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To the New L ON DON EDITION. 


the Publick is already acquainted with the Nature of the Performance, and of Conſe 
quence it is the leſs neceſlary to enlarge on that Subject here; but as the Bulk has 


exceeded what was at firſt propoſed, the Purchaſers have a Right to be informed how 


this has happened. sf | | | 
The Plan, upon which the Computation was at firſt made, contained only one Latin and an 
Engliſh Title to each Plant, as in the former Editions; but when the firſt Number was publiſhed, 
the Author was favoured with ſeveral Letters, repreſenting, that as the new Syftem of Botany, pub- 
liſhed by Dr, Linneus, was now more generally ſtudied than any other, the Titles, which he had 
given to the Plants, would ſoon be more known, eſpecially to young Botaniſts, and probably be 
Preferred to any other: They therefore wiſhed the Author would adopt thoſe Names; which, they 
were ſure, would render the Work more complete. ene | 
When this Alteration was agreed upon, it became neceſſary to add to the new Titles of the Plants, 
thoſe which had been 8 to them in the former Editions of the Book, for the Benefit of ſuch as 
were rl of any of them, as alſo for the better aſcertaining the Plants to which the new Titles 
were a a | | $36 
| r a very conſiderable Addition to each Article. ATM. 
Soon after this, the Author received Letters from the Purchaſers, requeſting that the Plan might be 
yet farther enlarged, by adding ſhort Deſcriptions to each Plant, which, they repreſented, would be. 
expected in a Work of this Nature, and without it, would ſuppoſe it imperfe& ; They therefore 
wiſhed it to be performed, and they repreſented, that though theſe Additions ſhould fwell the Work 
to a greater Bulk than was at firſt propoſed, yet the Generality of the Purchaſers would be better 
ca than if it was omitted. Upon repeated Repreſentations of this Rind, the Author conſulted 
ome of his Friends, upon whoſe Pn he could depend, and they ave it as their Opinion, that 
it would be right to comply with theſe Requeſts, as, by fo doing, the Work would be rendered as 
completely uſeful, as could be expected in a Performance of this Nature: | Aldi, 4 
Theſe were the Motives which induced the Author to add to his original Plan, which has felled 
the Work beyond his firſt Intentions, and, he hopes, they will prove fatisfactory to all his judicious. 
and candid Readers. | | 
In this Edition are included moſt of the Plants that have of late been introduced from foreign 
Countries; but ſuch of them Wy are enumerated, as the Author is well acquainted with, and has 
had Opportunities of examining t | 
ſhewn their Flowers as yet, there may probably be ſome few more of ſuch already in the Zngli 
Gardens, than are to be found taken Notice of in this Work: But there can be but few of — 2 
for, the Author preſumes to ſay, that his Situation and extenſive Correſpondences have given him fuck: 
Advantages of knowing the Plants which are annually introduced, as few can boaſt of in Europe, 
And here it is but doing Juſtice to the Work, to obſerve, that the Deſcriptions given of the Plants 
ü are 


HIS Edition of the Gardeners Dictionary, having been publiſhed in Numbers e 0 5 
e- 


eit Flowers; for, as there are ſeveral already here, which have not 
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| Tpecifick Difference of Plants would be of great Service to the Science of Botany; but this can 


the new Method of Huſbandry has over the old, | 


* 


e. 


are got pied from Books, but are taken from Nature: The far greater Number are from the grow. 
ing Plants, which the Author has under his Care, and the others are from dried Samples, which 
are well preſerved; of which he has, perhaps, as large a Collection as can be found in the Poſſeiſion 
of any private Perſon 8 8555 . 80 

Many Plants are alſo omitted in this Edition, which were enumerated in ſome of the former; It is 
hoped that competent Jucges will enter into the Reaſon for this, as ſuch will diſcern, that none but 
thoſe are omitted which are deemed Weeds, and are not cultivated in Gardens, and which therefore 
would have only added to the Bulk of the Book, and been of little Utility, had they been inſerted , 
while all ſuch of the Britiſh indigenous Plants, as are preſerved in Gardens either for Uſe or Ornament, 
are here included, though the Varieties of each ies are not enumerated, as they were in the 
former Editions. This will not be thought a Defect by the more ſkilful Botaniſts, eſpecially as the 
Varieties are taken Notice of in the Deſcriptions of the Species: It would therefore have been to little 
Purpoſe to have enumerated all the Varieties as different Plants, as has been done by Tourncfort, 
Boerhaave, and ſeveral other Botaniſts; for, as the Addition of theſe Varieties has been very great 
ſince their Time, and are continually increaſing, and, beſides, are ſeldom conſtant, it would have 
been endleſs to attempt the mentioning of them all. 5 : 8 | 

This extraordinary Multiplication of the Varieties in Plants has induced ſome of the late Writers 


on Botany to attempt the reducing them to their Specifick Difference, in order to render the Science 


more intelligible to Students; but, as the former Botaniſts had been profuſe in their Augmentation 
of the Number of the Species of Plants, ſome of the Moderns have gone into the contrary Extgeme, 
and have abridged them greatly too much. Indeed it muſt be allowed, that the aſcertaining ti real 
no 
other Way done, than from long Experience in their Culture, and by conſtant. Obſervations on the 
different Changes which ariſe from it, and the Difference of Soils and Situations in which they grow, 
In this Particular, the Author has had great Advantages from more than forty Years Experience ; 


during which time he has perhaps cultivated as great a Variety of Plants as any Perſon now living; 
and from his own rience of the Alterations which ariſe in Plants produced by Seeds during 


that time, it is, that he has attempted to determine their permanent Differences. | YI 

The Method here directed for the Culture of Plants, is alſo founded .on Experience, and not de- 
duced from Theory; in other Words, it is ſuch as the Author has found to ſucceed beft, where-ever 
he has made Trials of it. And as he has had Opportunities vf making many Experiments on their 
Culture in various Soils and Situations, what he has here directed on that Head is the Reſult of ma- 
ny Years Experience, not only of thoſe which are cultivated in Gardens, but alſo of ſuch as are cul- 
tivated in the Fields by the Plough. 3 cf 
The Plants, which are here propoſed to be tried in any of the Brit; Dominions in America, are only 
ſuch as, there is Reaſon to believe, will ſucceed in the Places where the Experiments are defited to be 
made ; and they are confined to ſuch only, as may be of great Utility to the Publick, as well as of 
real Advantage to the Inhabitants of thoſe Countries ; and ſuch only as will not fucceed in Britain fo 
well, as to render their Culture practicable here, and will not therefore, if an ſucceed there, inter- 
fere with the Growth or Trade of this Country; and their Conſumption being here very great, either 
in Dying, or for ſome other of our Manufactures, renders them worthy of Trial Abroad, and alſo 
of the publick Attention; for if many of thoſe Things can be produced in the Brir;h Colonies in Ame- 
rica, which we at preſent are obliged to purchaſe from other Countries, it will not. only ſecure a 
conſtant Supply of them genuine to our Home Manufacturers, but alſo enlarge our Commerce by an 
Exchange Ks s, inſtead of paying for them in Money, 

The Articles of Huſbandry, and the Directions here given for the Propagation of Timber, are not 
merely theoretical, but are ſuch as from repeated Experiments have been found to ſucceed where 
they have been practiſed, and may be ſafely depended on: It were therefore to be wiſhed that thoſe 
Gentlemen, who have Inclinations for improving their Eſtates, either by the Cultivation of their 
Lands, or the Propagation of Timber, would make Trial of them, and not be contented with pur- 
ſuing the common Methods of Practice among Farmers and others, who are too much prejudiced in 


' Favour of their old Cuſtoms to be prevailed upon to alter them, even in thoſe Places where they — 


had Opportunities of being convinced, by the Succeſs of their Neighbours, of the Advantage which 
In 
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In the Culture of Cru only, how many Abſurdities are continually practiſed; firſt, by ſowing more 
than ſix times the Quantity of Seed which is neceſſary for the ſame Extent of Ground; next, by feed- 
ing Sheep upon it in the Spring, eſpecially when the Blade is rank, whereby the Stalks are greatly 
weakened, and this occaſtons thin Ears, with ſeveral other Errors of the like Nature, which we bave 
taken notice of under the ſeveral Articles of Avena, Hordeum, Setale, and Triticum, and given Di- 
rections for a contrary Practice. And with regard to the Management of Paſtures, how very few of 
the practical Farmers are there, who know any Thing of the Matter, although it is one of the moſt 
eſſential, as alſo one of the moſt profitable, Articles of Huſbandry! For this Reaſon, we have en- 
la upon this Part of Huſbandry, under the ſeveral Articles of Graſs, Land, Paſture, Ce. 

he Gentry in France have of late Years greatly intereſted themſelves in Favour of the new Method 
of Culture; which they are obliged to this Country for; and although they meet with many more 
Difficulties in carrying of it into Execution, than can attend it in this Country, yet they ſeem to 
be determined to overcome them all; and for their mutual Information, the Gentlemen who reſide 
in different Parts of the Country, have eſtabliſted a Correſpondence with Monfieur du Hamel du 
Monceau, of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, to whom they ſend an Account of the Succeſs 
of all their Experiments, which are annually publiſhed for publick Benefit. This is a very laud- 
able Scheme, and no doubt will be attended with proper Succeſs. In one of the annual Volumes 
publiſhed by Monfieur du Hamel, he takes Notice of the many Difficulties which had attended them ; 
one of which was, their Want of a proper Set of Inſtruments for the Purpoſe : This they have now 
no Reaſon to complain of, ſince that Gentleman has, with indefatigable Induſtry, made ſeveral uſeful 
Improvements upon thoſe which were ſent from England : But one of the greateſt Impediments in the 

Way of carrying this into practice, he ſays, arifes from the Attachment which their People have to 
their old Method, fo that thoſe who are employed in the practical Parts, do whatever they can to 
render the Experiments unſucceſsful ; yet with all the Diſadvantages which have attended their Ex- 
periments, they have conftantly found, that the Produce of the Land hes been at leaft ar ang to any 
other which was managed in the old Way : But here he obſerves, that ſhould the Produce be no 
greater in the new Method of Culture than in the old, yet by ſaving ſeven Parts in eight of the Seed 
Corn which is annually ſown, it muſt be of great Importance to a whole Country, more eſpecially in 
Times of Scarcity, | | | 
The French are alſo equally induſtrious in their propagating Timber Trees on their extenſive 
waſte Lands; and have of late Years introduced a great many Species of Trees from different Parts 
of the World, which they are trying to naturalize to their Climate, in order to find which of them 
may be worthy of Propagation, either for Uſe or Beauty: But although they are ſo very intent upon 
increaſing their Variety of Trees and Shrubs from other Countries, yet they do not neglect the 
Culture of their own uſeful Timber Trees, eſpecially the Oak; for, as they ſeem to be very much 
in earneſt to improve and increaſe their Marine, they are purſuing ſeveral Schemes, which in Time 
will enable them to carry their Point. Surely then this ſhould not be neglected in Britain, as the 
Welfare of this Country principally depends on its Shipping and Commerce. But enough of this is 
mentioned in the Body of the Work, under the ſeveral Articles of Timber Trees and Woods ; to which 
we refer the Reader. LE | 

It may, and I do not doubt but it will, be objected by ſome, that the Taſte for planting is now 
become fo general in England, that there is no Likelihood of any Want of Timber here in after 
Ages. To this I muſt reply, that although there is a great Spirit at preſent among People of the 
firſt Rank for planting and beautifying their Country Seats, yet there are but few of them who aim 
at more than the preſent Beauty of "their Parks and Gardens; and the Trees generally planted are 
ſuch, as they expect to make a Figure ſoon, are large when planted, and of ſuch Sorts as are of 
ſpeedy Growth. Not many of the Poſſeſſors, or Deſigners of thefe Plantations have any Re- 
gard to the Propagation or Increaſe of Timber; ſo that "hoſt of the Plantations which have 
executed for thirty or forty Years paſt, have been fo far from improving the Stock of Timber m 
England, that, on the contrary, they have forwarded its Deſtruction, by tranſplanting many Thou- 
ſands of large Trees from natural Woods, c. into Parks and Gardens, for preſent Appearance; which 
have ſometimes lived a few Years | os their Removal, but have made little or no Progreſs, and have 
then decayed ; whereas, had they been permitted to ſtand where they grew from Seeds, they might 
have become good Timber Trees; and it is well known, that the Timber of tranſplanted Trees is 
not near ſo good for Uſe, nor is ever of fo large a Size, as that which comes frem Seed. _s 
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The Cutting down of the Oak Timber in the Spring of the Year, when the Bark will eaſily part 
from the Wood, as it is now generally practiſed in England, is alſo a very great Abſurdity; for the 
Sap of the Trees being at that Time in full Motion in all their Veſſels, the Timber ſoon after cutting 
is cracked and torn in many Places, when expoſed to the Air, and will not laſt a fourth Part of the 
Time, as that which is cut in Winter, when the Sap is thickened and at reſt ; yet there is an Act 
of Parliament to oblige every one to cut their Timber at that Seaſon for the Sake of the Bark. The 
French, who have made many Emperiments to try the Duration of Timber by cutting jt down at both 
. Seaſons, having found ſo great Difference as is before mentioned, never cut down their Oaks in the 
Spring; but, to preſerve the Bark, it is ſtripped from the Trees in the Spring, when it will eaſily peel 
of and the Trees are permitted to ſtand till the Winter following, and are then felled, by which 
they find the Timber as durable as if the Trees had been cut down at the ſame Seaſon, and not been 
barked, and hereby the Bark is alſo ſaved. This ſurely is worthy our Imitation. SR | 
The Alterations in the ſeveral Catalogues of Trees and Plants at the End of the Book were made 
to bring the whole into leſs Compaſs "He which Reaſon their ſpecifick Differences are not put down 
at full Length: The Generical Titles of each being mentioned, and the Figures added to them, 
denote the Species as they are ranged in the Body, of the Work, which, it is, hoped, will be found of 
equal Uſe to the Reader as by the former Method; for it is only turning to the Articles of the Ge- 
nera, where they will find the deſcriptive Titles of each, and there their Culture is alſo to be found, 
with the Method of propagating them. The Ute of theſe Catalogues is too great to be wholly omit- 
ted; and if they were more attended to by thoſe who ſet up for Deſigners of Gardens, Oc. there would 
be fewer Abſurdities committed in the Diſpoſition of the Trees, Shrubs, and Plants; for how often do 
ve ſee Trees of the largeſt Growth planted, where a Honeyſuckle, or fome other low Shrub, would 
make a better Appearance! 3 | "ba Cn wy FBI 

In the whole of this Performance, the Author has principally aimed at rendering the Inſtructions 
given in it, as clear and intelligible to the Practitioners, as well as to the Learners of the Art, as 

ſſible: In particular, he has every where had the ſtricteſt Regard to Truth, not advancing any 
Thing as ſuch, but what he has been fully convinced of by his on Experience. He hopes there- 
fore for Indulgence from the Publick for any Imperfections which may appear in, the Book; ſince, in 
a Work of fo great Extent, it cannot be expected to be abſolutely perfect ; though, it is bumbly 
hoped, there will not be found in it many great Faults. „ 
Some Errours of the Preſs have accidentally crept in, occaſioned by the. Author's other neceſſary 
Avocations, which frequently called him into the Country during the Time it was printing, and pre- 
vented his Reviſal of ſeveral of the Sheets; but theſe are moſt of them very ſlight, and may be eaſily 
- corrected by the Reader's Pen.“ 3 + | 
The Gardener's Kalendar, which was inſerted in the former Editions of this Book, is here omitted. 
As there have been many Editions of that Piece printed ſeparate, it is preſumed ther: are few Perſons 
without it, who have any Inclination for Gardening; it would therefore have unneceſſarily ſwelled a 
Work, which the Author wiſhes he could have ſtill further ſhortened ; and moreover it has been 
obſerved to him by many of his Friends, that few Perſons would chooſe to turn over ſo large a Volume, 
to find in it the Articles and Inſtructions that they may have in a portable one, and as a Pocket 
Companion. TY bin | ; 
Ik, in the Alterations and Corrections which are made in this Edition of the Garderer's Didliondry, 
the Author ſhould be ſo happy, as to have anſwered the Expectations of the Publiok, he will thiak 
himſelf equally honoured and recompenſed for all his Trouble; and he begs Leave to ick nowledge 
in the humbleſt Manner, his Obligations for the kind Reception given to his former Labours. 


\ 


= In this Edition, theſe Errors have been corrected. | 19 | 

_ + A New Edition of the Gardeners Kalendar much enlarged and improved by the Author, has been lately 
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TECHNICAL TERMS of BOTANY 


Mentioned in this | . 


W O 


ROOT, Radix, is that Part of a Plant, by 


A There are ſeveral Sorts of theſe, as 

A fibrous Root, Rauix fibroſa, is that which confiſts 
only of Fibres. See Plate 1. Fig. 3. 

A tuberous Root, Radix ee, is that which con- 
ſiſts of an uniform fleſhy Subſtance, and is of a rouud- 
iſh Figure. See Plate 1. Fig. 1. and 2. is cut hori- 
zontally. 

A bulbous Root, Radix bulbeſa, is that which conſiſts 
of ſeveral Coats involving one another as is ſhewn 
Plate 1. Fig. 4, and 5. or of ſeveral Scales lying over 
one another as in Plate 1. Fig. 6. The firſt of theſe 
is called a tunicated Root, the laſt a ſquamous Root. 

A granulous Root, Radix granubſa, is a Kind of gru- 
mous Root with ſmall Knobs reſembling ſo many 
Grains of Corn. Se Plate 1. Fig. 7. 

A teſticulated Root, Radix tefticulata, is a double tube- 
rous Root, conſiſting pf two fleſhy Knobs reſembling 
a Pair of Teſticles. See Plate 1. Fig. 8. 

An aſphodel Root, Radix aſpbodeli, is a Kind of gru- 
mous Root, whoſe fleſhy Fibres ſwell into large 
Knobs toward the Bottom reſembling the Dugs of 
Animals. See Plate 1. Fig. . 

A grumous Root, Radix grumeſe, is one which is com- 
poſed of ſeveral fleſhy Knobs ending in Fibres. See 
Plate 1. Fig. 10. 

A Stalk, Cauls, is a Part of a Plant, receiving the 

Nouriſhment from the Root, and diſtributing it into 
the other Parts with which it is cloathed, not having 
one Side diſtinguiſhable from the other. The Stalk 

of a Tree is called the Trunk = Wk (i. e.) Cau- 


dex. 
A Branch, Ramus, is the Diviſion of u Stalk. In Trees 
art of a Stalk, which im- 


it is generally called a Bough: 
A Pedicle, Pediculus, is that 

mediately ſuſtains a Leaf, a Flower, or a Fruit. Dr. 
Linneus has diſtingu:ſhed theſe. Thoſe which ſuſ- 


tain the Leaves he calls Prtiolus, and thoſe which ſuſ- 
tain the Fruit, Pedunculus. 
A Spike, Spica, is a Part of a Stalk thick ſet with 


15 


which it naturally receives its Nouriſhment. , 


R K. 
Flowers or Fruits, in ſuch a manner as to form an 
acute Cone. See Plate 1. Fig. 12. 
A Thyrſe, ſee Thyrſus, differs from a Spike in that the 
Flowers or Fruits are ſet more looſely on it, ſo that 
there are Spaces viſible between them. 


A Panicle, Panicula, is a Stalk diffuſed into ſeveral Pe- 
dicles ſuſtaining the Flowers or Fruits, See Plate 1. 


* Fig. 11. 

An Urabel, Umbella, is the Extremity of à Stalk or 
Branch, divided into ſeveral Pedicles or Rays, begin- 
ning from the ſame Point, and opening in ſuch a 
Manner as to form an inverted Cone. See Plate 1. 
Fig. 13, When the Pedicles (a), into which the 
Stalk is divided, are ſubdivided into others of the 
ſame Form, upon which the Flowers or Fruits are 
diſpoſed (b). e firſt Order (a) is called Rays, the 
ſecond (b) Pedicles. That-Umbel which conſiſts of 
one Pedicle only is called a ſimple Umbel. See Fig. 15. 
Plate 1. That which is compoſed both of Rays and 
Pedicles, is called a compound Umbel, as Fig. 13. 

A Corymbus differs from an Umbel, in that the Rays 
or Pedicles, are diſpoſed in ſuch a Manner as to forma 
a Sphere. See Plate 1. Fig. 14. | 

A twining Stalk, caulis volubilir, is one which twiſts 

about any Prop or Tree without the Help of Tendrils. 

Aclimbing Stalk, Caulis ſcandent, is that which faſtens 
itſelf 10 any Prop or neighbouring Support by the 

Help of Tendrils. | 

A creeping Stalk, Caulis repens, is that which lies on 
the Ground and propagates itſelf by emirting Roots 
at the Joints. 

A trailing, or procumbent Stalk, Caulis procumbens, is 
that which lies on the Ground unleſs it is ſupported, 
but, does not emit Roots. WW 

A Tendril, Capreotus or Clavitula, is a Part of a Stalk, 
or rather a Branch from the Side of a Stalk, placed 
oppoſite to the Leaf, which curls and lays hold on 
any adjacent Body, and thereby ſupports the Stalk, 
as in the Vine, c. 6 

A Fruit, Frudtus, is that Part of a Plant which con- 
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An EXPLANATION of the Technical Terms of BoTtany. 


tains the Seed with its Covering. Of this there are | 


many different Forms. 


A Cone, Conus, is a dry Seed. Veſſel, conſiſting of ſe- 
2. 


ghering cloſely together, and 
ſeparating Ot this there are ſeveral 
Sorts w! their Form and Texture, as in 
Plate 2. Fig. 1. is a Cone of the Pinaſter whoſe lig- 
neous Scales end in ſharp Protuberances, which open 


veral ligneous 


by the Warmth of the Sun in the Spring, and-eafily 
emit the Secds. Fig. 2. Plate 2. ſnews the Cone of 


the Cedar of Libanus whoſe Scales are ſmooth, lying 
cloſe over each other, and drop off leaving the mid- 
dle Column on the Branches. Fig. 3. Plate 2. exhie 


bits a Cone of the Fir Tree, whoſe Scales are ſmooth, 


and the Form oblong. Fig. 4, and 5. Plate 2. ſhews 


the Cone of the Cypreſs, which is of an, irregular. 
ſpherical Form, and the Scales ſeparate emitting the 
Seeds from between them. Fig. 6. Plgte 2. repre- 
ſents the Cone of the Pine Tree whoſe Scales termi- 
nate in blunt Protuberances. 

Dry Seed Veſlels, according to the Number of Cells 
into which they are divided, are called . 
rene &. Ses Plate 2. Hg. 8, 


— 
* * 


Fruit incloſing ſeveral hard Seeds in the Center, but 
it is very difficult to know what the Antients meant 
by the Title Pomum, . for this Title is frequently 

. uſed in their Writings to expreſs Things of different 

Forms, therefore this Epithet ſhould be only applied 

| to, thoſe Crying Wed are EN and contain 

many Seeds. Se Fig. II. and 12. Flale 2. 

| fed * the Berries of Grapes 
and Currants, but is uſed iv a. more extenſive Senſe 

by moſt of the Writers on Botany, who ſtile the 

mall Protuberances of Mulberries, Strawberries, 


c. Fig. 7. Plate 2. Acini. 


A Cluſler, Racemu is a Stalk divided or branched into 


* ſeveral Pedicles, ſuſtaining the Flowers or Fruits 
thick ſet together, in an ob 8 Form, See Fig. 12. 
Plate 2. The firft of theſe Ca 


it from a Spike, the laſt from a Panicle. 


A Pod, Sitiqua, is a long membranaceous Seed Veſſel, 


either flat or round, containing one or two Rows of 
Seeds. See Fig. 13. and 14. Plate 2, Some of theſe 
are jointed, each of the Swellings containing one 
Geed, as is ſheun Ig. 15. Plate 2. = 


The Seeds of Corn and Graſs are called Grains, Grana. 


The Leaf which covers the Grain is called Chaff, 
Gluma, Fig. 16. Plate 2. a The Beard, Arifia. 5 
is a ſmall Needle proceeding from the Chaff, The 
Chaff which has no Beard is called naked, | 
A Plum, Pruzum, is a fleſhy Veſſel incloſing a. bard 
brittle Shell, in which is one or two, Seeds. 


A Nut, Nux, is a Seed covered with a hard dry brittle 


Shell. | 


| A Flower, Fles, is the Organs of the Generation of both 


Sexes, adhering to a common Placenta, together 
with their common Coverings ; or of either Sex ſepa- 
rately, with its proper Coverings, if it have any. 
Flowers are either male, female, or hermaphrodite. 
The male Flowers have Stamina and Summits, but 
have no Ovary or Style, Female Flowers have an 


* theſe Dr. Linnæus calls ſingent Flowers. 
nditions diſtinguiſbes 


Ovary and Style, but have no Stamina or Summits 
Hermaphrodite Flowers have both Organs of Gene- 
ration. . ; 

The Ovary, Ovarium, or Germen, according to Lin- 
neus, is the Rudiment of the Fruit, See a Fig. 13. 
Plate 3. and ſo is properly the female Organ o 
Generation. 

The Style, Stylus, is a Body accompanying the Ovary, 
either ariſing from the Top of it, ſee -b Fig. 13. 
Plate 3. or (tanding as an Axis in the Middle with 
the Embyrons of the Seeds round it. Fig. 12. 
Plate 3, and cis the Stigma. 

The Empalement, Calix, is generally underſtood to 
mean, thoſe leſs tender Leaves, which cover the 
other Parts of the Flower. See Fig. 11. a Plate 3. 
Theſe, according to Mr. Ray, are of an herbaceo's 
Cologir. % - \ 

The Petals, Fetala, are thoſe tender fine-coloured 
Leaves which are the moſt conſpicuous Parts of a 
Flower. See Fig. 11. b Plate z. 

The Stamina or Filaments, according to Linneus, 
which ſome call Chives; are thoſe ſlender Threads 
which generally ſurround the Style, See c Fig. 11. 

—_—_— RL 1 

The Summits or Apices, which Linnæus calls An- 
. thera, are thoſe Bodies which contain the Farina fæ- 

. eundans or Prolifick Powder, analagous to the male 
Sperm in Animals; theſe generally terminate the 

. Summits. See d Fig. 11. Plate z. 

Flowers according to the Number of their Petals, are 

Called monopetalous, dipetalous, tripetalous, tetra- 

peitalous, Sc. eee 1 

A regular monopetalous Flower. is that in which the 

Petal is not at all divided. See Fig. 1. Plate 3. or 
if divided, the Segments are equal, as in Fig, 2. 
4 & | | 

An irregular monopetalous Flower, is that in which the 
Parts of the Petal are unequal, as in Fig. 3. Plate g. 

it Mr. Ray, 
Tournefort, and others, call all thoſe monopetalous 

Flowers, whoſe Petals are connected at their Baſe, 
and fall off without ſeparating ; but Dr. Linneus 
calls them tetrapetalous or pentapetalous, when the 
Petal is divided into ſo many Parts to the Bottom. 


A regular polypetalous Flower, is when the Petals are 
equal in Size, and agree in Poſition, as. in Hg. 3. 
VV 

An irregular polypetalous Flowgr is-when the Petals do 


not agree together in F igure and Poſition. See 4 if. 
. and 10. Plate #7 236675; 


A labiated or Lip Flower, Fb, Labiatus, is an irregular 


——_— Flower divided uſually into two Eips, 
as in Fig. 6. Plate 3. The upper Lip à is called the 
Creſt, Galea, and the under one b, the Beard, Bar- 
ba. Sometimes the Creſt, is waiting, as in Fig. 4. 
Plate 3. and then the Style and Stamina ſupply its 
Place. This is by fome called an unlabiated Flower. 
A papilionaceous Flower, Flos papilianaceous, in ſome 
Meaſure reſembles a Butterfly with its Wings extend- 
ed. See Fig. 5. and 7. Plate 3. It always conſiſts 
of theſe 4 Parts: The Standard, Vexilſum a, which 
is a large Segment or Petal; the two Wings, Alæ 5 
which compoſe the Sides; and the Keel, Carina c, 
| 2 which 
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which is a concave Petal or Segment, reſembling the 

lower Part of a Boat; -the Keel is ſometimes of one 

Petal or Segment and entire ; ſometimes it conſiſts of 

ww Petals or Segments adhering pretty cloſely to- 
ther. 

A Floret, Fioſculus, is a little Tube expanded at the 
Top, uſually into five Segments. See Fig. 17. and 20. 

Plate 3. and ſitting upon the —_— of a ſingle 
Secd a; from the inner Part of the Floret ariſe five 
Stamina b, which uniting together form a Sheath e; 
from the Embryon of the Seed a, ariſes a Style d, 
which paſſes through the Sheath c to which it is con- 
nected, and is terminated by a bifid Stigma which is 
enerally teflexed, „ Theſe are hermaphrodite. 

A Semifloret, Semifloſculus, is tubulous at the Baſe, and 
afterwards expanded in Form of a Tongue. See Fig. 
18. Plate 3. Theſe generally form the Rays of com- 

und Flowers, and are female. 

A compound Flower, Flo, compeſitur, is that which is 
compoſed either of Florets, Fig. 19. Plate 3. or Se- 
miflorets, Fig. 15. Plate 3. or both together, Fig. 16. 
>» WRT | 

A Diſk, Diſcus, is an Aggregate of Florets forming, as 
it were, a plain Surface, as in Fig. 19. Plate 3. Su 
Flowers are called diſcous Flowers. 

A Ray, Radius, is ſeveral Semiſlorets ſet round a Dick. 


— 


A2 - PLATE 


— 


Fig. 25. a ſhews a Germen, 5 4 Style, and c a Stigma. 


See Fig. 16. a, Plate 3. in Form of a radiant Star. 
Such Flowers are called radiated diſcous Flowers; 
thoſe which have no ſuch Ray are called naked diſ- 
cous, as Fig. 19. Plate 3. 

A headed Flower, Flor capitatur, is that which is com- 
poſed of Florets and Semiflorets collected into a round- 
iſh Head, and are all incloſed in one common ſcaly 
Empalement, as in Fig. 14. Plate 3. 

A whorled Flower, Plos verticillatus, is when the Flowers 
are collected in Whorls round the Stalks at the Baſe 
of the Leaves, as in Fig. 22. Plate 3. 

A Moſs Flower, which riſes on a ſlender Foot Stalk 
from the Plant, Fig. 27. Plate 3. with the Head (or 
Capitulum), Fig. 28. and the Cover (or Calyptra) 

which opens and falls off when the Seeds are ripe. 

A Cone cut through the Middle longitudinally to re- 
preſent how the Seeds are lodged between the Scales. 
See Fig. 22. Plate 3. 


oY ate 3. ſhews the Parts of a Flower, à is the | 
pa 


lement, 5 the Germen, e the Style, d the 
Stigma, e the Stamina, f the Summit, and g the ſame 
entire. X ; | 


Fig. 21. Plate 3. ſhews # Flower with ſeveral NeQaria 


which ſit dofe to the Germen 4. 
Fig. 26. ſhews a Grain of Farina facrunden; magnified. 


; * 
211. . 
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which he titles Pentandria Digynia. 


PL ATE Iv. 


Contains the Figures which explain the Syſlem of Dr. Linnæus, who claſſes the Plants by 


the Number of Stamina in their Flowers, 


E's 1. ſhews a Flower 0 one Stamina and one 


Style, which he titles Monandria Monogynia. 

Fig. 2. ſhews a Flower with two Stamina and one Style, 
which he titles Diandria Monogynia. = 

Fig. 3. ſhews a Flower with three Stamina and one 
Style, which he titles Triandria Monogynia. 

Fig. 4. ſhews a Flower with four Stamina and one Style, 
which he titles Tetrandria Monog ynia. 

Fig. 5. ſhews a Flower with five Stamina and one Style, 
which he titles Pentandria Monogynia. 

Fig. 6. ſhews a Flower with five Stamina and two Styles, 


Fig. 7. ſhews a Flower with ſix Stamina and. one Style, 


which he titles Hexandria Monogynia, . 


| Fig. 8. ſhews a Flower with fix Stamina and three 


Styles, which he titles Hexandria Trigynia. 


Fig. 9. ſhews a Flower with ſeyen Stamina and one | 


Style, which he titles Heptandria Monogynia, 


Fig. 10. ſhews a Flower with eight Stamina and one 


Style, which he titles, Qfandria Digynia. _ 

Fig. 11. ſhews, a- Flower with nine Stamina and one 
Style, which he titles £ancandria Monog ynia, | 
Fig. 12. ſhews a Flower with ten Stamina and one 

Style, which he titles Decandria Monogynia. 
Fig. 13. ſhews a Flower with twelve Stamina and one 
Style, which he titles Dodecandria Monog ynia. 

Fig. 14. ſhews a Flower with more than twelve Sta- 
mina, but leſs than twenty, and theſe ariſe either 
from the Petals or the Empalement, and with one 
Style, which he titles Icoſandria Monog ynia. | 

Fig. 15. ſhews a Flower with a great Number of Sta- 
mina and one Style, which he titles Polyandria Mo- 
nog ynia. | 

Fig. 16. ſhews a Flower with two long, and two ſhorte 

— and one Style, which he titles Didynamia. 


Fig. 17. ſhews a Flower with four long and two ſhort- 
er Stamina, and one Style, which he titles Tetrady- 
namia. x 

Fig. 18. ſhews a Flower with five Stamina which are 
connected with the Style in one Body, which he titles 
Monadelphia Pentandria. | | 

Fig. 19. ſhews a Flower with ten Stamina and one Style, 
which are joined at the Baſe into one Body, which 
he titles Monadelphia Decandria. 

Fig. 20. ſhews a Flower with many Stamina joined in 
one Body, with a many-pointed Style, which he titles 

Monadelpbia Polyandria. | 

Fig. 21. ſhews a 8 with ſix Stamina joined in two 

ies, which he titles Diadelphia Hexandria. 

Fig. 22. ſhews a Flower with ten Stamina, nine of which 
are joined together at their Baſe, and the other is ſe- 
parated, with one Style. This he titles Diadelpbia 


Decandria. 


Fig. 23. ſhews a Flower with many Stamina, which are 


1 connected at their Baſe into ſeveral Cluſters or 
Bunches, which he titles PolyadeIþhia Polyandria. 

Fig. 24. ſhews a ſingle Floret of a compound Flower, 

eſe which are hermaphrodite have five Stamina 
and one Style which are connected at their Baſe. 
This Claſs he titles Syngeneſia. 

Fig. 25. ſhews a Flower whoſe Stamina are connected 
with, and ſeem to proceed from, the Style, which is 
divided into two Parts. This he titles Gynandria. 

Fig. 26. ſhews a Flower of the ſixteenth Claſs, which 
is of a different Figure from thoſe before repreſented. 
The Stamina of this ſtand round the Column formed 
by the Style. | 

Fig. 27. ſhews a Floret of the compound Flowers ſitting 
upon the Germen or Embryo of the Seed, with the 
two reflexed Stigmas on the Top of the Style. 
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rolina, Florida, and the Bahama Iſlands. In two 
large Vols. Fol. with Cuts, Printed at London in fe- 
veral Years. 

C B. P. Caſpar Bauhinus ? Pinax to bis Theatre of 
Plants, Printed at Baſil 1671, in 4to. 4 

C. B. Prod. Caſpar-Bauhinus's Prodromus to bis Tbea- 

tre of Plants. Printed at Baſil 1671, in 4to. 

Ctuf. Hiſt. Charles Clufus's Hiſlory of rare Plants. 
Printed at Antwerp 1605. Fol. 

Cluſ. Exot. Charles Cluſius's Exoticks, in ten Books. 


Printed at Antwerp 1601. Fol. 


Column. Ecphr. Fabius Columna's Ecpbraſis, in two 


Parts. Reprinted in 4to at Rome 1616. | 
Commel. Rar. Deſcriptions and Figuret ef rare exotick 

Plants, which were in the Phyſick Garden at Amſter- 

dam, by Caſper Commelin. Printed at Leyden 1706, 


o. 
a Præl. Caſpar Commelin' Prelude to Botany. 
Printed at Leyden 1703. in to. N | 
Corn. James — Hiſtory . of Canada Plants. 
Printed at Paris 1635. in 4to. ; 
Dale. Samuel Dale's Pharmacologie,. in two Volumes- 
* 8vo. Printed at London 1710, and reprinted in one 
Volume in 4to. at London, 17 3 . 2 
Dale Thom. Thomas Dale's O eee 0 many neu 
Plants which he diſcovered in America. MS. 
Dalech. Hiſt. Jacob Dalechamp's. General Hiſtory of 
Plants." Printed at Lyons 1587, in4w2 Vols. Fol. 
Dillen. Cat. John Jacob Dillenius's Catalogue of the 
Plants which grow naturally about Giſſam in Germany. 
Printed at Frankfort 1719, in 8vo. 


Dod. Dodonzus's Six Pemptedes. Printed at Antwerp 


1616. Fol... 
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Ferrar. 


An EX YLANATION of the AUTHORS NAukEsG. 


Dodart. Dodart's Commentaries to the Hiſtory of Plants. 
Printed at Paris 1676, Fol. 5 

Elchr. Klchrodt's {nd-x of Plants in the Garden at 
Carolſruhan. In three Parts Bvo. : 

Heſp. John Baptiſt Ferrarius's I{rſperides, 
Printed at Rome 1646, Fol. 

Ferrar, Fl. Cult. The Culture of Flowers, by John Bap- 
tiſt Ferrarius. Printed at Rome, 1633. in 4to. 
Feuille. Ludovick Feuille? Phyfical, Mathematical, 
and Bvtanital O ations, made in South America. 
Printed in three Volumes 4to. at Paris, The firft and 

ſecond in 1114, and the third 1125. : 

Flor. Virg. Flor. Virginica, or, An Account of the Plants 
which have been obſerved to grow in Virginia, by John 
Clayton. Publiſhed by Frederick Gronovius at Ley- 
den. In two Parts, 8vo. 17 


39- 8 
Flor. Lugd. Flora Lugduno Runte, on, A Catalogue 


4 the rare Plants which were growing in the Garden at 

eyden. Printed in 8vo. at Leyden 1695. 

Flor. Zeyl. Flora Zeylanica, or, A Catalogue of the 
Plants which were collected by Paul Hermen in the 
Iſland of Ceylon, from 1670 te 1677. Printed at Am- 

Pry in _ 748. by Dr. Linnæus. 
ridel. Peter Garidel's Hiftory of the Plants growin 

_ - bout Aix in Provence. wp Paris 1919. in Fol 

Ger. Emac. Gerard's Hiſtory of Plants, improved by 
Thomas Johnſon. Printed at London 1652. Fol. 

Grew. Neheiniah Grew's Anatomy of Plants, Printed 
at London 1652. Fol. | 

Hort. Chelf. A Cate of Plants in the Chelſea 
Garden, by Mr. Iſaac Rand, F. R. S. Printed at 
London 1739. 8vo. | 

Hort. Amft. The Hiſtory of rare Plants which were in 
the Pbiſick Garten at Amſterdam, by Caſpar and John 


Commelin, in two Volumes, Folio. Printed at Am- 


ſterdam 1699 and 1701. - 
H. Beaum. A Cato of the exotich Plants which 
were in the Gardens of Mynberr Van Beaumont in 
Holland. Printed at the Hague 1690. 8v0. 
Hort. Elth. Hortus Elthamenſis, or, A Deſcription of 
the rare Plants which were growing 
Eltham, _—_ James Dillenius, in two Volumes 
Folio, with Figures. Printed at London 1732. 
Hort. Mal. The Plants which grow naturally at Mala- 
bar figured and deſcribed by Heur 


Amſterdam from 1679 to 103. 


Hort Maur. A Catalogue of the Plants in the Garden 
of Signior Mauroceni by Anthony Tita, 8vo. Printed 


at Padua 1713. | 
Hort. Cf. Hortus Cliffortianus, er, A Catalogue of 
the Garden of Plants at Hartechamp, belonging to Mr. 
George Clifford of Amiterdam, ranged according ts 
the new Method 


Linnæus. 
with elegant Figures. 9 


© by Franciſcus Cupani. Printed at Naples 1696. 4to. 

H. Edin. 4 Catalogue of the Plants growing in the 
Phyſick Garden at Edinburgh, by James land. 
Printed at Edinburgh 1687, in 8vo. 

H. Eyſt. Hortus Fyſtettenſis, by Baſilius Beſler. 
Printed at Neurenberg 161 3. Fol. 


Rheede Van 


Draakenſtain in twelve Volumes Folio. Printed at 
Lugd. A general Hiſtory 7 Plants by Dalechamp. 
F MCL 
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in the Garden at / 


the Sexes of Plants, by Dr. Charles 
Printed at Amſterdam in Folio 1736. 


I. C. Hortus Catholicus, l. e. the Univerſal Garden, | 


H. L. A Catalogue of the. Plants growing in the Phyſik 
Garden at Leyden, 4% Paul Herman, M. D. Printed 
at Leyden 1687. in 8vo. 5 

H. R. Monſp. A Catalogue of the Plants growing in the 
Raya Garden at Montpelier, by Peter Magnol. Printed 
at Montpelier 1697. in 8vo. 

H. R. Par. A Catalogue of the Plants growing in the 
Rozal Garden at Paris. Printed at Paris 1665. in Fol. 

Hort. Upſal. Hortus Upfalienſis, or, 4 Catalogue of 
the exotick Plants growing in the Garden at Upſal in 
Sweden, by Charles Linnæus. Printed at Amſter- 
dam in 8vo. 1748. 

Houſt. Houſtoun, Dr. William, a Manuſcript Cuta- 
Ege of the Plants which be bad obſerved growing in 
the Iſlands of —— and Cuba; as alſo at Cam- 
* wars and La Vera Cruz, in the Years 1728, 1729, 
and 1732. \ 

J. B. An univerſal Hiftory of Plants, by John Bauhin, 
in three Volumes. Printed at Embrun 1650. in Fol. 
Juſſ. Juſſieu. Antony Juſſieu, Profeſſor of Botany in 
the Royal Garden at Paris, who has publiſhed ſome Me- 
p * of Plants, in the As of the Atademy of Scitnces 

- at Faris. =? 

Juſſ Bern. Dr. Bernard de Juffien, — . of 
the Plants in the Royal Garden ut Paris, ho bat Ae. 

 livered to the Royal Academy of Sererices many cuyiont 
Obſervations on Plonts which art printed in their Me. 


Lin. Gen. Plant. Charles Linneus, F. R. S. Dochor 


of Phyſuk, and Profeſſor of Botany at Uplal rn Sweden, 
who bas publiſhed three Editions of his Metbed of 
ranging Plants according to their "Pi 29 of Generation: 
The firft at Leyden in 1737; ile ſerond in 1 742, and 
the third in 19 $4 vt Stockholm e ern 
Lin. Sp. Plant. The Species of Plants by the ſame Au- 
ther in two Volumes 8vo. Printed 4t Stockholm 


1753. | 
Lin. Niet Med. Linnzuss Materia Medica $vo. 
Printed at Stockholm 1749. > | 
Kemp. Ex. Doctor Englebert Keempfer's Deſcription 
of the curious Plants which be \obſerord in Japan. 
rinted at Limoguen in 1712, 4to. ' | | 
Lob. Adv. Matthias Lobel's Auverſaria Stirpiun:, 
Printed at Antwerp 1676. in, Fol. —_— 
Lob. Ie. Icon, of Plants by Matthias Lobel. - Printed 
at Antwerp 1576. in Fol. 0 | 


ae at Lyons * *. Volumes in Fol. 

agn. Peter Magnol, bit Cate of the Plants grow- 

ing _ Montpelier. Printed on o. at Montpelier 
in 1686. | 3 i 

Magn. Hort. Peter Magnol, bis Catalogar of the Plants 
in the * at Montpelier, Printed at Montpeliet 
in 1697, in 8vo. nene | 

Malp. The Anatomy of Plants, by Maicellus Malpighins. 
Printed at London — * eernachen 

Marcg. Matcgrave, George, bis natural Hiflory of Bra- 
fl. Printed «t Leyden 1648, Fu Pho * 

Martyn. Cent. Martyn, John, Profeſſor of Bitany at, 
Cambridge, bis five Decades of rare Plane | Privied 
at London 1728, 1929, &c. in large Folio, with 
Figures of the Plants in their proper Colours, munis 


An ExeLAanNAT1ON of the Technical Terms of Bor AN x. 


Matth. Peter Andrea Matthiolus, his Commentaries on 
. Dioſcorides. Printed at Venice 1458. in Folio. 
Mentz. Chriſtian Mentzelius's Indexes of Plants in ſe+ 
veral Languages. Printed at Berlin in Fol. 1682. 
Michel. Peter Antony Micheli, bis new Genera of 
\ Plants. Publiſhed at Florence 1729. in Folio. 
Moriſ. H. R. Moriſſon, Robert, bis Catalogue of the 
' Royal Garden at Blois, to which is joined bis Prelude 
to Botany. Printed at London 1699. in 8vo. . 
Mor. Hiſt. An univer/al Hiſtory of Plants, by Robert 
Moriſſon. Printed at Oxford 1679, 1680, and 1699. 
: Three Volumes in Folio. 
Munt. Aloid. An Hiſtory of Aloes, by Abraham Mun- 
tingius. Printed at Amſterdam 1668. in 4to. 
Munt. Phyt. Muntingiugs Phytographia. Printed at 
' Leyden 1702. Fol. | 
Munt. Herb. Brit, Muntingius's true Herba Britannica, 
to. te which is frequently added bis. Alaiderum. 
Printed at Amſterdam in 4to. 1698. 
Niſſol, Niſſole, bis Memoirs of Plants, printed in t- 
Als of the Academy of Sciences at Paris, 
Par. Bat; Prod. The Prodromus to the Paradiſus Bata- 
vus. Printed at Leyden 1698. in 4to. 
Park. Parad. The Garden of pleaſant Flowers, by John 
' Parkinſon, Printed at London 1629, in Fol. 1 
Park. Theat. The Theatre of Flants, by John Parkin- 
' fon. Printed at London 1649. in Fol. 
Pet. James Petiver, bis Hiſtory of the Engliſh Plants. 
Printed at London in Fol. with Cuts, 1713. 
Piſ, Braf. William Piſa, bis Natural Hiftory of Brafil. 
Printed at Leyden 1648. in Fol. EY 
Pluk. Alm. Almageſtum Botanicum, by Leonard Pluk- 
net. Printed at London 1696. in Folio. 
| Pluk. Amal. Amaltheum Botanicum, by Leonard Pluk- 
net. Printed at London 1703. in Fol. 
Pluk. Mantiſſ. Mantiſſa Almageſti Botanici, by Leo- 
; nard Pluknet. Printed at London 1500. in Fol. 


: Plyk. Phyt. Pluknet's Phytographia, i. . 4 Delinea-. 


tien e Plants. Printed at London 1691. and 1692. 


Fol. 
Plum. Cat. Fatber Charles Plumier, 5% Catalogue of 
American Plants. Printed at Paris 1703. in 4to. 
Plum. N. G. New Generg of American Plants, by Fa- 
ther Plumier. Printed at Paris 1713. in 4to, 
Plum. Pl. Am. A Deſcription of American Plaxts by 
' Father Plumier. Printed at Paris 1693, in Fol. 
| Pop. Bald. Ponæ, John, bis Deſcription of the Plants 
' growing upon Mount Baldus and Verona. Printed af 
Antwerp in Fol. 1601. BY | 
Ponted. Pontedera, bis Anthologia, br Diſcourſe on the 
Flowers of Plants. Printed at _ in 4to. 


Rai Hiſt. Ray's Hiftory of Plants, Printed at London 
1686. and 1704. in three Valumes Fal. 


Raii Meth. Ray, John, bis, Method ef claſſing Plants 


i 
' 


improved and augmented. Printed at London 1703. Byo, 

Rait Syn. A Synepſit of the Britiſh Plants, by John Ray, 
_ by Dr. Dillenius. Printed at London 1724. 
in 8vo, 

Raw, Leonard Rawolf's Travels in the Ea. Printed 
at London. 

Rea. Flora, Ceres, and Pomona, by John Rea. Printed 
at London 1676. in Fol. 

Rivin. Auguſtus Quirinus Rivini, 5% Order ranging 
Plants by the Figures of their Flowers. Printed in 
Claſſes at Leipſick in 1690, 1691, and 1699. in Fol. 
with Figures. | 

Roy. Flor. Leyd. Adrian Van Royen, Profeſſor of Be- 
tany at Leyden, bis Prodromus, or Catalogue of the 
Plants growing in the Phyſuck Garden at Leyden, 
Printed at Leyden 1741. in 8vo. , a 

Sauv., Flora Monſpelienſis 'by Fr. Sauvage Hage 8vyo, 


1755. 
Scheuch. John Jacob Scheuzer, bis Obſervations of the 


Plants be diſcovered growing on the Alps, in three 
Journeys. Printed at Leyden, in two Volumes 410. 
1723. | 

Sloan. Cat. A Catalogue of the, Plants growing in the 
Iſland of Jamaica, 2 Sloane, M Printed 
at London 1696. in 8vo. Ts | 

Sloan, Hiſt. 4 Natural Hiſtory of Jamaica, by Sir Hans 
Sloane, M. D. Printed at London 1307. and 1725. 
in two Volumes Folio. 

Swert. 4 Florilegium, er, A Collection of Flowers by 
Swertius.. Printed at Frankfort 1612. in Fol. 

Tab. Ic. cons of Plants, by Tabernæmontanus. Printed 
at Frankfort 1590. in Fol. | 

Tourn. Inflitutions of Botany, by Joſeph Pitton Tour- 
nefart. Printed at Paris 1716. 4to. 

T. Cor. A Corollary to the Inſtitutions of Betany, by 
Joſeph Pitton Tournefort. Printed at Paris 1703. 4to. 

Trew. Chriſtopher Jacob Trew De#er of Pbyſic, F. R. 
S. and of ihe Academy of natural Curiefities, who bas 
publifhed five Decades of rpre Plants finely illuminated in 
folio at Neutenberg. | | 

Triumf. John Baptiſt Triwmfetta, 5is Obſervations on 
the Vegetation of Plants, with bis Hiſtory of the Plants 
growing about Rome. Printed at Rome 1685, in 4to. 

Triumf. Syl. John Baptiſt Triumſetta, bis: SyPabus of 
the Plants in the Phyſict Garden at Rome. 

Vaill. Sebaftian Vaillant, 5is new Generg of | Plants, 
Printed in the Memoirs of itbe Acadbmy of Sciences. 


Vaill. Dif. Sebaſtian Vaillagt's Diſcaur/c on the Structure 


of Flowers. Printed at Leyden 1718. in 4to. 

Volk. Flora Neurenbergenſis. An Account of Plants in 
the Garden of Neurenberg, «f Dr, Volkamer. Printed 
at Neurenberg 1700. 4 jt 

Zan. A Hiftory of Plants, by Jacob Zanom. | Priated 
at Bologna 167 5, in Folio. 
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Genus. 
Abies 
Abrotanum 
Abſinthium 
Abutilon 
1 
Acaly 
2 
Acer 
Acetoſa 
Aconitum 


Acorus 


Actæa 
Adenanthera 
Adonis 3 
Æſchynomene 
Æſculus 

Agave 
Ageratum 
Agrimone 
Agroſtemma 
Alaternus . 
Alcea 


Alchimilla 


Allium . 
Alnus 


Aloe 


Alpinia 
Alyſſum 
Amaranthus 


Amaryllis 


Ambroſia 
Amethyſtea 
Ammannia 
Ammi 
Amomum 
Amorpha 
Amygdalus 


Anacardium 


Anacyclus 


Anagallis 
Anagyris 


Ananas 


Anaſtatica 


Anchuſa 


Andrachne | 
Androſace 
Andryala 
Anemone 


Anethum 
Angelica 


Anguria 


Ani 

Anona 
Anthemis 
Anthericum 


Antholyza 


Anthoſpermum 


Antirrhinum 
Aphaca 


Anthyllis 


Clafs. | Order. 
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LIN NæVs. 
: Genus, | Claſs. 
, Apium 5 
pat” neo 5 
Aquilegia 13 
Arabis Is 
Arachis 17 
Arbutus 10 
Arctium 19 
ArQotis 19 
Argemone 13 
Ariſtolochia 20 
Armeniaca 12 
Arnica 19 
Artedia 5 
Artemiſia 18 
Arum 20 
Arundo 3 
Aſarina 14 
Aſarum 11 
Aſclepias 5 
Aſcyrum 18 
Aſpalathus 17 
Aſparagus 6 
Aſperugo 5 
Aſphodelus 6 
Aſplenium 2 
Aſter | y 
Aftragalus 17 
Aſtrantia 5 
Athamanta 5 
AtraQylis 17 
Atraphaxis 6 
Atriplex 23 
Atropha 5 
Avena 3 
Aurantium f 18 
Auricula Urſi ts 
Azalea 5 
Baccharis 19 
Baniſteria 10 
Barleria 14 
Bartramia 10 
Baſella 5 
Bauhinia 10 
Bellis 19 
Bellonia | 5 
Berberis 6 
Beſleria 14 
Beta 5 
Betonica 14 
Betula 21 
Bidens 19 
Bignonia 14 
Biſcutella 1 5 
Biſerrula I 
Biſtorta 5 
Bixa 13 
Blitum I 
Bocconia 13 
Boerhaavia I 
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Genus. 
Bombax 
Bontia 
2 

rra 
Boſia af 
Brabejum 
Braflica 
Breynia 
Bromelia 
Browallia 
Brunsfelſia 
Bryonia 
Bubon 
Buddleja 
Bugula 
Bulbocodium 
Bunias 
Bunium 


Buphthalm 


Bupleurum 
Butomus 
Buxus 
Cacalia 
Cacao 

hrys 
Cacts 
Cæſalpina 
Calendula . 
Calla 
Caltha 
Cameraria 
Campanula 
Canna 


Cannabis 


Capparis 


Capraria 


Capſicum 
Cardamine 
Cardiaca 
Cardioſpermum 
Carduus 
Carica 
Carlina 
Carpinus 
Carthamus 
1 
aryophyllus 
Caſſia N 
Caſſine 
Caſtanea 
Catananche 
Cateibza 
Ceanothus 
Cedrus 
Celaſtrus 
Celoſia 
Celſia 
Celtis 
Centaurea 
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Order. | 


The Claſs and Order of each Plant, according to the Syſtem of Dr. 
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3 
l 
2 
I 
2 
I 
I 
2” 
l 
10 
2 
I 
I 
I 


*. 
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2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
4 
I 
2 
I 
I 
4 
7 
7 
L 
I 
I 
5 
I 
2 
I 
2 
I 
3 
1 
9 
I 
8 
I 
2 
I 
I 
3 
8 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
2 
2 
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Genus. 
Cephalanthus 
Ceraſtium 
Ceratonia 
Cerbera 
Cercis 
Cereus 
Cerinthe 
Ceſtrum 
Cherophyllum 


Claſs. Order. 


4 
10 
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5 
10 
12 


5 
5 


Chamærops, Appendix : 
15 
13 
13 


Cheiranthus 
Chelidonium 
Chelone 
Chenopodium 
Chionanthus 
Chironia 
Chondrilla 
Chryſanthemam 
Chryſobalanus 
Chryſocoma 
Chryſophyllum 
Chryſoſplenium 
Cicer 
Cicharium 
Cicuta 

Circea 
Ciſſampelos 
Ciſtus 
Citharexylon 
Citrus 
Claytonia 
Clematis 
Cleome 
Clethra 


Cliffortia 


Clinopodium 
Clitoria 
Cluſia 
Cutia 
Clypeola 
Cneorum 
Cnicus 
Cochlearia 
Coffea 

Coix 
Colchicum 
Coldenia 
Collinſonia 
Columnea- 
Colutea 
Comarum 
Commelina 
Conium 


Conocarpus 


Convallaria 


Convolvulus 


Conyza 


Corchorus 
Cordia 


Coreopſis 
Coriandrum 
Cora: ia 
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Genus, 


Coris 


Coriſpermum 
Cormis 
Cornutia 
Coronilla 
Cortuſa 
Corylus 
Coſtus 
Cotula 
Cotyledon 
Crambe 
Craniolaria 
Craſlula 
Cratzgus 
Crateva 
Crepis 
Creſcentia 
Crinum 
Crithmum 
Crocus 
Crotolaria 
Croton 
Crucianella 
Cucubalus 
Cucumis 
Cucurbita 
Cuminum 
Cunonia 
Cupreſſus 
Curcuma 
Cyclamen 
Cydonia 
Cynanchum 
Cynara 
Cynogloſſum 
Cypripedium 
Cyriſus 
Dalechampia 
Damaſonium 
Daphne 
Datiſca 


Datura 


Daucus 
De!phinium 
Dentaria 
Dianthera 
Dianthus 
Dictamnus 
Diervilla 
Digitalis 
Dioſcorea 
Dioſma 
Dioſpy tos 
Dipſacus 
Dodartia 
Doronicum 
Dorſtenia 
Draba 
Dracocephalum 
Dracontium 
Durantia 
Ebenus 


4 
14 
17 

5 
21 

1 
19 
10 


15 


| Claſs. 
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| Order: 
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Genus. 

Echinophora 
Echinops 
Echium 
Elæagnus 
Elephantopus 
Emerus 
Empetrum 
Ephedra 
Epigæa 
Epilobium 
Epimedium 
Erica 
Erigeron 
Erinus 
Eriocephalus 
Eruca 
Ervum- 
Eryngium 
Eryſimum 
Erythrina 
Erythronium 
Euonymus 
Eupatorium 
Euphorbia 
Faba | 
Fagonia 
Fagus 
Ferula 

Ficus 
Feeniculum 
Fragaria 
Frangula 
Fraxinus 
Fritillaria 


Fuchſia, Appendix 


Fumaria 
Galanthus 
Galega 
Galenia 
Galeopſis 
Galium 
Garcinia 
Garidella 
Geniſta 
Gentiana 
Geranium 
Geſnera 
Geum 
Gladiolus 
Gleditſia 
Globulatia 
Glorioſa 
Glycine 
Glycyrrhiza 
Gnaphalium 
Gomphrena 
Goſſypium 
Gratiola 
Grewia 
Gronovia 
Groſſularia 
Guajacum 


Order. 
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Genus, 
Guilandina 
Gundelia 
Gypſophyla 
Haemanthus 
Haxmatoxylum 
Halleria 
Hamamelis 
Hcdera 
Hedy ſarum 
Helenium 
Helianthemum 
Helianthus 
Helicteres 
Heliocarpos 
Heliotropium 
Helleborus 
Hemerocallis 
Hepatica 
Hermannia 


HermodaQylus 


Hernandia 
Herniaria 
Heſperis 
Hibiſcus 
Hieracium 


Hippocaſtanum 


Hippocratea 


Hippomane Appen. 


Hippophae 


Holcus 
Hordeum 
Horm inum 
Hottonia 
Hura. 
Hyacinthus 
Hydrangea 


Hydrophyllon 


ymenza 
Hyoſcyamus. 
Hypecoum 
Hypericum. 
Hyſſopus 
aſminum 
Jaropta 
beris 
Hex | 
Impatiens 
Imperatoria 
Inga 
Inula 

— 
pomoea 
Iris 

Iſatis 
Iſopyrum 
Itea 
Juglans 

ncus 

uniperus 

uſſiæa 

uſticia 
Ixia 
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Kalmia 


Karatas 
Koempteria 
Kiggelaria 
Knautia 
LaQuca 
Lagoecia 
Lamium 
Lantana 
Lapſana 
Larix 
Laſerpitium 
Lathyrus 
Lagandula 
Lavatera 
Laurus 
Lawſonia 
Ledum 
Leontice _ . 
Leonurus 
Lepidium 
Leucojum 


Lichen 


Liguſticum 
Liguſtrum 
Lilium 

Li modorum 
Limon 
Limonium 
Linaria 
Linum 
Lippia 
Liquidamber 
Lithoſpermum 
Lobelia 
Lonchitis 
Lonicera 
Loranthus 
Lotus 
Ludvigia 
Luffa 
Lunaria 
Lupinus 
Lupulus 
Lychnis 
Lycium ' 
Lycoperſicon 
Lyſimachia 
Lythrum 
Magnolia 
Malope 
Malpighia 
Malva 


Malus 


Mammea 


Mandragora 
Maranta 
Marrubium 
Ma rtynia 
Matricaria 
Maurocenia 


Meadia 
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Genus. 
Medicola 
Medica 
Medicago 
Me lampyru m 
Melaſtoma 
Melia 
Melianthus 
Xſeliſſa 
Melo 
Melongena 
Nelothria 
Memiſpermum 
Mentha 
Mentzelia 
Mercurialis 


Meſembryanthe- 


mum 


Meſpilus 


Micropus 
Milium 
Milleria 
Mimoſa 
Mimulus 


AMirabilis 


Muella 
Mollugo 
Molucella 
Momordica 
Monarda 
Morina 
Morus | 
Muntingia 
Muſa 
Muſcari 
Myagrum 
rc | 
Myrtus 
Napœa 
Narciſſus 
Naſturtium 
Nepeta 

Ne rium 
Nicotiana 


Nigelia 


Nyctanthes 
Nymphæa 
Ny ſſa 
Ocymum 
CEnanthe 
CEnothera 
Oldenlandia 
Olea 
Onobrychus 


Ononis 


Onopordum 


Ophrys 
Opuntia 


Orchis 
Origanum 
Ornithogalum 
Ornithopus 
Orobus 


| 
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Genus. 
Oryza 
O ſteoſpermum 
Ofyris 
Othonna 
Oxalis 
Padus 
Pceonia 
Paliurus 
Palma Appendix 
Panax 
* Pancratium 
Panicum 
Papaver 
Parietaria 
Paris 
Parkinſonia 
Parnaſſia 
Paronychia 
Parthenium 
Paſſerina 
Paſſiflora 
Paſtinaca 
Pavia 
Paullinia 
Pega num 
Pentapetes 
Pereſkia 
Periclymenum 
Periploca 
Perſea 
Perſica 
Pe rſicaria 
Petaſites 


Petiveria 


Petrea 
Peucedanum 
Phaca 
Phaſeolus 
Philadelphus 
Philly rea 
Phlomis 
Phlox 
Phylica 
Phyllanthus 
Phyllis 
Phyſalis 
Phytolacca 
Piercea 
Pimpinella 
Pinus 
Piper 
Piſonia 
Piſtacia 
Piſum 
Platanus 
Plumbago 

Plumeria 

Podophyllum 

Poinciana 

Polemonium 

Polianthes 

Polium 
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Genus. 


Polygala 


Polypodium 
Pontederia 
Populus 
Porrum 
Portulaca 
Potentilla 
Poterium 
Praſium 
Prenanthes 
Primula 
Prinos 
Protea 
Prunella 
Prunus 
Pſidium 
Pſoralea 
Ptelea 
Pulegium 
Pulmonaria 
Pulſatilla 
Punica 
Pyrola 
Pyrus 
Quercus 
Randia 
Ranunculus 
Rapa 
Raphanus 
Rapunculus 
Rapuntium 
Ranvolka 
Reſeda 
Rhamnus 
Rheum 
Rhexia 
Rhinanthus 
Rhodiola 
Rhododendron 


Rhus 


Ribes 


| Ricinus 


Rivinia 
Robinia 
Rondeletia 
Roſa 
Roſmarinus 
Royena 
Rubia 
Rubus 
Rudbeckia 
Ruellia 
Rumex 
Ruſcus 
Ruta 
Ruyſchiana 
Saccharum 
Sagittaria 
Salix 
Salfola 
Salvia 
Sambucus 
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Genus. 
Samolus 
Samyda 
Sanguinaria 
Sanguiſorba 
Sanicula 
Santolina 
Sanindus 
Saponaria 
Sapota 
Sarracena 
Satufeja 
Satyrium 
Saururus 
Saxifraga 
Scabioſa 
Scandix 
Schinus 
Scilla 
Sclarea 
Scoly mus 
Scorpiurus 
Scorzonera 
Scrophularia 
Scutellaria 
Secale 
Securidaca 
Sedum 
Selago 
Selinum 
Sempervivum 
Senecio 
Senna 
Berapias 
Serratula 
Seſamum 
Seſeli 
Sherardia 
Sicyos 
Sida 
Sideritis 
Sideroxylum 
Sigeſbeckia 
Silene 
Siler 
Silphium 
Sinapis 
Siſon 
Siſymbrium 
Sig rinchium 
Sium 
Smilax 
Smyrnium 
Solanum 
Soldanella 
Solidago 
Sophora 
Sorbus 
Spartium 
Speragula 
Spermacoce * 
Sphzranthus 
Sphondylium 
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Genus. 
Spigelia 
Spinacia 
Spiræa 
Stachys 
Stœhelina 
Stapelia 
Staphylæa 
Statice 
Stewartia 
Stoebe 
Stoechas 


Stratiotes 


Styrax 

Suriana 
Symphytum 
Syringa 
Tabernzmontana 
Tagetes 


Tamarindus 


Tamarix 
Tamus 
Tanacetum 
Tarchonanthus 
1 
Telephium 
Tetracera 
Tetragonia 
Tetragonotheca 
Teucrium 
Thalictrum 
Thapſia 
Theligonium 
Theobroma 
Thlaſpi 
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2 
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2 
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Thuya 


Genus. 


Thymbra | 
Thymus 
Tiarella 
Tilia 
Tithymalus 
Tolaifera 
Tordylium 
Tormentilla 
Tournefortia 
Toxicodendron 
Trachelium 
Tradeſcantia 
Tragacantha 
Tragia 
Tragopogon 
Tribulus 
Trichoſanthes 
Trichoſtema 
Tridax 
Trifolium 
Trigonella 
Trillium 
Trioſteum 
Triticum 
Triumfetta 
Trollius 
Tropœolum 
Tulipa 
Tulipifera 
Turnera 
Turritis 


Tuſſilago 


Vaccinium 
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Genus. 


Valeriana 


Vanilla 
Vella 
Veratrum 
Verbaſcum 
Verbena 
Verbeſina 
Veronica 
Viburnum 
Vicia 

Vinca 

Viola 
Viſcum 
Vitex 

Vitis 
Volkameria 
Ulex 

Ulmus 
Urena 
Urtica 
Uvularia 
Waltheria 
Wat ſonia 
Xanthium 
Xanthoxylum 
Xeranthemum 
Ximenia Appendix 
Xiphion 
Yucca 

Zea W 
Ziziphor a 
Ziziphus 
Zygophyllum 
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GARDENERS DICTIONARY. 


4 
ABT 
BELE Tree. See Populus. SES 
ABIES ; The Fir-tree, In French Sapin and 
Avet. 
The Characters of this tree are, 

It bath male Flowers, which are produced al, remote 
Diſtances from the Cones.on the ſame Tree, Theſe are 
compoſed of many Stamina joined in a Column, ſupporting 
ere Summits, and are diſpoſed in a conical Spike, The 
Pemale Flotuers are alſo collected in 4 _ Cone; each 
Scale baving generally tos Flowers, Theſe hi 
but from the Embryo ariſes a ſengle Style, crowned with a 


Munt Stigma. The Embryo afterwards turns to an oblong. 


Seed or Nut, incloſed between the Scales of the Cones, eac 

Scale having for the moſt Part two Seeds under it... To this 
is to be added, that the leaves of the Tree are produced 
Engle, whereas thoſe * the Pine baue two or more Leaves 


ariſing from the ſame Sheath. 


The Species of this Tree, which are at: preſent. to 


be found in the Engliſh Gardens, are, 

1: Airs taxi folio, fruflu ſurſum ſpectante. Turn. 
The Silver or Yew-leaved Fir Tree. 

2. Apes fenujori folio, fructu deorſum inflexo. Tourn. 
The Common Fir or Pitch Tree; ſometimes called, The 
Norway or Spruce Fir. | 

3. Aries. minor, pectinatis foliir, Virginiana, conts 
par vit ſubrotundis. Pluk, Alm. Virginian Fir Tree with 
ſmall roundiſh Cones, commonly called Hemlock Fir. 

4. Anixs piceæ foliis brevibus, conis minimis. Rand. 
The Pitch-leaved Fir Tree, with ſmall Cones, commenly 
ralled, The Newfoundland Black Spruce Fir. 2 

Aris pfcræ foliis Brevioribus, canis parvis Biunci- 
WF laxit. Rand. The ſhorteſt Pitch-leaved Fir Tree, 
with looſe Cones, commanly called, The Newfoundland 
White Spruce Fir. | a 

6. AB1Es taxi foliit, odoya, Balfami Gilaadenſit. Raii. 
Hiſt. App. The. Balm of Gilead. Fir. ; ; 

7. Anlxs orientalis, folio brevi & tetragono, frutflu 


minimo, deorſum inflexo, 7. Eaſtern, Fir Tree, with ſhort. 


ſquare Leaves, and ſmall Fruit hanging downward. 

8. Apts. major Sinenſis, pettinatis taxi foliis ſubtur 
cæſiis, conic grandioribus ſurſum rigentibus, feliorum & 
ſquamarum apiculit ſpinaſiti. Flut. Amatb. Great Fir 
Free of China, with Yew Leaves, large Cones grow- 
ing upright, and; the, Points of the Leaves prickly, 
9. Aslks maxima Sinenſis, pectinatis taxi foliis, apiculit 


ew Leaves not prickly at their Points. 


ave no Petals, 


won ſpin, Flut. Almath, Greateſt China Fir Tree 


ABI 


The iſt and 2d Sorts of Fir are very common in 
moſt Gardens, and Plantations of ever-green Trees. 

The iſt grows in great Plenty about Straſburg, and 
ſome other Parts of Germany; from whence the Tur- 
pentine is brought td Eng/and. But the moſt beautiful 
of theſe Trees are growing upon Mount Olympus, from 


whence I have received: Cones, which were upwards - 
of. a Foot in Length. Dr. Towrnefort, in his Travels 


mentions the Firs of Mount Olympus as the moſt beauti- 
ful Trees in the Levant:. ; 


The 2d Sort which is very common in the Woods 


of Norway is the Tree that affords the white Deal, and 
grows in the Valleys where the Soil is very deep. 
There are. two or. three Varieties of 

greatly differing in the Length and Colour of their 
caves, as alſo in the Size of their Cones, one of which 
has been diſtinguiſhed by 2 Gardeners, under 
the Title of Long Coned Corniſh Fir. The Leaves of 
this are whiter, and much longer than the others; the 
Cones are alſo of a greater Length than thoſe of the 
common Sort, ſo that by the Appearance of the. Trees, 
any Perſon might ſuppoſe them to be a diſtinct Species. 


But from the Seeds which were.carefully taken from 
this Sort, both Varieties of Plants have riſen, therefore 


they muſt be only deemed Varieties. There is alſo a 3d 
Variety, whoſe — are ſmaller and ſhorter than the 
common Fir. 
England from the Northern Parts of America, but as 
the Trees advance in Growth, they approach ſo nearly 


to the common Sort, as not to be diſtinguiſhed; it may 


be preſumed therefore that they are the ſame. 
; F rom this Tree the Pizch is drawn, and hence it had 
the Title of the Picea, or Pitch Tree. . | 

The zd Sort was formerly growing in the Biſhop of 
Lindon's Garden at Fulbam ; and of late Years there has 
been a great Number of the. Trees raiſedfrom the Cones - 
which have been brough This Sort is 


t from America. 


very hardy in reſpect to Cold-; but it ſhould. have a: 


moiſt Soil; for in dry land it makes very little Pro- 
greſs, It never grows to be a. very large Tree in its na- 
tive Soil, but ſhoots its Branches out horizontally to a. 
great Diſtance, and is not ſo beautiful as the other Fits; 
the Leaves growing but thinly upon the Branches, and 
having ſo — — Reſemblance of thoſe of the Yew, 
that at a ſmall 
from that Tree, a Forres of Skill. 

The. 4th. Sort is a _ of North America, "from, 


- — 


. —_ 


* 
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this Species, 


The ſeeds of this have been ſent to 


iſtance they are not eaſily diſtinguiſhed . 


* 
o 
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whence the ſeeds have been brought to England, and 
great Numbers of the Plants raiſed. This is called by 
the Inhabitants in America, the Black Spruce Fir, pro- 
bably from the Colour of the Bark, for the Leaves are 
not of a darker Colour than thoſe of the White. It 
grows naturally in Swamps and Bogs, and never becomes 
a very large Tree. 

'The 5th Sort is a Native of the ſame Country ; but 
it. grows naturally on the Mountains and higher Lands, 
and arrives to a much greater Site than the former. 
'The Leaves of both theſe Trees are by the Inhabitants 
of America uſed indifferently for the making of Spruce 
Beer, from whence they had the Appellation of Spruce 
Tree. There were many Years ago ſome Plants of this 
Sort growing in the Gardens of the Biſhop of London at 
Fulbam, in thoſe of Mr. Reynold/an at Hillendon near 

* Uxbridge, and Mr. Darby Gardener at Hoxton, but theſe 
have been long deſtroyed ; ſo that in the Gardens near 
London, there are not any of theſe Trees which are 
much above thirty Years Growth. Thoſe in the elegant 
Gardens of his Grace the Duke of Argyle, at Whitten 
near Hounſlow, are by much the fineft I have ſeen. But 
there muſt be fome Trees of a greater Age in Devon- 
ſhire, unleſs they have been deſtroyed : for in the Year 
1724, I received ſome Branches of this Tree full of 
Cones, from a Gentleman of that Country, who had 
ſeveral of the Trees then growing, which were of a 
confiderable Size. Theſe had been raiſed from Seeds 
brought from Newfoundland, from whence there has 
been of late Years a great Number of the Cones brought 
to England, ſome of which were called Red Spruce ; but 
the Plants which have been raiſed from theSeeds, are fo 
like thoſe of the Black, as not to be diſtinguiſhed from it ; 
nor can I perceive any Difference in their Cones, ſo that 
it may be ſuppoſed they are the ſame. | 

From both theſe Species of Fir, exudes a fine clear 
Turpentine of a ſtrong Scent, which the Native Indians 
uſe to cure green Wounds, and alſo for ſome internal 
'Diſorders : and of late Years the Engliſh Phyſicians 
in North America, have likewiſe adopted it into their 
Practice. L 

The 6th Sort is a Native of America, from 
whence the Seeds have been brought into Europe, This 
Tree abounds with a clear fragrant Turpentine, com- 
monly ſold in England for the Balm of Gilead; and from 
Hence the Title of Balm of Gilead has been' given to 
this Species of Fir, tho* the Tree from whence the 
true Balm of Gilead is taken, is near of kin to the Te- 
rebinthus or Piſtachia-nut. 

This Sort of Fir, while young, is the moſt beautiful 
of any of the Kinds yet known ; but in almoſt all the 
Places where theſe Trees have been planted, they 
have not continued fair above ten or twelve Years ; 
and where they have thriven moſt while young, 
there they have ſooneſt decayed. The firſt Ny mot 
ance of their Decay is, their producing a great Num- 
ber of Cones, and Male Flowers ; ſoon after which, 
their leading Shoof turns crooked, and a great Quan- 
tity of Turpentine runs down their Stems ; then their 
Leaves fall off, and, in a year or two, they die. 
This ſudden Decay of the Trees has brought them into 
Diſrepute, ſo that few Perſons at preſent care to plant 
them; for the ſame has happened in moſt Soils and 


ABI 


Situations; nor have I ſeen any free from this Acci- 
dent, except at his Grace the Duke of Bedford's at Mo- 
burn-Abbey ; where, in that noble Plantation of 
ever-green Trees, are Numbers of this Sort of conſide- 
rable Growth which yet remain in good Health. The 
Soil in which theſe are planted, is a deep Sand, fo that their 
roots may ſtrike deep, without meeting any Obſtruction, 
to which the preſent Vigour of the Trees is imputed. 

The 7th Sort was diſcovered in the Levant by 
Dr. Tournefort, who ſent the Cones to the royal Garden 
at Paris, This Kind of Fir is very common in the 
wn] cg of the Arcbipelago, from whence the Cones 
ma eaſily procured, It has alſo been found in 
Iftria and Dalmatia ; and it may probably grow in many 
other Places. = | 

The other two. Sorts are very common in China, 
from whence I have received Seeds and Branches of 
both Kinds ; but the Seeds, having been taken out 
of their Cones before they were brought over, were 
dried up, and loſt their Germ, ſo that none of them 
grew: whoever, therefore, is deſirous to propagate any 
of the coniferous Trees, ſhould have the Cones gather- 
ed when ripe, before they open and let out the 
Seeds, in which the wil continue freſh a long 
Time. Whereas if the Seeds are taken out of the Cones, 
they will not retain their growing Quality, ſo as ta be 
tranſported from one Country to another, at any con- 
ſiderable Diſtance. 

Theſe Sorts are, at preſent, very rare in England: 
the 8th was formerly growing in the Garden of 
Mr. Edward Morgan in Weftminifter, a Branch of which 
was given Mr. Ray by Mr. Deody, a very curious Bota- 
niſt ; but this Tree has been deſtroyed many Years ago. 
The Leaves of it are much longer than thoſe of any other 
Kind of Fir yet known ; but as there have not been 


any Cones of theſe Trees brought into England, I know 


not how they differ from thoſe of the other Sorts in 
this reſpect. The Seeds indeed, which I have received, 
were larger than thoſe of any other Fir J have yet ſeen. 
Theſe Trees are all raiſed from Seeds taken out of 
their polyſpermous Cones, The way to get out the 
Seeds is, by expoſing the Cones to a gentle F ire, which 
will cauſe their ſquamous Cells to open, and readily 
emit their Seeds: But they ſhould not be expoſed to 
too great a Heat, This ought not to be done until 
you are ready to ſow them ; which is beſt performed in 
the latter End vf March. 
Theſe Plants ſhould be all raiſed in a Nurſery, where 
they may be protected from the Birds; otherwiſe the 
will be in Danger of being deſtroyed when they Grit 
come up. For as they bring up the Huſk of the Seed 
on the Lop of the Plant, the Birds in picking off the 
Huſk will break off the L ops of the Plants, whereby a 
whole Eed may be loſt ina few Hours, if not carefully 
guarded from them. - 
The beſt Time for ſowing theſe Seeds is about the 
latter End of March, or the Beginning of April, ac- 
cording as the Seaſon is more or leſs forward, on a Bed 


of light Earth, covering the Seeds about half an Inch 


deep with the ſame Sort of Mould. Tf this Bed be 
netted over to keep off the Birds, it will be a ſure Me- 
thod of preventing them from deſtroying the -young 
Plants at their firſt coming out of the Ground; at 


which 
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which Time they ſhould likewiſe be ſcreened from the 


Sun in the Middle of the Day, by covering the Beds 


with Mats ; becauſe too much Sun frequently deſtroys 
theſe Plants when they are young. In this Bed the 
Plants ſhould remain until the following Spring ; when 
there ſhould be a Number of Beds prepared in the Nur- 
ſery to receive thoſe Seedlings ; and in the Beginning 
of April they ſhould be tranſplanted into the Beds, at 
the Diſtance of fix Inches Row from Row, and in the 
Rows at three Inches aſunder, ſetting them in a Quin- 
cunx Order. In removing theſe Plants, they ſhould 
be very carefully raiſed up with a Trowel, ſo as not to 
break off the Fibres of their Roots; and they ſhould 
be kept as little Time out of the Ground as poſſible. 
During the Time too they are out, their Roots ſhould 
be covered, to prevent the Wind from drying their 
Fibres ; and in planting, the Earth ſhould- be preſſed 
cloſe to their Roots, to prevent the Air from pene- 
trating to them. If the Seaſon proves dry, it will be 
proper to water the Plants every Week one or twice, 
according to the Warmth of the Weather ; and the 


Beds ſhould be covered with Mats, to ſcreen the Plants 


from the Sun, and drying Winds, until they have taken 
od Root ; after which Time they will require little 
— Care, than to keep them clear from Weeds. In 
theſe Beds the Plants may remain two Vears; at the 
End of which they ſhould be tranſplanted into an open 
Spot of Ground ; for their Roots will in that Time 
meet quite over the Beds. This Ground ſhould be well 
trenched and cleared from all noxious Weeds, and 
made level to receive the Plants, which ſhould be tranſ- 
anted about the Beginning of April, juſt before they 
gin to ſhoot; and it the Weather prove moiſt, it wi 


be of great Advantage to the growing of the Plants. 


In removing them out of the Beds, great Care ſhould 
be taken, not to tear off or injure their Roots; nor 
ſhould too many of the Plants be taken up at one 
Time; but rather plant them as faſt as they are taken 
up, that they may be as little Time out of the Ground 
as poſſible. For the drying Winds, which uſually hap- 

n at this Seafon, will greatly injure the Roots of theſe 

lants, if much expoſed thereto. 

The Diſtance at which they Mould be placed in the 
Nurſery, ſhould be four Feet Row from Row, and m 
the Rows two Feet aſunder. This Diſtance may by 
ſome be thought. too great; but if it be conſidered 
how much their Roots ſpread in the Ground, as alſo 
that when they are planted nearer together, it will be 
very difficult to take up the Plants again without cut- 
ing and tearing off their Roots, eſpecially if they are 
not all taken up clean at the ſame Time; theſe Conſide- 
rations muſt have greater Weight than that of the Loſs 
of a little Ground, with all who have any Regard to the 
future Welfare of the Plants. In planting them, it 
will be adviſeable to draw a Line croſs the Ground, and 
to dig out a Trench of a Foot wide thereby, into which 
the Plants may be placed at the Diſtance of two Feet 
aſunder. Then fill up the Earth into the Trench, co- 
vering the Roots of the Plants with the fineſt part of 
it, and ſcattering it carefully between the Roots; and 
when the whole Trench is filled in, preſs the Earth 
gently down with your Feet ; but by no means tread it 
too hard, ” oath if the Ground be ſtrong, or apt to 
bind too cloſe. 
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When the Plants are thus ſet, if the Seaſon ſhould 
prove dry, they ought to be watered, in order to 
ſettle the Earth to their roots; and, if this be re- 
peated three or four Times (if the Seaſon ſhould 
continue dry) it will greatly promote their taking new 
— and ſecure them from the Injuries of the drying 

inds. Y 

In this Nurſery the Plants may remain two or three 
Years, according to the Progreſs they ſhall have made; 
and during this Time, the Ground between the Plants 
ſhould be conſtantly kept clean from Weeds, and dug 
between the Rows every Spring; in doing of which, 
Care muſt be taken not to cut or injure the Roots of 
the Plants : This is all the Culture they will require 
during their Continuance in the Nurſery. When tranſ- 
planted into the Places where they are to remain, the 
neceſſary Care to be taken is, in taking them up, not 
to injure or cut off their Roots, and to let them be as 
little Time out of the Ground as poſſible ; and when they 
are out, in particular, to guard their Roots from the 
drying Winds. The ſureſt Time for removing theſe 
Trees is about the Beginning of April. For though 
they may be, and often are, removed with Succeſs at 
Michaelmas, yet the Spring is the more ſure Seaſon, 
eſpecially in moiſt Land. 

Moſt of the Kinds of Firs may be removed at the 
Height of ſix or ſeven Feet; but thoſe of two Feet 
high are much better, and will in a few Years gain the 
Aicendent of thoſe taller Trees: I would not there- 
fore, adviſe the tranſplanting of theſe "Trees when they 
are much above two Feet high, eſpecially if they have 
ſtood long in the Nurſery unremoved. For then their 
Roots will have extended themſelves to a great Diſ- 
tance, which will be cut in taking them out of the 
Ground ; and where great Amputation is uſed either to 
the Roots or Branches of theſe Trees, the Quantity of 
Turpentine, which commonly iſſues from the Wounds, 
will greatly weaken the Trees. I here is another Ad- 
vantage alſo in planting them when ſmall; which is that 
of not requiring Staking to ſecure them from being 
blown down by ſtrong Winds, which in tatl Trees is a 
great Trouble and Expence. And whoever will give 
themſelves the Pains to obſerve, how much Trees of 
two Feet high exceed in Growth thoſe which are re- 
moved at a much greater Height, will, I am ſure, be 
convinced of the Truth of what is here ſaid. 

Theſe Trees are chiefly cultivated for ever-green 
Plaptations in Gardens and Parks, where by their per- 
petual Verdure, they have a pretty effect in Winter; 
and in Summer, are not without their Beauty, by the 
Contraſt in the different Shades of Green between 
them and the other Trees. But as neither of theſe 
Sorts of Fir are equal to the Scotch Pine in the Good- 
neſs of the Timber; they are not fo profitable for large 
Plantations, which are deſigned for Improvement more 
than Beauty. 

The common Spruce Fir is what the white Deals are 
cut from. Theſe Trees grow in the deep ſtrong Soils 


of Norway and Denmark ; and will grow likewife in 


almoſt any Soil or. Situation in England, provided it be 
not within the Reach of the Smoke of great Cities, 
which is very injurious to all theſe Sorts of Trees; nor 
do they thrive near fo well in dunged Land, as in freſh 

B 2 uncultivated 
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uncultivated Soils, The diſrepute theſe Trees have 
been under for ſome Years paſt, has been occaſioned by 
their being planted too cloſe together, or too near other 
Trees, whereby the Air has been excluded from their 
Branches, which has occaſioned moſt of their under 
Branches to decay, ſo that when viewed from the 
Ground under their Branches, they have a greater Ap- 
pearance of dead than living Trees. But.where they 
have been allowed a good Diſtance, and planted in a 
ſtrong freſh. Soil, they have had their Branches quite 
freſh within ſix or eight Feet of the Ground, and that 
too, in Trees upward of ſixty Feet high. Theſe Trees 
therefore, ſhould not be planted nearer than twelve 
Feet apart; nor ſhould they be ſo near where the Plan- 
tation is more than three Rows deep. In this Caſe, 
eighteen or twenty Feet aſunder will be full near enough, 
eſpecially Where the Trees are deſigned to have their 
Branches feathered near the Ground, in which one of 
the Beauties of theſe Trees conſiſts. 

The Silver Fir requires a ſtronger Land than the 
Spruce; for in dry Ground. they ſeldom make any 
great Progreſs; and many Times, even after they have 
arrived to a conſiderable Size, are deſtroyed by very 
dry Seaſons, where the Soil is ſhallow, or too dry. But 
when they are planted in a proper Soil, they grow to 
a very large Size, and are extremely beautiful, having 
the under Side of their Leaves white, and the upper 
Side of a. dark green Colour. 

This Sort of Fir, however, is frequently injured by 
Froſts, when they happen late in the Spring, eſpecially 
while the Plants are young. For when theſe are plant- 
ed in a warm Situation, they are apt to ſhoot pretty 
early, and if any ſharp Froſts happen after they have 
puſhed, the young ſhoots are killed, ſo that they loſe 
a Year's Growth, and are rendered ſo very a ru 
that many times they have been pulled up and thrown 
away. In cold Situations, however, where they do 
not begin to ſhoot ſo early, they ark not ſubje& to this 
Diſaſter; ard in many ſuch Places, theſe Trees grow 
to a large Size. I have ſometimes ſeen ſome fine Trees 
of this Sort -of Fir, which grew upon natural Bogs, 
where, by extending their Roots, they had drained the 
Ground to a conſiderable Diſtance round them. There 
are ſome Trees of this Kind now growing in England, 
which are upwards of ninety Feet high. 

he Directions before given are for the Culture of the 
common Spruce and Silver Firs, for the other Sorts 
will require a different Treatment, which we ſhall next 
particularly mention, and if properly obſerved, there 
will be no Doubt of Succeſs, provided the Seeds are 
ood, for the Author has frequently made Trial of it to 
vantage. | | 

About the Middle, or latter End of March (accord- 
ing to the Forwardneſs of the Seaſon, by which every 
\ Perſon muſt be guided) make a gentle hot Bed, in 
Length proportional to the Quantity of Seeds to be 
ſown, and where there are Frames which can be ſpared 
for this Purpoſe, theſe may be placed upon the hot 
Bed; but where theſe are wanting, the Bed ſhould be 
cradled over with Hoops, that they may be covered 
with Mats or Canvaſs; then plunge the Bed full of 
- halfpenny Pots. Theſe Pots ſhould be filled with light 
undunged Earth, and the Interſtices between the Pots may 
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be filled up with any other Earth which is neareſt to the 
Place; then ſow the Seeds in the Pots, covering them 
about Half an Inch with the ſame light Earth. Atter this 
the Bed muſt be covered with Glaſſes: where they are 
under Frames, or in the other Caſe, either with Mats or 
Canvaſs ; and where they have Glaſſes, «theſe ſhould be 
tilted up every Day ta admit freſh Air, and when there is 
much Sun,.. the-Glafegſhould be covered in the Heat of 
the Day to ſhade the Bed. This will prevent the Earth 
from drying too faſf, which would prove hurtful to 
the Seeds; nor ſhould the Seeds have too much Wet, 
which would be equally injurious to them: Therefore 
the earth ſhould be but ſeldom watered,. and it muſt 
never be given in great Quantives. - With this Ma- 
nagement the Plants will appear in five or fix Weeks 
Time, when they muſt be carefully guarded from Birds, 
as was before directed for the Common Sorts, and alſo 
ſcreened from the Sun in the Middle of the Day; but 
they muſt now have freſh Air admitted to them at all 
times when the Weather will permit. They may alſo 
be allowed to receive any gentle Showers of Rain, but 
they ſhould not have too great Plenty of Moiſture, 
which will frequently rot the tender Stems of the Plants, 
and cauſe them to drop. Upon the judicious Care of 
this, depends the whole ſucceſs; for I have frequently 
ſeen great Numbers of theſe Plants deſtroyed in one 
Day, by being either too much expoſed to the ſun, or 
from having too much Wet. 

It may, perhaps, ſeem ſtrange to many, that I ſhould 
direct the Sowing the Seeds of theſe Trees which are ſo 
very hardy upon a hot Bed; but from many Trials, I 
have always found they have ſucceeded much better 


this Way, than in any other; for the gentle Warmth 
of the will not only cauſe the Seeds to vegetate 


much ſooner than they would naturally do in the cold 
Ground, but the Plants will alſo riſe much ſtronger, 
and, conſequently, be in leſs Danger of rotting in their 
Shanks. . And as the Warmth of the Bed is only to 
bring up the Plants, fo there ſhould be but little Dung 
employed in making it; for after the Plants are up, 
they muſt be inured to tht open Air, and treated as 
hardily as the common Sorts. 

There may be others, perhaps, who will object to 
the Directions given for ſowing the Seeds in ſuch 
ſmall Pots, becauſe, where there is any Quantity of the 
Seeds, it is uſual to ſow them in Boxes, or large Pots, 
but I can from many Years Experience aver, that moſt 
Sorts of Seeds ſucceed better when ſown in ſmall Pots, 
than in Boxes, or larger ones, and therefore recommend 
this Practice. ; | 

s As the Seeds of the Hemloct Fir will frequently re- 
main in the Ground four or five Months, ſo the Pots, 
in which they are ſown, ſhould not be diſturbed, if the 


Plants come not up as foon as may be expected; for 


unleſs, upon ſtirring the Ground, the Seeds are 
found to be decayed, there may be Hopes of their 
growing the ſecond Spring; for I have ſometimes - had 


the Seeds remain a whole Year in the Ground, and af- 


terwards come up very well ; this. Caution is given to 
prevent the Pots from being too haſtily turned out. 

The Plants of theſe Sorts of Fir muſt be afterwards 
treated in the ſame Way as the common Sorts, with this 
Difference only, that they ought to be tranſplanted into 

' {> - - a more 
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a more ſhady Situation, and moiſter Soil. For while 
theſe Plants are young, they will not thrive if they are 
much expoſed to the Sun, or in a dry Soil; but when 
they have obtained Strength, they will bear the open 
Sun very-well, and in a moiſt Soil will make a great 
Progreſs, whereas in dry Ground they frequently ſtint, 
and produce Plenty of Male Flowers and Cones, by the 
Time they get to the Height of four or five Feet, 

The two American 'Spruce, and the Balm of Gilead 
Firs, are by much the moſt beautiful Sorts yet known, 
their wx 4 being more cloſely garniſhed with Leaves 
placed on every Side of them, and of a brighter Green 

than the common Sorts; conſequently they are better 
adapted for ſuch Plantations as are much in Sight, Dr. 
Linnæus has ſuppoſed theſe to be only Varieties of the 
common Spruce and Silver Firs, but whoever has exa- 
mined their Branches and Cones, can have no Doubt 
of their being diſtin& Species; nor have I ever ob- 
ſerved them to vary, the Seeds always producing the 
ſame Kind of Fir, as the parent Tree from whence 
they are taken, As theſe are all Natives of America, 
where neither of the European Kinds are found growing 
naturally, we may be aſſured they are a diſtinct Species. 
The Scotch Fir (as it is uſually called) being a Pine, 
I ſhall refer that to its 17 Genus of Pinus; under 
which Article all the ſeveral Sorts of European and Ame- 
rican Pines are compriſed; and as their Culture is ſome- 
what difterent from that of the Fir, the Method of pro- 
pagating them will be there fully deſcribed. 

"The Seeds of all Sorts of Firs are eaſily taken out of 
their Cones, which are of a much looſer Texture than 
the Cones of the Pines; but as theſe ſo eaſily open with 
Heat, the Seeds generally drop out in hot Weather, 
and are thereby ſpoiled from growing ſoon after. The 
Cones of the Silver and Balm of Gilead Firs alſo, fall 
to pieces on the Trees, if not gathered by the Middle, 
or End of Ofober, whereby all their Seeds will be loſt ; 
whoever, therefore is deſirous of ſaving their 
ſhould carefully watch the Time of their ripening. 

When the Branches of theſe Trees are cut off, to trim 
them up to have Stems, it ſhould be done gradually, 
never cutting more than two Tier of Branches in one 
Year ; for if too many Wounds are made at the ſame 
Time on theſe reſinous Trees, the Turpentine will iſſue 
out in ſuch Quantities as to weaken and check the Growth 
of them. The beſt Time for pruning theſe Trees is in 
September ; at which Time they abound not ſo much in 
Turpentine as in the Spring; and, conſequently, do not 
bleed much. What flows too out at that Seaſon, is 
ſeldom” more than neceſſary for covering the Wounds, 
to prevent the Wet and Cold of the ſucceeding Winter 
from penetrating the wounded Parts. Theſe B 
ſhould be cut cloſe to the Trunk. 

ABROTANUM, or Southernwood. 

This Plant is better known by its outward Appea- 
rance, than by any diſtin CharaQers which can be gi- 
ven of it, agreeing in moſt Parts with the Wormwood, 
from which .it is not eaſily ſeparated. As it has been 
diſtinguiſhed, however, from that Plant by all the an- 
tient Botaniſts, and the Eng/i/b Name of Southernwood 
being well known, I ſhall continue this Diſtinction, to 
. avoid confounding thoſe Readers who are leſs acquainted 
with botanical Niceties. . 


ranches. 
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The Species are, 


t. ABROTANUM mar anguſiifolium majus. C. B. P. 
Greateſt narrow leaved Southernwood. 

2. ABROTANUM latifolium inodorum. C. B. P. Broad 
leaved Southernwood without Scent. 
3. ABROTANUM mas anyuſtifolium incanum. C. B. P. 


Hoary narrow leaved Southernwood. 


14. ABROTANUM campeſtre, cauliculis albicantibur. 
Fine leaved wild Southernwood, with whitiſh Stalks. 

5. ABROTANU Mcampeſtre, cauliculis rubentibus. C. B. P. 
Fine leaved wild Southernwood, with reddith Stalks. 

6. ABROTANUM campeſtri femile Tingitanum, H. L. 
Tangier Southernwood, reſembling the wild Sort. 

7. ABROTANUM campeſtre incanum, carlinæ adore, 
C. B. P. Hoary Field Southernwood, with a Smell like 
the Carline Thiſtle. | 

8. ABROTANUM bumile, corymbis majoribut aureis, 
H. R. Par. Dwart EIEEY with large golden 
Flowers. | a 

9. ABROTANUM Hiſpanicum, abfintbii Pontici folio. 
Tourn. Spaniſh Southernwood, with a Pontic Worm- 
wood Leaf. 

10. ABROTANUM Hiſpanicum maritimum, folio craſſo 
ſplendente & rigido. Tourn, Spaniſh Sea Southernwood, 
with a thick ſhining ſtiff Leaf. 

11. ABROTANUM mas ex Surinam, molli _— ca- 
neſcent. P. A. Hoary Male Southernwood from Surinam. 

12. ABROTANUM elatius ſubincanum, foliis creberri- 
mis, ſecundum caulem in mete formam faſtigiatis, Pluk. 
Almag. Taller hoary Southernwood, with frequent 
Leaves gathered into a kind of Pyramid. 

13. ABROTANUM orientale annuum, abſintbii minoris 

olio. Tourn. Cor. Annual Eaſtern Southernwood, with 
a Leaf of the leſſer Wormwood. - 

14. ABROTANUM orientale, chamemeli folio. Tourn. 
Cor. Eaſtern Southernwood, with a Camomile Leaf. 

15. ABROTANUM Africanum, foliis argenteis anguſ- 
tis, floribus ſpicatit, capitulis copioſo tomento donatis, D. 
Sher. R. S. African Southernwood, with narrow filver - 
Leaves, ſpiked Flowers, and very woolly Heads. 

16. ABROTANUM Africanum, foliis argenteis anguſtis, 
floribus umbellatis, capituliaitomentoſir. Raii Sup. Afri- 
can Southernwood, with narrow ſilver Leaves, umbel- 
lated Flowers, and woolly Heads. | 

The 1ſt, ad, 3d, 4th; an i 5th Sorts may be propa- 
gated by Slips, or Cuttings, planted the latter End of 
March, or the Beginning of April, on a Bed of freſh 
light Earth, obſerving to water them, until they have 
taken root, two or three times a Week, provided the 
Seaſon proves dry ; and if they are ſhaded in the Mid- 
le of the Day, it will promote their taking Root. 

The 1ſt Sort is commonly propagated by the Gar- 
deners near London, to fornith the Balconies and little 
Courts of the Citizens; for which Purpoſe this Plant 
is well adapted, as it endures the Smoke of London bet- 
ter than moſt other Plants; and the Leaves, when 
bruiſed, emit an agreeable Odour. This Sort was for- 
merly uſed in Medicine, but of late has been expelled 
the Shops. | 

This is by Dr. Linnæut ſtiled Artemiſia foliis ramo- 


4 ſetaceis caule eredto fruticoſo, i. e. Mugwort with 


ﬀ branching Leaves, and an upright woody Stalk. 
The ad and 3d Sorts are at preſent more rare in the 
Engliſh 


- 
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Engliſh Gardens, though equally hardy with the other ; 
and may be planted for under Shrubs, in Quarters of 
low growing Trees, where, by the Diverſity of their 
Leaves, they will afford an agreeable Variety. 
The 4th and 5th — commonly in Germany, 
a 


Raly, and Narbonne, by Way-ſides, and in barren Pla- 
ces; and are alſo found in England by the Way-ſide 
from New-market to Lynn, near a Village called Elden. 
Theſe ſeem to be but Varieties from each other, 
and only differ in the Colour of their Stalks. They 
are ſeldom preſerved in Gardens, unleſs by Botaniſts 
for Variety. Whoever is deſirous to have theſe Plants, 
may eaſily obtain them from the Places of their 
Growth, either the Plants, or the Sceds ; but the 
Seeds ſhould be ſown ſoon after they are ripe ; for 
being very light, will loſe their growing Quality, if 
kept long out of the Ground. Theſe Plants feldom 
continue above three or four Years, when tranſplanted 
into Gardens, ſo that new ones ſhould be raiſed from 
Seed to ſucceed them. x 
The 6th Sort is not ſo hardy as any of the former; 
for, being a Native of warm Countries, it requires 


to be ſheltered in Winter from the Froſt. This may 


be propagated as the former ; but ſhould be kept in 
Pots, that they may be placed under a Frame in Win- 
ter, where they ſhould. have as much free Air as poſ- 
fible in mild Weather ; but in hard Froſts they ought 
to be covered with Glaſſes and Mats to ſecure them. 
The 7th Sort ſhould be treated in the ſame manner 
as the 4th or 5th, and is equally hardy. Theſe will 
continue much longer on a dry barren Soil, than when 
they are planted in a rich Garden Earth. 

The 8th, gth, 1oth, and 14th Sorts may be propa- 
gated by Seeds, or from Slips and Cuttings : it from 
Seeds, they ſhould be ſown on a warm Border of dry 
Earth early in the Spring ; and when the Plants are 
come up, they muſt be conſtantly kept clear from 
Weeds. When the Plants are about four inches high, 
ſome of them may be removed into Pots, that they may 
be placed under Shelter in the Winter; and the 
reſt may be tranſplanted intv a warm Border, obſerv- 
ing to ſhade and water them until they have taken 
new Root; after which time, they will require no 
farther Care, but to keep them as before, clear from 
Weeds. Theſe Plants are ſometimes deſtroyed by ſe- 
vere Froſts, while they are young; but afterwards 
they will endure the Cold of our ordinary Winters 
extremely well, efpecially if planted on a dry lean Soil. 
If you propagate theſe by Slips or Cuttings, they 
— y be treated in the ſame manner as hath been 
directed for the common Sort. | 

The 11th and 12th Sorts are tenderer than any of 
the beforementioned. Theſe may be propagated ei- 
ther by Seeds, or from Slips, as the former : but th 
-muſt be kept in Pots, and require a good — 
in Winter, where they ſhould be permitted to enjoy as 
much free Air as poſſible in mild Weather. 

The 13th Sort is an annual Plant, which rarely pro- 
duces good Seeds in this Country. The fureſt Me- 
thod, however, of obtaining good Seeds is, to raiſe 
the Plants towards the latter End of Summer, and 
preſerve them through the Winter, which will cauſe 
them to flower early the following Summer, ſo that 
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they will have time to perfect their Seeds; whereas 
thoſe which are raiſed in the Spring, will flower late 
in Autumn, and the cold Weather will come on before 
their Seeds have time to ripen. ; 

The 15th and 16th Sorts rarely produce good Seeds 
in Europe; but may be eaſily propagated by Cuttings 


or Slips, which ſhould be planted in Pots filled with 


light freſh Earth, and plunged into a very moderate 
Hot-bed, obſerving to water and ſhade them until =_ 
have taken Root ; after which they ought to be inured, 
by degrees, to bear the open Air; then they are to 
be taken out, and placed -where they may have the 
Morning Sun, and be ſheltered at the ſame time from 
the ſtrong Winds. In this Situation they are to re- 
main till Ofober, when they ought to be removed into 
the Green-houſe, and placed where they may. enjoy 
as much free Air as poſſible in mild Weather, fail- 
ing not frequently to refreſh them with Water ; Care 
muſt be alſo taken to ſecure them from the Froſt, other- 
wiſe they will be deſtroyed. 

ABROTANUM FCOCEMINA. See Santolina, 

ABSINTHIUM, Wormwood. 

The Chara#ers are, 

There are many female and hermaphrodite Flowers in- 
cluded in the ſame ſcaly Empalement : The hermaphrodite 
Flowers occupy the Middle: Theſe are tubulous, confifting 

one Leaf, which is divided into five Parts at the Top. 

female Flowers are ranged round the Border. The 
Difference in the Characters of this and the Southernwood 
is very ſmall, the only Diftinfion between them is, that the 
Empalement of the Wormwood is more globular than that 
of the Southernwood, and the Seeds bade ſmall Hairs fixed 
to their Bottom. 225 * 

The Species are, a” | ; 

1. ABSINTRIUM vulgare majus, J. B. Common 
Wormwood. . 

2. ABS$INTHIUM Ponticum tenuifelium incanum, C. B. 
Pin. True Reman Wormwood. 

3. ABSINTRIUM maritimum, lavendule falis. C. B. 


Pin. Sea Wormwood, with Leaves like Lavender. 


4. ABSINTHIUM —_— abſmthio vulgari fomile. 
C. B. Pin. The inſipid Wormwood is ſo like the 
common, as not eaſily to be diſtinguiſhed from it, 
but by ſmelling and taſting the Herb: this Sort is not 
common in England. 

5. ABSINTHIUM arboreſcens. L. I. Tree Wormwood. 

6. ABsINTHIUM Ponticum mantaunum. C. B. . Com- 
mon mountain Wormwood. 

7. ABSINTHIUM Ponticum Creticum, grati odoris. 
C. B. P. Candy Pontic Wormwood, of a pleaſant Smell. 

8. ApSINTHIUM Ponticum tenuifolium, caulibus pur- 
puraſcentibur, foliis ſupina parte viridioribus. C. B. P. 
Narrow-leav'd Pontic Wormwood, with purpliſh Stalks, 
and Leaves greener on the Under- ſide. 

9. ABSINTHIUM Ponticum tenuifolium Auftriacum. 
C. B. P. Auſtrian Wormwood. 

10. ArsINTHIUM Ponticum "repens wel ſupiaum. 
C. B. P. Creeping Pontic Wormwood. 

11. ABSINTHIUM maeritimum, folits ſuperioribus in 
aliquot lacinias diviſis. C. B. P. Sea Wormwood, 
with the upper Leaves divided into ſome Jags. 

12. ABSINTHIUM Seripbium Germanicum. C. B. P. 
German Sea-Wormwood. 

13. ABSIN- 
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13. Aps1nTHIUM Seripbium Belgicum. C. B. P. Bel- 

gic Sea Wormwood, | 

14. ABSINTHIUM maritimum, Seriphio Belgica ſimile, 

latiore folic, edoris grati. Fluk. Sea Wormwood, re- 
ſembling the Belgie Wormwood, with a broader Leaf, 
and a 2 Smell. | 

15. ABSINTHIUM Seriphium Gallicum. C. B. P. French 
Sea —— | 

16. ABSINTHIUM Sanfonicum Gallicum, C. B. P. 
French Wormwood. | ; 

17. ABSINTHIUM Seriphium montanum candidum. 
C. B. P. White Mountain Wormwood. 

18. ABSINTHIUM Alfinum incaaum. C. B. P. Hoary 
Wormwood of the Alps. 

19. ABSINTHIUM Alpinum candidum humile. C. B. P. 
Dwarf white Wormwood of the A/ps. 

20. ABsINTHIUM Seriphium Hiſpanicum, flare oblon- 
go. Tourn, Spaniſh Wormwood with an oblong Flower. 

21. ABs1NTHIUM Halepenſe, grati adoris, comd da- 
licatiore. Pluk. Wormwood of Aleppo, of a pleaſant 
Smell, with a delicate 22 

22. AssSiNTHIUM Africanum arboreſcens, falis ver- 
miculata incano, Oldenl; African Tree Wormwood, 
with a hoary vermiculated Leaf. 

23. ABSINTHIUM Africanum ſpicatum, foliis tenuiſſi- 
mis breviſſimis integris. D. Sherard. Raii Supp. Spiked 
African Wormwood, with narrow ſhort entire Leaves. 

24. ABSINTHIUM maritimum naſtrar. D. Preſton. 
Raii Supp. Scatch Sea Wormwood. 

25. ABSINTHIUM orientale fruticoſum incanum, am- 
þlo 2 tenuiſſimè diviſo. Tourn. Cir. Shrubby Eaſtern 
Wormwood, with large hoary Leaves finely divided. 

26. ABSINTHIUM orientale incanum, capillaces folio, 
floribus in capitulum congeſtis. Tourn, Cor. Hoary Eaſtern 
Wormwood, with a capillaceous Leaf, and Flowers 
collected into a Head. | 

27. ABSINTHIUM orientale incanum tenuifalium, No- 
ribus luteis in capitulum congeſtis, & ſurſum ſpectantibus, 
Hoary narrow leaved Eaſtern Wormwood, with yellow 
Flowers collected into a Head, and looking upward. 

28. ABSINTHIUM orientale incanum, tanaceti falio, 
inndorum. Tourn, Cor. Hoary Eaſtern Wormwood, with 
a Tanſy Leaf, without Smell. | 

29. ABSINTHIUM 0rientale tenuifolium argenteum & 
ſericum, flore magno. Tourn. Cor. ern Wormwood, 
with narrow ſilver coloured filket Leaves. 

30. ABSINTHIUM orientale vulgari ſimile, fed long? 
minus amarum. Tourn. Cir. Faſtern Wormwood, like 
the common, but far leſs bitter. A 

31. AB$INTHIUM orientale tenuifolium incanum, adore 
lavendule, & infipidum, Tourn. Cor. Hoary narrow leaved 
Eaſtern Wormwood, with a Lavender Smell, and inſipid. 

2. ABSINTHIUM orientale tenuifolium incanum, laven- 
dulæ odare, © amarum, flore dear ſum ſpefante. Tourn. Cor. 
Hoary narrow leaved Eaſtern ormwood, with a Laven- 
der Smell, and bitter, with the Flower banging down. 

33. ABsINTHIUM fanaceti felis oderatiſſimum. Am. 
Wormwood with a Tanſy Leaf, very ſweet ſcented. | 

This is an annual Plant which was found in Siberia, 
and the Seeds were ſent from thence to the Imperial 

Garden at Peterſburgh, where the Plants produced good 
Seeds, ſome of which were ſent me by the late Dr. 
Ammen the Profeſſor, which have ſucceeded in the Chel- 
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fea Garden. It is a biennial Plant, which riſes much 
better from the ſelf ſown Seeds, than when ſown by 
Hand. The Plants which come up in Autumn, will 
flower the Summer following in July, and the Seeds 
ripen in Au * It grows to near three Feet high, and 
the whole Þ nt hath a very ſtrong Odour. 

The iſt of theſe Sorts is very common ip England, 
in the Roads, and upon Dunghills ; it is alſo planted in 
Gardens for common Ute. ſe may be propagated by 
Slips, in March or October; or may be raiſed from 
Seeds, which ſhould be fown ſoon after they are ripe. 

The 2d Sort is the true Roman Wormwood, which 
is recommended in many Diſpenſatories to be uſed in 
Medicine, but the common Sea Wormwood is now 
generally ſubſtituted in its room. It hath Leaves which 
are finely cut into many narrow Segments, and very 
white on their under Side : The Flowers are produced 
on ſlender Spikes, which come out from the Wings of 
the Leaves, Theſe are ſmall, and hang downward, 
each being compoſed of many hermaphrodite Flowers, 
included in one common Empalement, and of a-pale 
yellow Colour, Theſe appear about the End of Au- 
guſt, or the Beginning 'of September, but the Seeds 
rarely ripen in England. The Plants however creep 
greatly by their Roots, ſo that when planted in a Gar- 
den, they multiply too faſt, unleſs their Roots are every 
Year retrenched. | — 

The 3d and 11th Sorts are very like each other, and 
differ only in this, viz. the upper Leaves of the 11th 
are divided into- many Parts, whereas all thoſe of the 

d are entire ; whether theſe be only accidental Dif- 
erences ariſing from the ſame Seeds, I cannot pretend 
to determine, having never faiſed either of theſe Spe- 
cies from Seeds; but thus far I can ſay, that the Plants 
which are propagated from either, always remain the 
ſame as their Parent Plants. 

The Tree Wormwood riſes to be a Shrub five or fix 
Feet high, and is kept in Gardens as a Rarity. It was 
formerly preſerved in Green-houſes ; but hath been 
found hardy enough to endure our common Winters 
abroad, if planted in Places ſheltered from the Nor- 
thern Winds. This ſhrub makes an agreeable Variety 
in ſmall Quarters of Ever-greens, or — ſhrubs. 
The hoary Leaves, which continue all the Year freſh, 
ſtrike the eye at a great Diſtance, and have a good 
Effect in diverſifying the Plantations: This ſhrub is 
eaſily raiſed from Cuttings planted in any of the Sum- 
mer Months (under a Hedge or Wall), where they 
may have only the Morning Sun; and being mg =" 
watered, will take Root in a Month or fix Weeks 
time, when they may be removed to any Places where 
they are deſigned to remain; obſerving, however, in 
this (as well as in many other Shrubs and Plants which 
are Natives .of a warmer Climate), to place them al- 
ways in a dry Situation : Wet, eſpecially in Winter, 
being abſolute Deſtruction to all theſe Sorts of Plants; 
of which one or two ſhould be conſtantly ſheltered in 
Winter, leſt thoſe in the open Air ſhould be deſtrayed. 

The 25th Sort, being a Shrub, muſt be propagated 
by Cuttings, after the manner directed for the 5th 
Sort. Theſe muſt be kept in Pots, that they may 
be removed into the Green-houſe in Winter, uſe 
in very ſevere Froſt they are often deſtroyed ; though 
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in mild Winters they will live jn the open Air, provided 
they are planted on a dry Soil, and in a warm Situation. 
he 6th, 7th, 8th, gth, 10th, 12th, 13th, 14th, 
I5th, 16th, 17th, 18th, 19th; and 20th Sorts, are all 
low Plants: which multipty very faſt by their —_— 
Roots; ſa*that if once planted in a Garden, they wi 
thrive faſt enough. Many of theſe grow near the Sea, 
and ſome of them very plentifully on the Britiſh Coaſt, 
and others on the Sea Shore in France and Spain; but 
they are all of them hardy, ſo will live in the open Air 
in Pngland ; but as they are Plants of little Beauty, are 
ſeldom admitted into Gardens, except where they are 
allowed a Place for the Sake of Variety. | 
They are eaſily propagated by parting their Roots, 


which may be done either in Spring or Autumn; and 


if they have an open Expoſure, they will thrive in any 
Soil, unleſs under the Shade of Trees, where they ne- 
ver do well. 


The 22d and 23d Sorts are Natives of the Cape of © 


Good Hope. "Theſe may alſo be propagated by planting 
either Cuttings or Slips in any of the Summer Months, 
obſerving to water and ſhade them until they have ta- 
ken Root. 'Then they may be placed abroad among 
' ether Exotic Plants, where they may remain till -O#o- 
ber, when they muſt be removed into the Green-houſe, 
and placed with Myrtles, and other hardy Plants, which 
require a large Share of free Air in mild Weather, and 
only want Protection from fevere Froſts. They require 
to be frequently watered in mild Weather, and ſhould 
Have a light freſh Soil. The 22d Sort will riſe to 
the Height of ſeven or eight Feet; but the 23d is 
an humble Plant. Theſe feldom produce Seeds in Europe. 
There is a great Variety of the Sea/Wormwoods, 
growing plentifully on the ſalt Marſhes, in divers Parts 
of England, which are indifferently gathered, and 
brought to the Markets, and ſold for the Roman Worm- 
— from which they differ greatly in the Colour f 
their Leaves, as alſo in their Taſte and Smell. By 
many Perſons, however, the Sea Wormwoods are prefer- 
red to the ttue Roman Wormwood, as — ſtronger 
and nityt grateful Scent; though the Roman Wormwood 
is thoüght to be leſs nauſeous to the Stomach, 
ABRUS. See Glycine. | 
ABUTILEON Tthe Name is Arabie], yellow Mallow. 
The Chara#ers-of this Genus are, 
It bas a ſingle angular Empulement which is permanent, 
and divided into five Parts at the Top. The Hloꝛber con- 
fifts of froe Petals, joined at thrir-Baſe. In the Center 


ariſe many Stamina, coaleſcing at the Bottom to the Style, 


and forming a Sort of Column, which refts upon a round 
Cermen. Fuer the eri, pnſt, the Germen turns to a 
round or angular Seed Veſſel, buving ſeveral Cells opening 


Engtbwiſe, and filled; with Seeds, which in ſoms Species. 


are ſbaped life, a Kidney, and in others. round. 
The Specter ats 


1. ABU TNWORN. Dod. Fhe common Fellow Mallow. 


2. ABUTION Indien. J. B. Indian Tellow Mallow. 


3. ABUTILON Outrolinianum reptans, alcee foliis, gil-. 


wo flore. Af. Phil. The Carolina Abutiſon, with 
| Eeaves like the Vervain Mallow. 


4. ABUTILoN Americanum, ampliſſimo folio, eaule 


withſe. Flum, The large leaved. American Abutilon, 
"ith woolly Stalk. | 
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5. ABUTILON Americanum, fructu ſabrotund de 
dulo, + capſulis veſicariis criſpis conflato, Rand. 


American Abutilon, with roundiſh pendulous Fruit, 


whoſe Seed Veſſel is like à ſwelled Bladder. 

6. ABUTILON altheoides, flore carneo, fructu globoſo. 
H. E. Shrubby Abutilon, with the Appearance of Marſh- 
mallow, a Flefh-coloured Flower, and round Fruit. 

7. ABUTILON periploce acutioris folio, fructu ſtellatv. 
Horth. Elth. p. 4. Abutilon, with a pointed Periploca 
Leaf, and a ſtarry Fruit. : 

8 AnuTILON Americanum, folio haſtato, flore amplo 

pur pureo-cœruleo, longo ßetiolo inſidente. 5 American 

Abutilon, with -a ſpear-fhaped Leaf, and a large blue 

Flower, with a long. Foot-ſtalk. LIE 

9. ABUTILON Americanum, albido, fructu 7 
capſulis weficariis planis wr Fatt geniculato, 
Martyn. American Abutilon, with a white Flower, and. 
a plain bladder Fruit, with à jointed Foot-ſtalk. 

10. ABUTILON Americanum, ribefii foliis, flore carnes, 
frutln pentagono aſpero. Houſt. American Abutilon, with 
Currant Leaves, a fleſh-cofoured Flower, and a rough 
five cornered Fruit. 

11. ABUTHLON Americanum fruteſcens, folio amplo 
cordato ſubtus lanuginoſus, floribus amplis luteis. Houft. 
Sbrubby American Abutilbn, with a large heart-ſhaped. 
woolly Leaf, and large yellow Flowers. ers 

12. ABUTILON fruticoſum aquaticunt; "folio" coat 
feabro, flore pallide Juteo. Shrubby Aquatic Abutiben, with 
a rough heart-ſhaped Leaf, and a pale yellow Flower; - 

13. ABUTILON Americanum fruticoſum, foliis cordatis, 
Floribus parvis purpuraſeentibus. Hout. Shrubby Amerie. 
can Abutilon, with hearteſhaped Leaves, and ſmall pute 
pliſh Flowers. ys 3 

14. Avu rio lavatefæ flore, fructu criſtuto. H. E. 
Abutilon, With a Flower like Lavatera, and acreſted Fruit. 

15. ABUTILON arboreum, folio altbææ, fructu villoſo, 
fore maxi mo ex rubro flaveſcente. Houſtl, | Tree Aal, 
with a Marih-mallow Leaf, a hairy Fruit, and a very 
large yellowiſh ap! Flowes. a eee 

16. ABUTILON frute/cens lanugineſum, foliis ſubrotun- 
dis, flore amplo luted putulo. Hef Mig et woolly 
Abutilin, with roundiſh Leaves, and a large yellow. 
r Flower. | ll | 

The firſt Sort here mentioned is an annual Plant, 
which is hardy enough to come up in the common 


Ground, and will perfect its Seeds withcut any Trou- 


ble; but will not bear tranſplanting, unleſs when the 
Plants are very young 3 fo that the Seeds ſhould be 
ſown where the, Plants are deſrgnedto remain; and if 
the Seeds are permitted to fall, they wilt: come, up the 
following Spring without-any Care. "This is very com- 
mon in Virginia, and moſt of the other Parts of Am- 


rica; where it is called by ſome of the Inhabitants 
Marſh-mairtow, becauſe the Leaves are ſoft and woolly, 


and is uſed by them inſtead of Marſh-mallow, which is 


not a Native of- thoſe Countries, There is no great 


Beauty in this Sort. 


The 3d- Sort grows naturally „ elne, from 


- whence the Seeds were brought by Mr. Catrſby. This 


is. a trailing Plant, - whoſe Branches he on the- Ground, 


and put out Roots at — . ; the Flowers come 
out from the Wings of the Leaves, which are of a red 


Copper Colour, and ſmall, ſa make no great Figute,. 
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Theſe appear in 770 and Auguſt, and the Seeds ripen in 
a Month or five Weeks after. If the Seeds be permitted 
to ſcatter, the Plants will come up the following Spring, 
and require no other Care but to thin them to a proper 
Diſtance, and keep them clear from Weeds. The Seeds 
may alſo be ſown in the Spring, on a Border of light 
Earth where they are to remain. This is an annual 
Plant, which periſhes in Autumn. 

The 2d, 5th, 7th, 8th, gth, 1oth, and 14th Sorts, 
are all of them annual Plants, which require to be ſown 
on a moderate hot Bed; and when they have obtained 
Strength, may be tranſplanted out into the common 
Ground, where they will perfe& their Seeds in Autumn. 
But as they are Plants of little Beauty, they are ſeldom 
cultivated in Gardens. 

The 4th, 11th, 12th, and 13th Sorts, are ſhruby 


Plants, which are propagated by Seeds. 'Theſe muſt be 


ſown upon a moderate hot Bed ; and the. Plants muſt 
be potted, and preſerved in a moderate Stove, otherwiſe 
they will not endure the Cold of the Winter in England. 

'The 4th Sort will live two Years, and grow to the 


Height of nine or ten Feet. The Leaves are large and 


woolly, as are the Stalks, but the Flowers have little 
Beauty, being ſmall, and of a yellow Colour, ſo that 
the greateſt Beauty of it conſiſts in the Size of the 
Leaves, which are much larger than thoſe of any other 
Species of this Genus; I have meaſured ſome of them 


which were more than ten Inches long, and cight broad. 


in their wideſt Part. 

The.11th, 12th, and 13th Sorts, are Shrubs grow» 
ing to the ſame Height as the former. The 11th 
has pretty large yellow Flowers, which make a to- 
lerable good Appearance. when open, but each Flower 
is of ſhort Duration. There is, however, a Succeſſion of 
them for more than two Months; this Plant may better 
deſerve a place in Gardens, than moſt of the other Species. 

The 12th and 1 3th. Sorts are Plants of little Beau- 
ty, their Flowers being ſmall, and there is nothing 
remarkable in their Leaves to recommend them, fo that 
they are only preſerved in the European Gardens for the 
fake of Variety. 'The uſual Time of their flowering is 


in July, Auguſt, and September, but they will ſeldom 


flower in the open Air in England; therefore they ſhould 
de continually kept in the Stove, to have them in any 
Degree of Perfection, and with, proper Care they will 
ripen their-Seeds in Autumn. 

"Theſe Sorts grow naturally in Jamaica, at La Vera 
Cruz, and the ö from whence their Sceds have 
been brought to Europe. 

The 6th Sort grows to be a Shrub of eight or nine 
Feet high, and may be preſerved through the Winter in 
a Green-houſe, and expoſed. in Summer to the. open Air, 
where it will flower, and produce ripe Seeds in Plenty. 


The 15th Sort is à Native: of. the Weſt-Indies, the 


Seeds of which were ſent from the north Side of Ja- 
maica. This grows to the Height of ten or twelve 
Peet, and makes a handfome Plant. The Flowers are 
very large, and, at firſt Appearance, of à pale red Co- 
jour; but, as they expand, change to a yellow. They 
are of ſhort Duration ; but there is a Succeſſion of them 


upon the Plants, for two Months, when properly treated. 
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mentioned; and muſt be preſerved in 2 tove, 
otherwiſe it will not live through the Winter in Zag- 
land. In Summer it ought to have a large Share of 
free Air in warm Weather, and be frequently watered. 
It flowers in July and Auguſt, and with Care will ripen 
Seeds in England. 

- The 16th Sort was diſcovered by the late Dr. 
Honſtoum, at La Vera Gruz, in America, from whence 
he ſent the Seeds to Europe, which flouriſhed in ſeveral 
Gardens. This is the moſt beautiful Species of this 
Genus yet known. It grows to the Height of ſix or 
ſeven Feet, having a ſmooth woody Stem, which puts 
out many lateral Branches toward the Top. They are 
garniſhed . with ſmooth heart-ſhaped Leaves. The 
Flowers come out at the Wings of the Leaves, ſtandi 
upon long Foot Stalks ſingly. They are compoſed 4 
five large yellow Petals, which open like thoſe of the 
common Mallow, having in the Center a Column, 
compoſed of the Style and Stamina, coaleſcing, as in+ 
all the Plants of the. ſame Claſs. After the Flower 
is paſt, the Germen becomes a five cornered Seed Veſ- 
fel, having five Cells, which contain ſmooth oblong Seeds. 

The Plants of this Sort will continue three or four 
Years, and produce good Seeds, but they require a warm 
Stove to preſerve them through the Winter in England. 
This muſt be treated in the fame Manner as the tender 
Sorts before-mentioned. "This Species is repreſented in 
the firſt Number of my Figures of Plants. 

ACACIA, Egyptian Thorn, or Binding Bean-Tree. 

The Charaters of this Genus are, 

The Flower is tubulous, and conſeſts of one Leaf, divided 
ſlightly at the Top into five Parts; in the Center is fixed 
the oblong Germen, ſupperting a flender Style, which is 
attended by many fine bairy Stamina, which are longer than 
the Style, and have each an incumbent Summit. The Flowers 
are colleched, many of them, into one Head, which is eithar 
ſpherical or oblong. After the Flowers are paſt, the Ger- 
men turns to a Pod, which is ling, and divided into feve- 
ral Cells by tranfoerſe Diapbragms, each baving ane oblong 
compreſſed Seed. 

The Species are, 

1. Acacia vere. F. B. The true Egyption Acacia. 

Dr. Lianæus titles this Mimoſa ſpinis geminis approxi- 
matis foliis bipinnatis — biñugatit. Hors. Cliff. 208. 

2. ACAC1A Indica, foliis ſcorptcidis leguminoſe, filiguis 
fuſcis teretibus 2 L. The — — with | 
taper reſinous Pods. 

This is titled by Dr. Linneus, Mimoſa ſpinis geminis 
diflinfis folliis bipinnatis partialibus octejugatis. 

3. Acacia fimilis Mexiocana, ſpinis cornu fimilibus. 
Breyn. The great horned Acacia. 'Vulg. 

This is titled by Dr. Linneus, Mimoſe fpinic axilla- 
ribus geminis connatis faliis bipinnatis. Hort, Cliff. 208. 

4. ACACIA guodammodo accedens, froe Ceratia £& Aca- 
cia media Jamaicenſit ſpinoſa, bigeminatis foliis, floſculis 
ſtamineit, atronitente fructu, fuliquis intortts. Pluk, Pbyt. 
Acacia with branching Leaves, and twiſted Pods. 

5. ACACIA arborea major ſpinsſa, pinnis quatuor ma- 
Joribus ſ brotundis, filiquts vari? intortis. Sloan. Cat. Plant. 
Jam. Large four leaved Acacia, with twiſted Pods. 

6. Acacia Americana fruteſcens non aculeata; flore 


It is propagated by Seeds, which are tobe ſown upon- prrpuraſcente. Plum. Cat. Shruby American Acacia with< 


a hot in the ing, and afterwards managed as 
hath been directed for the other tender Sorts before- 


out Thorns, and a purpliſh Flower. 
C 7. AcA- 
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7. ACACIA non ſpinoſa, flore alba, ſtaminibus longis ; 
foliorum pinnis latiuſculis, glabris & auritis. Houſt, Acacia 
without Thorns, having white Flowers with long Fila- 
ments and broad ſmooth leaves. 

8. Acacia bumilis, non ſpinoſa, foliis Sous incants 
forum. ſlaminibus longis rubentibus. Houft. Dwarf Acacia 
without Thorns, having red Flowers with long Filaments. 

9. ACACIA Americana, non ſpinoſa, flore purpureo, 


ſtaminibus longiſſimis, ſiliguis planis villoſes, pinnis foliorum 


tenuiſſimis. Houſt. American Acacia without Thorns, 
having purple Flowers, with very long Filaments, flat 
hairy Pods, and very narrow Leaves. 

10. AcAC1A ſpineſa, foliorum pinnis tenuiſſimis glabris, 
oribus globoſis luteis, ſpinis longiſſimis. Houſt* Prickly 


Acacia, with very narrow ſmooth Leaves, round yellow 


Flowers, and very long Thorns. | 

11. Acac1a nen ſpinoſa, flare-albo, folicrum pinnis 
latiuſculis glabris, ſiliguis longis planis. Houſt. White 
flowering Acacia without Thorns, having broad ſmooth 
Leaves, and long flat Pods. 
- 12..ACACIA non ſpinoſa, tenuifolia, villoſa, floribus 
glaboſis albis, filiquis brevibus birſutis, Houſt. Narrow 
leaved hairy Acacia without Thorns, having round white 
Flowers, and ſhort hairy Pods. 
13. ACACIA non ſpinoſa, latiore folio villoſo floribus 
globoſis albis, ſiliguis brevibus birſutis. Houft, Broad 
Jeaved hairy Acacia, having round white Flowers and 
ſhort hairy Pods. 

14. Acacia non ſpinsſa, floribus globofis albis foliorum 


pinnis tenuiſſimis glabris ; ſiliguis ad fingula grana tumidis. 


Houſt. Acacia without Thorns, having round white Flow- 
ers, with very narrow ſmooth Leaves, and jointed Pods. 
15. ACACIA ſpinoſa tenuifolia, ſpinis ſingulis cornu bo- 
winum per longitudinem fiſſum referentibus, Houſt. Cat. 
Acacia with ſingle Thorns ſhaped like thoſe of an Ox's 
Horn, and ſeem as if ſplit through their Length. 

16. AcAC1a ſpinoſa tenuifolia, filiquis latis, ſpinis mi- 
nimis recurvis ſolitariis. 3 Cat. Prickly narrow 
leaved Acacia, with broad Pods, and ſmall recurved 
Spines, which come out ſingle. 

17. Acacla ſpinoſa 72 floribus ſpicatis luteit, 
filiquis longiſſimis compreſſis flavis. Houſt. Cat. Prickly 
narrow leaved Acacia, with yellow ſpiked Flowers, and 
broad compreſſed Pods which are yellow. 

This Dr. Linnæus has titled Mimoſa atuleata foliis bi- 
pinnatis numeroſiſſimis lineari aceroſis panicula aculeata ca- 
pitulis globoſis. Flor. Zeyl. 216. 

18. Acacia Americana cornigera, ſpinis craſſicribus 
£2 nigricantibus. Horned American Acacia, with very thick 
black Spines. JE 

19. — non ſpinoſa tenuifolia villeſa, ſiliguis latis 
intortis, Smooth narrow leaved hoary Acacia, with 

broad twiſted Pods. 

20. Ac AciA Americana tetraphylla & ſpineſa, floribus glo- 
boſes, ſtaminibus florum longis rubentibus. Prickly four leaved 
Acacia, with globous Flowers, ng long red Stamina. 

21. AcACIA Americana, faginis foliis, tetraphylla, floſ- 


eulis ſtaminoſis in ſpicam depoſitis. Pluk, Amaltb. 4. Four 


| leaved American Acacia, with ſtaminous Flowers diſpoſed 


in Spikes. : 
22. Acacia Buxifeliis nn os albis ſili- 


- gud lata compreſſa. Cateſb. Carol. i. e. Acacia with round 


Box Leaves, white Flowers, and broad flat Pods. 


twiſted Pods, opening when the Seeds are ripe, on one 
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The 1ſt Sort is the Tree from whence the true Succus 
Acacie is taken, and the Gum Arabic exudes from the 
Branches of the ſame ; which, though mentioned as a 
Native of Egypt, yet is found in drs Parts of America, 
from whence the Seeds of this Iii ive been ſent into 
England, and raiſed in ſeveral Garde mar London. 

This Tree arrives to a large $::2 in the Countries 
where it grows, but in England it is rast ſeen more than 
eight or ten Feet high. It frequently flowers in Autumn, 
but never produces any Seeds. 

The 2d Sort is the moſt common Kind in Jamaica 
and Barbadzes, and the other warm Parts of America; 
and, for the Sweetneſs of its Flowers, has been diſperſ- 
ed through moſt Parts of Europe; and though a Native 
of the warmer Parts of the Indies, it hath been made fa- 
miliar to the Hallan Gardens, and is cultivated likewiſe in 
great Plenty in Portugal and Spain, 

The /ta/ian Gardeners, who bring over Orange Trees, 
Sc. every Year, generally bring alſo many young Plants 
of this Sort to England, under the Title of Gazia; but 
as they are too tender to live in a common Green- 


houſe in England, ſo few of thoſe which are purchaſed 


of them ſucceed. 

I have had ſome Plants of this Sort upwards of ſix- 
teen Feet high, which have produced great Numbers of 
Flowers in July and Auguſt, but theſe were kept in a 
Stove under Glaſſes, for. they will not flower in the open 
Air in this Country. The 2 are of a bright yel- 
low Colour, and ſmell ſweet ; in the Weſt-Indres it is 
called Sponge T ree. | 

The zd Sort is at preſent very rare in England, and 
only to be found in ſome curious Gardens. This Tree 
produces its Spines by Pairs, which are extreme large 
and crooked, and of a whitiſh Colour; but I do not re- 
member ever to have ſeen this Flower. 

In England, from the dried Samples, however, which 
I have received from Campeachy, with many Flowers 
upon - them ; there appears but little Beauty in them, 
nor do the Trees in their native Soil make a better Ap- 
pearance, their Branches always growing deformed; and 
being but thinly garniſhed with Leaves, when in their 
greateſt Vigour. For ſeveral Months, too, they are deſti- 


tute of Leaves, ſo that the only Thing remarkable in 


this Tree is, the uncommon wreathed Spines with which 
the Trunk and Branches are fully beſet. Theſe have 
the Reſemblance of Animal Horns, and are variouſly 
twiſted and contorted. 

The 18th Sort is of this Kind, but differs from it 
in having ſhort thick black Spines, which ſeldom ex- 
ceed an Inch in Length ; whereas the Thorns of the 
other Sort are often four or five, being variouſly twiſted, 
and very white. There are two Sorts of this, one with 
round, and the other with long Flowers, which alfo 
differ in their Leaves. 'The Pods of theſe Sorts abound 
with a ſweet Pulp, which draws the Inſects to feed upon 
it, whereby the Seeds are generally deſtroyed ; ſo that 
it is very rare to find any entire Pods upon the Trees in 
the native Places of their Growth. 

The 4th Sort was brought from the Bahama Iſlands 
by Mr. Cateſby, Anno 1726. The Seeds of this Plant 
(which are flat, and one Half of a beautiful red Co- 
lour, the other Half a deep black) grow in long 
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Side, and letting them out; which hanging by a ſmall 
Thread for ſome Time out of the Pods, make a ve 
agreeable Appearance. The Leaves of this Tree branc 
out and divide into many Ramifications : The Lobes 
are roundiſh, and placed in a very regular Order. The 
Flowers have not as yet appeared in Eng/and, but from 
a Painting done from the Plant in the Country, they ſeem 
to be very beautiful. 

The 5th Sort was brought from Famaica, and is grow- 
ing in the Phyſic Garden at Chelſea ; this hath four large 
Lobes to each Leaf; the Spines are ſhort, ſtiff, and crook- 
ed, arid the Seeds grow in twiſted Pods like the former. 
This Plant is well deſcribed in Sir Hans Sloane's Natural 
Hiſtory of Jamaica. By the Inhabitants of America it is 
called Doc lor Long, under which Name the Seeds are 
frequently brought to England. 

The 16 Sorts next mentioned, were collected by the 
late ingenious Dr. William * in Jamaica, at 
Vera Cruz and Campeachy, who ſent the Seeds of moſt 
of them into Europe, many of which are now growing 
in the Phyſic Garden at Chelſea, where ſome of them 
have produced Flowers, and the 13th Sort has produced 
Plenty of Seeds. 

Theſe being all tender, are to be placed in Stoves in 
the Winter, and in Summer muſt be but a ſhort Time 
expoſed to the open Air, and have a warm Situation. 

he Trees are propagated by ſowing their Seeds on 

a hot Bed in the Spring of the Year, which will in a 
ſhort time appear above Ground, and ig about five or 
ſix Weeks after, be fit to tranſplant, when a freſh 
hot Bed is to be prepared for them, and ſhould be pretty 
warm ; the next Thing to be provided is a Quantit 
of ſmall Halfpenny Pots, which are to be filled wit 


freſn light ſandy Earth; theſe ſhould be plunged into 


the hot Bed, but not into Dung : for if theſe Beds are 
made with warm Horſe Dung, they ought to be co- 
vered with Earth as deep as the Pots, whoſe Bottoms 
ſhould reſt upon the Dung ; for otherwiſe the Roots of 
the Plants may ſuffer by too much Heat ; but Beds of 
Tanner's Bark ſeldom heat ſo violently. As ſoon as the 
Farth in the Pots is warm, which will be in two or three 
Days, you ſhould carefully take up the young Plants 
out of the firſt hot Bed, planting 4 or 5 Plants 
into each of theſe Pots, giving them a gentle Watering 
to ſettle the Earth to their Roots, and ſcreening them 
with Mats over the Glaſſes from the Heat of the Sun, 
until they have taken Root; after which you muſt give 
them Air, by raiſing the Glaſſes, in Proportion to the 
Heat of the Weather, or Conſtitution of the Plants. 
The 2d, 3d, and 6th Sorts are tender, and ſhould \ 
be kept in the hot Beds till July, when they may 
be expoſed to the Air by Degrees, though the Glaſſes 
ſhould not be quite removed from them the firſt Year, 
but only drawn off in the Day, in good Weather, and 
covered every Night. Theſe muſt be ſet in a Stove the 
firſt and ſecond Winters, while young, as being then 
— tender; but when they are grown woody, will 
ive in a good Green-houſe very well, and may be ex- 
oſed in Summer time, with Oranges, Myrtles, &c. 
f kept in a Green houſe, they require but little Wa- 
ter in Winter, eſpecially ſuch as ſhed their Leaves, be- 
ing at that Seaſon incapable of diſcharging a Redun- 
dancy of Moiſture; their Leaves, which were the 
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teſt Inſtruments in throwing off the ſuperfluous 
umour by Perſpiration, being gone, and the whole 
- ree ſeeming to remain for a certain Time in a State of 
eſt. 
The 1ft, 4th, and 5th Sorts are very tender (ef- 
cially while young) and therefore ſhould have a hot 
d of Tanners Bark ; and as they increaſe in Bulk, 
ſhould be ſhifted into bigger Pots. The Earth for theſe 
ſhould be a little lighter, and more inclined to a Sand, 
than for the other Sorts ; but never allow them Pots 
that are too large, which is full as bad to theſe as to 
Orange Trees; neither give them too much Water, eſ- 
pecially in Winter. The 1ſt Sort, being the hardieſt 
of the three, will, when grown to be woody, ſtand in 
a common Stove amongſt Guavas, Viburnums, &c, 
which ſhould be kept to the Point of temperate Heat 
in Winter; and in the Summer time, in warm Wea- 
ther, may enjoy the open free Air : But the 4th and 
5th Sorts muſt have a Bark Stove in Winter, nor ſhould 
they be expoſed to the open Air in Summer, at leaſt for 
four or five Years, until they are grown very woody; 
for they are very tender, and with great Difficulty pre- 
ſerved in this Climate. The Stove in which theſe 
ſhould be placed in Winter, muſt be kept to about the 
temperate Point, as marked on the Botanical Thermo- 
meters. "Theſe ſhould have very little Water in Win- 
ter, but in Summer Time will require frequent Re- 
freſhings ; though at that Seaſon it ſhould not be given 
them in great Quantities at one 'Iime. The 4th 
Sort is a very beautiful Tree. The 5th ſheds its Leaves 
juſt before the new ones come on, ſo that it is naked 
of Leaves about a Month or fix Weeks in the Spring of 


the Year, which has occaſioned ſome People to throw 


them away as dead, when, if they had let them remain, 


they would have come out freſh again. This I thought 
proper to mention, in order to caution People not to be 
too haſty in throwing out Trees for dead, but preſerve 
them through the ſucceeding Summer, to ſee if they 
will ſhoot again; for I have known ſeveral Plants, which, 
after having been given over by unſkilful Perſons for 
dead, have the Jul following ſhot out vigorouſly again; 
and others, which have died to the ſurface of tke Earth, 
have riſen again trom the Root. 

The 3 Sorts of horned Acacias are very often de- 
ſtitute of Leaves for two or three Months, appearing 
to have no Life; but they will put out freſh Leaves to- 
wards Autumn, which is commonly the Seaſon when 
they-are moſt vigorous, Theſe ſhould be expoſed in 
the Summer Seafon for about two Months, to clear 
them trom Inſects, which greatly infeſt them, in a Place 
detended from ſtrong Winds ; and in Winter they re- 
quire a moderate Degree of Warmth. 

All the other Sorts here mentioned are propagated by 
Seeds, which, ſeldom ripening in this Country, muſt 
be procured from America, particularly at Campeachy, 


where there is great Variety of this Tree, many Sorts of 


which have been hitherto unknown to Botanical V ri. 
ters. In bringing over the Seeds of theſe Trees, they 
ſhould be taken out of the Pods when gathered, and 
put up in Papers, and ought to have Tobacco, or ſome 
other Herb noxious to Inſects, put between the Papers, 
otherwiſe the Seeds will be eaten and deftroyed betore 
they arrive in England. For the Inſects depoſit their 
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Eggs in ſmall Punctures which they make in the Pods; 
and as theſe are ſoon hatched, they immediately at- 
tack the Seeds for Food, and eat Holes through them, 
by which they are ſpoiled, this has often happened to 
Seeds which have been ſent me from America, 

The 22d Sort is a Natwe of the Babama Iſlands, 


it is figured by Mr. Cateſy, in his Natural Hiſtory, 


but the Leaves of the Plants are not well expreſſed. 
It grows to be a large Timber Tree in its native 
Country, where it is commonly called Mabogony. 
The Trunks of theſe Trees are very ſtrait, and frequent- 
ly more than thee Feet Diameter. 

There are many Plants of this Sort now in the Gar- 


dens, which have been raiſed from the Seeds, and were 


lately ſent from the Bahama [lands ; theſe grow very 
ſtrait, and are well garniſhed with Leaves, which are 
of the winged Kind, but very ramoſe, ſo make a hand- 
ſome Appearance in the Stove ; they are tender while 
young, and therefore to be treated in the ſame Way, as 
directed for the other tender Sorts before mentioned. 

There are ſeveral of theſe Acacias, which are very 
tender while they are young ; but, after two or three 
Years Growth, become hardy enough to bear the open 
Air in Summer ; though ſcarce any of them will live 
through the Winter, in a Green-houſe, unleſs they 
have ſome Warmth in very cold Weather, the firit 
Sort I have kept for ſome moderate Winters in a Green- 
houſe, but thoſe Plants were become ſtrong and woody ; 
and ina Winter, which proved more ſevere, were all 
deſtroyed : So that they ſhould be placed in a mode- 
rate . in Winter, with ſome of the leſs tender 
Exotics, where they will thrive better than in a greater 
Degree of Heat. | 

Acacia Germanorum. Sce Prunus Sylveſtris. 

Ac Aci Virginiana. See Robinia. 

Acacia, the Three Thorned. See Gleditſia. 

ACALYPHA, three ſecded Mercury. 

The Charadlers are, 

It bath male and female Flowers in the ſame Plant, the 
male Flowers grow in Cluſters above the female, and nei- 
ther of them have any Petals ; the male Flowers have an 
Empalement, compuſed of three roundiſh concave Leaves, in 
wbich are ſituated eight or ten Stamina joined together at 
their Baſe ; theſe are 7 and crowned with roundiſh 
Summits. + mg lowers have a three leaved Empale- 
ment, in the Center of which is ſituated a raund Germen, 
ſupporting three branching Styles, When the Flowers de- 
cay, the Germen turns to a roundiſh Veſſel divided into three 
Cells by deep Furrows, in each of the Celli is contained 
one large round Seed. | 

The Species are, 

1. ACALYPHA involucris femineis roydatis incifus, foliis 
evato-lanceolatis petiolo longioribus. Hort. Upſal. 290. i. e. 
Three ſeeded Mercury, whoſe female Flowers have a 
cut heart ſhaped Empalement, and oval ſpear ſhaped 
Leaves, with long Foot Stalks. Mercurialis tricoccos, &c. 

2. ACALYPHA involucris femineis cordatis ſuberenatis, 


faliis ovatis petiole. brevioribus. Flor. Zeyl. 344. i. 6: 
Three ſeeded Mercury, whoſe female Flowers have an 


indented heart ſhaped Empalement and oval Leaves, 
with a ſhort Foot Stalk. Urtica tricoccos, &c. 
. ACALYPHA involucris femineis integerrimis faliis lan- 


ceolatis obtuſit. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1 004. i. e. Three ſeeded 
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Mercury, whoſe female Flowers have whole Empale- 


ments, and blunt ſpear ſhaped Leaves. 

The it Sort grows naturally in Virginia, and ſeve- 
ral other Parts of North America, from whence I have 
received the Seeds, This is an annual Plant, which 
ſeldom grows more than a Foot high, ſending out ſe- 
veral ſide Shoots towards the Bottom. The Leaves are 
very like thoſe of the broad leaved Pe/litory of the Wall, 
and are placed alternately, having long Foot Stalks, 
from the Alæ, or Wing of the Leaf; the Flowers are 
produced in ſmall Cluſters, the Male always being above 
the Female. "Theſe make but a poor Appearance, and 
reſemble, thoſe of the Pellitory fo much, that at a ſmall 
Diſtance, any Perſon might ſuppoſe them to be the 
ſame, till convinced by a nearer Inſpection. 

If the Seeds of this Sort are permitted to ſcatter, the 
Plants will come up in the Spring, better than if ſown by 
Hard ; for if they are not put in the Ground in Au- 
tumn, the Seeds rarely grow the firſt Year. All the 
Culture this Plant requires, is to keep it clear from 
Weeds, and let it remain where it was fown, for it doth 
not bear removing well. It flowers in Auguſt, and the 
Seeds ripen in Ofober. | 

The 2d Sort is a Native of the warmeſt Countries. 
I received the Seeds of this from Jamaica, where it grows 
in great Plenty. This is alſo an annual Plant, which 
in England ſeldom exceeds the former Sort in its Sta- 
ture. The Leaves of this Sort greatly reſemble thoſe 
of the annual Nettle, and fting full as much when 
touched. This is too tender to thrive in the open Air 
in Exg/and ; therefore the Seeds ſhould be ſown in Pots, 
which are to be plunged into a hot Bed, and if the 
Plants do not come up the firſt Year (which often hap- 
pens) the Pots ſhould be put in ſhelter in Winter, and 
the following Spring plunged again into a hot Bed, 
which will bring up the Plants; theſe muſt be tranſ- 
planted into Pots, and brought forward in hot Beds, 
otherwiſe they will not produce Seeds in England. 

The 3d Sort was found in great Plenty by Dr. Wil. 
liam Houſtoun, at La Vera Cruz, in America, This is an 
Inhabitant of low marſhy Places, and grows about three 
Feet high, with an herbaceous Stalk ; the Leaves are 


placed alternately on the Stalks, theſe differ ſo much 


in their Figure, as to deceive the moſt ſkiltul Botaniſt, 
for ſome Plants will have very narrow long Leaves, 
others as broad as thofe of the Cheſtnut Tree, and deeply 
veined, which Varieties will ariſe from the Seeds of the 
ſame Plant, as I have frequently obſerved. 

This is an annual Plant, and muſt be raiſed in a hot 
Bed ; when the Plants are fit to remove, they thould be 
tranſplanted each into a ſmall Pot, and plunged into a 
freſh hot Bed to bring them forward; they aiterwards 
muſt be removed intoa Stove, where they will flower 


and perfect their Seeds in September, and the Plants will 


decay ſocn after. 
T heſe Plants have no Beauty to recommend them, but 
as they are preſerved in ſeveral Gardens, for the ſake. of 


* Variety, ſo I thought it neceſſary to inſert them here. 


ACANTHUS, Branca Urſina, or Bear's-breech. 
The Charatlers of this Plant are, 

The Flower hath a double Empalement, the outer one is 
com aſed of three Leaves, the under being broad, concave, 
and deeply ſawed on the Edge ; the two lateral are 2 
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ſpaped, and very ſlightly ſawed towards the Top. The in- 


ner Empalement conſiſts of two Leaves, the upper one being 
concave, and bent over like an Arch, this is ſawed at the 
Top; the under is reflexed downward, fo is convex on the 
upper Surface, The Flower is of one Leaf, unequal, the 
Beard, or lower Lip, being large, plain, and erect, this is 
ſlightly indented at the Extremity ; the Stamina and Style 
occupy the Place of the upper Lip. Theſe are ſtretebed 
out beyond the Empalement, and are alſo arched. There 
are two long, and two ſborter Stamina, which cloſely coaleſce 
to the Style; this is ſituated upon a roundiſh Germen, which 
afterwards becomes an oval Capſule, having two Cells, each 
containing one fleſhy ſmooth oblong Seed. 
The Species are, 

1. ACAnNTHUSs foliis ſinuatis inermibus ſubtus villoſes ; 
the common, or ſmooth Garden Bears's-breech. 

2. ACANTHUS foliis ſinuatis inermibus glabris lucide vi- 
rent; Portugal Bear's-breech, with ſmooth ſinuated 
Leaves of a ſhining green Colour. 

3. ACANTHUs folits laciniatis pinnatifidis ſpinis mollio- 
rikus ; middle Bear's-breech, with deep laciniated Leaves, 
having ſoft Spines. 

4. AcaNTHUs, foliis pinnatifidis ſpinaſes, H. C. 
prickly Bear's-breech. Acantbus Aculeatus. 

5. ACANTHUSs foliis pinnatifidis rigidis ſpinoſeſſimis ; 
eaſtern Bear's-breech, with ſtiff pinnated Leaves, ſtrong- 
ly armed with Spines. Acanthus Orientalis. 

6. Ac ANT Hus caule fruticoſo aculeato. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
prickly Bear's-breech, with a ſhrubby Stalk. This is the 
Acantbus Malabaricus Agrifolit falis. Pet. Hort. Sicc. 10. 

The 1ft Sort is what is uſed in Medicine, and is 
ſuppoſed to be the Mollis Acantbus of Virgil. The 
Leaves of this Plant are cut upon the Capitals of Corin- 
thian Pillars. 

The ad Sort was diſcovered in Portugal, by Dr. Ber- 
nard de Juſſieu, Demonſtrator of Plants in the Royal 
Garden at Paris, from whom I received the Seeds in 
1725, which ſucceeded in the Chelſea Garden, and fre- 

uently perfects Seeds there; which being ſown, con- 
; produce the ſame Plants as the Parent, and there- 
fore muſt be a diſtinct Species. | 

The 3d Sort hath been long an Inhabitant in the 
Garden at Chelſea, where it conitantly flowers, and pro- 
duces good Seeds, and theſe being ſown, do not pro- 
duce any Variety ; the Plants being always the ſame, 
the Leaves of this Sort are deeply laciniated, each Seg- 
ment ending in a ſoft Spine. 

The Leaves of the 4th Sort are alſo deeply jag- 
ged, in very regular Order, and each Segment it ter- 
minated with a ſharp Spine, as are alſo the Foot Stalks 
of the Leaves, and the Empalement of the Flower, 
which renders it troubleſome to handle either of them. 
I have frequently raiſed Plants of this Sort from Seeds, 
which have never varied from the Parent Plant. 

The 5th Sort of Bears'-breech was diſcovered by Dr. 
Taurnefort in the Levant, who ſent the Seeds of it to 
the Royal Garden at Paris. 


The Leaves of this Sort always grow near the Ground, 


and are much ſhorter and ſtiffer than thoſe of any of 
the other Sorts, having whitith Veins, a little reſem- 
bling the Ladies Thiſtle, They are alſo much neater la- 
ciniated, but are armed with ſtronger Spines, which are 
whiter than thoſe of the other Species z this and the 
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4th Sort ſends up much taller flower Stems than ei- 
ther of the other. I have frequently had them upwards 
of four Feet high, and garniſhed with Flowers above 
three Feet; but the Flowers open fucceſkveiy, begin- 
ning towards the Bottom, ſo that there are not many of 
them open at the ſame Time on the Stalks. 

The 6th Sort grows naturally in India, I have alſo 
received it from the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies. This is a 
Shrub, which riſing about four Feet high, is divided 
into many Branches, which are garniſhed with Leaves, 
very like thoſe of the common, both in Size and Shape, 
andarearmed with Spines in the fame Manner towards the 
Extremity of the Branches; the Flowers come out ſing- 
ly, which are of a white colour, and ſhaped like thoſe of 
the common Acantbus, but ſmaller. After the Flower 
is paſt, the Germen becomes an oval bicapſular Veſſel, 
having one oblong Seed in each Cell. This Shrub is 
ever-green, but 1s too tender to thrive out of a Stove 
in England, and can only be propagated by Seeds, which 
do not ripen in Europe. 

The other five Sorts are laſting Plants, which may 
be propagated either by Seeds, or parting their Roots ; 
if, by the former method, the Seeds ſhould be ſown in 
a light dry Soil, towards the End of March ; if the Sea- 
ſon proves favourable, the Plants will appear in May, 
and all the Culture they require, is to keep them clean 
from Weeds, and where the Plants are too cloſe, to thin 
them, ſo as to leave them about ſix Inches aſunder, 
which will be room enough for them to grow till Mi- 
chacl mas, when they ſhould be tranſplanted where they 
are deſigned to remain. The 1 and 2d Sorts, being 
tenderer than the others, ought to be planted in a warm 
Border near a Wall ; and as theſe do not multiply fo 
faſt by their Roots, ſo they do not require more room 
than three Feet ; but the other Sorts ſpread their Roots 
to a great Diſtance, and therefore muſt have more 
than twice that Room. "Theſe being hardy may be 
planted between Shrubs, to fill up vacant Spaces, where 
they will thrive faſt enough, provided the Ground be 
light, and not over wet, and when they are in Flower, 
will make an agreeable Variety. When theſe latter 
Sorts are propagated by their Roots, it may be performed 
either in Spring, or Autumn; but the two firſt muſt only 
be removed in the Spring, for if they are tranſplanted in 
the Autumn, and the following Winter prove cold, they 
will be in Danger of being deſtroyed. 

Theſe Plants take Root very deep in the Ground, fo 
that when they are planted in wet Ground, their Roots 
will-rot in Winter: I have frequently traced them more 
than four Feet, therefore they ſhould not be removed af- 
ter they have been growing long in a Place, but the ſide 
Shoots may be annually taken off, eſpecially from the 
three creeping Kinds, otherwiſe they will ſpread fo far, 
as to overbear any of their neighbouring Plants or 
Shrubs. When the Sorts, with creeping Roots, are 
once eſtabliſhed in a Garden, they are with Difficulty 
eradicated, for every Root which may happen to be left, 
will ſhoot again, ſo as to become troubleſome. 

The iſt, 3d, and 4th Sorts grow naturally in the Woods 
about Naples and in Sicily, as alſo in ſeveral Iflands in the 
Archipelago, the ad in Pertugal and Spain, and the 5th 


in the Levant, They all flower in Fuly and Auguft, and 


their Seeds ripen in October. 
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ACARNA. See Cnicus. 

ACER. The Maple Tree. 

The Cbaraclers of this Tree are, 

It hath male and hermaphrodite Flowers, growing in the 
fame Bunch, the Empalement of the Flower is of one Leaf, 
which is cut into five acute Segments almoſt to the Bottom; 
the Flowers have five Leaves, which are oval, and ſpread 


. * over the Empalement. In the Center are placed eight 


rt Stamina, which are crowned with Summits placed croſs 
Ways. The hermaphrodite Flowers bave a compreſſed Ger- 
men, ſituated at the bottom of the Empalement, and a dou- 
bh: Stigma, which afterwards become two winged Seed- 

elt joined at their Baſe, each incloſing one round Seed. 
The Species are, : 

1. ACER foliis quinquelobis inequaliter ſerratis floribus 
racemoſis. Lin. Sp. P. The greater Maple, falſely called 
Platanus, The Sycamore Tree, vulgs. 

2. ACER foliis lobatis obtuſts emarginatis, Lin. Sp. Plant. 
1055. The ſmall or common Maple. By the French, 
Petit erables des bois. 

3. ACER felliis compoſitis floribus racemoſis. Hort. 144. 


The Virginia aſh-leaved Maple. This is the Acer maxi- 


mum foliis trifidis vel quinquefidis Virginianum. Pluk. Phyt. 
4. Ack foliis quinquelobis acuminatis acute dentatis 

glabris flaribus corymboſss. Lin. Flor. Succ. 30g. The 

Nerway Maple with plane-tree Leaves. f 


5. ACER. foliis quingquelobis ſubdentatis ſubtus glancis 


pedunculis fempliciſſimis aggregatis, Lin. Sp. Plant, 1055, 
The Scarlet flowering Maple of Virginia. 

6. Ac ER folis qu inguepartito-palmatis acuminato den- 
tatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1055. The American Sugar Maple. 

7. AcER foliis trilobit acuminatis ſerrulatis floribus 
racemofis. L. S. P. Mountain Maple of America. 

8. Ac ER foliis lobatis, minimè inciſis frudtu racemoſo. 
The Italian Maple, commonly called Opalus. 

9. AcER foliis trilobis integerrimis. Prod. Leyd. 459. 
The Montpelier Maple. 

10. ACER foliis trilobis integerrimis ſubvillaſit. The 
Eaſtern Maple with Ivy Leaves. | 

11. ACER foltis ovatis integerrimis ſempervirentibus. 
Faſtern Maple with oval entire ever-green Leaves. 

12. ACER folits cordatis indivifis ſerratis lobis obſoletis 
floribus racemoſit. Lin. Spec. Plant. 1054. Tartarian 


Maple with heart-ſhaped ſawed Leaves, and Flowers 


growing in long Bunches. 

Moſt of theſe Trees are eaſily propagated by fowing 
their Seeds, foon after they are ripe, in an open Bed of 
common Earth, covering them about half an Inch thick 


with. light Earth. The Spring following they will ap- 


pear above Ground, and, if kept clear from Weeds, 
will grow above a Foot high in the firſt Summer. The 
Micbaclmas following (if they are thick in the Seed Bed) 

pu may take out a part of them, and tranſplant them 
into a Nurſery, in Rows, at three Feet Diſtance, and 
two Feet aſunder in the Rows; in which Place they 
may remain three or four Years ; when they will be large 
enough to plant out for good. 

If the Seeds of any of the Sorts of Maple are kept 
out of the Ground till Spring, they rarely come up the 
ſame Year, and many times do not grow ; fo that the 
ſureſt Method of raiſing them is, to ſow the Seeds as 
ſoon as poſſible when they are ripe; and, if the Seeds 


are to be tranſported to any Diſtance, it will be proper 
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to put them up in Sand, whereby their growing Qua- 
lity will be preſerved. 

The iſt Sort is very proper to make Plantations near 
the Sea; or to ſhelter ſuch Plantations of Trees as are 
too nearly ſituated thereto, This Tree thrives, and re- 
fiſts the Spray, which is uſually blown from the Sea, 
better than moſt other Trees do. The variegated Sort 
is alſo raiſed from Seeds. of the ſame Kind; and moſt 
of the Plants ſo raiſed, will be as finely ſtriped as the 
old Plant from whence the Seeds were taken, which ts 
not common to many other variegated Plants. 

The common Maple is too well known to need any 

articular Account, it growing, very frequently, in 
Hed -rows in moſt parts of England, It 1s railed in 
the . Manner with the former. f 

The Virginian flowering Maple was raiſed from Seeds 
which were brought from Virginia many Years ſince by 
Mr. Jobn Tradeſcant, in his Garden at South Lambeth, 
near Vauxhall, and ſince, in the Gardens of the Biſhop 
of London, at Fulham, where it has flowered for ſeve- 
ral Years, and produces ripe Seeds, from whence ſeveral 
Trees have been raiſed. It may be alſo propagated by 
laying down the young Branches early in the Spring, 
giving them a little Slit at a Joint, by which Means 
they will have taken ſufficient Root by that time twelve 
Months to be tranſplanted elſewhere. They require a 
Situation a little defended from the North-eaſt Winds, 
eſpecially while young ; and delight in a moiſt light 
Soil, in which they thrive much better than in a dry 
Ground, and will produce more Flowers, and better 
Seeds. This Tree commonly flowers in the beginning 
of April, and the Seeds are ripe in five or ſix Weeks 
after; at which Time they ſhould be ſowed ; for the 
are very apt to periſh, if kept long out of the Ground. 

There is another Variety of the flowering Maple, 
which was ſent from America to Sir Charles Wager, and 
flouriſhed. ſeveral Years in his curious Garden at Par- 
ſons- green, near Fulbam. This is by the Gardeners titled 
Sir Charle/Wager”s flowering Maple. The Flowers of 
this Kind come out in very large Cluſters, and ſurround 


the younger Branches, ſo as to appear at a ſmall Diſ- 


tance covered with them. This Tree is now become 
common in the curious Nurſeries near London, ſo that 
the former Sort is not ſo much eſteemed, being leſs 
beautiful; but it is doubtful if they are diſtin Species. 

The Aſb-leaved Maple is a very ſtrong ſhooting Tree, 
and is in Virginia, one of the largeſt Trees of this Kind. 
It muſt be planted in Places not too much expoſed to 
violent Winds, being ſubje& to fplit thereby. This 
Tree ripens Seeds very well in England, by which means 
it is eaſily propagated, or by laying down the Branches, 
alſo by Cuttings planted in Autumn. 

The Norway Maple grows with us to a very large 
Size , equaling the other Maple for Bulk, and I believe 


will anſwer teh ſame Purpoſe, for ſheltering Plantations ' 
near the Sea; and is by far the handſomer Tree near a 


Habitation. For the greater Maple is very ſubject 
to exude a fweet clammy Juice from the Pores of 
their Leaves, which lodges upon their Surfaces, and there- 
by entices vaſt Quantities of Inſects, which eat the Leaves 

full of Holes, and render them unſightly. 
The Norway Maple has a milky ſharp Juice, ſo that 
few InſeQs care to prey thereon : by which _ the 
ves 
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Leaves are ſeldom eaten or defaced ; and being ſmooth, 
and of a ſhining Green, they have a much better Ap- 
pearance than thoſe of the Sycamore; and in the Spring, 
when the Flowers are out, have great Beauty. This 
Tree is alſo raiſed by Seeds, of which it affords great 
Quantities, which riſe and grow from the ſcattered 
Seeds as well as the common Sort. | 
It may alſo be propagated by Cuttings, which, if 
planted in Autumn, ſoon after the Leaves are fallen, 
will take Root as well as the common Willow; ſo that 
this being the moſt expeditious Method of propagating 
this Tree, it is chiefly practiſed by ſkilful Perſons. 
The variegated Kind is propagated by inoculating 
a Bud of the ſtriped Kind into one of the plain Sort, 
though I am not ſure whether it will take upon any other 
Sort of Maple, not having made the Experiment; but 
[ believe it can ſcarce fail. Moſt, if not all rhe-other 
Sorts of Maples, take very well upon each other. 
'The * — Sugar Maple has ſome Reſemblance 
to the Norway, when the Plants are young, but as they 
grow up the Leaves are more deeply divided, and their 
Surfaces leſs ſmooth, ſo that they are then eaſily diſtin- 
guiſhed, From this Tree the Inhabitants of North 
America make a very good Sort of Sugar and in large 
Quantities, by tapping the Trees early in the Spring, 
and boiling the Juice, which drawn out till the Fæces 
ſubſide, is the Sugar; for I have found that the Ath- 
leaved Maple abounds with a faccharine Juice, in full as 
great Plenty as any other Sort. Mr. Ray and Dr. Liſter, 
repared a tolerable good Sort of Sugar from our greater 
Maple, by tapping ſome of the Trees in their bleeding Sea- 
ſon ; and I have obſerved, upon cutting off Branches from 
the ſcarlet Maple in February, a great Quantity of a very 
ſweet Juice hath flowed out for ſeveral Days together. 
The 8th Sort of Maple is very common in moſt Parts 
of Italy, but particularly about Rome, where it is one 
of the largeſt Trees of that Country, and is eſteemed for 
the Size of the eaves, which are large, affording a 
great Shade; ſo that theſe Trees are frequently planted 
by the Sides of Roads, and near Habitations. In England 
this Tree is very rarely to be met with, though it is 
hardy enough ts bear the open Air; but as the Seeds 


have not been brought over to England till lately, there 


are no large Plants in the Exgliſb Gardens at preſent. ' 
The gth Sort is common in the South of France and 
Italy, the Leaves of this reſemble thoſe of the common 
Maple, but are of a much thicker Subſtance, and not 
ſo large, and ot a ſhining green Colour. They continue in 
Verdure very late in the Autumn, which renders them 
more valuable. At preſent this Sort is not common in 
England. I raiſed ſeveral Plants from Seeds a few Years 
_. paſt, ſome of which I communicated to curious Perſons 
to propagate, that the Species might be more common. 

Thoſe Plants which remain in the Chelſea Garden, grow 
full as well as the common Maple, and are equally hardy ; 
for inten Years, which they have been growing abroad, 
I have never obſerved that any Part of their Shoots have 
been injured by the Froſt. 

The 10th Sort hath ſome Reſemblance to the gth, 
which has led Dr. Linneus into « Miſtake ; for he ſup- 
poſes them to be the ſame Species, but if he had- ſeen 
the Plants, he could not have doubted of their being dif- 


ferent. The Leaves of this tenth Sort, being of a much 


thinner Texture, and both them and their Foot Stalks, 
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covered with a ſoft hairy Down, whereas thoſe of the 
other, are quite ſmooth and ſtiff. This Sort grows na- 
turally in the Levant. 

The 11th Sort hath oval Leaves, which are placed 
oppoſite by Pairs, theſe are of the Colour and Conſiſt- 
ence of thoſe of the Box tree, and are always green. I 
was favoured with this Sort by Monf. Le Duc D' Ayen, 
who ſent me the Plant from his curious Garden at St. 
Germain, the Seeds of which he received from the Le- 
vant. By the progreſs which this has made in England, 
it appears to be rather a Shrub than a Tree, but as it 
is an Ever-green, and will live in the open Air, ſo it is 
worthy of a Place in Gardens, where, in the Winter 
Seaſon it will add to the Variety. 

The 12th Sort is alſo ſcarce in England at preſent. 
This is a Native of Tartary, from whence the Seeds 
were ſent to the Imperial Garden at Peterſburg, and 1 
was favoured with a few of them, by the Gentlemen of 
the Academy there. This Plant is very — in re- 
ſpect to Cold, but is very difficult to raiſe in England; 
fo .when the Plants are young, it they are expoſed to 
the Sun but a few Hours, they will be deſtroyed. And 
though the Trees naturally grow on boggy Grounds, 
=_ watering the young Plants much will kill them. 

he only Method to preſerve them, is to cover the 
Surface of the Ground with Moſs, which ſhould be 
kept moiſt, and the Plants entirely ſhaded from the 
Sun the firſt Summer. 

Moſt of the Sorts of Maple which come from Ame. 
rica, are alſo very impatient of Heat while young; 
their Seeds therefore ſhould be ſown in a ſheltered Situ- 
ation, for if the Plants are expoſed to the full Sun but 
one Day, when they firſt appear, few of them will 
ſurvive it; but eſpecially the * Maple, of which 
Sort I conſtantly loſt moſt of the Plants, till I had the 
Precaution to place the Pots, in which the Seeds were 
ſown, entirely in the Shade ; for no ſooner are they ex- 
poſed to the Sun, but they are immediately attacked 
by Inſects, which in one Day will devour their Seed 
Leaves, after which the Plants ſuddenly drop to the 
Ground. This Precaution therefore is neceſſary to be 
obſerved, in raiſing moſt of the Sorts of Maple from Seeds. 

The Timber of the common Maple is far ſuperior 
to the Beech for all Uſes of the Turner, particularl 
Diſhes, Cups, Trenchers, and Bowls ; and when it 
abounds with Knots (as it very often doth), it is highly 
eſteemed by the Joiners for Inlayings, &c. and alſo for 
the Lightneſs of the Wood, is often employed by thoſe 
that make Muſical Inſtruments ; and for its Whiteneſs, 
was formerly in great Requeſt for Tables, &c. 

ACETOSA, Sorrel. 

The Charaders are, 

It is male and female in different Plants ; the male 
Plants bade a three leaved Empalement, in which are in- 
cluded fix Stamina, crowned with flat oblong Summits, 
but bade no Corolla or Petals : The female Flowers bave 
alſs a three leaved Empalement, in the Center of which is 
fituated a three cornered Germen, ſupporting a trifid Sty- 
lus. The Germen afterwards turns to a triangular 

The Species are, 

i. Ack TOS foliis ſagittatis inferieribus pediculatis 
caulinis ſeſſilibus. Common or Meadow Sorrel. This is 
the Acetsſa pratenſis. C. B. P. 114. 
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2. Actros foliis latiſſimis ad baſin auriculatis, 
Greateſt Mount Sor 4 : 25 

3. ACETOSA folits lanceolato-baſtatis radice repente. 
N 8 cher Sheep's — 0 ; On 

ActToOsSA foliis cordato tis radice repente. 
Round leaved or French Sorrel. 2 

5. ACETOSA bumilis repens folio rotundo emarginato, 
Low creeping Sorrel with a round indented Leaf. - 

6. ACETO8A foliis longiſſimis ad baſm auriculati- 
picis florum longiſſimir. Long leaved Mountain Sorrel. 

7. ACETOSA folits oblongis pediculis breviſſimis rard 

ens, Northern barren Sorrel. . 

'The 1ſt of theſe Sorts, though but ſmall in the 
Fields, yet, when ſown 4n Gardens, will produce fair 
targe Leaves, and is the ſame which is commonly cul- 
tivated in Gardens. Tt muſt be ſown early in the 
Spring, in a ſhady moiſt Border ; and if the Plants 
are e removed into another ſhady Border, at 
the Diſtance of four or ſix Inches ſquare, they will 
produce larger Leaves, and continue longer. This is 
the common Sorrel uſed in Medicine; but the Nor- 
thern barren Sorrel is preferred to it in the Kitchen 
Garden, becauſe it rarely runs 1 Seed, e. _— 
| rting the Roots either in Spring or Autumn, 

25 dr for Uſe all the Year. 

The round teaved (or French) Sorrel is the moſt grate- 
ful Acid, and is by many Perſons preferred to the other 
two Sorts for Kitchen Uſe ; it is alſo a medicinal Plant, 
and ſhould not be _— in any good Garden : It is 
2 great Runner at the Root, by which Means it is 
eaſily propagated, and muſt be planted at a large Diſ- 
tance, two Feet ſquare at leaft : It will agree better 
with an open Situation than the other two Sorts. And 
if the Flower Stems and rambling Branches are cut 
off in the Beginning of July, the Roots will ſoon put 
out new Leaves, which will be tender and much better. 
for Kitchen Uſes, than the older Leaves; fo that by 
cutting down the Shoots of ſome Plants at different 
Times, there will aways be a Supply of young Leaves, 
which is the only Part of the Plant uſed in the Kitchen. 
As this Sort is much preferable to the common Sorrel 
for Soups, ſo _ Perſons have of late Years culti- 


vated it in thew 


Sorrel is cultivated in great Quantit 


The Sheep's Sorrel 1s a common Weed im moſt Parts 


of Englund, growing upon dry Banks and in gravelly 
Soils in great plenty; for as it propagates very faſt by 


its creeping Roots, ſo wherever it once gets Poſſeſſion, 


in the Ground, it ſoon multiplies, This is rarely ad- 


mitted to have a Place in Gardens, but as it has long 
been continued in the Diſpenſatories as a medicinal Plant, 
xt is here inſerted. 


The low creeping Northern Sorrel, is. preſerved in- 


many Gardens for the Sake of Variety, but has not been 
uſed in the Kitchen. This Sort grows. wild in moſt of 
the Northern Counties, as alſo in Wales. I. bave ſeen 
1 growing in great Plenty in Toriſbire and Weſimorland. 


he Leaves of this Sort have very ſhort Foot Stalks, 


and are indented at both Ends. Theſe grow near to 


the Ground, and the Flower Stems rarely riſe above. 


ardens, ſince the. Uſe. of Sorrel has. 
been greatly encreaſed in England, by the Introduction 
of French Cookery, it being an Ingredient in many of 
their Sauces and Soups ; inſomuch that about Paris, 
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fix inches high. The Roots creep in the Ground, 
whereby it multiplies exceedingly in a proper Situation. 
As this Sort grows naturally in ſhady moiſt Places, ſo 
whoever is deſirous to have it thrive in a Garden, muſt 
plant it in a North Border and in a moiſt Soil, where: 
it may be propagated in Plenty, and be uſed for the 
ſame Purpoſes as the others. 

The to Sorts of Mountain Sorrel, are full as hardy 
as the common, and as their Leaves are much larger, 
ſo they are better for the Uſes of the Kitchen, having 


as pleaſant an acid "Taſte, and being much more ſuccu- 


lent. Theſe may be propagated either by Seeds, or 
parting of their Roots, in the ſame manner as the com- 
mon Sort ; but the Plants require more Room, for 
which Reafon they ought not to be nearer than a Foot 
from each other, eſpecially in good Ground. Theſe 
are both very diſtin Species, and do not vary when 
propagated by Seeds; the Leaves of the 2d Sort are 
much broader and rounder at their Extremity, than 
thoſe of the 6th, whoſe Leaves are very long, and 
the Ears at their Baſe much larger. They grow natu- 
rally in Italy, from whence I have received their Seeds. 

ACETOSELLA. See Oxys:. 

ACHILLEA, Milfoil Yarrow, or Noſebleed: 

The Characters are, 2 

Ht hath a compound radiated Flower, conſiſting of many 
tubulous Florets which are hermaphrodite, and compoſe 
the Diſk of the Flower ; the female Flowers are ranged 
round the Border, theſe have their Corolla ſtretebed out an 
one Side like a Tongue, which compsſe the Rays, all in- 
cluded in-one common * Empalement. The hermapbro- 
dite Flowers have each froe fhort ſlender Stamina, accom- . 
panying a ſmall Germen, which is ſituated in the Bottom, 
and refls upon a downy Bed, the Germen afterward be- 
comes a ſingle val Seed, baving a Down adhering to it. 

The Species are, | 

1. ACHILLEA foliis bipinnatis nudir, laciniis lincari- 

bus dentatis. Hort. Cliff. 413. This is the Millefolium 


vulgare album. C. B. P. 140. or common Yarrow, cal- 
led. alſo, Milfoil, Stratiotes, and. Noſebleed. Ot this 


there is a Variety with purple Flowers, which is oſten 
found growing naturally in England. 


2. ACHILLEA- folits ſetaceis dentatis, denticuliſ ſubin- 


tegris Jabulatss reflexis. H. C. Tournefort's Eaſtern Sneez- 
wort with a Lavender Cotton Leaf, and a large Flower. 


3. ACHILLEA felis pinnatis bir ſutis piunis linearibus . 
dentatis. Lin. S. F. Woolly Yarrow with yellow Leaves. 
4. ACHILLEA fohis prinnatis, foliolis lanceolatis incifes . 


ſerratis ſubtus lanigerit. Hort. Cliff. 413. Eaſtern Sneez- 


wort with hoary Tanſey Leaves, and the Rays of the 


Flower.of a pale yellow Colour of Tournefort.. 


5. ACHILLEA foltis pinnatis ſupra decompoſitis, Iaci-. 
nits lincaribus diſtantibus. Tournefort's talleſt Eaſtern 


Yarrow, with a Wormwood Leaf and: yellow Flowers. 
6. ACHILLEA feliis pinnatifidit planis obtufis tomen- 


teſis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 898. Broad leaved Alpine umbel- 


liferous Wormwood of Cluſius and Baubinis. 
7. ACHILLEA foliis pinnatis foliolis lineari lanceolatis 


baſs furſum auttis, Flor. Leyd. Prod. 176. Tournefort's . 
Eaſtern Sneezwort with hoary Tanſey Leaves, and a. 


golden Flower. | 
8. ACHILLEA foliis lanceelatis obtuſis-acutt ſerratic. 


Hort. Cliff. 413. Sweet Maudlin, 


9. ACHILLEA. 
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9. ACcHMILLEA foliis pinnatis folialis obtust lanceolatis 
ferrato dentatis. Hort. Cliff. 413. Tournefort's hoary 
Sneezwort with creſted Pinnulæ. | 

10. ACHILLEA feliis lanceolatis acuminatis argute ſer- 


 ratis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 898. Common Ptarmica or Sneez- 


wort, Of this Sort there is a Variety with double 
Flowers which is preſerved in Gardens. 

11. ACHILLEA foliis pinnatis planis inciſo ſerratis ex- 
timis majoribus. Lin, Sp. Plant. 898. Alpine Sneezwort 
with Feverfew Leaves of Triumfetti and Barrelier. 

12. ACHILLEA foliis pinnatis dentatis birſutis floribus 
glomeratis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 89g. Hoary Alpine Milfoil, 
with a ſpecious Flower of John Baubin. 

13. ACHILLEA foliis bipinnatis, pinnis diſtantibus 
utrinque ſubſeptenis obtuficulis. Lin. Sp. Plant, 899. No- 
ble or Sweet Milfoil of Tragus. 

14. ACHILLEA foliis Janceolatis dentato ſerratis denti- 
culatis tenuiſſime ſerratis. H. C. Alpine Sneezwort with 
Leaves deeply ſerrated, commonly called White Maudlin. 

The iſt Sort here enumerated, is the common Yar- 
row or Milfoil, which grows naturally on Banks and 
by the Sides of Foot Paths in moſt Parts of England, 


fo is rarely allowed a Place in Gardens; but being an 


officinal Plant, it 1s here mentioned to introduce the 
others. It is eſteemed as a good vulnerary Herb, be- 
ing cooling, drying, and binding, and is therefore ſer- 
viceable im all Kinds of Hæmorrhages, whether ſpiting 
or vomiting of Blood, or bleeding at the Noſe ; it 
likewiſe helps a Gonorrhœa. Of this common Yar- 
row, there 1s a Variety with purple Flowers, which is 
frequently found wild in England ; but the Plants of 
it ſeldom continue to produce 4 le Flowers long, 
when they are tranſplanted into 

can only be allowed as an accidental Variety. The 
Yarrow creeps greatly by its Roots, and alſo multiplies 
by Seeds, ſo that it becomes a troubleſome Weed, 
where it is permitted to grow. 

The 3d Sort is often planted in Gardens for the 
Sake of Variety. This is of humble Growth, ſeldom 
riſing more than eight or nine Inches high. The Leaves 
are finely cut, and are very hoary ; the Flowers are of 
a bright yellow Colour, and continue long in Beauty. 
It 2 naturally in the South of France, Spain, and 
Italy, but will live in the open Air in England, pro- 
vided it de planted in a dry Soil and a warm Situation. 
It is increaſed by parting of the Roots, the beſt Time 
for which is in March or Oclober. 

The 4th, 5th, 7th, and gth Sorts, are Natives of 
the Iſlands in the Archipelago, Theſe were introduced 
into France by Dr. Tournefort, and from the Royal 
Garden at Paris, moſt of the Botanic Gardens in-Eu- 
rope have been ſupplied with their Seeds or. Plants. 
The gth Sort hath very hoary Leaves, which remain 
all the Lear; and the Plants growing cloſe and low, 
make a pretty Appearance at all Seaſons. The Flowers 
are produced in Umbels on the Top of the Stalks, which 
are yellow; theſe are produced in June, 805 Auguſt, 
and September, and are af long Duration, ſo that frequent- 
ly ſome of them continue the greater. Part of Winter. 

his Sort muſt have a dry Soil and a warm Situation, 
where it will endure the Cold of our ordinary Winters 
in the open Air, but in very ſevere Froſt they are often 


ardens, and therefore. 
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deſtroyed ; a few Plants therefore ought to be ſheltered 


under a Frame in Winter, to preſerve the Kind. It is 
propagated by Slips, which may be taken off and planted 


in a ſhady Border, any Time in Summer, when they will 


take Root in about ſix Weeks, and then may be tranſ- 


planted either into Pots, or the Borders, where og are to 


remain. This Sort rarely perfects its Seeds in England. 
The 4th,.5th, and 7th Sorts, are of taller Growth, 
propagating by their Roots, and ripening Seeds in En- 
gland, ſo that they may be obtained in Plenty ; and 
as they require little Care to cultivate them, being hardy 
enough to live in the open Air, they may be allowed a 
Place in Gardens, where by their hoary Leaves, they 
will make a pretty Diverſity ; and their Flowers conti- 
nuing long in Bloom, though not the moſt beautiful, yet 
make a pretty Contraſt when intermixed with others. 


The 6th Sort is a very humble Plant, the Foot 


Stalks which ſupport the Umbels of its Flowers, rarely 
riſe above ſix Inches high. As for the Flowers them- 
ſelves, they are near as large as of the common 
Sneezwort, white, and growing in fla Umbels; theſe 
are produced in June and July. The ves of the 
Plant have ſome Likeneſs to thoſe of. the common 
Wormwood, and are. very hoary, growing cloſe to the 
Ground, and decaying in Autumn, ſo that in Winter 
they make no Appearance. 'This Species of Yarrow 
is propagated by parting of the Roots, either in Spring 
or Autumn, and ſhould have a dry Soil, as much Wet 


in Winter will rot them. It never perfects its Seeds 


here, and therefore can only be multiplied the other 
Way. This Sort is a Native of the Alps. 

8th Sort is commonly known by the Title of 
Sweet Maudlin in the Markets; it was formerly more 
uſed in Medicine than at preſent, ſo that there is ſcarce 


any of it cultivated in the Gardens for Sale; and when 


it 1s aſked for, the People in the Markets commonly 
ive the 14th Sort for it, which being a very hardy 
lant, and eaſily propagated, is now generally ſold for 


the other. For though the. true. Maudlin is hardy in 


reſpe& to Cold, yet in wet Winters the Roots are 


often killed by Moiſture, eſpecially thoſe which are in 


Ground ; but when the Plants grow out of the 


oints of Walls, or in Rubbiſh, they will live many Years 


without Care. There are two other Varieties of this 


Plant which are found growing naturally in Spain, one 


of them having longer and more compact Umbels of 


Flowers, and the other hath broader Leaves and ſmaller- 
Flowers; but theſe 1 ſo near to the common 


Sort in every other Particular, I thought it would be 
needleſs to enumerate. them as diſtinct Species. The 
common Maudlin is propagated by parting of the Roots, 
either in Spring or Autumn; and as it ripens Seeds ve- 
ry well, ſo it may be propagated by ſowing the Seeds 


in April. It. flowers in June and July, and the Seeds 


are ripe in September. 

The 10th Sort is the common Sneez wort; this grows 
wild in the. Woods and other ſhady Places, in many 
Parts of = SY not yay” into Gardens; = 
cree atly by its Roots, ſo as ſoon to cover a 
Spot ef G abs | It is ſometimes uſed in Medicine, 
and in the Spring the young tender Shoots are put into 
Sallads, to co 4 ** 
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Roots are uſed for the Tooth-ach, whence ſome have 
given the Title of Field Pellitory to this Plant. There 
is a Variety of this with double Flowers, which is pre- 
ferved in Gardens, and is commonly known by the Title 
of Double Maudlin. It is the fame with the common 
Sort, differing only in the Flower being double. When 
this is planted in Pots, fo as (o confine the Roots from 
creepmg, the Stalks will grow cloſer together, and then 
they make a tolerable Appearance when in Flower ; but 
where the Roots have full Liberty to run, the Stalks 
grow farther diſtant from one another, in which Caſe 
they make but an indifferent Appearance. It flowers in 
July and Auguſt, 

The 14th Sort has fome Reſemblance to the roth, 
but the Leaves are longer, deeper cut in on their Edges, 
and are of a darker green Colour. This propagates faſt 
enough by its creeping Root, and is very hardy. 

The 11th and 12th Sorts are Natives of the Alps, and 
conſequently very hardy, and multiply by Seeds and 
parting of their Roots; they are perennial Plants, and will 
thrive in almoſt any Soil, but love an open Expoſure. 
The 11th produces many Stalks which riſe near three 
Feet high, having looſe branching Umbels of white 
Flowers on their 'Top, reſembling thoſe of the common 
Sneezwort, but larger. The 12th Sort hath hoary 
Leaves, and the Umbels of its Flowers are more com- 
pact; the Stalks of this do not riſe more than a Foot 
high. Both theſe deſerve a Place in Gardens. 

The 13th Sort approaches near the iſt, but the Leaves 
are of a pale Green, and not ſo long, or ſo much cut as 
thoſe of the firſt ; theſe have a ſtrong ſweet Scent when 
bruiſed. It is equally hardy with the firſt, and therefore 
requires little Culture. | 

ACHRAS, Lin. See Sapota. 

ACHYRANTHES. 

The Charafers are, - 

The Empalement conſiſts of five pointed rigid Leaves 
ꝛubich are permanent; the Flawer hath no Petals ; but in 
_ #he Center of the Empalement is ſituated the Pointal, bav- 

ing a bifid Stigma, attended by five Stamina, ſupportin 
ſmall Summits. The Pointal afterward becomes a fag 
roundiſh Seed, incloſed in the Empalement. 
'The Species are, | 

1. ACHYRANTHES caule eres, calycibus reflexis ſpice 
adpreſſis. Fl. Zeyl. 105. Achyranthes with an upright 
Stalk, and a reflexed Flower Cup adhering to the Stalk. 

2. ACHYRANTHES caule erecto, foliis obversz# ovatis 
wndulatis floribus reflexis, i. e. Achyranthes with an ere& 
Stalk, obverſe oval waved Leaves and reflexed Flowers. 

3. ACHYRANTHES caule erefo, ſpicã interrupt, flo- 


ribus externe lanatis, Lin. Sp. Plant. 204. i. e. Achyran- © 


ther with an upright Stalk, a looſe Spike, and the Outſide 
of the Flower woolly. 

4. ACHYRANTHES caule erecto ſpicit ovatis laterali- 
Bus calycibus lanatis. Achyrantbes with an erect Stalk, and 
oval Spikes of Flowers produced from the Wings of the 
Leaves which are covered with a ſoft Down. 

The 1ſt Sort has been long in the Engliſh Gardens, 
where it has been preſerved more for the Sake of Varie- 
ty, than for its Beauty or Uſe. It grows near three Feet 
high, with oblong pointed Leaves ; the Flowers come 
out in long Spikes from the Extremity of the Branches 


ACI 
which are compoſed of an Empalement,with a Style 


and five Stamina, but hath no Petals, ſo may be ranged 
under the Claſs of Blink Flowers. The Plants of this 
Sort muſt be raiſed on a hot Bed, and when they have 
acquired Strength, they may be tranſplanted into the 
full Ground, where they will flower in Fuly, and their 
Seeds ripen in September. If theſe be kept in Pots, and 
put into a warm Green-houſe in Winter, they will live 
two or three Years; but as there is no Beauty in the Plants, 
ſo few Perſons care to allow them à Place in the Green- 
houſe. This Sort grows naturally in the Iſlands of Ame- 
rica, alſo in India and Sicily. 

The Seeds of the 2d Sort I received from Malabar, 
which have for ſome Years flouriſhed at Chelſea, and 
annually produced ripe Seeds, which have never varied 
from the Parent Plant. 

'The 3d and 4th Sorts grow naturally at the Cape of 
Good Hope, from whence I received their Seeds. 

They may all be propagated in the ſame manner 
as the 1ſt, and will perfect their Seeds the ſame Year ; 
but the Plants of the 3 laſt Sorts may be preſerved 
through the Winter if placed in a Stove, for they are 
too tender to be kept in a Green-houſe where there is 
not artificial Heat. 

ACINOS, Stone or Wild Baſil. 

The Charatters are, 

It hath Leaves like thoſe of the lefſer Baſil : the Cup of 
the Flower is oblong and furrowed : The Flowers are 
produced in Bunches, on the Top of little Foot Stalks, which 
ariſe fram between the Foot Stalk of the Leaf, and the Stalk 
of the Plants, in which it differs from Serpyllum. 

The Species are, | 

1. Acixos multis. J. B. Wild Baſil. 

2. Acin1pulchra ſpecies. J. B. Broad leaved Auſtrian 
Wild Baſil. 

The 1 of theſe Plants is very common on dry arable 
Land in many Parts of England, but eſpecially on gravel- 
ly or chalky Hills: It is an annual Plant, ſowing itſelf, 
and riſing again early in the Spring. It is not cultivated 
in Gardens, nor doth it care to grow in good Ground ; 
but may be propagated in a dry poor Soil, by ſowing the 
Seeds as ſoon as they are ripe. This Plant hath been 
brought to the Markets by the Herb Women for the 
Mountain Poley. 

The 2d fort grows naturally in Auſtria, ria, and 
Bobemia, from whence I have received the Seeds: It is 
preſerved in curious Botanic Gardens, but is a Plant of 
no great Beauty or Uſe. 

ACONITUM, Wolfsbane, or Monkſhood. 

The Characters are, 

The Flower bath no Empalement, but conſiſts of five un- 
equal Petals, (which vary in different Species ) the Galea 
(or Hod) is tubulous, and covers the other Parts of the 
Flower like a Friar's Cowl ; the two lateral Petals, which 


incloſe the Stamina and Style are equal: Theſe are concave 


and ſlightly indented in the Middle. The two lower Petals 


are narrow and oblong : In the Bottom p 4 the Flotuer are 
placed two NeAariums, upon which are fituated the Styles; 
in ſome there are two, in others three, and ſome bave froe : 

eſe are forked, and ſtretched out far beyond the Stamina, 
which are numerous and irregular ; after the Flower is 
paſt, the Germen become "oblong Seed Veſſels terminated in 
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« Point, and coaleſcing at their Baſe ; theſe haue but one 
Cell, which is filled with angular rough Seeds. 
The Species are, 

1. ACONITUM foliis palmatis multifidis villaſis. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 532. Yellow Wolfsbane or Monkſhood, with 
palmated bairy Leaves finely divided. 

2. ACONITUM foliis palmatis nervoſis glabris. Great- 
eſt yellow Wolfsbane, with nervous ſmooth palmated 
Leaves. 

3. AconITUuM foliis multifidis laciniis ſemipartitis ſu- 
perne latis, Hort. Cliff. 214. Leiler Wolfsbane with 
blue Flowers, whoſe under Leaves are cut into many 
Parts, and whoſe upper have broader Segments. 

4. AContTUM floribus pentagynis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 532. 
Wholeſome Woltsbane with yellow Flowers. 

5. AconITUM folierum laciniis linearibus ſuperne lati- 
aribus linea exaratts, H. C. Wolfsbane or Monkſhood, 
with large blue Flowers. 

6. AconlTUM ui multipartitis, ſpicis florum lon- 

i/jimis. The common blue Monkſhood, with a long 
Spike of Flowers. 

7. ACONITUM foliorum laciniis 3 flare maxi- 
mo. Large flowered Monkſhcod, or Wolfsbane of a blue 
purple Colour. 

8. AcontTuM foliis multipartitis laciniit linearibus 
incumbentibus ſquamoſis, Hort. Upſal. 152. Yellow 
Pyrenean Monkſhood, or Wolfsbane, with fine cut 
Leaves. 

g. Acox1TUM foliorum laciniis linearibus, ſpica florum 
inflexo, Monkthood with Leaves finely jagged, and a 
bending Flower Spike. 

10. Acox1TUM elatius, foliis palmatis flore magno al- 
bo, Faſtern Monkſhood, with a. tall Stalk and a large 
white Flower. | 

The 6th Sort is the moſt common in the Engliſb Gar- 
dens ; this is caltivated for the Beauty of its long Spike 
of blue Flowers, which are brought to the Markets in 
London, toward the end of May, when it commonly 
flowers; ſo that theſe being intermixed with the Guelder 
Roſes and other Flowers of the ſame Seaſon, make an 
agreeable Variety when properly blended, to adorn Halls 
and other Apartments. But as moſt of the Species of 
Monkſhood are a deadly Poiſon, not only to Men but to 
Brutes alſo, they ought not therefore to be admitted in- 
to Places where Children or ignorant Perſons frequent, 
leſt by ſmelling to theſe Flowers, they 
of the Farina into their Noſtrils, which may prove very 
hurtful to them, as I can from Experience aſſert for Fact. 
We have an Account of a Man who was poiſoned in the 
Year 1732, by eating Part of a Plant of this Kind, 
which by an unſkilful Perſon was put into a Sallad inſtead 
of Celery. This is particularly mentianed.in the Tran- 
ſafions of the Royal Society, N. 432. Dodoneus alſo 
alſo relates a. Story of the bad Effects of one Species of 
Monkſhood, which was recent in his Time. Some 
unſkilful Perſons had gathered the young Shoots of the 
blue Monkſhood to eat in a Sallad, and all that eat of 
them were ſeized with terrible Symptoms, and, 
ſoon died. Dr. Turner. alſo mentions that ſome 
Frenchmen at Antwerp eat the Shoots of this Plant 
for thoſe of Maſterwort, and allj of them died in 
two Days, except two Players who threw them up by 
Vemit. I have known Perſons wha by ſmelling to the. 


ould draw ſome 
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Flowers, have been feized with ſwooning Fits, and have 
loſt their Sight for two or three Days. 

The 4th Sort is that which is made Uſe of in Me- 
dicine and is eſteemed an Antidote to thoſe which are 
poiſonous. This is by ſome Writers titled Anthora, 
and by others Antithora, as the poiſonous Kinds have 
been called Thera. Whenever therefore any of the 
Species of this Genus is ordered in Medicine, this is'the 
Sort intended. 

Moſt, if not alf the other Sorts are eſteemed poiſon- 
ous ; but thoſe with blue Flowers are ſuppoſed to be of a 
much ſtronger Quality, than the yellow or white flow- 
ered Kinds. It is aftirmed, that the Huntſmen on the 
Alps, who hunt the Wolves and other wild Animals, dip 
their Arrows in the Juice of theſe Plants, which renders, 
the Wounds made by them deadly. 

The 6th Sort is the firſt which flowers; this grows 
near four Feet high, and the Spikes of Flowers are up- 
ward of two Feet long, ſo that when it is in Flower, it 
makes a pretty Appearance; and being very ha dy, - 
ing in any Soil or Situation, and multiplying greatly by 
the Root, has induced many Perſons to allow it a Place 
in their Gardens, for the Sake of its Flowers, who be- 
ing ignorant of its dangerous Qualities, have permitted 
it to ſpread and propagate greatly. It flowers in May 
and June, and ſometimes in cool moiſt Seafons, or in a 
ſhady Situation, the Flowers will continue till the Mid- 
dle of July. The Seeds are ripe in September ; but as 
this Sort multiplies ſo greatly by the Root, ſo it is rarely 
PR the other Way. 

he 1ſt and 2d Sorts are the next which flower; theſe 
come about the Middle of June, and if the Seaſon is 
not warm, will continue in Flower till Auguſt The 1ſt 
. upward of three Feet high, and the ſecond above 
ur, the Spikes of Flowers too in this being much lon- 
ger than the former. 

The zd Sort flowers a little later than either of thoſe, 
but ſeldom grows more than two Feet high, and the 
Spikes of Flowers are much ſhorter than either of the 
two laſt. 

The wholeſome Wolfsbane flowers in the. Middle of 
Auguſt, and often continues in Beauty till the Middle of 
September; the Flowers are not fo large as of ſome other. 
Sorts, but being of a ſulphur Colour, make a pretty Ap- 

rance in the Borders of the Flower Garden. This 
bort will not thrive ſo well under the Shade of Trees as 
many other Sorts will do, and therefore muſt have an: 
apen Expoſure. | 

The gth and 10th Sorts flower the Beginning of Fuly.. 
The gth uſually grows about four feet high, but the 
oth I have ſeen upwards of fix. This Sort is at pre- 
ſent very rare in Europe. It was found by Dr, Tournefort 
in the Levant, who ſent the Seeds to the Royal Garden 
at Paris, where it was firſt cultivated in Europe, and from 
that Garden, others have been furn ſhed with the Seeds. 

The 8th Sort flowers in July. This grows about 
four Feet high, having a long Spike of yellow Flowers 
of a_middling Size, wherefore they may be allowed a. 
Place among Shrubs, or in ſuch Parts of: the. Garden as. 
are not frequented by 'Children. 

The 5th, 6th, and 7th Sorts flower in Auguft, when 
they make a pretty Appearance, and were it not for their 
noxious Quality, would deſerve a Place in every Garden. 
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There are two or three Varieties of the 5th Sort, one 
with white, another with roſe coloured, and a third with 
variegated Flowers ; but as theſe are only Varieties 
which often change, ſo I have not put them down as 
diſtin Species, becauſe they frequently vary in the 
ſame Plant. The Napellus minor, is alſo apt to change 
in the Colour of its Flower; of this Sort I have had ſome 
Plants with variegated Flowers, but they changed in 
two Years and became plain, nor did their Seeds pro- 
duce any Plants with variegated Flowers. The 7th Sort 
will grow to the Height of five Feet in good Ground ; 
the Flowers are very large, but not many upon each 
Spike. 'Theſe are of a deep blue Colour. 

All the Sorts of Monkſhood may be propagated by 
Seeds, which ſhould be ſown early in the Spring in a 
ſhady Situation : Some of the Plants often come up the 
firſt Year, but it is generally the ſecond Spring before 
they appear ; therefore the Ground ſhould be kept clean 
from Weeds all the following Summer, and when the 
Plants come up, they ſhould be watered in dry Wea- 
ther until they are fit to tranſplant ; when they are to 
be carefully taken up, and planted in ſhady Borders, at 
the Diſtance of four inches each Way, obſerving to water 
them- until they have taken good Root in the Ground ; 
after which Time they will require no other Care but to 
keep them clean from Weeds, till the following Au- 
tumn, when they may be tranſplanted to the Places 
where they are to remain. 

Ihe common Monkſhood will grow under the Shade 
of Trees, in Wilderneſſes or Woods, and will increaſe 
Faſt enough by means of its creeping Roots ; but though 
moſt of the other Sorts delight in Shade, yet few of them 
will thrive under Trees, for which Reaſon they ſhould be 
| aeg in ſhady Borders which are not over-hung by 
rees, where they will continue much longer in Flower, 
and thrive better than in an open Expoſure. 

They may alſo be propagated by parting of their Roots, 
the beſt Time for which is in the Autumn, that their 
Roots may be well eſtabliſhed before the Spring, other- 
wiſe they will not flower ſtrong the firſt Summer. 

ACONITUM HYEMALE. See Helleborus, 

ACORUS, the Sweet Ruſh. 

The CharaAers are, | 

It hath a ſimple cylindrical Stalk, which is cloſely cover- 
ed with ſmall Flowers 2 as to form a Sort of Catkin (or 
Fulus). Theſe Flowers have 'no Empalement, but are 
compoſed of fix concave obtuſe Petals. 'In the Center of the 
Flower is ſituated a ſwelling Germen, attended by fax Sta- 
mina, which are extended beyond the Petals, and are 
crowned with thick double Summits, the Germen afterwards 
turns to a ſhort triangular Capſule, baving three Cells, in 
which are lodged = , oblong Seeds, 

We have but one Species of this Plant, which is, 

AcoRus. Rey. Prad. Leyd. 6. The ſweet ſmelling 
Flag or Calamus. This is the Acorus verus ſive calamus 
eromaticus. C. B. F. 34. The true Acorus of the Shops. 

This Plant grows naturally in ſtanding Waters which 
are ſhallow, and is found wild in ſome Parts of England ; 
particularly in Norfolk, and alſo near Uxbridge in Mid- 


dleſex, and in ſeveral parts of the North. In Holland 


this Plant abounds in moſt of their Ditches and ſtand- 
ing Waters. The Leaves of this Plant when broken, 
ſend forth a ſtrong Aromatic Scent ; but the Roots, 
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which are much ſtronger, have been long uſed in Me- 
dicine. This may be tranſplanted into a Garden, where 
if the Ground be moiſt, it will grow very well; but 
never produces its Spike, unleſs it grows in the Water. 
It loves an open Situation, and will not thrive well un- 
der the Shade of 'Trees. The Spikes of Flowers (which 
are by many Writers termed Juli) appear toward the 
latter End of June, and continue till Auguſt, When 
this Plant is fixed in a proper Situation, it will multiply 
by its creeping Roots faſt enough. 

The Roots which are uſed in Medicine, are hot and 
dry, opening and attenuating, and thus are eſteemed 
good for removing Obſtructions of the Liver and Spleen, 
to provoke Urine and the Menſes, as alſo to reſiſt Pu- 
trefaction, and to be good againſt Peſtilence. 

ACRIVIOLA. Se Tropzolum. 

ACTAA, Herb Chriſtopher. Chriſtaphoriana. Tourn, 

The Charatters are, 

The Empalement of the Flower is compoſed of four con- 
cave obtuſe Leaves which fall off, and the Flower itſelf 
hath four Petals which are much larger than the Empale- 
ment. In the Center is placed the oval Germen, crowned 
with an oblique compreſſed Stigma, which is attended by nu- 
merous ſlender Stamina, crowned with double roundiſh Sum- 
mits, After the Flower is paſt, the Germen becomes an 
oval or globular Berry, having one Cell, in which are 
hidged four Seeds, which are reundiſb an their Outſide, but 
angular where they are joined. 

The Species are, 

I. Acr A racemo ovato fruftibuſque baccatis, Lin. 
Sp. Pl. Common Herb Chriftopher, or Bane Berries. 

2. ACT &4A recemo ovato baccis niveit, radice tuberoſa. 
American Herb Chriſtopher with white Berries. 

3. Acr A racemis longiſſimis fructibus unicapſularibus, 
Lin. Sp. Pl. 504. American black or wild Snakeroot. 

The iſt Sort grows naturally in ſome Parts of the 
North : I found it in pretty great Plenty in a Wood 
near Kirby Londſdale, as allo near Ingleborough Hill in 
Yorkſhire. It grows about a Foot and a Half high, 
the Foot Stalks of the Leaves ariſe from the Root, and 
are long; theſe divide into three ſmaller Foot Stalks, 
each of which divide again into three, and theſe have 
each three Lobes, ſo that each Leaf is compoſed of 
twenty-ſeven Lobes (or ſmall Leaves). The Flower 
Stem which ariſes from the Root, is garniſhed with 
Leaves of the fame form, but are ſmaller. On the 


Top of the Stalk appears the Flowers, which grow in 


ramoſe Spikes, and are of a pure White ; theſe come 
out in May, and are ſucceeded by black ſhining Berries 
about the Size of Peaſe, which ripen about Michaelmas. 
It is propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown 
ſoon after they are ripe; for if they are kept out of the 
Ground till Spring, the Plants will not come up till the 
Year after, ſo that a Year will thus be loſt. Ihe Seeds 
ſhould be ſown on a ſhady Border, which muſt be kept 
clean from Weeds, otherwiſe the young Plants will be 
overborne by them and deſtroyed. As the Seeds ſeldom 
come up all at the ſame Time, ſo the Border in which 
they are ſown ſhould not be diſturbed till the following 
Autumn, when the Plants are to be tranſplanted into a 
ſhady Border, where they may remain to flower. This 
Plant hath 2 perennial Root, which laſts many Years, 
; . but 
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but the Stalk is annual, and periſhes in Autumn, ſoon 
after which is the beſt Time to tranſplant them. 

The 2d Sort grows naturally in North America, from 
whence I have received the Seeds; the Leaves of this 
are ſomewhat like thoſe of the iſt Sort, but are not fo 
deeply indented on their Edges. The Flowers grow in a 
more compact Spike, and the Berries are very white and 
tranſparent when ripe; the Root of this is compoſed 
of thick Tubers, or Knobs. "This is an abiding Plant, 
and delights in a light moiſt Soil, and a ſhady Situation ; 
it may be propagated in the ſame Manner as the former. 

There is alſo another with red Berries, which grows 
naturally in the ſame Country, but I do not know whe- 
ther it be a diſtin& Species, or only an accidental Va- 
riety, for the Seeds which I received of this did not 
grow, nor have I as yet ſeen any of the Plants. 

The 3d Sort is alſo a native of America, where it is 
called Black Snatersot, to diſtinguiſh it from the common. 
This Plant hath large compound Leaves, which ariſe 
immediately from the Root, and are branched after the 
ſame Manner as the firſt Sort. The Flower Stems fre- 
quently riſe to the Height of four or five Feet, being 
terminated by a long Spike of white Flowers, which is 
reflexed at the Top. This flowers 1 but I have 
not yet ſeen any Seeds produced in England. During 
the Time of its flowering, the Plant makes a good Ap- 
pearance in a Garden, and therefore deſerves a Place in 
the ſhady Borders, or among Shrubs, where if it be 
not over-hung by them, it thrives very well, and being 
hardy, will require no other Care than the Shrubs them- 
ſelves. It may be propagated by parting the Roots; the 
beſt Time for which, is ſoon after the leaves decay in Au- 
tumn ; it loves a moiſt light Soil, and a ſhady Situation. 

The Root of this Plant is greatly uſed by Apothecaries 
and Phyſicians, in North America, in many Diſorders, 
and is ſuppoſed to be an Antidote againſt Poiſon, or the 
biting of the Rattle-Snake. 

ADANSONIA, Ethiopian ſour Gourd. 

This Plant is ſo named from one Mr. Adanſon, a French 
Surgeon, who reſided ſome Years at Senegal in Africa, and 
during that Time made ſeveral Diſcoveries in Natural 
Hiſtory, and brought home a curious ColleQtion of Seeds, 
and many Drawings of Plants, Animals, and Inſects, 
which are engraving at Paris, and will be publiſhed with 
his Obſervations ; and from him we may expect to have 
the Characters of this Plant truly exhibited ; for though 
the Plants have been many Years in England, yet none 
of them have produced Flowers, ſq that we are at a loſs 
for the Characters. The Fruit I have ſeen, which is 
large, of an oval Form, having a hard Shell like a 
Gourd, which is covered over with a ſoft Down ; the 
Seeds are lodged in a ſoft Pulp, which becomes hard 
and brittle as the Shell dries; theſe are ſhaped almoſt 
like the Nuts of Chocolate, and are of a dark Colour. 

We have but one Species at preſent in England, viz. 

ADANSONIA foliis inferieribus fimplicibus, ſuperioribus 

trilobatis vel quinquelobatis, caule erecto arbores. Adan- 
ſonia with under Leaves ſimple, and the upper Leaves 
divided into three or five Lobes, and an erect Stem. 

The young Branches of theſe Trees have ſingle ſpear- 
ſhaped Leaves towards their lower Part, but at their 
Extremities the Leaves have ſome three, and others 
five-Lobes, of the ſame Size and Form as the lower, 


ADE 
which are diſpoſed like a Hand ; theſe are entire, end- 


ing in a Point, and fall off in Winter. The Stems are 
large and woody, but of a foft Texture, and have a 
large Swelling near the Root. 

This Plant is propagated by Seeds, which muſt be 
procured from the Cy where is grows naturally 
(for it doth not produce any in Europe) the Sceds muſt 
be ſown in Pots, and plunged into a hot Bed, where, in 
about fix Weeks, the Plants will come up, and in a 
ſhort Time after be fit to tranſplant, when they ſhould 
be each planted into a ſeparate Pot, filled with a light 
ſandy Earth, and plunged into a freſh hot Bed, obſerving 
to ſhade them until they have taken new Root, atter 
which Time they ſhould have free Air admitted to them 
every Dayin warm Weather, but muſt be ſparingly wa- 
tered; for as their Stems are ſoft (eſpecially when young) 
too much wet will cauſe them to rot. As the Plants 
advance in their Growth, they are to be ſhifted into 
larger Pots, but muſt conſtantly be plunged into the 
Bark Bed, being too tender to thrive in this Country 
without this artificial Heat, therefore they muſt conſtantly 
remain in the Stove with other tender exotic Plants. 

We had ſome Plants of this Sort in ſeveral Gardens, 
which were raiſed from Seeds obtained from Grand Cairo 
in the Year 1724, by the late Dr. William Sherard, ma- 
ny of which were grown to the Height of eigliteen 

eet ; but in the ſevere Winter 1740, they were all 
loſt, and ſince that Time there has not been any of the 
Seeds brought to England, till the Return of Mr. Adan- 
fon to Paris, who ſent ſome of the Seeds over here, 
which have ſucceeded, and many of the Plants are now 
upwards of fix Feet high. 

ADENANTHERA, Baſtard Flower-fence. 

The Characters are, 5 

The Empalement of the Flower is of one Leaf, ſlighth 
cut into 4 at the Top; the Flower 4 4 tbe 2— 
Kind, and is compoſed of five Petals, which are reflexed and 
concave on their under fide. In the Center is ſituated an 
oblong Germen, ſupporting a Style crowned with a ſingle 
Stigma; this is attended by ten eref Stamina of the ſame 
Length, which are crowned with roundiſh Summits ; after 
the Flower is paſt, the Germen becomes a long compreſſed 
Pod, containing many convex ſmooth Seeds, placed at 
a Diſtance from each ather. 

e have but one Species in the Engliſh Gardens, at 
preſent, viz. 

ADENANTHERA folits decompoſutis, Prod. Leyd. 462. 
Baſtard Flower-fence with decompounded Leaves. 

There is another Species of this Kind with ſcarlet 
Seeds, but this is not in the England Gardens at preſent. 
I have ſeveral Times received the Seeds of it from [n- 
dia, but they have been fo old as to have loſt their 
growing Quality, though by the Shape of the Seeds, 
they ſeem to be of this Genus, : 

The Sort here mentioned grows to a very large Tree 
in its native Country, but it is ſo tender as to require 
a Stove to preſerve it — the Winter in England, 
ſo that there are no Plants of any large Size in the Eug- 
liſh Gardens at preſent, but the young Plants which are 
not more than two Feet high, have large branching 
Leaves, compoſed of many equal Diviſions, and each 
of theſe garniſhed with ſmall oval Leaves, which are 
placed alternately on the mid Rib, and are of a deep 

green 
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green Colour. The Stems of the Plants are woody, 
and of a brown Colour, the Leaves continue all the 


Year. There bath not been any Flowers produced in 


England as yet, but by ſome dried Samples which were 
brought from India, they ſeem to be ſmall, and of lit- 
tle Beauty; the fine branching Leaves of the Plant, 
however, make a very handſome Appearance in the 
Stove. The Seeds are of a ſhining black Colour, and 
are ſomewhat larger than thoſe of the great Lentil, and 
nearly of the ſame ſhape. This Plant muſt be raiſed 
on a hot Bed, and afterwards placed in the Bark Stove 
with other tender Exotics. 

ADHATODA. See Fufticia. 

ADIANTHUM, i. e. Maidenhair. 

The Charaders are, 

This Genus is diſtinguiſhed from the other capillary 
Plants by the Ark a being confuſedly joined in oval 
Spots, and the Points of the Leaves reflexed, 

The Species are, | 

1. ADIANTHUM frondibus decompoſitis faliis alternis 
pinnis cuneiformibus lobatis pedicellatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
1096. The true Maidenhair. | 8 

2. ADIANTHUM fronde pedatd foliolis pinnatis pinnis 
entice gibbis incifis fruftificantibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1095, 
American Maidenhair. | 

3. ADIANTHUM frondibus + a 9 — al- 
ternis, pinnis rhombeis inciſis utrinque fructiſicatianibus. 
Lin. Sp. P. Largeſt black American Maidenhair. 
There are a great many Species of this Genus, which 
are Natives of the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies ; theſe greatly 
differ in Size and Form from each other. I have up- 
wards of thirty diſtin& Species in my Collection of dried 
Plants, which to enumerate in this Place, would be ſu- 
rfluous, as they have not been introduced into the Eng- 
77 Gardens. The three Sorts here mentioned, are all 
that I have ſeen growing in Exgland. 3 
The 1ſt Sort is the true Maidenhair, which is di- 
zefted to be uſed in Medicine; but as it is not natural 
to England, the Trichomanes is uſually ſubſtituted for 
it, which is found growing wild in Plenty in ſeveral 
Parts of England. The other is a Native of the South 
of France, Italy, and the Levant. It uſually grows out 
of the Joints of Walls, and the Fiſſures of Rocks, ſo 
that whoever is inclinable to keep this Plant in his Gar- 
den, ſhould plant it in Pots filled with gravel and lime 
Rubbiſh, in which it will. thrive better than in gcod. 
Earth; but the Pots muſt be ſheltered under a Frame in. 
Winter, otherwiſe the Plants are often killed by Froſt. 

The 2d Sort is often preſerved in Gardens for the 
fake of Variety; this may be preſerved: in Pots, and: 
treated in the ſame Manner as the former, for although 
it will live through the Winter in the open Air in mode- 
rate Seaſons, yet. in ſevere. Froſt it is often deſtroyed. 
This grows naturally in Canada in ſuch Quantities, that 
the French ſend it from thence in Package for. other 

Goods, and the Apothecaries at Parg uſe it for the Maiden- 
hair in all their Compoſitions, in which that is ordered. 

The 3d Sort grows naturally in very warm, Coun- 
tries; J received. it from Jamaica in a, Tub of Earth 


among other Plants; this Sort will not thrive in Eng- 


land, unleſs it be preferved in a Stove, where its ſhin- 


ing black Stalks, and odd ſhaped Leaves, will afford 


un agreeable. Variety among other exotic. Plants. 


\ 
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ADONIS, or FLOS ADONIS, Bird's-eye, or Phea- 


ſant's-eye. h 
The Characters are, 5 
The Empalement of the Flower is compoſed of five con- 
cave obtuſe Leaves which fall off ; the Flower is compoſed 
in fome Species of five Petals, and in others of twelve or 


fourteen, theſe expand in form of a Roſe; in the Center 


there are many Germina collected in a Head, which are at- 
tended by a great Number of ſbort Stamina, crowned by 
oblong inflexed Summits ; after th: Flower is paſt, the 
Germina become ſo many naked Seeds, cloſely adhering to the 
Pedicle, and forming an obtuſe Spike. 

The Species are, 

1. Apoxis floribus oftopetalis fructibus ſubeylindricis. 
Hort. Upſal. 156. The common Adonis, or Flos Adonis, 
with ſmall red Flowers, of late called Red Morocco. 

2. Apovis floribus pentapetalis fructibus ovatis. The 
annual Adonis with pale yellow Flowers. 

3. Apoxis Fn us polypetalis, fructibus obtuſis, ra- 
dice perenne. Perennial Adonis with yellow Flowers, by 
ſome titted fennel-leaved black Hellebore. 

There is a Variety of the 1ſt Sort, which hath been 
long cultivated in Gardens ; the Flowers are larger, and 
the Leaves ſhorter, than thoſe of the wild Sort, but, 
from repeated Trials of ſowing their Seeds ſeparately, 
they appear to be only accidental Variations ariſing from 
Culture, and may be properly eſteemed as ſuch. 

The 2d Sort is undoubtedly a diſtin& Species, al- 
though Dr. Linnæus ſuppoſed it to be onh Ky rn of 
the 1ſt. I cultivated both above thirty Years, and ne- 
ver obſerved the 2d to vary in the Shape of its Leaves, 
Colour, Make of the Flower, or Growth of the Plants, 
which are much taller than the 1ſt, the Leaves thinner, 
ſparingly ſet on the Stalks, and of a lighter Colour. 

Both theſe Sorts are annual, and- if the Seeds are 
ſown in Autumn, the Plants will. come up the following 
Spring; but when the Seeds are not ſown till Spring, 
they rarely come up the ſame Year. So that when the 
Seeds are permitted to fall on the Ground, they gene- 
rally ſucceed better than when ſown by Art. The 1 
Sort grows naturally in Kent, particuladly by the Sides. 
of the River Medway, between Rechefler and Maidſtone, 
where it is found in great Plenty in the Fields which 
are ſown with Wheat, but in the intermediate Fields. 
which are ſown with Spring Corn, there is rarely a Plant 
of it to be found, which ſhews the Neceſſity of ſowing. 
the. Seeds in Autumn; for thoſe Fields of Spring Corn, 
if. fuffered to remain undiſturbed after the Harrell, will 
abound with this Plant the following Year, For ſome 
Years paſt great Quantities of the Flowezs of this Plant 
have been brought to Londen, and fold in the Streets by 
the Name of Red Morocco. Both theſe. annual Sorts 
flower in the Beginning of June, and the Seeds ripen in 
Auguſt and September; this muſt be underſtood of thoſe 
Plants which ariſe from Seeds ſown in Autumn, or ſuch 
as have fallen to the Ground, for-when apy Plants come 
up from. the Seeds ſown in the Spring (which ſometimes. 
happen) they do not flower till July or Auguſt, and their 
Seeds ſeldom ripen before OAebrr. 

Theſe Plants will thrive beſt in a light Soil, but may 
be ſown in any Situation, ſo that by ſowing ſome in a. 
warm Situation, and others in the Shade, they may be 
continued longer in Flower. The. Seeds ought to be 
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ſown where the Plants are to remain to flower, for they 
do not bear tranſplanting well, and therefore they ſnould 
be ſown in ſmall Patches in the Borders of the Flower 
Garden, and when the Plants come up, they ſhould be 
thined, leaving five or ſix in each Patch, which will 
make a better Appearance than where they grow ſingle. 
The 3d Sort hath a perennial Root, and an annual 
Stalk, This grows naturally on the Mountains of Be- 
hemia, Pruſſia, and other Parts of Germany, but has been 
long cultivated in Gardens. It produces its Flowers 
the latter End of March, or the Beginning of April, ac- 
cording to the Forwardneſs of the Seaſon ; the Stalks 
riſe about a Foot and a Half high, and when the Roots 
are large, and have ſtood unremoved for ſome Years, 
they will put out a great Number of Stalks from each 
Root; theſe are garniſhed with fine ſlender Leaves, 
placed in Cluſters at Intervals. At the Top of each 
Stalk, is one large yellow Flower, compoſed of an un- 
equal Number of Petals, the Center of which is occu- 
pied by a great Number of Germen, ſurrounded by 
man 
— naked Seeds, cloſely adhering to the Foot Stalk, 
formily an obtuſe Spike. Theſe ripen in ae and 
ſhould be ſown ſoon after, otherwiſe they ſeldom ſucceed. 
When the Plants come up they muſt be carefully 
kept clean from Weeds, and, in very oy if 
they are now and then refreſhed with Water, it will 
romote their Growth. They ſhould remain in the 
lace where they were ſown until the ſecond Year, for 


they make but flow Progreſs while young. The beſt 


Time to tranſplant them is in Autumn, and they ought 
to be planted where they are to remain, for if often re- 
moved, they will not produce many Flowers, nor thoſe 
Flowers be ſo ſtrong as on the Plants which are unre- 


moved. The Roots of this Plant are, by the Germans, 


uſed for the true Black Hellebore. | 
ADOXA, Tuberous Moſchatel, or Hollow Root. 
The Cbaradlert are, 
The Empalement of the Flower is bifid and permanent, 
upan which reſts the Germen ; the Flower is 3 one Leaf, 


ꝛobich is cut into four acute Segments, the Germen is ſi- 


tuated in the Center, ſupporting four erect Styles, theſe are 


attended by eight Stamina, crowned by roundiſh Summits ; 
after the Flawer-is paſt, the Germen becomes a round Ber- 
ry, reſting on the Empalement, which hath four Cells, 
each containing a fingle compreſſed Seed. 

We know but one Species of this Genus, viz. 

Abox a. Hort. Cliff. 152. Bulbous Fumitory Hollow 
Root, or Tuberous Moſchatel. 

This Plant grows naturally in ſhady Woods in di- 
vers Parts of England : I have gathered it on the Top 
of Hampſtead-bill among the Buſhes, near the Wood; 
it is a low Plant, ſeldom riſing more than four Inches 
high, the Leaves reſemble thoſe of the bulbous Fu- 
mitory, the Flower Stalk ariſes from- the Root, upon 
the Top of which is placed four or five ſmall Flowers 
of an herbaceous Colour; theſe appear the Ay 
of April, and the Berries ripen in Mz , ſoon after whic 
the Leaves decay. There is little Beauty in this Plant, 


but as ſome are fond of collecting the ſeveral Kinds of 


Plants in their Gardens, which are not commonly found, 
ſo it is mentioned here. The Roots may be tranſplant- 
ed any time after the Leaves are decayed, till Winter ; 


the Root is tuberous, and ſhaped ſomewhat like a Tooth. 


tamina; after the Flowers drop, the Germen - 
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It muſt be planted in the Shade, under Shrubs, for if 
it be expoſed to the open Sun it will not thrive. The 
Leaves and Flowers ſmell like Muſk, from whence it 
has been called Muſt-Crow foot. 

ASCHY NOMENLE, Baſtard Senſitive Plant. 

The Characters are, | 

The Empalement of the Flower conſiſi of ene Leaf, cut 
into two equal Segments, the upper being bifid, and the 
lower trifid ; the Flower is of the — Kind, the Stan- 
dard being large and beart-ſhaped ; the two Wings are 
oval, and ſborter than the Standard; the Keel is Moon- 
ſbaped and pointed. In the Bottom of the Flower is ſituated 
an oblong hairy Germen, ſupporting an arched Style, at- 
tended by ten Stamina, nine of which coaleſce, and the other 
is ſeparated from them ; after the Flower is paſt, the Ger- 
men becomes a long, plane, jointed Jad, which ſeparates at. 
the Foints, in — of which is lodged one kidney. ſhaped Ceed. 

The Species are, . 

1. Z£SCHYNOMENE caule ſcabro leguminum articulis 
medio ſcabris, Lin, Sp. Plant. 713. Baſtard Senſitive 
Plant with a rough Stalk, and a jointed Pod. 

2. ASCHYNOMENE caule biſp:do foliolis acuminatis. 
leguminum articulis ſuberbiculatis. Prod. Leyd. 384. Baſ- 
tard Senſitive Plant with a prickly Stalk, pointed Leaves, 
and jointed Pods half rounded. 

3. ASCHYNOMENE caule lævi arbores leguminum arti- 
culis ſemicordatis glabrit. P. L. Baſtard Senſitive Plant 
with a ſmooth tree- like Stalk, and ſmooth jointed Pods. 

. ASCHYNOMENE leguminibus fubægualibus lævibus, 
L. S. P. Baſtard Senſitive Plant with equal ſmooth Pods. 

5. AESCHYNOMENE caule levi feoliclis obtufis glabris 
leguminum articulatis ſubmarginatis, Baſtard Senſitive 
Plant with a ſmooth Stalk, obtuſe ſmooth Leaves, and 
jointed Pods, bordered on one Side. 

They are all Natives of warm Countries, the Seeds 
of the 1ſt, 4th, and 5th Sorts, I have received from 
Africa, and thoſe of the 2d and 3d from America. 

The iſt Sort riſes to the Height of four or five Feet, 
having a ſingle herbaceous Stalk, which is in ſome 
Parts rough ; the Leaves come out on every Side at the 
Top, forming a fort of Head; theſe are long, and 
compoſed of a great Number of ſmall Leaves (or Fine) 
png alternately, being between three and fcur Inches 
ong, and a Quarter of an Inch broad, ſmooth, and of 
a glaucous Colour. The Flowers come out from be- 
tween the Leaves, two or three together upon long 
Foot Stalks ; theſe are yellow, and ſhaped like thoſe of 
Peaſe. After the Flower is paſt, the Germen becomes 
a flat jointed Pod, about four Inches long, which, when 
ripe, parts at the Joints, and in each Diviſion is lodged 
a ſingle kidney-ſhaped Seed. : 

The 2d Sort ſeldom riſes more than two Feet high, 
but ſends out three or four lateral Branches ; theſe 
are clothed with narrow winged Leaves, whoſe Pinne 
are placed alternate on the Midrib, and are hairy, as 
is alſo the Stalk. The Flowers come out from the 
Wings of the Leaves upon branching Foot Stalks, five 
or ſix together, each having a ſhort Foot Stalk ; theſe 
are much leſs than thoſe of the iſt Sort, and of a paler 
yellow Colour. After the Flowers are paſt, the Ger- 
men becomes a Pod, which is jointed, in fome there are 
three, and in others five ſwelling Diviſions, in each of 


which is lodged a ſingte kidney-ſhaped Seed. 
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The 3d Sort grows to the Height of {ix or ſeven Feet, 
with a ſingle ſmooth Stem ; the Leaves come out towards 


the Top of the Stalk, as in the iſt Sort, theſe are ſmooth, 


and compoſed of many Pinnz, placed alternate on the 
Midrib ; the Flowers come out from the Wings of 
the Leaves, two or three together, being of a Copper 
Colour, and as large as thoſe of the 1ſt Sort; after 
the Flowers are paſt, the Germen becomes a ſmooth 
jointed Pod, each Diviſion being half heart-ſhaped, and 
incloſing a ſingle kidney-ſhaped Seed. 

The 4th Sort grows naturally in Egypt, and on the 
Coaſt of Guinea, whence I received the Seeds. 'This 


" hath woody Stems and Branches, which are garniſhed 


with ſmooth Leaves, compoſed of many blunt Pinnæ, 
ſet by oppoſite Pairs; the Flowers come out from the 
Wings of the Leaves in long Spikes, which hang down- 
ward, of a deep yellow Colour, and ſmaller than thoſe 
of the former Sort. After the Flower is paſt, the Ger- 
men becomes a taper-pointed ſmooth Pod, not jointed. 
The 5th Sort riſes about three Feet high, with a ſin- 
gle herbaceous Stalk, ſeldom putting out any ſide 
ranches. The Flowers come out from the Wings of 
the Leaves, ſometimes ſingle, and other Times two 
or three upon each Foot Stalk, theſe are ſmall, and of a 
pale yellow Colour ; after the Flower is paſt, the Ger- 


men becomes a long falcated Pod, divided into eleven, 


or thirteen Partitions, each containing a fingle kidney- 


ſhaped Seed. 


The 1ſt, 3d, and 4th Sorts will live through the 
Winter in England, if placed in a warm Stove ; but 
as their Stalks are ſucculent, ſo they muſt be kept dry 
in Winter, otherwiſe they are 44 to rot. They 
ſhould be plunged into the Tan Bed, for when put into 
a dry Stove, the Fibres of their Roots ſoon grow dry, 


and their Leaves hang and fade, which ſhews their Want 


of Moiſture, but when they have Water given them, it 
cauſes the tender fibres of their Roots to periſh, and the 
Plants ſoon after decay. 

Theſe are all propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be 
ſown on a hot Bed early in the Spring, and when the 
Plants have Strength enough to be removed, they ſhould 
be put each into a ſeparate ſmall Pot, filled with light 
Earth, and plunged into a freſh hot Bed, to bring them 
forward ; and as they advance in their Growth, they 
ſhould be ſhifted into large Pots, but great Care ſhould 
be taken not to over pot them, for if the Pots are too 
large, the Plants will not thrive. The 1ſt, 2d, and 
th Sorts are annual, therefore muſt be brought for- 


ward early in the Year, otherwiſe they will not perfect 


their Seeds ; but the 3d and 4th Sorts may be preſerved 
through the Winter, and will flower early the follow- 
ing Summer, ſo that their Seeds will ripen in the Au- 
tumn. The other Sorts uſually flower in Fuly, and their 
Seeds ripen in Oc lober. 

ASCULUS. Lin. Gen. The Horſe Cheſtnut. 
The Characters are, ä 

De Empalement of the Flower is ſwelling, and conſiſt. 
of one Leaf, ſlightly cut into five Segments ; the Flower is 
compoſed of frue roundiſh Petals, folded at their Border, and 
tua bed; thiſe aretiarrow at thur Baſe, where they are in- 
ferted in the Empalement, but ſpread open above. In the 
Center f placed a roundiſh Germen, having a ſingle Style, 


| crowned with a. pointed. Stigma, this is attended by ſeven 
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Stamina, which extend to the Length of the Petals, and are 
declining, theſe are crowned with upright Summits. When 
the Flower is paſt, the Empalement becomes a thick, roundiſh 
echinated Capſule, opening into three Cells, in one or two of 
which are lo4ged globular Seeds. | 
We have but one Species of this Genus, viz. 

AscuLus floribus beptandri's. Hort, Upſal 92. The 
Common Horle Cheſtnut. 

We have two Varieties of this Tree, one with white 


blotched Leaves, and the other with yellow; but as 


theſe are accidental Variations, ſo I ſhall only mention 
them here, to inform thoſe who are ignorant : That they 
may be budded upon the common Sort, and if planted 
in poor Land, theſe variegated Leaves will abide, but 
when in good Ground, and the Trees grow vigorous, 
become plain again. 

The Horſe Cheſtnut was brought from the Northern 
Parts of Afia about the Year 1550, and was ſent to Vi- 
enna about the Year 1588. 


This Tree was in much greater eſteem formerly than 


at preſent, for ſince it is become ſo very common, few 
Perſons regard it. What has occaſioned its being fo 
ſeldom planted, is the- Decay of the Leaves early in 
Summer; fo that when they are growing in Gardens, 
their Leaves frequently begin to fall in July, and occa- 
ſion a Litter from that Time, until all the Leaves are 
fallen; but notwithſtanding this Inconvenience, the 
Tree has great Merit, for it affords a noble Shade in 
Summer ; and during the Time of its flowering, there 
is no Tree has greater Beauty, for the Extremity of 
the Branches are terminated by fine Spikes of Flow- 
ers, ſo that every Part of the Tree ſeems covered 
with them ; which are finely ſpotted with a Roſe Co- 
lour, and theſe being intermixed with the green Leaves 
make a Noble Appearance. 

The former Method of planting theſe Trees in Ave- 
nues and ſtrait Lines, has alſo been in ſome Meaſure 
the occaſion of their preſent diſrepute, becauſe in ſuch 
Plantations great Part of their Beauty is loſt; for when 
their Branches are ſo far extended as to nearly meet, 
moſt of the Flowers which are produced are hid from 
Sight, and as the Trees grow larger, ſo their Branches 


will interfere with each other, and produce few Flow- - 


ers ; the Leaves will alfo decay much ſooner in cloſe- 
Plantations than on ſingle Trees: Therefore the great 
Beauty of them is to ſtand ſingle at a Diftance from all 
other Trees, upon Lawns of Graſs in Parks, where their 
Fruit will be of great Service to Deer, who are very 
fond of them. In ſuch Situations, when the Trees are 
grown to a good Size, there is not a finer Object than 
they will afford during their Seaſon of flowering- which 
is in May, and when the Weather is moderate, they will 
continue in Beauty near a Month. 

As this Tree is quick in its Growth, ſo in a few Years 
they will arrive to a Size large enough to afford. a 
Shade in Summer, as alſo to produce-Plenty of Flow- 
ers. have known Trees which were raiſed from Nuts, 
in twelve or fourteen. Years, large enough to ſhade two 
or three Chairs under the Spread of their Branches, and 
have been covered with Flowers in the Seaſon, ſo that 
few Trees make greater Progreſs than theſe. But as 
their Wood is of little Value, fo the Trees ſhould not 
be. propagated in too great Plenty : A few therefore of 
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them placed at proper Diſtances in Parks for Ornament 
is as many as ſhould be preſerved, the Wood not bein 
fit even for burning, nor any other Uſe that I know 4 

Theſe Trees are propagated by ſowing of the Nuts, 
the beſt Time for doing this is early in the Spring ; but 
the Nuts ſhould be preſerved in Sand during the Winter, 
otherwiſe they are apt to grow mouldy and rot. They 
— — be planted in Autumn, but then they will be 
in Danger of rotting if the Winter ſhould prove very wet, 
as alſo of being removed by Vermin. 

When the Nuts ſucceed, and have a proper Soil, the 
Plants will ſhoot near a Foot the firſt Summer; fo that 
where they grow pretty cloſe together, it will be proper 
to tranſplant them the following Autumn, when they 
ought to be planted in Rows at three Feet Diſtance, and 
one Foot aſunder in the Rows: In this Nurſery they 
may remain two Years, by which Time they will be 
fit to plant where they are deſigned to be continued; for 
the younger theſe Trees are planted out, the larger they 
will grow. There are many who will object to their 
being planted out young in Parks, becauſe they will re- 
quire a Fence to fecure them againſt Cattle; this will 
alſo be neceſſary, whatever Size they are when planted ; 
and if large, they muſt be well ſtaked to prevent their 
being diſplaced by ſtrong Winds, which is another Ex- 
ow But when we conſider how much faſter a young 

ree will grow, than one removed at a greater Age, 
there can be no Excuſe for planting large Trees. 

This Tree is not very nice in its Culture, for it re- 
quires little Care in the Management, and will thrive in 
moſt Soils and Situations, but in a ſandy Loam they make 
the greateſt Progreſs ; and if the Soil be inclining to Moiſ- 
ture, the Leaves will continue in Verdure much longer, 
than in very dry Ground. 

When theſe Trees are tranſplanted, their Roots ſhould 
be preſerved as entire as poſſible, for they do not ſucceed 
well, when torn or cut; nor ſhould any of the Branches 
be ſhortened, for there. is ſcarce any Tree, which will 
not bear Amputation better than this; ſo that when an 
Branches are by Accident broken, they ſhould be cut o 
cloſe to the Stem, that the Wound may heal over. 

There is ſomething very ſingular in the Growth of 
theſe Trees, which is the whole Shoot being formed 
in leſs than three Weeks, after the Buds are opened; in 
which Time I have meaſured Shoots a Foot and a halt 


long, with their Leaves fully expanded: And no ſooner | 


are the Flowers fallen, than the Buds for theTucceeding 
Year are formed, which continue ſwelling till Autumn: 
at which Time the folding Covers are ſpread over with 
a thick tenacious Juice, which ſerves as a Pigment to 


defend the tender Buds from the Froſt and Rain in 


Winter; but upon the firſt Return of Warmth in the 
Spring, this melts and runs off, whereby the Bud is at 
full Liberty to extend: And it is remarkable that this 
Pigment, never hardens ſo as to injure the tender Buds, 
which are always formed at the Extremity of. the former 
Year's Shoot; a plain Direction not to ſhorten them, 
for by ſo doing, the future Shoots are entirely cut off. 

In Turkey the Nuts of this Tree are ground, and mix- 
ed with the Provender for their Horſes, eſpecially thoſe 
which are troubled with Coughs, or are broken winded ; 
in both which diſorders they are accounted very good. 


Deer. ate very fond. of the Fruit, and. at the Time of 
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their ripening will keep much about the Trees, and 
greedily devour them as they fall. | 

There are ſome old Trees now ſtanding, Mich were 
planted ſingle, at a great Diſtance from any ot; theſe 
are grown'to a very large Size, and their Heads form a 
natural Parabola, and when their Flowers are in full 
Beauty, there is not any Tree yet known in Europe, 
which makes ſo fine an Appearance. I have meaſured 
ſome of theſe Trees, whoſe Branches have extended 
more than thirty Feet in Diameter, and their Heads 
have been fo cloſe, as to afford a perfect Shade in the 
hotteſt Seaſons. Theſe were planted in 1679, as appears 
by ſome Writings which are in the Poſſeſſionof the Per- 
fons, who have now the Property of the Land where 
they grow: So that although they are of quick Growth, 
yet they are not of ſhort Duration. 

AGAVE. Common American Aloe. 

The Charaters are, 

The Flower has no Empalement, is Funnel ſbaped, ani 
of one Leaf which is cut at the Brim into fix equal Seg- 
ments; the oblong Germen is ſituated below the Flawer, 

n which reſts the flender Style, which is extended a con- 

erable Length beyond the Petals, and is crowned by a 
three cornered Stigma. This is attended by fix ereft Sta- 
mina of the ſame Length, crowned by narrow Summits ;. 
after the Flower is paſt, the Germen becomes an oblong three” 
cornered Seed Veſſel, having three Cells, which arc filled. 
with flat Seeds. 

he Species are. 

1. AGAvE foliis dentate-ſpinofis ſcape ramoſo. The 

common great American Aloe, with a a Stalk. 


2. Ac Avr foliis dentato-ſpinofis ſcapo ſimpliciſſi mo. L. 
S. F. 323. Great American Aloe with a ſimple Stalk. 
3. AGAVE foliis integerrimis. Gen. Nov. Lin. Sp. Pl. 
323. American Aloe with ſtiff whole Leaves. a 

4. AGAvE radice tuberod foliis longiſſimis murginibus 


ſpinoſit. Smaller American Aloe with à tuberous Root: 


and very long Leaves, with Spines on their Edges. 

5. AGave folits lanceslatis reflexis, marginibus denta- 
tis. American Aloe with ſpear-ſhaped reflexed Leaves, , 
whoſe Edges are indented. 

6. Ac Av foliis longis erectis lett virentibus; margini- 
bus fuſcis minimè ſerratis. American Aloe with long 


deep green Leaves, edged with brown, and very ſlightly, 


ſawed. This is called in America Karatto. 

7. AGAvE foliis oblangit marginibus ſpinoſiſſimis nigri- 
cantibus, American Aloe with oblong Leaves, whoſe - 
Edges are cloſely beſet with. black Spines, commonly 
called Broad-leaved Aloe from Vera Cruz. 

8. Acave foliit lineari lanceolatir integerrimis rigidis 
acules terminatis, Narrow-leaved Aloe from Vera Crux. 
Th 1ſt Sort here mentioned-has been long preſerv- 
ed in the- Engliſh Gardens, where of late. Years there 
hath been-ſeveral of the Plants in Flower. The Stems - 
of this when the Plants are vigorous, generally riſe up- 

ward. of twenty Feet high, and- branch out on ev 

Side, ſo as to form a kind. of Pyramid: The: lender - 
Shoots being garniſhed with greeniſh ;yellow Flowers, 
which ſtand erect, and come out in thick Cluſters at e- 
very Joint. Theſe have fix long Stamina, crowned with + 
yellow Summits, and- placed round the Style, which is - 
alſo extended to the ſame Length as the Stamina. After 
the Flowers fall away, the — which. is ſituated be- - 
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neath the Flower, becomes an oblong triangular Veſſel, 
divided into three Cells, filled with compreſſed Seeds; 
but theſe do not come to Maturity in England. 

When theſe Plants flower, they make a fine Appear- 
ance, and continue a long time in Beauty, if they are 
protected from the cold in Autumn, as there will be a 
Succeſſion of new Flowers produced, for near three 
Months, in favourable Seaſons. It has been generally 
believed, that this Plant doth not flower until it 15 a hun- 
dred Years old ; but this is a great Miſtake, for the Time 
of its flowering depends on the Growth of the Plants; ſo 

that in hot Countries where they grow faſt, and expand 
many Leaves every Seaſon, they will flower in a few 
Years ; but in colder Climates, where their Growth is 
flow it will be much longer before they ſhoot up their 
Stem. 'There is a Variety of this Sort with ſtriped Leaves, 
which is now pretty common in the Engliſh Gardens. 

The Plants of the 2d Sort are ſo like thoſe of the 
iſ, as not to be diſtinguiſhed from them, but by 
Judges. The principal Difference is, the Leaves of this 
are narrower toward their Extremity, and of a paler 


Colour: The Stems of this Sort do not riſe ſo high as 


the firſt, nor do they branch in the ſame Manner, but 
the Flowers are collected into a cloſe Head at the Top; 
they are however of the ſame Shape and Colour, 
There has been three or four Plants of this Sort, which 
have lately flowered in England; one of which was in 
the Chelſea Garden a few Years paſt. This Sort ſeldom 
puts out ſo many Offsets as the common Aloes. 

The 7th Sort greatly reſembles theſe, ſo that many 
Perſons have ſuppoſed it to be the ſame. But the Leaves 
of this are much thinner, the Indentures on their Edges 
abundantly cloſer, and not ſo deep, as in either of the 
former ; the Spines too are blacker. How this differs 
from the others in flower I know not, as none of their 
Flowers have been produced in England. 

Theſe three Sorts are hardy. I have known Plants of 
the 1 Sort live in the open Air for ſome Years in mild 
Seaſons, but in ſevere Winters they are always killed, 
if not ſheltered in that Seaſon. They are propagated 
by Offsets, which the 1ſt Sort ſends out in Plenty, but 
the third ſeldom puts out any ; ſo theſe may be increaſed 
by taking off ſome of the larger Roots, at the Time 
when the Plants are ſhifted ; planting them in Pots filled 
with light ſandy Earth, they will ſhoot out and become 

Plants, as I have often experienced. The 2d 

generally puts out Suckers enough for Propagation, 
though not in ſo great Plenty as the 1ſt. All theſe 
ſhould be planted in Pots filled with light ſandy Earth, 
and houſed in Winter with Oranges, Myrtles, &c. and 
during that Seaſon, ſhould have but little Wet. In the 
Summer they muſt be placed abroad in the open Air, 
where they may remain till toward the End of Other, 
when they ſhould be houſed again. The 7th Sort 
being a li:z:le tenderer than the other two, ſhould be 
put into the Green-houſe before them, and may ſtay 
there a little longer in the Spring. - $x- 

The 3d Sort hath long narrow ſtiff Leaves, of a 
pale green Colour, not indented. on their Edges, but 
frequently a little waved ; the Side Leaves ſpread open, 
but thoſe in the Center fold cloſely over each other, and 
ſtrictly ſurround the Bud. The Plants of this Sort 
rarely grow more than three Feet high, but the Flower 
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Stem riſes near twenty, and branches out much like 
that of the firſt, but more horizontally ; the Flowers 
are of the ſame Shape, but ſmaller, and of a greener 
Colour: After the Flowers are paſt, inſtead of Seed 
Veſſels, young Plants ſucceed to every Flower, fo that 
all the Branches are cloſely beſet with them. There 
was a Plant of this Kind which flowered in the Chelſea 
Garden 1755, the Stem of which begun to ſhoot the 
Beginning of Odlaber, and by the End of that Month 
was upward of ten Feet high, by the End of November 
it was near twenty, and the lower lateral Branches were 
upward of four Feet long, the others decreaſing gradu- 
ally ſo as to form a regular Pyramid. In December the 
Stalks were cloſely garniſhed with Flowers, and in the 
Spring after the Flowers dropped off; they were ſucceed- 
ed by young Plants, which as they fell off and dropped 
into the Pots which ſtood near, put out Roots and be- 
came good Plants. This Sort never produces Offsets 
from the Root, ſo that it cannot be increaſed but when 
it flowers, at which Time there will be Plenty enough; 
the old Plant preſently after dies. 

The 4th Sort hath Leaves ſomewhat like the 3d 
in Shape and Colour, but they are indented on their 
Fdges, and each Indenture terminates in a Spine; the 
Root of this Sort is thick, and ſwells juſt above the Sur- 
face of the Ground; in other ReſpeQs it agrees with the 
former. This Sort hath not flowered in England, there- 
fore I cannot tell how it differs in its Flowers from the 
other. I have raiſed this from Seeds which were ſent 
me from America, but the Plants never put out Suckers 
from the Roots, ſo that it can only be propagated by 
Seeds. Dr. Linnæus ſuppoſes it to be the ſame with the 
3d Species, but whoever ſees the Plants, will not doubt 
of their being different. 1 

The 5th Sort never grows to a large Size, the Leaves 
of it are ſeldom more than a Foot and a Half long, and 
about two Inches and a Half broad at their Baſe ; theſe 
end in a ſlender Spine, being ſlightly indented on their 
Edges ; they are alſo reflexed backward toward their 
Extremity, and are of a dark green Colour. 'The 
Flower Stem riſes about twelve Feet high, and branches 
out toward the Top in the ſame Manner as the 3d 
Sort ; the Flowers are nearly of the ſame Size and Co- 
lour as thoſe of the zd, and after they fall off, are ſuc- 
ceeded by young Plants in the ſame Manner. A Plant 
of this Kind flowered in the Garden at Chelſea, in De- 
cember 1754. This never produces any Suckers from the 
Root, ſo cannot be increaſed until it flowers. 

The Leaves of the 6th Sort, are from two Feet and 


a Half to three Feet long, and about three Inches broad, 


being of a dark green Colour ending in a black Spine; 
the Borders of the Leaves are of a browniſh red Colour, 
and ſlightly ferrated. Theſe ſtand more èrect than in 


the other Species ; but as this Sort hath not flowered 


in England, ſo I cannot ſay how it differs from the 
other. The Plants of it were ſent me from St. Chriſto- 
hers by the Title of Koratto, which I ſuppoſe is given 
indifferently to other Species of this Genus; for I have 


frequently heard the Inhabitants of America call the 


common great Aloe by the ſame Name. 


The 8th Sort hath long narrow ſtiff Leaves, which 


are entire, and are terminated by a ſtiff black Spine. 
Theſe Leaves are ſeldom more than two Feet long, and 
little 
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little more than an Inch broad, being of a glaucous 
Colour: The Side Leaves ſtand almoſt horizontally, 
but the center Leaves are folded over each other, and 
incloſe the Flower- bud; it never puts out Suckers: I have 
not ſeen any Plants of this Kind in Flower, although 
there are many of them in the Eng/iſh Gardens, of a 
conſiderable Age. 


The 3d, 4th, 5th, 6th, and 8th Sorts, are much 


tenderer than the others, ſo cannot be preſerved through 
the Winter in England, unleſs in a warm Stove ; nor will 
they thrive if ſet abroad in Summer, therefore they 
ſhould conſtantly remain in the Stove, obſerving to let 
them enjoy a great Share of free Air in warm Weather. 
They require a light ſandy Earth, and very little Wet in 
Winter; but in warm Weather, may be gently watered 
twice a Week, which is as often as is neceſſary ; for 
much Water rots their Roots, and then * 
will decay and. Iuſects infect them. They ſhould be 
ſhifted every Summer into freſh Earth, but muſt not 
be put into large Pots, for unleſs their Roots ate 
confined, the Plants will not thrive. 

AGERATUM, Baſtard Hemp Agrimony. 

The Charatters are, 

The Flowers are included in one common oblong Empale- 
ment, which is compoſed of many Scales. Theſe are uni- 
form, tubulaus, and hermaphrodite, and little langer than 
the Empalement, each being cut at their Margin into five 


Segments, which ſpread open. Every one of theſe bas froe 


ender Stamina, crowned with cylindrical Summits : In the 


Center of the Flower is ſituated an oblong Germen ſupport- 
ing a ſlender Style crowned by two fine Stygmas ; the Ger- 
men afterwards becomes an oblong angular Seed, crowned 
with its proper little Cup, cut into five narrow Segments, 


| which ſpread open. The Receptacle of the Seed is ſmall, 


naked, and convex. 
The Species are, 

1. AGERAT UM foliis ovatis caule pilaſo. Baſtard Hemp 
Agrimony, with oval Leaves and a hairy Stalk. 

2. AGERATUM foliis oppoſitis petiolatis crenatis, caule 
birſuto. Baſtard Hemp Agrimony, with Leaves having 
long Foot Stalks placed oppoſite, whoſe Edges are 
bluntly indented, and a hairy Stalk. 

3. AGERATUM feliis ovato cordatis rugofis floralibus 
alternis, caule glabro. Lin. Sp. Pl. Baſtard Hemp Agri- 
mony, with rough oval Heart-ſhaped Leaves, Flower 


Branches growing alternate, and a ſmooth Stalk. 


The two 1ſt are annual Plants; the Seeds of theſe 
muſt be ſown on a hot Bed in the Spring, and when the 
Plants are come up and are ſtrong enough to remove, 
they ſhould be tranſplanted into another moderate hot 
Bed, obſerving to water and ſhade them until they have 
taken Root ; after which Time, they muſt have a good 
Share of Air in warm Weather, otherwiſe they will 
grow up very weak. In F 4 they ſhould be inured to 


| bear the open Air, toward the Middle cf which Month, 


they may be tranſplanted into the full Ground, where 
they will begin to flower in July, and continue flowering 
till the Froſts in Autumn deſtroy them. The Seeds 
ripen in September and Oclober, and when any of them 
ſcatter upon the Ground, and the fame Earth happens 
to be put on a. hot Bed the following Spring, the Plants 
will come up in great Plenty, as they frequently do in 


the open Air; but theſe Plants will be too late to pro- 


duce good Sceds, unleſs the Summer proves warm. 
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The 1 Sort grows naturally in Africa, and alſo in the 
Iſlands of America; for in Tubs of Earth which I re- 
ceived with Plants from Jamaica, Barbadoes, and Anti- 
gua, | have had — of che Plants ariſe, from Seeds 
which were ſcattered on the Ground. The 2d Sort 
was found growing naturally at La Vera Cruz, by the 
late Dr. William Houfloun, who ſent the Seeds to Europe, 
which have ſo well ſucceeded in many Gardens, as to be- 
come a Weed in the hot Beds, There is a Variety of 
this with white Flowers, which ariſes from the ſame Seeds. 

The zd Sort grows naturally in North America, but 
has been many Years am Inhabitant of the Engliſb Gar- 
dens. This hath a perennial Root and an annual Stalk, 
which dies in Winter, but the Roots put outfreſh Stalks 
in Spring. They will grow near five Feet high, and 
toward their Tops put out Side Branches, which -are 
placed oppoſite, as are the Leaves, which are ſhaped like 
a Heart. At the Ends of the Shoots, the Flowers are 
produced in large Tufts, which are of a pure white; 
theſe appearing in Oclober at a Seaſon when there is a 
Scarcity of other Flowers, renders it more valuable. 

This Sort is propagated by Seeds, as alſo by partin 
the Roots; the latter Method is commonly practiſed 
in England, becauſe there are few Autumns ſo favour- 
able as to ripen the Seeds : But the Seeds are frequently 
brought from North America, where this Plant is very 
common; for being light, they are eaſily wafted about 
to a great Diſtance, where they come to Maturity; ſo 
that where there are any Plants growing, all the adjoin- 
ing Land is filled with the Seeds of them. 

The beſt Time for parting and tranſplanting the 
Roots of this Plant, is in Autumn, ſoon after their 
Stalks decay, that they may have good Root before the 
drying Winds in Spring come on, otherwiſe they will 
not flower ſtrong, or make a good Increaſe. The Roots 
ſhould be allowed three Feet Room every Way, for as 
they ſpread and increaſe very much at Root, ſo when 
they are cramped for Room, the Plants ſtarve, and in 
dry Seaſons their Leaves will hang as if they were dead. 
They delight in a rich moiſt Soil and open Situation, 
where they will produce many Stalks from each Root, 
which will grow ſo large as to form a conſiderable Buſh. 
This Plant will bear the ſevereſt Cold in this Country. 

AGERATUM, r MAUDLIN. See Achillea. 

AGERATUM PURPUREUM. See Erinus. 

AGNUS CASTUS. See Vitex. 

AGRIFOLIUM. See Ilex. 

AGRIMONIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 534. Agrimony. 

The Characlers are, 

The Empalement of the Flower is of one Leaf, which is 
cut into five acute Segments, and refls on the Germen ; the 
Flower bas five Petals, which are plain and indented at 
their Extremity, and are narrow at their Baſe, where 
they are inſerted in the Empalement. In the Center ariſes 
a double Style reſting on the Germen, which is attended ly 
twelve ſlender Stamina which are crowned with double cum 
preſſed Summits, After the Flower is paſt, the Germen- 
becomes two roundiſh Seeds faſlened to the Empalement. 

The Species are, 4 mY 

1. AGRIMONIA folits pinnatis birſutis, foliolis eblangs' 
ovatis dentatis, The common Agrimony. 

2. AGRIMONIA foliis pinnatis, folidlis obtuſis dentatic. 
The white Agrimony. 
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3- AGRIMONIA altiſſima, foliis pinnatis foliolit oblon- 


gis acutis ſerratis, The ſweet ſcented Agrimony. 


4. AGRIMONIA foliis pinnatis, foliolis anguſtis acut? 


 ferratis, radice craſſiſſims. Eaſtern Agrimony with nar- 


row pinnated Leaves ſharply ſerrated, and a thick Root, 
. AGRIMONIA foliis-caulinis ternatis fructibus gla- 


brit. H. C. Three leaved Agrimony with ſmooth Fruit. 


The -1{t Sort grows naturally in ſeveral Parts of 
England, by the Sides of Hedges, and in Woods. This 
is the Sort which is commonly uſed in Medicine, and 
is brought to the Markets by thoſe who gather Herbs 
in the Fields. Dr. Linneus has joined the 3d and 
4th Sorts to this, ſuppoſing them to be one Species ; 
'but from thirty Years Experience, I could never ob- 
ſerve either of them to alter when raiſed from Seeds, 


but have conſtantly found the Seeds to produce the ſame 


Kind as the Parent Plants, they may therefore ſafely be 
-accounted different Species. 

The 2d Sort is the ſmalleſt of all the Species; 
the Leaves of this have not ſo many Pinnæ as the com- 


mon Sort, and the Pinnz are rounder, and the Inden- 


tures on their Edges blunter. The Spike of Flowers is 
lender, and the Flowers ſmaller and of a dirty white 
Colour. This Sort grows naturally in Italy from whence 


I received the Seeds, and have never found them vary. 


The 3d Sort grows near four Feet high, the Leaves 
of this have more Pinnz than either of the other, and 
they are longer and narrower, ending in acute Points ; 


the Serratures of the Leaves are ſharper than any of 


the other, and when handled emit an agreeable Odour. 
There is another Sort mentioned by many Writers on 
tany, titled Agrimonia Santonenſis adorata, the Seeds 

of which I have received from ſeveral Profeſſors of Bo- 
tany abroad ; but the Plants which were produced from 
them always proved the ſame as the 3d Sort, fo that 1 
doubt of its being a different Species ; if there be how- 
ever any Difference between them, the Seeds which were 
ſent me were not right. The Leaves of this Sort make 
an agreeable cooling Tea, which is a very good Bever- 
age for Perſons in a Fever, in which Diſorder I have 
known it often preſcribed by a good Phyſician. 

The 4th Sort is of humble Growth, ſeldom riſing 
above two Feet high; the Pinnæ of its Leaves are 
longer and narrower than either of the former, and the 
Spikes of Flowers very ſhort and thick. The Roots 
of this are very thick, and ſpread widely under Ground, 
by which it multiplies faſter than either of the other ; 
the Seeds are alſo much larger and rougher, than thoſe 
of the common Sort. This was found growing in the 
Levant by Dr. Tournefort, who ſent the Seeds to the 
Royal Garden at Paris, where they ſucceeded, and 
from thence the other Botanic Gardens have been ſup- 
plied with them. | 

The 5th Sort greatly.reſembles the other in the Shape 

of its Pinnæ (or ſmaller Leaves) but there are only three 


on each Foot Stalk ; the Flower of this hath a double 


Empalement, the outer one being fringed ; there are 
but ſeven or eight Stamina in each Flower, and the 
Seeds are ſmooth, for which Reaſon Fabius Columna 


and other Writers on Botany, have ſeparated it from 


the Agrimony, making it a diſtinct Genus. | 
All theſe Sorts are hardy perennial Plants, which 
will thrive in almoſt any Soil or Situation, and require 
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no other Care but to keep them clean from Weeds. | 


They may be propagated by parting of their Roots, 


which ſhould be done in Autumn, when their Leaves 


begin to decay, that the Plants may be well eſtabliſhed 
before the Spring. They ſhould not be planted nearer 
than two Feet, that their Roots may have Room to 
ſpread. They may alſo be propagated by Seeds, which 
ſhould be ſown in Autumn, for if they are kept out of the 
Ground till Spring, they ſeldom come up the ſame Seaſon. 
AGROSTEMMA. Wild Lychnis or Campion, 
The Characters are, : 

The Empalement of the Flawer is permanent, of one 
Leaf, which is tubulcus, thick, and cut into five narrow 
Segments at the Edge; the Flower is compoſed of five Pe- 
tals, which are narrow at the Baſe where they are in- 
ſerted in the Empalement, but ſpread open at the Top. In 
the Center is ſituated an oval Germen ſupporting five Styler, 
which are ſlender, erect, and crowned with ſimple Stigma; 
theſe are attended by ten Stamina, five of which are inſerted 
in the Baſe of the Petals, and the others ſtand alternately 
between ; after the Flower is paſt, the Germen becomes an 
oval oblong Capſule having one Cell opening into five Di- 
viſrons, which is filled with angular Seeds. 

The Species are, 

1. AGROSTEMMA hirſuta calycibus corollam equanti- 
bus petalis integris nudis. L. S. P. Hairy wild Lychnis, 
whoſe Empalement is equal with the Corolla, and the 
Petals entire and naked, commonly called Corn Campion. 
2. AGROSTEMMA glabra foliis lincari-lanceclatis peta- 
lis emarginatis coronatis. Hort. Upſal. 115. Smooth wild 
Campion with narrow Spear-ſhaped Leaves, and the 
Petals of the Flowers indented at their Brim. . 

3. AGROSTEMMA fomentoſa foliis ovato-lanceolatis, pe- 
talis integris coronatis. H. U. Single Roſe Campion. 

4. AGROSTEMMA tomentoſa foliis ovato-lanceolatis 
fore pleno. The double Roſe Campion. 

5. AGROSTEMMA fomentoſa petalis emarginatis. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 436. The umbelliferous Mountain Campion. 

The 1ſt Sort grows naturally in the Corn Fields in 


moſt Parts of England, ſo is ſeldom admitted into Gar- 


dens. The ſecond Sort grows naturally in Sicily, and 
being a Plant of little Beauty, is only preſerved in Bo- 


© tanic Gardens, for the ſake of Variety. 


The ſingle Roſe Campion has been long an Inhabi- 
tant of the Eng/iſh Gardens, where, by its Seeds having 
ſcattered, it is become a kind of Weed, There are 
three Varieties of this Plant, one with deep red, another 
with fleſh-coloured; and a third with white Flowers, 
but theſe are of ſmall Efteem ; for the double Roſe Cam- 
pion being a finer Flower, has turned the others out of 
moſt fine Gardens, The fingle Sorts propagate faſt 
enough by the Seeds, where they are permitted to ſcat- 
ter, for the Plants come up better from ſelf-fown Seeds, 
than when they are ſown by Hand, eſpecially if they 
are not ſown in Autumn, 

The Sort with double Flowers never produces any 
Seeds, ſo is wy propagated by parting of the Roots ; 
the beſt Time for this is in Autumn, after their Flowers 
are paſt, in doing of this, every Head which can be ſlipped 
off with Roots ſhould be parted ; theſe ſhould be plant- 


ed in a Border of freſh undunged Earth, at the Diſtance 


of ſix Inches, obſerving to water them gently until they 
have taken Root, after which they will require no ys 
| | or 
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for much Wet is very injurious to them, as is alſo Dung. Theſe may be propagated in the ſame Manner as the 
In this Border they may remain till Spring, when they firſt, and when the Plants have acquired Strength, they 
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are to be planted into the Borders of the Flower Gar- 
den, where their Flowers are very ornamental in Fuly 
and Auguſt. This was accidentally obtained from Seeds 
of the ſingle Sort. 

The 5th Sort grows naturally upon the Helvetian 
Mountains, this is a low Plant, with woolly Leaves, 
the Flower Stem riſes near a Foot high ; the Flowers 
grow in Umbels on the Lop of the Stalk, which are of 
a bright red Colour. This flowers in Fune, and the 
Seeds ripen in September ; it muſt have a ſhady Situa- 
tion, and will thrive beſt in a moiſt Soil. 

AIZOON. 

This name has been by ſome Writers applied to the 
Houle Leek, and alſo the Aloes ; but Dr. Linneus has 
given it to a Plant near of Kin to the Ficoides, which 
has been called Ficoidea, by ſome modern Botaniſts. 

The Charafers are, 

It bath a permanent E —_— one Leaf, which is 
cut into five acute Segments at the Top : There are no Pe- 
tals in the Flower, but the five cornered Germen reſts on the 
Empalement, ſupporting frue Styles, which are crowned 
with ſimple Stigma; theſe are attended by many hairy Sta- 
mina, which are inſerted into the Empalement, and are 
crowned with ſimple Summits. The Germen afterward be- 
comes a ſwelling five cornered Capſule, having five Cells, in 
which are lodged many roundiſh Seeds. | 

The Species are, 

1. A1zo0N foliis cuneiformi-ovatis floribus ſeſſilibus. 
Hort. Upſal. 127. Sempervive with oval Wedge-ſhaped 
Leaves, and Flowers without Foot Stalks. 

2. Alz oo foliis lanceolatis floribus ſeſſilibus. Lin. 


Sp. Plant. 488. Sempervive with Spear-thaped Leaves 


and Flowers, having no Foot Stalks. 

3. A1z00N foliis lanceolatis floribus paniculatis, Lin. 
Sp. Fl. 448. Sempervive with Spear-ſhaped Leaves and 
Flowers growing in Panicles. 

As we have no Engliſh Names for theſe Plants, fo I 
have adopted this of Sempervive, which hath been ap- 
plied to the Aloe and Sedum, both which have been alſo 
titled Arzoon and Sempervivum. 

The 1ſt Sort is a Native of the Canary [ſands : This 
is an annual Plant, which muſt be raiſed on a moderate 
hot Bed in the Spring ; and when the Plants are fit to 
tranſplant, they ſhould be carefully taken up, and 

lanted' each into a ſmall Pot filled with freſh light 
Farth, and plunged into another moderate hot Bed, 
obſerving to ſhade them from the Sun until they have 
taken treſh Root; after which they muſt be harden- 
ed by Degrees to bear the open Air, into which they 
ſhould be removed in June, placing them in a ſheltered 
Situation, where they will flower, and ripen their Seeds 
-in September, ſoon after which the Plants will periſh. 

The 2d Sort grows naturally in Spain ; this is alſo 
an annual Plant, whoſe Branches trail on the Ground; 
the Flowers have no Beauty, ſo theſe Plants are only 

reſerved by thoſe who are curious in collecting rare 
Plants for the Sake of Variety. 

The 3d Sort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope, from whence the Seeds were brought to Europe. 
This is alſo of humble Growth, and periſhes ſoon after 


the Seeds are ripe. 
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may be planted in the full Ground; they require a poor 
ſandy Soil, for in rich Ground they grow very luxuriant 
in Branches, but do not flower till late in the Seaſon, 
ſo rarely perfect their Seeds; when they are planted in 
dry Sand, or Lime Rubbiſh, they are more productive 
of Flowers, and leſs vigorous in their Branches. 

ALATERNOIDES. See Phylica, Clutia, Cæanotbus. 

ALATERNUS, Ever-green Privet. 

The Characlers are, 

It hath male and female Flowers in different Plants ia 
ſome Species, and in others both Sorts of Flowers on the 
fame. The male Flowers are compoſed of an Empalement 
of one Leaf, which is Funnel-ſbaped, and cut into five Seg- 
ments at the Brim ; to the Sides of the Empalement are 
fixed froe ſmall Petals ; at the Baſe of theſe Petals are fafl- 
ened ſa many Stamina, which are crowned with round Sum- 
mits, The female Flowers bave a great Reſemblance to the 
Male, but have no Stamina; in the Center is placed the . 
Germen, ſupporting a trifi4 Style crowned by round Stigma, 
the Germen afterward becomes a ſoft round Berry, contain» 
ing three Seeds. 

The Species are, 

1. ALATERNUS foliis ovatis marginibus crenatis gla- 
brit. The common Alaternus, with ſmooth Leaves 
indented on their Edges. 

2. ALATERNUS foliis ſubcordatis ſerratis glabrit. Aa- 
ternus with Heart-ſhaped ſmooth Leaves, which are 
ſawed on their Edges. 

3. ALATERNUS foliis lanceolatis profund? ſerratis gla« 
bris. Alaternus with ſmooth Spear-ſhaped Leaves, which . 
are deeply ſawed. 

4. ALATERNUS foliis ovato-lanceolatis integerrimis gla- 
bris. Alaternus with ſmooth oval Speat-ſhaped Leaves 
which are entire. | 

The Varieties of theſe Plants are, the 1ft Sort with 
variegated Leaves, which is commonly called Blztched 
Phillyrea by the Nurſery Gardeners. And the 3d Sort 
with Leaves ſtriped with White, and another with Yel- 
low; theſe are known by the Silver and Gold ſtriped A. 
laternus : But as theſe are accidental Varieties, ſo I have 
omitted placing them among the Number of Species. 

The common Diſtinction of this Genus from the 
Phillyrea, is in the Poſition of their Leaves, which in 
the Plants of this are placed alternately on the Branches, 
whereas thoſe of Phillyrea are placed by Pairs oppoſite ; 
this is obvious at all Seaſons, but there are more eſſen- 
tial Differences in their Characters, as will be explain- 
ed under the article Phillyrea. 

The iſt Sort has been long cultivated in the Engliſ6 
Gardens, but the plain Sort is now uncommon ; for the 
blotched-leaved Sort has been generally cultivated in the 
Nurſeries, and the other almoſt totally neglected. 

Theſe Plants were much more. in Requeſt form 
than they are at preſent, when they were planted again 
Walls in Court Yards to cover them, as alſo to form 
ever-green Hedges in Gardens, for which Parpoſe theſe 
were very improper z for their Branches ſhoot vety vi 
rouſly, and being very pliant, they are frequently dif- 

by the Wind ; and in Winter, when much Snow 
alls in Ain Weather, the Weight of that which lodges 
Add to 


on the Hedges, frequently breaks them down : — 
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this the 'Trouble of keeping them in Order, which can- 
not be effected with leſs than three Times clipping in a 
Seaſon ; which is not only expenſive, but alſo oecaſions 
a _ Litter in a Garden : 'Theſe Inconveniencies have 
ju 


ly brought theſe Hedges into Diſeſteem. 
The 3d Sort with Silver- ſtriped Leaves, was alſo 


in great Requeſt ſome Years ago, for planting againſt 
. Out-houſes, and other Buildings, to hide hs Brick- 


work ; but as theſe required to be often clipped, and 
their Branches frequently wanting to be faſtened up to 
the Wall, which was troubleſome and expenſive ; and 
this Sort of Wall Hedges, being great born for 
Vermin, ſo of late there has been but little Demand for 
theſe Plants. The Sort with Gold-ſtriped Leaves is 
pretty rare in the Engliſh Gardens, and is not ſo hardy 
as that with Silyer Stripes, ſo that in ſevere Winters 
they are often killed. But the Taſte for theſe varie- 
== Plants is almoſt loſt in England, there being few 

erſons now, who do not prefer the plain green Leaves 
to thoſe which are ſtriped. 

The 2d Sort which grows naturally about Turin, was 
formerly in the Engliſh Gardens, in much greater Plen- 
ty than at preſent. This was generally called Celaſtrus, 
or Staff Tree ; the Leaves of this hes are placed at 
ome Diſtances than thoſe of the firſt ; ſo that their 

ranches appear thinly covered with them, which may 
have occaſioned their being diſeſteemed. The Leaves 


of this are ſhorter than thoſe of the firſt Sort, and are 


rounded at their Foot Stalks like a Heart-ſhaped Leaf, 
the Edges are alſo ſawed. | 

The 3d Sort has been an old Inhabitant in ſome Gar- 
dens, but was not much propagated till of late Years ; 
the Leaves of this are longer and narrower than thoſe 
of either of the other Sorts, and the Serratures on their 
Edges are much deeper ; this ſhoots its Branches more 


erect, and forms an handſomer Buſh than any of the 
other, and is equally hardy, ſo may be allowed to have / 


2 Place in all Plantations of Ever-greens. This grows 
naturally in the South of France, where the Berries are 


gathered, and fold by the Name of Avignon Berries, for 


the Uſe of Painters, &c. for making a yellow Pigment. 

Theſe Sorts are by ſome) ſuppoled to be only Varie- 
ties and not diſtinct Species; but from many repeated 
Trials, in raiſing them from Seeds, I can affirm they 
do not vary, the Seeds, conſtantly producing the ſame 
Species as they were taken from, 

All theſe Sorts are eaſily propagated by 26 
Branches down, as is practiſed for many other Trees. 
The beſt Time for this is in the Autumn, and if pro- 

ly performed, the Layers will have made good 
3 by the Autumn following, when they may be 
cut off from the old Stock, and planted either into the 
Nurſery, or in the Places where they are deſigned to re- 
main. When they are planted in a Nurſery, they 
ſhould not remain there longer than a Year or two; for 
as they ſhoot their Roots to a great Diſtance on every 
Side, ſo they cannot be ;removed after two Years 
Growth, withdut cutting off great Part of them, which 
is very hurtful to the Plants, and will greatly retard 
their Growth, if they ſurvive their Removal; but they 
are frequently killed by tranſplanting, when they have 
ſtood long in a Place. They may be tranſplanted ei- 


ther in the Autumn or the Spring, but in dry Land the 
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Autumn Planting is beſt, whereas in moiſt Ground the 
Spring is to be preferred. f 

The plain Sorts may be propagated by ſowing their 
Berries, which = produce in great Plenty, but the 
Birds are greedy Devourers of them when they begin 
to ripen. The Plants raiſed from Seeds, always grow 
more ereC& than thoſe propagated by Layers, ſo are fit- 
ter for large Plantations, as they may be trained up to 
Stems, and form ed more like Trees; whereas the 
Layers are apt to extend their lower Branches, which 
retards their upright Growth, and renders them more 
like Shrubs. They will grow to the Height of eighteen 
or twenty Feet, if their upright Shoots are encouraged ; 
but to keep their Heads from being broken by Wind 
or Snow, thoſe Branches which ſhoot irregular ſhould 
be ſhortened, which will cauſe their Heads to be cloſer, 
and not in ſo much Danger. 

All the Sorts thrive beſt in a dry gravelly or ſandy 
Soil, for in rich Ground they are often injured by Froſt, 
when the Winters are ſevere, but in rocky dry Land 
they are ſeldom injured : And if in very hard Froſt 
their Leaves are killed, yet the Branches will remain 
unhurt, and will put out new Leaves in the ſpring. 

ALCEA, Lin. Gen. 7 50. The Hollyhock. 

The Cbaradters are, 

The Flower bath a double Empalement, of which one is 
permanent. The outer one is ſpread open, and cut at the 
Top into fix Segments, the inner is larger and ſlightly cut 
into five, The Flower is compoſed of five Petals, which 
coaleſce at their Baſe, and ſpread open at the Top in Form 
of a Roſe. In the Center is placed the round Germen, ſup- 
porting a ſbart cylindrical Style, crowned with numerous 
Stigma, which is attended by many Stamina joined below to 
the pentagonal Column, and ſpread open at Top ; thefe are 
crowned with Kidney-ſhaped Summits : After the Flower is 
paſt, the Germen becomes a round, depreſſed, articulated Cap- 
ule, having many Cells, in each of which is ledged one 
— Kidney-ſbaped Seed. 

e Species are, 

1. ALA foliis ſinuatis anguleſis., Hort. Cliff. 348. 
Hollyhock with angular ſinuated Leaves. 

2. ALCEA foliis palmatis. H. C. Hollyhock with hand- 
ed Leaves. This is the Malva roſea folio ficus. C. B. P. 

Theſe arediſtin& Species, whoſe Difference in the Form 
of their Leaves always continues. The Leaves of 'the 
1ſt Sort are roundiſh, and cut at their Extremity into 
Angles ; but thoſe of the 2d are deeply cut into fix or 
ſeven Segments, ſo as to reſemble a Hand. 

The various Colours of their Flowers being acciden- 
tal, as alſo the double Flowers being only Varieties 
which have riſen from Culture, are not by Botaniſts 
deemed diſtinct Species, ſo I have not enumerated them 
here, therefore ſhall only mention the various Colours, 
which are commonly obſerved in their Flowers; which 
are white, pale red, deep red, blackiſh red, purple, yel- 
low, and fleſh Colour. Beſides theſe, I many Years 


ago ſaw ſome Plants with variegated Flowers, in the- 


Garden of the late Lord Burlington, in London, raiſed 
from Seeds which came from China. 

Although theſe Varieties of double Hollyhocks are 
not conſtant, yet where their Seeds are carefully ſaved 
from the moſt double Flowers, the greateſt Number of 


the Plants will ariſe nearly the ſame, as the Plants from. 


which 
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which they were taken, both as to their Colour and the 
Fulneſs of their Flowers; provided no Plants with 
ſingle or bad coloured Flowers are permitted to grow 
near them. Therefore ſo ſoon as any ſuch appear, they 
ſnould be removed from the good ones, that their Fa- 
rina may not ſpread into the other Flowers, which 
would cauſe them to degenerate. 

The iſt Species grows naturally in China, from 
whence I have often received the Seeds: The 2d Sort I 
have received from "whe, where it was gathered in the 
Fields; but theſe s produced ſingle red Flowers 
only, whereas from ſome Seeds of this Sort which were 


given me by the late Charles Du Bois, Eſq; of Mitcham, 


in 1726, which he procured from Madraſs, I raiſed 
many double Flowers of ſeveral Colours. 

Theſe Plants, although Natives of warm Countries, 
yet are hardy enough to thrive in the open Air in 7 2 
land, and have for many Years been ſome of the 

reateſt Ornaments in the Gardens, toward the latter 
Part of Summer: But ſince they have, become very 
common, have not been ſo much regarded as they de- 
ſerve ; partly from their growing too large for ſmall 
Gardens, and their requiring tall Stakes to ſecure them 
from being broken by ftrong Winds. But in large 
Gardens, where they are properly diſpoſed, they make 
a fine Appearance ; for as their Spikes of Flowers 
grow very tall, ſo there will be a Succeſſion of them 
on the ſame Stems, more than two Months; the Flowers 


on the lower Part of the Spike, appearing in July, and 


as their Stalks advance, ſo new Flowers are produced 
till near the End of September. When the Plants are 
ow in good Ground, their Stalks often riſe to the 

eight of eight or nine Feet, fo that near fix Feet of 
each will be garniſhed with Flowers ; which when dou- 
ble, and good Colours, make a fine Appearance, if the 
various Colours are properly in termixed. 

They are propagated by Seeds, which, as hath been 
already obſerved, ſhould be carefully ſaved from thoſe 
Plants whoſe Flowers are the moſt double, and of the 
beſt Colours. If theſe are preſerved in their Capſules 
until Spring, the Seeds will be better, provided they are 
gathered very dry, and Care be taken that no Damp 
comes to them in Winter, which will cauſe their Covers 
to be mouldy, and thereby ſpoil the Seeds. 

The Seeds ſhould be ſown on a Bed of light Earth, 
about the Middle of April, which muſt be covered 
about half an Inch deep, with the ſame light Earth; 
ſome Perſons ſow them in ſhallow Drills, and others 
ſcatter the Seeds thinly over the whole Bed. When 
they are ſown in the former Method, the Plants gene- 
rally come up thick, ſo will require to be tranſplanted 
ſooner than thoſe which are fown in the latter. By the 
iſt, the one rang be more equally covered, and kept 
clean with leſs Trouble, becauſe the Ground between 
the Drills may be hoed. When the Plants have put 
out ſix or eight Leaves, they ſhould be tranſplanted in- 
to Nurſery Beds, at a Foot Diſtance from each other, 
abſerving to water them until they have taken 2 
Root ; after which they will require no farther Care, 
but to keep them clean from Weeds till Ofoher, when 
they ſhould be tranſplanted where they are to remain. 

Some Perſons let their Plants remain a Year longer in 
the Nurſery Beds to ſee their Flowers, before they re- 
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move them to the Flower Garden; bat when this is in- 
tended, the Plants ſhould be planted at a greater Di- 
ſtance in the Nurſery Beds, otherwiſe they will not have 
Room to grow. However, I have always choſen to 
remove my Plants the firſt Autumn, for young Plants 
more ſurely grow, than thoſe which are older, and if 
the Seeds are carefully ſaved, there will not be one in 
ten of the Plants come ſingle or of bad Colours. 

ALCHEMILLA. Ladies Mantle. 

The Characters are, 

The Flower hath a permanent Empalement of one Leaf, 
which is ſpread open at the Brim, and cut into eight Seg- 
ments, There are no Petals to the Flower, but the Center 
of the Empalement is occupied by the oval Germen, inta 
which is inſerted a long Style, crowned with a globular Stig- 
ma : This it attended by four ereft Stamina reſting on the Brim 
of the Empalement, and crowned with raundiſb Summits; 
the Germen afterwards turns ts a ſingle compreſſed Serd. 

The Species are, 

1. ALCHEMILLA foliis labatis ſerratis, ſegmentis invo- 
lucro acuto. The common Ladies Mantle. | 

2. ALCHEMILLA foliis lobatis ſericeis acute ſerratis, ſeg- 
mentis involucro ſubrotundis.Smaller filvery Ladies Mantle 

, with lobated Leaves ſharply ſerrated, and the Segments 
of the Involucrum cut into roundiſh Segments. 

3. ALCHEMILLA foliis digitatis ſerratis. Flor. Lapp. 61, 
Silvery Alpine Ladies Mantle with handed Leaves. 

4. ALCHEMILLA foliis quinatis multifidis glabris. Lin. 


* $p. Pl. 123. Smooth five leaved Ladies Mantle, cut in- 


to many Segments. - : ; 
The 1 Sort grows naturally in moiſt Meadows in 
ſeveral Parts of England, but is not very common near 
London: The Roots are compoſed of many thick Fi- 
bres, which ſpread greatly when they are in a proper 
Soil ; the Leaves riſe immediately from the Root, 
ſuſtained by long Foot Stalks ; theſe are roundiſh, and 
ſcalloped round the Borders, having ſeven or eight 
Lobes, and is ſhaped ſomewhat like the Ladies ſcallop- 
ed Mantles, from whence it had its Name. The 
Flower Stems ariſe between the Leaves about a Foot 
high, which divide into many Branches, and are at each 
oint garniſhed with one ſmall Leaf, ſhaped like thoſe 
low ; the Flowers are compoſed of an herbaceous 
Empalement, in the Center of which is the Style at- 
wooded by four Stamina, crowned with yellow Sum- 
mits ; ſo that the only Beauty of this Plant is m the 
Leaves, which are uſed in Medicine, and are eſteemed 
to be vulnerary, drying and binding, and of great Force - 
to ſtop inward Bieedjng. | | 
The 2d Sort is much ſmaller than the iſt, and the 
Leaves are much whiter and appear ſilky ; the Flower 
Stems do not branch out ſo much, nor are the Flowers 
produced in ſo large Cluſters : Their Empalement is 
broader, and the Segments more obtuſe. + a 
The 3d Sort grows naturally on the Mountains in York- 
ſhire, Weſtmoreland, and Cumberland, generally upon 
moiſt boggy Places. It is alſo a Native of Sweden and 
Denmark, the Alps, and other cold Parts of Europe, and 
is admitted into Gardens for the Sake of Variety. The 
Leaves of this Sort are very white, and deeply cut into 
five Parts like a Hand; the Flower Stems ſeldom riſe 
more than ſix Inches high, nor do the Flowers make a 


better Appearance than the other Sorts. 1 
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The 4th Sort grows naturally in Sweden, Lapland, and 
other cold Countries, ſo is only to be found in ſome few 
curious Botanic Gardens in this Country. Theſe are 
all abiding Plants, which have perennial Roots and annual 
Stalks which periſh in Autumn. They may be propa- 
gated by parting their Roots; the beſt Lime for which 
is in Autumn, that their Roots may be eſtabliſhed 
before the drying Winds of the Spring come on. The 
ſhould have a moiſt Soil and a ſhady Situation, otherwito 
they will not thrive in the Southern Parts of England. 
When they are propagated by Seeds, they ſhould be 
fown in Autumn; for when they are ſown in Spring 
they ſeldom grow the firſt Year. They ſhould be ſown 
on a ſhady moiſt Border, and when the Plants come 
up, they require no other Care but to be cleaned from 

eeds. ; 

ALDER-TREE. See Alnus. 

ALESANDER, or ALEXANDER. See Smyrnium. 

ALKERENGI. See Phyſalis. 

ALLELUJAH. See Oxalis. 

ALLIARIA, Sauce alone, or Jack by the Hedge. 
See Heſperis. | 

ALLIUM, Garlick. 

The Charaters are, | 5 

The Flowers are included in one common Spatha, which 
becomes dry; the Flower is compoſed of ſux oblong ereft con- 
cave Petal, and fix Awl-ſbaped Stamina, which extend the 
Length of the Petals, and are crowned with oblong Sum- 
mits ; in the Center is ſituated @ ſhort three cornered Ger- 
men ſupporting a ſingle Style which is crowned by an acute 
Stigma. The Germen afterwards becomes an obtuſe three 
cornered" Capſule, opening into three Parts, baving three 
Cells, filled with roundiſh Seeds. | 

® The Species are, 

1. ALLIUM caule planifolio bulbifero, radice compoſits, 
faminibus tricuſpidatis, Common manured Garlick. 

2. ALLIUM caule planifolio bulbifero, fuliis crenulatis 
vaginis ancipitibus ſtaminibus tricuſpidatis. Rocambole. 

3- ALL fcapo nudo ſemicylindrico feliis lanceolatis 
On umbelld faſtigiata. Lin. Sp. Plant. 300. Broad 
ved wild Garlick or Ramſoms. 

4 ALLIUM caule planifolig umbelliſero umbelld globoſi 
faminibus tricuſpidatis radice laterali, Lin. Sp. Plant. 
294. Great round-headed Garlick of the Holm lands. 

. ALL1UM ſcapo nude ſubcylindrico foliis lanceolatis ſeſ- 
fiibu umbellã faſligiatd. H. U. Yellow-Moly. 

6. AlLruu caule planifolio wmbellifera ramulo bulbi- 

o flaminibus femplicibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 296. Great 
— leaved 1150 with Lilly Flowers. 

7. ALLIUM caule planifolio e e fli- 
formibus flore triple longioribus foliis obliquis. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 296. Umbelliferous Garlick with plain Leaves, 
flender Stamina, which are. three times the Length of 
the Flower, and oblique Leaves, 

8. AbLiUM caule ſubplanifalio umbellifers flaminibus 
ſubulatis longioribus. umbelld globoſa” foliis linearibus ſub- 
" convexis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 296. Umbelliferous Garlick with 
half plain-Leaves, long Awl-ſhaped- Stamina, globular 
Umbels, and narrow convex. Leaves. 7 

9. ALLIUM cane planifolio umbellifero umbelld faſtigi- 
atd flaminibus corollum equantibus foliis Ievibus, L. S. H. 
Umbelliferous Garlick with plain Leaves, cloſe Umbels, 
Stamina equal with the Flower, and ſmooth Leaves. 
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10. ALL1UM caule planifolio bulbifero vaginis teretibus 
ſpaths muticũ flaminibus tricuſpidatit. H. Scan. 227. Bulb- 
bearing Garlick, with plain Leaves, a taper Vagina, and 
three pointed Stamina. 

11. ALLIUM caule planifolio bulbifero ſtaminibus ſub. 
ulatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 297. Bulb-bearing Garlick with 
plain Leaves, and Awl-ſhaped Stamina. 

12. All Liu caule teretifolio umbellifero foliis ſemitere- 
tibus flaminibus tricuſpidatis corolla longioribus, Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 297. Umbelliferous Garlick, with taper Leaves 
and trifid Stamina, which are 9s. + than the Petals. 

13. ALLIUM caule teretifolio umbellifero umbella globo- 
d ſtaminibus ſubulatis, Umbelliferous Garlick with 
taper Leaves, a globular Umbel, and Awl-ſhaped Stamina. 

14. ALLIUM ſcaps nudo ancipiti foliis linearibus ſubtus 
eonvexis lævibus umbella ſubrotundd flaminibus ſubulatis, 
Greater Mountain Garlick with Leaves like Narciſſus. 

15. ALLIUM ſcape nudo ancipiti foliis linearibus cana- 
liculatis ſubtus ſubangulatis umbella faſtigiatd. H. U. Gar- 
lick with a naked Stalk, narrow, hollow Leaves, which 
are angular on their lower Side, and a compact Umbel. 

16. ALLIUM caule planifolio umbellifero foliis inferiori- 
bus birſutis ſtaminibus ſubulatis. L. Sp. P. Umbellife- 
rous Garlick with hairy under Leaves, and Awl-ſhaped 
Stamina, commonly called Disſcoridis Moly. 

17. AtLL1UM caule planifolio umbellifero umbelld glo- 
bond, ſtaminibus lancealatis corolla longioribus. Lin. Mat. 
Med. 163. Umbelliferous Garlick with a plain Leaf, a 
globular Umbel, and Spear-ſhaped Stamina, which are 
longer than the Petals of the Flower. | 

18. ALLIUM Gulbiferum foliis lincaribus canaliculatit, 
umbelld minore. Bulb-bearing Garlick, with narrow fiſtu- 
lar Leaves and a ſmall Umbel. 

19. ALL1UM ſcapo nude triguetro. Lin. Sp. Plant. 300. 


Garlick with a naked triangular Stalk. 


The two 1ſt Species are eaſily propagyte@by planting. 
the Cloves, or ſmall Bulbs, in the Spring, in Beds about 

four or five Inches Diſtance from each other, keeping 
them clean from Weeds. About the beginning of June, 
the Leaves of the firſt Sort ſhould be tied in Knots, to 

prevent their ſpindling, or running to Seed, which will 
greatly enlarge the Bulb. In the Middle of July, the 

eaves will begin to wither and decay, at which time 

they ſhould be taken out of the Ground, and hanged up 

in a dry Room, to prevent their rotting, and may be thus 

preſerved for Winter Uſe. 

The Roots of the 2d.may remain in the Ground: 
till the Leaves. are decayed, when their Bulbs may be 
taken up, and dried, to be preſerved for Uſe during 
the Winter Seaſon ;. but ſome of the Roots may be at 
the ſame time planted again for the ſucceeding Year. 
This Sort requires to be planted. in Autumn, eſpecially 
an dry Ground, otherwiſe their Bulbs will not be large. 

The zd Sort was formerly in greater. Eſteem than 
at preſent, it being rarely cultivated in Gardens, but 
is found wild in moiſt ſhady, Places in many parts of 
England: and. may be cultivated by planting. the Roots 
in a moiſt ſhady Border at almoſt any time of the 
Year ; but the. beſt Seaſon is in, July, juſt as the green 
Leaves are decaying. 

The 4th Sort grows naturally in the Halm Ilands, 
from whence it has been tranſplanted into ſeveral — 
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dens, where it is preſerved more for Variety than Uſe. 

The 11th and 13th Sorts grow wild in the Nor- 
thern Parts of England; but are by the Curious in Bo- 
tany preſerved in Gardens. Theſe are very hardy, and may 
be removed in July or Auguſt, when their Leaves de- 
cay, and will thrive in almoſt any Soil or Situation. 

The 5th Sort was formerly preſerved in Gardens, for 
the Sake of its yellow Flowers, but having a very ſtrong 
Garlick Scent, moſt People have rooted it out. 

The 6th Sort is alſo preſerved by many for the Sake 
of Variety, but having a very ſtrong Scent, is not often 
admitted to the Flower Garden. 

The 9th and 12th Sorts are ſometimes permitted to 

have a Place in Gardens for the Sake of Variety. 
The 7th, 8th, and toth Sorts grow naturally in Tar- 
tary and Siberia, from whence their Seeds were ſent to 
Peterſburg, and from thence ſome of the Botanic Gar- 
dens have been ſupplied with Seeds. 

The 14th, 15th, and 16th Sorts have been planted in 
Gardens for the Variety of their Flowers, but of late 
Years moſt People have turned them out, to make Room 
for better Sorts. But the 16th multiplies fo faſt by Off- 
ſets, as to render it difficult to extirpate them, when 
they have remained any time in a Garden. 

This produces large Umbels of white Flowers, grow- 
ing on Stalks about ſix Inches high, the Time of flower- 
ing is in Apriland May. 

The 18th Sort was brought from Virginia, and is pre- 
ſerved in Botanic Gardens for Variety's Sake, but has 
no great Beauty; it is very hardy, and will thrive in 
the open Air very well; and is propagated by its Bulbs, 
which are produced in Plenty on the Top of the Stalks. 

They are all of them very hardy, and will thrive in 
almoſt any Soil or Situation, and are eaſily propagated 
either by their Roots, or from Seeds; if from the Roots, 
the beſt time is in Autumn, that they may take good 
Root in the Ground before the Spring, which is neceſ- 
ſary, in order to have them flower ſtrong the following 
Summer. If by Seeds, they may be {yn on a Border of 
common Earth, either in Autumn, ſpon after the Seeds 
are ripe, or in the Spring following, and will require no 
farther Care, but to keep them clear from Weeds; in 
the following Autumn the Plants may be tranſplanted into 
the Borders where they are to remain for good. 

The greateſt Part of theſe Plants produce their Flow- 
ers in May, June, and July. 

The Yellow Moly will grow about a Foot high ; 
and having ſome Beauty in the Flowers, is. worthy of a 
Place in ſuch Borders of the Flower Garden, where few 
better Things will thrive. Theſe increaſe plentifully 
both by Roots and Seeds. 

The 6th and 17h Sorts grow upwards of two Feet 
high; and when they are in Flower make a pretty Ap- 
pearance : and as they are not troubleſome to keep, may 
be allowed a Place in the Borders of the Flower Garden. 

All the other Sorts are equally hardy, and will grow 
in any Soil or Situation; but as they have little Beauty, 
they are rarely preſerved, except in Botanic Gardens for 
the Sake of Variety. 

ALMOND TREE. See Amygdalus, 

ALMOND DWARF. See Perſica. 

- ALNUS. The Alder Tree. 
The Cbarac lers are, 


ALN 

It hath male and female Flowers, which are produced at 
remote Diſtances on the ſame Plant; the male Flowers are 
digeſted into a long Juli, or Katkin, which is looſe, im- 
bricated and cylindrical, The Flowers come out from the 
Scales by threes ; theſe have each four ſmall Stamina. The 
female Flywers are collected into a conical ſcaly Head; theſe 
bave no Petals, but each an oval Germen, ſupporting two 
Styles, which are extended the Length of the Scales and 
are crowned with a ſingle Stigma, after the Flowers are pa 
the Germen becomes a ſingle val Seed, incloſed in the Scale 
of the Fruit. 

The Species are, * 

1. Al Ns ſaliis obvers ovatis rugeſit. Alder with ob- 
verſe oval rough Leaves. Round leaved Alder. 

2. ALNus foliis ovate lanceolatis marginibus dentatir. 
Alder with oval Spear-ſhaped Leaves, indented on their 
Edges. Long leaved Alder. 

3 ALNus pumila folio rotundo ſerrato. Dwarf Alder 
with a round ſawed Leaf. 

The 1ſt Sort here mentioned, is the common Alder, 
which is propagated in England. The 2d Sort is very 
common in Auſtria and Hungary, from whence I bave 
been furniſhed with the Seeds. The Leaves of this Sort 
are longer, narrower, and not ſo glutinous as thoſe of 
the 1ſt, nor are they ſo rough; they are alſo of a thin- 
ner Conſiſtence. The zd Sort grows naturally on the 
Alps and Apennines. "This is a very humble Shrub ſeldom 
riſing more than a Foot high, the Branches always trail- 
ing on the Ground, This generally grows in moiſt Pla- 
ces and upon Bogs, ſo is with great Difficulty preſerved 


in Gardens. I have kept this Sort for three, or four. 


Years, by planting it in Pots, filled with a Peat Earth, 
takenfrom a Bog, and keeping the Earth conſtantly moiſt: 
but when planted in the full Ground they did net ſur- 
vive one Summer. This Sort is only preſerved for Va- 
riety in Botanic Gardens, being of no Uſe or Beauty. 

The two 1ſt Sorts delight in a very moiſt Soil, where 


few other Trees will thrive, and are a great improvement 


to ſuch Lands; they are propagated either by Layers 
or planting of Truncheons about three Feet in Length. 
The beſt Time for this is in February, or the Beginnin 
of March; theſe ſhould be ſharpened at one End, a 
the Ground looſened with an Inſtrument before they are 
thruſt into it, leſt by the Hardneſs of the Soil the Bark 
ſhould be torn off, which may occaſion their Miſcarriage. 
They ſhould be thruſt into the Earth at leaſt two Feet, 
to prevent their being blown out of the Ground by ſtrong 
Winds, after they have made ſtrong Shoots. Theſe Plan- 
tations ſhould be cleared from all ſuch Weeds as grow 
tall, otherwiſe they will over bear the young Shoots z 
but when they have made good Heads, they will keep 
down the Weeds, and will require no farther Care. 

If you raiſe them by laying down the Branches, it 
muſt be performed in 0a er ; and by the Ofober fol- 
lowing, they will have taken Root ſufficient to bo tran- 
ſplanted out; which muſt be done by digging a Hole, 
and looſening the Earth in the Place where each Plant is 
to ſtand, planting the young Tree at leaſt a Foot and a 
Half deep, cutting off the Top to about nine Inches 
above the Surface, which will occaſion them to ſhoot 
out many Branches. 


The Diſtance theſe Trees - wn be-placed (if 9 
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for a Coppice) is ſix Feet ſquare; and if the ſmall la- 
teral Shoots are taken off in the Spring, it will very much 
ſtrengthen your upright Poles, provided you leave a few 
ſmall Shoots at Diſtances upon the Body thereof, to de- 
| tain the Sap for the Increaſe of its Bulk. 

Theſe Trees may be alſo planted on the ſides of Brooks 
(as is uſual for Willows), where they will thrive exceed- 
ingly, and may be cut for Poles every fifth or ſixth 
Year. This Wood is uſed by Turners, and will endure 
a long time under Ground, or laid in Water. 

The Alder 'Tree is alſo very proper to Plant for Hedg- 
es, in moiſt Ground, where they thrive very faſt, and 
may be trained into very thick cloſe Hedges to the Height 
of twenty Feet and upwards. The Leaves of this Tree 
being large, and of a deep Green, have avery good ef- 
fect in Hedges; and where they are planted for Coppice 
Wood in moiſt Land, make a much better Figure than 
moſt other aquatic Trees; ſo that where the — of 
ſuch Plantations is conſidered, theſe ſnould be preferred 
to other Sorts uſually planted in ſwampy Grounds, 

ALNUS mx1GRa BACCIFERA. See Frangula. 

ALOE [Gr. As.] 

The Characters are, 
The Flower is naked, baving no Empalement, it is of one 
Leaf, having a long ſmootb Tube, which is divided at the 
Top into fix Parts, which ſpread open; it bath fix Awl- 
ſhaped Stamina, which are inſerted at their Baſe to the 
Germen, and are extended the Length of the Tube; theſe 
are crowned with oblong Summits ; in the Center is 
fifuated the oval Germen, ſupporting a ſingle Style, which 
is of the ſame Length with the Stamina, and is crowned 
with a trifid Stigma. The Germen afterwards becomes an 
oblong Capfule, having three Furrows, which is divided 
into three Cells opening in three Parts, and filled with 
angular Seeds. 

The Species are, 

1. ALoE floribus pedunculatis cernuis corymboſis ſub-cy- 
Imdricis. L. S. P. Aloe with dependent Flowers, having 
Foot Stalks which are ranged in a cylindrical Corymbus. 
The Mitre-ſhaped Aloe. 

2. ALox foliis dentatis erectis ſucculentibus planis ma- 
eulatis floribus tuteis in Thyrſa dependentibus. Aloe with 
erect ſucculent Leaves, which are plain, indented, and 
ſpotted, and yellow Flowers, growing in a looſe Spike, 
hanging downward. The common Barbadoes Aloe. 

Alox foliis amplexicaulibus reflexis, margine denta- 
tis, flaribus cylindricis caule fruticeſa, Aloe with Leaves 
_ embracing the Stalks, which are reflexed and indented 
en their Edges, Flowers growing cylindrical, and a ſnrub- 
by Stalk. The Sword Aloe. 

4. Alox foliis latioribus amplexicaulibus, margine & 
dorſo ſpinoſis, floribus ſpicatis, caule fruticoſo. Aloe with 
broader Leaves embracing the Stalks, whoſe Edges and 
Back are ſet with Spines, Flowers growing in Spikes, 
and a ſhrubby Stalk. African Aloe. | C 

5. ALOE foliis latiſſimis amplexicaulibus, maculatis, 
margine ſpineſis floribus umbellatis. Aloe with very broad 
fpotted Leaves embracing the Stalk, whoſe Edges are ſet 
with Spines, and Flowers, growing in an Umbel. By 
ſome called the Sope Aloe, and by others Carolina Aloe. 

6. ALOE foliis latioribus amplexicaulibus maculatis mar- 
gine ſpinoſis floribus. ſpicatis, Aloe with broad ſpotted 
Leaves embracing the Stalks, whoſe Edges have. Spines, 
and Flowers growing in a Spike. | | 
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7. Alo foliis enſiſormibus inermis ancipitibus floribus 
lax ſpicatis caule fruticoſo. Aloe with Sword-ſhaped 
ſmooth Leaves, ſtanding two Ways, the Flowers grow- 
ing in looſe Spikes, and a ſhrubby Stalk. 

8. Alox foliis amplexicaulibus utrdque ſpinoſis, floribus 
ſpicatis, Aloe with Leaves embracing the Stalks, which 
are prickly on every Side, and Flowers growing in Spikes. 

9. Alon floribus pendunculatis cernuis racemeſis priſma- 
ticis ore patulo equali. Lin. Sp. Plant. 321. Aloe with 
hanging Branching Flowers, having Foot Stalks, and 
ſpreading equally at the Brim. Partridge-breaſt Aloe. 


10. ALoE foliis ereflis ſubulatis radicatis undique in- 


erme ſpinoſis. Hort, Cliff. 131. Aloe with erect Awl- 
ſhaped Leaves, ſet with ſoft Spines on every Part. 

11. Alox floribus ſeſſilibus infundibuli formibus bilabi- 
atis lacinits quingque revolutis ſumma erefa. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
322. Aloe with Funnel-ſhaped Flowers, without Foot 
Stalks, opening in two Lips, and cut into five Segments, 
which turn backward, and are erect at the Top. 

12. ALoe floribus ſeſſilibus ovatis crenatis ſegmentis in- 
terioribus contventibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 322. Aloe with 
oval crenated Flowers, without Foot Stalks, and the in- 
terior Segments ſcarce appearing. 

13. ALo ſeſſilis foliis lingui formibus maculatis floribus 
pedunculatis cernuis, Aloe with dwarf 'Tongue-ſhaped 
ſpotted Leaves, and hanging Flowers, which have Foot 

talks, - Tongue Aloe. 

14. Alo floribus ſeſſilibus bilabiatis labio ſuperiore 
eretto inferiore_patente. Lin. ; Plant, 322. Aloe with 
leſſile Flowers, gaping with two Lips, the upper being 
ereQ, and the under ſpreading. Pearl Aloe. 

15. ALox foliis longiſſimis & anguſtiſſimis marginibus 

Spinefss, floribus ſpicatit. Aloe with very long narrow 


aves, having Spines on their Edges, and Flowers 


growing in Spikes. The Succotrine Aloe, 

16. ALOE caule brevi, foliis amplexicaulibus bifariam 
verſis ſpinis marginibus ereflis floribus capitatis. Aloe 
with a ſhort Stalk, Leaves ſtanding two Ways, which 
embrace the Stalk ; the Spines on the Edges erect, and 
Flowers growing in a Head. NA 7 

17. AL or ſeſſilis foliis brevioribus planis carnaſis apice 
triguetris marginibus inerme ſpinoſit. Low Aloe with. 
ſhort plain fleſhy Leaves, triangular at their Ends, and 
Borders ſet with ſoft Spines. Cobweb Aloe. 

18. ALox foliis ovato-[anceolatis carnefes apice trique- 
tris angulis inerme dentatis. H. C. Aloe with oval Spear- 
ſhaped fleſhy Leaves, having three Angles at their Ex- 
tremities, which are indented and, ſet with ſoft Spines. 

19. Alox floribus ſeſſilibus triquetris bilabiatis labio in- 
feriere revolute. L. S. Pl. Aloe with Flowers divided, 
into three Parts, the under Lip being turned back, 
Cuſhion Aloe, | 

20. ALOE ſeſſilis foliis carinatis utrdque verrucofts bi- 
fariam verſit. Low Aloe with Keel-ſhaped Leaves, 
warted on every Part, and ſtanding two Ways. Pearl. 
tongue Aloe, | 

21. ALOE ſeſſilis foliis carinatir verrucoſis apice trigue- 


tris carnoſis, Low Aloe with flefhy, Keel-ſhaped, ſpot- 


ted Leaves, which are triangular at their Extremities. 


22. ALoE foliis latis undulatis maculaſis floribus ſpicatis 
infundibuli formibus limbo revolutis. Aloe with broad 


ſpotted waved Leaves, and Funnel-ſhaped Flowers your 
ing in Spikes, which are turned back at their Brim, 
Guiney Aloe. - * A, ALok 
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23. Al of pumila, foliis hngis anguſtis integerrimis ma- 
eulatis radice repente. Low Aloe with long narrow en- 
tire Leaves, which are ſpotted, and a creeping Root. 
Zeylon Aloe. 

24. Alo foliis amplexicaulibus nigricantibus undique 


ſpinoſis. Aloe with dark green Leaves embracing the 


Stalks, which are beſet with Spines on every Side, This 
is commonly, but falſely called Aloe ferox. 

25. ALox floribus ſeſſilibus reflexis imbricatis priſmati- 
cis, L. S. Pl. Aloe with reflexed Flowers growing cloſe 
to the Stalks, in form of a Priſm, lying over each other 
like Tiles on a Houſe ; commonly called Iris Uvaria. 

The iſt Sort of Aloe grows with an upright Stalk, 
to the Height of five or ſix Feet, the Leaves cloſely 
embrace the Stalks ; theſe are thick, ſucculent, broad at 
their Baſe, growing narrower, and ending in a Point, 
they are of a dark green Colour, and have Spines on the 
Edges, as alſo a few on their upper Surface, the Leaves 
ſtand erect, and draw together towards the Top, where 
they form the Reſemblance of a Mitre, from whence it 
is called the Mitre Aloe. * The Flower Stem riſes about 


three Feet high, on the Top of which the Flowers come 


out in a ſort of globular Bunch at firſt, but afterwards 
are formed into a cylindrical Spike, theſe have long Foot 
Stalks, wlich come out horizontally, and the Flowers 
hang downward, they are tubulous, and are cut into fix 
unequal Segments to the Bottom, three being alternate- 
ly broader than the others, and ſpread open at the Brim. 

There are fix Stamina, three of which are as long as 
the Tube of the Flower, the other three are ſhorter. 
Theſe are crowned with flat oblong Summits of a gold 
Colour. The three-corned Germen is ſituated in the 
Bottom of the Flower, ſupporting a ſingle Style, which 
is ſhorter than the Stamina, having no Stigma on the 
Top. The Tubebf the Flower is of a fine red Colour, 
and the Brim of a pale Green, ſo that it makes a pretty 
Appearance when the Spikes of Flowers are large. 

This Sort will live in a warm dry Green-houſe in Win- 
ter, and may be placed in the open Air in Summer, in 
a ſheltered Situation ; but the Plants ſhould not have 
much Wet, leſt it ſhould rot their Stems. With this 
Management the Plants will not grow fo faſt, as when 
they are placed in a Stove, but they will be ſtronger, 
and their Stems will ſupport their Heads much better. 

'The 2d Sort is very common in the Iflands of Ame- 
rica, where the Plants are 13 upon the pooreſt 
Land, to obtain the Hepatic Ale, which is brought to 
England, and is uſed chiefly for Horſes, 

The Leaves of this Sort are about four Inches broad 
at their Baſe, where they are near two Inches thick, and 
diminiſh gradually to a Point. Theſe are about two 
Feet long, in old Plants, and have a few Indentures on 
their Edges; at the End of each is placed a ſoft Spine, 
the Leaves are of a Sea-green Colour, and when young 
are ſpotted with white. The Flower Stem riſes near 
three Feet high, and the Flowers ſtand in a ſlender looſe 
Spike, with very ſhort Foot Stalks, and hang down- 
wards, They are tubulous, and cut into fix Parts, are 
of a bright yellow Colour, and the Stamina ſtand out 
beyond the Tube. This never produces Seed in Eng- 
land, and is too tender to live through the Winter in our 
Climate, in a common Green-houſe, therefore it ſhould 


be placed in a moderate Degree of Warmth in that Sea- 
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ſon, I have known Plants of this Kind, which have had 
an oiled Cloth tied about their Roots, and hung up in 
a warm Room more than two Years, and afterwards 
planted in Pots, which have grown very well, from 
*whence the Plant has been called Sempervivum. 

The 3d Sort will grow to the Height of ten or 
twelve Feet, with a ſtrong naked Stem great Part of 
the Length, the Leaves growing at the Top, which 
cloſely embrace the Stalk ; theſe are about two Inches 
broad at their Baſe, growing narrower to a Point, and 
are reflexed downwards. "Theſe are indented on their 
Fdges, each being armed with a ſtrong crooked Spine. 
The Leaves are of a Sea- green Colour, and very ſuc- 
culent. The Flowers grow in a pyramidal Spike, are 
tubulous, and of a bright red Colour. Theſe are in 
Beauty in November and December. 

This Sort will live through the Winter in a good 
Green-houſe, but they will not flower unleſs they have 
a moderate Share of Warmth, theretore the Pots ſhould 
be removed into a Stove in Oclober, which ſhould not 
be kept above temperate Heat, in which Situation they 
ſeldom fail to flower. , 

The 4th Sort is ſomewhat like the 3d, but the Leaves 
are broader, and have ſeveral Spines on their Backs 
towards their Extremities. The Flowers of this grow 
in a looſer Spike, and the Plants never put out any 
Suckers, ſo that it is very difficult to increaſe. 

The 5th Sort ſeldom riſes much above two Feet 
high, the Leaves are very broad-at their Baſe, where 
they cloſely embrace the Stalk, and gradually decreaſe 
to a Point. The Edges are ſet with ſharp Spines, and 
the under Leaves ſpread open horizontally every Way ; 
theſe are of a dark green Colour ſpotted with white, 
ſomewhat reſembling the Colour of ſoft. Sope, from 
whence ſome have given it the Title of Sope Aloe. 
The Flowers grow in Umbels on the Top of the Stalks, 
which are of a beautiful red Colour, and appear in Au- 


guſt and September. This Sort is hardy, ſo may be kept 


in a common Green-houſe in Winter, and in the Sum- 
mer placed in the open Air. 

The 6th Sort is fomewhat like the 5th in its Man- 
ner of Growth, but the Leaves are broader, of a lighter 
green Colour, the Edges and alſo the Spines are of a 
Copper Colour, and the Flowers grow in looſe Spikes. 
This is as hardy as the former, io may be treated in 
the ſame Manner. It flowers in September. 

The 7th Sort grows to the Height of fix or ſeven 
Feet, with a ſtrong Stem, toward the upper Part of 
which are produced two, three, or four Heads, com- 


poſed of long compreſled pliable Leaves, of a Sea- green 
* Colour, entire, and ending in obtuſe Points ; theſe are 


ves two Ways, lying over each other with their 
:dges the ſame Way. The Flowers are produced in 


ſhort looſe Spikes, which are of a red Colour, and ap- 


pear at different Times of the Year. 

The 8th Sort is an humble Plant, ſeldom riſing more 
than a Foot high; the Leaves grow near the Ground, 
which are broad-at their Baſe, where they embrace the 
Stalk, and gradually diminiſh to a Point; they are of 
a Sea-green Colour, with ſome white Spots ; their Ed- 
ges, and alſo their upper Parts below and above, are 
beſet with pretty ſharp Spines; the Flowers grow in 
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looſe Spikes, the tubulous Part being red, and the Brim 
of a light green Colour. 

The gth Sort is a low Plant, ſeldom riſing above 
eight Inches high. The Leaves of this are triangular, 
and turn back at their Extremity ; they are fleſhy and 
entire, their Edges being very ſlightly ſawed) Theſe 
are curiouſly veined and ſpotted, ſomewhat like the Fea- 
thers on a Partridge's Breaſt, from whence it had the 
Name. The Flowers grow in veryſlooſe Spikes, upon 
Stalks about one Foot high; they are of a fine red 
Colour tipped with Green. This will live in a good 
Green-houſe through the Winter. 

I have raiſed a Variety of this from Seeds which I re- 
ceived from the Cape of Good Hope, with broader and 
flater Leaves, which ſpread more than thoſe of the 
former, and are not ſo beautifully ſpotted ; but as theſe 
Plants have not flowered yet, ſo J do not know if it 
will prove to be a diſtin& Species. 

The 10th Sort is alfo a very low Plant, never riſing 
to have a Stalk; the Leaves are broad at their Baſe, 
but are tapering to a Point where they are triangular ; 
theſe are beſet on their Edges, and both Surfaces, with 
ſoft Spines, very cloſely, from whence this Plant had 
the Name of Hedgehog Aloe. The Flowers grow in 
a looſe Head, on the Lop of the Stalk, which is very 
thick, but ſeldom a Foot high: They are of a fine red 
Colour below, but of a pale Green above. This Sort 
- May be preſerved through the Winter in a good Green- 
houſe, and placed in the open Air in Summer. 

The 11th Sort grows near a Foot high, and is fur- 
niſhed with triangular Leaves, from the Ground up- 
ward ; theſe are of a dark green Colour, and are placed 
in Form of a Triangle ; the Flowers grow thinly upon 
very flender Foot Stalks, and are of an herbaceous Co- 
| lour, and their upper Part turns backward. This Sort 
requires a.moderate Warmth in Winter, fo ſhould be 
placed in a cool Part of the Stove. / 
The 12th Sort grows ſomewhat Ike the former, be- 
ing beſet with Leaves from the Bottom, but theſe are 
rounder, and end in ſharp Points; the Flowers grow 
upon taller Stalks, which branch out and grow in long 
cloſe Spikes. There is a Variety of this Sort which has 
been raiſed. from Seeds, which is much larger, the 
Leaves thicker, and the Flowers grow upon taller 
Stalks, but this is only a ſeminal Variety. 

This Sort may be preſerved through the Winter in 
2 good Green-houſe, but muſt have very little Water 
given it during the cold Weather. 

The 13th Sort grows with its Leaves near the 
Ground, which are about ſix Inches in Length, and 
ſhaped like a Tongue, from whence it had the Title of 
Tongue Aloe. The Flowers grow in ſlender looſe 
Spikes, each hanging downward, are of a red Colour 
below, and Green at the Top. This. is pretty hardy, 
ſo may be kept in a common Green-houſe in Winter and 
ſet abroad in Summer. There is a Variety of this Sort, 
with Leaves much more ſpotted. 

The 14th Sort is of humble Growth; the Leaves 
come out on every Side without Order near the Ground, 
they are thick, triangular at their Ends, and cloſely 
ſtudded with white Protuberances, from whence it was 
called Pearl Aloe, There is a ſmaller Sort of this 


which hath. been long preſerved in the Engliſh Gardens, 
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but the Manner of its flowering being the ſame, I 
ſuſpect it to be only a Variety. This may be preſerved 
through the Winter in a common Green-houſe. It 
flowers at different Seaſons of the Year. 

The 15th Sort is the true Succotrine Aloe, from 
whence the beſt Sort of Aloe for Uſe in Medicine is 
produced. This hath long narrow ſucculent Leaves, 
which come out without any Order, and form large 
Heads. Ihe Stalks grow three or four Feet high, and 
have two, three, and ſometimes four of theſe Heads, 
branching out from it : The lower Leaves ſpread out 
on every Side, but the upper Leaves turn inward to- 
ward the Center; the Flowers grow in long Spikes, 
upon Stalks about two Feet high, each ſtanding on a 
pretty long Foot Stalk ; they are of a bright red Co- 
lour tipped with Green: Theſe generally appear in 
Winter. This Sort may be preſerved through the 
Winter in a warm Green-houſe, but the Plants fo ma- 
naged will not flower ſo frequently, as thoſe which have 
a moderate Degree of Warmth in Winter. 

'The 16th Sort reſembles the 8th in ſome Particulars, 
but the Leaves are much broader, and ſpread on every 
Side; whereas thoſe of the Sth are ranged only two 
Ways, and are narrow. This Sort flowers but ſeldom, 
whereas the 16th flowers annually in the Spcing. This 
Plant is hardy, ſo may be kept through the Winter in. 
a common Green-houle. 


The 17th Sort never riſes from the Ground, but 


the Leaves ſpread flat on the Surface; thefe are plain, 
ſucculent, and triangular toward their End. The Bor- 
ders of the Leaves, and alſo the Ridge of the Angle 
on their under Side, are cloſely beſet with ſoft white 
Spines. The Flower Stalk riſes about a Foot high, is 
very flender, and hath three or four ſmall herbaceous 
Flowers ſtanding at a Diſtance from each other. Thefe 
are tubulous, and cut into fix Parts at the Brim, which 
turn backward. This Sort is tender, ſo ſhould be 
placed in Winter in àa moderate Degree of Heat, and 
muſt have little Water. It never puts out Offzets, fo 
is generally increaſed by planting of the Leaves, 

The 18th Sort is alſo a ſmall Plant growing near 
the Ground; the Leaves of this Sort are almoſt cvlin- 
drical toward their Bate, but angular near their Ends, 
and are ſet with ſhort ſoft Spines at the Angles : Theſe 
Leaves are ſhorter and of a darker green Colour than 
thoſe of the former Sort, and the Plants produce ma- 
ny Suckers on every Side. I have raiſed a Variety of 
this from Seeds, which hath ſhorter, whiter, and ſmooth- 
er Leaves, but this hath not yet flowered. This will. 
live in a common Green-houſe in Winter. = 

The 19th Sort hath very ſhort thick ſucculent Leaves, 
which are compreſſed on their upper Side like a Cuſhi- 
on, from. whence it had the Name. "This grows very 
cloſe to the Ground, and puts out Suckers on every 
Side: The Flowers grow on lender Stalks, and are of 
an herbaceous Colour. This may be preſerved through. 
the Winter in a good Green-houſe, but ſhould have 
very little Water during that Seafon, eſpecially when it 
hath no artificial Heat. 

The 20th. Sort hath long narrow Tongue- ſnaped 
Leaves, which are hollowed on their upper Side, but 
Keel-ſhaped below: Theſe are cloſely ſtudded on every 
Side, with ſmall white: Protuberances, from. whence 

the 
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the Plant hath had the Title of Pearl Tongue Aloe. 
The Flowers of this Kind grow on pretty tall Stalks, 
and form looſe Spikes, each hanging downward : They 
are of a beautiful red Colour, tipped with Green. This 
Sort produces Offsets in _— and is ſo hardy as to 
live in a common Green-houſe through the Winter. 
It flowers at different Seaſons of the Year. 

The 21ſt Sort hath ſome Reſemblance to the laſt, 
but the Leaves are much broader and thicker ; theſe 
ſpread out every Way, and are not ſo concave on their 
upper Surface, nor are the Protuberances fo large as 
thoſe of the former; the Flowers are of a paler Co- 
lour, and the Spikes are ſhorter. I have raiſed Plants 
from the Seeds of this Sort, which have varied from 
the Original, but none of them approached near the 
twentieth Sort. This is as hardy as the former Sort. 

The 22d Sort hath knobed creeping fleſhy Roots, 
which ſpread over the Pots; the Leaves come up ſingle, 
are nartow at Bottom, wide in the Middle, where they 
are waved on their Edges, and decreaſe again at their 
Extremities; they are about a Foot and a Half long, 
and four Inches wide in their broadeſt Part ; theſe are 
of a dark green Colour, marbled over with White. 
The Flower Stem ariſes immediately from. the Root, 
grows about two Feet high, the upper Part being cloſe- 
ly ſet with very white Flowers which are tubulous, and 
cut into ſix Parts, which are reflexed back, ſo as to 
have much the Appearance of a large ſingle Hya- 
cinth. This Plant increaſes plentitully by its creeping 
Roots, but is very tender, ſo muſt conſtantly remain. 
in the Stove. It uſually flowers in July. 

The 234d Sort is a low Plant with creeping fleſhy 
Roots, the Leaves are about nine Inches long, and one 
and a Halt broad at Bottom, gradually diminiſhing to 
the Top where it ends in a Point, The Flowers of this 
1 have not ſeen, nor have I yet heard of its flowering 
in Europe; for in the Garden at Amſterdam, where I 
ſaw more than fifty Pots of this Plant, the Gardener 
alſured me neither of them had then flowered. This 
Sort increaſes very faſt by Suckers from the Root, but 
is tender, ſo muſt be conſtantly kept in the Stove. 

The 24th Sort riſes to the Height of eight or ten 
Feet, with a ſtrong Stem; the Leaves grow on the Top, 
which cloſely embrace the Stalk ; theſe come out ir- 
regularly, and. ſpread every Way; they are near four 
Inches broad at their Baſe, and diminiſh gradually to 
the Top, where they end in a Spine, Theſe are near 
two Feet long, of a dark green Colour, and cloſely 
befet with ſhort thick Spines on every Side. This Sort 
hath not as yet flowered in England, nor does it put out 
Suckers, ſo that it is difficult to increaſe. It muſt have 
AY warm Green-houſe in Winter and very little Water. 

The 25th Sort hath very long narrow triangular 
Leaves, ſhaped like thoſe of the Bull-ruſh ; the Flow- 
ers are produced in cloſe thick Spikes, upon Stalks near 
three Feet high, of an Orange Colour, having fix yel- 


low Stamina, which come out beyond the Tube of the 


Flower; ſo that when the Plants are ſtrong, and produce 
large Spikes, they make a fine Appearance, It flowers 
in Auguſt and September, There is a Variety of this 
with narrower Leaves, and longer Spikes of Flowers. 
The Soil in which theſe Plants thrive beſt, is one 


Half freſh light Earth from a Common (and. if the. 
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Turf is taken with it and rotted, it is much better) ; the 
reſt ſhould be white Sea Sand and ſifted Lime Rub- 
biſh, of each of theſe two a fourth Part ; mix theſe 
together ſix or eight Months at leaſt before it is uſed, 
obſerving to turn it over often in this Time. 

The Middle of July is a proper Seaſon to ſhift theſe 
Plants ; at which Time you may take them out of the 
Pots, and with your Fingers open the Roots, and ſhake. 
out as much of the Earth as poſſible, taking off all dead 
or mouldy Roots, but do not wound or break the young 
freſh ones : Then fill the Pot about three Parts full 
of the above-mentioned Earth, putting a ſew Stones 
in the Bottom of the Pot, to drain off .the Moiſture ; 
and after placing the Roots of the Plant in ſuch a Man- 
ner as to prevent their interfering too much with each 
other, put in as much of the ſame Earth, as to fill: 
the Pot almoſt to the Rim, and ſhake the Plant, fo as 
to let the Earth in between the Roots ; and then with 
your Hand ſettle it cloſe to the Roots of the Plant, to: 
keep it ſteady in the Pot; then water them gently, and 
ſet them abroad in a ſhady Place, where they may re- 
main for three Weeks, giving them gentle Waterings, 
if the Weather ſhould prove hot and dry. 

Toward the latter End of September, in a dry Day, 
remove them into the Houſe again, obſerving to give 
them as much free open Air as poſſible, while the Wea 
ther holds warm; but, if the Nights are cool, you muſt 
ſhut up the Glaſſes, and. give them Air only in the: 
Day ; and, as the Cold increaſes, you muſt decreaſe 
2 the Glaſſes, but give them gentle Waterings 
often, till the Middle of O:ber, when you muſt abate: 
them, according to the Heat of the Houſe in which 
they are kept. 'Thoſe Plants which are placed in a Stove,, 
will require to be watered at leaſt once a Week, moſt 
Part of the Winter; whereas thoſe which are kept in 
a Green-houſe without artificial Heat, ſhould. not be 
watered oftener in Winter than once a Month. 

When theſe hardier Sorts of Aloes are placed abroad: 
in Summer, they ſhould have but little Water given 
them ; and if much Rain ſhould fall during the Time 
they are abroad, they ſhould be ſcreened from it : For 
when they imbibe much Wet in Summer, they fre- 
quently rot the following Winter, , eſpecially if they are 
not kept in a moderate warm Air. Therefore, thoſe 
who chooſe to treat theſe Plants hardily, ſhould be cau- 
tious of their receiving too much Moiſture. | 

The tender Sorts ſhould. conſtantly remain in the- 
Stove, or be removed in the Summer to an airy Glaſs: 
Caſe, where they may have free Air in warm Weather, 
but be protected from Rain and Cold. With this Ma- 
nagement the Plants will thrive and increaſe, and ſuch. 
of them as uſually flower, may be expected to produce 
them in Beauty at their Seaſons. 

The hardier Sorts thrive much better when they are 
expoſed in Summer, and ſecured from the Cold and: 
Rain in Winter, than if they are treated more tenderly. 
For when they are placed in a Stove, they are kept 


growing all the Winter, whereby they are drawn up 
t 


weak; and although they will flower oftener when they 


have a moderate Share of Heat, yet in two or three 

Years, the Plants will not appear fo ſightly as thoſe: 

which are more hardily treated. ; 
The 25th Sort is hardy enough to live 3 


| 
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mild Winters, if planted in a warm Border and dry Soil ; 
but as they are often deſtroyed in ſevere Winters, ſo it 
is proper to keep ſome Plants in Pots, which may be ſhel- 
tered in Winter under a Frame, to preſerve the Sort. 
This is propagated by Seeds, which the Plants generally 
2 in Plenty: The Seeds muſt be ſown in Pots 
ſoon after they are ripe, and in Winter ſhould be ſhelter- 
ed under a common hot Bed Frame: In Spring the 
Plants will come up, when they ſhould be inured to bear 
'the open Air by Degrees; and when large enough to 
remove, ſome of them ſhould be planted in Pots, and 
others in a warm Border, where they will require to be 
"ſheltered the following Winter, as they will not have 
obtained ſufficient Strength to reſiſt the Cold, 

Moſt of theſe Aloes are increaſed by Offsets, which 


Hhould be taken from the Mother Plant, at the Time. 


-when they are ſhifted, and muſt be planted in very 
fmall Pots, filled with the ſame Earth as was directed 
for the old Plants ; but if, in taking the Suckers off, 
you obſerve that Part which joined to the Mother Root 
to be moiſt, you muſt let them lie out of the Ground in 
a ſhady dry Place two or three Days to dry before they 
are planted, otherwiſe they are very ſubject to rot. 


After planting, let them remain in a ſhady Place (as 


was before directed in ſhifting the old Plants) for a 
Fortnight, when you ſhould remove the tender Kinds 
to a very moderate hot Bed, plunging the Pots there- 
in, which will greatly facilitate their taking new Root ; 
but -obſerve to ſhade the Glaſles in the Middle of the 
Day, and to give them a great Share of Air. 

Toward the Middle of Augu/?, begin to harden theſe 
young Plants, by taking off the Glaſſes in good Wea- 
ther, and by raiſing them at other Times with Bricks, 
that the Air may freely enter the Bed, which is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary for their Growth, and to prepare them 
to be removed into the Houſe, which muſt be done to- 
-ward the End of September, and managed as before di- 
rected for the old Plants. 

The African Aloes, for the moſt Part, afford Plen 
of Suckers, by which they are increaſed; but thoſe 
few that do not, may be moſt of them propagated, by 
taking off ſome of the under Leaves, laying them to 
dry 4 ten Days or a Fortnight, as was directed for 
the Offsets; then plant them in the ſame Soil as was 
directed for them, putting that Part of the Leaf which 
did adhere to the old Plant, about an Inch, or an Inch 
and a Half (according to the Size of the Leaf) into the 
Earth, giving them a little Water to ſettle the Earth 
-about them ; then plunge the Pots into a moderate hot 
Bed, obſerving to ſcreen them from the Violence of the 
"Sun, and give them gentle Refreſhings with Water 
once a Week: The beſt Seaſon for this is in June, that 
-they may puſh out Heads before Winter. | 

The ſecond Sort produces the Aloes commonly fold 
in the Shops for Horſes, and is called Toe Hepatica. 
But it is from the 15th Sort, the Succotrine, or beſt 
Sort of Aloes, is produced ; which is done by cutting 
their Leaves tranſverſly, and placing earthen Veſſels un- 
der them to receive the Juice which drops from theſe 
cut Leaves; which Juice, when inſpiſſated, becomes 
-the Aloe which is uſed in Medicine. But I believe in 
-making the coarſer Sort of Aloes, they preſs the Leaves, 
whereby a greater Quantity of Juice is obtained: But 
this is not near ſo fine as the other. 
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ALOE AMERICANA MURICATA. See Agave, 
ALOE, the ſtriped, is a Variety of the former. 
ALOIDES. See Stratiotes. 

ALOPECUROS Fox-tail, a kind of Graſs. 

ALPINIA, ſo called after Proſper Alpinus. 

The Chara#ers are, 

It bath a trifid Empalement, upon which reſls the Ger- 
men. The Flower is of one Leaf, which is unequally di- 
vided at the Top into four Parts, and reſembles a perſon- 
ated Flower ; the upper Segment which reſembles the Hel- 
met, and alſo the two Side Segments, are indented in the 
Middle, and the lower one is divided into three Parts at 
the Brim ; in the Center is placed the round Germen, ſup- 
porting a ſingle Style crowned with a three cornered Stig- 
ma : This is attended by a fingle Stamina fixed to the Tube 
of the Flower, which is crowned with a very narrow Sum- 
mit. After the Flower is paſt, the Germen becomes an 
oval fleſhy Fruit, divided inte three Parts, incloſing ſeve- 
ral oval Seeds, which have Toils. 

We know but one Species of this Genus, viz. 

ALeINIA Racernoſa alba Cannacori foliis. Nov. Gen, 
White branching Alpinia, with Leaves like the Reed. 

This Plant is a Native of the He-Indies, from whence 
it has been brought into ſome of the curious Gardens of 
Europe, where it moſt be preſerved in a warm Stove, 
and the Pots plunged mto a hot Bed of Tanners Bark, 
otherwiſe it will not thrive in this Country. The Leaves 
decay every Winter, and are puſhed out from the 
Roots every Spring, like the Ginger and Maranta ; fo 
ſhould be managed in the ſame Manner as is directed 
for thoſe two Plants, and may be propagatcd by part 
ing the Roots when the Leaves decay. 

ALTHAA, Marſhmallow. 

The Charaders are, 
The Flower bath a double Empalement, the outer is of 


one Leaf, and is unegually divided into nine narrow Seg- + 


ments at the Brim ; the inner one is yy of one Leaf, cut 
into five broad acute Segments at the Top, theſe are both 
permanent. The Flower bath five Petals which coaleſce 
at their Baſe, but ſpread open above and are ſhaped like 
an Heart. There are many Stamina joined below and ferm 
a Kind of Cylinder, but are looſe above, and are inſerted 
in the Column. In the Center tis placed the orbicular Ger- 
men, ſupporting a ſhort cylindrical Style, crowned with 
numerous Stigma, which are z equal Length with the 
Stamina. The Empalement afterward becomes an orbi- 
cular depreſſed Capſule, divided into ſeveral Cells, each 
containing ene compreſſed Kidney-ſhoped Seed. 
The Species are, 

1. ALTHAA foliis ſimplicibus acuminatis acut? denta- 
tis toments/is, Marſhmallow with ſingle weolly Leaves, 
indented in ſharp Segments. Common Marſhmallow. 

2. ALTHAA foliis retundioribus angulatis tomentoſit. 
Marſhmallow with angular woolly pointed Leaves. 

3. ALTH xa, foliis trifidis piloſo-biſpidis. Hort. Clif. 
349. Marſhmallow with trifid hairy pungent Leaves. 

4. ALrHÆA foliis inferioribus m—_ 
digitatis no Hort. Upſal. 205. Marſhmallow 
with the under Leaves, ſhaped like a land, the upper 
Leaves more divided, and a ſhrubby Stalk. 

The iſt Sort is the common Marſhmallow, which 
grows naturally in moiſt Places in divers Parts of Eng- 

nd, and is frequently uſed in Medicine. This hath a 

perennial 


| Rubbiſh, they will be ſtinted in their 
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rennial Root and an annual Stalk, which periſhes every 
Autumn. The Stalks of this Plant grow e rect, to the 
Height of four or five Feet, and put out a few lateral 
Branches on their Sides ; theſe are garniſhed with Leaves 
which are hoary and ſoft to the Touch ; they are angu- 
lar, and placed — on the Branches ; the Flow- 
ers come out from the Wings of the Leaves, which are 


- ſhaped like thoſe of the Mallow, but ſmaller and of a pale 


Colour. Theſe appear in June and July, and the Seeds 
ripen in September. It may be propagated faſt enough, 
either by Seeds or parting their Roots. When propagated 
by Seeds they ſhould be ſown in Spring, but if by parting 
of the Roots, the beſt Time is in Autumn, when the 
Stalks decay. It will thrive in any Soil or Situation, 
but in moiſt Places will grow larger than in dry Land. 
The Plants ſhould not be nearer together than two Feet, 
for their Roots ſpread wide on every Side, 

The 2d. Sort is ſomewhat like the firſt, but the Leaves 
are not ſo long, nor do they end in a ſharp Point, but are 
angular, and rounder. I have cultivated this in the Chel- 
ſea Garden many Years, and find it retains its Difference. 

The 3d Sort grows naturally in Spain and Portugal, 
trom whence I have received the Seeds. This is a low 
Plant, whoſe Branches trail on the Ground, unleſs ſup- 
ported by Stakes. The Leaves and Stalks are beſet with 
ſtrong Hairs, the Flowers come out at the Wings of the 
Stalks, and are ſmaller than thoſe of the common Sort, 
having purpliſh Bottoms. The Leaves are deeply cut 
into three Parts, and have long Footitalks ; the Stalks 


are woody but ſeldom laſt more than two Years. 


If the Seeds of this Sort are ſown in April, the Plants 
will flower in July, and the Seeds ripen in September, 
They ſhould be ſown in the Places where * are to re- 
main, for as the Roots ſhoot deep into the Ground, ſo 
unleſs the Plants are removed very young, they ſeldom 
ſurvive Tranſplanting. 

The 4th Sort has a woody Stem, riſing to the 
Height of four or five Feet, and puts out many Side Bran- 
ches; theſe are garniſhed with Leaves of different 
Shapes ; thoſe which are on the lower Part of the Bran- 
ches are like a Hand, very ſlightly cut toward their Out- 
ſide, but thoſe which are placed on the upper Part of 
the Branches, are deeply cut into ſeveral Parts; theſe 
are hairy, and grow alternately on the Branches; the 
Flowers come out from the Wings of the Stalks in the 
ſame Manner as the other Sorts, but are not fo large as 


thoſe of the common Marſhmallow ; they are of a deep- 


er red Colour, and the Empalement is much larger. This 
Sort ſeldom flowers the firſt Year, unleſs the Summer 
oves warm; but when the. Plants live through the. 
inter, they will flower early the following Summer, 

ſo will produce good Seeds. It grows naturally in Hungary 
and Iſtria, from which Places I have received the Seeds. 
It is propagated by Seeds, ſown in Spring, in the Place 
where the Plants are to remain; orif otherwiſe, the Plants 
muſt be tranſplanted young, elſe. they will not ſucceed. 
They ſhould haye a ſheltered Situation and dry Soil, 
otherwiſe they will not live through the Winter in Eng- 
land. When theſe Plants grow in a _ Soil, or in Lime 
zrowth, but they 

will have leſs . Sap in their Branches, ſo will better en- 
dure the Cold of this Climate. This Sort ſeldom con- 
tinues longer than two Years in England, but as the 


Seeds ripen here, ſo the Plants may be had in Plenty. 
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ALTHAA FRUTEX. See Hibiſcus and Lavatera. 

ALYSSOIDES. See Alyſſum and Lunaria. 

ALYSSON ALPINUM LUTEUM. See Draba.. 

 ALYSSON SEGETUM, See Myagrum. | 

ALYSSON SERPILLI FOLIO. See Clypeola. 

ALYSSON VERONICE FOLIO. See Drake 

ALYSSON VULGARE. See Draba. 

ALYSSUM, Madwort.. 

The Charatters are, 

The Flower bath an oblang four leaved Empalement, 
which falls away. It bath four Petals in Form > Croſs, 
which ſpread open above the Empalement. There are fix 
Stamina, two of which are ſhorter than the otber four ; 
theſe are crowned with broad Summits ; in the Center f 
the Flower is ſituated the oval Germen, ſupporting « /ng 
Style, crowned with an obtuſe Stigma. After the Flawer 
is paſt, the Germen becomes a vlobular or compreſſed Seed 
Veſjel, in which are lodged ſeveral compreſſed Seeds. 

The Species are, | 

1. ALYSSUM caulibus fruteſcentibus paniculatis foliis 
lanceolatis undulatis integris. Fred. Leyd. 331. Madwort 
with Shrubby Stalks, Flowers growing in Panicles, and 
whole Spear-ſhaped waved Leaves. 

2. ALYSSUM foliis lanceolato-linearibus acutit integer- 
rimis caulibus procumbentibus perennantibus. H. C. Mad- 
wort with whole Spear-ſhaped pointed Leaves, and trai- 
perennial Stalks. 

3. ALYSSUM ramis 1 ſpiniformibus nudit. H. C. 
Madwort whoſe older Branches have naked Spines. 

4. ALYSSUM ramis ſuffruticaſis diffuſes 7 pundteate 
echinatis. Hort. Upſal. 185. Madwort with ſhrubby dif- 
fuſed Branches and Leaves, having prickly Punctures. 

5. ALYSSUM caule erecto foliis lanceolatis incanis inte- 
gerrimis floribus corymbeſts. Hort. Cliff. 332. Madwort: 
with an ere& Stalk, hoary Spear-ſhaped Leaves which: 
are entire, and Flowers collected into round Heads. 
Hoary ſhrubby Madwort. 7 

6. ALYSSUM caule erecto berbaces filiculis ſeſſilibus ova-- 
libus compreſſo planis petalis accuminatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
651. Madwort with an erect herbaceous Stalk, Pods 
growing cloſe to the Stalks, which are oval and compreſ- 
ed, and the Flower Leaves pointed. 

7. ALYSSUM caule berbaceo — lanceolatis dentatis fili 
culis inflatis, L. S: P. 65 1. Madwort with an herbace-- 
ous Stalk, Spear-ſhaped indented Leaves, and ſwollen: 
Seed Veſſels. 

8. ALyYs$UM.cawle berbaceo erefo foliis incanis lanceo- 
latis integerrimis filiculis inflatit. Lin. Sp. Plant.. 65 1. 
Madwort with an ere& herbaceous Stalk, hoary Spear- 
ſhaped entire Leaves, and a ſwelling Seed Veſſel. 

The 1ſt Sort is a low perennial Plant, with a thick: 
fleſhy Stem, which ſeldom riſes more than one Foot high, 
but divides into many leſs Branches which grow near the 
Ground ; theſe are again divided into many ſmaller: 
Branches, ſo that a ſingle Plant will ſpread to a conſide- 
rable Diſtance, and form a large Buſhy head: The Branches 
are garniſhed with long Spear ſhaped Leaves, which are 
hoary and waved on their Edges ; theſe are placed on 
without any Order, and continue through the Year. 
The Flowers are produced in looſe. Panicles, at the ex- 
tremity of every Branch, and are of a bright. yellow- 
Colour, conſiſting of four Petals, which are placed in 
Form of a Croſs ; Theſe. being numerous, make a fine. 


Appearance. 


'. * Pa: 
| erf the latter End of April, or the beginning of 


lay, and if the Seaſon is moderate, will continue three 
Weeks in Beauty. The Seeds ripen in Faly, but it is 
only from young Plants that Seeds can be expected ; for 
the old Plants or thoſe raiſed from Slips or Cuttings, 
rarely produce Seeds in England. This Plant was found 
growing naturally in Candia by Dr. Tournefert, who ſent 
the Seeds to the Royal Garden at Paris, where they 
ſucceeded, and from thence the other Gardens of Europe 
have been furniſhed with it. 

This Plant is hardy, and although brought from a 
more ſoutherly Climate, yet, if planted in a dry, lean, 
or rubbiſhy Soil, will endure our ſevereſt Winters abroad. 
It is increaſed by ſowing the Seeds in March in a light 
ſandy Soil, or by planting Cuttings in April or May ; 
which are very apt to take Root, if kept ſhaded in the 
Heat of the Day, and gently refreſhed with Water. 

The 2d Sort ſeldom continues above two or three 
| Years with us, and muſt therefore be often ſown to pre- 
ſerve it; or if the Seeds are ſuffered to fall, the Plants 
will riſe without any Trouble. This Plant ſpreads itfelf 
upon the Ground, and never rifes to any Height, It 
produces, at the Extremity of its Branches, very 

retty Tufts of ſmall white Flowers; of which the 

lant is ſeldom deſtitute for ſix or ſeven Months ſuc- 
ceſſively, for which Reaſon it deſerves a Place in the 
Gardens of the Curious. This will alſo grow from Cut- 
tings, if planted and managed as the former. 

The 3d Sort hath ligneous Branches which riſe about 
two Feet high; theſe are armed with ſmall Spines ; the 
Leaves are hoary, Spear-ſhaped and thinly placed on the 


Stalks without any Order. The Flowers are white, 


Croſs-ſhaped, and grow in ſmall Cluſters at the Extre- 
mity of the Branches. After the Flowers are paſt, the 
Germen turns to an oblong Seed Veſſel, containing ſe- 
veral round Seeds. | 

This may be propagated in the ſame Manner as the iſt 
Sort, either by Seeds or Slips; and when the Plants grow 
in Rubbiſh, or on old Walls, they will laſt much longer, 
and endure the Cold of our Winters, better than thoſe 
whichdare in a good Soil. It grows naturally in Spain, Italy, 
and the South of France. | 

The 4th Sort hath trailing Branches which lie on the 
Ground ; theſe are garniſhed with oblong hoary Leaves, 
which are rough to the Touch, and are placed alternately 
on every Side of the Branches ; the Flowers are produ- 
ced in ſmall Clufters at the Extremity of the Branches, 
which are of a dark yellow Colour, and are ſucceeded 
by Seed Veſſels ſhaped like thoſe of the 3d Sort. This 
grows naturally upon Rocks and Ruins, in Burgundy, and 
ſome other Parts of France, as alſo about Baſil, It 
may be propagated in the ſame Manner as the former 
Sorts, and when it grows in Rubbiſh, the Plants will 
continue ſome Years ; but in rich Ground, they feldom 
live through the Winter in England. 

The 5th Sort grows to the Height of two Feet, hav- 
ing ligneous Stalks, which divide into ſeveral Branches to- 
ward the Top. Theſe are garniſhed with hoary Spear- 
ſhaped Leaves, placed alternately on the Branches : At 
the Extremity of every Shoot, the Flowers are produced 
in round Bunches, which are ſmall, white, and Croſs- 
ſhaped; theſe are ſucceeded by oval Seed Veſſels, which 
are full of brown Seeds. This Plant grows naturally 


ALY 
in the South of France, Spain, and [taly, chiefly on 
rocky or gravelly Soils. When ſown in rich Soil it ſel- 
dom ſurvives the Winter, but in Lime Rubbiſh, or up- 
on old Walls, it will continue ſeveral Years. It flowers 
in June, July, Auguſt, and September, and the Seeds 
ripen ſoon after; which if permitted to ſcatter, the 
Plants will come up, and require little Care. 

The 6th Sort is a biennial Plant, with an herbaceous 
Stalk, garniſhed with oblong hoary Leaves, placed alter- 
nately ; the Flowers come out from the Wings of the 
Stalks. ſingle, theſe grow very cloſe to the Stalk, and are 


© ſucceeded by oval compreſſed Seed Veſſels, ſhaped like 


thoſe of the Lunaria, which contain many flat Seeds. 
This grows naturally in Spain and Pertugal, from whence 
I have received the Seeds. It is propagated by Seeds, 
which muſt be ſown upon dry Ground, or Lime Rub- 
biſh ; for in rich Land the Plants will grow too vigorous 
in Summer, and generally rot: off and decay in Autumn. 

The 7th Sort is a low ſpreading Plant, with a thick 
fleſhy Stalk, which divides into many ſmaller Branches ; 
ſpreading near the Ground, and garniſhed with oblong 
hoary Leaves which continue through the Year : The 
Flowers are produced in ſmall Cluilers at the Extremity 
of the Branches ; theſe are of a bright yellow Colour, 
conſiſting of four Petals placed in Form of a Croſs. 
After the Flower is paſt, the Germen becomes an oval 
ſwelling Seed Veſſel, lle with roundiſh Seeds. This 
Sort grows naturally in the Iſlands of the Archipelago, but 
is hardy enough to live in the open Air in England, in a 
dry Soil and a warm Situation, It is propagated by 
Seeds, and ſeldom laſts longer than two or three Years. 

The 8th Sort grows more erect, having an kerbaceous 


Stalk, which ſends out a few lateral Branches toward the 


Top, theſe are garniſhed with oblong hoary Leaves, 
The Flowers grow in ſmall Cluſters at the Extremity of 
the Branches ; theſe are ſucceeded by oval ſwelling Secd 
Veſſels like the former. This Plant ſeldom continues 
longer than two Years in England; it muſt have a warm 
dry Situation, otherwiſe it will not live in the open Air. 
It is propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown in Au- 
guſt, ſoon after they are ripe ; and if a few of them are 
potted in Ofober, and ſheltered under a Frame in Win- 
ter, they will flower the following June, ſo good Seeds 
may be obtained the ſame Year ; tor thoſe Plants which 


ariſe early in the Year, grow luxuriantly in Summer, ſo 


do not often live through the Winter. 

AMARANTHOIDES. See Gomphrena. 

. AMARANTHUS. Amaranth, or Flower-gentle. 
The Charafters are, 

It bath male and female Flgwers in the ſame Plant. The 
Flower bath no Petals, but the Empalement con/ifts of three 
or five pointed Spear-ſhaped Leaves which are coloured and 
permanent; this is common to both Sexes. The male Flowers 
have in ſome Species thro, and in others five lender Stami- 
na, wh:!ch are of the ſay Length with the Empalement ; 
the are crowned with oblong Summits. The Female Flow- 
ers bave an val Germen, ſupporting three ſhort Awl-ſhaped 
Styles, which are crowned with ſimple Stigma. The Empale- 
ment afterward becomes an oval coloured Seed Veſſel having 
one Cell, in which is lodged a ſingle globular Seed. 

The #pectes are, 

1. AMARANTHUS capitellis triandris ſubrotundis am- 

plexicaulibus faliis lanceolatis acuminatis, Lin, Sp. Plant. 


989. 
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989. Flower- gentle with roundiſh Heads, Flowers with 

three Stamina embracing the Stalks, and pointed Spear- 

ſhaped Leaves. Amaranthus tricolor, or three coloured. 
2. AMARANTHUS capitellis triandris ſubratundis ſef- 


filibus foliis lanceolatis ſparſis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 989. Flower- 


gentle with three Stamina, roundiſh Heads growing cloſe 
to the Stalk, and Spear-ſhaped Leaves growing thinly on 
the Stalks. Amarantbus bicolor. 

3. AMARANTHUS capitellis triandris ſubrotundis axil- 
laribus ſpicaque glomerata terminali folits svato-cordatis pe- 
tiolo brevioribus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 989. Flower-gentle with 
three Stamina, roundiſh Heads growing from the Wings 
of the Stalks in roundiſh Spikes, and oval Heart-ſhaped 
Leaves with ſhort Foot Stalks. 

4. AMARANTHUS racemis pentandris cylindricis pen- 
dulus longiſſimis. Hort. Cliff. 443. Flower-gentle with 
five Stamina and very long hanging cylindrical Spikes, 
commonly called, Love lies a bleeding. 

5. AMARANTHUS racemis cylindricis pendulis, caule 
oreflo arboreo. Flower-gentle with hanging cylindrical 
Spikes, and an erect Tree like Stalk. Tree Amarantbus. 

6. AMARANTHUS ſpicis triandris ereflis conglomeratis 
faliis ovatis retuſis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 990. Flower-gentle 
with erect Spikes growing cloſe, and oval blunt Leaves. 

. AMARANTHUS ſfpicrs cylindricis brevibus foliis 6va- 
to lanceolatis petiolis longiſſimis. Flower-gentle with ſhort 
cylindrical Spikes, and oval Spear-ſhaped Leaves with 
very long Foot Stalks. 

8. AMARANTHUSs 'floribus glomeratis lateralibus feliis 
ulis retuſis caule diffuſo. Lin. Sp. Plant. 990. Flower- 
gentle with Flowers collected in {mall Heads at — 
of the Stalks, oval. blunt Leaves, and ſcattering Stalks. 
The ſmaller white Blite. 

g. AMARANTHUS floribus triandris conglomeratis axil- 
laribus foliis lanceolatis obtuſit. Lin. Sp. Plant. 990. Flower- 

ntle with Flowers having three Stamina, which grow 
in Cluſters from the Wings of the Stalks, and blunt 
Spear-thaped Leaves. Pellitory leaved Blite. 

10. AMARANTHUS racemis pentandris cylindricis ho- 
rizontalibus caule inermi. Lin. Sp. Plant. 990. Flower- 
gentle with five Stamina, cylindrical Spikes growing ho- 
rizontally, and a ſmooth Stalk, Wild New England Blite 
with green Spikes. 

11. AMARANTHUS racemis pentandris cylindricis erec- 
tis caule inermi. Hort. Cliff. 444. Flower-gentle with five 
Stamina, erect cylindrical Spikes, and a ſmooth Stalk. 
Purple Flower-gentle. 

12. AMARANTHUS racemis pentandris cylindricis erec- 
tis axillis ſpinoſit. Hort. Cliff. 444. Flower-gentle with 
five Stamina, upright cylindrical Spikes and Spines at the 
Joints of the Stalks. 

13. AMARANTHUS racemis cylindricis lateralibus ter- 
minalibuſque cruciatim poſitis. Plant. 22, Flower-gentle 
with cylindrical Spikes placed croſs ways. | 

14. AMARANTHUS racemis pentandris lateraliqus fer- 
minalibuſque caule flexusſo ramis retrocur vat is. Lin. J. 


991. Flower- gentle with. five Stamina, Spikes proceed- 


ing from the Wings of the Stalks, and alſo at their Ex- 
tremities, and flexible recurved Branches. 

The 1 Sort has been long cultivated in Gardens for 
the Beauty of its variegated — which are of three 
Colours, viz. Green, Yellow, and Red, theſe are very 
r mixed: And when the Plants, are in full Vi- 
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gour, the Leaves are large, and cloſely ſet from the Bot- 
tom to the Top of the Stalks, and the Branches form 
a Sort of Pyramid ; ſo that there is not a more beautiful 
Plant than this, when it is in full Luſtre. I have raiſed 
them to more than five Feet high, branching out on 
every Side, from the Ground upward, and forming re- 
gular Pyramids; the Branches were garniſhed with Leaves 
their whole Length, which were large and —— 
and in warm Summers, have continued in Beauty two 
Months, during which 'Time there was not any Plant to 
be compared with them. From the Leaves of this Plant 
being party coloured, like the Feathers of Parrots, ſome 
Botaniſts have ſeparated this Species from the others, and 
conſtituted a Genus of it, by the Title of Ffittacus. 

The 2d Sort hath been introduced into the Engliſh 
Gardens much later than the former. This grows to 
the ſame Height, and in the Manner of its Growth greatly 
reſembles it ; but the Leaves have only two Colours, 
which are an obſcure Purple, and a bright Crimſon 
theſe are ſo blended as to ſet off each other, and when 
the Plants are vigorous, they make a fine Appearance. 

The 3d Sort hath no great Beauty; it grows about 
three Feet high with an upright Stalk, which ſends our 
ſome lateral Branches toward the Top; theſe are gar- 
niſhed with oval Heart-ſhaped Leaves. The Flowers 
are produced at the Wings of the Stalks in roundiſh 
Spikes, as alſo at the Extremity of the Branches, but 

have my little Beauty, ſo do not deſerve a Place in the 
Flower Garden. The young Plants of this Sort are 
thered to boil inſtead of Spinach by the Inhabitants of 
Fadia, where it grows naturally, and from thence I re- 
ceived the Seeds of it as an eſculent Plant. | 

The 4th Sort grows naturally in America, from whence 
received the Seeds: This grows with an upright Stem, 
_ of three Feet high ; the Leaves and Stalks are 
of a pale green Colour; the Spikes of Flowers are pro- 
duced from the Wings of the Stalks, and in Cluſters at 
the Extremity of the Branches : They are very long and 
hang downward, of a bright purple Colour. I have mea 
ſured ſome of the Spikes, which were two Feet and a 
Half long, ſo that many of them reached the Ground. 

The 5th Sort hath a ſtrong Stem, which riſes to the 
Height of ſeven or eight Feet, ſending forth many ho- 
rizontal Branches toward the Top; theſe are garniſhed: 
with oblong rough green Leaves. At the Extremity of. 
every Shoot, the cylindrical Spikes of a purple Colour 
are produced which hang downward, but theſe are ſel» 
dom half the Length of thoſe of the former Sort, and: 
are much thicker. "This is the Sort of Amaranth, which. 
is directed by the College to be uſed in Medicine. 

'The 6th Sort grows near three Feet high, putting out: 
ſeveral Side Branches, whichare garniſhed withoval blunt 
Leaves; at the Ends of. the Branches, the Spikes are: 
produced in Cluſters and grow, ere, theſe are of a deep 
purple Colour. 2 4 

The 7th Sort grows near four Feet high, the Stalks 
are inclining to Red, the Leaves are of an oval Spear 
ſhaped Figure, green Colour, marked with purple Spots,, 
and have very long Foot Stalks. The Spikes come out 
at the Extremity of the Branches in. Cluſters, as alſo 
from the Wings of the Stalks ; theſe are ofa pale green 
Colour, and grow ere. I have received the Seeds ot 
this Sort from Portugal, by the Title of. Bredos, recom- 

G. mend ing, 
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mending it to be cultivated as a culinary Herb : And alſo 
from America, by the Title of Cururu, or Caterpillar, 
and recommended for the ſame Purpoſe ; but upon Tri- 
al, I foundit greatly inferior to Spinach, and other Herbs 
which we have here in Plenty. Therefore however uſe- 
ful it may be to the Inhabitants of thoſe warm Countries, 
where many of our common Vegetables will not thrive, 
it is not worth the Trouble of cultivating in England, eſ- 
pecially as it is only in the Summer Months that the Plants 
will come up in the full Ground. There are two or three 
more Specics of this Genus,which grow naturally in the 
W:/t Indies, and are uſed for the ſame Purpoſe, under the 
ſame Appellation of Caterpiller, Cururu, c. Of theſe 
I have frequently received Seeds from thence. 

The 8th Sort grows naturally in moſt of the warm 
Parts of Europe, and alſo in America; for wherever it 
is permitted to ſcatter its Seeds, the Plants will come up 
the following Summer, and become troubleſome Weeds, 
as will alſo the gth Sort; ſo theſe are ſeldom cultivated, 
as they are only preſerved in Botanic Gardens for 
Variety. 'The Stalks of both theſe ſpread on the Ground. 

The 10th Sort grows upward of three Feet high, and 
ſends out many Side Branches ; theſe are hairy, and gar- 
niſhed with oblong rough Leaves. The Spikes are pro- 
duced from the Wings of the Stalks, as alſo at the Ex- 
tremity of the Branches, growing horizontally, and are 
of a green Colour. There is little Beauty in this Plant, 
therefore it is ſeldom admitted to Gardens. 

The 11th Sort has been long in England, and was for- 
merly propagated in Flower Gardens, but is now become 
a common Weed, frequently growing upon Dunghills : 
For as the Plants abound with Seeds, ſo where they are 

rmitted to ſcatter, Plenty of the Plants will come up 
the following Summer. Theſe Seeds will remain in the 
Ground ſeveral Years, and as often as they are turned up 
to the Surface, they will produce Plants ; fo that when 
Plants are ſuffered to ſtand till their Seeds fall, there will 
be every Summer freſh Crops for ſeveral Years. 

The 12th Sort grows about two Feet high, putting 
out many Side Branches, ſo as to form a buſhy Plant; 
the Leaves are oblong, and the Spikes come out at eve- 
ry Joint, where the Stalks are armed with ſharp Prick- 
les ; and at the Extremity of the Branches, the Spikes 
are longer than thoſe of the Side: Theſe are flender, 
and are inclining to a brown Colour, ſo make no great 
Figure, therefore is rarely allowed to have a Place 
in Gardens. | 

The Seeds of the 13th Sort were ſent me from the 

Bahama Iſlands, as an eſculent Plant, bearing fine Flow- 
ers. Th's grows three Feet high, with purple Stalks 
and Leaves ; the Spikes are ſhort and cylindrical ; theſe 
are frequently produced from the Wings of the Stalks, 
but at the Extremity of the Stalk ariſes a large Cluſter 
of Spikes which are placed croſswiſe, with one upright 
Spike in the Middle. Theſe are of a bright purple Co- 
lour at firſt, but-afterward change to a darker Colour, as 
the Seeds ripen. 
The 14th Sort is a Native of North America, from 
whence the Seeds were ſent to Europe, but is now become 
a common Weed in many Gardens near London, ſo is 
ſeldom allowed a Place, except in Botanic Gardens. 

The Sorts which are worthy of a Place in the Plea- 
ſure Garden, are particularly the 1ſt and 2d. Theſe are 


* 
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tender, and require ſome Art and Care to bring them to 
any perfection in England, therefore their Management 
will be hereafter more particularly inſerted. 


Next to theſe are the 4th, 5th, and 13th Sorts. The 


Seeds of the e ſhould be ſown upon a moderate hot Bed 
toward the End of March, and when the Plants come up, 
they ſhould have a large Share of Air admitted to them 
in mild Weather, to prevent their drawing up weak. 
When they are large enough to tranſplant there ſhould 
be another moderate hot Bed provided, to which they 
ſhould be removed, placing them at fix Inches Diſtance 


every Way, obſerving to water them, as, alſo to ſhade 


them from the Sun until they have taken new Root, at- 
ter which the Air ſhould be freely admitted to them, at 
all times when the Weather is favourable ; their Water- 
ings ſhould be frequent, but not given in greater Quanti- 
ties. As the Plants advance, and the Warmth of the 
Seaſon increaſes, they ſhould have a greater Share of 
Air, that by Degrees they may be hardened to bear the 
open Air. Toward the end of June they may be taken 
up with large Balls of Earth to their Roots, and plant- 
ed ſome into Pots, and others into the Borders of the 
Pleaſure Garden, obſerving to ſhade them until they have 
taken good Root; after which they muſt be frequent- 
iy watered in dry Weather, eſpecially thoſe in the 
ots, for theſe will require Watering every Evening in 
warm dry Weather. The 5th Sort will not thrive in 
Pots, fo ſhould be planted in a rich light Soil, where if 
it is allowed Room, and plentifully watered in dry Wea- 
ther, the Plants will grow to a very large Size, and make 
a fine Appearance. | 
The 12th Sort is alſo tender, ſo whoever is inclinable 
to cultivate that Plant, ſhould treat it in the ſame Man- 
ner as is directed for the former. 
The other Sorts are hardy enough to grow in the open 


Air, ſo may beſown on a Bed of light Earth in the Spring, 


and when the Plants are fit to remove, they may be 
tranſplanted into any Part of the Garden, where they 
will thrive, and produce Plenty of Seeds, which, if per- 
mitted to ſcatter, will ſtock the Garden with Plants. 

I ſhall now proceed to the Culture of the moſt valua- 
ble Kinds, which are more generally cultivated in Gar- 
dens for their Beauty: Viz. the iſt and 2d Sorts. 

Theſe two Sorts of Amaranths muſt be ſown on a 

hot Bed in February, or the beginning of March at 
artheſt ; and in about a Fortnight's -Time, if the Bed 
is in good Temper, the Plants will riſe ; when you muſt 
repare another hot Bed, covered with good rich light 
Earth, about tour Inches thick; then raiſe up the young 
Plants with your Finger, ſo as not to break off the ten- 
der Roots, and prick them into your ne hot Bed about 
four Inches diſtant mP Way, giving them a gentle 
Watering to ſettle the Earth to their Roots; but in do- 
ing this be very cautious not to bear the young Plants 
down to the Ground by haſty Watering, which rarely 
riſeagain, or at leaſt ſo as to recover their former Strength 
ina long Time, but very often rot in the Stems and die 
quite away. | 

In the Middle of the Day keep . them ſcreened with 
Mats from the great Heat of the Sun, and give them 
Air by raiſing up the Glaſſes with a ſmall Stone ; and, 


if the Glaſſes are wet, it will be proper to turn them 
every Day, in good Weather, that they may dry ; for 
| the 


before, and ſhade them in the Heat of the 
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the Moiſture which is occaſioned by the Fermentation 
of the Dung, and Perſpiration of the Plants, is of a 
noxious Quality, and very unkindly to Plants; fo that 
if the Weather happens to prove bad, that you cannot 
turn your Glaſſes, it will be of great Service to you? 
Plants to wipe off all the Moiſture two or three Times 
a Day with a woollen Cloth, to prevent its dropping on 
the Plants. When they are firmly rooted and begin to 
grow, = muſt give them Air every Day, more or lefs, 
as the Weather is cold or hot, to prevent their draw- 
ing up too faſt, which greatly weakens their Stems. 

* about three Weeks or a Month, theſe Plants 
will have grown ſo as to meet, and will ſtand in need 
of another hot Bed, which ſhould be of a moderate 
Temper, and covered with the ſame rich Earth about 
fix Inches thick, in which they ſhould be removed, ob- 
ſerving to take them up with as much Earth about their 
Roots as poſſible, and plant them ſeven or eight Inches 
Diſtance every Way, giving them ſome Water to ſettle 
the Earth about their Roots ; but be very careful not 
to water them heavily, ſo as to bear down the Plants, 
as before directed; and keep them ſhaded in the Heat of 
the Day, until they have taken freſh Roots ; be ſure to 
refreſh them often gently with Water, and give them 
Air in Proportion to the Heat of the Weather, covering 
the Glaſſes with Mats every Night; left the Cold chill 
your Beds, and ſtop the Growth of the Plants. 

In the Beginning of May you muſt provide another 
hot Bed, which ſhould be covered with a deep Frame, 
that your Plants may have room to grow. Upon this 
hot Bed you muſt ſet as many Three-penny Pots as can 
ſtand within the Campaſs of the Frame ; theſe Pots 
muſt be. filled with good rich Earth, and the Cavities 
between each Pot filled up with any common Earth, to 
prevent the Heat of the Bed from evaporating, and 
filling the Frame with noxious Steams; then with a 
Trowel, or ſome ſuch Inſtrument, take up your Plants 
from the former hot Bed, with as much Earth as poſ- 
fivle to the Roots, and place each ſingle Plant in the 
Middle of one of the Pots, filling the Pot up with the 
Earth before deſcribed, and ſettle it cloſe to the Root 
of the Plant with your Hands ; water them gently, as 

ay from 
the Violence of the Sun, by covering the Glaſſes with 
Mats ; refreſh them often with Water, and give them 
a good Quantity of Air in the Day-time. 

In about three Weeks more theſe Plants will have 
grown to a conſiderable Size and Strength, ſo that you 
muſt now raiſe the Glaſſes very much in the Day- time; 
and when the Air is ſoft, and the Sun is clouded, draw 
off the Glaſſes, and expoſe them to the open Air, and 
repeat this as often as the Weather will permit ; which 
will harden them by Degrees to be removed abroad into 
the Places where they are to remain the whole Seafon ; 
but it is not adviſeable to fet theſe Plants out until a 
Week in July, obſerving to do it when the Air is per- 
fectly ſoft, and in a gentle Shower of Rain. 

Let them at firſt be fet near the Shelter of a Hedge 
for two or three Days, where they may be ſcreened from 
the Violence of the Sun, and ſtrong Winds, to which 
they muſt be inured by Degrees. Theſe Plants, when 


grown to a good Stature, perſpire _— and muſt be 


every Day refreſhed with Water, if the Weather proves 


hot and dry ; otherwiſe they will ſtint, and never produce 
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ſo large Leaves, as thoſe which are ſkilfully treated- 

This is the proper Management, in order to have 
fine Amaranths ; which, if rightly followed, and the 
Kinds are good, in a favourable Seaſon, will produce 
wonderful large fine Leaves, and are the greateſt Or- 
nament to a good Garden for upwards of two Months, 

When the Seaſon proves cold, theſe Plants ſhould be 
kept longer under the Glaſſes ; and, if the Heat of the 
Bed is ſpent, there ſhould be a freſh Bed made, either 
in a Glaſs Caſe, or where ſuch a Conveniency is want- 
ing, there may be one contrived by erecting ſome of 
the Lights which were placed over Cucumbers, round 
a hot Bed, and cover thoſe with the ſame Lights on 
the Top, ſo as to reſemble a Glaſs Stove. On this hot 
Bed you ſhould place your Amaranths, at ſuch a Dif- 
tance from each other, as to allow them room to ſpread z 
obſerving to refreſh them often with Water, and in 
warm Weather let them have Plenty of freſh Air. With 
this Management the Plants may be raiſed five or ſix Feet 
high, and their Leaves will come to the moſt beautiful 
Colours ; after which they may be expoſed to the open 
Air, and removed to adorn any Part of the Garden. 

AMARANTHUS CRISTATUS or Cockſcomb 

See Celsfea. 

AMARYLLIS, Lily-daffodil. 

The Charafters are, 

It hath an oblong compreſſed Spatha, or Sheath, which 
encloſes the Flower Buds, and opens Side Ways, grows 
dry, and is permanent; the Flower bath fix Spear-ſbaped 
Petals ; in the Center is ſituated the raundiſb furrowed 
Germen, ſupporting a ſlender Style, which is crowned with 
a three cornered Stigma; this is attended by fix Awl-ſhaped 
Stamina, which are crowned with incumbent Summits. Af 
ter the Flower is paſt, the Germen becomes an oval Ca 
ſule, opening in three Parts, baving three Cells, which con- 
tain round Seeds. | | 

The Species are, | 

1. AMARYLLIS ſpathd unifland, corolli equal, Fe 
nibus declinitis. Lin. Lily Daffodil with a ſingle Flower 
in each Cover, which is equal, and declined Stamina. 
Yellow Autumnal Narciſſus. 

2. AMARYLLIS ſpath4 uniflord, corelld equali, piſtills 
deelinato, H. C. Lily Daffodil with a fingle Flower in 
each Sheath, which has equal Petals, and the Pointal 
declining. Commonly called Atamuſco Lily. 

3. AMARYLLIS ſpathd uniflord, corolla inequali, geni- 
talibus declinatis, H. C. Lily Daffodil with one Flower 


in each Cover, which has unequal Petals, and the Sta- 


mina and Style are declined. Jacabæa Lily. 


4. AMARYLLIS ſpathd multiflord, corollis revolutis geni- 


talibus flrictit. H. Up. Lily Daffodil with many Flow- 
ers in one Cover; the Petals equal, ſpread open, and 
turned backward, with broken Stamina, commonly cal- 
led Guernſey Lily. 5 

5. AMARYLLIS Ln multiflord, exrollis campanulatis 
egualibus, genitalibus declinatis, H. C. Lily Daffodil 
with many Flowers in one Cover ; the Petals equal and 
Bell-ſhaped, and the Stamina declined. * Belladonna Lily. 

6. AMARYLLIS ſpathd multiflara corollis campanulatis 
marginibus reflexis genitalibus declinatis. Lily Daffodil 
with many Flowers in one Cover, the Petals equal and 
— their Borders turning backward, and de- 
clining Stamina. Mexican Lily. 


| G 2 7. AMARYLLIS 
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7. AMARYLLIS- ſpathd multiflora, corollic campanula- 
tis equalibus, ſcapa compreſſo longitudini umbellæ. Hor. 
Leyd. 36. Lily Daffodil with many Flowers in one Co- 
ver ; the Petals equal, and the Cover compreſled the 
Length of the Umbel. African Lily. | 

8. AMARYLLIS ſpath4 multiflorũ, corollis campanula- 
tis equalibus, ſcapo tereti ancipiti. Fler. Leyd. 36. Lily 
Daffodil with many Flowers in one Cover ; the Petals 
equal, and the Cover opening two Ways. Zeylon Lily. 
9. AMARYLLIS ſpatha multiflora, foliis ciliatit. Flor. 
Leyd. 37. Lily Daffodil' with many Flowers in one Co- 
ver, and the Edges of the Leaves hairy. African 
Scarlet Lily. : | 

10. AMARYLLIS ſpatha uniflord, corolla æguali, flami- 
nibus ereftis, Lily Daffodil with one Flower in a Co- 
ver, with equal Petals, and ere&t Stamina. Spring 
yellow Lily Narciſſus. 

11. AMARYLLIS ſpath4 multiflord corollis inaqualibus 


foliis linguiformibus. Buttn. Lily Daffodil with many 


Flowers in a Cover, whoſe Petals. are unequal, and 
Leaves ſhaped like a Tongue. Brunſwigia of Dr. Heiſter. 

12. AMARYLLIS /pathd triflora corollis campanulatis 
equalibus genitalibus declinatis. Lily Daffodil with three 


Flowers in each Cover, whoſe Petals are equal and Bell- 


ſhaped, with declining Stamina. 

The iſt Sort is a very hardy Plant, which increaſes 
very faſt by Offsets. The Seaſon for tranſplanting theſe 
Roots is any time from May to the End of July, when 
their Leaves are decayed, after which it will be too 
late to remove them ; for they will begin to puſh out 
new Fibres by the Middle of Auguſt, if the Seaſon be 
moiſt, and many times they flower the Beginning of 
September; ſo that if = are then tranſplanted, it will 
ſpoil their flowering. This Plant will grow in any Soil 
or Situation ; but it will thrive beſt in a freſh light dry 
Soil, and in an open Situation; 7. e. not under the Drip- 
ing of Trees, nor too near to Walls. It is commonly 
called by the Gardeners, the yellow Autumnal Narciſ- 
ſus, Ec. and is uſually fold by them with Colchicums, for 
Autumnal Ornaments to Gardens; for which Purpoſe 
this is a pretty Plant, as it will frequently keep flower- 
ing from the Middle of September to the Middle of No- 
vember, provided the Froſt is not ſo ſevere as to deſtroy 
the Flowers ; for although there is but one Flower in 
each Cover, yet there is a Succeſſion of Flowers from 
the ſame Root, eſpecially when they are ſuffered to re- 
main three or four Years unremoved. The Flowers 
ſeldom riſe above three or four Inches high ; it is ſhaped 
ſomewhat like the Flowers of the large yellow Crocus ; 
theſe have their green Leaves come up at the ſame Time, 
like the Saffron, and after the Flowers are paſt, the 
Leaves increaſe all the Winter. The Roots are bul- 
bous, and ſhaped like thoſe of the Narciſſus, ſo are 
proper Ornaments for ſuch Borders as are planted with 
Cyclamens, Saffron, Autumnal Crocus, Colchicums, 
and ſuch low Autumnal Flowers. 

The 10th. Sort is more rare in England than any of 
the other, at preſent. It was formerly in ſeveral curi- 


ous Gardens, but as it flowers at a Seaſon when there 
are ſo many finer Sorts in Beauty; ſo it was neglected 


and caſt out of the Gardens, whereby it is almoſt loſt 
in England : It grows naturally in Spain and Portugal, 


+ where it flowers early in January. This is as hardy as 
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the iſt Sort, and may be planted in the open Borders, 


and treated in the ſame manner as the 1ſt, excepting 
that this will not loſe its Leaves ſo ſoon, fo ſhould not 
be taken out of the Ground to tranſplant, till the End 
of Fuß, or Beginning of Augu/t. It flowers in April 
or the Beginning of May, but is not of long Duration. 

The 2d Sort is a Native of Virginia and Carolina, 
in which Countries it grows very plentifully in the Fields 
and Woods, where its Flowers make a beautiful Ap 
pearance in the Spring. The Flowers of this Sort are pro- 
duced ſingle, and at their firſt Appearance have a fine 
Carnation Colour on their Outſide ; but this fades away 
to a pale, or almoſt white, before the Flowers decay. 
This Plant is ſo hardy, as to thrive in the open Air in 
England, provided the Roots are planted in a warm Si- 
tuation, and on a dry Soil; it may be propagated by Off- 
ſets from the Roots, which they put out pretty plenti- 
fully, 3 they are not tranſplanted oftener than 
once in three Years. The Flowers of this Sort are al- 
molt as large as thoſe of the ſmall Orange Lily, but 
do not grow above fix or eight Inches high ; they ap- 
pear the latter End of May, or Beginning of June, and 
ſometimes it flowers in Augu/? in this Country. 

The 3d Sort, which is commonly called Facohea 
Lily, is now become pretty common in the curious Gar- 
dens in England, the Roots ſending forth Plenty of 
Offsets, eſpecially when they are kept in a moderate 
Warmth in Winter : for the Roots of this Kind will 
live in a good Green-houſe, or may be preſerved thro? 
the Winter under a common hot Bed frame ; but then 
they will not flower fo often, nor ſend out ſo many Off- 
ſets, as when they are placed in a moderate Stove. in 
Winter, This Sort will produce its Flowers two or 


three times in a Year, and is not regular to any Seaſon 3. 


but from March to the Beginning of September, the Flow- 
ers will be produced when the Roots are in Vigour. 
The Stems of theſe Flowers are produced from the 
Sides of the Bulbs, fo that after the Flowers produced 
on one Side are decayed, there is another Stalk ariſes 
from the other Side of the Bulbs ; but there is rare- 
ly more than one Flower produced on the ſame Stalk. 
Theſe Flowers are large, and of a very deep Red ; the 
under Petals, or Flower Leaves, are very large, and 
the whole Flower ſtands nodding on one Side of the Stalk, 
making a beautiful Appearance. This ſhould be called 
the Mexican Lily, rather than the other, ſo named by the 
Gardeners ; this being a Native of Mexico, whereas the 
other is common to all the Iſlands in the Weſt-Indies. 
It is propagated by Offsets, which may be taken off 
every Year ; the beſt time to ſhift and part theſe Roots 
is in Augy/?, that they may take good Root before Win- 
ter; in doing of this, there ſhould be care taken not to 
break off the Fibres from their Roots. They ſhould be 
planted in Pots of a middling Size, filled with light 
Kitchen Garden Earth ; and if they are kept in a mo- 
derate Degree of Warmth, they will produce their Flow- 
ers in Plenty, and the Roots will make great Increaſe. 
The 6th Sort, which is commonly, called the Mexi- 
can Lily, is not quite ſo hardy as the former Sort, ſo 
muſt be placed in a warm Stove ; and if the Pots are 
plunged into a hot Bed of Tanners Bark, the Roots 
will thrive better, and the Flowers will be ſtrong. This 
Sort is increaſed by Offsets, as the others of this Tribe; 
and 
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and it flowers uſually the Beginning of Spring, when 
it makes a fine Appearance in the Stove ; the Flower 
Stems of this Sort, ſeldom riſe more than one Foot 
high, each Stem ſupports] two three, or four Flowers, 
rarely more than that Number. 'The Flowers are large, 
and of a bright Copper Colour, inclining to red, the 
Spatha, or Sheath, which covers the Buds before they 
open, divides into two Parts to the Bottom, ſtanding 
on each Side the Umbel of Flowers, joined to the ſmall 
Foot Stalks. This doth not produce Seeds in England. 

The 8th Sort is alſo tender, and muſt be treated in 
the ſame manner as the 6th ; this is more common 1n 
the Gardens in Halland than in this Country; and as 
it is a Plant which increaſes but ſlowly, will not be very 
common here. This flowers uſually in June and July; 
and ſometimes the ſame Root will flower again in Au- 
tumn ; for if the Pots are plunged in a Bed of Tanners 
Bark, the Roots generally flower twice evrey car, 
but the Flowers are not of long Duration. This Sort 
grows naturally in the Y/e/t-[ndies, from whence I have 
received the Roots and Seeds. 

The 7th and gth Sorts are more hardy, and may 
be treated in the ſame manner as the Jacobea Lily; 
theſe will increaſe pretty faſt by Offsets, when 
properly managed, eſpecially the gth, which ſends out 
many Offsets, ſo as to fill the Pots with Roots, but it 


ſeldom flowers in England, The Leaves of this are 


long and narrow, not much unlike thoſe of the Snow- 
drop. The Petals of the Flower turn back like thoſe 
of the Guernſey Lily, but are of a lighter Colour, rather 
inclining to Scarlet; the Roots are imall. The 7th Sort 
uſually flowers in Winter, if the Pots are placed in a mode- 
rate Stove ; and as at that Seaſon there are few Flowers 
in the open Air, ſo theſe are the more valuable. 

I received Roots of both theſe Sorts from the Cape of 
Good Hope, which have ſucceeded in the Chelſea Garden. 
The 7th Sort produces a great Number of Flowers 
in each Umbel, of a deep purple Colour, but the Stalk 
which ſupports them, rarely riſes more than three Inches 
high ; theſe Flowers appear in December. The Roots 


are very large, and the Leaves very long, but narrow. 


The 11th Sort is figured by Ferrarius in his Gar- 
den of Flowers, as alſo by Morriſon in his Hiſtory of 
Plants; but Dr. Heiſter has ſeparated this from the Ge- 
nus, and has conſtituted a new Genus by the Title of 
Brunſwigia, in honour to the Duke of Brunſwick, But 
although the Shape of the Flowers in this Plant are 
different from — 2 of the others of this Genus, yet as 
there is a Uniformity in the characteriſtic Notes of the 
Genus, ſo it ſhould not be ſeparated ; for the Facobea 
Lily differs in the Form of its Flowers, from the other 
Species, full as much as this, therefore might for the 
ſame reaſon be ſeparated from this Genus, 

This grows — the Cape of good Hope, from 
whence I received the Rocts, which have ſucceeded in 
the Chelſea Garden. The Bulbs are large and almoſt 
round ; the Leaves long, broad, and rounded at their Ex- 
tremities; theſe ſpread two Ways on the Surface of the 
Ground ; and come up after the Flower Stem appears, 
which is generally in November ; after the Flowers are 
paſt, he — increaſe till Spring, and in May they 
begin to decay, ſo that from the Middle of Fune to 


| Ofiober, the Roots are entirely naked of Leaves. 


the Froſt in Winter; for as their green Leaves come 
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The 12th Sort is alſo a Native of Africa, I re- 
ceived the Roots of this from the Cop of Good Hope 
with the former. This produces its Flowers in Febru- 
ry and March. The Stems riſe near two Feet high, and 
have commonly but three Flowers incloſed in each Sheath, 
or Cover. The Flowers are as large as thoſe of the Bel- 
ladinna Lily, and are of the ſame Form growing erect, 
but of a deeper red Colour; the Leaves are long and 
narrow, and have a hollow Furrow on their upper Side, 
where there is a pale Stripe running the Length of the 
Leaves, and are very like thoſe of the American Pan- 
cratium. "Theſe Leaves decay in Summer, as thoſe of 
the former, and appear again at the ſame Seaſon. 

Both theſe Sorts may be treated in the ſame manner, 
as hath been directed for the Facobea Lily, with this 
Difference only, of placing theſe in Winter in a Stove, 
where there is a moderate Share of Warmth, for the 
Roots of theſe will not endure ſo much cold as thoſe, 
nor ſhould they have ſo much Water given them. 

The beſt Time to tranſplant theſe Roots is about the 
Beginning of Augu/t, when their Leaves are quite de- 
cayed, and before they put out new Fibres, for it will 
be very improper to remove them afterwards. 

All theſe bulbous-rooted Flowers delight in a looſe 
ſandy Earth, mixed with good Kitchen Garden Mould ; 
and require but little Water*-when their Leaves decay, 
and the Roots are not in a growing State ; for 
much Moiſture at that time will often cauſe them to 
rot ; but when they are growing, and putting out their 
Flower Stems, they ſhould be frequently refreſhed with 
Water, but not given in too great Quantities at a time. 
The Pots, with the tender Sorts, ſhould conſtantly be 
kept in the Stove ; and in Summer they ſhould have as 
much free Air as poſſible; for although ſome of theſe 
Sorts may be kept abroad in Summer, vet they do not 
thrive ſo well, nor flower fo conſtantly, as thoſe which 
are treated in the manner here deſcribed. 

The 5th Sort, which is called the Belladonna Lily, 
was brought to England from Portugal, where the Gar- 
dens did ſome Years ago abound with theſe Flowers; 
for the Roots increaſe very faſt, eſpecially in ſuch Coun- 
tries where they live in the open Air. The Gardens in 
Italy have alſo great Quantities of theſe Flowers, -eſpe- 
cially about Florence ; where, at the Seaſon of their 
flowering, they are commonly fold in the Markets to 
adorn their Rooms; the Italiant call it Narciſſus Bella- 
donna. This Plant thrives fo well in Italy, as to need 
no other Culture than the common Lily; and although 
it does not flower untill Auguſt, yet it commonly pro- 
duces good Seeds in that Country, from which they 
propagate them in great Plenty; but with us they re- 
quire more Care, otherwiſe they cannot be preſerved. 
The Roots of this Sort were generally planted in Pots, 
and placed under a hot Bed Frame, to ſcreen them from 


out in Autumn, and continue growing all the Winter, 
ſo when they are expoſed to the Froſt, whereby their 
Leaves are killed, the Roots will be in Danger. of pe- 
rithing, but if they ſhould ſurvive, they will be greatly 
weakened by it. With this Culture the Roots were 
preſerved, but they did not conſtantly flower, nor in- 
creaſe in Offsets very faſt, ſo that few Gardens were 
furniſhed with this Plant; and of late Years the.Roots 


have 
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have been very ſcarce in Portugal, for the Facobea Lily 
having been introduced into that Country, has ſupplant- 
ed the other, in moſt of their Gardens, ſo that the — 
which have been brought from thence of late Years for 
the Belladonna Lily, have proved the Facobea Lily. 

The method in which I have cultivated this Plant for 
ſome Years paſt, with great Succeſs, is as follows. I 
prepared a Border next a South Weſt aſpected Wall, of 
about ſix Feet wide, in the following Manner, viz. 1 
removed all the Earth to the Depth of three Feet, then 


I put ſome very rotten Dung in the Bottom, fix Inches 


thick, upon which I laid light Garden Mould about 
twenty Inches deep; after making this level, I placed 
the Roots at ſix Inches Diſtance every Way, and then 
covered them over with light ſandy Earth, to the 
Height of the Border, whereby the upper Part of the 
Roots were five or fix Inches buried, and in the Winter 
I covered the Border all over with rotten Tanners Bark, 
three Inches deep, to prevent the Froſts from penetrating 
the Ground ; and when the Froſt was very ſevere, I 
laid ſome Mats or Straw over the Leaves to protect them 
from being killed. With this Management the Roots 
have greatly increaſed, and have conſtantly flowered 
every Year ; ſome of them have put out two or three 
Stems, which grew near three Feet high, and produced 
many Flowers in each Umbel, which have made a fine 
Appearance during the Month of Ofober. This Plant 
produces its Flowers in Ozber, and the green Leaves 
come up ſoon after, and abide all the Winter and 
Spring until June, at which Time they decay; ſoon after 
which the Roots ſhould be tranſplanted, for it they are 
let ſtand till July, they. will have ſent forth new Fibres, 
when it will greatly injure the Roots, if they are diſturbed. 
If ſome of theſe Roots are planted in a warm Border, 
cloſe to a South Wall, and on a dry Soil, they will thrive 
very well, eſpecially if they are covered in ſevere Froſt ; 
and theſe Roots will flower much ſtronger than thoſe 
which are kept in Pots, and will multiply faſter. 

The 4th Sort is ſuppoſed to come originally from 
Fepan, but has been many Years cultivated in the Gar- 
dens of Guernſey and Jerſey; in both which Places, they 
ſeem to thrive as well as in their native Country ; 
from thoſe Iſlands their Roots are ſent annually to 
the Curious in moſt Parts of Europe, and are commonly 
called Guern/cy Lilies. The Roots of this Plant are ge- 
erally brought over in July or Auguſt; but the ſooner 
they are taken out of the Ground after their Leaves de- 
cay, they are the better: For although the Roots which 
are taken up when their Flower Stems begin to appear, 
will flower, yet their Flowers will not be ſo large, nor 
will their Roots be near ſo gocd after, as thoſe which 
were removed before they had ſent out freſh Fibres. 

When theſe Roots come over, they ſhould be planted 
in Pots filled with freſh light ſandy Earth, mixed with 
« little very rotten Dung, and placed in a warm Situa- 
tion, obſerving now and then to refreſh the Earth with 
Water ; But by no Means let them have too much Wet, 
which would rot their Roots, eſpecially before they 
come up. About the Middle or End of September, 
fuch of the Roots as are ſtrong enough to flower, will 
begin to ſhew the Bud of their Flower Stem (which 1s 
commonly of a red Colour) ; therefore you ſhould re- 
move thoſe Pots into a. Situation where they may have 
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the full Benefit of the Sun, and may be ſheltered from 
ſtrong Winds : but by no Means place them too near 
a Wall, nor under Glaſſes, which would draw them u 
weak, and render them leſs beautiful. At this Seaſon 
they ſhould be gently refreſhed with Water, if the Wea- 
ther be warm and dry; but if it ſhould prove very wet, 
they ſhould be ſcreened from it. - 

When the Flowers begin to open, the Pots ſhould be 
removed under ſhelter, to prevent the Flowers from 
being injured by two much Wet: But they muſt not be 
kept too cloſe, nor placed in a Situation too warm, 
which would occaſion their Colours to be leſs lively, and 
haſten their Decay. The Flowers of this Plant will 
continue in Beauty (if rightly managed) a full Month : 
and though they have no Scent, yet, for. the Richneſs 
of their Colour, they are juſtly eſteemed in the firſt 
Rank of the flowery Race. | 

After the Flowers are decayed, the green Leaves will 
begin to ſhoot forth in Length, and it ſheltered from 
ſevere Cold will continue grgwing all the Winter; but 
they muſt have as much free Air as poſſible in mild 
Weather and be covered only in great Rains or Froſts; 
for which Purpoſe a common hot Bed Frame is the 
propereſt Shelter for them; under which if they are 
placed, the Glaſſes may be taken off conſtantly every 
Day in dry open Weather, which will encourage the 


Leaves to grow ſtrong and broad ; whereas when they 


are placed in a Green-houſe, or not expoſed to the open 
Air, they will grow long and ſlender, and have a pale 
weak Aſpe&, whereby the Roots will become weak, 
ſo that it ſeldom happens that they produce Flowers 
under ſuch Management. | 

Theſe Roots ſhould be tranſplanted every fourth or 
fifth Year toward the latter End of June, or beginning 
of July, and planted into freſh Earth (but they ſhould 
not be oftener removed, for that would retard their 
flowering). The Offsets ſhould alſo be taken off, and 
planted into ſeveral Pots, which in three Ycars Time, 
will produce Flowers; fo that after a Perſon is once 
ſtocked with theſe Roots, they may increaſe them, ſo 
as to have a Supply of blowing Roots, without being at 


the Trouble or Expence of - ſending to Guern/cy every 


Year for freſh Roots , and the Roots preſerved here 
will flower ſtronger than thoſe which are uſually brought 
from thence, for the Ichat.itants of thoſe Iſlands are not 
very curious in cultivating theſe Roots : Their uſual 


Method is to plant them at a great Diſtance in a Bed of 


common Earth, where they let them remain for many 
Years : In which Time they produce ſuch a Number 
of Offsets, that many Times one fingle Cluſter has 
contained above a hundred Roots ; by which Means, 
thoſe which grow on the Inſide are fo much compreſſed 
by the outer Roots, that they are perfectly flatted ; and 
from the Number of Roots growing in each Cluſter, 
they are all rendered weak, and unfit to produce ſuch 


large Stems of Flowers, as thoſe which have grown 


ſingle, and are of a fpherical Figure. 
But when a Perſon is poſſeſſed of a large Number of 
theſe Roots, it will be troubleſome to preſerve them in 


Pots, therefore there ſhould be a Bed prepared of the 


following Earth, in ſome well ſheltered Part of the Gar- 
den, viz. Take a third Part of freſh Virgin Earth from 


a Paſture Ground, which is light, then put near an equal 
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Part of Sea Sand, to which you ſhould add rotten Dung, 


and ſifted Lime Rubbiſh, of each an equal Quantity. 
With this Earth (when well mixed and incorporated) you 
ſhould make your Bed about two Feet thick, raifing it 
about four or five Inches above the Surface of the 
Ground, if the Situation be dry ; but if the Ground be 
wet, it ſhould be raiſed eight or nine Inches higher, 
In this Bed, about the Beginning of July, plant the Roots 
about ſix or eight Inches aſunder each Way ; and in 
Winter, when the Froft begins, you ſhould either cover 
the Bed with a Frame, or arch it over, and cover it 
with Mats and Straw, to prevent their Leaves from 
being pinched with Cold; but in Spring the Covering 
may be entirely removed, and the kept conſtantly 
clear from Weeds, during the Summer, obſerving to 
ſtir the Surface of the Earth now and then; every Year, 
when the Leaves are decayed, you ſhould ſift a little 
freſh Earth over the Beds, to encourage the Roots. In 
this Bed the Roots may remain until they are ſtrong 
enough to produce Flowers, when they may be taken 
up and planted in Pots, as was before directed, or ſuf- 
fered to remain in the ſame Bed to flower. 

The Roots of theſe Plants do not flower again the 
ſucceeding Year (as in many other Sorts of Bulbs) ; but 
if their Bulbs contain two Buds in their Center, as is often 
the Caſe, they often flower twice within the Compaſs 
of three Years ; after which, the ſame Root does not 
flower again in ſeveral Years, only the Offsets from it. 

AMBROSIA. 

The Chara#ers are, 

It hath male and female Flowers on the ſame Plant. 
The male Flowers are compoſed of many Florett, which 
are included in one common Empalement of one Leaf, which 
is plain and extended the Length of the Florets « Each Flaret 
i: of one Leaf, Funnel-ſhaped and cut into five Parts at the 
Brim ; in the Center is fituated the five ſmaſl Stamina, 


which are crowned with pointed ereci Summits, The ſe- 


male Flowers are placed under the male in the ſame Spike, 
theſe bave an Empalement of one Leaf, which is pointed 
and permanent: They have no Petals, but an oval Germen 
Placed in the Bottom of the Empalement, ſupporting a ſlen- 
der Style, crowned with two long hairy Stigma. The Ger- 
men afterward becomes an oval bard Capſule with one Cell, 
crowned with the acute Segments of the Empalement, and 
incleſing one roundiſh Seed. 

The Species are, | 

1. AMBROSIA foliis multifidis racemis ſolitariis piloſis. 
L. S. P. Ambroſia with Leaves divided into many Parts, 


andſingle hairy Spikes of Flowers. Sea Ambroſia. 


2. AMBROSIA foliis bipinnatifidis, racemis paniculatis 
terminalibus glabris. Hort. Upſal. 214. Ambroſia with 
double winged Leaves, a ſmooth looſe Spike of Flowers 
growing at the extremity of the Branches. Tall unſavou- 
ry Sea Ambroſia with Mugwort Leaves. 

3. AMBROSIA foliis trilobis & quinguelobis ſerratit. 
Ambroſia with Leaves having three and five Lobes, 


which are ſawed on their Edges. Largeſt Virginian Am- 
broſia, with an Eaſtern Plane Tree Leaf. 


4. AMBROSTA foltis bipinnatifidis primoribus ramulorum 
indiviſis integerrimis. IL. S. P. Ambroſia with double 
waged Leaves, and the younger Branches having en- 
tire Leaves. Greateſt unſavoury Ambroſia of Virginia 


with Water Horehound Leaves, which are finely divided. 
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5. AMBROSIA feolits pinnatifidis birſutis racemis ſolita- 
riis terminalibus, caule fruticoſo perenne i. e. Ambroſia 
with hairy winged Leaves, _—_ Spikes of Flowers, 
growing at the Extremity of the Branches, and a ſhrubs 
by perennial Stalk. 

The 1ſt Sort grows naturally in the Eaſt, near the 
Sea Shore; this riſes about two Feet and a Half high, 
ſending out many Side Branches, which are garniſhed 
with Leaves divided into many Parts, and upon being 
handled emit a ſtrong Odour. "The Spikes of Flowers 
are produced from the Wings of the Stalks, which are 
long, ſingle, and hairy; the upper Part being furniſhed 
with many male Flowers, and the lower Part with fe- 
male Flowers; theſe grow cloſe to the Stalk. After 
the Flowers are paſt, the female Flowers are ſucceeded 
by hard leafy Capſules having one Cell, in which is in- 
cluded a ſingle round Seed. This is an annual Plant, 
which ſeldom perfects its Seeds in England, unleſs the 
Plants are brought forward in the Spring ; therefore the 
Seeds ſhould be ſown in the Autumn in a warm Border, 
and when the Plants come up in the Spring, they ſhould 
be tranſplanted into another warm Border of poof 
Ground ; for when theſe Plants are put into a rich moiſt 
Land, they grow very luxuriantly, fo do not flower till 
latein the Ne and ſeldom perfect their Seeds. There - 
fore the beſt Method to obtain good Seeds, is to plant 
ſome of the Plants in Lime Rubbiſh to prevent their 
luxuriant Growth, which will cauſe them to flower early, 
whereby good Seeds may be produced. | 

If the Seeds are permitted to ſcatter, the Plants will 
come upthe following Spring without Care; for whenthe 
Seeds are ſown in the Spring, the Plants ſeldom come 
_ ſame Year, but the Seeds will remain in the Ground 
a Year before they vegetate. There is not much Beauty 
in this Flant, ſo it is not often admitted to a Place in Gar- 
dens, except where a Variety are preſerved. 

The 2d Sort grows naturally in the Iſlands of America, 
as alſo in Carolina and Virginia; from the two latter 
Countries I have frequently received the Seeds, andin the 
Tubs of Earth which came with Plants from the for- 
mer, this Plant hath come __ Plenty, ſo is undoubted- 
ly a common Weed there. This Sort grows more than 
three Feet high, dividing into many Branches ; theſe are 
garniſhed with winged Leaves in Shape like thoſe of 
Mugwort, which are without Odour ; at the Extremity 
of each Branch, the looſe Spikes of Flowers are predu- 
ced, compoſed of one long Spike in the Middle, and three 
or four ſhort lateral Spikes: Theſe are ſmooth, and have 
male and female Flowers ranged in the ſame Manner as 
the former ; the female Flowers are ſucceeded by Seeds 
of the ſame Shape. 

This Sort will come up and thrive in the open Air in 
England, but the Plants fo raifed will not produce good 
Seeds, unleſs the Seaſon is warm ; theretore to obtain 
them every Year, it is neceſſary to cultivate them in the 
following — 

The Seeds ſhould be ſown on a moderate hot Bed in 
March, and when the Plants are come up two Inches 
high, they muſt be tranſplanted into another mcderate 
hot Bed, allowing each Plant three or four Inches ſquare ; 
obſerving to water them pretty well, and ſhade them 
until they have taken new Root; afterward they muſt 
have a large Share of freſh Air every Day, when the 

Weather 
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Weather is warm, and frequent Waterings, for they 
are very thirſty Plants. When the Plants are grown pret- 
ry ſtrong, they muſt be taken up with Balls of Earth to 
their Roots, and planted in large Pots filled with rich 
light Earth; and if they are placed on a very moderate 
hot Bed until they are well rooted, it will greatly for- 
ward their flowering. Toward the latter End of May 


they ſhould be placed abroad with other hardy annuals, - 


among which they make a Variety. Theſe Plants flow- 
er in July, and their Seeds ripen in September. : 

The 3d Sort is a Native of North America, where it 
is a very common Weed. This often grows eight or 
ten Feet high; and if it is planted in a rich moiſt Soil, 
or is often watered, it will grow much higher, and 
ſpread out into many Branches. The Secds of this 
Plant, when ſown in the Spring, ſeldom come up the 
firſt Year, but frequently remain in the Ground uatil 

the following Spring; ſo that when the Plants do not 
come up, the Ground muſt not be diſturbed till after 
the Spring following, to wait for the Plants coming up. 
When the Plants come up, ſome of them may be tranſ- 
planted into a moiſt rich Soil, allowing them at leaſt 
four or five Feet Room every Way; they ſhould be 
ſhaded until they have taken new Root ; and if they are 
frequently watered in dry Weather, they will grow to a 
large Size ; but their 138 muſt be ſupported by 
Stakes, otherwiſe they are very ſubject to break with 
ſtrong Winds. The Flowers of this Plant are not more 
conſpicuous than thoſe of the Hemp, to which theſe are 

near akin; therefore are only preſerved by ſuch Perſons 
as are curious in Botany, for the Sake of Variety. If the 
Seeds are ſuffered to ſcatter, the Plants will come up the 
following Spring, provided the Ground is not diſturbed; 
and if ſown in Autumn, the Plants will come up the fol- 

- lowing Spring, and may be treated as above. 

The 4th Sort grows naturally in North America, from 
whence I have frequently received the Seeds. This di- 
vides into many Brancies, the lower Part of which are 

| garniſhed with whole Leaves, but the upper Part hath 
compound Leaves reſembling thoſe of the ſecond Sort; 
the Spikes of Flowers are produced from the Wings of 

* the Stalks, in which this differs from the ſecond. This 
may be treated in the ſame Manner as the 2d Sort. 

The 5th Sort is a Native of Peru, from whence the 

younger F#/fieu ſent the Seeds to the Royal Garden at 
Faris it has ſucceeded in the Che//ea Garden, where it 
annually perfects its Seeds. 


This Sort grows to the Height of ten or twelve Feet, 


with a woody Stem, dividing into ſeveral Branches; 
theſe are garniſhed with hairy Leaves, compoſed of ſe- 
veral winged Lobes, and are placed alternately upon 
the Branches; the Spikes of Flowers are ſingle, hairy, 
and are produced at the Extremity of the Branches. 
The female Flowers (which are ſituated below the male, 
on the ſame Spikes) grow in ſmall Cluſters, at ſeparate 
Diſtances, each having two long narrow Segments of 
the Empalement, which riſe above the Seed Veſſel. 
'This is a perennial Plant, and may be propagated by 
Cuttings or Seeds ; if by the former, they ſhould be 
planted in a ſhady Border, in any of the Summer 
Months; theſe will require to be frequently watered : 
In a Month or five Weeks they will have good Roots, 
therefore they ſhould be taken up and potted.; for when 
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they are left longer in the full Ground, they will grow 
very luxuriant, ſo will not ſo ſoon recover their Re- 
moval, as thoſe which are tranſplanted earlier. Theſe 
Plants are hardy, ſo may be expoſed to the open Air 
in Summer; and in the Winter, if ſheltered in a common 
Green-houſe, with Myrtles and other hardy exotic 
Plants, they will live ſeveral Years. In mild Winters, the 
Roots of this Plant have lived in the full Ground in a 
warm Border, without any Covering. 

The Seeds of this Sort ſeldom come upthe ſame Year 
when ſown in Spring, but thoſe which have fallen, or been 
ſown in the: Autumn, have grown the following Year. 

AMELANCHIER. Sce Chionanthus. 

AMETHYSTEA. Lin. Gen. 32. Amethyſt. 

The Characters are, 

The Flower bath a permanent Empalement of one Leaf, 

which is Bell-ſhaped, angular and cut into five equal point- 


ed Segments at the Brim ; the Flower is of one Leaf, of the 


Lip Kind, and divided into five unequal Parts at the Top; 
the upper Lip is ered, roundiſh, concave, and cut inta 
tw3 ; the lower Lip is cut into three Parts, the middle 
Segment being concave and of the ſame Length with the up- 


per Lip, but the two Side Segments are ſborter and eref. 


The Flxver hath two ſlender Stamina, which ſtand under 
the upper Lip, but are longer ; theſe are crowned with 
roundiſh Summits. In the Center is ſituated a quadrifid 
Germen, ſupporting a ſingle Style, crowned with two acute 
Stygma : After the Flower is paſt, the Germen becomes four 
naked Seeds, ſbut up in the Empalement, 
We know but one Species of this Genus, viz. 

AMETHYSTEA. Hor. Up. This is the Ametby/lina 
montana erefla foliis exiguis digitatis trifidis ſerratis, 
floſculis cum comd t caruleo-janthinis. Amman. Ruth. 4. i. e. 


Mountain upright Amethyſt, with ſmall trifid ſawed 


| Leaves, and the Heads and Flowers of a Jacinth Blue. 


This Plant is a Native of the Mountains in Siberia, 
from whence the Seeds were ſent to the Imperial Garden 
at Peterſburgh, Part of which were ſent me by the late 
Dr. Amman, and they grew in the Chelſea Garden, where 
the Plants annually produce Seeds. 8 

It is an annual Plant with an upright, Stalk, which 
riſes about a Foot high, and toward the Top puts out 
two or three ſmall lateral Branches ; theſe are garniſhed 
with ſmall trifid Leaves, ſawed on their Edges, and of. 
a very dark green Colour; at the Extremity of the 
Branches, the Flowers are produced in ſmall Umbels ; 
theſe are of a fine blue Colour, as are alſo the upper 


Part of the Branches, and the Leaves immediately un- - 


der the Umbel ; fo that although the Flowers are ſmall, 
yet from their Colour, with thoſe of the upper Part of 
the Stalks, the Plants make a pretty Appearance. If 
the Seeds of this Plant are fown1n Autumn, or are per- 
mitted to ſcatter, the Plants will come up early the tol- 
lowing Spring, and theſe will lower the Beginning of 
June; but thoſe which are ſown in the Spring, will not 
flower till July; and in dry Seaſons, the Seeds will re- 
main in the Ground a whole Year, ſo that the belt 
Time for ſowing them is in Autumn. 

When the Plants come up, they require no Care but 
to keep them clean from Weeds, and where too cloſe to 
thin them, for they do not thrive when tranſplanted, there- 
fore the Seeds ſhould be ſown where they are to remain. 

AMMANNIA. Houft.. N. C. Lin. G. F 144. Th 
v 


a os. a. Ba” BE 8 
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The Characters are, | | 
It bath a Bell-ſbaped oblong erec Empalement, baving 


four Angles, and divided at the Brim into eight flender 


Parts ; this is permanent, The Flower bath no Petals, 
but four flender Stamina which are as long as the Empale- 
ment in which they are inſerted. Theſe are crowned with 
double Summits. In the Center is ſituated a large round 
Germen, ſupporting a ſhort Style crowned with a Stigma ; 
the Empalement afterward becomes a round Capſule with 


four Cells, which are filled with ſmall Seeds. 


The Species are, 
1. AMMANNIA foliis ſemiamplexicaulibus, caule tetra- 


gono. Hort. Cliff. 344. i.e. Ammania with a ſquare Stalk, 


and Leaves embracing it half round. 

2. AMMANNTA foliis ſubpetiolatis caule ramoſa. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 120. i. e. Ammannia with Leaves having ſhort 
Foot Stalks and a branching Stalk. 

3. AMMANNIA foliis — capſulis calyce majo- 
ribus coloratis, Lin. Sp. Plant. 1 20. i. e. Ammannia whoſe 
Leaves have ſhort Foot Stalks, and a coloured Seed Veſ- 
ſel larger than the Flower Cup. | 

The iſt grows naturally in moiſt Places in Jamaica. 

It grows about a Foot high, with an upright ſquare 
Stalk, and _ narrow Leaves ſet in Form of a Tri- 
angle, whoſe Baſe half ſurrounds it ; theſe grow the 


whole Length of the Stem. They are of a pale Green, 


and of the Conſiſtence of thoſe of Purſlane ; the Stalks 
are alſo ſucculent, and of the ſame Colour with thoſe of 
that Plant. The Flowers come out in Whorles round 
the Stalks, at the Joints where the Leaves adhere, in 
Cluſters : Theſe have no Petals, ſo make no great Ap- 
pearance, and are ſoon ſucceeded by round Seed Veſſels, 
which are full of ſmall Seeds. 

Theſe Plants muſt be raiſed on a hot Bed in the Spring, 
and afterward removed to another hot Bed to bring them 
forward ; when they have acquired Strength, they ſhould 
be tranſplanted into Pots filled with rich light Earth, and 

laced under a Frame, obſerving.to ſhade them till they 
— taken freſh Root; then they ſhould be placed in a 
Glaſs Caſe or Stove to ripen their Seeds, for the Plants 


are too tender to thrive in the open Air here, unleſs the 


Summer proves very warm. 

The 2d Sort grows naturally in Virginia and Carolina; 
this is an annual Plant, which riſes about a Foot high, 
with red ſucculent Stalks, putting out Side Branches, 
which grow oppoſite : The Flowers are produced ſingle 
from the Wings on the lower Part of the Branches, but 
toward the Top they are in Cluſters. Theſe have no 
Beauty, ſo are only preſerved in Botanic Gardens for 
the Sake of Variety. This Sort will perfect its Seeds 
in the open Air, if the Plants are raiſed on a hot Bed in 
the Spring, and planted in a warm Border. 

The 3d Sort grows naturally in China; this is a very 
tow Plant, ſeldom riſing more than three Inches high; 
the Leaves are placed oppoſite on the Branches, and the 
Flowers grow in W horles, from the Wings of the Stalk. 
As this Plant has little Beauty, fo it is rarely preſerved in 
Gardens. If raiſed on a hot Bed in Spring, and treated 
in the ſame Manner as the 1 Sort, the Seeds will ripen 
in England. 

AMMI. Biſhops-weed. 

The Charafers are, 

K is an umbelliferous Plant ; the great Umbel is compoſed 
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of many ſmaller, which are diſpoſed like Rays. The Fu- 
ers are difform, each baving five Petals, which are Heart- 
ſhaped. The Germen becomes a ſmall round firiated Fruit, 
compoſed 3 two Seeds, which are plain within and convex 
on their Outſide. 

The Species are, 

1. AMM1 foliis inferioribus pinnatis lanceolatis ſerratis, 
ſuperioribus multifidis linearibus. Hort. Up. Biſhops-weed 
with under Leaves, which are winged, Spear-ſhaped, 
and ſawed, and the upper Leaves are divided into man 
narrow Segments. Ammi majus. Common — 

2. Au ul foliorum omnium lacinulis lanceolatis. Guett. 2. 
p. 433. 1. e. Biſhops- weed with all its Leaves cut in Shape 
of a Spear. | 

The iſt Sort is annual; and is propagated by Seeds, 
which ſhould be ſown in Autumn, in the Place where 
it is to remain; and in the Spring, the Ground ſhould 
be hoed to cut up the Weeds, and alſo to thin the Plants, 
in the ſame Manner as is practiſed for Carrots, leaving 
them four or five Inches aſunder; or if the Ground is 
good where they grow, they muſt be left at leaſt ſix In- 
ches, for they will grow large and cover the Ground; 
after this _ require no farther Care, but to keep them 
clean from Weeds. In June they will flower, and their 
Seeds ripen in Auguſt, which ſhould be gathered as it ri- 

ns, otherwiſe it will ſoon ſcatter. Theſe Seeds are uſed 
in Medicine, ſo may be had in Plenty with this Manage- 
ment; for it will grow in any open Situation, but thrives 
beſt on light ſandy Land. When the Seeds are ſown in 
Spring, they ſeldom come up the fame Year, and if they 
ſhould, they produce but few Seeds. 

The 2d Sort is a perennial Plant, which is preſerved 
in Botanic Gardens tor Variety, but having little Beau- 
ty, is rarely admitted into other Gardens. It may be 

ropagated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown in Autumn. 

t will grow in any open Situation, is very hardy, and 
thrives beſt on a moiſt Soil. 

AMMI PERENNE. See Sium. 

AMOMUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 2. Zinziber. Ginger. 

The Charaders are, 

The Flowers are cullefed in a fealy Spike, each having a 
double (Spatha) or Sheath ; the outer Sheath poſery covers 
the Scale, and the inner encompaſſes the Tube of the Flower, 
with the Parts of Generation ; the Flower is of one Leaf, 
tubulous below, but divided into three Parts at the Brim, 
the middle Segment being longer and broader than the others, 
In the Beſem of the Flower is fituated an oblong thick Nec- 
tarium. From the Tube of the Flower ariſes two ſlender 
Stamina, which are crowned with thick ſbort Summits. 
Under tbe Receptacle of the Flower is placed the round Ger- 
men ſupportins a 2 Style, which'is as long as the 
Tube of the Flower, and crowned with a hairy Stigma. 
The Germen afterward becomes an oval three cornered Seed 
Veffel, opening in three Parts, containing ſeveral Seeds.. 

The Species are, | 

1. AMOMUM capo nudd ſpicd ovate. Hort, Clif. 3. 
i. . Amomum 2 a — Stalk and oval Ne 4 — x 
Flowers. This is the Zinziber. C. B. P. 35. Ginger. 

2. AMOMUM ſcapo nude ſpicd oblongd obfuſd. Hort. 
Ci 3 i. 3 pong with — naked Stalk and an ob» 
ong blunt Flower Spike. Broad leaved wild Gi 
called Zerumbet.. , _ or 


„ Ae. 
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3. AMQMUM ſeapo brovieir alternic laxis, eaule folic- 


rum altiſſimo. i. e. Amomum with Flower Stalks looſely 
branching alternately, and very tall Leaf Stalks. 

The 11, which is the common Ginger, is cultivated 
for Sale in moſt of the Iſlands of America, but is a Na- 
tive of the Eaſt-Indjes, and alſo of ſome Parts of the 
 Weſt-Indies, where it ts found growing naturally with- 
out Culture. The dried Roots of this Sort furniſh a 
conſiderable Export from the Britiſh Colonies in Ame- 
rica. Theſe Roots are of great Uſe in the Kitchen, as 
.alſo in Medicine; and the green Roots preſerved as a 
Sweetmeat are preferable to every other Sort. 

The. Roots of this Sort are jointed, and ſpread in the 
Ground; theſe put out many green Reed- like Stalks in 
the Spring, which riſe to the Height of two Feet and a 
Half; theſe are garniſhed with long narrow Leaves, 
placed alternately all their Length, and cloſely embrace 
the Stalks at their Baſe. The Flower Stems afterward 
ariſe by the Side of theſe, immediately from the Root ; 
theſe are naked, ending with an oblong ſcaly Spike, 
from each of theſe Scales is produced a ſingle blue 
Flower, whoſe Petals are but little longer than the ſqua- 
moſe Covering. Theſe Flowers appear in September, 
and in about a Month after the Stalks entirely decay, 
ſo that the Roots remain inactive three or four Months 

The 2d Sort grows naturally in India; the Roots are 
much larger than thoſe of the iſt, but are jointed in the 
ſame Manner. The Stalks grow from three to near 
four Feet high ; theſe are garniſhed with oblong Leaves, 
placed alternately, and embrace the Stalks at their Baſe. 
The Flower Stems ariſe immediately from the Root, 
and are terminated by oblong blunt ſcaly Heads; out of 
each Scale is produced a ſingle white Flower, whoſe Pe- 
tals extend a conſiderable Length beyond their ſcaly Co- 
vering. Theſe appear in September ; and in November 
all the Stalks periſh in the ſame Manner as the Ginger. 

The 3d Sort hath thick fleſhy Roots, reſembling 
thoſe of the large flag Iris, in the Spring theſe ſend forth 
many green Recd-like Stalks, which riſe to the Height 
of eight or nine Feet, theſe are garniſhed with very long 
narrow Leaves, ſet alternately the whole Length of the 
Stalks, and cloſely embrace them at their Baſe. Theſe 
Stalks decay intirely in Autumn, and new ariſe from 
the Roots in the Spring, but it hath not produced any 
Flowers as yet in England, though the Roots thrive and 
ancreaſe greatly, where they are properly managed. 

All theſe Sorts are tender, and require a warm Stove 
to preſerve them. They are eaſily propagated by part- 
ing their Roots; the beſt Time for doing this is in 
Spring, before they put out new Shoots, for they ſhould 
not be tranſplanted in Summer when they are in full 
Vigour, nor do they ſucceed fo well when they are re- 
moved in Autumn, becauſe 25 remain long after in an 
inactive State, and during that Time, if Wet comes to 
the Roots, it often cauſes them to rot. When the 
Roots are parted, they ſhould not be divided into ſmall 
Pieces, eſpecially if they are deſigned to have Flowers, 
for until the Roots have ſpread to the Side of the Pots, 
they rarely putout Flower Stems, for which Reaſon they 
ſhould not be planted in very large Pots. 

Theſe Plants thrive beſt in a light rich Kitchen Gar- 
den Farth; with this the Pots ſhould be-filled within 
two Inches of the Top, then the Roots, ſhould be 
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placed in the Middle of the Pots, obſerving that their 
Crowns are upwards, and the Pots filled up with the fame 
rich Earth ; after this they ſhould be plunged into a hot 
Bed of Tanners Bark, and muſt be ſparingly watered, 
until their Stalks appear above Ground, when they will 
require a greater ſhare of Moiſture, eſpecially during 
the warm Summer Months ; but in Autumn the Wa- 
terings muſt not be often, nor in great Plenty ; and 
during the Winter Seaſon, when the Roots are inaQtive, 
very little Water ſhould be given them. The Pots 
with theſe Roots ſhould conſtantly remain plunged in 
the Tan Bed, for if they are taken out and placed on 
Shelves in the Stove, their Fibres frequently ſhrink, 
which often occaſions the Roots to decay. 

With this Management all theſe Sorts have multi- 
plied greatly with me, and the common Ginger has 

roduced Roots which have — five or fix — 
bat the others have been near a Pound Weight, 

AMOMUM PLINII. See Solanum. 

AMORIS POMUM. See Lycoperſicon. 

AMORPHA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 768. Baſtard Indigo. 

The Charafers are, 

The Flower hath a permanent Empalement of one Leaf, 
which is tubulous, cylindrical, and cut into five ſmall obtuſe 
Parts at the Brim. The Flower is of the Butterfly Kird, 
the upper Petal, or Standard, is ſmall, concave, and eret ; 
this is inſerted between the two upper Segments of the Em- 
palement. It bath ten Stamina, theſe are joined at their 
Baſe, are of unequal Lengths, and crowned with Summits ; 
in the Center is —— a roundiſh Germen, ſupporting an 
Awl-ſbaped Style, which is the Length of the Stamina, and 
crowned with a fingle Stigma; the Germen afterward; 
becomes a reflexed Moon-ſhaped Pod, having one Cell, in 
which are lodged two Kidney-ſbaped Seeds. 

We know but one Species of this Genus, viz. 

AmMoreHa. H. C. Baſtard Indigo. This igthe Bar- 
ba jovis Americana pſeudoacacie foliis flo bl urpurets 
minimis, Cat. Hort. or the American Fupiter's Beard 
with Baſtard Acacia Leaves, and ſmall purple Flowers. 

This Shrub grows naturally in Carolina, where for- 
merly the Inhabitants made a coarſe Sort of Indigo 
from the young Shoots, which occaſioned their giving 
it the Title of Baſtard Indigo. 

It riſes with many irregular Stems, to the Height of 
twelve or fourteen Feet ; theſe are garniſhed with very 
long winged Leaves, in Shape like thoſe of the com- 
mon Acacia. At the Extremity of the fame Y-ar's 
ſhoots, the Flowers are produced in long ſlender Spikes, 


-which are very ſmall, and of a deep purple Colour, the 


Stamina ſtand out beyond the Petals, and are crowned 
with yellow Summits ; after the Flowers are paſt, the 
Germen turns to a ſhort Pod, having two Kidney-ſhaped 
Seeds, but theſe do not ripen in England. 

The Seeds cf this Plant were ſent to England from 
Carolina, by Mr. Cateſby, in 1724, from which many 
Plants were raiſed in the Gardens near London ; theſc 
were of quick Growth, and many of the Plants pro- 
duced Flowers in three Years. At preſent it is become 
very common in all the Gardens and Nurſeries, where 


it is propagated as a flowering Shrub. It is 2 8 
r | 


propagated by Seeds, which ate annually ſent from Ame- 
rica, for it is found in many of the northern Colonies 


there; 
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there; it may alſo be ted by laying down the 
ung Branches, which ju Goa Year. will make good 
oots, and may then be taken off and planted, either 
in the Nurſery, or the Places where they are deſigned to 
remain, If they are put into a Nurſery, they ſhould 
not remain there more than one Year; for as the Plants 
make large Shoots, they do not remove well when they 
have remained long in a Place. The Plants muſt have 
42 ſheltered ſituation, otherwiſe their Branches will be 
broken by the Winds. As theſe Shoots are large and 
ſoft, their upper Parts are generally killed by Froſt in 
Winter ; but they put out Shoots again in Plenty below 
the dead Part, the Spring following. 
AMYGDALUS. L. G. P. The Almond Tree. 
The Characters are, | 
It hath a tubulous Einpalement of one Leaf, which is 
cut at the Brim into five obtuſe Segments, the Flower bath 
froe oval obtuſe concave Petals, which are inſerted in the 
Empalement'; in the Center of the Flower is. ſituated a 
roundiſh hairy Germen, ſupporting a ſingle Style the Length 
of the Stamina, which is crowned by a round Stigma ; this 
1s attended by a great Number F ſlender ere Stamina, 
which in many Species are not fo long as the Petals of the 
Flower, theſe are crowned with: ſender Summits, After 


the Flower i»paſt, the Germen becomes an oval compreſſed 


large Fruit, with a thin tough hairy Covering having a 
hmgitudinal Furrow, this opens, and falls away, leaving 
an oval compreſſed Nut, which is furrowed and netted, in- 
cloſing a fingle Seed of the ſame form. 

The Species are, 

1. AMYGDALUS foliis petiolatis ſerratis petalls florum 
emarginatis, Almond Tree with ſawed Leaves, having: 
Foot Stalks, and. the Petals of the Flower indent 
Common manured Almond Tree.. 

2. AMYGDALUs foliis peticlatis marginibus crenatis, 
corollis calycæ vis longioribus, Almond Tree with crena- 
ted Leaves, having Foot Stalks, and the Petals of the 
Flowers no longer than the Empalement. The tender- 
ſhelled Almond, commonly called Jordan Almond. 

3. AmMYGDALUs foliis lineari-lanceolatis acuminatis, 
marginibus crenatir, Almond Tree with painted narrow 
Spear-ſhaped Leaves, crenated on their Edges. White 
flowering Almond. 

4. AMYGDALUS foliis lanceolatis integerrimis, argen- 
ters perennantibus petiole breviore. i. e. Almond Tree with 
Spear-ſhaped ſilvery Leaves, which are entire, and con · 
tinue all Winter, and very ſhort Foot Stalks. 

5. AMYGDALvs foliis petiolatis ſerratis baſi attenuatit. 
Almond with ſawed Leaves, which are narrowed at the. 
Poot Stalk. Dwarf Almond with ſingle Flowers. 

The 1ft is the common Almond; which is cultivated 
more for the Beauty of its Flowerf, than for its Fruit. 


There are two Varieties of this, one with ſweet, and 


the other bitter Kernels, which ariſe from the Fruit of. 
the ſame Tree. 

The 2d Sort is commonly known by the Title of For- 
dan Almonds, the Nuts of this Kind! are frequently 
brought to England; Theſe have a tender Shell, and a 
large ſweet Kernel. The Leaves are broader, ſhorter, 
and grow much cloſer than thoſe of the common Sort, 
and their Edges crenated. The Flowers are very ſmall, 
and of a pale Colour, inclining to white. I have ſeveral 


Times raiſed theſe. Trees from the Almonds which came 
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from abroad, and always found the Plants to maintain 
their Difference from the common Almond. 

The 3d Sort hath narrow ſharp- pointed Leaves, ſawed 
on their Edges; the Flowers are not ſo large as thoſe of 
the common Almond, and are white; the Shoots are 
much ſmaller, and the Joints cloſer than the common 
Sort, nor is the Tree ſo hardy, therefore ſhould have the 
Advantage of a warm. Situation, otherwiſe it will not 
thrive. This Sort flowers early in the Spring, and rarel 
produces Fruit in England. But from an old Tree whi 

rew againſt a South-weſt aſpected Wall, I have ſome 
, ok had the Fruit ripe, and well' flavoured, but their 
Kernels were ſmall. 

The 4th Sort was found growing near Aleppo, from 
whence the Fruit was ſentto the Duke D' Ayerin France, 
who raiſed ſeveral of the Plants in bis curious Garden at 
St. Germains, and was ſo good as to ſend me a Share of 
them, which are flouriſhing in the Che/ſea Garden, where 
= have endured the open Air. for three years, againſt 
a Wall without any Covering. The Leaves of this Tree 
are ſilvery, and very like thoſe of. the Sea Purſlane.. 
Theſe continue all the Year, but as it hath not produced: 
any Flowers yet in England, I can give no farther Account. 
of its Difference from the other — 

The 5th Sort is very common in the Nurſeries about 
London, and is uſually fold with other flowering Shrubs: 
to adorn Gardens. This Sort ſeldom riſes more than- 
four Feet high, ſending out many fide Branches. The 
Roots of this are very ſubje& to put out Suckers, by 
which it may be increaſed in Plenty, but if theſe are not 
annually taken away, they will ſtarve the old Plants. As 
theſe Suckers are very apt to creep at the Root, and pat: 
out Suckers again, ſo thoſe Plants which are. propagated: 
by Layers are much preferable. This Shrub flowers in 

pril, at which Time all the. young Shoots are covered; 
with Flowers, which are of a Peach Bloſſom Colour; 
they make a fine Appearance when intermixed with 
Shrubs of the ſame Growth. 

The comnron Almond is cultivatedin all the Nurſeries,. 
and the Trees are generally planted for the Beauty of its 
Flowers. Theſe often appear in February, when the Spring 
is forward, but if 2 after, the Flowers are 
ſoon deſtroyed, fo that their Beauty is of ſhort Duration, 
and in thoſe Seaſons there are few-ot the Almonds, where- 
as, when the Trees do not flower till late in March, the 
ſeldom fail to bear Plenty of Fruit, many of which will 
be very ſweet, and fit for. the. Table. when green, but 
they will not keep long. 

y are. RY 1 Bud of theſe 
Trees into a Plum, Almond, or Peach Stock, in the 
Month of Fuly, (the Manner of this Operation ſee. under 
the Article. of Inoculation). The next Spring, when 
the Buds ſhoot, you may train them up either for Stan- 
dards, or ſuffer. them to grow for half Standards, ac- 
cording to your own _ though the uſual Method 
is to bud them to the Height the Stems are intended to 
be ; and the ſecond Year, after budding, they may be 
removed to the Places where. they are to remain. 
beſt Seaſon for tranſplanting theſe. Trees, if for dry 
Ground, is in October, as ſoon as the Leaves begin to 
decay; but for a wet Soil, February is much preferable ;- | 
and obſerve always to bud upon Plum Stocks, for wet. 
Ground ; and Almonds or Peaches for dry. 

Ha: ALMOND;, 
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ALMOND, the Dwarf, with double Flowers, See 
Perſica. 
ANACAMPSEROS. See Sedum. | 
ANACARDIUM. The Caſhew Nut, or Acajou. 

The Characters are, 

It hath an Empalement of one Leaf, which is ere, and 
eut into ſive acute Segments at the Brim, The Flower is 
of one Leaf, having a ſhort N and cut into five Parts 
ot the Top, which are reflexed, and are lenger than the 
Empalement ; the Flower hath ten ſlender Stamina, which 
are as long as the Petals, and are crowned with ſmall Sum- 
mits. In the Center is placed a round Germen, ſupporting 
an Awi-ſhaped Style, crowned with an acute Stigma. The 
Germen afterwards becomes a large oval fleſhy Fruit, bav- 
ing a large Kidney-ſhaped Nut growing to its Apex. 

We have but one Sprcies of this Genus, viz. 

AN Ac ARDIUN Hort. Cliff. 161. the occidental Ana- 
cardium. This is the Acajou. Piſ. Hiſt. Braſ. 58. The 
Caſhew, or Cajou, by Sir Han Slane. 

This grows to the Height of 15 Feet or more, in its 
native Country, which is both Indies, but in England the 
Plants are with great difficulty preſerved ; though by 
their firſt Shoot from the Seeds, they appear ſo ſtrong and 
vigorous, as to promiſe a much greater Progreſs than 
they are ever ſeen to make, 

They are eaſily raiſed from the Nuts, which are an- 


planted in a ſmall Pot filled with light ſandy Earth, and 
plunged into a good hot Bed of Tanners Bark, giv- 
ing them no Water till the Plants come up, for the 
Nuts often rot with Moiſture. The Reaſon for my 
' adviſing the Nuts to be each put into a ſeparate Pot, is, 
becauſe the Plants ſeldom live when tranſplanted. If the 
Nuts are freſh, the Plants will come up in about a Month 
after Planting; and, in a Month more, they will be four 
or five Inches high, with large Leaves; from this quick 
Growth, many have been deceived by ſuppoſing them har- 
dy, and that they would continue the like Progreſs, where- 
as they ſeldom advance much farther the ſame Year. 
The Plants muſt be conſtantly kept in the Stove, for 
they are too tender to live abroad in England, in the war- 
meſt Seaſon of the Year, nor will they thrive in a com- 
mon Green-houſe in Summer. As theſe Plants abound 
with a milky acrid Juice, they ſhould have but little 
Water, even in Summer ; andin Winter, if they are 
ſparingly watered once a Month, it will be ſufficient, 
for their Roots are tender and ſoon periſh with Moiſture. 
When they are tranſplanted, it will be the beſt Me- 
thod to break the Pots, for the Roots do not put out ma- 
ny Fibres to hold the Earth about them, fo that in ſha- 
king them out, moſt of the Farth will fall from their 
Roots, and when this happens, the Plants ſeldom ſurvive ; 
therefore in breaking the Pots Caution muſt be had not 
to diſturb the Earth more than can be avoided, then the 
Plant, with the Ball of Earth to its Roots, ſhould be put 
into a Pot one Size larger than that in which it had be- 
fore grown, filling up the Pot with light ſandy Earth, 
and plunge the Pot again into the hot Bed. Theſe plants 
ſhould not be removed oftener than once a Year, nor 
ſhould they be put into large Pots, for unleſs their Roots 
are confined, they will not thrive, 


With this Management I have kept theſe Plants ſeve- 


nually brought from America; each of theſe ſhould be ' 
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ral Years, but they are of Growth after the firſt 
Seaſon, ſo that I have not raiſed any. of them more than 
two Feet and a Half high, and it is very rare to ſee them 
in England, more than half that Height, tho' I have 
feen two of them in flower,. one in the late Sir Char- 
les Wager's Garden at Parſons-green, and the other in 
Chelſea Garden. 

The pulpy Fruit to whoſe Apex this Nut grows, is 
as large as an Orange, and is full of an acid Juice, which 
is frequently mixed in the making of Punch in America, 
Many of theſe Fruit have been brought to England, in 
Caſks of Rum for the ſame Purpoſe. F 

The Nut is of the Size and Shape of a Hare's Kidney, 
but is much larger at the End which is next the Fruit, 
than at the other. The outer Shell is of an Aſh Colour, 
and very ſmooth ; under this is another which covers the 
Kernel, between theſe there is a thick black inflammable 
Oil, which is very cauſtic ; this will raiſe Bliſters on the 
Skin, and has often been very troubleſome to thoſe who 
have incautiouſly put the Nuts into their Mouths to 
break the Shell. 

The milky Juice of this Tree will ſtain Linen of a 
deep Black which cannot be wafhed out again; but 
whether this has the ſame Property with that of the 
Eaſtern Anacardium, has not yet been fully experiment- 
ed, for the inſpiſſated Juice of that Tree is the beſt Sort 
of Lac, which is uſed tor ſtaining of Black in China 
and Japan. 

ANACYCLUS. Lin. G. P. Santolinoides. 

The Cbaraclers are, | 

It bath compound Flowers, conſiſting of female and her- 
mapbrodite, included in one common ſcaly Empalement, the 
Rays or Borders being formed of the female Flowers, which 
are tubulous, and ſiretebed out in the Ferm of a Tengue above 
the Empalement. The bermapbrodite Flowers which com- 
poſe the Diſk, are Funnel-ſhaped, Quingucſid, and ſpread 
open; theſe have each five ſlender Stamina, which are crown- 
ed with cylindrical Summits ; in the Center is placed an ob- 
long compreſſed Germen, ſupporting a ſlender Style crowned 
with bifid Stigma, The female Flowers have an oblong 
membraneous Germen, ſupporting a ſlender Style, crowned 
with two ſlender reflexed Stigma; the bermaphbradite Flows- 
ers are ſucceeded by one oblong compreſſed Seed. The female 
Flowers are ſucceeded by a fingle oblong Seed with broad 
Borders or Wings, which are indented at the Top ; theſe 
are placed on a convex Receptacle. 

The Species are, 

I. ANACYCLUs foliis decompoſitis linearibus laciniis di- 
vi ſis planis, . Hort. Cliff. 417. Anacyclus with narrow de- 
compounded Leaves, whoſe Diviſions are plain. The 
leaſt Mayweed of Crete with a Chamomile Leaf and a 
reflexed Head. 

2. AnacycLus foliis compoſitis 1 acutis refis. 
H. C. Anacyclus with compound briſtly upright pointed 
Leaves. Eaſtern Chamomile with pinnated FR 

. ANACYCLUs foliis decompoſitis linearibus laciniis di- 
ih teretiuſculis acutis floribus floſculeſis. H. C. Anacyclus 


with decompounded narrow Leaves, whoſe Diviſions are 


taper and pointed, and floſcular Flowers. Chryſantbemum 
Valentinum. Corn Marygold of Valentia. 


The two 1ſt Sorts grow naturally in the Iſlands of 
the Archipelago, from whence Dr. — 1 their 
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Seeds to the Royal Garden at Paris. I have alſo receiv- 
ed the Seeds of both theſe Plants from Portugal, ſo that 
it may alſo grow naturally there, as do many of thoſe 
Plants which were diſcovered by T ournefert in the Levant. 
Theſe are low Plants, whoſe Branches trail on the 
Ground. The 1 Sort has fine cut Leaves like thoſe of 
Chamomile ; the Flowers are ſmall, white, and grow 
ſingle, with their Heads declining ; theſe are like thoſe 
of the common Mayweed. The 2d hath winged Leaves 


like thoſe of the Ox-eye; the Flowers are white, and 


like thoſe 7 the Chamomile. fl 

The 3d Sort grows naturally in Spain. This grows 
about a Foot high, ſending out many Side Branches ; 
the Leaves are finely divided, like thoſe of the Chamo- 
mile, and are hairy : the Flowers grow fingle at the 
Extremity of the Branches, and are of a bright yellow 
Colour, with a ſilvery ſcaly Empalement. They are as 
large as thoſe of the Ox-eye. | 

All theſe Plants are annual: The Seeds ſhould be ſown 
early, in the Spring in a Border of light Earth, where 
they are deſigned to remain, and require no other Care 
but to keep them clean from Weeds, and thin the Plants 
where they are too cloſe. As theſe have no great Beau- 
ty, ſo a few Plants only may be left for the Sake of Va- 
riety. They flower in July and Auguſt, and their Seeds 
ripen in September. 

ANAGALLIS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 189. Pimpernel. 

The Characters are, l : 

The Flower bath an Empalement which is permanent, 
and is cut into five ſharp Segments which are bellow. The 
Flower is of one Leaf ſpread open, and cut into five Parts 
at the Brim ;, it bath five ere Stamina which are ſhorter 
than the Petals, and are crowned with ſingle Summits. In 
the Center is placed the globular Germen, 7. — a ſlen- 
der inclining Style crowned with a blunt Stigma. The Ger- 
men afterwards becomes a globular Veſſel with one Cell, 
opening horizontally, inwhich are lodged ſeveral angular Seeds. 

The Species are, 

1. Ax AGALLIs foliis indiviſis caule procumbente, Lin. 
Gen, Plant. 148. Pimpernel with undivided Leaves and 
a trailing Stalk. Common Pimpernel with a red Flower. 

2. ANAGALLIS foliis indiviſis glaucis caule procumbente 
fore cœruleo. Pimpernel with undivided glaucous Leaves, 
a trailing Stalk, and blue Flower. 

3. ANAGALLIS foliis indiwiſit caule ereflo. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 148. Pimpernel with an undivided Leaf and up- 
right Stalk. Narrow leaved Pimpernel with a blue 
Flower. 

4. ANAGALLIS foliis cordatis amplexicaulibus, caulibus 
compreſſis, Lin. Sp. P. Pimpernel with Heart-ſhaped 
Leaves, embracing the Stalks which are compreſſed. 
Broad-leaved Spaniſh Pimpernel with a blue Flower. 

The iſt Sort is very common in Corn Fields, and other 
cultivated Places, in England. The 2d Sort is found 
wild in the Fields, but is leſs common than the iſt in 
England. This is ſuppoſed to be only a Variety of the 1ſt, 
but from thirty Years cultivating it, I can affirm it ne- 
ver alters ; and the Plants before they ſhew their Flowers 
are ſo different, as to be eaſily diſtinguiſhed from the iſt. 
There is a Variety of this with a deeper blue Flower, 


Whoſe Seeds I received from Nice, and this hath retained 


its Colour for three Years, during which Time 1 have 
ſown it in the Chel/es Garden. 
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Theſe are all annual Plants, which ariſe from Ceeds 
and, if ſuffered to remain till their Seeds ſcatter, wil 
become Weeds; they are never cultivated except in 
Botanic Gardens for eh, + The iſt and 2d Sorts are 
directed by the College of Phyſicians for medicinal Uſe. 

The 3d Sort is a very beautiful ſmall perennial Plant, 
producing great Numbers of fine blue Flowers, in April 
and May : This may be propagated by Seeds, which 
ſhould be ſown ſoon after they are ripe ; for if they are 
kept till Spring, they do not always ſucceed : This Plant 
requires to be ſheltered from extreme Cold, which will 
ſometimes deſtroy it in Winter. 

The 4th Sort was ſent me from Spain by Mr. Hortega, 
Intendant of the Royal Garden at Madrid. "his is a 
trailing annual Plant, with broad Leaves and blue Flowers. 
It will eaſily riſe from Seeds, and requires no other Care 
but to keep the Plants clean from Weeds. 

ANAG YRIS, Stinking Bean-trefoil. 

The Cbaraclers are, 

It hath a Bell ſbaped Empalement, which is cut into five 
Parts at the Brim, the upper Segment being much deeper 
cut than the others. The Flower is of the Butterfly Kind, the 
Standard is Heart-ſhaped, upright, broad, and indented. 
This is much longer than the Empalement ; the Wings are 
oblong, plain, and longer than the Standard; the Keel is 
long and upright : It bath ten Stamina, which riſe diflin# 
and are equal, and crowned with ſingle Summits. In the 
Center is placed an oblong Germen, ſupporting a ſingle Style 
having a hairy Stigma. The Germen afterward becomes a 
large oblong Pod, which is reflexed at the Point, in which 
is lodged ſeveral Kidney-ſbaped Seeds. | 

The Species are, 

1. AXAGYRIS foliis ovatis floribus lateralibus, Stink- 
ing Bean-trefoil with oval Leaves, and Flowers proceed- 
ing from the Wings of the Stalks. 

2. ANAGYR1s foltts oblongis racemis longioribus; Stink- 
ing Bean-trefoil of Candia, with oblong Leaves and yel- 
low Flowers. 

The iſt Sort grows wild in the South of France, -as 
alſo in Spain and /taly : This is a Shrub which uſually 
riſes to the, Height of eight or ten Feet, and produces 
its Flowers in April and May, which are of a bright yel- 
low Colour, growing in Spikes, ſomewhat like thoſe of the 
Laburnum : The Seeds are ſeldom perſected in this Coun- 
try, which is the Reaſon of its preſent Scarcity in England. 

The other Sort is a Native of Candia, and ſome of the 
Iſlands of the Archipelago, and at preſent is very rare in 
the Engliſþ Gardens. This Sort hath longer Leaves than 
the former, and flowers later in the Summer, ſo that it 
very rarely produces Seeds. | 

eſe may be both propagated by laying down their 
tender Branches in the Spring, obſerving in dry Wea- 
ther to ſupply them with Water ; which if duly per- 
formed, * | Pars will have taken Root by the follow- 
ing Spring, when they ſhould be cut off from the old 
Plants, a little Time before they begin to put out their 
Leaves, and planted in a warm Situatzon ; for if they are 
too much expoſed to cold Winds, they will be in Danger 
of being deſtroyed in a-hard Winter: This Method of 
propagating theſe Plants, is to ſupply their Defe& in not 
producing ripe Seeds in this Country ; for the Plants 
which are produced from Seeds, will be much handſome, 
and will riſe to a much greater Height. 1 
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If you propagate theſe Plants from Seeds, you ſhould 
fow them on a warm Border of light freſh Earth about 
the End of March, obſerving to 40 it in dry Weather; 
for if much Wet ſhould fall after the Seeds are in the 
Ground, they rot. If the Seeds are good and the Seaſon 
favourable, the Plants will appear in a Month after they 
are ſown ; at which Time you ſhould carefully clear 
them from Weeds, and in verydry Weather they ſhould 
be frequently refreſhed with Water: If theſe Rules be 
duly obſerved, the Plants will be fix or eight Inches high 
before Winter. While young, they will be in much 
_ Danger of ſuffering by Froſt : Therefore, if the 

inter ſhould prove very ſevere, you ſhould ſhelter them 
with Mats during the — of the Froſt, but in 
mild Weather they ſhould be expoſed to the open Air. 
In March following you ſhould carefully take up theſe 
Plants, obſerving not to injure their Roots ; then tran- 
— them into a A Bed in Rows at a Foot Di- 

ance, and at ſix Inches 
ing if the Seaſon proves dry, to give them Water until 
they bave taken new Root, after which they will require 
no other Culture, but to keep them clear from Weeds, 
during the Summer Seaſon ; but if the following Win- 
ter, ſhould prove very ſevere, it will be proper to ſcreen 
them with Mats or Peaſe-haulm, and lay ſome rotten 
Tan over the Surface-of the Ground, to prevent the 
| Froſt from penetrating to the Roots, otherwiſe they may 
be deſtroyed. In this Bed they may remain two Years, 
by which Time they will be fit to tranſplant into the 
Places where they are deſigned to remain. The beſt 
Seaſon to remove them is in March, juſt before they be- 
gin to ſhoot, and obſerve not to injure their Roots; 
water them, if the Seaſon ſhould prove dry, until 
hey have taken Root; and lay ſome Mulch on the Sur- 
face of the Ground about their Roots, to prevent the 
Air from penetrating to dry their Fibres, which will 
ſave much Trouble in Watering. The fourth . pre 
Seeds they will begin to produce Flowers, and con- 
tinue to Flower every Year after, ſo will be very proper 
to intermix with other flowering Shrubs of the ſame 
Growth in a warm Situation. 
ANANAS, the Pine-apple. 
The Charaders are, Ss x 

The Flower-conjeſts of three oval Petal;.; theſs are pro- 
duced from the Protuberances of the pyramidal Fruit, and 
are fete out beyond. the Empalement. Theſe bave fix 

-ſbaped Stumina, which fland within the Flower, and 
are crowned with Shear-ſhaped Summits : The Germen is 
fetuated below the Flower, ſupporting a ſlender Style, crown- 
ed with a 4 Stigma. The Germen afterward. becomes 
2 Cell, in which: is lodged: ſeveral angular Seeds, 

The Farteties of this are, 
x. ANANAS aculeatus, fructu ovato, carne albida. Plum. 
Oval-fhaped Pine Apple, with a whitiſh Fleſh.. 
2. ANANAs aculeatus, fructu pyramidato, carne aurea. 
Plum. PyramidalPine Apple, with a yellowiſh Fleſh; cal- 
led the Sugar-loaf Pine. 


3. Ax AN AS folio vix-ſerrato. Boerb. Ind. Alt. 2. 83. 


Pine-apple with ſmooth Leaves. . 
4. 2 AN AS lucide virent, feli vix ſerrato. Hort. Eltb. 


Pine- apple with ſhining green Leaves, and ſcarce any 
Spines on their Edges. 


s Ax AN As fruttu pyramidato.alivg colere, intus aurea. 


iſtance in the Rows; obſerv- 
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Pyramidal Olive-coloured Pine-Apple, with yellow Fleſh, 

6. ANANAs aculeatus, fructu pyramidato ex viridi fla- 
veſcente. The green Pine-apple. 

There are ſeveral other Varieties of this Fruit, ſome 
of which may have been obtained from Seeds ; and 1 
doubt not but if the Seeds were ſown frequently, in the 
Countries where they are in Plenty, there would be as 
great Variety of theſe Fruit as there are of Apples or 

ears in Europe. And this I have found true by ſome Tri- 
als which I have made by ſowing the Seeds, which have 
always produced a Variety of Sorts. . 

This Fruit (which is juſtly eſteemed for the Richneſs 
of its Flavour, as it ſurpaſſes all the known Fruits in the 
World), is preduced from an herbaceous Plant, which 
hath Leaves reſembling thoſe of the Aloe, and are, for the 
moſt part, ſawed on their Fdges, but are much thinner, 
and not ſo Juicy as the Aloe: The Fruit reſembles the 
Cones of the Pine Tree, from whence it is ſuppoſed to 
have its Name. 

Where this Plant is a Native, is hard to determine; 
but it is probably an indigenous Plant in Africa, where, 
they grow in uncultivated Places in great Plenty. They 
have been long cultivated in the hotteſt Iſlands of the 
Weft-Indies, where they are in great Plenty, and extraor- 
dinary Goodneſs ; but it hath not been many Years in 
the European Gardens, ſo as to produce Fruit: The firſt 
Perſon who ſucceeded in this Affair, was Monſieur Le 


Cour of Leyden in Holland, who, after a great many Tri- 


als, with little or no Succeſs, did at Length hit upon a 
proper Degree of Heat and Management, fo as to pro- 

duce Fruit equally as good (though not ſo large) as thoſe 

which are produced in the Meſt-Indies, as hath been of- 

ten affirmed by Perſons who have lived many Years 

there : And it is to this worthy Cultivator of Gardening,, 
who did not ſpare any Pains or Expence to accompliſh it, 
that all the Lovers thereof are obliged, for introducing 
this King of Fruits amongſt them ; it was from him 

that our Gardens in England were fir{t ſupplied, though. 
we have ſince had large Quantities brought from America. 
cannot here avoid taking Notice of a common Error 

which prevails amongſt many People, which is, that the 
Plants brought from America are net ſo good as thoſe- 
which came from M. Le Cour; but this is a great Miſ- 
take, for were the People who ſend over theſe Plants 
from America careful to ſend the beſt Kinds, there would- 
be found many better than thoſe cultivated by M. Ze 
Cour, who had his from thence at firſt, as his Gar- 

dener aſſured me; and I have ſeen as good Fruit pro- 
duced from American Plants, as any I have yet ſeen, and. 
ſome three Times larger than any IL. ſaw in M. Le Cour's. 
Garden, 

The iſt Sort is the moſt common in Europe ; but the 
2d is much preſerable to it, the Fruit of this being lar- 
ger, and much better flavoured: The. Juice of this Sort 
is nat ſo aſtringent as that of the iſt, fo it may be eaten 
in greater Quantity with leſs Danger. This Sort fre- 
2 produces Suckers, immediately under the Fruit, 
where , 
mon Sort; ſo that in a few Years, it may be the moſt: 
common Sort in England. | 


The 3d Sort is preſerved by ſome curious Perſons for. 


the Sake of Variety, but the Fruit is not worth any Thing. 


The 6th Sort is at preſent the moſt rare in Europe, hes 
wg, 


y it may be increaſed much faſter than the com- 
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being very few of the Plants at preſent : This has been 
eſteemed the beſt Sort known, by ſome of the moſt curi- 
ous Perſons in America, many of whom have thrown out 
all the other Sorts from their Gardens, and cultivate only 
this Kind. The Plants of this Sort may be procured 
from Barbados and Montſerrat. * 

The Sort with very ſmooth Graſs-green Leaves, was 
raiſed from Seeds taken out of a rotten Fruit, which 
came from the Weſt-Indies to the late Henry Heathrote, 
Eſq; from whom I received one Plant, which hath pro- 
duced large Fruit: This, Iam told, is what the People 
of America call the King Pine. I have fince raiſed ſome 
Plants of this Kind from Seeds, which were brought 
me from Jamaica. 

Theſe Plants are propagated by plantmg the Crowns 
which grow on the Free, or the Suckers which are pro- 
duced either from the Sides of the Plants, or under the 
Fruit, both which I have found to be equally good ; al- 
though by ſome Perſons the Crown is thought preferable 
to the Suckers, as ſuppoſing it will produce Fruit ſooner 
than the Suckers, which is certainly a Miſtake ; for by 
conſtant Experience I find the Suckers (if _ ſtrong) 
will fruit as ſoon, and produce as large Fruit as the 
Crowns. 


The Suckers and Crowns muſt be laid to dry in a 


warm Place for four or five Days, or more (according 
to the Moiſture of the Part which adhered to the old 


Plant or Fruit); for if — are immediately planted, 


they will rot. The certain Rule of judging when they 
are fit to plant, is by obſerving if the Bottom is healed 
over, and become hard; for if the Suckers are drawn 
off carefully from the old Plants, they will have a hard 
Skin over the lower Part, ſo need not lie ſo long as the 
Crowns, or thoſe whoſe Bottoms are moiſt. But when- 
ever a Crown is taken from the Fruit, or the Suckers 
from old Plants, they ſhould be immediately diveſted 
of their Bottom Leaves, ſo high as to allow Depth for 
their Planting ; ſo that they may be thoroughly dry 
and healed in every Part, leſt when they receive Heat 
and Moiſture, they ſhould periſh, which often happens 
when this Method is not obſerved. If theſe Suckers or 
Crowns are taken off late in the Autumn, or during the 
Winter, or early in the Spring, they ſhould be laid in 
adry Place in the Stove, for . 4 or three Weeks 
before they are planted, but in the Summer Seaſon they 
will be fit for planting in three or four Days. 

A rich good Kitchen Garden Mould, not too heavy, 
ſo as to detain the Moiſture too long, nor over light and 
ſandy, will be very proper for them without any Alix- 
ture: But where this is wanting, you ſhould procure 
ſome freſh Earth from a on which ſhould 
be mixed with about a third Part of rotten Neats Dung, 
or the Dung of an old Melon or Cucumber Bed, which 
is well conſumed. "Theſe ſhould be mixed fix or eight 
Months at leaſt before they are uſed ; but if it be a Year, 
it will be the better; and ſhould be often turned, that 
their Parts may be the better united, as alſo the Clods 
well broken. This Earth ſhould not be ſcreened very 
fine, for if you only clear it of great Stones, it will be 
better for the Plants than when made too fine. Always 
avoid — any Sand with the Earth, unleſs it be ex- 
tremely ſtiff, nd then it will be neceſſary to have it mix- 
ed at leaſt ſix Months or a Year before it is uſed ; it muſt 
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be frequently turned, that the Sand may be incorporated 
in the Earth, fo as to divide its Parts : But you ſhould 
not put more than a ſixth Part of Sand, for too much is 

injurious to theſe Plants, 

"6 the Summer Seaſon when the Weather is warm, 
the Plants muſt be often watered, but you ſhould not 
give them large Quantities at a Time : Alſo be very 
careful, that the Moiſture is not detained in the Pots, by _ 
the Holes being ſtopped, for that will ſoon deſtroy the 
Plants. If the Seaſon is warm, they ſhould be watered 
twice a Week; but in a cool Seaſon, once will be often 
enough : During the Summer Seafon, you ſhould once 
a Week water them gently all over their Leaves, which 
will waſh the Filth from them, and thereby greatly pro- 
mote the Growth of the Plants. 

There are ſome Perſons who frequently ſhift theſe 
Plants from Pot to Pot, but this is by no means to be 
practiſed by thoſe who. propoſe to have large well flavour- 
ed Fruit ; for unleſs the Pots be filled with the Roots, 
by the Time the Plants begin to ſhew their Fruit, they 
commonly produce ſmall Frui, which have generally 
large Crowns on them, therefore the Plants will not re- 
quire to be new potted oftener than twice in a Seaſon : 
The firſt Time ſhould be about the End of April, when 
the Sucker's and Crowns of the former Year's Fruit 
(which remained all the Winter in thoſe Pots in which 
they were firſt planted) ſhould be ſhifted into larger Pots, 
i. e. thoſe which were in Halfpenny, or Three-farthing 
Pots, ſhould be put into Penny, or at moſt Three Half- 
penny Pots, according to the Size of the Plants ; for you 
muſt be very careful not to overpot them, nothing being 
more prejudicial to them. The ſecond Time for ſhift- 
ing them is in the Beginning of Auguſt, when you ſhould 
ſhift thoſe Plants which are of a proper Size for fruiting 
the following Spring, into Two-pemy Pots, which are 
full large enough for any of theſe Plants. At each of 
theſe Times of ſhifting the Plants, the Bark Bed ſhould 
be ſtirred up, and ſome new Bark added, to raife the Bed 
up to the Height it was at firſt made ; and when the 
Pots are plunged again into the Bark Bed, the Plants 
ſhould be watered gently all over their Leaves, to waſh 
off the Filth, and to ſettle the Earth to the Roots of the 
Plants. If the Bark Bed be well ſtirred, and a Quan- 
tity of good freſh Bark added to it, at this latter Shift- 
ing, it will be of great Service to the Plants ; and they 
may remain in the fame Tan until the m_—_—_ Ne- 
vember, or ſometimes later, according to the Mildneſs 
of the Seaſon, and will require but little Fire before 


that Time.” During the Winter Seaſon theſe Plants will 


not require to be watered oftener than once a Week, ac- 
cording as you find the Earth in the Pots to dry: Nor 
ſhould you give them too much at each Time, for it is 
much better to give them a little Water often, than to 

over-water them, at this Seaſon. * 10 
You muſt obſerve never to ſhift thoſe Plants which 
ſhew their Fruit into other Pots : for if they are re- 
moved after the Fruit appears, it will ſtop the Growth, 
cauſe the Fruit to be ſmaller, and retard its Ripening, fo 
that many Times it will be Ofber or November before 
it 15 ripe ; therefore you ſhould be very careful to keep 
the Plants in a vigorous growing State, from the beck 
Appearance of the Fruit, becauſe upon this depends the 
8 Goodneſs 
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Goodneſs and Size of it ; for if they receive a Check af- 
ter this, the Fruit is generally ſmall and ill taſted. 
When you have cut off the Fruit from the Plants, 
whoſe Kind you are deſirous to propagate, you ſhould 
trim the Leaves, and plunge the Pots into a moderate 
hot Bed, obſerving to refreſh them frequently with Wa- 
ter, which will cauſe them to put out Suckers in Plenty ; 
ſo that a Perſon may be ſoon ſupplied with Plants enough 
of any of the Kinds, who will but obſerve to keep the 
Plants in Health. 
There is not any Thing which can happen to theſe 
Plants of a more dangerous Nature, than to have them 
attacked by ſmall white Inſects, which appear at firſt 
like a white Mildew, but ſoon after have the Appear- 
ance of Lice: Theſe attack both Root and Leaves at 
the ſame Time, and if they are not ſoon deſtroyed, will 
ſpread over a whole Stove in a ſhort Time; and in a 
few Weeks will entirely ſtop the Growth of the Plants, 
by ſucking out the nutritious Juice, ſo that the Leaves 
will appear yellow and ſickly, and have generally a great 
Number of yellow tranſparent Spots all over them. 
Theſe Inſects, after they are fully grown, appear like 
Bugs, and adhere fo cloſely to the Leaves, as not to be 
eaſily waſhed off, and ſeem as if they had no Life in 
them. They were or'ginally brought from America up- 
on the Plants which were imported from thence, and I 
believe they are the ſame Inſects which have deſtroyed 
the Sugar Canes of late Years in ſome of the Leeward 
| Since they have been in England,” they have 
pread greatly in ſuch Stoves, where there has not been 
more than ordinary Care taken to deſtroy them. They 
have alſo attacked the Orange Trees in many Gardens 
near London, and have done them incredible Damage; 
but I do not find they will endure the Cold of our Cli- 
mate in Winter, ſo that they are never found on ſuch 
Plants as live in the open Air. The only Method I 
have yet been able to diſcover for deſtroying theſe In- 
ſeQs, is by waſhing the Leaves, Branches, and Stems, 
of ſuch Plants as they attack, frequently with Water, 
in which there has been a ſtrong infuſion of Tobacco 
Stalks, which I find will deſtroy the Inſects, and not 
prejudice the Plants. But this Method cannot be prac- 
tiſed on the Ananas Plants, becauſe the Inſects will faſten 
themſelves ſo low between the Leaves, that it is impoſ- 
fible to come at them with a Sponge to waſh them off ; 
ſo that if- all thoſe which appear to Sight are cleared 
off, they will ſoon be ſucceeded by a freſh Supply 
from below, and the Roots will alſo be equally infeſted 
at the ſame Time. Therefore, wherever theſe InſeQs 
appear on the Plants, the ſafeſt Method will be, to take 
the Plants ovt of the Pots, and clear the Earth from 
the Roots; then prepare a large Tub, which ſhould be 
filled with Water, in which there has been a ſtrong In- 
fuſion of Tobacco Stalks ; into this Tub you ſhould 
ut the Plants, placing ſome Sticks croſs the Tub, to 
1 the Plants immerſed in Water. In this Water 
they ſhould remain twenty-four Hours; then take them 
out, and with a Sponge waſh off all the Inſects from 
the Leaves and Roots, which may be eaſily effected 
when the InſeQts are killed by the Infuſion ; then cnt off 
all the ſmall Fibres of the Roots, and dip the Plants 
intoa Tub of fair Water, waſhing them therein, which 
ia the moſt effectual Way to clear them from the In- 
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ſeas. Then pot them in freſh Earth, and having ſtir- 
red up the Bark Bed, and added ſome new Tan to give a 
freſh Heat to the Bed, the Pots ſhould be plunged 
again, obſerving to water them all over the Leaves (az 
was before directed) a few Days after, and this ſhould 
be repeated once a Week during the Summer Seaſon , 
for I obſerve theſe InſeQs always multiply much faſter 
where the Plants are kept dry, than in ſuch Places where 
the Plants are ſometimes ſprinkled over with Water, and 
kept in a growing State. The ſame is alſo obſerved in 
America, for it is in long Droughts that the Inſects make 
ſuch Deſtruction of the Sugar Canes; and in thoſe Iſland; 
where they have had ſeveral very dry Seaſons of late, 
they have increaſed to ſuch a Degree, as to deſtroy the 
greateſt Part of the'Canes, rendering them not only un- 
fit for Sugar, but ſo poiſon the Juice of the Plant, as to 
diſqualify it for making Rum, ſo that many Planters have 
been ruined by theſe Inſects. 

As theſe Inſects are frequently brought from America 
on the Ananas Plants, thoſe Perſons who procure their 
Plants from thence, ſhould look carefully over them 
when they receive them, to ſee they have none of theſe 
InſeQs on them; for if they have, they will ſoon be 
propagated over all the Plants in the Stove where theſe 
are placed: Therefore, whenever they are obſerved, the 
Plants ſhould be ſoaked (as was before directed) before 
they are planted into Pots. 

It was formerly the common PraQtice of thoſe Per- 
ſons, who cultivated this Fruit in Europe, to build dry 
Stoves, in which they kept their Plants in Winter, pla- 
cing the Pots on Scaffolds (after the Manner in which 
Orange Trees are placed in a Green-houſe), and in the 
Summer to place them in hot Beds of Tanners Bark un- 
der Frames. This was the Method practiſed in Hel- 
land for raiſing this Fruit which was firſt taught by Mon- 


- Geur Le Cours Gardiner to thoſe Perſons to whom his 


Maſter ſent the Plants. But as their Culture has ſince 
become general in England, ſo there has been-great Im- 
rovements made not only in the Contrivances of the 
toves, but alſo in the Culture of the Plants. By the 
former Method, the Plants were kept upon Shelves at 
leaſt four or five Months, whereby the extreme Fibres 
ct their Roots became dry and hard; and if the Plants 
were too often watered, it occaſioned their rotting ; ſo 
that during the Winter Seafon, when the Plants ſhould be 
preparing their Fruit for the next Summer, they were at 
a ſtand, making little or ne Progreſs, whereby the Fruit 
did not appear early enough in the Spring to ripen in 

Summer, nor were they ſo large. 
Therefore, to remedy this Inconvenience, it is now 
the Practice of thoſe Perſons who are deſirous to pro- 
agate this Fruit, to ere& low Stoves, with Pits there- 
in for the hot Bed, in the Manner hereatter deſcribed 
and figured ; theſe are built in different Ways, accord- 
ing to the Fancy of the Contriver. Some Perfons build 
them with upright Glaſſes in Front, about four Feet 
bigh, and ſloping Glaſſes over theſe, which riſe about 
ſix Feet high, ſo that there is juſt Height enough for Per- 
ſons to walk upright on the Back-ſide of the Bark 
Bed. Others make but one Slope of Glaſſes from the 
Top of the Stove ; down to the Plate, which lies about 
ſix or eight Inches above the Bark Pit in the Front of 
the Stove ; ſo that in this Stove, there is no Walk made 
| : 12: 
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in the Front between the Bark Pit and the Glaſſes ; but 


the Inconveniency of watering the Plants, as alſo of 
coming near thoſe Plants which are placed in the Front 
of the Stove to clean them, has, in ſome Meaſure, 
brought them into Diſeſteem, ſo that few Perſons now 
build them, though the Expence is much leſs than of 
the other Kind of Stoves ; but the Figures and Deſcrip- 
tions which are hereafter exhibited under the Article of 
Stove, will be ſufficient for any Perſon to build either of 
the Sorts, One of theſe Stoves about twenty-five Feet 
long in the Clear, with the Tan Pit reaching from End 
to End, and ſix Feet and a half wide, will contain about 
a hundred Plants; ſo that whoever is deſirous to have 
this Fruit, may eaſily proportion their Stove to the 
Quantity of Fruit they are willing to have. 

But it will be alſo neceſſary to have a Bark Pit under 
a deep Frame, in order to raiſe the young Plants; for 
in this Bed you ſhould plunge the Suckers, when the 
are taken from the old Plants, as alſo the Crowns whic 
come from the Fruit, ſo that this Frame will be as a 
Nurſery to raiſe the young Plants to fupply the Stove : 
Theſe Plants ſhould fiot remain in theſe Frames lon- 

r than till the Beginning of November, unleſs the 

rame is built with Brick-work and Flues in it to warm 
the Air (in the Manner hereafter deſcribed figured), 
which are very uſefyl, 4s Nurſeries, to keep the young 
Plants till they are of A proper ſize to produce Fruit; 
ſo that you may keep I her warmer or cooler than 
the Stove, according: Aants may require, ſo that 
the Stove may be ev dituran filled only with bear- 
ing Plants, whereby a much greater Quantity of Fruit 
may be annually produced, than can be where young 
_ ald Plants muſt be crowded into the ſame Stove :; 


But where there are no Conveniencies of this Kind, the 


young Plants about the Middle or latter End of Ofs- 
— muſt be removed into the Stove, and being ſmall, 
may be crowded in among the larger Plants; for as 
they will not grow much during the Winter Seaſon, 
they may be placed very cloſe together. The Beginning 
of March, where there is no Nurſery for the young 
Plants, they muſt be removed out into the hot Bed 
again, which ſhould be prepared a Fortnight before, 
that the Tan may have acquired a proper Heat : But 
you Thould be careful that the Tan be not too hot, for 
that might ſcald the Fibres of the Plants, if they are 
ſuddenly plunged therein. Therefore if you find the 
Bark too hot, you ſhould not plunge the Pots above 
two or three Inches into the Tan, letting them remain 
fo until the Heat of the Tan is a little abated, when you 
ſhould plunge them down to their Rims in the Bed. If 


+ the Nights continue cold after theſe Plants are removed 


into the Bed, you muſt carefully cover the Glaſles with 
Mats ; otherwiſe by coming out of a warm Rove, they 
may receive a Check, which will greatly retard their 
Growth, which muſt be carefully — ; becauſe the 
ſooner the Plants are ſet growing in the Spring, the more 
Time they will have to gain Strength, in order to pro- 
duce large Fruit the. following Seaſon. 

You ſhould not plunge the Pots too cloſe together in 
this Frame, but allow them a proper Diſtance, that the 
lower Part of the Plants may increaſe in Bulk, for it i; 
on this that the Magnitude of the Fruit depends; be- 
cauſe when the Plants are placed too cloſe, they draw 
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up very tall, but do not obtain Strength; ſo that when 
they are taken out of the Bed, the Leaves are not able 
to ſupport themſelves ; but all the outward long Leaves 
fall down, leaving the ſmaller middle Leaves naked, and 
this ſometimes will cauſe them to rot in the Centre. Ob- 
ſerve alſo when the Sun is very warm, to raiſe the Glaſſes 
of the hot Bed with Stones, to let out the Steam of the 
Bed and to admit freſh Air ; for one Negle of this Kind 
in a very hot Day, may deſtroy all the Plants, or fo 
ſcald them, that they will not get over it in many Months, 
It will be alſo very proper, in extreme hot Weather, to 
ſhade the Glaſſes in the Middle of the Day with Mats; 
for the Glaſſes, lying ſo near the Leaves of the Plants, 
will occaſion a prodigious Heat at ſuch Times. 

During the Summer Seaſon, theſe Plants muſt be 
frequently watered, giving them but little each Time; 
and in hot Weather, they muſt have free Air admitted 
to them every Day, from Ten o'Clock till Four ; for, 
if they are kept too cloſe, or have too much Wet, they 
will receive a Check in their Growth, when the InſeQts 
will immediately ſpread over them; there are generally 
ſome of theſe Inſe&s on all theſe Plants, which do not 
much Injury to the Plants while they are in a growing 
State; but whenever they are unhealthy, the Inſects mul- 
tiply greatly, and contribute to their — There are 
ſome Perſons who regulate the Heat of their Stoves by 
Thermometers in Summer, but at that Seaſon this is un- 
neceſſary, for the outward Air in hot Weather is fre- 
quently greater than the Ananas Heat marked on the 
Thermometers, ſo that the Heat of the Stoves at that 
Seaſon will be much greater. The Uſe of the Ther- 
mometer is only in Winter, during the Time the Fires 
are continued, by which it is eaſy to judge when to in- 
creaſe or diminiſh the Fires; for at that Seaſon, the Stoves 
ſhould not be kept to a greater Warmth than five or ſix 
Diviſions above Ananas, nor ſuffered to be more than as 
many Diviſions below it. In Winter the Plants muſt have 
leſs Water, but they will require to have it repeated 
once a Week, giving them but little each Time : When 
the Plants are — into the Tan for the Winter Seaſon 
(which ſhould be done about the Beginning of October), 


the Bed ſhould be renewed, adding two Thirds of new 


Tan, to one Third of the old. If this be well mixed, 
and tte new Tan is good, the Bed will maintain a pro- 
per Degree of Warmth till February, at which Time 
it will be proper to ſtir up the Bed, and add a Load 
or two of new Tan, ſo as to raiſe it as much as it 
ſunk ſince Autumn; this will give a freſh Heat to the 
Bed, and keep the Plants growing, which will be abſc- 
lutely neceſlary as the Fruit will now begin to appear, 
otherwiſe the Fruit will not be large; for if they receive 
any Check at this Time, it will greatly injure them. 

In April it will be proper to ſtir up the Tan again, 
and if the Bed has ſunk ſince the laſt ſtirring, it will be 
— to add ſome freſh Tan to it; this will renew the 

armth of the Bed, and forward the Fruit. At this 
Time it will be proper to ſhift the young Plants, which 
are deſigned to produce Fruit the — Vear; the 
Tan Bed into which theſe are plunged muſt be renew- 


ed, in order to forward their Growth, that they may 


have - Strength enough by Autumn to produce good 
Fruit, for this is the principal Care required. 

Thoſe Plants which ſhew mor Fruit early in February 

| will 


— 
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will ripen about June; ſome Sorts are at leaſt a Month 
or five Weeks longer in ripening their Fruit than others, 
from the firſt Appearance of the Fruit: But the Seaſon 
in which it is in the greateſt Perfection, is from the Be- 
ginning of May to the End of September; though in 
March, April, and October, I have frequently eaten this 
Fruit in pretty good Perfection; but the Plants have been 
in perfect Health, other wiſe they ſeldom are well flavoured. 
e Method of judging when the Fruit is ripe, is by 
the Smell, and from Obſervation; for as the ſeveral 
Sorts differ from each other in the Colour of their 
Fruit, that will not be any Direction when to cut them; 
nor ſhould they remain ſo long as to become ſoft to the 
Touch before they are cut, for then they are flat and 
dead, alſo when cut long before they are eaten : There- 
fore the ſureſt Way to have this fruit in Perfection, is 
to cut it the ſame Day it is eaten ; but it muſt be cut 
early in the Morning, before the Sun has heated the 
Fruit, obſerving to cut the Stalk as long to the Fruit as 
ſſible, and lay it in a cool, but dry Place, preſerving 
the Stalk and Crown unto it, until it is eaten. 

That Sort with green Fruit, if ſuffered to ripen well, 
is of an Olive Colour; but there are ſome Perſons who 
cut them before they are ripe, when they are not fit to 
be eaten, for no other Reaſon, but to have them green: 
and although many Perſons have much recommended 
this Sort for its excellent Flavour, yet I think the Sugar 
Loaf Sort is to be preferred to it. 

This Sugar Loaf Sort is eafily diſtinguiſhed from all 
the other, by its Leaves having purple Stripes on their 
Inſide the whole Length. The Fruit is of a paler Co- 
lour than the others when ripe, inclining to a Straw Co- 
tour. This Sort was brought from Braſil to Jamaica. 
where it is eſteemed far beyond the other Kinds. 
The next in Goodneſs to this, is what the Inhabitants 
of the Iſlands in America call the Montſerrat Pine; the 
Leaves of this are of a dark Brown, inclining to Purple 
on their Inſide; the Protuberances of the Fruit are 
larger and flatter than thoſe of the common Sort. I raiſed 
feveral Plants of this Sort from Seeds which I received 
from the Ifland of Sr. Thomas, where this Fruit is in 
greater Perfection than any of the Britiſh Iſlands. 

ANAPODOPHYLLON. Sve Podophyllum. 

ANASTATICA. Lin. Gen. Pl. Roſe of Jericho. 

The Cbaradlers are, 

It hath a four l-aved Empalement, which is deciduous, 
The Flower bath four roundiſh Petals placed in Form of a 
Croſs. It hath ſix Awl-ſhaped Stamina, two being ſhorter 
than the other which are turned inward, the others are 
ere}, theſe are crowned with roundiſh Summits ; in the 
Center is ſituated a bifid Germen, ſupporting an Awl- 
ſhaped Style, which is the Length of the Stamina, and 
orowned with a round Stigma, The Germen becomes a ſhort 
Ga, with two Cells, having in each a ſingle Seed. 

We know but one Species of this Genus, viz. 
ANASTATICA. Hort. Cf 328. Roſe of Fericho, 
This Plant grows naturally on the Sands near the Bor- 
ders of the Red Sea, and in Syria. It is a low annual Plant, 
dividing into many irregular woody Branches near the 
Root; at each Joint is placed a ſingle, oblong, hoary Leaf, 
and at the ſame Places come out ſmall ſingle Flowers of 

a whitiſh green Colour, compoſed of four ſmall Leaves, 
placed in form of a Croſs, like the other Plants of this 
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Claſs. Theſe are ſucceeded by ſhort wrinkled Pods, havin 
four ſmall Horns; theſe open in two Cells, in each o 
which is lodged a ſingle brown Seed. 

It had the Epithet of Roſa Marie given to it by the 
Monks, who ſuperſtitiouſly ſuppoſed that the Flowers 
open on the Night that our Saviour was born. But the 
Truth is, that the dry woody Plant being ſet for ſome 
Time in Water, will dilate and open ſo as to diſcloſe the 
Seed Veſſels and Seeds. This I have ſeen done when 
the Plants have been many Years gathered, ſo that 
there are ſeveral curious Perſons who preſerve them 
among their Curicſities, for this ſingular Property. 

This Plant is propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be 
fown the Beginning of April, on a Border of light ſandy 
Earth, where it 1s deſigned to remain, for it will not 
bear tranſplanting. When the Plants come up, they 
ſhould be thinned, leaving them about ſix Inches dif- 
tant from each other, and obſerve to keep them clean 
from Weeds, this is all the Care they require. If the 
Seaſon proves favourable, the Plants will lower in Au- 
guſt, but unleſs the Autumn proves warm and dry, 
they will not ripen their Seeds in England, nor could 
I rarely procure Seeds from thoſe Plants which were 
raiſed in Autumn, for if much Rain happens when the 
Plants are in Flower, they never perfe& any Seeds. 

ANCHUSA. Lin. Gen. 167. Bugloſſum. Tourn. Inſt. 

The Characters are, 

The Empalement of the Flower is oblong, taper, and per- 
manent ; this is cut into five acute Segments which are ere. 
The Flower is of one Leaf, having a cylindrical Tube the 
Length of the Empalement ; at the Brim it is cut into five 
obtuſe upright Segments, which ſpread open, but the Chaps 
are cloſed, and bave five 3 little Scales, There 
are five ſhort Stamina in the Chaps of the Flower, which 
are crowned with oblong Summits, In the Bottom of the 
Flower are ſituated four Germen, having a ſlender Style, 
crowned with an obtuſe Stygma. The Germen afterwards be- 
comes _ oblong blunt Seeds ſbut up in the Empalement. 

e Species are, 

1 ANCHUSA foliis lanceolatis hir ſutis, floribus capitatis 
axillaribus pedunculis Jongiſſimis. Alkanet with rough 
Spear-ſhaped Leaves, and Flowers collected in a Head, 
having long Foot Stalks. Greater Garden Bugloſs. 

2. ANCHUSA racemis ſubnudis conjugatis. Prod. Leyd: 
408. Alkanet with conjugated Spikes half naked. Pe- 
rennial wild Borage with a Carmine Flower. 

3. Axncnvsa ftrigoſa _ linearibus dentatis pidicellis 
brafied minoribus calycibus fructiſerit inflatis, Alkanet 
with narrow indented Leaves, ſma!l Foot Stalks to the 
Branches, and a ſwelling Empalement over the Seeds. 
Portugal Bugloſs with a waving Viper's Bugloſs Leaf. 

4. ANCHUSA ramis floribuſque alternis axillaribus brac- 
teis ovatis, Alkanet with Branches and Flowers grow- 
ing alternately from the Wings of the Stalks, and oval 
Branches. ern Bugloſs with a yellow Flower. 

5. ANCHUSA floribus ſpurſis caule glabro. Lin. Sp. 
Plant, 133. Alkanet with Flowers growing thinly and 
a ſmooth Stalk. Small yellow Alkanet of Virginia, 
called by the Inhabitants Puccoon. 

6. ANcHusA pedunculis diphyllis capitatis. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 134. Alkanet with Foot Stalks having two 
Leaves. Broad leaved Ever-green Borage. 


J. ANCHUSA foliis lanccolatis werrucoſss ſemiamplexi- 
libus 
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eaulibus, floribus capitatis, caule procumbente. Alkanet 
with warted Spear-ſhaped Leaves embracing the Stalk 
half round, Flowers growing in a Head and a trailing Stalk. 

8. ANCHUSA folits lanceolatis ſpicis imbricatis y my 
Hort. Cliff. 46. Alkanet with Spear-ſhaped Leaves and 
imbricated fruitful Spikes. Bugloſſum creticum majus, &c. 
Greater Candia Bugloſs with a purpliſh blue Flower. 

9. ANCHUSA foliis longir birſutis, floribus capitatis re- 
flexis pedunculis longiſſimis. Alkanet with long hairy 
Leaves, and Flowers collected into Heads which are re- 
flexed, and very long Foot Stalks. 

The 1ſt Sort is the Bugloſs, whoſe Flowers are or- 
dered to be uſed in Medicine. This ſends up Stalks 
about two Feet and a half high, which have oblong 
rough Leaves, placed alternately, at the Extremity of 
the Shoots. The Flowers are produced in Cluſters, which 
are of a fine blue Colour ; theſe come out with Foot 
Stalks from the Wings of the Leaves, and are collect- 
ed into ſmall Heads. The Flowers are of one Leaf, 
having a long Tube, and ſpread open at the Top in 
Shape of a Funnel. After the Flower is paſt, it is ſuc- 
ceeded by four naked Seeds, ſituated at the Bottom of 
the Empalement, and drop out as they ripen. 

The Roots of this Sort ſeldom continue longer than 
two or three Years, eſpecially in good Ground, for 
they are ſubject to rot in Winter, unleſs when they ha 
pen to grow in Rubbiſh, or out of an old Wall, where 
they will live ſeveral Years ; in ſuch Places the Plants are 
ſtinted in their Growth, ſo their Branches are firmer 
and not ſo full of Juice as thoſe which grow in better Soil. 
The Plants may be eaſily propagated by Seeds ſown either 
in the Spring or Autumn, upon a of light ſandy 
Earth; and when the Plants are ſtrong enough to re- 
move, they ſhould be planted in Beds at two F. wo, "alba 
"obſerving, if the Seaſon proves dry, to water them 
till they have taken Root, after which Time they will 
require no farther Care but to keep them clean from 
Weeds. The Plants which come up in the Autumn, 
will flower the following June, and ripen their Seeds in 
Auguſt ; but thoſe which are ſown in the Spring, do not 
often flower the ſame Year, or if they do, it is late in 
the Seaſon, ſo will not ripen their Seeds. If the Seeds 
of this Plant are permitted to ſcatter, the Plants will riſe 
in Plenty, which may be managed in the Manner before 
directed. There is a nee this with white Flowers, 
but this will not retain its Difference from Seeds. 

The 2d Sort grows to the Height of two Feet in 

Gardens, but in Places where it grows wild, is rarely 
more than a Foot and a Half high. The Leaves of this are 
narrow, and leſs hairy than thoſe of the firſt ; the Spikes 
of Flowers come out double, and have no Leaves about 
them; the Flowers are ſmall, and of à red Colour. The 
Roots will continue three or. four Years in poor Land. 
The 3d Sort is a biennial Plant, which periſhes ſoon 
after the Seeds are ripe. It grows two Feet high, and 
ſends out many lateral Branches, which are garniſhed 
with long narrow rough Leaves, waved on their Fdges : 
The Flowers are of a bright blue Colour, and grow in 
an imbricated Spike; after theſe fall, the Empalement 
turns to a ſwollen Veſſel incloſing the Seeds. 

The 4th Sort is a perennial Plant, with long trailing 
Branches which lie on, the Ground ; the under Leaves 
are long, broad, and hairy, but theſe diminiſh as they 
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are nearer the Top, and thoſe which come out on the 
Spikes between the Flowers are ſhort and roundiſh ; they 
are yellow, and about the Size of thoſe of the common 
Bugloſs ; there is a Succeſſion of them on the ſame 
Plants great Part of the Year, which renders them 
more valuable. This, though a Native of the Levart, 
is hardy enough to live in the open Air in England, if it 
hath a dry ſandy Soil, It may be propagated by Sceds 
in the ſame Manner as the 1ſt Sort, and if they are per- 
mitted to ſcatter, the Plants will riſe without Care. 

The 5th Sort is a Native of North-America, where 
it grows naturally in the Woods, and being an early 
Plant, generally flowers before the new Leaves come 
out on the Trees ; ſo that in ſome of the Woods, where 
this Plant abounds, the ſurface of the Ground ſeems 
covered with its bright yellow Flowers. It is known in 
that Country by the Title of Puccoon, It is perennial, and 
ſeldom riſes a Foot high in good Ground, but not above 
half that Height, where the Soil is poor; the Flowers 
grow in looſe Spikes, upon a ſmooth Stalk. This is 
propagated by Seeds, ſown in Autumn. 

e 6th — is a very hardy perennial Plant, with 
weak trailing Branches; theſe are garniſhed with broad, 
rough, deep green Leaves; the Flowers are blue, and 
come out — the Leaves on the Spike, like the 
fourth Sort; the Plants frequently grow out of the 

oints of old Walls, in thoſe Places where any of the 

lants have been near; for when the Seeds are permitted 
to ſcatter, there will be an abundant Supply of the 
Plants. Theſe flower great Part of the Vear. 

The 7th Sort is a low trailing annual Plant, whoſe 
Branches ſeldom extend more than ſix Inches theſe lie 
on the Surface of the Ground, and are thinly ſet with 
Spear-ſhaped ſmall warted Leaves, which half ſurround 
the Stalk at their Baſe. The Flowers are ſmall, of a 
bright blue Colour, and are collected into ſmall Bunches 
at the Extremity of the Branches. The Plants periſh 
ſoon after their Sceds are ripe, which if permitted to 
ſcatter, the Plants will come up better than when they 
are ſown, and ſhould remain in the Places where they 
come up. 

The 8th Sort riſes near as high as the firſt, to which 
it bears great Reſemblance in its Leaves and Branches ; 
but the Flowers grow on long Spikes coming out imbri- 
catim, like the Tiles on a Houſe in which it differs from 
that. There are two Varieties of this, one with a white, 
and the other a red Flower. This Plant grows natural- 
ly in the Levant, but is equally hardy with the iſt Spe- 
cies, and may be cultivated in the ſame Manner. 

The 9th Sort is a perennial Plant, with broad rough 
Leaves, like thoſe of the 6th ; the Branches grow 
more erect, and the Flowers are of a bright azure Co- 
lour, collected into Spikes, coming out ſingly from be- 
tween the Leaves. This is a hardy Plant, and may be 
propagated in the ſame Manner as the former. 

ANCHUSA RADICE RUBRA. See Lythoſpermum. 

ANDRACHNE, Baſtard Orpine. a 

The Cbaradlers are, 

There are male and female Flowers en the ſame Plant. 
The male flower bath a leaved Empalement, which is 
equal and withers, The Flower is compoſed of five ſlender 
Leaves indented at the Top, which are ſborter than the Em- 
palement, Alt the Bottom of each Petal is ſituated an ber- 
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baceous Nectarium, to which the five flender Stamina are 
joined; theſe are crowned with ſingle Summits, The fe- 
male Flowers come out from the Wings of the Stalk near 
the male. Theſe have a permanent five leaved Empale- 
ment, but no Petals ; there are five Neftariums as in the 
male, and a globular Germen ſupporting three flender Styles 
which are bifid, crowned with a round Stigma. The Ger- 
men turns to a three cornered globular Capſule baving three 
Cells, in each of which are two triangular obtuſe Seeds. 
The Species are, 
1. ANDRACHNE procumbens herbacea. Lin. Sp. Plant. 


1014. Herbaceous trailing Andrachne. Baſtard Orpine. 


with trailing Branches and a white Flower. 
2. ANDRACHNE caule erecto berbaceo, foliis pinnatis 
floriferis, 2 alternis. Andrachne with an upright her- 
baceous Stalk, pinnated Leaves bearing the Flowers, 
and the ſmall Lobes placed alternately. 
3. ANDRACHNE folirs lanceolatis acuminatis caule ar- 
boreo. Tree Andrachne with Spear-ſhaped pointed Leaves. 
4. ANDRACHNE foliis ovatis, petiolis florum longiſſimis, 
caule arboreo. i. e. Andrachne with oval Leaves, long 
Foot Stalks to the Flowers, and a tall woody Stem. 
F. ANDRACHNE foliis ovatis obtuſis ſubtus incanis caule 
arboreo. i.e, Tree Andrachne with oval blunt Leaves, 
white on their under Side. 
The 1 Sort is a low Plant whoſe Branches trail upon 
the Ground. The Leaves are ſmall, of an oval Shape, 
ſmooth, and of a Sea-green Colour. It is found wild in 
fome Parts of [taly, and in the Archipelago, from whence 
Dr. Tournefort fent the Seeds to the Royal Garden at 
Faris. Being a Plant of no great Beauty, it is ſeldom 
cultivated, but in Botanic Gardens for Variety. If the 
Seeds are fown on a Bed of common Earth in Autumn, 
ſoon after they are ripe, the Plants will come up the Spring 
following, and produce Flowers and Seeds ; but if it is 
fown in the Spring, the Seeds will often remain in the 


Ground until the next Year, before they come up. 


This Plant doth not bear tranſplanting well, therefore 
ſhould be ſown where it is to remain; and will * 
no other Culture, but to keep the Plants clear from 
Weeds. It ſhould have a light dry Soil and a warm Si- 
tuation; this fetdom continues longer than two Years. 
The 2d Sort grows about one Foot high, with an up- 
right herbaceous Stalk, divided into ſeveral Branches; 


theſe have long winged Leaves, placed alternately, 


each being compoſed of _ oval Lobes (or ſmall 
Leaves) growing alternately. On the lower Side of the 
Mid-rib, the Flowers are produced the whole Length, 
hanging downward, and cloſely joined to it. Theſe are 
compoſed of five ſmall whitiſh Petals, at the Bottom 
of each is ſituated a Nectarium, each ſupporting a Sta- 
mina, (in the male Flowers) which is crowned by obtuſe 
Summits ; the female Flowers Rave the ſame Structure, 
but inſtead of Stamina, the Nectariums have a trifid 
Style. The Germen afterward turns to a tricapſular 
Veſſel, having three Cells, each having a ſingle Seed. 

This is a Native of the Iflands in America, but par- 
. ticularly grows in great Plenty in Barbadves ; from 
which Place I have not received one Tub of Earth 
with other Plants, in which this has not grown up as a 
Weed, and by this Way the Plant was firſt obtained in 
England ; for the Seeds fatter as ſoon as they are ripe, 


fo that unleſs they are carefully watched, they will be 
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loft ; but as theſe fall on the neighbouring Pots, ſo the 
Plants generally come up in Plenty, where they are 
placed in a Stove, being too tender to thrive in the open 
Air in this Country. f. ſeldom lives through the Win- 
ter, but the Plants which ariſe from the ſcattered Seed; 
flower in July, and the Seeds ripen ſoon after ; ſa that 
they ſeldom fail to ſow themſelves in Plenty, therefore 


require no other Care, but to tranſplant them into ſmall 


Pots, and treat them as other tender exotic Plants, 
The three other Sorts grow to the Height of twenty 

Feet, with ſtrong woody Stems, and divided into ma 

Branches; theſe have ſingle Leaves, which are placed 


' alternately on the Branches. The Flowers grow on the 


under Side of the Branches, thoſe of the fourth having 
long Foot Stalks, by which they hang downward. The 
other two have very ſhort ones, but the Flowers of all 
the Sorts have the ſame Poſition. The Fruit of the laſt 
Sort is as largeas a Walnut, having a hard woody Shell, 
divided into three Cells, in which the Seeds are lodged, 

Theſe Sorts were diſcovered by the late Dr. William 
Houftoun, the 3d at La Vera Crux, the 4th and 5th at 
Campeachy, from whence he ſent their Seeds to England. 

ANDROMEDA, Lin. Gen. Plant. 485. 

The Characters are, 

The Empalement of the Flower is cut into ſmall 
acute Segments, this is coloured and permanent. The Flower 
is of one Leaf, is oval and Bell-ſhaped, and divided into 
ve Parts at the Brim, which are reflexed. It bath ten 
— 1 Stamina, which are ſhorter than the Petals to 
which they are fixed; theſe are crowned with nodding Sum- 
mits baving two Horns, In the Center of the Flower is 


ſituated a round Germen, ſupporting a cylindrical Style, 
which is longer than the Stamina, and crowned with a 


blunt Stigma. The Germen 32 turns to a round 

ntagonal Veſſel havin Cells, which are filled with 
runs | wy * 5 

The Species are, 

1. ANDROMEDA fpedunculis aggregatis, corellis ovatis, 
foliis alternis lanceolatis revolutts, Lin. Sp. Plant. 393. 
i. e. Andromeda with aggregate Foot Stalks, oval Petals 
and Spear-ſhaped Leaves growing alternately. 

2. ANDROMEDA pedunculis aggregatis corollis cylindri- 
cis feliis alternis,cvatis integerrimis, Lin. Sp. Plant. 393. 
Andromeda with aggregate Foot Stalks, cylindrical Flow- 
ers, and oval entire Leaves placed alternately. 

3 ANDROMEDA racemis fecundis nudis paniculatis, co- 
rollis ſubcylindricis foliis alternis oblongis crenulatis, Lin. 
Andromeda with naked fruitful looſe Spikes, cylindrical 
Flowers, and oblong crenated Leaves placed alternately. 

4. ANDROMEDA racemis fecundis nudis corollis rotun- 
do-ovatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 394. Andromeda with naked 
fruitful Spikes, and oval roundiſh Flowers. Commonly 
called Sorrel Tree in Carolina. 

. ANDROMEDA racemis fecundis feltaceis corollis ſub- 
cylindricis, foliis alternis lanceolatis obtuſis punAatis. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 394. Andromeda with leafy fruitful Spikes, 
cylindrical Flowers, and obtuſe Spear-ſhaped Leaves, 
with Punctures placed alternately. 


The 1ſt Sort is a low Plant which grows naturally on 


Bogs in the Northern Countries, but is with Difficulty 
preſerved in Gardens ; and 2 little Beauty, is ſel- 
dom cultivated except in Botanic Gardens. I received the 


Seeds from Peterſburg, which came up in the Chelſea 
Garden, 
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Garden, but continued only one Year. 

The 2d Sort grows naturally in North America : This 
is a low Shrub, which ſends out many woody Stalks 
from the Root, which are garniſhed with oval Leaves 

laced alternately ; the Flowers are collected in ſmall 
Punches : Theſe are ſhaped like thoſe of the Strawberry 
Tree, and are of an herbaceous Colour. They appear 
in June and July, and ſometimes are ſucceeded by Fruit, 
which ſeldom ripen in England. 

The 3d Sort is alſo a Native of North America. This 
Shrub grows about four Feet high, fending out ſeveral 
Branches, clothed with oblong Leaves placed alternate- 
ly ; the Flowers grow in looſe Spikes from the Ends of 
the Branches ; theſe are of the Pitcher Shape, like thoſe 
of the Arbutus, but a little longer. They appear in 
Fuly, but do not produce Seeds in this Country. 

The 4th Sort grows naturally in Virginia and Carolina; 
in the latter it is much larger, the Climate being warm- 
er ; ſo many of the Trees and Shrubs grow much higher 
there. In Virginia, this is a Shrub growing ten or twelve 
Feet high, but in Carolina it riſes twenty Feet. The 
Branches are very ſlender, bending downward ; theſe are 
garniſhed with Leaves placed alternately, which are ob- 
long and pointed: The Flowers grow in long naked Spikes, 
coming out from the Sides of the Branches, which are 
of an herbaceous Colour, and are ranged on one Side 
of the Stalk ; they are oval, and ſhaped like a Pitcher. 

The 5th Sort grows naturally in Siberia, alſo in North 
America ; it is a low Shrub and grows on moſly Land, fo 
is difficult to keep in Gardens. The Leaves are ſhaped 
like thoſe of the Box Tree and of the like Conſiſtence, 
having ſeveral ſmall Punctures on them; the Flowers 

ow in ſhort Spikes from the Extremity of the Branches: 
They are produced fingle between two Leaves, are white 
and of a cy lindrical Pitcher Shape. 

All the Sorts, except the 4th, are very hardy, and de- 
light in moiſt Ground; they increaſe by their creeping 
Roots, which put up Suckers at a Diſtance, and may be 
taken off with Roots, and tranſplanted where they are 
to remain, for they do not bear to be often removed. 

The 4th Sort requires to be ſheltered from hard Froſt 
in Winter, and in Summer ſhould be often watered. It is 
a difficult Plant to keep in Gardens, as it grows naturally 
on boggy Places, and requires a greater Heat than that 
of this Climate. It may be propagated by Seeds from 
America, where it is known by the Name of Sorrel Tree. 

ANDROSACE, There is no Engliſb Name for it. 

The Characters are, 

The Flowers grow in an Umbel, at the Bottom of the 

Fort Stall; they have a many leaved general Involucrum, 


Each Figwer bath a froe cornered Empalement of one Leaf, pb 


ſlightly indented at the Top in five acute Points, this is per- 
manent ; the Flower is of one Leaf, having an oval l. 
inclaſed by the Empulement, but is plain at the Brim, where 
it is divided into frve Parts. It bath fie ſmall Stamina 
within the Tube, which are crowned with oblong ereft Sum- 
mit. In the Center is ſituated a round Germen, ſupporting 
a ſbort ſlender Style crowned by a globular Stigma; the Em- 
palement afterward becomes a round Capſule of ene Cell 
opening in froe Parts, which is full of roung Seeds. 
The Species are, 

1. ANDROSACE perianthiis maximit. Hort. Upſal. 36. 
— with the largeſt Empalement. Common broad 

annual Audreſace. 
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2. ANDROSACE —— lanceolatis dentatis glabris peri- 
anthiis angulatis corolls brevioribus. Flor. Suec. 160. Andro- 
face with Spear-ſhaped Leaves, which are ſmooth and 
indented, and an angular Empalement ſhorter than the 
Petals. Spring Chickweed with Heads like Androſace. 

3. ANDROSACE folits pilaſit perianthiis hirſutis. Lin. 
S. N. 142. Androſace with hairy Leaves and Empalement. 
Alpine Hairy Houſteek with a milk white Flower. 

4. ANDROSACE felis ciliatit. Lin. Sp. Plant. 142. An- 
droſace with glittering Leaves. 

5. ANDROSACE 25 linearibus glabris, umbellã inva- 
lucris multoties longiore, Lin. Sp. Plant. 142. Androſace 
with narrow ſmooth Leaves, and the Umbel much lon- 
ger than the Involucrum. Perennial Androſace of the 
Alps, with a narrow ſmooth Leaf and a ſingle Flower. 

6. ANDROSACE foltis ſubulatis glabris umbells involu- 
cris breviore. Lin. Sp. Plant. 142. Androſace with fmooth 
Awl-ſhaped Leaves and the Involucrum ſhorter than the 
Umbel. Perennial Alpine Androſace with a narrow ſmooth 
Leaf and many Flowers. 

The 1 Sort grows naturally in Auſtria and Bohemia 
amongſt the Corn : This hath broad Leaves which fpread 
near the Ground, from the Center of theſe the Foot 
Stalks ariſe, which are terminated by the Umbel of Flow- 
ers, like thoſe of the Auricula; under the Umbel of 
Flowers is a large Empalement, which is permanent ; 
the Flowers are compoſed of five ſmall white Petals ; 
theſe appear in Afril and May, the Seeds .ripen in June, 
and the Plants foon after periſh. . ; 

The other Sorts are much ſmaller than this, ſome of 
them ſeldom growing more than three Inches high, and 
have very fmall Flowers, fo make little Appearance, 
They grow naturally on the Alps and Helvetian Mountains, 
alſo in Siberia. Theſe are only preſerved in Botanic 
Gardens for the Sake of Variety, and all the Sorts except 
the firft ſhould have a ſhady Situation. - 

The Seeds of all the Sorts ſhould be ſown ſoon after 
they are ripe, otherwiſe _- ſeldom grow the ſame Year. 

They flower uſually the Beginning of April, and their 
Seeds are ripe the End of May; which, if permitted to 
ſcatter, will come up, and often ſucceed better than thoſe 
which are ſown. The annual Sorts periſh as ſoon as the 
Seeds are ripe, but the others will live in an open Bor- 
der ſeveral Years, and require no other Care, but to 
keep them clean from Weeds. | 

ANDROSAMUM. See Hypericum. 

ANDRYALA. Lin. Gen. P. 820. Downy Snow-thiſtle. 

The Charafers are, 

It bath a ſbort round hairy Empalement, cut into many 
equal Segments; the Flowers are compoſed of many berma- 
rodite Flowers, which are uniform, and lie over eachother 
theſe are of one Leaf, flretched ont like a Tongue on one Side. 
There are five Stamina in the Flowers; theſe are crowned 
by cylindrical Summits which are tubulous. The Germen - 
is ſituated at the Bottom of each Floret, with a ſlender 
Style crowned by two reflexed Stigma. The Germen after- 
ward becomes a ſingle oval Seed, crowned with Down. 

The Species are, 

1. ANDRYALA folits integris. Guett. Hort. Up. Dow- 
ny Sowthiſtle with whole Leaves. 

2. ANDRYALA foliis dentato-baſtatis. L. S. P. Downy 
Sowthiſtle with indented Spear-ſhaped Leaves. 

The 1ft is an annual Plant, which grows naturally in 


the 
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the South of France, Spain, and Italy, and is preſerved 
in Botanic Gardens for the Sake of Variety. This grows 
one Foot and a Half high, with woolly branching Stalks, 
having Leaves W 2 ſet on them; which are ob- 
long and downy. The Flowers are produced in ſmall 
Cluſters at the Top of the Stalks, which are yellow, and 
like thoſe of the Sowthiſtle, ſo do not make any great 
Appearance. It is eaſily raiſed by Seeds, which ſhould 
be ſown in Spring, where the Plants are to remain, and 
will require no other Culture but to thin them where too 
cloſe, and keep them clean from Weeds. It flowers in 
Fuly, and the Seeds ripen in September. 

The 2d is a perennial Plant, which grows naturally 
in Spain, from whence and from the Cape of good Hope, 1 
received the Seeds. The Leaves of this Plant are ex- 
tremely white, and much indented on their Edges ; the 
Flower Stalks grow about a Foot high, having ſmall 
Cluſters of yellow Flowers, which appear in July; the 
Seeds ſometimes ripen in England. The Roots creep, by 
which the Plants may be propagated. They love à light 
dry Soil, in which they will live in the open Air. 

ANEMONE. ind-flower. | 

The Characters are, 

The Flower is naked having ns Empalement, and con- 
fiſts of two or three Orders of Leaves or Petals, which are 
oblong and diſpoſed in three Series over each other. It bath 
a great Namber of ſlender Stamina which are ſborter than 
_ the Petals, and are crowned by double ereft Summits ; be- 
tween theſe are ſituated many Germen, collected into a 
Head, ſupporting a pointed Style crowned with a blunt Stig- 
ma.T he Germen becomes ſo many Seeds incloſed with a Down 

which adbere to the Foot Stalk, and form an obtuſe Cone. 
The Species are, ' ; 
I. ANEMONE pedunculo nudo ſeminibus ſubrotundis bir- 
futis. L. S. P. 540. Anemone with a naked Stalk and round 

hairy Seeds. Wild Anemone with a large whiteFlower. 

2. ANEMONE ſeminibus acutis foliolis inciſit caule uni- 

foro. Hort. _ 224. Anemone with pointed Seeds, cut 
| Leaves and a ſingle Flower. Wild or Wood Anemone 
with a large Flower. Anemonaides Boerb. Ind. Alt. 

3. ANEMONE ſeminibus acutis foliolis inciſit petalis lan- 
ceolatis numerofis, Lin. Sp. Plant. 541. Anemone with 

inted Seeds, cut Leaves, and many Spear-ſhaped 
— Leaves. Wood Anemone with a blue Flower. 

4. ANEMONE pendunculis alternis longiſſimis fruftibus 
cylindricis ſeminibus birſutis muticit. Anemone with ve 
long alternate Foot Stalks and cylindrical Spikes of hairy 
Seeds. Small white flowering Virginia Anemone, | 

. ANEMONE foliis radicalibus ternato-decompoſitis, in- 
"7 folioſo. Lin. Sp. Plant. 539. Anemone with lower 
Leaves decompoundcd, and a leafy Involucrum. Narrow 
leaved Anemone with a ſingle Flower, 

6. ANeEMONE foliis digitatis, Lin. Sp. P. Anemone 
with fingered Leaves. Broad leaved Garden Anemone. 

The 1ſt Sort grows naturally in Germany; this ap- 

roaches near to our Wood Anemone, tut the Seeds of 
it are round and hairy; the Flower is large and white, 
but having little Beauty, is ſeldom planted in Gardens. 

The 2d Sort grows wild in the Woods in many Parts 
of England, where it flowers in April and May, making 
a pretty Appearance in thoſe Places where they are in 
Plenty. The Roots of this may be taken up when their 
Leaves decay, and tranſplanted in Wilderneſſes, where 
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they will thrive and increaſe greatly, if not diſturbed ; 
and in Spring, before the Trees are covered with Leaves, 
they will have a very good Effect, in covering the 
Ground and making a pleaſing Variety at that Seaſon. 

The 3d Sort is found growing naturally in ſome Parts 
of England, but 8 Wimbledon in Surrey, in 
a Wood near the Manſion Houſe, in great Plenty; but 
it is not certain that they were not originally planted 
there, as they are not found in any other Place in that 
Neighbourhood. This Sort flowers at the ſame Time 
with the former, and when intermixed with them, make 
a fine Variety. This may be tranſplanted from the 
Woods as the former. 

There are ſome of theſe two Sorts with double Flow. 
ers, which have been obtained from Seeds, Theſe make 
a finer Appearance, and continue longer in flower than 
the ſingle Sorts, but are only to be procured from the 
Gardens, where they are cultivated. As theſe are only 
ſeminal Varieties, ſo I have not enumerated them. 

The 4th Sort grows naturally in North America, from 
whence the Seeds are ſent to England. This is very hardy, 
and produces Plenty of Seeds in England, but having little 
Beauty, ſcarce deſerves a Place in Gardens. | 

The 5th and 6th Sorts are Natives of the Eaft, from 
whence their Roots were brought originally ; but have 
been ſo greatly improved by Culture, as to render them 


ſome of the chief Ornaments of our Gardens in 


Spring. The principal Colours of theſe Flowers are Red, 
hite, Purple, and Blue, and ſome are finely variegated 
with Red, White, and Purple. There are many inter- 
mediate Shades of theſe Colours ; the Flowers are large 
and very double, and when properly managed areextreme- 
beautiful. I ſhall therefore proceed to give ample 


| 
DireQions for their Culture, which, if duly obſerved, | 


the Flowers may be had in Perfection. 

Take freſh untried Earth (from a Common or Paſture 
Land) of a light ſandy Loam, or hazel Mould, obſerving 
not to take it above ten Inches deep below the Surface ; 
if the Turf be taken with it the better, provided it hath 
Time to rot thoroughly before it is uſed : Mix this with 
a third Part of rotten Cow Dung, and lay it in a 
Heap, keeping it turned over at leaſt once a Month for 
eight or ten Months, the better to mix it, and rot the 
Dung and Turf, and to let it have the Advantages of 
the free Air: In doing this Work, be careful to rake 
out all great Stones, and break the Clods — by no 
Means aft or ſcreen the Earth, which I have found ver 
hurtful to many Sorts of Roots) ; for when the Eart 
is made very fine, upon the firſt great Rains of Winter 
or Spring, the ſmall Particles join cloſely together, and 
torm one ſolid Mafs, ſo that the Roots often periſh for 
Want of ſome ſmall Stones to keep the Particles aſun- 
der, and make Way for the tender Fibres to draw 
Nouriſhment for the Support of the Root. 

This Earth ſhould be mixed twelve Months before it 


is uſed, if poſſible ;. but if you are conſtrained to uſe it 


ſooner, you muſt turn it over the oftener, to mellow 
and break the Clods ; and obſerve to rake out all the 
Parts of the green Sward, that are not quite rotten, be- 
fore you uſe it, which would be prejudicial to your 
Roots, if ſuffered to remain. The inning of Sep- 
tember is a proper Seaſon to prepare the or Plant- 


ing (which if in a wet Soil, ſhould be raiſed with his 
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Sort of Earth ſix or eight Inches above the Surface of 


the Ground, laying at the Bottom ſome of the Rakings 


of your Heap to drain off the Moiſture ; but in a dry 
Soil, three Inches above the Surface will be ſufficient) : 
This Compoſt ſhould be laid at leaſt two Feet and a Half 
thick, and in the Bottom there ſhould be about four or 
fve Inches of rotten Neats Dung, or the rotten Dung of 
an old Melon or Cucumber Bed, ſo that you muſt take 
out the former Soil of the Beds to make Room for it. 
And obſerve in preparing your Beds, to lay them (if 
in a wet Soil) a little round, to ſhoot off the Water; 
but in a dry one, let it be nearer to a Level; in wet 
Land where the Beds are raiſed above the Surface, it 
will be proper to fill up the Paths between them in Win- 
ter, either with rotten Tan or Dung, to prevent the 
Froſt from penetrating into the Sides of the Beds, which 
often deſtroy their Roots. The Earth ſhould be laid 
in the Beds a Fortnight or three Weeks before you plant 
the Roots, that it may ſettle, and when you plant them, 
ſtir the upper Part of the Soil about fix Inches deep, 
with a Spade; then rake it even and ſmooth, and with 
a Stick draw Lines each Way of your Bed at fix Inches 
Diſtance, ſo that the Whole may be in Squares, that 
your Roots may be planted regularly : 'Then with your 
threeFingers niake a Hole in the Center of.each Square, 
about three Inches deep, laying therein a Root with 
the Eye uppermoſt ; and when you have finiſhed your 
Bed, with the Head of a Rake draw the Earth ſmooth, ſo 
as to cover the Crownof the Rootsabout two Inches thick. 
The beſt Seaſon for planting theſe Roots, if for for- 
ward Flowers, is about the latter End of September ; and 


for thoſe of a middle Seaſon, any Time in Ofober ; but 


obſerve to perform this Work, if poſſible, at or near the 


Time of gentle Showers ; for if you ſhould plant them 


when the Ground is perfectly dry, and no Rain fall for 
three Weeks or a Month after, the Roots will be very 
apt to grow mouldy upon the Crown ; andif they once 
get this Diſtemper, they ſeldom come to gcod after. 

You may alſo reſerve ſome of your Anemone Roots till 
after Chrifimas, before you plant them, leſt by the Se- 
verity of the Winter your early planted Roots ſhould be 
deſtroyed, which does ſometimes happen in very hard 
Winters, eſpecially in thoſe Places where they are not 
covered to protect them from Froſt : Theſc late planted 
Roots will flower a Fortnight or three Weeks after thoſe 
which were planted in —_— and — Times blow 

ually as fair, eſpecially if it prove a moiſt Spring, and 
Care A taken to refreſh them with Water. 2 

But then the Increaſe of theſe Roots will not be near 
ſo great as thoſe of your firſt Planting, provided th 
were not hurt in Winter; and it is for this Reaſon all 
thoſe who make Sale of theſe Roots, are forward in 
planting ; for although it may happen, by ſharp pinch- 
mg Froſts in Spring, that their Flowers are not ſo double 
and fair as thoſe planted a little later, yet if they can 
preſerve the green Leaves of the Plants from being in- 
jured, the Roots will pay increaſe in Bulk; but in 
ſuch Gardens where theſe Flowers are preſerved with 
Care, there is. always Proviſion made to cover them 
from-the Injuries of the Weather, by arching the Beds 
over with Hoops, or Frames of Wood, and covering 
them with Garden Mats or Cloths, in froſty Nights, 
and bad Weather, eſpecially in Spring whea thei Buds 
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begin to appear; for otherwiſe, if you plant the beſt and 
moſt doudis Flowers the black Froſt — cutting Winds 
in March will cauſe them to blow ſingle, by de- 
ſtroying the Thrum that is in the Middle of the Flower; 
and this hath occaſioned many People who have bought 
the Roots, to think they were cheated in the Purchaſe 
of them, when it was wholly owing to their Neglect of 
covering them, that their Flowers were ſingle. 

In the Beginning of April your firſt planted Roots will 
begin to flower, which will continue for three Weeks or 
more, according to the Heat of the Weather, or the 
Care taken of covering them, during the Heat of the 
Day, with Mats or Cloths : After theſe are paſt flower- 
ing, the ſecond planted Sorts will come to ſucceed them, 
and theſe will be followed by thoſe planted in the 
Spring; ſo that you may have theſe Beauties continued 
for near two Months together, or ſometimes longer, if 
the Seaſon proves favourable, or proper Care is taken to 
ſhade them in the Heat of the Day. 

Toward the latter End of May or the Beginning of 
June, the Leaves of your firſt blown Roots will begin 
to decay ; ſoon after which Time yu muſt take them 


out of the Ground, clearing them from decayed Stalks, 


and waſhing them, to take the Earth clean from the 
Roots; then ſpread them on a Mat in a dry ſhady Place 
till — are perfectly dried, when you may put them 
up in N. and hang them out of the Reach of Mice, 
or other Vermin, which will deſtroy them. 

Obſerve alſo to take up the latter planted Roots as 
ſoon as their Leaves decay; for if they are ſuffered to 
remain long after in the Ground, and there ſhould fall 
ſome Showers of Rain they would ſoon put forth freſh 
Fibres, and make new Shoots, when it would be too 


late to remove them: At the Time when you take up 


the Roots, is the proper Seaſon for breaking or parting 
them, which may be done by ſeparating thoſe that you 
would chooſe to make all poſſible Increaſe from, into as 
many Parts as you can conveniently, provided each one 
of them have a Eye or Bud; but thoſe you intend 
to blow ſtrong, ſhould by no Means be parted too ſmall, 
which greatly weakens their Flowering. 

The principal Colours in Anemonies are, white, Red, 
Blue, and Purple ; and theſe in ſome of them, are cu- 
riouſly intertnixed; but the moſt prevailing Colours 
amongſt our Engliſh raiſed Ancmonier, are White and 
Red; though of late we have received from France great 
Varieties of Blues and Purples, which are very beauti- 
ful, and being intermixed with the Engliſh Flowers, 
make a fine Variety : We ſhould therefore obſerve, in 
planting the Roots, to diſtribute the different Colours, 
ſo as to make an agreeable Mixture of each in every 
Bed, which will greatly add to their Beauty. 

But ſince all the fine Varieties of theſe - RA were 
firſt obtained from Seeds, no good. Floriſt, that hath 
Garden Room, ſhould neglect to ſow them; in order 
to which, we ſhould provide ourſelves with a Quantity 
of good ſingle (or what the Gardeners call Poppy Ane- 
monies) of the beſt Colours, and ſuch. as have ſtrong 
Stems and large Flowers, but eſpecially ſuch as have 
more Leaves than common, and other good Properties ; 
theſe ſhould be planted early, that they may have Strength 
to produce Seeds, which will be ripe in three 
Weeks or a 's Time, after the Flowers are paſt; 

when. 
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when you mult carefully gather it, or it will be blown 
away in a ſhort Time, being incloſed in a downy 
Subitance. You muſt preſerve this Seed till the Begin- 
ning of Auguſt, when you may either ſow it in Pots, Tubs, 
or a well prepared Bed of light Earth : In doing it you 
muſt be careful not to let your Seeds be in Heaps, to 
avoid which is little underſtood, and is what I have been 
informed of by the late Mr. Obadiab Lowe, Gardener at 
Batterſea, who for ſeveral Years raiſed large Quantities 
of theſe Flowers from Seeds : His Manner was thus : 
After having levelled the Earth, in which he intended 


to ſow his Seeds, he rubbed them well between his 


Hands, with a little dry Sand, in order to make them ſe- 
parate the better; then he ſowed them as regularly as 
poſſible over the Bed; but as theſe Seeds will ſtill adhere 
cloſely together by their Down, he took a ſtrong hair 
Bruſh, with which he gently ſwept over the whole Bed, 


© obſerving not to bruſh off the Seeds; this Bruſh wil! ſo 


ſeparate the Seeds, if carefully managed, as not to leave 
any entire Lumps ; then gently ſift ſome light Earth, 
about a Quarter of an Inch thick over the Seeds ; and, 
if it ſhould prove hot dry Weather, it will be adviſea- 
ble to lay ſome Mats hollow upon the Bed in the Heat 
of the Day, and now and then give them a little Water, 
but this muſt be given gently, leſt by haſtily watering 
you waſh the Seeds out of the Ground; be ſure to un- 
cover the Bed at all Times during gentle Showers, and 
every Night, that the Seeds may have the Benefit of 
the Dews ; as the Heat of the Weather decreaſes, you 


may uncover your Bed in the Day Time. 


In about two Months after ſowing, your Plants will 


begin to appear, if the Seaſon has proved favourable, or 


your Care in Management hath not been wanting, other- 
wiſe they many Times remain a whole Year in the 
Ground. The firſt Winter after their appearing above 
Ground, they are ſubject to Injuries from hard Froſts, 
or too much Wet, againſt both of which -you muſt 
equally defend them ; for the Froſt is very apt to looſen 
the Earth, ſo that the young Plants are often turned 
out of the Ground, after which a ſmall Froſt will de- 
ſtroy them ; and too much Wet, often rots their tender 


Roots, ſo that all yout former Trouble may be loſt in 


a ſhort Time for want of Care in this Particular ; nor 
do I know of any Thing more deſtructive to theſe ten- 
der Plants, than the cold black Froſts and Winds of 
February and March, from which you muſt be careful 


todefend them, by placing a low Reed Fence on the - 


North and Eaſt Sides of the Bed, which may be move- 
able, and only faſtened to a few Stakes to ſupport it for 
the/preſent, and may be taken quite away as the Seaſon 
advances, or removed to the South and Weſt Sides of 
the Bed, to ſcreen it from the Violence of the Sun, 
which often impairs theſe Plants when young. 

As the Spring advances, if the Weather proves dry, 
you muſt gently refreſh them with Water, which 


| 2 ſtrengthen your Roots; and When the green 


ves are decayed, if your Roots are not too thick to 
remain in the ſame Bed another Year, you mutt clear 
off all the Weeds, and decayed Leaves, from the Bed, 
and fift a little more of the fame prepared good Earth, 


about a Quarter of an Inch thick over the Surface; ob- 


ſerve to keep them clear from Weeds during the Sum- 


mer Seaſon, and at Michaclmas repeat the fame Earthing; 
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but as theſe Roots ſo left in the Ground, will come 
early in Autumn, the Beds ſhould be carefully covered 
in froſty Weather, or their Leaves will be injured, where- 
by the Roots will be weakened, if not deſtroyed. If your 
Roots ſucceed well, many of them will flower the ſe. 
cond Year, when you may ſelect ſuch as you like, by 
marking them with a Stick ; but you ſhould not deſtroy 
any of them until after the third Year, when you have 
ſeen them blow ſtrong, at which Time you may judge 
of their Goodneſs; for until the Roots have acquired 
Strength, the Flowers will not ſhew to Advantage. 

By this Time your Roots will be too thick in the Seed 
Bed to remain, therefore you muſt, as ſoon as their 
green Leaves are decayed, ſift the Earth of your Bed 
through a very fine Sieve, in order to get out the Roots, 
which can be no otherways found, being ſmall, and 
ſo nearly the Colour of the Ground ; but in doing this, 
obſerve not todiſturb the Ground too deep, ſo as to en- 
danger the burying any of the Roots ; for, notwithſtand- 
ing all your Care, many ſmall Roots will be left behind ; 
therefore, as ſoon as you have ſifted your whole Bed, 
and taken out all the Roots you can find, level the Earth 
of your Bed again, and let it remain till next Year, when 
you will find a plentiful Crop of Roots come up again 
the young Roots which you take up muſt be dried, as 
was directed for the old ones, but ſhould be planted again 
three Weeks before them, that they may increale in 
Strength, ſo as to flower ſtrongly the next Year. 

The fingle (or Poppy) Anemonies will flower moſt 
Part of the Winter and Spring, when the Seaſons are 
favourable, if they are planted in a warm Situation, at 
which Time they make a fine Appearance, therefore 
deſerve a Place in every Flower Garden, eſpecially as 
they require little Culture; for if theſe Roots are taken 
up every third Year, it wiil be often enough, and when 
they are taken up, they ſhould be planted again very 
early in the Autumn, otherwiſe they will not flower till 
the Spring, There are ſome fine blue Colours amongit 
theſe ſingle Anemonies, which, with the Scarlets, and 
Reds, make a beautiful Mixture of Colours; and as 
theſe begin flowering in January or February, when the 
Weather 1s cold, they will continue a long Time in 
Beauty, provided the Froſt is not too ſevere. The 
Seeds of theſe are ripe by the Middle or End of May, 
and muſt be gathered daily as it rigens, otherwiſe it wall 
ſoon be blown away by the Winds. 

The Anemone grows naturally in the Levant, parti- 
cularly in the Iſlands of the Archipelago, where the Bor- 
ders of their Fields are covered with them of all the 
Colours, but the Flowers are ſingle, and have been 
greatly improved by Culture. In France they were long 
cultivated before they were much known in Helland, or 
England. Tournefort mentions two French Gentlemen, 
Meſſrs. Malaval and Bachelier, who contributed greatly 


to the Improvement of theſe Flowers; and of the latter 


he relates a pleaſant Story, as follows: There was a 
certain Lawyer to whom Mr. Bachelier had refuſed to 
communicate the Seeds of his fine Anemonies, and find- 
ing he could not obtain any either by Friendſhip or 
Money, a Fancy came into his Head, to make a iſit 
to Mr. Bachelier with ſome of his Friends who were in 
the Secret ; he ordered his Lacquey who ſupported the 
Train of his Gown, to let it drop on a Bed where the 
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Anemonies grew which he wanted, whoſe Seeds were | 


then ripe. They walked a conſiderable Time talking 
on various Subjects, and when they came to the Spot 
where the Anemonies grew, a merry Gentleman of the 
Company began a Story to engage the Attention of Mr. 
Bachelier, at which Time the Lacquey, who was no Fool, 
let fall his Maſter's Train over the Bed, and the Seeds 
having a downy Covering, ſtuck to the Gown, which 
the Boy afterwards took up, and the Company went for- 
ward, The Virtuoſo took Leave of Mr. Bachelier, and 
went directly Home, where he carefully picked off the 
Seeds which had ſtuck to his Robes, and ſowed them, 
which produced very beautiful Flowers. 

ANEMONOIDES. Sz? Anemone, 

ANEMONOSPERMOS. See Arctotis. 

ANETHUM, Dill. 

The Charaders are, 


It is an umbelliferous Plant, having many Umbels, which 


bade no Involucrums. The Umbels are uniform, and are 
compoſed of many ſmaller ones. The Flowers bave five Spear- 
ſhaped Petals, each of theſe bave ve lender Stamina, 
crowned with blunt Summits; under the Flawer is ſituated 
the Germen ſupporting two ſmall Styles crowned with blunt 
Stigma, the Germen afterward becomez two compreſſed 
Seeds baving Borders, A: 

We have but one Species of this Genus, viz. 
AxETHUM frufibus compreſſis. Hort. Cliff. 106. Dill 
with compreſſed Seeds. Garden or common Dill. 

This Plant is propagated by ſowing the Seeds, which 
ſhould be done in Autumn, foon after they are ripe ; 
for if they are kept out of the Ground till Spring, they 
frequently miſcarry ; or if any of the Plants do come 
up, they often decay before they have perſected their 
Seeds. They love a light Soil, and will not bear to be 


| tranſplanted, but muſt be ſown where they are to re- 


main; and muſt be allowed eight or ten Inches room 

to grow, otherwiſe they will draw up very weak, and 
not produce any lateral Branches, whereby their Leaves 
will decay, — be rendered uſeleſs, nor will they pro- 
duce ſo good Seeds; therefore the beſt Way is, when 
the Plants are come up, to hoe them out, as is practiſed 
for Onions, Carrots, Ic. leaving the Plants about eight 
or ten Inches aſunder every Way, obſerving to keep 
them clear from Weeds ; and when the Seeds begin to 
be formed, you ſhould cut up thoſe that are intended 
to be put into the Pickle for Cucumbers, leaving thoſe 
that are intended for the Uſe of the Seeds, until they are 

ripe z at which Time it ſhould be cut, and ſpread upon a 
Cloth to dry, and then beat out for Uſe; if you let the 
Seeds fall upon the Ground, they will riſe the next Spring 
without any Care. 

ANGELICA. 
The CharadFers are, 

It is an umbelliferous Plant, the greater Umbel being com- 
poſed of many ſmall ones, the Involucrum, or Cover, of the 
large Umbel is compoſed 7 froe ſmall Leaves, and thoſe of 
the ſmaller of eight, and the Empalement of the Fliwers 
are indented in ive Parts. The Flowers of the whole Um- 
bel are uniform, each of them conſiſt of five Petals which 
fall away, theſe have five Stamina, which are longer than 
the Petals, and are crowned with ſingle Summits, The 
Germen is ſituated below the Flower, ſupporting two reflex- 
ed Styles, crowned with obtuſe Stigma, ths Germen after- 
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ward becomes 4 roundiſb Fruit ſplitting into two, and com- 
poſed of two Seeds, which are plain on one Side and convex 
on the other, and are bordered. 

The Species are, 

1. ANGELICA foliorum impari lobato. Flor. Lapp. ror, 
Angelica with Leaves compoſed of an unequal Number 
of Lobes. Common Garden Angelica. 

2. ANGELICA altiſſima foliorum lobatis _— 
tis, Talleſt Angelica with Leaves compoſed of large. 
ſerrated Lobes. 

3-'ANGELICA Sylveftris major. Greater wild Angelica. 

4. ANGELICA Canadenfis atro purpurea. Cornut. Ca- 
nad. 198. Dark Purple Angelica of Canada. 

5. ANGELICA Jucida Canadenfis. Shining Angelica of 
Canada. 

The 1ſt Sort is the common Angelica, which is culti- 
vated in the Gardens for medicinal Uſe, as alſo for mak» 
ing a ſweet Meat, which is by ſome greatly eſteemed. 
This grows naturally by the Side of Rivers in Lapland, 
and other northern Countries. 

The 2d Sort grows naturally in Hungary, and ſome 
Parts of Germany. This has been ſuppoſed to be only a 
Variety of the iſt by many modern Botaniſts ; but from 
many — Experience in the Culture of this Plant, I 
could never obſerve any Alteration in it; for all the Plants 
which I raiſed from Seeds proved exactly the fame as the 
Parent Plant, and when planted in the ſame Soil with 
the common Sort, they were twice their Size. The 
Leaves were alſo much larger, and deeper ſawed on 
their Edges, the Umbels much larger, and the Flowers 
were yellow. This Sort ſeldom continues longer than 
three or four Years, ſo that young Plants ſhould be raiſ- 
ed to preſerve the Species. The Seeds ſhould be ſown 
in Autumn, for thoſe which are ſown in the Spring ſel- 
dom ſucceed, 

The zd Sort grows naturally in moiſt Meadows, and 
by the Sides of Rivers in many Parts of England, fo is 
ſeldom admitted into Gardens. 

The 4th and 5th Sorts grow naturally in North Ame. 
rica, from whence their Seeds were ſent to Europe, where 
the Plants are preſerved in Gardens for the Sake of Va- 
riety ; but as they have no Uſe, and but little Beauty, 
they are not admitted into many Gardens. They are 
both very hardy Plants, and may be eaſily propagated 
by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown in Autumn, and when 
the Plants are large enough to remove, they muſt be 
tranfplanted into a moiſt Soil, and have a ſhady Situation, 
allowing them two Feet room on every Side. They 
grow near four Feet high, and put out many Shoots from 
the Root, eſpecially the ſecond Year from Seed, when 
they will flower in — and the Seeds ripen in Septem- 
ber. The Roots of theſe Sorts ſeldom continue lon 
than three or four Years. | 

The common Angelica delights to grow in a 
moiſt Soil, the Seeds ſhould be ſown ſoon after they are: 
ripe ; for if they are kept until the Spring, ſeldom one 
Seed in Forty will grow. When the Plants are about 
ſix Inches high, they ſhould be tranſplanted at a large 
Diſtance ; for their Leaves extend very wide; the beſt 
Place for this Plant is upon the Sides of Ditches, or- 
Pools of Water, where being planted- about three Feet: 
aſunder, they will thrive exceedingly. The ſecond Year 
after ſowing, they will ſhoot up to flower ; therefore 

it 
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if you have a Mind to continue their Reots, you ſhould 
cut down theſe Stems in May, which will occaſion their 
putting out Heads from the Sides of the Roots, where- 
by they may be continued for three or four Years ; 
whereas if they had been permitted to ſeed, their Roots 
would periſh ſoon after. 

The Gardeners near London, who have Ditches of 
Water running through their Gardens, do propagate 
great Quantities of this Plant, for which they have a 


great Demand from the Confectioners, who make a 


Sweet- meat with the tender Stalks of it, cut in May. 

This Plant is alſo uſed in Medicine, as are alſo the 
Seeds ; therefore where it is cultivated for the Seeds 
there ſhould be new Plantations annually made to ſupply 
the Places of thoſe which die, for when they are permit- 
ted to ſeed, they laſt but two Years. 

ANGUINA. See Tricoſanthes. 

ANGURIA, the Water Melon, or Citrul. 

The Charatters are, 

It bath male and female Flowers growing ſeparate on the 

fame Plant, the Flowers of both Sexes, are of the open Bell- 


ſhaped Kind, of one Leaf, and have Empalements of the 


fame Form. The male Flowers have three ſbort Stamina, 
which are joined together, theſe are crowned by ſlender Sum- 
mits, The female Flowers reſt upon an oval Germen, ſup- 
porting a cylindrical Style, crowned by three large Stigma, 
which are gibbons ; the Germen afterwards becomes an ob- 
long fleſby Fruit, baving five Cells filled with compreſſed 
Seeds, which are rounded at their Extremity. 

We have but one Species of this Genus, vis. 


 AxGura foliis multifartitis, Water Melon with 


Leaves cut into many Parts. This is the Anguria Citrul- 
lus didla. C. B. P. 312.1.e. Water Melon called Citrul. 
Of this there are ſeveral Varieties, which differ in the 
Form and Colour of their Fruit. But as theſe vary an- 
nually from Seeds, ſo it is needleſs to enumerate them. 

This Fruit is cultivated in Spain, Portugal, Italy, and. 
moſt other warm Countries in Europe ; alſo in Africa, 
Afia, and America; and is by the Inhabitants of thoſe 
Countries greatly eſteemed for their wholeſome cooling 
Quality ; in Eng/and the Fruit is not ſo univerſally eſteem- 
ed, though ſome few Perſons are very fond of them. 
F-ſhall therefore give full Directions for raiſing them, ſo 
that ſuch Perſons as are willing to be at the-Expence and 
Trouble, may not be at a loſs for Inſtructions. 

You muſt firſt provide yourſelf with ſome Seeds, 
which ſhould be three or four Years old ; for new 
Seeds are apt to produce vigorous Plants, which are ſel- 
dom fo fruitful-as thoſe of a moderate Strength. The beſt 
Sorts to cultivate in England, are thoſe with ſmall round 
Fruit, which come from Aſtracan, thoſe with very large 
Fruit, ſeldom-ripen in this Climate. Having provided 

ourſelf with good Seed; prepare a Quantity of new 
— the. Beginning of February, which ſhould- be 
thrown in a Heap for about twelve Days to heat; then 
you ſhould make a hot Bed for one ſingle Light, for 
which one good Load- of Dung will be ſufficient ; this 
Dung ſhould-be well wrought in making the, Bed, and 
muſt be beaten down pretty cloſe with a Dung Fork, 
that the Heat may not be too violent, and of longer Con- 
tinuance. When the Dung is thus laid, cover it abvut 
four Inches thick with good light Earth, and having 


ſpread it very even, put the Frame and Glaſs over it, are. to remain, you muſt carefully lead the Shoots- as 
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leaving it to warm four or five Days before you ſow the 
Seeds, obſerving, if the Steam riſes pretty much, to 
raiſe up the Glaſs with a Stone, to let it paſs off, Then 

if you find the Bed in proper Temper, you may ſow 
the Seeds therein in Drills, covering them over with 
Farth, about Half an Inch. After this, if you find the 
Bed very warm. you mult give Air in the Day Time by 
raiſing the Glaſſes; but if the Bed is cool, you mul 
cover it well with Mats every Night, as alſo in bad Wea. 
ther. In four or five Days after, you muſt prepare ano- 
ther hot Bed to receive theſe Plants, which will be fit to 
tranſplant in ten Days, or a Fortnight at moſt, after the 
Secds are ſown ; this Bed need not be very large, for 
a few of theſe Plants will fill a large Quantity of Frames, 
when they are planted out for good; and while the 
Plants are young, there may be a great Quantity kept 
in one Light; ſo that thoſe Perſons who raiſe early Cu- 
cumbers and Muſk Melons, may alſo raiſe theſe Plants 
in the ſame Bed; for two or three Lights will be ſuffi- 
cient to raiſe Plants of all three Kinds, to ſupply the 
largeſt Families, until they are planted out tor good. 
In the Management of theſe Plants while young, there 
is little Difference from the Directions given for raiſing 
Muſk Melons, therefore I need not repeat it here. The 
chief Thing to be obſerved, is, to let them have a large 
Share of Air whenever the Weather will permit, other- 
wiſe the Plants will draw up weak, and be good for little. 


As theſe Plants will require two or three hot Beds to. 


bring the Fruit to Perfection, it will be the better Way 
to put the Plants into Baſkets, when they have got four 
Leaves, as is directed for raiſing early Cucumbers ; but 
you ſhould not Plant more than two Plants in each Baſ- 
ket ; for if one of them lives, it will be ſufficient; 
therefore when both the Plants ſucceed, you ſhould draw 
out the weakeſt and moſt unpromiſing of them, before 
they begin to put out their Side Shoots, otherwiſe they 
will entangle, and render it difficult to be performed, 
without greatly injuring the remaining Plant. . 

The Baſkets in which theſe are to be planted, need not 
be more than a Foot Diameter, ſo that one Light will 
contain Eight of them which will be ſufficient for twen- 
ty-four Lights, when they are planted out for good ; for 
where the Plants are vigorous, one Plant will ſpread fo 
far as to fill three _ ; and if they have not Room, 
they ſeldom ſet their Fruit well. 

Theſe Baſkets may remain in the Nurſery Beds, until: 
the Plants have ſpread, and put out many Runners ; for 
when the Heat of this Bed declines, it is ſoon revived: 
by adding a proper Lining of warm Dung to the Sides 
of the Bed quite round; ſo that when they are taken 
out of this Bed; and- placed-in the Ridges where they. 


are to remain, the Heat of the Beds will laſt fo long as 


to ſet their Fruit, which is of great Conſequence. ; for 
when the Plants are ridged out very young, the Beds 


are generally made of a great- Thickneſs in Dung, in 


order to continue their. Heat; ſo that for ſome. Time. 
after they are made, they are ſo extreme hot, as to en- 
danger the ſcalding of the Plants; and by the Lime 
the Fruit begins to appear, there is little Heat left in 
the Beds, which often occaſions the- Fruit to drop off, 
and come to nothing, 

After theſe Plants are placed in the Beds where they 
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they are produced, fo as to fill each Part of the Frame, 


but not to croud each other; and be careful to keep them 
clear from Weeds, as alſo to admit freſh Air whenever 
the Weather will permit ; they muſt alſo be frequently 
watered, but do not give it them in great Quantities. 
In ſhort, there is little Difference to be obſerved in the 
Management of theſe, from that of Muſk Melons, but 
only to give them more Room, and to keep the Beds 
to a good Temparature of Heat, and when the Fruit 
appears, to admit Air freely to the Plants, in order 
to ſet their Fruit, but when the Nights are cold, the 
Glaſſes muſt be covered with Mats to keep the Beds 
warm, without which this Fruit will ſeldom come to 
good in this Country. 

ANIL. The Indigo Plant. 

The Charatters are, 

It bath a ſpreading Empalement of one Leaf, which is 
indented in five Parts at the Top. The Flmwer is of the 
Butterfly Kind. The Standard is open, bordered, and re- 


flexed. The Wings are oblong, blunt, and ſpread open, as 


i⸗ alſo the Keel, which turns backwards, There are ten 
Stamina in the Flower, nine of which are joined, and the 
tber ſtands "+" al theſe are crowned by roundiſb Sum- 
mite. In the Center is ſituated a cylindrical Germen, — 
porting a ſbort Style, crowned with an obtuſe Stigma. The 
Germen afterwards becomes a taper Ped, filled with Kidney- 
ſhaped Seeds. 
The Species are, 

1. Axl. leguminibus arcuatis incanis racemis folio bre- 
vioribus caule fruticoſo perenni. Indigo with hoary crook- 
ed Pods, Spikes of Flowers ſhorter than the Leaves, and 
a ſhrubby perennial Stalk. Jamaica wild Indigo. 

2. ANIL leguminibus ſeſſilibus arcuatis -labris foliis im- 
pari pinnatis folislis ovatis obtufis. Indigo with ſmooth 
arched Pods growing cloſe to the Branches, unequal 
winged Leaves whoſe Lobes/are blunt and oval. The 
Guatimala Indigo. 

3. Anil. leguminibus teretibus brevibus foliis pinnatis 
quiniſor, ſpicis florum langiſſimis laxis, radice perenne. In- 
digo with ſhort round Pods, winged Leaves having five 
Lobes, very long looſe Spikes of Flowers, and a peren- 
nial Root. This is the Carolina wild Indigo. 

4. An1L leguminibus pendulis lanatis compreſſi folits 
pinnatis. Indigo with woolly hanging compreſſed Pods 
and winged Leaves. | 7 

5. ANIL leguminibus borizontalibus teretibus foliis pin- 
natis ternatiſque. Indigo with round horizontal Pods and 
winged Leaves, having three Lobes. | 

The 2d, 4th, and 5th Sorts are annual Plants with 
us; the Seeds of theſe muſt be ſown on a hot Bed early 
in the Spring of the Year ; and when the Plants are two 
Inches high, — 4 be tranſplanted into ſmall Pots 
filled with good freſh Earth, and the Pots plunged into 
a hot Bed of Tanners Bark ; when the Plants have ob- 
tained ſome Strength, they muſt have a great Share of 
free Air, by raiſing the Glaſſes in the Day Time; and 
in June they may be expoſed more to the open Air, by 
which Time they will begin to produce their Flowers, 
which will be ſucceeded by Pods in a ſhort Time after, 
and in Auguſt their Seeds will be perfected, if the Plants 
are brought forward in the Spring. 

The zd Sort grows to the Height of five or ſix Feet, 
and will abide two or three Years, if preferved in a very 
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warm Stove in Winter ; this produces Spikes of Flow- 
ers from the Wings of the Leaves on the Sides of the 
Stems, and ſometimes perfects its Seeds in England, This 
muſt be raiſed in a hot Bed, as was directed for the three 
former, but muſt not be wholly expoſcd to the open Air, 
even in the hotteſt Weather. 

The 2d and 4th Sorts are ſuppoſed to be promiſcuouſly 
uſed to make the Indigo, but the ſecond is the common 
Sort which is cultivated in the Engliſh Plantations in A. 
merica ; but I have been aſſured by a Perſon of great 
Credit, that he has made as good Indigo from the firſt 
Sort, as any that was produced in our Plantations ; and 
this being a much larger Plant, will afford a greater Quan- 
tity from the fame Compaſs of Ground, than any one ot 
the other Species ; this Sort will grow on poorer Land, 
ſo may be cultivated in ſuch Places where the iſt Sort 
will not thrive; by which Means great Improvements 
may be made with this Plant in our American Plantations, 
The French chiefly cultivate the 2d Sort, which is gene- 
rally called Guatamale Indigo; but there are ſome other 
Sorts of this Plant, which are Natives of India, from 
which this Commodity is made; two of which, vz. the 
4th and 5th Sorts I have had growing in the Garden at 
Chelſea, both which are very decent in their Leaves and 
Pods from either of the American Sorts. I have alſo re- 
ceived Seeds from India of the 3d Sort which is the ſame 
Species of Indigo which grows naturally in South Caro- 
lina, and which was greatly eſteemed ſame Years ago 
by the Indigo Planters of that Country, for the Beauty 
of the Commodity which it produced ; but the Plants 
being lender and thinly garmſhed with Leaves, which 
were ſmall, they did not furniſh a Quantity of Indigo, 
in Proportion to their Bulk, fo of late this Sort has not 
been much cultivated there ; though the Account which 
I received with the Seeds was, that it was what the 
Indigo of India was made from. 

ANISUM, or ANISE. See Pimpinella. 

ANNONA. L. G. P. Guanabanus. Plum. Nov. Gen, 
10. The Cuſtard-Apple. ; 

The Charaers are, 

The Empalement is compoſed of three ſmall Heart-ſhaped 

Leaves, which are concave and pointed. The Flower bath 


fix Petals, which are three large and three alternately 


ſmaller. The Stamina is ſcarce diſcernible, but there are 
many Summits, on each Side the Germen, which is ſituated 
at the Bottom of the Flower, having no Style, but an ab- 


tuſe Stigma. The Germen afterward becomes an oval, or - 


oblong Fruit, having.a ſcaly Rind, and one Cell, in which 
are lodged many oval ſmooth Seeds. 
The Species are, 

I. AXNONA foliis lanceslatis fruflibus oval is reticulatos 
areolatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 537. Annona with Spear-ſhaped 
Leaves, and oval Fruit which are netted, or wrought in 
Squares, The Cuſtard Apple. . 

2. Ax x ONA feliis ovali- lanceslatis glabrit nitidis pla- 
nit pomis muricatis. Hort. Cliff. 222. Annona with plain 
ſmooth, ſhining, oval, Spear- Leaves, and a prick« 
ly Fruit. The Sour Sop. | 

3. Ax xONA feliis oblongis fruflibus —— 
tis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 537. Annena with oblong Leaves, and 
obtuſe ſcaly Fruit. The Sweet Sop. : 

4. ANxoNA foliis oblongis obtuſis glabrir, frufu ro- 
tundo, cortice glabro. Annona with oblong blunt ſmooth 

K 2 Leaves 
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Leaves, and round Fruit, with a ſmooth Skin. The 
Water Apple. 

5. ANNONA faliis latiſſimis glabris, frufu oblongo ſqua- 
mats, 4 nitidiſſimis. Annona with very broad 
ſmooth Leaves, oblong ſcaly Fruit, and very ſhining 
Seeds. This is called Cherimolias by the Spaniards. 

6. ANNONA foliis ovato-lanceolatis pubeſcentibus fruqtu 
_ ſubcerules. Annona with oval Spear-ſhaped downy 
aves, and ſmooth bluiſh Fruit. The Sweet Apple. 
J. AnNoNa foliis lanceolatis glabris nitidis — 
ner vos ſulcatis. H. C. Annona with neat Spear-ſhaped 

Leaves, with nervous Furrows. The Purple Apple. 

8. Ax x O NA foliis lanceolatis frudtibus trifidis. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 537. Annona with Spear-ſhaped Leaves, and trifid 
Fruit. North American Annona, or Papaw. 

The iſt Sort grows to the Height of twenty-five Feet, 
or upwards, in the Weſt-Indies, and is well furniſhed 
with Branches on every Side ; the Bark is ſmooth, and 
of an Aſh Colour; the Leaves oblong, pointed, and 
have ſeveral deep tranſverſe Ribs or Veins, and are of a 
light green Colour ; the Fruit is of a conical Form, as 
large as a Tennis Ball, orange Colour when ripe, hav- 
ing. a ſoft ſweet yellowiſh Pulp, of the Conſiſtence of a 
Cuſtard, from whence this Name was given to it. 

The 2d Sort is not ſo large as the iſt, rarely riſing 
above twenty Feet high, and not ſo well furniſhed with 
Branches ; the Leaves are broader, and have a ſmooth 
Surface without any Furrows, and are of a ſhining green 
Colour; the Fruit is large, of an oval Shape, irregular, 
and pointed at the Top, of a greeniſh yellow Colour, 
and full of ſmall Knobs on the Outſide ; the Pulp is 
ſoft, white, and of a ſour and ſweet Taſte intermixed, 
having many oblong dark-coloured Seeds. 

The zu Sort is a Tree of humbler Growth, ſeldom 
riſing more than twenty Feet high, and is well furniſhed 
with Branches on every Side : the Leaves of this Sort 
have an agreeable Scent when rubbed ; the Fruit is 
roundiſh and ſcaly, and when ripe turns of a purple Co- 
tour, and hath a ſweet Pulp. 

The 4th Sort commonly grows from thirty to forty 
Feet in the W-/i-Indies, This hath oblong pointed 
Leaves, which have ſome ſlender Furrows, and when 
rubbed have a ſtrong Scent ; the Fruit of this Sort is 
ſeldom eaten but by the Negroes; the Tree grows in 
moiſt Places in all the Iſlands of the Weft-Indies. 

The 5th Sort is much cultivated in Peru, for the 
Fruit; and from thence the Seeds have been brought 

to England, and many Plants have been raiſed. This 
grows to a very large Tree in its native Country, and is 
well furniſhed with Branches, which are garniſhed with 
Leaves of a bright green Colour, and much larger than 
thoſe of any of the other Sorts. The Fruit is oblong, 
and ſcaly on the Outſide, and of a dark purple Colour 
when ripe; the Fleſh is ſoft and ſweet, has many brown 
Seeds intermixed, which are very ſmooth and ſhining ; 
the Fruit is eſteemed by the Peruvians as one of their moſt 

. delicate Sorts. This bas produced Flowers in England, 
but no Fruit. 

The 6th and 7th Sorts grow in ſome of the French 
Iſlands, alſo in Cuba, in great Plenty ; and to the Height 
of thirty Feet or more ; their Fruit are eſteemed by the 
Inhabitants of thoſe Iſlands, who give them to ſick Per- 
ſens, reckoning them very cooling and wholeſome. 
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The 8th Sort grows plentifully in the Bahama Iſlands, 
where it ſeldom riſes to more than ten Feet high, hay. 
ing ſeveral Stems ; the Fruit is ſhaped like a Pear invert. 
ed. This is ſeldom eaten but by the Negroes, and is 
the Food of Guanas, and other Animals. 

This Sort will thrive in the open Air in England, if 
planted in a warm ſheltered Situation ; but the Plants 
fhould be trained up in Pots, and ſheltered in Winter, 
for two or three Years, until they have acquired ſome 
Strength ; then they may be turned out of the Pots in 
the Spring, and planted in the full Ground, where they 
are to remain. This Sort has produced Flowers in the 
curious Garden of his Grace the Duke of Argyle, at 


Whitten, near Hounſlow, where it has been growing in 


the open Air for ſome Years, as alſo in the Nurſery of 
Mr. Gray, near Fulbam. The Seeds are frequently 
brought to England from North America ; and many Plants 
have been lately raiſed in the Gardens near Londen. 
The Seeds of this Sort are very different in Shape, from 
any of thoſe I have yet ſeen brought from the Iflands of 


the Weſt-Indies, and the Shape of the Leaves is alſo dif- 


ferent ; this caſts its Leaves in Autumn, whereas all 
the others retain their Leaves, never caſting them until 
the Spring, when the new Leaves come out. The Fruit 
is very different from thoſe of the other Species, two or 
three growing, joined together at their Foot Stalks. 
The Seeds of this Sort frequently remain a whole Year 
in the Ground; therefore the Earth ſhould not be diſ- 
turbed, where they are ſown, if the Plants do not come 
up the firſt Year ; but the beſt Way is, to ſow the Seeds 
in Pots, which may be ſheltered in Winter ; and if they 
are plunged into a moderate hot Bed in the Spring, the 
Plants will come up much ſooner than in the open Air ; 
ſo will have more Time to get Strength before Winter. 

All the Sorts, which are Natives of the warm Parts 
of America, are too tender to live in this Country, if not 
preſerved in warm Stoves; they come up very eaſily 
from the Seeds which are brought from America, if they 
are freſh ; but the Seeds muſt be ſown on a good hot 
Bed, or in Pots of light Farth, and plunged into a hot 
Bed of Tanners Bark. Theſe Seeds ſhould be ſown as 
ſoon as poſſible when they arrive, unleſs it is very late 
in the Autumn, orin Winter; in which Caſe they ſhould 
not be ſown till February, becauſe if the Seeds receive 
much Damp in Winter, they will rot; and if the Plants 
ſhould come up at that Seaſon, it will be very difficult 
to preſerve them till the Spring; ſo that when theſe Seeds 
come to England, pretty early in the Spring, it is by 
much the beſt Lime; becauſe the Plants come up early, 
and will have Time to get Strength, before the cold 
Weather comes on in Autumn. 

If theſe Plants are kept in the Bark Stove, and care- 
fully managed, they will make great Progreſs; but in 
warm Weather they ſhould have Plenty ot freſh Air ad- 
mitted to them ; for when the Air is excluded too much, 
they are apt to grow ſickly, and are ſoon attacked by 
Vermin, which will multiply and ſpread over the whole 
Surface of the Leaves, and cauſe them to decay ; but if 
the Plants are carefully —— their Leaves will con- 
tinue green all the Winter, and make a very good Appear- 
ance in the Stove at that Seaſon. | 

As theſe Plants advance in their Growth, ſo they 
ſhould be ſhifted into larger Pots, but this muſt be done 
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with Caution; for nothing is more prejudicial than over 
tting them. They muſt conſtantly remain in the Tan 
bel, otherwiſe they will make but little Progreſs ; for 
although they will live in a dry Stove, yet they will not 
thrive, nor will their Leaves appear ſo fine, as when 
they are preſerved in a vigorous growing State, and it is 
more for the Beauty of their Leaves, than any Hopes 
of their producing Fruit in this Country, that they are 
ſerved in Stoves ; for though ſome of the Sorts have 
uced Flowers in England, yet none have ever ſhewn 
their Fruit here. 
Some of theſe Plants are 12 or 14 Feet high in our 
Gardens, and a few Years ago there were Plants of the 
5th Sort in the Garden at Chelſea, more than 20 Feet 
high, and produced Flowers two or three Years. The 
Stove in which theſe Plants are placed, ſhould, during 
the Winter Seaſon, be kept to the Ananas Heat, marked 
on the Botanical Thermometers. The Earth ſhould be 
light and rich, in which they are planted, and the Tan 
Bed frequently turned over and refreſhed. Their Wa- 


terings muſt be frequent in Summer, but not in too great 


Quantity. In Winter, a little once a Week in open pa 


Weather, and, in Froſt, once in a Fortnight, or three 
Weeks, will be ſufficient. 

ANTHEMIS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 870. Chamemelum. 

Tourn. Inſt. Chamomile. 6 
The Cbaradſers are, 

It is a Plant with a compound Flower whoſe common 
Empalement is hemiſpherical, and compoſed of many narrow 
Scales which-are equal. The Border, or Rays of the Flower, 
is compoſed of many female Flowers, whoſe Petals are 
ſtretched out like Tongues on one Side, and are indented 
in three Parts at their Extremity. The Middle, or Diſk 
of the Flower, is compoſed of many hermaphrodite Flareti, 
which are Funnel. ſbaped, ere, and cut into five Parts at 
the Top. Theſe have five ſhort narrow Stamina, which are 
crowned by cylindrical Summits, ꝛbbich are bollow, Thbe 
Germen is ſituated at the Bottom, ſupporting a ſlender 
Styl-, crowned by two reflexed Stigma, the Germen after- 
ward becomes an oblong naked Seed. The Female Flowers 
bave no Stamina, but an oblong Germen in the Center ſup- 
porting two inflexed Styles. 

The Species are, 

1. Ax THENMIis folits pinnato-compoſitis linearibus acu- 
tis ſubvillofes. Lin. Sp. P. 894. Chamomile with winged 
Leaves, compoſed of many very. narrow pointed Parts, 
which are hoary. This is the Chamemelum nobile ſiue 
Leucanthemum edoratius. C. B. P. 135, common or noble 
Chamomile. There is a Variety of this with double Flow- 
ers, which is much propagated in the Gardens, but the 
Flowers are not ſo good for Medicine as the ſingle. 

2. ANTHEMIS receptaculis conieis paleis ſetaceis ſemini- 
bus coronato-marginatis. Flor, Suec. Chamomile with a 
conical Receptacle, of briſtly Chaff, and bordered Seeds. 
Wild Chamomile, or May Weed. 

3. ANTHEMIs receptaculis conicis paleis ſetaceis ſemini- 
bus nudis. Lin. Sp. P. Chamomile with a conical Recep- 
tacle, briſtly Chaff, and naked Seeds. Chamemelum 
fœtidum. C. P. B. Stinking May Weed. 

4. ANTHEMIs florum paleis rigidis pungentibus. Flor. 
Leyd. 172. Chamomile with ſtiff pungent Chaff between 
the Flowers. 

s. ANTHEMIS erefa foliorum apicibus ſubſpinoſs, Lin. 
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Sp. Plant. 893. ah or Chamomile with Leaves ending 


with Spines. Spaniſh Chamomile with a large Flower. 

6. .ANTHEMIS foliis pinnatis denticulatis carnaſis caule 
ramoſo. Lin. Sp. Plant. 893. Chamomile with pinnated 
Leaves, which are thick and indented, and a branching 
Stalk. Chamæmelum maritimum. Sea Chamomile. 

7. ANTHEMIS folits pinnatifidis obtuſit planit, pedun- 
culis birſutis, foliofts calycibus tomentofss, H. C. Chamo- 
mile with plain blunt Leaves, winged at their Extremity, 
hairy Foot Stalks, and a leafy woolly Empalement. 
Hoary Sea Chamomile with a thick Wormwood Leaf. 

8. ANTHEMIS foliis ſimplicibus dentato-laciniatis, I. 
S. P. Chamomile with ſingle indented cut Leaves. Broad 
leaved Portugal Chamomile, with a Buck's Horn Leaf. 

9. ANTHEMIS folits pinnato-multifidis planis, laciniis 

linearibus acutis trifidis, pedunculis longiſſimis. H. C. 
Chamomile with plain winged multifid Leaves, with 
very narrow acute Segments, which are trifid, and long 
Foot Stalks. Chamæmelum Orientale. Eaſtern Chamomile 
with a Wormwood Leaf. 
10. ANTHEMIS foliis fimplicibus ovato-lanceolatis re- 
ndo crenatis, L. S. P. Chamomile with fingle, oval, 
Spear-ſhaped Leaves, which are crenated. Portugal Cha- 
momile with a Maudlin Leaf. 

11. ANTHEMIs caulibus unifloris decumbentibus follis 
pinnato-multifidis. L. H. C. Chamomile with ſingle Stalks 
lying on the Ground, terminated by a ſingle Flower, 
and winged Leaves. Pellitory of Spain. 

12. ANTHEMIS caule ramo/o foliis pinnato-multifedis 
ſetaceit, calycibus villsfis pedunculatis. Hort. Cliff. 414. 
Chamomile with a branching Stalk, multifid winged 
Leaves which are briſtly, and hairy Foot Stalks. Ox 
Eye with May Weed Leaves. Of this there is a Va- 
riety with the Outſide of the Rays, of a purple Colour. 

13. ANTHEMIS is bipinnatis laciniis linearibus inte- 
gris, pedunculis nudis longiſſi mit. Flor. Leyd. Prod. 171. 
Chamomile with double winged - Leaves, cut into nar- 
row whole Segments, and long naked Stalks. Alpine Ox 
Eye with a Wormwood Leaf. 

14. ANTHEMIS Vallis pinnato-compoſitis linearibus gla- 
bris ſquamis calycis nitidiſſimis. Chamomile with narrow, 
compound, winged Leaves, which are ſmooth, and the 
Scales of the Empalement very beautiful. 

15. ANTHEMIS folts pinnatifidis linearibus brevibug, 
radius longiſſimis trifidis. Chamomile with narrow ſhort 
— which are winged at the Ends, and long trifid 
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16. ANTHEMIS folits bipinnatis ſerratis ſubtus tomen- 
tofis caule Corymboſo. Lin. Sp. P. 896. Chamomile with 
double winged Leaves, which are woolly on their under 
Side, ſawed on their Edges, and a Stalk terminated by a 
Corymbus. Alpine Ox Eye with a white Flower. 

17. ANTHEMIS foltts pinnatis acute ſefratis ſubtus to- 


. mentofrs, pedunculis florum longiſſimis. Chamomile with 


winged Leaves, which are fharply ſawed, woolly under- 
neath, and very long Foot Stalks to the Flowers. There 
is a Variety of this with white, and another with Sulphur- 
coloured Flowers. 

18. ANTHEMIS foliis ovatis integris — floribus 
umbellatis ſparſis. Chamomile with oval entire Leaves 
growing cloſe to the Stalks, and Flowers in looſe Um- 
bels. Eaſtern Ox Eye with a Leaf of Coaſtmary. 


19. ANTHEMIS eres foliorum apicibus ſubſp 
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Lin. Gen, Plant. 893. Upright Chamomile. whoſe Leaves 
are terminated with ſmall Spines. White flowering Spa- 
niſh Chamomile with a large Flower. 

20. ANTHEMIS foliis pinnatifidis laciniatis, pedienculis 
nudis ſubvilloſis, Hort. Cliff. 415. Chamomile with cut 
winged Leaves, and naked hairy Foot Stalks. 

21. ANTHEMIS caule decompoſito calycibus ramiferis. 
Hort. Cliff. 413. Chamomile with a decompound Stalk, 
and a branching Empalement. Annual A/terifcus with 
childing Flowers, called by the Arabs, _ 

22. ANTHEMIS foliis trinernatis pedunculis terminali- 
bus rams longioribus. H. C. Chamomile with Leaves di- 
viding into threes, the Foot Stalks growing at the Ex- 
tremity, which are longer than the Branches. Leaſt 
creeping Marth Chryſanthemum with a Smallage Leaf. 

The 1ſt Sort is the common Chamomile, which 
grows in Plenty on Commons, and waſte Land. It is a 
trailing perennial Plant, which puts out Roots from the 
Branches as they lie on the Ground, whereby it ſpreads 
and multiplies greatly; ſo that whoever is willing to 
cultivate this Plant, need only procure a few Slips in 
Spring, and plant them a Foot aſunder, that they may 
have Room to ſpread, and they will ſoon cover the 


Ground. Formerly this Plant was uſed for planting of 


Walks, which, when mowed and rolled, looked well for 
ſome Time, but being very ſubje& to decay in large 
Patches, the Walks became unſightly, for which Reaſon 
it was diſuſed. The Flowers of this Sort are ordered 
for Medicinal Uſe, but the Market People generally (cll 
the double Flowers, which are much larger, but not ſo 
ſtrong as the ſingle. The double Sort is equally hardy, 
and may be propagated in the fame Manner. 


'The 2d Sort is a common annual Weed, which gow 
eed, 


among Corn, it flowers in May, ſo was called May 

though. ſome have applied that Title improperly to the 
Cotula fetida, which rarely flowers till late in June. 
This is the 3d Sort here enumerated, of which there is 
a Variety with double Flowers, which is preſerved by 


often Planting the Slips and Cuttings, ſo that although 


the Plant is naturally an annual, yet by this Method it 
may be continued, as are the Chryſantbemums, and ſome 
other annual Plants. 

The 4th, 5th, and 8th Sorts are annual Plants, which 
grow naturally in Spain, Portugal, Italy, and the South 
of France, from whence their Sceds have been brought 
to England, where the Plants are preſerved in Botanic 
Gardens for the Sake of Variety. They riſe eaſily from 
Seeds ſown in the Spring, and require no other Culture, 
but to thin the Plants, where they grow cloſe, allowing 
them a Foot and a Half room each Way, and clean them 
from Weeds. They flower in July, and their Seeds ri- 

n in September. | 


The 6th, 7th, gth, and 1oth Sorts are perennial | 


Plants, theſe grow naturally in Spain, Portugal, and Greece, 
from whence their Seeds have been brought to England, 
and the Plants are preſerved in ſome curious Gardens for 
the Sake of Variety. They are hardy and may be pro- 
pagated either by Seeds or Slips, if by Seeds, they ſhould 
be ſown in the Spring upon poor Land, where the Plants 
will continue much longer than in good Ground. The 
Slips may be planted during any of the Summer Months, 
obſerving to plant them in a ſhady Border, and water 
them until they have taken Root. In the Autumn they 


En 
may be removed to the Places where they are 0 
remain, and will require ho other Care but to keep them 
clean from Weeds. Theſe RJants do not grow tall, but 
are buſhy, io ſhould be allowed Room to grow, Their 
Flowers are white, and continue from July to Ofzer, 

and the Seeds ripen in Autumn. | 
The x 1th Sort is the Pellitory of Spain, the Roots of 
which are uſed for the 'Tooth-ach, being extʒemely 
warm; when they are applied to the Part affected, they 
draw out the cold Rheum, and are often ſerviceable, 
This is a perennial Plant, with a long taper Root like 
a Carrot, which grows naturally in Spain and Portugal, 


from whence their Roots are brought to England, The | 


Branches of this trail upon the Ground, and ſpread a 
Foot or more on every Side, theſe are garniſhed with 
fine winged Leaves, like thoſe of the common Chamo- 
mile, at the Extremity of each Branch is produced one 
large ſingle Flower, like Chamomile but much larger, 
the Rays of which are of a pure white within, but pur- 
ple on their outſide. After the Flowers are paſt, the 
Receptacle ſwells to a large ſcaly Cone; between theſe 
Scales are lodged the Seeds; it flowers in June and Juh, 
and the Seeds ripen in September, but unleſs the Seaion is 
warm and dry, they do not ripen in England, for the 
Wet falls between the Scales, and rots them in Embryo, 

The 12th Sort is the Ox Eye of the Shops ; this is an 
annual Plant, which riſes upwards of two Feet high, 
ſending out many lateral Branches, which are garniſhed 
with fine winged Leaves, each Branch being terminated 
by a ſingle Flower, which in ſome are white, others yel- 
low, and ſome with naked . Heads, having no Rays. 
Theſe have been by many ſuppoſed to be diſtinct Species, 
but I have frequently had all the Varieties ariſe from 
Seeds of the ſame Plant. This flowers in Fuly, Auguft, 
and September, and the Seeds ripen in September and 
October, and may be treated in the ſame Manner as the 
annual Sorts before mentioned. 

The 13th Sort is perennial ;- it branches out on every 
Side, but doth not riſe more than two Feet high, the 
Leaves are hoary, and have ſome Reſemblance to thoſe 
of the common — the Flowers ate white, and 
like thoſe of the Ox Eye Daiſy, ſtanding ſingle upon 
long Foot Stalks. This Plant begins to flower in June, 
and continues till the Froſt puts a ſtop to them. It may 
be propagated either by Seeds or Slips as the perennial 
Sorts before — and is equally hardy. 

The 14th Sort is an annual Plant, which grows little 
more than a Foot high, ſending out ſeveral lateral Bran- 
ches, which are garniſhed with ſmooth narrow winged 
Leaves, rather finer cut than thoſe of Chamomile ; the 
Flowers grow at the Extremity of the Branches, which 
are of a deep yellow Colour, and in Size like thoſe of 
the Corn Marygold; the Empalement of the Flower is 
compoſed of many neat filvery Scales. This flowers in 
Auguſt, and the Seeds are ripe in Odaber. I received the 
Seeds of this Sort from Florence, but do not know the 
natural Place of its Growth, but it may be ſown in an 
open Bed of light Earth, and requires no more Care than 
the annual Sorts before mentioned. 

The Seeds of the 15th Sort I received from the Cape 
of goed Flope, This is alſo an annual Plant, which grows 
ittle above a Foot high, with an upright Stalk putting 
out ſome lateral Branches, which are garniſhed Ms 
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ſhort narrow Leaves, divided at their Extremity. The 
Flowers ſtand on long Foot Stalks, the Rays are of a 
bright yellow within, and purple on their Outſide ; theſe 
are long and narrow, the Empalement.is compoſed of 
filvery Scales: This flowers in Fuly, and will continue 
to produce Flowers till Winter, when the Roots decay. 
The Seeds of this Sort ſhould be ſown in Antumn in 
Pots filled with light Earth, and placed under a common 
Frame in Winter, to protect them from Froſt, but they 
ſhould have free Air in mild Weather; in the Spring 
the Plants will come up, when theym uſt be inured to 
the open Air, into which they ſhould be removed as ſoon 
as the Danger of hard Froſts is over, and treated as 
other hardy exotick Plants. By this Method good Seeds 
may be obtained, whereas thoſe Plants which ariſe from 
Seeds ſown in the Spring, will not perfe& Seeds unleſs 
the Seaſon proves warm. 

The 16th, 17th and 18th Sorts are perennial Plants. 


Theſe are propagated by Seeds, which they produce in. 


Plenty ; they may be ſown on a Bed of common Earth 
in the Spring, and when the Plants are ſtrong enough 
to remove, they may be tranſplanted into large open 
Borders, near Shrubs, where they may have room to 
grow, for they ſpread out on every Side, therefore 
require three Feet Diſtance from other Plants; in theſe 
large open Spots, they will make a pretty Variety from 

une to November, during which Time they contigue 
in flower: Some of theſe are white, others are of a ſul- 
phur, and ſome have yellow Flowers, but theſe vary from 
Seed; the HFaſtern Sorts grow taller, and the Flowers larger 
than the common, in other Particulars they are the ſame: 

The 19th and 20th Sorts are annual — which 
grow naturally in Spain, and the Iſlands of Greece. The 
1ſt Sort hath an upright Stalk two Feet high, ſending out 
many lateral Branches : The Flowers of this are white 
and large; it flowers in June, and continues till the 
Froſt ſtops it. The 20th is a low branching Plant, never 
riſing a Foot high, but the Branches extend on every Side 
to a. conſiderable Diſtance : The Flowers of this are 
white, and like thoſe of the common Chamomile, theſe 
are hardy, ſo may be treated in the ſame Manner as the 
before mentioned annual Sorts. 

The. Seeds of the 21ffwere brought from Africa, by 
the late Dr. Shaw, and diſtributed. to many curious Bo- 
taniſts in Italy, France, and England, where the Plants 
were raiſed. This grows near two Feet high, with an 
upright Stem, having a ſingle Flower.at the Top, from 
whaſe Empalement there are two or three Foot Stalks 
put out horizontally, about two Inches long, each hav- 
ing a ſingle Flower, ſmaller than the firſt, like the — 
ding Marygold, or Hen and Chicken Daiſy. The 
ſhould be ſown in Autumn, and treated as is before direct- 


ed for the 15th Sort, otherwiſe. the Seeds are ſeldom. 


perfected in England. 


The 22d Sort grows naturally in Jamaica, from whence: 


received it, with another Sort having larger Leaves: 
They came up as Weeds in a Tub of Earth brought over 
with otirer Plants; it trails its Branches on the Ground, 
and ſends out Roots at every Joint, ſo that in a ſhort time, 


it will ſpread over a large Spot; it is too tender to thrive - 


in England, unleſs placed in a Stove ; this like ſome other 
trailing Plants is not very productive of Flowers; theſe 
grow ſingle upon long naked Foot Stalks, which are pro- 
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duced at the Extremity of the Branches, and are of an 
Orange Colour ; it increaſes faſt enough by its trailing 
Branches, which will root into thoſe Pots which ſtand 
near them, ſo may be taken off and tranſplanted ; it alſo 
oduces Seeds ſometimes, but the other is the quicker 
thod to propagate it. 

ANTHERICUM Lin. Gen. Plant. 380. Pbalangium. 

Tourn. Inſt. Spiderwort. 
The Charafers are, 

The Flower bath no Empalement, and is compoſed of fix 
oblong blunt Petals, which ſpread open. It bath fix upright 
Awl-ſhaped Stamina, which are crowned by ſmall Summits, 
baving four Furrows. The Germen which is ſituated in the 


Center is three cornered, ſupporting a ſingle Style which is 


as long as the Stamina, and crowned by a three cornered 
Blunt Stigma. The Germen afterward becomes an cual 


ſmooth Capſule, baving three Furrows, opening in three 


Cells, which are filled with angular Seed;. 
The Species are, 
1. AYTHERICUM foliis planis ſcapo ramoſo corellis re- 
volutis. L. S. P. Antbericum with plain Leaves, a branch- 


ing Stalk, and Flowers turning backward. Aſphodel, with. 


rough compreſſed Leaves and a ſpreading Stalk. 
2. ANTHERICUM folits planis ſcape ramoſo corollis pla- 


nit. Lin. Sp. Plant. 310. Antbericum with plain Leaves, 


a branching Stalk, and Plain Petals. Branching Spider- 


wort with a ſmall Flower. 


3. ANTHERICUM foliis planis ſca ps ſimpliciſſimo. H. Up. 
Antbericum with plain Leaves, and a ſingle branchleſs 


Stalk. Branchleſs Spiderwort with a ſmall Flower. 


4. ANTHERICUM foliis carnofts teretibus caule fruticoſo, 


L. S. P. Anthericum with fleſhy taper Leaves, and a 


ſhrubby Stalk. Cape Spiderwort with Stalks and pulpy. . 


Onion Leaves. 


5. ANTHERICUM. foliis carnofus ſubulatis planiuſculis.. 


H. U. Antbericum with fleſhy plain Awl-ſhaped Leaves. 
Low Cape Spiderwort, with Aloe- ſnaped pulpy Leaves. 

6. ANTHERICUM foliis carnaſis ſubulatis ſemiteretibur 
frritis. H. U. Anthericum with Awl-ſhaped fleſhy half 


taper Leaves, growing cloſe. Low Aſphodel, with Awl-- 


ſhaped ſucculent Leaves. 

7. ANTHERICUM folits carnaſſt ſubulatis teretibus. H. 
U. Antbericum, with aul ſhaped fleſhy Leaves, which 
are taper. Small yellow African Spider-wort, with nar- 
row Leaves. 


8. ANTHERICUM ecaule foliie carnofis teretibus ſpicis- 


florum longiſſimis laxis. Fig. Plant. pl. 39. Low African 
Spiderwort with taper: fleſhy Leaves and very long looſe 
Spikes of Flowers. 


9. ANTHERICUM ſeſſile foliis Iinearibus planis caule 
decumbente. Fig. Plant. pl. 39. f. 2. Low Spiderwort with 


narrow plain Leaves and a trailing Stalk. 


10. ANTHERICUM.foliis enſiformibus filamentis lanatis- 
Flor. Suec. 268. Antbericum with Sword-ſhaped Leaves, 


and downy Stamina. Marſh Yellow. Aſphodel. 
11. ANTHERICUM foliis enfiformibus periantbiis trila- 
bis filamentis glabris. Anthericum with Sword-ſhaped 


Leaves, an Empalement with three Lobes and ſmooth: 


Stamina. Marſh Alpine Spiderwort, with an Iris Leaf. 
The 1 Sort grows near two Feet high, the Stalk 

branches out on every Side; each Branch being termi- 

nated by a looſe Spike of Flowers, which are white, and 


the Petals are turned backward to their Foot Stalk. The 
Leaves- 
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Leaves of this Sort are flat, and the Root is perennial, 
but the Branches decay in Autumn. 

The 2d Sort hath a perennial Root, but an annual 
Stalk, which decays in Autumn ; the Stalks riſe about the 
ſame Height as the former, ſending out many lateral ones 
in like Manner, terminated by looſe Spikes of Flowers, 
which are white, but the Petals are plain, and do- not 
turn back as in the other Sort, 

The 3d Sort hath plain Leaves and an unbranching 
Stalk, in which it chiefly differs from the former. The 
Root is perennial, but the Stalks decay in Winter. 

Theſe three Sorts grow naturally in Spain, Portugal, 
and other warm Countries; they were more common 
ſome Years ago in the Engliſb Gardens, than at preſent ; 
for the ſevere Winter in 1740, killed moſt of their 
Roots. 'Theſe flower in June and July, and their Seeds 
are ripe in September, "They are propagated by Seeds 
which ſhould be ſown in Autumn, for thoſe which are 
ſown.in the Spring, never come up the ſame Year, but 
remain in the Ground till the following Spring, ſo often 
miſcarry. They ſhould be fown in a Bed of light ſandy 
Earth, in a warm Situation, and when the Plants come 
up, they muſt be kept clean from Weeds during the 
Summer, and in Autumn when their Leaves decay, they 
ſhould be carefully taken up, and tranſplanted into a.Bed 
of light Earth, at a Foot Diſtance from each other. 
If the Winter ſhould prove ſevere, the Bed ſhould be 
covered with Straw, Peaſe Haulm, or ſuch li 
ing, to keep out the Froſt, or if ſome old Tan from a 
hot Bed is ſpread over the Ground, it will prevent 
the Froſt from penetrating it, and preſerve the 
Roots. In this Bed they may remain one Year, by 
which Time they will be ſtrong enough to flower. There- 
fore the following Autumn they ſhould be carefully 
taken up, ſo as not to break their Roots, and planted 
in the Borders of. the Flower Garden, where the 
will laſt ſeveral Years, if they are not killed by Froſt, 
to prevent which, ſome rotten Tan ſhould be laid over 
the Roots in Winter, which will always ſecure them. 

The 4th Sort has been long preſerved in many Gar- 
dens near London, and was formerly known among the 
Gardeners, by the Title of Onion leaved Aloe. This Plant 
produces many ligneous Branches from the Root, each 
having a Plant with long taper Leaves, in Shape of thoſe 
of the Onion, which are full of a yellow Pulp very jui- 
cy. "Theſe Plants ſend out Roots, which run down and 
faſten themſelves into the Earth, by which they multi- 
ply greatly. The Flowers are produced on long looſe 
Spikes, and are yellow; theſe appear at different Times, 
ſo that the Plants are not long deſtitute of Flowers. 
They are ſucceeded by round ſmooth Seed Veſſels, hav- 
ing three Cells, filled with triangular Secds ; but as the 
Plant multiplies ſo faſt by Offsets, the Secds are little 
regarded. It grows naturally at the Cape of Good Hope, 
and requires a little Shelter in Winter, but in mild Sea- 
ſons I have had Plants live without any Cover, which 
were planted cloſe to a warm Wall. 

The 5th and 6th Sorts grow.cloſe to the Ground never 
riſing with any Stalk. The 5th hath broad, flat, pulpy 
Leaves reſembling thoſe of ſome Sorts of Aloe, ſo was 
formerly by Gardeners called Aloe with Flowers of Spi- 
:derwort. The Leaves ſpread open flat on the Ground, 
-and the Flowers are produced on looſc Spikes, like the 


t Cover- 
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former, but they are ſhorter. The Flowers are.yellow, 


and appear at different Seaſons. This is propagated by 


Offsets, which are put out in Plenty, and muſt be plant. 
ed in Pots filled with light ſandy Earth, and in Winter 
placed in the Green-houſe, and treated as other hardy 
ſucculent Plants, which come from the Cape of Goed- 
Hope, where this Plant grows naturally. It muſt be kept 
pretty dry in Winter, and if ſcreened from Froſt, it 
will require no artificial Warmth. 

The 6th Sort hath long narrow pulpy Leaves, which 
are almoſt taper, but flatted on their upper Side ; this 
ſends out many Offsets, by which it may be increaſed 
N The Flowers are yellow, and grow on 
org looſe Spikes, as the former; theſe appear at different 
Seaſons; thoſe of the Spring and Summer are ſucceeded 
by Seed Veſſels in great Plenty, which ripen very well, 
It muſt be treated in the ſame Manner as the former. 

The 7th Sort is annual: This is a low Plant growing 
cloſe to the Ground, having pretty long ſucculent Leaves, 
which are taper, but flatted on their upper Side; the 
Flowers grow in looſe ſpikes, which are ſhorter than 
either of the other Sorts. They are yellow, and are 
ſucceeded by round Seed Veſſels, like thoſe of the for- 
mer Sorts ; the Plants periſh ſoon after their Seeds ripen. 
'The Seeds of this Sort ſhould be ſown on a warm Bor- 
der of light Earth, in April, where they are to remain, 
and when the Plants come up, they will require nc other 
Care but to keep them clean from Weeds, and to thin 
them where they are too cloſe. This Sort flowers in 
July, and the Seeds ripen in O#:ber. 

The 8th Sort never riſes to a Stalk, but the Leaves 
come out cloſe to the Ground. Theſe are long, taper, 
ſucculent, and of a Sea-green Colour, growing erect; 
the Flower Stems riſe between the Leaves, and are near 
three Feet long. The upper Half being thinly garniſh- 
ed with yellow Flowers, thaped like thoſe of the other 
Species. Theſe appear at different Seaſons, ſo that the 
Plants are ſeldom long deſtitute of Flowers. This Sort 
doth not ſend out Ofisets freely, but as it produces Sceds 
annually, it may be had in Plenty. It muſt be treated as 
the 4th, 5th, and 6th Sorts. | 

The gth Sort is a Native of Jamaica, where it grows 

naturally in moſt Places; this is a very low Plant, hav- 
ing many long narrow Leaves like thoſe of Graſs ; from 
between theſe come out the Flower Stalks, which are 
five or ſix Inches in Length, falling to the Ground; at 
the Top the Flowers are collected into ſmall Heads; 
theſe are yellow, and ſhaped like thoſe of the former, 
They appear in June and July, and their Seeds ripen in 
Auguſt and September. This is tender, ſo mult be placed 
in a Stove, otherwiſe the Plants will not liye in this Coun- 
try : It may be eaſily propagated by Seeds, which ſhould 
be ſown on a hot Bed in Spring, and when the Plants 
come up mult be treated as is directed for other tender 
exotic Plants from the ſame Country. | 

The 10th and 11th Sorts grow naturally on Bogs in 
moſt of the Northern Countries, the 10th is common 
in many Parts of England, but particularly in Lencaſbire, 
from whence it had the Title of Loncaſir Aſphodcl, it 
alſo grows on a Bog upon Putney Heath, The other grows 
naturally in Denmark, Sweden, and Lapland. Theſe are 
both low Plants, having narrow Leaves, which grow 
cloſe to the Ground, the Flower Stems rife __ * 

ches 


* 
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es high, being terminated by a looſe Spike of ſmall 
* F — Theſe differ, * Stamina of the 10th 
Le woolly, whereas thoſe of the other are ſmooth. 
Theſe Plants growing naturally on Bogs, are with Diffi- 
culty preſerved in Gardens. | 

ANTHERZX, are the Summits or little Tops in the 
Middle of a Flower, ſupported by the Stamina or Chives. 

ANTHOLYZA. We have no Engliſb Name for 
this Plant. 

The Charader:s are, 

It bath-an imbricated Sheath growing alternate, and 
is permanent ; the Flower is of one Leaf, which is tu- 
bulous, and opens above with compreſſed Faws. The upper 
Lip is ſlender, long, ere, and waved ; the two Jaws are 
ſhirt, and joined at their Baſe ;, the under Lip is "= 

rt, and the middle Segment turns downward ; it bath 
three lang ſlender Stamina, two of which are under the 


crowned by pointed Summits. Under the Flower is ſituated 


upper Lip, and the other lies in the under Lip; 75 are 
the Germen, ſupporting ® ſlender Style the — of the 


Stamina which is crowned by a ſlender trifid reflexed Stig- 

ma. The Germen becomes a roundiſh three cornered V 2 

baving three Cells, in which are many triangular Seeds. 
The Species are, 

t. ANTHOLYZA fſlamine unico declinato. L. S. P. An- 
thalyza with one Stamen declining. Cornflag with a ſcar- 
let Flower, whoſe upper Lip is erect and ſiſtular. 

2. ANTHOLYZA — linearibus ſulcatis floribus albis 
uno verſu diſpeſitis. Fig. Plant. Pl. 40. Strange Corn 
with narrow furrowed Leaves, and white Flowers 
on one Side of the Stalk. | 

There has lately been many other Species raiſed from 
Seeds which were brought from the Cape of Good Hope, 
but they have not as yet produced any Flowers in Eng- 
land, ſo I have not inſerted them here. 

The iſt Sort hath round red bulbous Roots, from 
which ariſe ſeveral rough furrowed Leaves, which are 
near a Foot long, and half an Inch broad ; between theſe 
comes out the Flower Stem immediately from the Root, 
which riſes two Feet high, is hairy, and hath ſeveral 
Flowers coming out on each Side. Theſe are of one Leaf 
cut into ſix unequal Parts at the Top: One of theſe Seg- 
ments is ſtretched out much beyond the other, ſtanding 


erect; the Margins are waved and cloſed together wrap- 


ping up the three Stamina. Theſe Flowers are red and 
appear in June, and the Seeds ripen in September. | 

The Roots of the 2d Sort are in Shape and Size like 
thoſe of the vernal Crocus, but the outer Skin is thin 
and white; from this arifes five or ſix long narrow 
Leaves, which are deeply furrowed. Between theſe 
ariſe the Flower Stem, a Foot and a Half high, bending 
on one Side toward the Top, where the Flowers come 
out, ranged on one Side, ſtanding erect. Theſe have each 
a Spatha or Sheath, of one Leaf, divided into two, end- 
ing in Points, and are permanent. The Flower is of one 


Leaf, having a long Tube, but divided into fix unequal 


Segments at the Top, which ſpread open, their Margins 
being waved and turned inward. The three Stamina riſe 
under the upper Segment, which is larger than the others, 
and below is ſituated the trifid Style, crowned with pur- 
ple Stigma. After the Flower is paſt, the Germen becomes 
a three cornered Seed Veſſel, opening in- three Cells, 
which are filled with triangular Seeds. The Flowers are 
white, appear in May, and the Seeds ripen in Auguft. 
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Theſe Plants are Natives of Africo, from whence 
their Seeds have been obtained, and were firſt raiſed in 
the Dutch Gardens. 

They are propagated by Offsets, which the bulbons 
Roots ſend forth in great Plenty; or by Seeds, 
which are ſometimes perfected in Europe, Theſe Seeds 
ſhould be ſown ſoon after they are ripe ; for if they are 
kept out of the Ground till the following Spring, they 
often miſcarry, and always remain a Year or more in 
the Ground before they grow. If the Seeds are ſown in 
Pots of light Earth, and plunged into an old Bed of 
Tan which has loſt its Heat, and ſhaded in the Middle 
of the Day in hot Weather, the Seeds will come up the 
following Winter : Therefore they muſt be kept cover- 
ed with Glaſſes to ſcreen them from Cold, otherwiſe the 
young Plants will be deſtroyed. Theſe muſt remain in 
the Pots two Years, by which Time they will have 
— enough to be planted each into a ſeparate ſmall 
Pot filled with light Earth. The Time ſor tranſplant- 
ing theſe Roots is in July or Auguſi, when their Leaves 
are decayed. In Summer the Pots may be placed in the 
open Air, but in Winter they muſt be removed into a 
warm Green-houſe, or placed under a hot Bed Frame, 
for they are not very tender ; but where any Damp ari- 
ſes, it is very apt to occaſion a Mouldineſs upon their 

Leaves. The Roots _ up in — and the Flow- 
ers begin to appear in May; the Sri in Augu 

and foon after their — and Stalks rp neon, 4. 
Roots may be taken up, and kept fix Weeks or two 
Months out of the Ground, ſo may be eaſily tranſport- 
ed from one Country to another at that Time. The 
Flowers are a great Ornament to the Green-houſe, and 
as the Plants require but little Culture fo deſerve a Place 
in every good Garden. | 

AN THOSPER MUM, Amber Tree, vulgò. 

The Characters are, 

It is male and female in 3 Plants ; the male Flow- 
ers bave no Petals, but a coloured Empalement of one Leaf, 
which is cut into four Parts almoſt to the Bottom. Out 
of the Bottom ariſe four ſlender Stamina,” crowned with 
oblong ſquare Summits, having a deep Furrow- through 
their Middle, The female Flowers hade the ſame Structure 
as the male, but have no Stamina; inflead of which, there 
is an ov Germen, ſituated in the Bottom, ſupporting two 
recurved Styles crowned with a flender Stigma. The Ger- 
men one becomes a roundiſb Capſule having four Cells, 
which contain ſeveral angular Seeds. 

We know but one Species of this Genus, viz. 

ANTHOSPERMUM mas & forming, Hort. Cliff. 455. 
Male and female Amber Tree. 

This Plant has been long known in curious Gardens 
under the Title of Frutex Africanus, ambram ſpirans, or 
Amber Tree ; by ſome Ambergris, from the Scent be- 
ing ſuppoſed to be like that of Ambergris. . 

It is preſerved in moſt curious Gardens, which have 
Collections of tender Plants, and is eaſily p ted by 
planting Cuttings during any of the Summer Months, 

a Border of light Earth; which will take Root in fix 
Weeks Time, provided they are watered and ſhaded : 
Or if theſe Cuttings are planted in Pots, and pl in- 
to a very moderate hot Bed, they will take Root fooner, 
and there will be a greater Certainty of their growing. 
Then they ſhould be 8 with a Ball of to 
| their 


T 
their Roots, and planted into Pots filled with light ſandy 
Earth, and may be expoſed to the open Air until O«- 
ber; at which Time they ſhould be removed into the 
Conſervatory, where they ſhould be placed as free as poſ- 
ſible from being over-hung with other Plants; during 
the Winter Seaſon, they muſt be refreſhed with Water, 
but not too much at a Time. You may let them have 
as much Air as the Weather will permit, for if they are 
kept too cloſe, they will be ſubject to grow mouldy, and 
generally decay ſoon after; ſo that if the Green-houſe 
is damp, it will be difficult to- preſerve theſe Plants 
through the Winter. 

Theſe Shrubs may be trained up either to form round 
Heads, or Pyramids, being a very manageable Plant ; 
but ſhou'd not he often cut, for it will occaſion the 
Branches to grow very cloſe, whereby the Air will be 
excluded from the middle Part of the Plant ; which will 

cauſe the Leaves to decay, and the Branches to appear 
very unſightly : But if you ſuffer it to grow as it is natural- 
ly diſpoſed, (only obſerving to tie up the Stem to make 
it ſtrait) the Rant will thrive much better. 

The Beauty of this Shrub is in its ſmall ever-green 

Leaves, which grow as cloſe as Heath; and, being 
bruiſed between the Fingers, emit a very fragrant Odour. 

- Theſe Plants muſt be frequently renewed by Cuttings, 
for the old Plants are very ſubject to decay, ſeldom con- 

tinuing above three or four Years. | 

It is but of late Years there have been any of the fe 
male Plants in the Gardens, for all thoſe which we had 
formerly were the male, which being propagated by 

. Cuttings have been continued, ſo that no Seeds were 
ever produced in England till within a few Years paſt, 
when I received ſome from the Cape of Good Hope, from 
which I raiſed many Plants of both Sexes, and a few 
among them which have hermaphrodite Flowers; but 
theſe have not as yet produced any Seeds, which may have 
been occaſioned by the coldneſs of the two laſt Seaſons. 
ANTHYLLIS Lin. Gen. Plant. Ladies Finger. 
The Charaders are, | | 
It bath a permanent Empalement of one Leaf, which is 
feeling, hairy, and divided at the Top into five equal 
Parts. The Flower is of the Butterfly Kind, having a 
long Standard reflexed on both Sides beyond the Empale- 
ment; the two Wings are ſhort ; the Keel is of the ſame 
Length, and compreſſed. There are ten Stamina, which 
2 together, and are crowned by ſingle Summits, In the 
enter is ſituated an oblong Germen, ſupporting a ſingle 
Style, crowned by a blunt Stigma: The Germen afterward 
becomes a ſmall 9 Pod incloſed by the Empalement, 
baving one or two Seeds. 
The Species are, 
I. ANTHYLLIS berbacea foliis guaterno-pinnatis flori- 
Jus lateralibus. H. U. Herbaceous Kidney Vetch with 
winged Leaves, having four Lobes, and Flowers grow- 
ing from the Side of the Stalks. Five leaved Woundwort. 
2. ANTHYLLIs Herbacea foliis pinnatis inægualibus ca- 
pitulo duplicato. L. S. P. Kidney Vetch with unequal 
winged Leaves and double Heads. Low Woundwort with 
.a ſcarlet Flower. O | 
3. ANTHYLL1s berbaces foliis pinnatis inequalibus 4 
liolis caulinis lineari lanceolatis floribus capitatis ſimplicibus. 
Herbaceous Kidney Vetch with unequal winged Leaves, 


whoſe Lobes are narrow and Spear-ſhaped, and ſingle 
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Heads of Flowers. Ruſtick Woundwort ; and Ladies 
Fingers. | 

4. ANTHYLLIs berbacea foliis pinnatis equalibus capi. 
tulo terminali, Lin. Sp. Plant. 719. Herbaceous Wound. 
wort with equal winged Leaves, terminated by the Head 
of Flowers. Purple Milk Vetch. 

5. ANTHYLLIS herbacea foliis pinnatis inequalibus ca- 
pitulis ſalitariis. Lin, Sp. P. 719. Herbaceous Wound. 
wort, with unequal winged Leaves and a ſingle Head. 

6. ANTHYLLIS fruticaſa foliis pinnatis equalibus flori. 


bus capitatis. Hort. Cliff. 37 1. Shrubby Woundwort, with 


Leaves equally winged and Flowers collected in a Head, 


| Barba. Jovis, Fupiter's Beard, or Silver Buſh. 


7. ANTHYLL1s fruticoſa folits ternatis inægualibus ca- 
lycibus lanatis lateralibus. L. S. P. Shrubby — 
with three unequal Leaves, and a downy Flower Cup 
growing from the Sides. Hoary Cytiſus with a longer 
middle Leaf. ä . 
8. ANTHYLL1s fruticoſa ſpingſa foliis ſimplicibus. L. 


S. P. Shrubby prickly Woundwort with ſingle Leaves, 


Prickly Broom with Duckmeat Leaves and bluiſh Pur- 


ple Flowers. 

The 1ſt Sort grows naturally in Spain, Italy, and 
Sicily, This is an annual Plant, with trailing Branches, 
which ſpread flat on the Ground ; the Leaves grow by 


fours at each Joint, and the Flowers come out in Clui- 


ters on the Sides of the Stalks, having large ſwelling 


Empalements, out of which the extreme Parts of the 


Petals do but juſt appear ; theſe are of a yellow Colour, 
and are ſucceeded by ſhort Pods incloſed in the Empale- 
ment. It flowers in June and July, and the Seeds _ 
ripen in September ſhould be ſown on a Bed of light Eart 
in April, where the Plants are to remain ; they require 
no other Care, but to thin them to the Diſtance of two 
Feet, and keep them clean from Weeds. | 
'The 2d Sort grows naturally in Spain and Portuga!, 
from both which Countries I have received the Secds.; 
it alſo grows wild in Wales, and the [fe of Man. This is 
a biennial Plant, having ſingle Leaves at Bottom, which 
are oval and hairy; but thofe which grow out of the 
Stalks are winged, each being compoſed of two or three 


Pair of Lobes terminated by an odd one: The Flowers 


grow collected into Heads at the Top of the Stalks, ge. 
nerally double; theſe are of a bright ſcarlet. Colour, ſo 
make a pretty Appearance: It flowers in June and Ju, 
and the Seeds ripen in Ofober, When the Plants of this 
Sort grow on poor Land, they will ſometimes continue 
three Years, but in Gardens they ſeldom laſt longer 
than twe⸗ | 

The zd Sort grows naturally upon chalky Grounds in 
many Parts of England, fo is rarely admitted into Gar- 
dens. The Leaves of this Sort are much narrower than 
thoſe of the former, and have generally one or two 
Pair of Lobes more in each. The Heads of Flowers 
in this Species are ſingle, whercas the other has ge- 
nerally double Heads; add to theſe, the Root being 
perennial, which makes an eſſential Difference between 


them. 


ches; theſe are garniſhed by winged Leaves, which have 
an equal Number of Lobes, and are hairy; at the Ex- 
tremity of the Branches, the Flowers are produced in 


Heads ; theſe are of a purple Colour, and globular F oro. 


I 


The 4th Sort is a perennial Plant with trailing Bran- 
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It grows naturally on Mountains, in the South of Franc? 
and Italy, from whence [I have received the Seeds. It is 

ropagated by Seeds, which may be ſown in Autumn: 
lThoſe which are ſown in Autumn, will riſe the fpllow- 
ing Spring, and more certainly grow, than thoſe which 
are ſown in Spring, which ſeldom grow the ſame Year. 
When the Plants come up, they muſt be kept clean from 
Weeds; and where they are too cloſe together, they muſt 


be thinned. The following Autumn, they ſhould be tran- 


ſplanted to the Places where they are to remain, and 
will require no particular 3 * afterward. This 
Sort flowers in June and July, and the Seeds ripen 
in Ofober. 

The 5th Sort approaches near to the 3d, but the 
Leaves are hoary, and the Flowers are produced on the 
Side of the Branches; theſe are yellow, and collected 
into ſmall Heads. It is an anaual, or at moſt a biennial 
Plant ; for when it flowers early in the Summer, it com- 
monly decays ſoon after the Seeds are ripe ; whereas thoſe 
Plants which flower later in the Seaſon, and do not per- 


fe& Seeds, will abide another Lear. This may be pro- 


gated by Seeds as the former. 

The 6th Sort is the Barba Jovis, or Jupiter's Beard, 
by many called Silver Buſh, from the Whiteneſs of its 
Leaves. This is a Shrub which often grows ten or 
twelve Feet high, and divides into many lateral Branches, 
which are garniſhed with winged Leaves, compoſed of 
an equal Number of narrow Lobes, which are very 
white and hairy ; the Flowers are produced at the Ex- 
tremity of the — collected into ſmall Heads; 
theſe are of a bright yellow Colour, and appear in June; 
ſometimes they are ſucceeded by ſhort woolly Pods, 
containing two or three Kidney-ſhaped Seeds; but un- 
leſs the Seaſon proves warm, they do not ripen in this 
Country. It is propagated either by Seeds or Cuttings; 
if by Seeds, they ſhould be ſown in Autumn, in Pots fil- 
led with light Farth, and placed under a Frame in Win- 
ter to protect them from Froſt. The following Spring 
the Plants will riſe, and when ſtrong enough to remove, 
ſhould be each planted in a ſmall Pot filled with light 
Earth, and placed in the Shade, till they have taken new 
Root ; after which, they may be placed with other har- 
dy exotic Plants, in a ſhady Situation, till Ofober, when 
they mult be removed into Shelter, Theſe Plants are 
always houſed in Winter, yet I have had ſome of them 
live abroad three or four Years, which were planted a- 
gainſt a South-weſt aſpected Wall. It may alſo be pro- 
pagated by 3 which may be planted during any 
of the Summer Months, obſerving to water and ſhade 
them until they have taken Root. When the Cuttings 
have taken good Root, they ſhould be planted in Pots, 
and treated in the fame Manner as the former. 

The 7th Sort is a low Shrub ſeldom riſing above two 
Feet high, but ſends out many flender Branches ; theſe 
are garniſhed with hoary Leaves, which are ſometimes 
ſingle, but generally have three oval Lobes, the Mid- 
dle being longer than the other two; the Flowers are 
white, and come out from the Side of the Branches, 
three or four-joined together having woolly Empale- 
ments, but are rarely ſucceeded by Seeds in England. Tt 
may be propagated by Cuttings or Seeds, in the ſame 
Manner as the former Sort. This hath been an old Inha 
bitant in the Engliſh Gardens, | 


ANT 


The 8th Sort grows naturally in Spain and Portugal, 
from whence I have received the Seeds. This is a 
Shrub which youre nine or ten Feet high, having the 
Appearance of one Sort of Gorſe or Whin, but it hath 
round Leaves growing ſingle. It will live in the open 
Air in mild Winters, but hard Froſt will deſtroy it. It 
is propagated by Seeds only. 

ANTIRRHINUM. Snap-dragon, or Calves-ſnout. 

The Charafers are, 

The Empalement is of one Leaf, cut into five Parts, the 
two upper Segments being longer than the lower. The 
Flower is ringent, having an oblong Tube, and divided at 
the Top into two Lips, which are cloſed at the Faw. The 
upper Lip is cut into two, and reflexed on each Side; the 
under Lip is divided into three obtuſe Parts : In the Bot- 
tom is ſituated an obtuſe Nectarium, which is nat promi- 
nent. T here are four Stamina which are included in the up- 

ber Lip, two being longer, and two ſborter ; theſe are crown- 
ed by ſbort Summits. In the Center is placed a roundiſh Ger- 
men, ſupporting a ſingle Style, crowned with an obtuſe Stig- 
ma. The Germen afterward becomes a round obtuſe Cap- 
ſule having two Cells, which are ful! of ſmall angular Seeds. 
The Species are, 

I. ANTIRRHINUM foliis lanceolatis obtuſe; alternis caule 
ramoſiſſimo diffuſo. Hort. Cliff. Snap-dragon with obtuſe 
Spear-ſhaped Leaves growing alternate, and a diffuſed 
branching Stalk. The leaſt Field Snap-dragon. 

2. ANTIRRHINUM foliis lanceolatis petialatis calycibus 
corolla longioribus. Snap-dragon with Spear-ſhaped Leaves 
having Foot Stalks, and the Empalement longer than the 
Flower. Greater Field Snap-dragon. 

3. ANTIRRHINUM foliis lanceolatis petiolatis calycibus 
breviſſimis racemo terminali, Vir. Cliff. 61. Snap-dragon 
with Spear-ſhaped Leaves having Foot Stalks, very ſhort 
Flower Cups, and terminated by a Spike of Flowers. 
Great Snap-dragon with a longer Leaf. 

4. ANTIRRHINUM it lanceolatis glabris, calycibus 
birſutis racemo longiſſimo. Snap: dragon with ſmooth Spear- 
ſhaped Leaves, hairy Flower Cups, and a very long 
Spike of Flowers. Broad leaved Snap-dragon with a large 
pale Flower. | 

5. ANTIRRHINUM fo/iis lineari-lanceolatis birſutis ra- 
cemo breviore. Snap-dragon with narrow hairy Spear- 
ſhaped Leaves, and a ſhorter Spike. Greater Italian long 
leaved Snap-dragon with a large ſnowy Flower. 

6. ANTIRRHINUM is /inearibus floribus petiolatis 
axillaribus. Snap-dragon with narrow Leaves and Flow- 
ers, with Foot Stalks proceeding from the Wings of the 
Leaves. Sicilian Snap-dragon with a Toad-flax and 
a Snow white Flower. 

The two 1ſt Sorts grow naturally on arable Land in 
_ Parts of England, fo are ſeldom admitted into 
Gardens; theſe are both annual Plants, which come up 
from ſcattered Seeds. They flower in June and July, and 
their Seeds are ripe in September. n . 

The zd Sort is not a Native of England, but havin 
been firſt brought into Gardens, the Seeds have ſcatter 
about in great Plenty, ſo that it is become very common 
upon Walls and old Buildings in many Parts of England. 
Of this Sort there are ſeveral Varieties, which differ in 
the Colour of theit Flowers, ſome being red with white 
Mouths, ſome with yellow Mouths, others have white 
Flowers with yellow and = Mouths, There is alſo 
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one with ſtriped Leaves. The laſt is pr ed b 
Slips and Cal. which readily take Rost — vo in 
the Spring or Summer. The different Colours of the 
Flowers are variable from Seeds. x 

The 4th Sort grows naturally in the Iſlands of the Ar- 
chipelage, from whence I received the Seeds. The 
Leaves of this are much broader, the Flowers much 
larger, and the Spikes longer; than in any of the other 
Sorts. The Colours of the Flowers are as changeable in 
this as the former, when raiſed from Seeds ; but as this 
is the moſt ſpecious Kind, fo it better deſerves propaga- 
ting than the common, efpecially as it iz equally hardy. 

The 5th Sort hath long narrow hairy Leaves, the 
Flowers are large, and the Spike is ſhorter than the for- 
mer; there are ſome Varieties in the Colour of the Flow- 
ers, and it is equally hardy with the common Sort. 
The th Sort is an annual Plant, which ſeldom grows 
more than a Foot high ; the Leaves of this are very 
narrow and ſmooth: the Flowers come out from the 
Wings of the Leaves ſingle, ſtanding on long Foot 


Stalks ; theſe are very white, with a dark Bottom. If 


the Seeds of this Sort are permitted to ſcatter, the Plants 
wilt come up, and require no other Care but to thin them 
and keep them clean from Weeds. 

The 3d, 4th, and 5th Sorts are raiſed from Seeds, 
which ſhould be ſown in a dry Soil, which is not too 
rich, either in April or May; and in July the Plants may 
be planted out into large Borders, where they will flower 
the Spring following; or they may be ſown early in the 
Spring, for flowering the ſame Autumn, but then they 


are not ſo likely to endure the Winter; and if the Au- 


tumn proves bad, they wilt not perfect their Seeds. 
Theſe Plants grow extremely well upgn old Walls or 
Buildings, in which Places they will endure for ſeveral 
Years ; whereas thofe planted in Gardens ſeldom laſt 
longer than two Years, unleſs they are planted in a ve 
oor Soil, and the Flowers often cropped, and not ſuf- 
fered to ſeed ; but any of theſe Sorts may be continued, 
by planting Cuttings in any of the Summer Months, 
which will eaſily take Root. \ | | 
All the Sorts of Snap-dragons are pretty Ornaments 
in a Garden, and requiring very little Culture are ren- 
dered more acceptable. They are all hardy Plants, and 
wilt reſiſt the Cold of our Winters extremely well, eſ- 
N if they are planted on a dry, gravelly, or ſand 
il; for when they are planted in a rich moiſt Soil, 
they will grow very luxuriant for a Time, but are ve 
ſubject to Rot in Autumn or Winter; and are ws 
more ſuſceptible of Cold, than when they are in a dry, 
hungry, rocky Soif; ſo that theſe Plants may be placed 
amongſt Stones, or they will grow in the Joints of old 
Walls, where they mey be placed ſo as to render ſome 
abje& Parts of a Garden very agreeable, for they will 
continue in flower ſeveral Months; and if the Seeds are 
permitted to ſhed, there will be a continual Supply of 
young Plants, without any Trouble, 5 
Wherever theſe Plants are deſigned to grow on Walls, 
or on a rocky barren Soil, the Seeds ſhould be ſown the 
Begioning of March, where they are deſigned to remain 


(for if the Plants are firſt raiſed in a better Soil, and af- 


terward tranſplanted into thoſe Places, they ſeldom ſuc- 
ceed well). 
require na other Culture but to keep 


/ 


clear from 


hen the Plants are come up, they will 


Ps 
Weeds; and where they come up too thick, to pull 


ſome of them out, ſo as to give them Room to grow, 
In Fuly theſe Sorts will begin to flower, and will con- 


tinue flowering till the Froſt prevents them. Thoſe 


Plants which grow on Walls, will have ſtrong woody 
Stems, which will continue two or three Years or more 
and are rarely hurt by Froſt. 1 

APARINE. Gooſe-graſs or Clivers. 

The common Sort grows wild every where, the Seeds 
ſticking to the Cloaths of People that paſs by where 
they grow : It is ſometimes uſed in Medicine but 
is too common a Weed to be admitted into a Garden, 

There are ſome other Sorts of this Plant which are 
kept in Botanic Gardens for the Sake of Variety, which 
I ſhall beg Leayg to enumerate here. 

1. APARINE ſemine lævi. Tourn. Gooſe-graſs with a 
ſmooth Seed. This is under Gallium in Linneus. 

2. APARINE ſemine coriandri ſaccharati. Park, Theat. 
Gooſe-graſs with ſweet Seeds like Coriander. 

3. APARINE pumila ſupina, flore caruleo, Tourn, Low 
trailing Gooſe-graſs, with a blue Flower. This is the 
Vaillantia of Linneus. | 

All theſe Plants, if they are permitted to ſcatter their 
Seeds will maintain themſelves in a Garden without 
_ other Culture, than that of preventing other 

eeds from over-growing them, theſe being all very 
low Plants, | - 

The iſt Sort grows wild in Cambridgeſbire, as doth 
the 3d about Lipboect in Hampſbire, where I have ga- 
thered it. 

APHACA, Vetchling. | 

The Characters are, 

The Empalement is of one Leaf, ſlightly indented at the 
Top in five Parts. The Flower is of the Butterfly Kind, the 
Standard being large and Heart-ſbaped, the Wings are ſbort 
er and yy : the Keel is the Length of the Wings, and 
divided ſlightly in the Middle. It bath ten Stamina, nine 
joined and one ſingle ; theſe are crowned by round Summits. 
In the Center is placed an oval Germen, ſupporting a ſingle 
Style, crowned by @ hairy Stigma. The Germen Frerward 
becomes a ſbort Pod, containing two or three round Seeds, 
To which we muſt add, that it bath only two roundiſh 
Leaves growing at each Fort, from between which ro- 
ceeds the Tendril. | | 

We have but one Species of this Plant, viz. 

ArhAc A. Lob. Icon. Jo. Yellow Vetchling. The 
Figure of this is exhibited in the 8th Number of Plants. 

This Plant is found wild in divers Parts of England, on 
arable Land, but is ſeldom preſerved in Gardens. It is. 
an annual Plant, which periſhes ſoon after the Seeds are- 

rfected. The ſureſt Method to cultivate this Plant, 
is to ſow the Seeds on a Bed of light Earth in Autumn, 
ſoon aſter they are ripe. Theſe Seeds ſhould be ſown. 
where the Plants are deſigned to remain, for they 
ſeldom ſucceed well if they are tranſplanted. All the 
Culture theſe Plants require, is to keep them clear. 
from Weeds, and to thin them where they come up 
too cloſe, leaving them about ten Inches or a. Foot 
afunder. 

APIOS. See Glycine, 

APIUM. Parſley. 

The Characters are, 
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the great Unmbel are few, but thoſe of the ſmaller are ma- 


ny ; the Involucrum is in ſome Species of one Leaf, and in 
otbers of many; the Petals of the greater Umbel are uni- 
orm ; theſe are round, equal, and turn inward. Each 
Flower has five Stamina, which are crowned by roundifh 
Summits, Under the Flower is "apr the Germen, ſup- 
porting tw? reflexed Styles, which are crowned by blunt 
Stigma ;, the Germen afterward becomes an oval channeled 
Fruit, dividing into two Parts, having two oval Seeds 
channeled on one Side, and plain on the other, 

The Species are, 

1. Ar UN folivlis caulinus linearibus. Hort. Cliff. 108. 
Parſley with very narrow Leaves on the Flower Stems. 
This is the Apium bortenſe. Common Parſley. 

2. Ar lu foliis radicalibus amplioribus criſpis caulinis 
evato-multifidis, Parſley with the lower Leaves very 
broad and curled, the upper oval, and cut into many 
Segments. Curled Parſley. 

Ar1uUM foliis radicalibus trifidis, ſerratis petiolis 
lingiſſimis. Parſley with under Leaves divided into three 
Parts, which are ſawed, and have very long Foot Stalks. 
The large rooted Parſley. 

4. Ae1 uM foliolis caulinis cuneiformibus, Hort, Cliff. 107. 
Parſley with the lower Leaves fafhioned like a Wedge. 
Smallage or Water Parſley. 

5. Ar lun foliis erectit, petiolis longiſſimis foliolis guin- 

lobatis ſerratis. Parſley with upright Leaves, very 
* Foot Stalks, and the ſmaller Leaves compoſed of 
five Lobes which are ſawed. Upright Italian Celery. 

6. Arlon foliis patulis, petiolis brevibus, folialis quinis 
ſerratit, radice rotundo, Parſley with ſpreading Leaves, 
ſkort Foot Stalks, the ſmaller Leaves of five | Huan and 
a round Root. Celeriac or Turnep-rooted Celery. 

7. Ar tu foliis radicalibus trilobatit, caulinis guingue- 
Iabatii crenatis. Parſley with under Leaves having three 


Lobes, and thoſe on the Stalks five Lobes, which are 


indented. Greateſt Portugal Parſley, with a Leaf having 
three Lobes and a yellowiſh Flower. | 

The 1 Sort is the common Parſley, which is gene- 
rally cultivated for culinary Uſe ; and is what the Col- 
lege of Phyſicians have directed. to be uſed in Medicine, 
under the Title of Petrofel;num ; for when Apium is pre- 
ſcribed, the ſmallage is always intended. 


The 2d Sort has generally been ſuppoſed to be only a. 


Variety of the 1ſt, but from many Years Trial I have 
always found, that if the Seeds are carefully ſaved from 
Plants of the curled leaved Parſley, it will conſtantly pro- 
duce the ſame ; there are few Perſons who will be at the 
Trouble to fave the Seeds. ſo carefully, as not to have 


ſome of the common Sort mixed with it ; for when Seeds 
are bought at the Shops, there is generally a Mixture of. 


both: The only Method to have it good, is to ſeparate. 
all thoſe Plants which have-plain Leaves from the curled, 
as ſoon as they are diſtinguiſhable, leaving only the right 
Kind; if this be duly. obſerved, the Seeds will conſtant- 
ly produce the ſame. 

The 3d Sort is chiefly culfivated for their Roots, which 
are now commonly ſold in the. London Markets; the 
Leaves of this Sort have much longer Foot Stalks, and 
the Subdiviſions are not ſo numerous as in the common 


Parſley ; the Lobes of the Leaves are much larger, and 


of a darker Green, ſo that it is eaſily diſtinguiſhed from 
the. common Sort by its Leaves, but the ts are fix 
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Times as large as the common Parſley ean de — 5 to 
with the utmoſt Cultute. I have fown the Seeds of both 
Sorts for ſeveral Years on the ſame Spot of Ground, and 
have thinned the Plants when young, to an equal Diftance, 
and given the ſame Culture to both; but when their 
Roots were taken up, thoſe of the common Sort were 
not larger than a Man's Finger, but the other were 
as large as full grown Carrots, and were very tender and 
ſweet, whereas the other were ſtringy and ſtrong ; and 
this Difference conſtantly holds, ſo it may be allowed ta 
be ſpecifically different. This Sort was many Vears cul- 
tivated in Holland, before the Engliſb Gardeners could be 
prevailed on to ſow it. I brought the Seeds of it from 
thence in 1727, and would then have perſuaded ſome of 
the Kitchen Gardeners tp make Trial of it, but they 
refuſed to accept of it, 4 that I cultivated it for ſeveral: 
Years before it was known in the Markets. 

The 4th Sort is commonly known by the Title of 
Smallage. This is what the Phyſicians intend when they 
preſcribe Apium. 

The 5th Sort is the Celery, and the 6th Sort was ſup- 
poſed to be a degenerate Species ſrom it, but I cannot 
agree to this opinion; for from many Years Trial, F 
have never found it vary. The Leaves of this Sort are 
ſhort, when compared with thoſe of the other, and ſpread 
open horizontally, and the Roots grow as large as com- 
mon Turneps. All the Difference which I have obſerved 
to ariſe from the Culture, has been only in the Size of 
the Roots, thoſe on rich Gronnd, which were proper] 
cultivated were much larger. than thoſe on poorer Land: 
but the Leaves and outward Appearance of the Plaats 
were never altered, ſo that I no Doubt of its being 
a different Species. Bent 

The Seeds of the. 7 th Sort I received from the Royal 
Garden at Paris, many Years fince, where it had been 
long preſerved, and maintained its Difference; and from 
near twenty Years cultivating it in the Garden at Chel/es, 
I have found the ſame, ſo that I cannot doubt of its be- 
ing different from all the other Species. 

he broad-leaved Garden Parſley, mentioned by Ca 
par Baubin, and the round-leaved Portugal Parſley, men- 
tioned by Tournefort, I believe. are only Varieties of the 
common Parſley ; for if they are diſtin& Species, all the 

Seeds which I have received from different Parts of Ez- 
rope, under thoſe. Titles, have been wrong, for the. 
Plants which have riſen from thoſe Seeds, have always 
proved to be the common Sort. 

The. common Parſley muſt be ſown early in the 
Spring; and the Plants ſeldom appear in leſs than ſix 

eeks after the Seeds are ſown.. This Sort is generally; 
ſown in Drills by the Edges of Borders in the Kitchen: 

Gardens near London, becauſe it is much eaſier to keep 
it clear from Weeds, than if the Seeds are ſown — | 
cuouſly on a Border; and the Parſley is much. ſooner cut 
for Uſe : But when the Roots are deſired ſor medicinal 
Uſe, then the Seeds muſt be ſown thin ; and when the 
Plants come up, they ſhould be hoed out ſingle, as is 
practiſed for Carrots, Onions, &c. obſerving alſo to cut 
up the Weeds; the Roots will be. fit ſor Uſe in Fuly or 


guſt. 

Kere are ſome Perſons who are aftaid to uſe Parſley 
in their Kitchens, leſt they ſhould ſuffer by having the 
leſſer Hemlock mixed with it, whoſe Leaves are fo like 

| Parſley, 
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Parſley, that Perſons not ſkilled in Botany, may be eaſily 
deceived ; and that being a noxious plant, ſeveral Per- 
ſons have been injured by eating it: To prevent this, I 
have for many Years cultivated the Sort with curled 
Leaves, which is ſo unlike the Hemlock, that none, 
however ignorant, can miſtake one for the other, and 
have conſtantly -adviſed thoſe of my . Acquaintance to 


do the ſame; for the curled Sort is equally good, and 


I have conſtantly found the Seeds, ſaved from it, topro- 
duce the ſame. En A 
The common Parſley is by ſome ſkilful Perſons, cul- 
tivated in Fields for the uſe of Sheep, it being a ſovereign 
Remedy to preſerve them from the Rot, provided they 
are fed twice a Week for two or three Hours each time 
with this Herb; but Hares and Rabbets are ſo fond of 
it, that they will come from a great Diſtance to feed u 
on it; and in Countries where they abound, will deſtroy 
it, if it is not very ſecurely fenced againſt them; ſo that 
whoever has a Mind to have Plenty of Hares in their 


Fields, by cultivatingParſley, will draw all the Hares 


of the Country to them. 

The beſt Time for ſowing it in the Fields is about the 
Middle or latter End of February; the Ground ſhould be 
made fine, and the Seeds ſown pretty thick, in Drills 
. drawn at about a Foot aſunder, that the Ground may be 
hoed between the Drills, to deſtroy the Weeds, which, 
if permitted to grow; will ſoon over-run the Parfley. 
Two Buſhels of Seed will ſow one acre of Land. 

The great Garden Pare! Fo now more known to us 
in England than it was ſome Years ago: In Holland it has 
been long very common in all their Markets: They 
bring theſe Roots in Bunches, as we do young Carrots, 


to Market, in Summer; and the Roots are much of 


the ſame Size: It is called Petroſeline Mortle by the 
Dutch, who are very fond of it for Water Souche. 

It may be cultivated by ſowing the Seeds in good 
Ground early in Spring; and in April, when the Plants 
are up, cut them out with a Hoe (as is practiſed for young 
Carrots) to about.five or ſix Inches ſquare, and keep 
them conſtantly clean from Weeds, in Fuly the Roots 
will be fit to draw for Uſe, and may be boiled and eaten 
as young Carrots ; they are palatable ayd wholeſome, 
eſpecially for thoſe troubled with the Gravel. 

If theſe Plants are eut out, to allow them more Room, 
in a good Soil, the Roots will grow to the Size of a mid- 

dling Parſnep, by September. | 
Sſallage is a common Weed, by the Side of Ditches, 


and Brooks of Water, ſo that it is ſeldom cultivated in 


Gardens; but if any Perſon is willing to propagate it, 
the Seeds ſhould be ſown ſoon after they are ripe, on a 
moiſt Spot of Ground; and when the Plants come up, 
they may be either tranſplanted into a moiſt Soil, or 
hoed-out, and left fix or eight Inches aſunder, where 
they may remain. The Seed of this Plant is one of 
the leſſer warm Seeds, and both that and the Herb are 
uſed in Medicine. 

'The Seeds of thetwo Sorts of Celery ſhould be ſown 
at two or three different Times, the better to continue it 
for Uſe through the whole Seaſon without running up to 
Seed. The firſt Sowing ſhould be in the Beginning of 
- March, upon a gentle hot Bed ; the ſecond may be a 
Fortnight after, which ought to be in an open Spot of 
light Earth, where it may enjoy the Benefit of the Sun; 
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the third Time of Sowing ſhould be the Middle of April 
which _— to be ina moiſt Soil; and if expoſed to the 
Morning Sun only, it will be ſo much the better; but it 
ſhould not be under the Drip of Trees. 

There ſhould alſo be another Sowing about the Begin- 
ning of May, becauſe thoſe Plants which come from the 
former Sowings will be apt to pipe ſoon after Chrifma; ; 
whereas theſe will remain good as long-as the Weather 
continues cool in the Spring; and if the Ground is rich 
where it is planted, the Plants will riſe to a great Height, 
and be very tender and good. 

The Seeds which are ſown on the hot Bed will come 
up in about three Weeks time after Sowing, when you 
muſt carefully clear it from Weeds; and it the Seaſon 
_ dry, you muſt frequently water it; in about a 
onth or five weeks after it is up, the Plants will be fit 
to tranſplant : You muſt therefore prepare ſome Beds 
of moiſt rich Earth, in a warm Situation, in which you 
ſhould prick theſe young Plants, at about three Inches 
ſquare, that they may grow ſtrong ; and if the Seaſon 
ſhould prove cold, the Beds muſt be covered with Mats, 
to ſcreen the Plants from Morning Froſts, which would 
retard their Growth: You muſt alſo obſerve, in drau- 
ing theſe Plants out of the Seed Beds, to thin them where 
they grow. too thick, leaving the ſmall Plants to get more 
Strength before 4 are tranſplanted, by which Means 
one and the ſame Seed Bed will afford three diſſerent 
Plantings, which will ſucceed each other for Uſe. 

Obſerve, if the Seaſon proves dry, to keep it diligent- 
ly watered, after it is tranſplanted, alſo to clear the Seed 

ds from Weeds; and after every Drawing, keep them 
duly watered, to encourage the ſmall Plants left therein. 

The Middle of May ſome of the Plants of the firſt 
Sowing will be fit to tranſplant for Blanching ; which 
ſhould be planted in a moiſt rich light Soil, upon which 
this firſt planted Celery will often grow to be twenty 
Inches long in the clean blanched Parts, which upon a 
poor or dry Soil ſeldom riſes to ten Inches. \ 

The Manner of tranſplanting it is as follows: Having 
cleared the Ground of Weeds, you muſt dig a Trench 
by a Line about ten Inches wide, and eight or nine Inch- 
es deep, looſening the Earth in the Bottom, and laying it 
level; and the Earth that comes out of the Trench ſhould 
be equally laid on each Side the Trench, to be ready to 
draw inagain to earth the Celery as it advances in Height. 
Theſe Trenches ſhould be — at three Feet Diſtance 
from each other; then Place your Plants in the Middle 
of the Trench, at ſive or ſix Inches Diſtance, in one 
ſtrait Row, having before trimmed the Plants, and cut 
off the Tops of the long Leaves; as they are planted 
you muſt obſerve to cloſe the Earth well to their Roots, 
and water them plentifully until they have taken freſh 
Root ; after which Time it will be needleſs, except 
in dry Soils, or very dry Seaſons: As thoſe Plants 
advance in Height, obſerve to draw the Earth on each 
Side cloſe to them, being careful not to bury their 
Hearts, nor ever to do it but in dry Weather, otherwiſe 
the Plants will ret. 


When your Plants have advanced a conſiderable Height 


above the Trenches, and all the Earth, which was laid 

on the Sides thereof, hath been employed in earthing 

them up : you muſt then make uſe of a Spade to dig up 

the Earth between the Trenches, which muſt alſo 7 
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made uſe of for the ſame Purpoſe, continuing from time 
to time to earth it up, until it is fit for Uſe. | 

The firit of your planting out will, perhaps, be fit for 
Uſe by the Beginning of July, and will he ſucceeded by 
the after Plantations, and if the latter Sowings are right- 
ly managed, there will be a Succeſſion of it till April; 
but you ſhould obſerve, after the ſecond or third Planting 
out, to plant the laſt Crop in a drier Soil, to prevent its 
being rotted with too much wet in Winter; and alſo, if 
the Weather ſhould prove extreme ſharp, you will do 
well to cover your Ridges of Celery with ſome Peaſe- 
haulm, or ſuch light Covering, which will admit the 
Air to the Plants; for if they are covered too cloſe, they 
will be very ſubject to rot; by this means you may pre- 
ſerve pour Celery in Seaſon a long time; but you mult 
remember to take off the Covering whenever the Wea- 


ther will permit, otherwiſe it will be apt to cauſe the 
| Celery to pipe, and run to Seed. By this Method of 


covering the Celery, the Froſt will be kept out of the 
Ground, fo it may be always taken up for Uſe when it 
is wanted, which, if neglected, it cannot be taken up in 
hard Froſt. The Celery, when fully blanched, will not 
continue good above three Weeks or a Month before it 
will rot or pipe : Therefore, in order to continue it 
good, you ſhould have, at leaſt, ſix or ſeven different 
ſons of Planting ; fo that if it be only intended to 


ſupply a Family, there need not be much planted at each 


time ; but this muſt be proportioned according to the 
Quantity required. a 
The other Sort of Celery, commonly called Celeriac, 
is to be managed in the ſame Manner as is direQed for 
the /talian Celery, excepting that this ſhould be planted 
in very ſhallow Drills; for this. Plant ſeldom grows above 
eight or ten Inches high, ſo requires but little earthing 
up ; the great Excellency of this is in the Size of the 
Root, which is often as large as ordinary 'Turneps. It 
ſhould be ſown about the Middle of March, on a rich 
Border of Earth; and, in dry Weather, conſtantly wa- 
tered, otherwiſe the Sceds will not grow: When the 
Plants are large enough to traniplant out, they ſhould 


be placed eighteen Inches aſunder, Row from Row, 


and the Plants fix or cight Inches diſtant in the Rows : 
the Ground muſt be carctully kept clean from Weeds; 
this Sort will require but one Earthing up, which ſhould 
not be performed. until the Roots are nearly grown : 
Both theſe Sorts of Celery delight in a rich light moiſt 
Soil, where they grow to a much larger Size, and will 
be ſweeter and tenderer than on peer or dry Ground. 
The beſt Methed to ſave this Seed, is to make choice 
of ſame long good Roots of the upright Celery, which 
have not been too much blanched, and plant them out 
at about a Foot aſunder ing moilt Soil, early in the Spring; 
and when they run up to Seed, keep them ſupported 
with Stakes, to prevent their being broken with the. 
Wind: In July, when the Seed begins to be formed, if 
the Seaſon ſhould prove very dry, give ſome Water to 
the Plants, which will greatly help their producing good 
Seeds. In Auguſt the Seeds will be ripe, at which Time 
it ſhould be cut up, in a dry Time, and ſpread upon Cloths 
in the Sun to dry; then beat out the Seeds, and preſerve 
it dry in Bags for Uſe. 
APIUM MACEDONICUM. Se Bubon. 
APIUM ANISUM DICTUM. Se Pimpinella. 
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 APIUM PYRENAICUM. See Crithmum. 
- APOCYNUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. Dogſbane. 
The Charadters are, 

The Flower bath a permanent Empalement of one Leaf, 
cut into five acute Segments at the Top ; it bath but one 
Petal, which is of the open Bell Shape, and cut. into ve 
Parts at the Brim, which turn backward ; in the Bottom 
of -the Flower are ſituated froe Neflariums, which are oval, 
and ſurround the Germen : There are five Stamina, ſcarce 
viſible, which are crowned by oblong ere Summits, which 
are bifid ; in the Center are two oval Germen, ſupporting 
ſmall Styles, crowned with globular Stigma, larger than the 
Germen. The Germen afterward becomes two long pointed 
Capſules, opening in two Valves, having one Cell, which is 
filled with compreſſed Seeds, lying over each other like Tyles 
on a Houſe, each being crowned with Down. 

The Species are, 

1. AFOCYNUM caule rectiuſculs berbaces foliis ovatis 
utringue glabris cymis terminalibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 213. 
Dogibane with an ere& herbaceous Stalk, oval Leaves, 
ſmooth on both Sides, and terminated by a Head of 
Flowers, Canada Dogſbane with greater 'Tutſan Leaves. 

2. APOCYNUM caule reftiuſculo berbaceo | oblongis 
cymis lateralibus, Lin. Sp. Plant. 213. Dogſbane with an 
erect herbaceous Stalk, oblong Leaves, and Heads of 
Flowers da the Side of the Branches. Greateſt Ca- 
nada Dogſhane with the leaſt herbaceous Flower. 

3. Aroc caule reflinſculs berbaces foliit vato- 
lanceolatis, . P. I. ſbane with an upright herbaceous 
Stalk, and oval Spear-ſhaped Leaves. Venetian maritime 
Dogſbane with a Willow Leaf and a purple Flower. 

4. ArOcyNuM folits ovatis petiolatis, ſuperne glabris, 
floribus amplis pediculis longis bir ſutis caule fruticoſo. Dogſ- 
bane with oval Leaves, which are ſmooth on their u 
per Side, large Flowers with long hairy Foot Stalks, and 
a ſhrubby Stalk. Shrubby upright Dogibane with à very 
large and beautiful yellow Flower. 

5. APOCYNUM- folits oblongo-cordatis rigidis floribus 
lateralibus, caule fruticoſs volubili. Dogſbane with ſtiff 
oblong Heart - ſnaped Leaves, Flowers growing on the 
Sides of the Stalk, and a ſhrubby twining Stalk. Climb- 
ing Dogſbane with a Citron Leaf and ſpotted Pods. 

6. AYOCYNUM ceule ereflo fruteſcente folits lanceolata- 
 ovalibus corellis acutis fauce villoſit. Flor. Zeyl. Dogſbane 
with an upright ſhrubby Stalk, oval Spear-ſhaped Leaves, 
acute Flower Leaves, and hairy Jaws. Dogſbane with an 
upright woody Stalk, and oval pointed Leaves. 

7- APOCYNUM caule valubili perenne foliis ovatis venoſis. 
Fred. Leyd. 412.. Dogſbane with a perennial. twining 
Stalk, and oval veined Leaves. 

8. Arocx NM caule volubili foliis ovatis rigidis obliquis 
mis lateralibus tube floris longiſſimo. Dogſbane with oval 
ſtiff Leaves which are oblique, a twining Stalk, and Flow- 
ers growing from the Side of the. Branches which have a 
very long Tube. Greater climbing Dogſbane with round- 
iſh Leaves. | 

9. AFOCYNUM caule fruticoſo ſcandente foliis ovatis ner- 
voſrs, cymis lateralibus flore lutes magno tubo longiſſimo. 
Dogſbane with a climbing ſhrubby Stalk, oval veined 
Leaves: the Flowers growing in Bunches from the Sides 
of the Stalks, and a large yellow Flower with a very 
long Tube. 


10. ArocvxUN foliis oblongo-cordatis, 8 
. : \ ibus 
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floribuc lateralibus, caule ſcandente. Dogſbane with 
oblong Heart- ſhaped Leaves, which end in a Point, Flow- 
ers growing at the Wings of the Leaves, and a elimbing 
Stalk. Climbing Dogſbane with gþlong pointed Leaves, 
and large yellow open Flowers. 

11. AFOCYNUM foliis cordatis glabris floribus villoſis 
lateralibus petiolis lengioribus caule ſcandente. Dogſbane 
with ſmooth Heart-ſhaped Leaves, hairy Flowers grow- 
ing from the Side of the Branches, with longer Foot 
Stalks, and a climbing Stalk. Climbing Dogſbane with 
large yellow hairy Flowers, and ſwelling angular Pods, 
which are ſmooth. | 

The 1& Sort grows naturally in North America. This 
hath an annual Stalk, and a perennial Root; the Stalks 
riſe about three Feet, grow upright, and are garniſhed 
with ſmooth oval Leaves, growing oppoſite. "Theſe, as 
alſo the Stalks, abound with a milky Juice, which flows 
out when they are broken, the Flowers are collected 
in a kind of Umbel, growing at the Top of the 
Stalks. Theſe are white, and the Nectariums in the 
Bottom, have a purpliſh Caſt ; the Flowers are of one 
Leaf, divided into five Parts at the Top. Theſe are ſel- 
dom ſucceeded by Pods in England, but the Plant is pro- 
pagated by parting of the Roots. It is hardy, fo will 
thrive in full Ground, but the Soil ſhould be light or dry, 
otherwiſe the Roots are apt to rot in Winter. The beſt 
Time to part the Roots is in March, before they begin 
to put out new Stalks. ; : 

The 2d Sort is a Native of the ſame Country, the 
Roots of this Sort creep far in the Ground, fo that when 
planted in a Garden, it is apt to ſpread ſo much, as to be 
troubleſome. The Stalks of this Sort grow about two 
Feet high, and are red; theſe are garniſhed with _ 
ſmooth Leaves, ſet on by Pairs oppoſite, and abou 
with a milky Juice as the former. Lowards the upper 
Part of the Stalk, the Flowers come out from the Wings 
of the Leaves collected in ſmall Bunches, which are 
of an herbaceous white Colour, and very ſmall, ſo make 
no great Appearance, therefore are ſeldom admitted into 
Gardens, except for Variety. This is very hardy, and 
propagates faſt by its creeping Roots. Both theſe Sorts 
flower in July, and in Autumn their Stalks decay. 

The 3d Sort grows upon a ſmall Ifland in the Sea, 
near Venice, but is ſuppoſed to have been originally 
brought from ſome other Country. There are two Va- 
rieties of this, one with a purple, and the other with a 
white Flower. The Roots of this creep pretty much, by 
which it is propagated, for it never produces any Seeds 
either in the Gardens where it is cultivated, or at Venice 
where it grows without Care, as I have been informed 

a very. curious Botaniſt, who reſided ther? many 
ears, and conſtantly went to the Spot ſeveral Times in 
the Seaſon to procure the Seeds, but he aſſured me he 
never could find any Pods formed on the Plants. The 
Stalks of this Sort decay in Autumn, and new ones are 
ſent out from the Roots in the Spring. Theſe riſe about 
two Feet high, and are garniſhed with oval Leaves placed 
. which are ſmooth ; the Flowers grow at the 

| Top of the Stalks in ſmall Umbels, which are ſhaped 
Jike thoſe of the former Sorts, but are much larger, fo 
that the Sort with purple Flowers makes a pretty Ap- 
pearance in July and Auguſt. This Sor will live in the 
open Air, provided it is planted in a warm Situation, and 
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a dry Soil ; for although the Soil in which it grows wild, 
near Venice, is moiſt ; yet in this Country the Roots will 
rot in Winter in wet Ground. The beſt Time to remove 
and part the Roots is in Spring, juſt before they begin 
to puſh out new Stalks. 

The 4th Sort grows naturally in Jamaica, in the Savan. 
nes, from whence it had the Title of Savanna Flower, 


by which it is chiefly known in that Iſland. This Sort 


riſes three or four Feet high, having woody Stalks, which 
ſend out a few lateral Branches ; theſe are garniſhed with 
oval Leaves, placed by Pairs oppoſite, which are ſmooth, 
and of a ſhining green Colour on their upper Sides, but 
are pale, and veined underneath ; the Flowers are pro- 
duced from the Side of the Branches, upon long Foot 
Stalks ; there are commonly four or five Buds at the 
End of each, but there is ſeldom more than one of them 
which comes to Flower, the others withering ſoon. 
The Flowers are very large, having a long Tube, which 
ſpreads open very wide at the Top, they are of a bright 
Yellow, ſo make a fine Appearance in the Places where 
the Plants grow naturally, being moſt Part of the Year 
in Flower. This Plant is too tender to thrive in England 
without the Aſſiſtance of a Stove. It is propagated by 


Seeds, which muſt be procured from Jamaica, for the 
Plants do not perfect them in England; nor are many of 


the Seeds which are brought from thence good, being ei- 
ther unſkilfully gathered before they were ripe, or being 
put up moiſt, for few of them have ſucceeded. The 
Seeds ſhould be ſown in Pots filled with light ſandy 
Earth, and plunged into a hot Bed of Tanners 
Bark; if they are goody the Plants will appear in a Month 


or five Weeks after, when they ſhould be treated in the- 


ſame Manner as other tender Plants from the ſame Coun- 
try, with this Difference only, to be ſparing in Watering 
them ; for theſe Plants which abound with a milky Juice, 
require very little Wet, being ſoon deſtroyed by Moiſture. 
Theſe Plants muſt be conſtantly kept in the Tan Bed in 
the Stove ; and as they advance in Height, will require 
larger Pots, but there muſt be great Care not to over 
pot them, for unleſs their Roots are confined, the Plants 
will not thrive. The 'tecond Year the Plants will Flow- 
er, if they have been ſkilfully managed, when they will 
make a fine Appearance in the Stove, the uſual Time 
of their flowering, in England, is in July and Auguft, 
but they retain their Leaves through the Year, which 
bein of a beautiful Green, look very well at all Seaſons, 
he sth Sort was diſcovered by Father Plumier, in 
ſome of the French Iſlands in America, who made a 
Drawing of the Plant. It was afterwards found by the 
late Mr. Robert Millar, Surgeon, growing plentifully 
near Carthagena, in New Spain, from whence he ſent the 
Seeds, which ſucceeded in ſeveral Gardens in England. 
This Plant hath twining Stalks, by which it mounts to 
the Tops of very tall Trees. Theſe are garniſhed with 
ſtiff, oblong, Heart-ſhaped Leaves, which are ſmooth, 
and of a ſhining green Colour, being of the ſame Thick- 
neſs with thoſe of the Citron Tree. The Flowers are 
produced in ſmall Cluſters, from the Side of the Branches, 
and are of an herbaceous Colour, ſo do not make any 
great Appearance. Theſe appear in Auguſt and Septem- 
ber, but are not ſucceeded by Pods in this Country. 
The 6th Sort grows naturally in India, Zeylon, and 
upon the Coaſt of Guinea, from whence I have 3 
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the Seeds, This Plant riſes with a woody Stem to the 
Height of five or ſix Feet, dividing into ſeveral Branches, 
which are garniſhed with oblong pointed Leaves, very 
ſmooth, and of a ſhining Green above, but pale under- 


' neath ; theſe are ranged by Pairs oppoſite. From the 


Wings of the Leaves the t lowers are produced in looſe 
Bunches. Theſe are ſmall, tubulous, and of a purple 
Colour, but are never ſucceeded by Pods in this Country, 
Ir is a very tender Plant, ſo muſt be conſtantly kept in a 
hot Houſe, and plunged in the Tan Bed, otherwiſe 
it will not thrive in England; it may be propagated by 
Cuttings during the Summer Months, but the Cut- 
tings ſhould be laid todry in the Stove, three or four 
Days before they are planted, for as the Plants abound 
with a milky Juice, ſo unleſs the Ends of the Cuttings, 
where the Wounds are made, are well dried and healed 
over before they are put into the Ground, they are very 
ſubject to rot. This Plant muſt be ſparingly watered, 


eſpecially in Winter, and ſhould be planted in light 


ſandy Earth. Dy , ; 

he 7 th Sort grows natarally in India. I received Seeds 
of this from Dr. Van Royen, Profeſſor of Botany at Ley- 
den, which ſucceeded in the Chelſea Garden. This Plant 
hath a twining Stalk, by which it riſes to a conſiderable 
Height, and is garniſhed with oblong Leaves, which are 
much veined. Theſe abound with a milky Juice, which 
flows out whenever they are broken. This Plant has not 


yet produced Flowers in England. It is tender, fo. 


requires to be conſtantly preſerved in the Stove, other- 


- wiſe it will not thrive in this Country. 


The 8th Sort grows naturally in Jamaica, from whence 
the Seeds were ſent me by the late Dr. William Houſton. 
This hath a climbing Stalk, by which it faſtens to the 
neighbouring Trees, and riſes ten or twelve Feet high. 

The Leaves are oval, ſtiff, and oblique to the. Foot 


Stalk ; the Flewers are produced from the Wings of the 


Leaves. Theſe are of a purpliſh Colour, and have ve 
long Tubes, but ſpread open wide at the Top. This dot 
not produce Seeds in England, nor have I been able to 
ropagate jt, either by Layers or Cuttings. It is tender, 
fo muſt conſtantly remain in the Stove, and ſhould have 
little Water. ; 
| The gth Sort hath a climbing woody Stalk, and riſes 
to a conſiderable Height, by the Support of neighbour- 
ing Trees. The Leaves grow by Pairs oppoſite ; theſe 
are oval, ending in a ſharp Point, and have many tranſ- 
verſe Nerves from the Midrib. The Flowers come out 
from the Wings of the Leaves, each ſtanding upon a ſe- 
parate long Foot Stalk, they are large and of a bright 
yellow Colour, with very long Tubes, and ſpread open 
wide at the Top; theſe are ſucceeded by long compreſſed 
Pods, which have Borders on one Side, and are filled 
with long channeled Sceds, which are crowned with long 
Plumes of ſoft Down. This Sort grows naturally at 
Carthagena in New Spain, from whence I received the 
Seeds which ſucceeded in the Chelſea Garden; it is ten- 
der, fo will not thrive in England, unleſs conſtantly pre- 
ſerved in the Stove. This is propagated by Seeds, which 
muſt be. procured from the Country where it grows na- 
turally, for the Seeds do not ripen in this Country. The 
Seeds muſt be ſown in Pots, and plunged into a hot Bed, 
and when the Plants come up, they ſhould be treated in 
the ſame Manner as directed for the 4th Sort. It flowers 
in Auguſt and September, in England. 
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The toth and r1th Sorts were diſcovered at La Pers" 
Cruz, in New Spain, by the late Dr. William Houſton, 
who ſent their Seeds to England, which fucceeded in ſe- 
veral Gardens. Theſe Plants haye both climbing Stalks; 
by which they mount to the Tops of the talleſt Trees, 
where they grow naturally; and in England they have 
ramped over the Plants in the Stoves, and riſen to upward ' 
of twenty Feet high. The 10th Sort has produced Flow- 
ers in England ſeveral Times; but the 11th, which grows 
more luxuriantly than the other, never had any Appear- 
ance of Flowers. Theſe are both propagated by Seeds, 
which ſhould be ſown as the 4th Sort, and the Plants 
muſt be . treated in the ſame Manner afterward. All 
theſe Species of Dogſbane abound with a milky Juice, 
which flows out from any Part of their Stalks or Leaves 
when they are broken; and this is generally ſuppoſed to 
be hurtful, if taken inwardly, for it doth not raife Bliſ- 
ters on the Skin, as the Juice of Spurge, and other acrid 
Plants. The Pods of all the Sorts are filled with 
Seeds, which are, for the moſt Part compreſſed, and 
lie over each other (imbricatim) like Tiles on a Houſe : 
Theſe have each a long Plume, of a cottony Down faſ- 
tened to their Crowns, by which, when the Pods are 
ripe and open, the Seeds are wafted by the Wind to a 
conſiderable Diſtance ; ſo that in the Countries where 
theſe Plants naturally grow, they are ſome of the 'moſt 
troubleſome Weeds. 

The Down of theſe Plants is in great Eſteem in France, 
for ſtuffing eaſy Chairs, and making Quilts, which are 
warm and extremely light, ſo are very proper Covering 
for Perſons afflicted with the Gout, God the Down is ſo 
extreme light and elaſtic that it occaſions no Weight. 
This the French call Delawad, and in the Southern Parts 
of France, where ſome of the Sorts will thrive in the 
open Air, and perfect their Seeds, there are many Plan- 
tations made of theſe Plants forthe fake of the Down. 

As many of theſe Sorts grow plentifully in the uncul- 
tivated Lands in Jamaica, fo this cottony Down might 
be eaſily procured from thence in Plenty, and might 
probably become a vendible Commodity in England, 
which may turn to Advantage, if once it becomes a 
faſhionable © Sort of Furniture, eſpecially as the Plants 
require no Cuftivation, the only Trouble being to "colt 
lect the Down, which, in ſome of the Sorts, which have 
large Pods, is produced in great Quantity, ſo may be. 
collected with little Trouble. 

The other Sorts which have been ranged under this 
Genus, are now referred to the ſollowing Genera, to 
which the Reader is defired to turn, for ſuch of them-as 
are not here enumerated, viz. Aſclepiasr, Cynanchum, 
and Periplca. | | 2.19 

APPLE TREE. | Se Malus. 

APPLES of Love. See Lycoperſicon & Solanum. 
MAD AppLES. See 2 enn 
APRICOT, or Abricot. See Armeniaca. f 

* — 2 See Ilex. pom 
AQUILEGIA. Columbine. ah 

The Charaders are, 95 8 

The Flower bath no Empulement, but is fed of fove 


"equal coal Petals, which are plain; and ſpread 'tpen, 


within which are * _ Neflaringrs, ranged alternate. 

ly with the Petalt, each of the Horns widening upward, 

the Opening being oblique 4 the Side ar it aſcengi, ahd is 
"I 


faſtened 
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faſtened to the Receptacle within, the lower Part lengthen- 
ing gradually into a long Tube, banging by a blunt incurved 
Apex. The Flower hath many Awl-ſhaped Stamina which 
are crowned by oblong upright Summits. It hath five oval 
Germen, ſupporting Awl-ſhaped Styles, which are longer 
than the Stamina, and are crowned by ere Stigma, the 
Germen afterwards become five cylindrical Veſſels, which 


fand upright, are parallel, pointed, and open in one Cell, 


which are filled with oval ſhining Seeds. 
The Species are, 

1. AqQuiLEGIA nefariis recti: petals lanceolato bre- 
vioribus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 533. Columbine with upright 
Nectariums ſhorter than its Petal, which is Spear-ſha- 
ped. Wild Columbine. 

2. AQuUILEGIA nettariis redlis, petalis ovatis longio- 
ribus. Columbine with erect Nectariums, and longer 
oval Flower Leaves. Mountain Columbine with a large 
Flower. | | 

3. AquitEGIAa nefariis incurvis. Hort. Upſal. Co- 
lumbine with Nectariums turned inward. lumbine 
with a double inverted Flower. 

4 AquiILEGIA nefariis rectis flaminibus corolla longio- 
ribus. Hort. Upſal, 153. Columbine with ſtrait Nectari- 
ums, and Stamina longer than the Petals. This is the 
Early dwarf Canada Columbine. 75 

he iſt Sort is found wild in the Woods in ſome Parts 
of England, I have gathered it in the Woods near Bexley, 
in Kent, and between Maidſtone, and 2 The 
Flowers are blue, the Petals ſhort, and the Nectariums 


very profninent, in which it differs from the 2d, whoſe 


Petals are longer, and the Nectariums do not riſe ſo high. 
This 1 found growing naturally near Ingleborougb Hill, in 
LYorkfbire. The Flowers are much larger than thoſe of 
the Garden Columbine, and the Seeds which I ſowed of 
this in the Garden at Chelſea, produced the ſame Species 
without the leaſt Varia: ion. | A 
The 3d is the Garden Columbine, of which there are 


eat Varieties, not only in the Colour and Fulneſs of 


heir Flowers, but alſo in their Form. In ſome there are 
> viſible NeQariums, but in place of them a Multipli- 


Lity: of Petals, ſo that the Flowers are as double as thoſe 
- of; ghe Larkſpur, : Theſe are commonly called Roſe 


Columbines ;' the Colours of theſe are Cheſnut, Blue, 


- Red, and White, and ſome are finely variegated with 


zwo Colours. 
There are others with ſharp pointed Petals, which 
expand in Form of a Star; of theſe there are * and 


double Flowers, of the ſeveral Colours as the former. 


From the different Shape of theſe Flowers, any Perſon 
not well ſkilled in the ulture of Plants, would ſuppoſe 
they were diſtin& from the others; but having ſeveral 


© Years ſown their Seeds, which were collected with great 


Care, I have found them always varying from one to the 
vther : Therefore I have not enumerated their Varieties 
here, knowing they can never be preferved the ſame 
from Seeds, however carefully they are ſaved : But as 
the Sorts with variegated Flowers, are the greateſt Beau- 
ties, ſo thoſe Perſons, who are deſirous to haye them 
zn Perfection, ſhould root out all thoſe Plants whoſe 
Flowers are not well marked, or cut off their Stems ſo 
Joon as. their Flowers appear, leaving only themoſt beau- 
Mul to ſeed... I 


wi They art all raiſed by ſowing the Seeds, or parting the 
EE | 


AQU 
old Roots, but the former Method is chiefly practiſed ; 


for the old Roots are very apt to degenerate after they 


have blown two or three Years, and become quite oli. 


The Seeds ſhould be ſown in a Nurſery Bed in Sep. 


tember, for the Seeds which are kept till Spring ſeldom 


Ot well, or at leaſt remain in the Ground a whole 
ear. In the Spring following your young Plants will ap- 
* above Ground, you muſt EE clear them from 

eeds, and if the Seaſon ſhould be dry, refreth them 
with Water, that they may gather Strength. 

In the Middle or latter End of May, theſe Plants will 
be ſtrong enough to tranſplant ; you muſt therefore pre- 
pare ſome Beds of good freſh undunged Earth, planting 
them therein at eight or nine Inches Diſtance every 
Way, keeping them clear from Weeds, and refreſhing 
them with a little Water, as they may require it. 

At Michaelmas you may remove them into the Bor- 
ders of your Flower Garden, and the May following they 
will produce Flowers ; but if you intend to maintain their 
Roots, you ſhould not ſuffer them to ſeed, but crop off 


all their Flower Stems as ſoon as the Flowers are paſt. 


In order to be ſure of having no ſingle or bad Flowers 
in your Borders, 7 may ſuffer them to remain in the 
Nurſery Beds until they have blown; at which Time you 
way put a Stick by each Root you fancy to preſerve, or 
pull out all the ſingle or bad coloured ones, cutting off 
all the. Flowers from your beſt Roots as ſoon as they have 
ſhewn themſelves, which will greatly add to the preſerv- 
ing them fair in their Colours; theſe Roots will be ſtrong 
enough to divide at Michae/mas, when you may tranſ- 
plant them into ou Borders; do not divide them too ſmall, 
which will weaken their Bloom the ſucceeding Year, 

In order to keep up a Succeſſion of good Flowers, you 
ſhould ſow freſh Seeds every Year; and if you can meet 
with a Friend, at ſome Diſtance, who is furniſhed with 
good Flowers of this Kind, it will be very advantageous 
to both Parties, -to exchange Seeds once in two Years, 
by which Means they will not be ſo apt to degenerate 
into plain Colours. 

In ſaving the Secds of the variegated Columbines, great 


Care ſhould be taken not to ſuffer any plain Floyag to - 
F 


remain for Seed, there being generally fome plain Flow- 
ers intermixed with the ſtriped ones on the fame Plant, 
and often in the ſame Branches: Theſe ſhould be cut off, 
for if they are permitted to ſeed, they will degenerate 
into plain Colours; ſo that there cannot be too much 
Care taken in ſaving the Seeds, where the Beauty of 
their” Flowers are regarded. | 
The Canada Columbine flowers almoſt a Month be- 
fore the other Sorts ; for which Reaſon it is preſerved in 
the Gardens of the Curious, though there is no very 
great Beauty in the Flowers. There is another Variety 
of this Sort, with taller Flower Stems, which flowers a 
little after the other, but doth not differ, either in the 
Shape of its Flowers or Leaves from this, ſo I conclude 
that they are but one diſtin Species. The Canada Co- 
lumbines flower in April, and their Seeds ripen the Be- 
ining of Fugu/i, The other Sorts flower toward the 
End of May, and in cool Seaſons will continue to produce 
Flowers till the Middle of Fuly, and their Seeds ripen to- 
ward the Middle or End of September, according as the 
Seaſon proves more or leſs favourable, 


The firſt Sort . 
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Uſe in the Diſpenſatories, but at preſent is very rarely 


ordered. 
ARABIS. Lin. G. P. 132. Baſtard Tower Muſtard. 
The Charafers ar, 
The Flower hath a four leaved Empalement, two of the 
#ppoſite Leaves bring large, and the other two narrow, theſe 
all off. The Flower bath four Petals in Form of a Croſs, 


which ſpread open; at the Bottom of each is ſituated a re- 


red Nectarium fixed to the Empalement, and between theſe 
ariſe ſix upright Stamina, two of which are no longer than 
the Flower Cup, the other four are much longer : Theſe are 
crowned with Heart-ſhaped Summits. In the Center is fi- 
tuated a taper Germen, which is as long as the Stamina, 
having no Style, but the obtuſe Stigma reſts upon it. This 
afterward becomes a narrow long compreſſed Pod opening 
2 baving two Valves and a thin Partition, be- 
tween which is lodged a Row of flat Seeds. 

The Species are, ; 

1. ARABIS foliis petiolatis lanceolatis integerrimis, Vir. 
Cliff. 64. Baſtard Tower Muſtard, with whole Spear- 
ſhaped 13 having Foot Stalks. 

2. Ax ABIS foliis amplexicaulibus dentatis. H. C. Baſ- 
tard Tower Muſtard, with indented Leaves embracing 
the Stalks. Perennial white Gilliflower of the Spring. 

3. Ax AR fs foliis amplexicaulibus filiquis ancipitibus li- 
nearibus calycibus ſubpiloſit. Hort. Up. 191. Baſtard Tower 
Muſtard with Leaves embracing the Stalks, narrow Pods 
hanging two Ways, and hairy Flower Cups. Broad 
leaved hairy Tower Muſtard, with hanging Pods. 

4. ArABrs foliis amplexicaulibus filiguis decurvis planis 
linearibus, calycibus ſubrugoſis. H. U. Baſtard Tower Muſ- 
tard, with narrow plain hanging Pods and rough Flower 
Cups. - Siock Gilliflower with a Leaf of Dame's Violet. 

The firſt Sort is a low Plant, which ſeldom riſes more 
than four or five Inches high, ſending out many ſhort 
Branches on every Side; theſe have ſmall white Flowers 
growing alternately the moſt Part of their Length, which 
have each four Petals in Form of a Croſs, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by long flender Pods filled with ſmall round Seeds. 
It grows 1 ſandy dry Ground, in many Parts 
of England. In Engliſh it is titled Codded Mouſe- ear. 

The ſecond Sort grows naturally in ria, from whence 
I received the Seeds ; it alſo is a Native of the Apt, and 
other mountainous Countries. This is a perennial Plant, 
which increaſes very faſt by its creeping Roots, which run 
obliquely near the Surface of the Ground, and ſend down 
Roots at every Joint. The Leaves are collected into 
Heads, ſpreading circularly like thoſe of the London Pride. 
Theſe are oblong, whitiſh, and indented on their Edges; 
out of theſe Heads ariſe the Flower Stalks, which — 
near a Foot high, and are garniſhed with Leaves placed 
alternately, which are broader at their Baſe than thoſe 
which grow below, and cloſely embrace the Stalks : 
The Flowers grow in looſe Bunches on the” Top ; theſe 
are white, and have Leaves in Form of a Croſs, which 
are ſucceeded by long flat Pods, opening lengthways, 
having two Cells, which are ſeparated by an intermediate 
Partition, each having one Row of flat reddiſh Seeds. 

This is a very hardy Plant, fo will thrive in any Si- 
tuation. It produces Seeds in Plenty, but as it multiplies 
ſo faſt by its creeping Roots, ſo few Perſons are at the 
Trouble te ſow the Seeds. It flowers early in the Spring, 
and having many Stalks riſing from one Root, they 
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make a pretty Variety in cold Situations, where many 
finer Plants will not thrive, ſo may have Place in rural 
Plantations among Shrubs, where they will thrive with 
very little Care. 

The third Sort grows naturally in Siberia, from whence 
the Seeds were brought to Peterſburgh, and ſown in the 
Imperial Garden. This is a perennial Plant, which grows 
near a Foot high ; the Leaves are broad, hairy, and in- 
dented on their Edges ; theſe cloſely embrace the Stalks. 
The Flowers grow alternately in looſe Spikes, and are of 
a dirty white Colour. Theſe are ſucceeded by long nar- 
row Pods, which are filled with flat brown Seeds like the 
former, but the Pods of this hang downwards two W ays. 
This is a biennial Plant, which is very hardy, ſo will thrive 
in any Situation. It flowers early in Spring, and perfect: 
Seeds very well, by which it may be propagated in Plenty. 

'The fourth Sort grows naturally in Hungary, Sicily, 
and France. I have alſo found it growing wild upon ſome 
old Walls at Cambridge and Ely, but the Seeds might pro- 
bably come out of the Gardens where they were firſt 
planted. The Plants of this Kind, which grow on Walls 
or Ruins, continue much longer than thoſe which are 


ſown in Gardens, where they ſeldom live above two 


Years. The Leaves of this Sort are long, broad, hairy, 
and a little waved on their Edges; they are of a pale Co- 
lour, and ſpread near the Ground: From the Center of 
theſe comes out the Stalks, which riſe about a Foot and a 
Half high, having. ſeveral Leaves growing alternately, 
which cloſely embrace them. Toward the 'Top of the 
Stalks, they divide into ſeveral ſmall Branches, which are 
terminated by long looſe Spikes of Flowers of a dirty 
white Colour, each having four Petals placed in Form of 
a Croſs. After the Flowers are paſt, the Germen be- 


comes long flat Pods, which turn backward at their Ex- 


tremity and open lengthways, having two Rows of flat 
bordered Seeds of a dark brown Colour, and ſeparated 
by a thin Partition. | | 

This Sort is eaſily propagated by Seed, which ſhoul& 


be ſown in Autumn; tor thoſe which are ſown in Spring 


frequently miſcarry, or lie in the Ground a whole Year 
before they grow. When the Plants are ſtrong enough 
to remove, they may be tranſplanted into a ſhady Border, 
or in rural Plantations, where no other Care will be ne- 
ceſſary, but 8 their being overgrown by Weeds. 
It flowers in May, and the Seeds ripen in July. There 
is little Beauty in this Plant, yet many Perſons preſerve 
it in their Gardens to make a Variety. | 
ARACHIS, Earth, or Ground Nut. 
The Charaders are, | | 
The Empalement of the Flower apens in two Parts, the 
upper being cut into three at the Extremity, the under one is 
bollow ending in a Point, and longer than the other. The 
Flower is of the Butterfly Kind, baving four Petals; the 
Standard is large, roundifh, and plain; the Wings are open 
and ſhorter than the Standard, the Keel is litile langer than 
the Empalement; and turns back. The Flower bath ten 
Stamina, nine of which coaleſce, and the upper one flands 
off ; theſe are no longer than the Keel, and are crowned by 
round Summits, In the Center is ſituated an oblong Ger- 
men, ſupporting an Awl-ſbaped Style, crowned by a fingle 
Stigma. The Germen afterward turns to an oblong Pad, 
containing tw or three oblong blunt Seeds. | 
We have but one Species of this Plant, viz. 
M 2 ARACHIs. 
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Aracnts. Lin. Hort. Clif. Earth or Ground Nut. 

The native Country of this Plant I believe is Africa, 
though at preſent, all the Settlements in America abound 
with it; but many Perſons who have reſided in that 
Country affirm, they were originally brought by the 
Slaves from Africa there, where they have been ſpread 
all over the Settlements. h 
It multiplies very faſt in a warm Country, but being 
impatient of Cold, it cannot be propagated in the open 
Air in England; therefore whoever has an Inclination 
to cultivate this Plant, muſt ſow the Seeds in a hot Bed 
in the Spring of the Year, keeping it covered with Glaſſes 
till the Middle or End of Fune ; after which, if the Wea- 
ther proves warm, they may be expoſed to the open Air 
by Degrees. The Branches trail upon the Ground, and 
the Flowers (which are yellow) are produced ſingle upon 
long Foot Stalks ; as ſoon as the Flower begins to decay, 
the Germen is thruſt under Ground, where the Pod is 
formed and ripened ; fo that unleſs the Ground is opened, 
they never appear: The Negroes kept this a Secret a- 
mong themſelves, therefore could ſapply - themſelves 
with theſe Nuts unknown to their Maſters. The Roots 
of theſe Plants are annual, but the Nuts or Seeds ſuffici- 
ently ſtock the Ground in a warm Country, where they 
are not very carefully taken up. In South Carolina there 


is great Plenty of them, which the Inhabitants roaſt, and 


d, Berry dad | 

| 5. * Ca. 

The — me , 

I i an umbelliferous Plant with a globular Umbel, hav- 

ing 4 ſmall Involucrum; the Empalement of the Flower is 
, indented in fre Parts, and refls upon the Germen. 

The hlower bath froe oval Petals, which are reflexed; it bath 


freue Awl-ſbaped Stamina crowned by raundiſh Summits ;, the 


raygd Germen below the Empalement ſupports. five ſbort 
Styler, each of- which it crowned b a ſingle Stigma. The 
Germen afterward turns ts a roundiſb channeled-Berry, 
having free Cells, each: containing one oblong bard Sead. 
The Species are, Wer 2: 
1. ARALIA caule foliofo berbaces Levi Hort. Upſal. 
70. Berry-bearing Angelica, with an herbaceous leaty 
Stalk which is ſmooth. Canada Berry-bearing Angelica. 
2. ARALIA caule nyd?. Hort. Cliff. 113. Berry-bearing 


Angelica, with a naked Stalk and creeping Root. 


3. ARALIA arboreſcens caule folialtſque aculeata. Vir. 
Cliff. 26. Tree —— 4 Angelica, whoſe 
Stalk and Leaves are prickly: Angelica Tree, vulgs. 

The firſt Sort is pretty common in many Gardens near 
Fondon, but the ſecond is more rare. Both theſe Plants grow 
naturally in North America, from whence their Seeds 
were brought to Europe. They are perennial Plants, 
whoſe Stalks decay in Autumn, and new ones arife from 
their Roots in the Spring. The firſt grows about three 
Feet high, and divides into many irregular Branches, 
which are garniſhed with ramoſe ES placed alter- 
nately; at the Wings of theſe the Flower Stalks are pro- 
duced, which are terminated by round Umbels of ſmall 
four-leaved Flowers, of a whitiſh Colour ; theſe are ſuc- 
ceeded. by round channeled Berries, which when ripe, 
are black. This Plant flowers in June, and the Seeds 
ripen in Ofaber. | 

The ſecond Sort riſes to near the ſame Height as the 
former ; the Leaves of this divide into two or three Parts, 
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each ending with three or five large Lobes, which are 
ſawed on their Edges. The Flower Stalks ariſe between 
theſe immediately from the Root, being naked, and are 
terminated by round Umbels of Flowers, in Shape and 
Colour like the firſt; theſe are ſucceeded by Berries, 
which are ſmaller than thoſe of the other. This flowers 
toward the End of June, and the Seeds ripen late in the 
Autumn. The Roots were formerly brought over and 
ſold for Sarfaparilla, and at this Time ſeveral of the Inha- 
bitants of Canada make Uſe of it as ſuch, but it is very 
different from the true Sort. Fon 

Both theſe Sorts are eaſily propagated by Seeds, which 
are generally produced in Plenty. Theſe ſhould be ſown. 
in Autumn foon after they are ripe, for thoſe ſown in 
Spring, never grow the ſame Year, ſo that a whole Sea- 
ſon is gained by ſowing in Autumn, When the Plants 
appear, they muſt be kept clean from Weeds during the 
Summer; and in the Autumn following, when their 
Leaves decay, the Roots may be taken up, and tranſ- 
planted where they are to remain. They are very hardy, 
ſo may be planted in any Situation ; and as they grow na- 
turally in Woods, ſo they may be planted in Wilderneſs 
Quarters, under Trees, where, although they have no 
great Beauty, yet they will add = the Variety. N 

They may alſo be propagated by parting their Roots; 
the bell T 2 for doing! this is "4 — ſoon after 
their Leaves decay. Theſe ſnould be planted pretty far 
aſunder, for their Roots ſpread to a conſiderable Diſtance, 
where left undiſturbed for ſome Vear. 

The third Sort riſes with a woody Stem to the Height 
of eight or ten Feet, dividing into ſeveral Branches; theſe 
are garniſhed with branching Leaves, which are com- 
pounded of many divaricated Wings, the Lobes of which 
are oblong, and the Ribs of the Leaves, as alſo the 
Branches and Stems of the Plants, are armed with ſtrong 
crooked Spines, which renders the Places very difficult 
to paſs through where they grow in Plenty. The Flow. 


ers are produced in large looſe Umbels, at the Extremity 


of the Branches, and are of an herbaceous Colour, ſo 
make no great Figure, but the Plants are preſerved in 
moſt of the curious Gardens in England. It flowers in 
Auguſt, but the Seeds do not ripen in this Country. 
his is propagated by Seeds, which are eafily procured 

from North America; but as they feldom arrive here till 
toward the Spring, ſo the Plants never come up the firit 
Year : Therefore when the Seeds arrive, they ſhould be 
fown in Pots, filled with light Earth, and placed in a 
ſhady Situation, where they may remain until the next 
Autumn, being careful to weed the Pots conftantly ; 
otherwiſe if Weeds are permitted to grow till they are 
large, they cannot be taken out, without drawing up the 
Seeds with their Roots. In Autumn, the Pots ſhould be 
plunged into an old Bed of Tan, or in a warm Border un- 
der the Shelter of a Hedge or Wall; and if the Winter 
proves ſevere, it will be proper to cover the Pots with 
Straw or Peaſehaulm, to prevent the Froſt from pene- 
trating deep into the Ground. In March the Pots ſhould 
be plunged into a moderate hot Bed, which will bring up 
the Plants early, fo that they will have more Time to 

t Strength before the following Winter. When the 
Plants come vp, they ſhould be frequently refreſhed with 
Water, and conſtantly kept clean from Weeds: In May 
they ſhould be inured to the open Air, and when they are 


removed 
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8 of che Bed, ſhould have a ſhady Situation. 
Theſe Plants ſhould not be diſturbed the firſt Seaſon, but 
c they are often injured by Froſt when young, ſo in Oc- 
taber the Pots ſhould be placed under a Frame, where 
they may be ſcreened from hard Froſts, but in mild 
Weather ſhould be conſtantly opened to enjoy the free 
Air. The Leaves of theſe Plants fall away in the Au- 
tumn, ſo that ſome Perſons have ſuppoſed them dead, and 
have thrown them out of the Pots, which every one 
ſhould be cautioned againſt, In the Spring, before the 
Plants begin to puſh, they ſhould be carefully ſhaken out 
of the Pots, and ſeparated ; Part of them ſhould be plant- 
ed ſingly into ſmall Pots, and the others may be planted 
in a of light Earth in a warm Situation. If thoſe 
which are planted in the ſmall Pots are plunged in a mo- 
derate hot Bed, it will greatly forward their Growth; 
but they muſt be early inured to bear the open Air, other- 
wiſe they will draw up weak. The following Summer 
they muſt have a ſhady Situation, and the next Winter 
ſhould be ſheltered again ; the Spring following they may 
be ſhaken out of the Pots, and planted where they are 
deſigned to remain. "Thoſe Plants which were planted 
in the Bed, will require Protection from the Froſt the 
firſt Winter; therefore if the Surface of the Ground is 
covered with old Tanners Bark, it will prevent the Froſt 
from penetrating to their Roots; and it in hard Froſts, 
ſome Straw, Peaſe-haulm, or any light Covering is laid 
over the Bed, it will fecure their Stems from being in- 
jured. The Plants in the Bed may remain there two 

ears, by which Time they will be ſtrong enough to 
tranſplant to the Places where they are deſigned to grow. 
As theſe Plants do not come out very early in the Spring, 
fo they often continue growing late in the Autumn, which 
cauſes the extreme Parts of their Shoots to be very ten- 
der, whereby they often ſuffer from the early Froſts in 


Autumn, which kill the upper Parts of the Shoots; but 


as their woody Stems are ſeldom injured, ſo they put out 
new Branches below : And it in very ſevere Winters the 
Stems are deſtroyed, yet the Roots will remain, and put 
out new ones the following Summer, therefore they 
ſhould not be . 

This Plant may alſo be propagated by its Roots, ſor as 
they ſpread far in the Ground, ſo if they are laid open, 
and ſome of the ſtrongeſt are ſeparated from the Plant 
and left in the Ground, they will put out Stems and make 
new Plants. Or if Part of the . are taken off and 

anted on a moderate hot Bed, they will puſh out Stems 


in Plenty, fo may be increaſed with Eaſe. 


ARBOR CAMPHORIFERA. See Laurus. 
ARBOR CORAL. See Erythrina. * 
ARBOR JUDA. & Cercis. 

ARBUTUS, the Strawberry Tree. 

The Charatiers are, 

The Flower bath a ſmall abtuſe permanent Empalement, 
which is cut into five Parts, upon which the Germen fits, 
The Flower is of one Leaf, ſhaped like a Pitcher, and divided 
into five Parts at the Brim, which turn backward. It bath 
ten ſhort Stamina, which are joined at the Bottom to the 


Flower Leaf ; theſe are crowned with bifid Summits, At: 


the Bottom of the Flawer is fituated the globular Germen; 

ſupporting a cylindrical Style, crowned by a thick blunt Stig- 

ma. After the Flower is paſt, the Germen becames an oval 

Tom * baving five Cells, which. are filed with 
Seeds... ; 
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The Species are, . 

1. ArBUTUS foliis glabris ſerratis, baccis palyſpermit, . 
caule ereflo arboreo. Strawberry Tree with ſmooth ſaw- 
ed Leaves, Berries having many Seeds, and an upright 
Trunk. The Common Strawberry Tree. x 

2. ARBUTUs foliis glabris integerrimis, baccis polyſper- 
mis caule eretho arboreos, Strawberry Tree with ſmooth 
entire Leaves, Berries full of Seeds, and an erect woody 
Stem. Oriental Strawberry Tree, called Adrachne. 

3. ARBUTUsS caulibus procumbentibus feltis ovatir ſub- 
JON fſparſes baceis palyſpermis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
395. Arbutus with trailing Stalks, oval Leaves, fome- 
what indented, Flowers grey looſely, and many Seeds, 
Bilberry of Acadia, with the Alaternus Leaf. ; 

4. ARBUTUs caulibus procumbentibus foliit rugoſis ſer- 
ratis. Flor. Lap. 161. Arbutus with trailing Stalks and 
rough ſawed Leaves. Bilberry withoblong whitiſh Leaves. 

5. ARBUTUS caulibus procumbentibus -_ integerrimit. 
Flor. Lap. 162. Arbutus with trailing Stalks and entire 
Leaves. This is the Uve ur. Cluſ. Bearberries. 

The firſt Sort grows naturally in Italy, Spain, and Ire- 
land; this is now very common in the Engliſh Gardens. 
Of this Sort there are the following Varieties, viz. one 
with an oblong Flower and oval Fruit ; another with a 
double Flower, and a third with red Flowers; but theſe 


being only ſeminal Varieties, I have not mentioned them 


as Species. 

he ſecond Sort grows naturally in the Eaſt, particu» 
larly about Magneſia, where it is ſo plenty, as to be the 
principal Fuel uſed by the Inhabitants of the Country. 
This grows to a middle fized Free, the Branches are ir- 
regular, and are garniſhed with large oval Leaves, ſome · 
what like thoſe of the Bay Free, but not quite fo long; 
theſe are ſmooth and entire, having no Serratures on their 
Edges ; the Flowers are ſhaped like thofe of the common 
Arbutus, but grow thinly on their Branches. "The Fruit 
is oval, and of the fame Colour and Conſiſtence with the 
common Sort, but the Seeds of this are flat, wheres 
thoſe of the common Sort are pointed and angular. 0 

The common Strawberry Tree is too well known to 
require any Deſcription here, being at preſent in moſt of 
the Engliſb Gardens; it is one of the greateſt Ornaments 
to them in the Months of Ocaber, November, and great 
Part of December ; that is the Seaſon when the Trees are 
in flower, and the Fruit of the former Year is ripe, being 
a whole Year growing to Perfection; for the Fruit which 
is produced from the Flowers of one Lear, do not ripen. 
till the Bloſſoms for the ſucceeding Year are fully blown: 
When there is Plenty of Fruit and Flowers upon the 
Trees, they make a fine Appearance, at a Seaſon when 
moſt other Trees are paſt their Beauty. 

"Thoſe Trees which have large oval Fruit, make the 
greateſt Figure, the Flowers being larger, and oblong. 
The Sort with double Flowers is a Curioſity, but as the 
Flowers have only two Orders of Leaves, they make no 
_=_ Appearance; nor do the Trees produce Fruit in 

lenty, therefore the other is preferable. The Sort wit 

red Flowers makes a pretty Variety, when intermited 
with the other; the Outſide of them are of a fine red 
Colour at their firſt Appearance, and afterward they 
change to purple before they fall off. The Fruit of this 
is the ſame with the common Sort. All theſe Varieties 
are preſerved, by inarching or graftipg them upon the 

common 
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eommon Arbutus, for the Seeds of either do not produce 
the ſame Kind; though from the Seeds of the oval Fruit, 
there is more of the ſame produced, than from the Seeds 
of the common Sort. | 

The beſt Method to propagate the Arbutus is from 
Seeds. When the Fruit is perfectly ripe, it ſhould be ga- 
thered and mixed with dry Sand, to preſerve them till the 
Middle or latter End of February, which is a proper Sea- 
ſon for ſowing ſome of the Seeds, in order to have ſtrong 
Plants before Winter; thoſe which are put in at this 
Time, muſt be ſown in Pots, and ſhould be plunged into 
s moderate hot Bed, which will greatly forward their 
Vegetation; for the Plants will appear in April, and if 
8 will grow eight or ten Inches high 
before Winter. In order to which, they muſt be fre- 
quently refreſhed with Water, and kept very clean from 
Weeds; when the Summer advances, if the Pots are 

lunged into an old Tan Bed, it will preſerve the Farth 
in the Pots from drying too faſt ; but this Bed ſhould be 
made in a Situation, where the Plants will be ſcreened 
from the Sun in the Heat of the Day, or ſhaded with 
Mats during the Heat. The Beginning of Ocflober, theſe 
Plants may be ſhaken out of the Pots, and their Roots 
carefully ſeparated, planting them ſingly in ſmall Pots 
filled with light Earth; then plunge the Pots into an old 
Bed of Tanner's Bark, under a common Frame, obſerv- 


ing to ſhade them from the Sun in the Middle of the Day, 


and give them Water as they may require : In this Bed 
the Pots ſhould remain during the Winter, obſerving to 


xpoſe the Plants to the open Air, at all Times when the 


e 
Ranks is favourable, buwn froſty Weather they muſt 
be covered, or they will be in Danger if the Seaſon om 
ſevere. The Spring following, the Plants may be re- 
moved to a very gentle hot Bed, which will require no 
other Covering but Mats. This will enable them to make 
ſtrong Shoots early in the Summer, whereby they will be 
in a better Condition to bear the Cold of the fucceeding 
Winter : In this Bed the Flants may continue moſt Part 
of the Summer, for if the Pots are taken out and ſet up- 
on the Ground, the Smallneſs of their Size will occaſion 
the Earth in them to dry ſo faſt, that Watering will ſcarce- 
ly preſerve your Trees alive; but if they are kept grow- 
ing all the Summer, they will be near two Feet high by 
the next Autumn : It will be adviſable to ſcreen them 
from the Froſt during their Continuance in Pots, - by 


plunging them into the Ground in a warm Place, and 


covering them with Mats in bad Weather. 

When your Trees are grown to three or four Feet 
high, ſhake them out of the Pots into the open Ground 
in the Places where they are to remain; this ſhould be 
done in April, that they may take good Root before the 
Winter, which might damage them if newly planted. | 

There are ſbme Perſons who propagate the Arbutus by 
Cuttings and Layers, but this is a tedious and uncertain 
Method ; for thoſe Branches which take Root, are gene- 
rally two Years before they can be/taken from thePlant; 
nor do many of them ever put out Roots when they are 
laid, eſpecially if the Shoots which are laid down are not 
very young ; and few of the Cuttings will take Root, ſo it 
is not worth practiſing, eſpecially as the Plants ſo propa- 
gated never grow tall, but put out lateral Branches near 


the Ground, whereby they become very buſhy, and are 


more like a Shrub than a Tree: Whereas thoſe which 


except in extreme hard 
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are raiſed from Seeds, may be trained up to have fine 
Stems, ſo will make a much better Appearance. 
Theſe Trees are — — and are ſeldom hurt, 
inters, which many Times 
kill the young and tender Branches, but rarely deſtroy 
the Trees; therefore, however dead your Trees may 
appear after a hard Winter, yet I — adviſe you to let 
them remain till the — Summer has ſufficiently 
demonſtrated what are living and what are dead; for the 
Winters Anno 1728-9, and 17 39-40, gave us great Rea. 
ſont o believe moſt of the Trees of this Kind were deſtroy- 
ed ; and ſome were ſo haſty, as to dig up or cut down, 
many of their Trees ; but all thoſe who had Patience to 
let them remain, found that ſcarce one in five hundred 
failed to come out again the next Summer, and 
handſome Plants that Seaſon. ' 

This Tree delights in a moiſt So'l, for when they are 
lanted in d round, they ſeldom produce much 
ruit : The Flowers of this Tree being produced in 

Autumn, if the Winter proves ſevere, are generally 
deſtroyed, which has occaſioned their producing very 
little Fruit in England for ſeveral Years : Therefore, in 
order to obtain Fruit, the Trees ſhould be placed in a 
warm Situation; and where the Ground is not naturally 
moiſt, there ſhould be a good Quantity of Loam and 
rotten Neat's Dung laid about their Roots ; and if the 
Spring ſhould prove dry, they muſt be plentifully water- 
ed, in order to have Plenty of Fruit. | 

The very beſt Seaſon for tranſplanting the Arbutus is 

in September, at which Time the Bloſſoms are beginning 


to appear ; and at that Seaſon, if it ſhould prove very . 


dry and they are kept moiſt, they will take Root 
ſoon ; at the end of Oober, their Roots ſhould be well 
covered with Mulch, to keep out the Froſt. 

The 3d Sort grows naturally in Acadia, and other 
Northern Parts of America, upon ſwampy Land, which 
is frequently overflowed with Water; this is a low buſhy 
Shrub, with flender trailing Branches, which are garniſh- 
ed with oval Leaves, a little ſawed on their Edges ; the 
Flowers come out from the Wings of the Leaves, grow- 
ing in thin looſe Bunches. The Fruit of this Sort is 
never produced in England, and it is with great Difficulty 
the Plants are kept alive here: 

The 4th Sort grows naturally on the Alps and the 
Helvetian Mountains, alſo in Lapland and Siberia. This 
never riſes high, but ſends 'out from the Roots — 
ſlender Branches, which trail upon the Ground; theſe 
are garniſhed with oblong rough Leaves, of a pale green 
Colour; the Flowers are produced from the Wings of 
the Leaves, upon long ſlender Foot Stalks; theſe are 
ſucceeded by Berries about the Size of the common black 
Cherry, which are firſt green, afterward red, and when 
ripe they are black. Theſe are of a pleaſant Taſte, ſo 
are frequently eaten by the Inhabitgnts of thoſe Coun- 
tries where they grow naturally; This is alſo a very diffi- 
cult Plant to keep alive in Gardens, for it is an Inhabi- 
tant of Bogs, growing among Moſs where the Ground is 
never dry. # 

The 5th Sort grows naturally uppn the Mountains in 
Spain,. and the Northern Parts of Europe and America. 


This riſes little more than a Foot high, dividing into ma- 


ny Branches, which are cloſely garniſhed with ſmooth 
thick Leaves of an oval Form, and placed — 
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the Flowers are produced in ſmall Bunches toward the 
Extremity of the Branches, which are ſhaped like thoſe 
af the common Sort, but ſmaller ; and are ſucceeded 
by Berries, of the ſame Size with thoſe of the former 
Sort, which are red when ripe. 

There are few of theſe Plants in the Eng/iſb Gardens, 
for as they are Inhabitants of very cold Countries, cover- 
ed Lich Snow all Winter, and growing upon Bogs, among 
Moſs, ſa when they are brought into a Garden, they 
ſeldom continue long, nor do they thrive with the ut- 
moſt Care ; in Places where artificial Bogs have been 
contrived to receive theſe Plants, they have been pre- 
ſerved two or three Years, and then have periſhed ; ſo 
that unleſs the Place where they are planted is naturally 

, there is little Hopes of their ſucceeding long. 

The Andrachne is at preſent I in England; this 
may be propagated the ſame Way as hath been di- 
rected for the common Arbutus, but as there are no 
Plants in this Country which produce Fruit, the 
Seeds mult be r* the Levant, where they 
may be had in Plenty. As the Leaves of this Tree are 
larger than thoſe of the common Arbutus, the Trees 
make a finer Appearance, and deſerve our Care to culti- 
vate them, eſpecially as the bear the open Air, when 
the Plants are become woody ; for when young, they 
are impatient of much Froſt ; therefore they ſhould be 

reſerved in Pots three or four Years, till they 
— obtained Strength, and may then be planted in a 
warm Situation and on a dry Soil, for they will not thrive 
in wet Ground. 

ARCTIUM. Lin. Gen. 830. Burdoc 

The Charaders are, | 

The Emjalement of the Flower is ſcaly, each ending in 
a long Thorn which is reflexed at the Point. The Flower 
is compoſed of many Florets, which are tubulous and uni- 

form; theſe are of one Leaf. The Tube is long and ſlender, 
and cut into ive narrow Segments at the Top : Theſe bave 
froe ſhort ſlender Stamina, which are crowned by cylindrical 
Summits, The Germen is ſituated at the Bottom of the 
Tube, having a bairy Tip, ſupporting a long ſlender Style, 
crowned by abifid reflexed Stigma; the Germen afterward be- 
cones a fing'e pgramidal angular Seed, crowned with Down. 
The Species are, F 

1. ARcT1IUM folus cordatis inermibus petiolatis capitu- 
fs majoribus ſparſis. Burdock with Heart-ſhaped Leaves, 
withcut Prickles, having Foot Stalks, and — Heads 
growing GAPS 

2. ARcT1uM foliis cordatis inermibus, capitulis mino- 
ribus compattis. Burdock with heart-ſhaped Leaves with- 
out Spines, and ſmal\ Heads cloſe together. 

. ARcTIUM foliis cordatis inermibus, capitulis ma- 

Joribus tomento-reticulatis, Burdock with Heart-ſhaped 
Leaves, without Spines, and larger woolly netted Heads. 

The two 1ſt Sorts are common Weeds, growing on 
the Sides of Roads and Foot Paths in moſt Parts of Eng- 
land, ſo are not admitted into Gardens. The 1 is order- 
ed for medicinal Uſe by the College of Phyſicians, there- 
fore I have inſerted it here: The ad is by many ſuppoſ- 
ed to be only a Variety of the 1ſt, but [ — for 
ſeveral Years ſown the Seeds of both Sorts in the 

Chelſea Garden, where they have conſtantly retained 

their Difference. | 

The 3d Sort is not a Native of England, but grows 
naturally on the Fpennine Mountains, The Leaves are 


giſſimo. Fig. Pl. Tab. 49. 
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xe thoſe of the common Sort, but whiter on their un- 
der Side: the Heads are more compact, and the Florets ofa 
bright red Colour; but the greateſt Difference is in their 
Heads, which in this Sort are beautifully netted with a fine 
Down all over. This is alſo ſuppoſed to be only a Variety 
of the common Sort, but I have cultivated it above thirty 
Years, during which Time it has never varied, ſo that 
it is certainly a diſtin Species. 

As theſe Plants are ſeldom admitted into Gardens, it 
is needleſs to fay any Thing of their Culture ; but where 
they are troubleſome Weeds, it may not beamiſs to men- 
tion, that their Roots laſt but two Years, ſo they may 
be deſtroyed with little Trouble; if they are cut up be- 
fore they ſeed, in two or three Years they may be entire- 
— out; for the Plants which come up from Seed, 

not flower till the ſecond Year, and when the Seeds 
are perfected their Roots decay. 

ARCOTIS. This hath been uſually known under the 
Title of Anemonoſpermes, from the Reſemblance the Seeds 
of theſe Plants have to that of the Anemone, We have 
no Engliſh Name for this Plant. | 

The Charafers are, | 

The common Empalement is roundiſb and ſcaly, thoſe on 
the lower Part are hoſe and ſiluery, the upper are oval and 
concave, The Flower is compoſed of many female Flawers 
which are ranged round the Border; theſe have one Side 
Aretebed out like a Tongue, which are called the Rays; 
and have an oval four cornered Germen ſituated in their Cen- 
ter, which is crowned with Down, ſupporting a ſlender 
Style, crowned by two oval Stigma; the Germen afterward 
becomes a ſingle roundiſh Seed, covered with a ſoft Down. 
The Middle or Diſk of the Flier is compoſed of berma- 
pbredite Florets, which are Funnel-ſbaped, and divided at 
the Top into five Parts, which are reflexed ; theſe bave five 
Stamina, crowned by ſhort Summits ;, in the Center is placed 
a ſmall Germen, ſupporting a cylindrical Style with a fingle 
Stigma. Theſe Flowers are abortive. | 

The Species are, | 

1. ARCTOT1s foliis pinnatis, caule berbaces, petalis 
radii profund? — Flor. Leyd. 179. Ardtatit with an 
herbaceous Stalk, winged Leaves, and the Rays of the 
Flowers deeply cut into three Parts. African Anemanoſ- 
per mos with hoary Dandelion Leaves. 

2. ARCTOT1s foliis lanceslato-linearibus integris denti- 
culatis. Lin. Hert. Cliff. 412. Arfotis with narrow Spear- 
ſhaped Leaves, which are indented on the Sides. African 
Anemonoſpermos with a ſtiff ſawed Leaf, and a Flower of 
a Brimſtone Colour within, and purple without. 

3. ARCTOFIS foliis pinnato-finuatis, laciniis oblongig 
dentatis. Lin, Hort. way 4 412. Arfotis with ſinuated wing» 
ed Leaves, with long tures, and a beautiful Orange» 
coloured Flower. | 

4. ARCTOT1s foliis ovatis dentatis, petiolis longiſſimic, 


Jupernt dentatis, caule ramoſo. Lin. Hort. Cliff. 412. Arcta- 


tis with oval indented Leaves, with long Foot Stalks, 
whoſe upper Side is indented, and a branching Stalk. Afri- 
can Anemonoſpermos with Sea Rag wort Leaves, and 2 
Sulphur-coloured Flower. 
5. ARCTOTILs ramis decumbentibus foliis lineari-lauceoe 
latis rigidis ſubtus (jeg magno aureo pediculo lon- 
rAotis with trailing Branches, 
narrow, ſtiff, Spear-ſhaped Leaves, white on their under 
vide, a large golden Flower, anda very I" — 
6 
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. Axcrors folil; pinnato-finuatic ſubtur argenteis 


feſflibur » flore mag no aurantio. Artotis with ſinuated 
winged Leaves, lying cloſe to the Stalk, white on their 
under Side, and a large Orange-coloured Flower. 
7. ArcTori1s foliis cordatis nervoſis marginibus cre- 
natis petiolis longifſimis. Arfotis with nervous Heart- 
. ſhaped Leaves, whoſe Edges are indented, and very long 
Foot Stalks. African Anemonoſpermor with a Plantain 

Leaf, and a Sulphur-coloured Flower. 

8. ArCToTIs foliis pinnato-laciniatis criſpis caule ra- 
moſo fruticoſo. Ardtlotis with winged jagged Leaves, which 
are curled, and a branching Shrabby Stalk. African Ane- 
monoſpermos with Leaves like the Bleſſed Thiſtle, and the 
Inſide of the Rays white. 

- Theſe Plants are Natives of the Country about the 
Cape of Good Hope, from whence they have been brought 
to ſome curious Gardens in Holland ; where there are 
| ſeveral other Species not yet in the Engliſh Gardens. 

The iſt Sort is an annual Plant, which ſhould be ſown 

upon a moderate hot Bed, toward the End of March ; when 
the Plants are fit to tranſplant, they ſhould be each put 
into a ſingle Pot, and as ſoon as they are well rooted, 
- they muſt by Degrees be inured to ho open Air, into 
which they ſhould be placed as ſoon as the Weather is 
warm, and will require much Water in dry Weather ; 
for their Roots ſoon fill the Pots, and ſtrike into the 
Ground, if they ſtand long unremoved. 'This Plant may 


alſo be ſown upon a warm Border of light Earth in the 


open Air in the Middle of April, where they are de- 
ſigned to remain; theſe will flower in Auguſt, and if the 
Seaſon proves favourable, will perfect Seeds very well, and 
theſe Plants will grow much ſtronger than thoſe raiſed 
upon the hot Bed; but as in cold Seaſons they will fail to 
perfect their Seeds, it will be a ſecure Method to raiſe 
ſome upon the hot Bed, which never fails to perfect Seeds, 
-provided they are not treated too tenderly. 

The 5th, 6th, and 7th Sorts are low Plants, ſeldom 
riſing in Stem above four or five Inches, their Leaves 
ſpreading near the Surface of the Ground; the Flowers 
are produced from ſingle Foot Stalks riſing from the Cen- 


ter of the Plants; theſe flower in April or May, and 


make a fine Appearance; but ſeldom perfect their Seeds 
in England; therefore are propagated by Cuttings ; but 
"Wb they are Plants of ſmall Growth, they do not increaſe 
very faſt here. The beſt Way to obtain Good Seeds of 
theſe Plants is to expoſe them to the open Air when in 
Flower; for if they are drawn weak by being kept in 
the Houſe, they never produce good Sceds. 
The 2d, 3d, 4th, and 8th Sorts, grow to the Height 
of four or five Feet, and the 8th, ſometimes to fix or 
ſeven, ſending forth many Branches; therefore will re- 
order, eſpecially the 8th, which ſends forth ſtrong ram- 
bling Shoots, when their Roots are not too much conh- 
ned in the Pots, but more fo when they are duly water- 
ed: Theſe four Sorts are ſeldom deſtitute of Flowers the 
whole Year, unleſs the Winter is very ſevere ; this ren- 
ders them more valuable than thoſe which flower at one 
Seaſon only. though the flowers of the latter are more 
beautiful; for all thoſe Plants which flower in the Win- 
ter Seaſon, make a fine Variety in the Green-houſe ; and 
when'the Plants are ſet abroad in Summer, their Flowers 
being at that Seaſon produced in greater Plenty, they add 
"v0 the Beauty of a Garden. - 
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The firſt Sort, being an annual Plant, doth not flower 
till July, but there will be a Succeſſion of Flowers upon 


the Plants till the Froſt puts a Stop to them. 

The 5th and 6th Soris flower in May and June, 
theſe have very large beautiful Flowers, eſpecially the 
gth, whoſe Bottom is finely chequered with black and 
white, and the Rays being of a deep Gold Colour, are 
ſet off by the other Colours. This Plant is eaſily pro- 
pagated by Cuttings ; but the 6th Sort never ſends out 
any Branches ſo it is difficult to propagate in this Coun- 

, where it ſeldom produces Seeds. 

The ſhrubby Sorts are propagated by planting Cut- 
tings in a Bed of light freſh Earth, in any of the Sum- 
mer Months, obſerving to ſhade them from the Heat of 
the Sun until they have taken Root, as alſo to refreſh 
them often with Water; in fix Weeks or two Months 
after planting, they will be rooted ſufficiently, when you 
ſhould tranſplant them into Pots filled with the like freſh 
Earth, ſetting the Pots in a ſhady Place until the Planty 
are ſettled in their new Earth, after which you ſhould ex- 
poſe them to the open Air until the latter End of Oclober, 
or later, according as you find the Weather favourable ; 
you muſt then remove the Pots into the Green-houſe, 
where they ſhould be placed as near the Window as poſ- 
ſible, that they may have a good Quantity of free Air at 
all Times, when the Weather is mild; nor ſhould they 
be over hung by other Plants, which would occaſion them 
to take a Mouldineſs, and rot; you muſt often refreſh 
them with Water, giving it plentifully an mild Weather, 
otherwiſe their Leaves and Branches will hang down and 
wither ; in Summer they can ſcarce have too much Wa- 
ter given them, if the Pots are not ſtopped, ſo that the 
Water may get through the Holes at the Bottom. They 
will alſo require to be ſhifted into other Pots two or three 
Times, at leaſt, every Summer, and the Pots ſhould be 
frequenily removed, to prevent the Plants from ſtriking 
their Roots through the Holes into the Ground, which 
they are very apt to do, and then they will ſhoot very 
vigorouſly ; but when theſe Roots are torn off, by remov- 
ing the Pots, the Plants are often killed. 

All theſe Plants ſhould be frequently renewed by Cut- 

tings, becauſe the old Plants are ſubje&t to decay in 
Winter; therefore if young Plants are not annually 
raiſed, the Species may ſoon be loſt. 
- Tf the Green-houſe, in which theſe Plants are placed 
in Winter, is ſubje& to Damps, it will be very difficult 
to preſerve ſome of the Sorts, for when the Windows 
are kept cloſe, the tender Parts of their -Shoots are very 
ſubject to a Mouldineſs, which will ſoon caule the Plants 
to decay, if it is not conſtantly cleaned off, and free Air 
admitted to dry off the Damps. | 

ARCUATION ; the raiſing of Trees by Layers. 

The firſt Thing to be done, is, to procure ſtrong Mo- 
ther Plants, which are uſually called Stools, It is no 


Matter whether the Trees be crooked or deformed ; and 


the larger they are, the better to cut down cloſe to the 
Ground: They arc to be planted in a Border fix Feet 
wide, and in a ſtrait Line fix Feet aſunder. 

The Border muſt be well trenched, or dug, and cleared 
from all Roots, Clods, Stones, or other Obſtructions. 
The Trunks, or Stools, being planted in this Trench, 
will throw out twenty, thirty, forty, or fifty Shoots ; 
which may be laid about the Michaelmas following 4 - 
| | w 
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which Time, if the Stools have been carefully managed, 
they will have ſhot five, ſix, or more main Branches out 
of the Root; and on every one of theſe, as many fide, or 
collateral Branches, 

Theſe main Branches muſt be bent down to the 
Ground ; and ſome cut them half through, that they 
may bend the eaſier. 

hen the main Branches are thus laid round the Stool, 
and pegged faſt down, then the ſmall ones may be pegged 
down too, and thus the main Branches, or Shoots, will 
be covered all over, except the very Top, and all the 
ſmall and fine Branches muſt be covered three Inches 
thick upon the Joints ; ſome Perſons give the Branches a 
Twiſt, in order to make them take Root the ſooner. If 
they be mulched, or ſome ſtrawy Dung laid over them, 
it will be of Uſe to keep them moiſt ; they ought alſo to 
have a large Baſon of Earth made round them to hold 
the Water, in order to water them the enſuing Summer; 
which they will require ſometimes, if the Weather be 
hot arid dry. About the Middle of September following 
they may be opened and examined, to ſee if they have 
taken Root, which is very probable; but if not, they 
mult be let to lie till the next Autumn; when they are 
to be taken up, and planted in the Nurſery. 

This may be done to the Dutch, Witch, and Engliſh 
Elm; the Abeal, Lime, Alder, Platanus, and all Sorts o 
Sallows and Willows, as alſo many Sorts of ever-green 
Trees, and flowering Shrubs. 

ARGEMONE, prickly Poppy. 

The Cbaradters are, * 

The Flotuer bath a three leaved Fmpalement, which falls 

off; it hath five roundiſh Petals, which ſpread open, and 


are larger than the Empalement, in the Center is ſituated an 


oval five cornered Germen, crowned by a large obtuſe Stig- 


ma, which is permanent, and divided into five Parts. This 


is attended by a. great Number of Stamina, which are 
crowned by oblong ere Summits; the Germen afterward 
becomes an oval Seed Veſſel, having five Angles, and ſo many 
Cells, which are filled with ſmall rough Seeds. 
There is but one Species of this Plant known, viz. 
ARGEMONE Mexicana. Tourn. The Prickly Poppy. 
This is an annual Plant, which is very common in mo 
Parts of the Weſt-Indies ; and is, by the Spaniards, called 
Fico del Inferno, or the Devil's Fig; there is no great 
Beauty or Uſe of this Plant amongſt us, that I know of; 
but whoever hath a mind to cultivate it, ſhould ſow it 
on a Bed of light Earth, in the Spring, where it is to re- 
main; and if it comes up too thick, the Plants muſt be 
thined out to four Inches Diſtance ; where, when once 
it has ſhed its Seed, you will not want Plants for ſeveral 
Years after. I have been informed that Gumbouge is 
made from the Juice of this Plant, but how true I cannot 
take upon me to determine. | 

ARIA THEOPHRASTI. See Cratzgus. 

ARISARUM. See Arum. | 

ARISTOLOCHIA. Birthwort. 

The Characters are, | 
The Flower bath no Empalement ; it is of «ne Leaf, which 


Is unequal, the Baſe is ſwelling and globular, afterward is 
, extended in a cylindrical Tube, which ſpreads open at the 
- Brim, where the lower Part is firetched out like à Tongue. 


It bath no Stamina, but there are fix Summits which join 


the under Part of the Stigma : The oblong angular Germen 
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fits under the Flower, ſupporting a concave globular Stig- 


ma, divided into fix Paris; the Germen afterward turns t2 

a large Seed Veſſel, differing in Form, which opens in fix Cells, 

which are filled with Seeds, for the moſt Part compreſſed. 
The Species are, : 

1. ARISTOLOCHIA foliis cordatis, ſubſeſſilibus obtuftr, 
caule infirmo, floribus ſolitariis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 962. Birth- 
wort with blunt Heart-ſhaped Leaves, growing cloſe, a 
weak Stalk, and Flowers growing ſingly. Round rooted 
Birthwort with a black purple Flower. 

2. ARISTOLOCHIA foliis cordatis petiolatis integerrimis 
obtuſiuſculit, caule infirmo floribus ſalitariis. Lin. Sp. Plant, 
962. Birthwort with intire Heart-ſhaped blunt Leaves, 
having Foot Stalks, a weak Stalk, and Flowers growing 
ſingly. True long rooted Birthwort. 

3. ARISTOLOCHIA foliis cordatis, caule erecto, floribus 
axillaribus confertis. Hort. Upſal. 279. Birthwort with 
Heart-ſhaped Leaves, an upright Stalk, and Flowers grow- 
ing in Cluſters from the Side of the Stalks. Upright or 
climbing Birthwort. 

4. ARISTOLOCHIA folitr cordatis, crenulatis petiolatir, 


floribus folitariis. Lin. Sp. Pl. Birthwort with Heart- 


ſhaped indented Leaves, having Foot Stalks, and Flowers 
growing ſingly. Birthwort called Piſtolochia. 

. ARISTOLOCHIA foliis cordato-oblongis undatis, caule 
ans, floribus ſolitariis. L. Sp. P. Birthwort with ob- 
long Heart-ſhaped waved Leaves, a weak Stalk, and 
Flowers growing ſingly. Ever-green Birthwort of. Crete. 

6. ARISTOLOCHIA foltis cordato-oblongis planis, cauli- 
bus infir mis Rm bs, teretibus — olitariis, Lin. Sp. 
Pl. 961. Birthwort with plain oblong Heart-ſhaped 
Leaves, flexible weak Stalks, and Flowers growing ſing- 
ly. The Virginia Snakeroot. 

7. ARISTOLOCHIA foliis cordato-lanceelatis caule erecto 


fruticoſo. Lin. Sp. PI. 960. Birthwort with Spear-ſhaped 


Leaves, in Form of a Heart, and an upright ſhrubby 
Stalk. Virginia Birthwort with eared Leaves. 

8. ARISTOLOCHIA foliis cordato-oblongis caule volu- 
bili pedunculis multifloris. F. Z. Birthwort with oblong 
Heart-ſhaped Leaves, a twining Stalk, and many Flowers 
upon each Foot Stalk. The Contrayerva of Jamaica. 

9. ARISTOLOCHIA birta floribus ſolitariis pendulit 

recurvatis ſublabiatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 961. Hairy Birth- 
wort with hanging recurved Flowers, growing ſingly, and 
formed like a Lip: Long rooted hairy Birthwort with 
an oblong Leaf and a large Flower. 
10. ARISTOLOCHIA felis cordatis petiolis longiſſimit, 
caule ſcandente, floribus terminalibus pediculis longiſſimis. 
Birthwort with a climbing Stalk, Heart-ſhaped ves, 
with very long Foot Stalks, and Flowers growing at the 
End of the Branches upon very long Foot Stalks. 

11. ARISTOLOCHIA foliis cordatis petiolatis, caule 


ſcandente, floribus axillaribus confertis. Birthwort with 


Heart-ſhaped Leaves, a climbing Stalk, and Flowers 
growing in Cluſters from the. Wings of the Stalk. 
12, ARISTOLOCHIA folits wreak a" ſubbir- 


ſutis, caule erecte floribus falitariis longiſſimis. Birthwort 


with Spear-ſhaped hairy Leaves, growing cloſe to the 
Branches, an upright Stalk, and very long Flowers grow- 
ing ſingly. Upright Birthwort with a blackiſh purple 
Flower, narrow Leaves, and a creeping Root. 

13. ARISTOLOCHIA foliis oblongo-ovatis obtuſts inte- 


gerrimis, caule ſcandente 1 terminalibus, fructibu- 


bexangularibus 
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bexangularibus meximis, Birthwort with a climbing 
Stalk oblong oval entire blunt Leaves, Flowers at the Ends 


of the Branches, and very large Fruit with ſix Angles. 


The iſt and 2d Sorts grow naturally in the South 
of France, in Spain, and Italy, from whence their Roots 
are brought for medicinal Ute. Ihe Roots of the 1ſt 
Sort are roundiſh, and grow to the Size of ſmall Tur- 
neps ; and are in Shape and Colour like the Roots of the 
common Cyclamen, the Roots of which are frequently 
fold in the Markets for thoſe of the round Birthu ort, 
which at firſt may have been occaſioned by the ſuppoſed 
Virtues of the Roots of the Cyclamen : Many of the old 
Writers on Phyſic having related, that if a pregyant Wo- 
man ſtept over one of theſe Roots, it occaſioned Miſcar- 
riage ; and that the Roots, properly applied, promoted 
the Delivery. "Theſe ſend out three or four weak trail- 
ing Branches, which lie on the Ground when not ſup- 

orted, and extend to the Length of two Feet ; the 
— are Heart · ſnaped, and rounded at their Extremi- 
ty ; theſe are placed alternately on the Stalks ; and cloſe 
to the Foot Stalks of the Leaves, the Flowers come out 
 ſmgly, at every Leaf, toward the upper Part of the Stalk. 
They are of a purpliſh black Colour, and ſhaped like 
thoſe of the other Sorts, and are frequently ſucceeded by 
oval Seed Veſſels, having ſix Cells, full of flat Seeds. 
The Flowers appear in June and July, and the Seeds ri- 
pen in Autumn. 
. The 2d Sort hath long tap Roots, ſhaped like Car- 
rots ; theſe ſend out weak trailuig Branches, which ex- 
tend little more than a Foot; the Leaves are paler, and 
have longer Foot Stalks than the firſt ; theſe are. placed 
alternately, and the Flowers come out from the Wing of 
the Leaves, like the other, which are not ſo long, and of 
= pale purple Colour: They are ſometimes ſucceeded 
by oblong Seed Veſſels, having fix Cells filled with com- 
preſſed Seeds. The Stalks of both Sorts decay in the 
Autumn, and new ones are produced in the Spring. 

They are both propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be 

ſ. wn in Autumn, in Pots filled with light Earth, and 
under a Frame, to be ſcreened from the Froſt : but 

the Glaſſes ſhould be taken off at all Times when the 
Weather is mild, and only covered in hard Froſt, or du- 
ing too much Wet. If theſe Pots are put into a gentle 
hot Bed in Merch, it will bring up the Plants much 
fooner. When he Plants appear, they ſhould be ſhaded 
from the Sun, in the Heat of the Day ; and muſt be fre- 
ly refreſhed with Water. As the Seaſon advances 

the Plants ſhould be inured by Degrees to bear the open 
Air, for they ſhould not be drawn weak; and when the 


Pots are taken out of the Bed, they muſt be placed where 


they may enjoy the Merning Sun, but ſcreened from it 
in the Heat of the Day. The Weeds mult conſtantly be 
taken out of the Pots, and gentle Refreſhings of Water 
given to the Plants in dry Weather during Summer; but 
min Autumn, when their Stalks begin to decay, they muſt 
have little Wet: In Winter the Pots maſt be ſheltered 
as before; and: in March, before the Roots begin to 
- hoot, they ſhould be tranſplanted into te fmall Pots 
filed with light Earth, and ſet under the Frame again, 
where they ſhould remain till the of April, when 
they may be removed into the open Air, and treated in 
the ſame Manner as in the former Summer, and ſheker- 


ed alſo; the following Winter. The next Spring they 
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may be turned out of the Pots, and planted in a warm 
Border, where, during the Summer, they will require no 
other Care but to keep them clean from Weeds, and in 
the Autumn when their Stalks are decayed, if the Border 


is covered with old Janners Bark to keep out the Preſt, 


the Roots will be ſecured ; but where this Care is not 
taken, the Roots are frequently killed by Froſt. With 
this Management the Roots will thrive.much better than 


thoſe which are kept in Pots, and continue longer; and 


when three Years old they will flower and produce 
Plenty of Seeds, whereas thoſe in Pots ſeldom perfect 
their Seeds in England. 

When the Seeds of theſe Plants arefown in Spring, 
the Plants will not appear till the Spring following; ſo 
that a whole Seaſon is loſt, and many times they fail, 
therefore it ſhould always be ſown in the Autumn. 

The 3d Sort grows naturally in France, Spain, Italy, 
and Hungary, but is preſerved in Co of the Engliſb Gar- 
dens being ſometimes ufed in Medicine. Ihis is a great 
creeper at the Root; and if once it has taken in a Gar- 
den, it will be difficult to extirpate again, and will over- 
run whatever Plants grow near it ; therefore it ſhould be 
planted in ſome abject Part of the Garden by itſelf, for 
it will thrive in almoſt any Soil or Situation. 


The 4th Sort grows wild in Spain, Italy, and the 


South of France; but in England it is preſerved, for Va- 
riety, in Botanic Gardens. The Plants mutt be ſet in 


Pots filled with light rich Earth, and ſheltered from ſe- 


vere Cold in Winter, 'or they will be deſtroyed ; but they 
ſhould have as much free Air as poſſible in mild Weather. 
This produces Flower; every Year; but never perfects 
Seeds here. 

The = Sort grows naturally m Crete, but has long 
been an Inhabitant in the Englifh Gardens. Ihe Root 


of this Sort is perennial, and fends out many trailing + 


Branches, which extend to about one Foot ande Half in 


Length; theſe are garniſhed with oblong Heart-ſhaped- 


Leaves, which are waved on their Fdges, and Evergreen. 
The Flowers come out fingly from the Wings of the 
Leaves, which are ſhaped like the others of this Genus, 
of a dark purple Colour, but never produce Seeds in Eug- 
land, fo are propagate by parting of the Roots: This 
Sort is too tender to thrive in the open Air in Winter, ſo 
is \ wing in Pots, and placed under a common Frame 
in Winter, where they ſhould have free Air in mild Wea- 


ther, but ſcreened from hard Froſt; in mild Winters I 
have had this Plant live abroad in a warm Border, buten 
hard Winters it will be deſtroyed ; therefore one or two 


Plants ſhould be ſheltered to preſerve the Species. 


in Medicine ; theſe Roots are brought over from Virginia 


and Carolina, where there are two Species of this Plant, 


but this Sort is the beſt for Uſe. There are ſome of theſe 

reſerved in the Gardens of thoſe who are curious in col- 
ecting rare Plants; but as they are ſometimes killed by 
Froſt in Winter, fo 


in the Autumn, in ſmall Pots filled with light ſandy Earth, 
and placed under a common Frame in Winter, and af- 


terward treated in the ſame Manner as directed for the 


two firſt Sorts ; with which Management they will pro- 

duce Flowers, and perſe& their Seeds every Year. 

The 7th Sort grows naturally in North 1 and o 
J 


The 6th Sort is the Snakeroot, which is greatly uſed 


are not very common in the 
Engliſh Gardens. This Sort is pps by Seeds, ſown.. 
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by ſome called Snakeroot, but is not near fo ſtrong as the 
former ; the Branches of this grow erect, and are peren- 


| nial, whereas thoſe of the other Sort decay to the Root 


every Winter: This riſes about two Feet high; the 


Branches are not woody, but are ſtrong enough to ſup- 


rt themſelves; the Leaves are oblong and Heart- 
ſhaped ; the Flowers come out ſingly at the Wings of 
the Leaves. This Sort will live abroad in warm Borders, 
with a little Protection in hard Froſts. Tt is propagated 
by Seeds as the former, and may alſo be increaſed by 
parting of the Roots, It is generally kept in Pots, and 
ſheltered in Winter, but thoſe which are planted in the 
full Ground will thrive much better, provided they are 
ſcreened from hard Froſts. 

The 8th Sort grows naturally in Jamaica, where it is 
called Contray-rva, and the Roots uſed as ſuch: This hath 
long trailing Branches, which climb upon the neighbour- 
ing Plants, and riſe to a conſiderable Height; the Leaves 
are placed alternately, and are of the long Heart 
Kind; the Flowers are produced in ſmall Cluſters, to- 
ward the upper Part of the Stalks, which are of a dark 
purple Colour; the Seed Veſſels are oblong and fmooth. 
This Plant is tender, and in Winger ſhould have very 
little Wet, ſo muft be conitanmtly kept in the Stove, 


| otherwiſe it will not live in England. 
The 9th Sort was diſcovered by Dr. Tournefort in the 
Levant. This hath ſome Reſemblance to the ſecond- Sort, 


but the Leaves are not ſo deeply cared at Bottom, and 
are hairy; the Flowers of this are alſo much larger. This 
may be propagated by 
hath been directed for the firſt and ſecond Sorts, and the 
Plants treated fo will thrive very well here. 

The 10th Sort ſends out climbing Stalks, which ſup- 
port themſelves by faſtening to the neighbouring Trees, 


and thereby riſe to a very great Height; the Leaves are 
very broad and Heart-ſhaped, having ſeveral longitudinal 


Ribs; the Flowers grow in looſe Bunches at the Extre- 
mity of the Branches, each having a long Foot Stalk : 
This is tender, fo muſt be kept in a Stove, and treated as 
other tender exotic Plants. It grows naturally about 
Tolu in New Spain, where it was diſcovered by Mr. Ro- 
bert Millar, who ſent the Seeds to England. 

The 11th Sort was diſcovered by the fame Gentile- 
man at Campeachy in New Spain: This Sort ſeldom 
climbs above three or four Feet high; the Leaves are 


ſhort and Heart-ſhaped, in ſome Meaſure like thoſe of the 


firſy; the Flowers come out in ſmall Cluſters from the 
Wings of the Leaves, and are of a dark purple Colour. 
The 12th Sort was diſcovered at La Vere Cruz in New 


"Spain, by the late Dr. Houſtoun, who ſent the Seeds to 


Europe : This riſes with an upright Stalk, to the Height 
of three Feet; the Leaves are long, narrow, hairy, and 
grow cloſe to the Branches, having ſcarce _ Foot Stalk; 
the Flowers come out ſingly from the Wings of the 
Leaves, which are near four Inches long, are of a dark 
purple Colour, and grow erect; theſe are ſucceeded by 
flender Veſſels, about one Inch long, which open into fix 
Cells, filled with flat Heart-ſhaped Seeds. It requires a 
warm Stove to preſerve-it in this Country. 

The 13th Sort was diſcovered by Mr. Robert Millar, 
near Carthagena in New Spain; this hath ſtrong climbin 
Stalks, by which it mounts up to the Top of the talle 
Trees ; the Leaves are four Inches long, and two broad, 
of au oval Shape, founded at their Ends, and are nearly 


Seeds, in the ſame Manner as Sp 


- erowned by a round Stigma; this is attended by upwar 
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as thick as thoſe of the common Laurel; the Flowers 
come out in looſe Cluſters at the Ends of the Shoots, each 
ſtanding on a very long Foot Stalk ; the Seed Veſſels are 
four Inches long, and as much in Circumference, having 
ſix longitudinal Ribs, which make ſo many Angles, being 
very prominent ; they open into fix Cells, which are 
filled with Heart-ſhaped Seeds. 

All theſe Sorts, which are Natives of the warm Parts 
of America, are too tender to thrive in the open Air in 
this Country, and require a Stove to preſerve them. 
They are propagated by Seeds, which muft be procured 
from the Countries where they grow naturally, for they 
do not produce any here. As the Seeds are a conſiderable 
Time in their Paſſage, fo they ſhould be brought over in 
their Pods; for many of the Sorts have very thin light 
Seeds, which are ſoon dried in a hot Country, when they 
are out of their Covers, which will ſpoil them for grow- 
ing. So ſoon as the Seeds arrive, they ſheuld be ſown in 
ſmall! Pots filled with light Earth; and if this happens in 
Autumn, or W inter, the Pots ſhould be plunged into the 


Tan in the Bark Stove, between ſome of the Pots with. 


large Plants, which will ſcreen them from the Sun ; for 
as theſe Plants delight in Shade, fo, by thus placing of 
the Pots, the Earth will not dry very faſt, which will be 
of great Advantage to the Seeds, which ſhould not be too 
often watered. Here the Pots may remain till March, at 
which Time they ſhould be removed, and plunged into a 
hot Bed, under Frames, where, if the Seeds are good, 
the Plants will appear in May : But if the Seeds arrive in 
ring or Summer, they muſt be immediately ſown in 
ſmall Pots, and plunged into a moderate hot Bed, obſerv- 
ing to ſhade them conſtantly in the Heat of the Day ; but 
the Seeds ſown at this Seaſon ſeldom grow the ſame 
Year ; therefore if the Plants do not appear, the Pots 
ſhould be plunged in the Tan Bed of the Stove in Au- 
tumn, and in the Spring following, treated as before di- 
rected, which will bring up the Plants. When theſe are 
ſtrong enough to tranſplant, they ſhould be each put into 
a ſmall Pot, and plunged into the Tan Bed in the Stove, and 
treated as other tender Plants from the ſame Countries. 

ARMENIACA, the Apricot. 

The Characters are, 

T be Empalement of the Flower is of the opcn Bell-ſhaped 
Kind, and is cut into frve blunt Segments at the Top; the 
Flower is compoſed of five large roundifh Petals which ſpread 
open, wheſe Baſe are inſerted in the Empalement ; in the 
Center is placed a round Germen, ſupporting a —— Style, 

u * 


twenty Awl-ſbaped Stamina, which are crotoned by yp +4 


double Summits. Tbe Germen afterward becomes a roun 
pulpy Fruit, having a longitudinal Furrow inclſing 4 
roundiſh Nut, which is a little compreſſed on the Sides. 
The Varieties are, 
1. The Maſculine Apricot. 2. The Orange Aprieot. 
3. The Agier Apricos 4. The Roman Apricot. 5. The 
Turkey Apricot. 6. The Breda Apricot. 7. The Bruf- 
ſels Apricot. . 
The Maſculine is the firſt ripe of all the Apricots; it 
is a (mall, roundiſh Fruit, of à red Colour towards the 
Sun; as it ripens, the Colour fades to a greeniſh yellow 
on the other Side. It is only preſerved for being the firſt 
ripe, having little Flavour ; the Tree is very apt to be 
covered with Flowers, but as they come out early in the 
| N 2 Spring, 
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Spring, they are frequently deſtroyed by the Cold, unleſs 
the Trees are covered to protect them. 

„The Orange is the next ripe Apricot; this Fruit is 
much larger than the former, and as it ripens, changes 
to a deep yellow Colour. The Fleſh is dry and not high 
flavoured, it is better for Tarts than for the Table. 

The Algier ripens next ; this is of an oval Shape, a 
little compreſſed on the Sides; it turns to a pale yellow, 
or Straw Colour, when ripe; the Fleſh is dry, and not 
high flavoured : This, and what is by ſome called the 
common Apricot, are often confounded. 

The Roman is the next ripe Apricot; this is a larger 
Fruit than the former, and not compreſſed ſo much on 
the Sides; the Colour is deeper, and the Fleſh not ſo dry. 

The -Turkey Apricot is yet larger than either of the 
former, and of a globular Figure ; the Fruit turns to a 
deeper Colour than the former; the Fleſh is firmer, and 
of a higher Flavour than either of them. 

The Breda Apricot (as it is called from its being 
brought from thence into England) was originally 
brought from Africa: This is a large roundiſh Fruit, 
changing to a deep yellow when ripe; the Fleſh is ſoft, 
full of Juice, and of a deep Orange Colour within Side ; 
.the Stone is rounder and larger than any of the other 
Sorts: This is the beſt Apricot we have, and when ri- 
pened on a Standard, is preferable to all other Kinds. 

The Bruſſels is the lateſt ripe of all the Apricots, for 
whenplanted againſt a Wall, it is generally the Beginning 
of Auguſt before it is ripe, unleſs when planted to a full 
South Aſpect ; which is what ſhould not be practiſed, be- 
cauſe the Fruit is never well taſted which grows in a 
warm Expoſure. This Fruit is of a middling Size, ra- 
ther inclining to an oval Figure; red on the Side next 
the Sun, with many dark Spots, and of a greeniſh yellow 
on the other Side; the Fleſh is firm, and of a high Fla- 
- vour; the Fruit often cracks before it is ripe. This is 
commonly prefered to the former Sort, but when the 
other is planted as a Standard, the Fruit is fuller of Juice, 
and of a richer Flavour than this. 

Moſt People train theſe Trees up to Stems of fix or 
feven Feet high, or bud them upon Stocks of that 
Height; but this is a Practice I would not recommend, 
becaufe the higher the Heads of theſe Trees are, the 
more they are expoſed to the cutting Winds in Spring, 
which too frequently deſtroy the Bloſſoms ; the Fruit is 
alſo more liable to be blown down in Summer, eſpecially 
if there ſhould happen to be much Wind at the Time 


when the Fruit is ripe; which by falling from a great 


Height, will be bruiſed and ſpoiled ; therefore I "ary 
half Standards, of about two and a Half, or three 
the Stem, to thoſe which are much taller; or to plant them 
as Dwarfs againſt an Eſpalier, where, if ſkilfully mana- 
ged, they will produce a large Quantity of good Fruit; 
and the Trees in Eſpalier may be more conveniently co- 
vered in Spring, when the Seaſon proves bad, whereby 
there will be a greater Certainty of Fruit every Year. 
Theſe Fruits are all propagated by budding them on 
Plum Stocks, and will readily take upon almoſt any Sort 
of Plum, provided the Stock be free and thriving (ex- 
cept the Bruſſels Kind, which is uſually budded on a 
Stock, called the St. Julian, which better ſuits this Tree, 
as being generally planted for Standards, than any other 
Sort of Plum will) The Manner of raifing the Stocks, 
and budding theſe Trees, ſhall be treated of under their 


— 


cet in 
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particular Articles, to which I refer the Reader, and ſhall 
proceed to their Planting and Management. 

Theſe Trees are all (except the two laſt Sorts) plant. 
ed againſt Walls, and ſhould have an Eaſt or Weſt A. 
pect; for if they are planted full South, the great Heat 
cauſes them to be meally before they are well eatable. 

The Borders under theſe Walls ſhould be ſix Feet 
wide, at leaſt, and if it were more, the better, but ! 


would never adviſe the making of them ſo deep as is the 


general Cuſtom ; for if the Earth be two Feet deep, or 
two and a Half at moſt, it is enough. 

If your Ground. is a wet cold Loam or Clay, you 
ſhould raiſe your Borders as much above the Level of the 
Surface as it will admit, laying ſome Stones or Rubbiſh 
in the Bottom, to prevent the Roots from running down- 
wards ; but if you plant upon a Chalk or Gravel, it will 
be better to raiſe the Borders above either to a proper 
Thickneſs, with good loamy Earth, than to fink the Bor- 
ders by removing the Chalk or Gravel; for although 
theſe are removed the whole Breadth of the Border, 
which we may allow to be eight Feet, and this Trench 
filled with good Earth, yet the Roots of the Trees will 
in a few Years extend this Length, and then meeting 
with the Chalk or Gravel, will occaſion the Leaves of 
the Frees to turn pale, and fall off early in the Seaſon, 


the Fruit will be ſmall, dry, and ill flavoured, and the 


Shoots of the Trees will be weak. But where the Bor- 
ders are raiſed upon either to their full Height, the Roots 
will not ſtrike down into the Gravel or Chalk, but ra- 
ther extend themſelves near the Surface, where they will 
meet with better Soil: And as theſe Trees are of long 
Duration, and old Trees are not only more fruitful than 
young, but the Fruit larger and better flavoured, the pro- 
viding for their Continuance is abſolutely neceſſup 

The Soil I would in gerferal adviſe for theſe, and ail 
other Sorts of Fruit Trees, is freſh untried Earth, from 
a Paſture Ground, taken about ten Inches deep, with the 
Turf, and laid to rot and mellow at leaſt twelve Months 
before it is uſed; this muſt be often turned, to ſweeten 
and imbibe the nitrous Particles of the Air. 

When the former Soil of the Border is taken away, 
this freſh Earth ſhould be laid on; and if the Borders are 
filled with it two Months before the Trees are planted, 
the Ground will be better ſettled, and not fo liable to ſink 
after the Trees are planted: In filling the Borders, the 
Ground ſhould be raifed four or five Inches above the 
Level they are deſigned, to allow for ſettling. 

Your Borders being thus prepared, make Choice of 
ſuch Trees as are but of one Year's Growth from bud- 
ding; and if your Soil is dry, or of a middling Temper, 
you ſhould prefer Ofeber as the beſt Seaſon for planting, 


eſpecially having at that Time, a greater Choice of Trecs * 


from the Nurſeries, before they have been picked and 
drawn over by others. The Manner of preparing theſe 
Trees for planting being the ſame of other Fruit Trees, 
I ſhall refer the Reader to the Article of Peaches, where 
he will find it largely treated of. But do not cut off any 
Part of the Head at that Time, unleſs there are any 
ſtrong foreright Shoots which will not come to the 


Wall ; they may be taken quite away. 


Your Trees heing thus prepared, you muſt mark out 
the Diſtances they are to ſtand, which in a good ſtrong 
Soil, or againſt a low Wall, ſhould be twenty Feet or 
more ; but in a moderate one, eighteen Feet is a good 

reaſonable 


are a 
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reafonable Diſtance ; then make a Hole where each 
Tree is to ſtand, and place its Stem about four Inches 
from the Wall, inclining the Head thereto ; and after 
having fixed the Tree in the Ground, nail the Branches 
to the Wall, to prevent their ſhaking, and cover the 
Surface of the Ground round the Root with rotten 
Dang, to keep out the Froſt : In this State let it remain 
till the Be * of March, when if the Weather is 

0 — the Branches, ſo as not to diſturb the Roots; 
and, being provided with a ſharp Knife, put your Foot 
cloſe to the Stem of the Tree; and holding with your 
Left- hand the Bottom of the Tree, to prevent its being 
diſturbed, with your Right cut off the Head of the Tree, 
if it has but one Stem, or where it may have two or 
more Shoots, each of them muſt be ſhortened, to about 
four or five Eyes above the Bud, fo that the ſloping Side 
may be toward the Wall. 

In Spring, if the Weather provesdry, you muſt now 
and then give your Trees a gentle Refreſhing with Wa- 
ter; and if you obſerve to water them with a Roſe to 
the watering Pot, all over their Heads, it will greatly 


help them; alſo lay ſome Turf, in the Manner directed 

for Apples, or ſome other Mulch, round their Roots, to 
revent their drying during the Summer Seaſon, as new 

— are produced in Spring, obſerve to nail them to 


the Wall in a horizontal Poſition; and ſuch Shoots as are 
produced fore- right, muſt be entirely diſplaced. This 
muſt be repeated as often as it is neceſſary, to prevent 
their hanging from the Wall, but by no Means flop any 
of the Shoots in Summer. | 
At Michaelmas, when the Trees have done growing, 
ou muſt unnail their Branches, and ſhorten them in 
— to their Strength; a vigorous Branch may 
be left eight or nine Inches long, but a weak one not 


above five or ſix. I ſuppoſe many People will wonder at 
this Direction, eſpecially having allowed ſuch a Diſtance 


between the Trees, believing the Wall will never be fil- 
led by this Management ; but my Reaſon for it is, that 
I would have no Part of the Wall left unfurniſhed with 
bearing Wood ; which muſt be the Caſe, if the Bran- 
ches are left to a greater Length at firſt ; for it ſeldom 
happens, that more Buds than two or three ſhoot for 
Branches; and theſe are, for the moſt Part, ſuch as 
are at the extrome Part of the laſt Year's Wood ; ſo that 
all the lower Part of the Shoots become naked, nor will 
they ever after produce Shoots ; and this is the Reaſon 
we ſee ſo many Trees which have their bearing Wood 
ſituated only in the extreme Part of the Tree. 

When you have ſhortened the Shoots, be ſure to nail 
them as horizontally as poſſible, for upon this it is that 
the future Good of the Tree chiefly depends. 

The 2d Summer obſerve, as in the iſt, to diſplace all 
fore-right Shoots, as they are produced, nailing in the 
other cloſe to the Wall horizontally, fo that the Middle 
of the Tree may be kept open ; never ſhorten any of 
the Shoots in Summer, unleſs to furniſh Branches to fill 
vacant Places on the Wall; and never do this later than 
April, for Reaſons given in the Article of Peaches. At 
Michaelmas ſhorten theſe Shoots as directed for the firſt 
Year ; the ſtrong ones may be left nine or ten Inches, 
and the weak ones ſix or ſeven at moſt. 

The following Year's Management will be nearly the 
ſame, but obſerve, that Apricots produce their Bloſſom 
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Buds, not only upon the laſt Year's Wood, but alſo up- 


on the Curſons or Spurs, which are produced from the 
two Years Wood ; great Care ſhould therefore be had 
in the Summer Management, not to hurt or diſplace 
theſe; obſerve alſo to ſhorten your Branches at the Win- 
ter Pruning, ſo as to furniſh treſh Wood in every Part 
of the Tree, and be ſure to cut out entirely all luxuri- 
ant Branches, or diſplace them as ſoon as they are produ- 
ced, which, if left to grow, would exhauſt the Nouriſh- 
ment from the bearing Branches, which, in my Opinion, 
cannot be too ſtrong, provided they are kindly ; for the 
more vigorous your Tree is, the more likely it is to reſiſt 
the Injuries of the Weather; and I have often ſeen Trees 
brought to ſo weak a Condition, as to be able only faint- 
ly to blow their Bloſſoms, and then moſt or all of the 
bearing Branches have died ; which has given Occaſion 
to the Owner to imagine it was the Effe& of a Blight, 
when, in reality, it was only for Want of right Manage- 
ment. I am fully perſuaded, half the Blights we hear 
complained of, proceed from nothing elſe but this. 
Theſe few Rules, well executed, together with a lit- 
tle Obſervation and Care, will be ſufficient, and I believe 
the Reader will find what has been ſaid, if duly attended 
to, will anſwer his Deſign ; for, without diligent Obſer- 
vation, there can be no ſuch Thing asa ſkilful Manager, 
let him have ever ſo many or good Inſtructions Tad 
down to him. 
The Bruſſels and Breda Apricots, being for the moſt 
„ Planted for Standards, will require very little Prun- 
ing ; only obſerve to take out all dead Wood, or ſuch 
Branches as croſs each other ; this muſt be done early m 
Autumn, or in Spring after the cold Weather is paſt, 
that the Part may not Canker where the Inciſion is made. 
ARMERIUS, Sweet William. Sce Dianthus. 
ARNICA. L. G. P. Doronicum. B. P. Leopardſbane. 
The Cbaradters are, | 
The common Empalement is ſcaly, and ſborter than the 
Rays of the Flower. It bath a compound Flower, the Bor- 
der or Rays, being compoſed of many female Flowers, which 
ſpread open, and cut into three Parts at their End; the 
Diſt, or Middle, bas many bermapbrodite Flowers, which 
are tubulous, and are cut into three unequal Segments at the 
Brim ; theſe have each five ſhort Stamina, which are 
crowned with oblong Summits. The female Flowers have 
alſo five — . Stamina, but no Summits ; in the ber- 
mapbrodite Flowers the Germen is ſituated below the Flower, 
fupporting a ſlender ſbort Style, crowned by a bid Stigma. 
The Germen afterward becomes a fingle oblang Seed, crown- 
ed with long flender Down. 
The Species are, 
1. ArNICA foliis ovatis integris, caulinis geminis oppo- 


fitis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 884. Arnica with entire oval Leaves, 


and thoſe on the Stalks growing oppoſite by Pairs. Leo- 
pardſbane with a Plantain Leaf, EO 

2. ArNICA foliis alternis ſerratis. Hall. Helvet. 737. 
Arnica with ſawed Leaves growing alternately. Leopardſ- 
bane with a ſweet Root. | 

3. ARNICA fois ovatrs denticulatis, Lin. Sp. Plant. 
885. Arnica with oval indented Leaves. Dandelion with 
an Elecampane Leaf. 

The 1ſt Sort grows naturally upon the Apt, and ma- 
ny Mountains in Germany, — other cold Parts of Eu- 
rape, and is greatly eſteemed by the Germans for its me- 
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dicinal Qualities, where it is preſcribed by this Title of 
Arnica. It is alſo ranged among the medicinal Plants in 
many Diſpenſatories, by the Title of Doronicum. 
_ This Plant, when placed in a proper Soil and Situation, 
increaſes greatly, forit ſends out thick fleſhy Roots, which 


ſpread very far under the Surface ; theſe put out many 


oval entire Leaves, from between which the Flower 
Stems ariſe, which grow about a Foot and a Half high, 
having two or three Pair of Leaves growing oppoſite up- 
on each, and the Top is terminated by a fi yellow 
Flowers compoſed of manyFlorets, like thoſe of Dandelion. 
Theſe are ſucceeded by oblong Seeds, which are crown- 
ed with Down, whereby they are diſperſed to a conſide- 
rable Diſtance when ripe. It flowers in April and May, 
and the Seeds ripen in September, | 
This Plant delights in a moiſt ſhady Situation ; it may 
be propagated by parting the Root in Autumn, when the 
Stalks begin to decay, or by Seeds fown in Autumn, ſoon 
after they are ripe, for thoſe ſown in Spring often fail; 
but if they are permitted to ſcatter, the Plants will come 
up the following Spring, ſo that when one Plant is ob- 
tained, it will increaſe faſt enough without other Care, 
but to keep it clean from Weeds. 


The 2d Sort grows naturally on the Mountains of 


Bohemia, and in Siberia, from whence I received the 


Seeds. The Roots of this Sort are much jointed, and di- 


vide into many irregular fleſhy Offsets, which are vari- 
ouſly contorted, from whence many ſuperſtitious Perſons 
have been led to imagine, that the Roots would expel 
the Poiſon of Scorpions, and cure the Wounds made 
the Bite of that Animal. It is a very hardy Plant and is 
praepagated as the former. 

I be zd Sort grows naturally at the Cape »f Good Hoge, 
from whence the Seeds have been brought to Europe. 
This Sort will not live here through the Winter in the 
open Air, ſo the Plants muſt be kept in Pots, which 


ſhould be placed under a common hot Bed Frame in / 


Winter, to ſcreen it from Froſt, but ſhould enjoy the 
free Air at all Times, in mild Weather. It propagates by 
Roots, and Seeds in Plenty, 
ARTEDIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 249. We have no 
Engliſh Name for this Genus. 
The Charafers are, ; 
It is an umbelliferous Plant, the greater Umbel is ſpread 


| open, and compoſed' of many ſmall ones, the Invalucrum of 


the large one is compoſed of fen oblong oval Leaves, which 
extend the Length of the Unbel, and are cut at their Tips 
into three Parts. T be Involucrum of the ſmall Umbels have 
but three narrow Leaves, which are longer than the Um- 
bel ; the Rays of the large Umbel are difform, thoſe of the 

[I ones tn the Diſk are male, and the Roys are ber- 


mapbradite Flowers. They have five Petals, which are ere, Spike 


Heart-fbaprd, and turned imward. Theſe have each five flen- 

der Stamina, crowned withroundifh Summits; thaſe Flowers 

which compoſe the Rays, bave a ſmall Germen at Bottom, 

ting two reflexed Styles, crowned by a ſingle Stigma. 

e Germen afterward becomes a roundifh compreſſed Fruit, 

with a leafy Border, which ſplits into tue, und contain: 
tuo oblong Seeds, with ſcaly Barders. wth . 

The Species are, Ira LA 

1. ARKTEDIA ſeminibus ſquamatis. Hort. Cliff. 69. Ar- 

tedia with ſquamous Beeds. This is the Thapfa Orientu- 

lis. Tourn. Eaſtern ſcorching Carrot with a till Leaf, 
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and an elegant crenated Sced. | . fd 

2. ARTEDIA feminibus aculeetis. Hart. Cliff. gg. 4, 
tedia with prickly Seeds. Greater Hedge Parſley of Ta- 
gier, reſembling Carrot. | 

The 1 is a Native of the Eaff, Rawvolf found it 

growing upon Mount Libanus. This is an annual Plant, 
whoſe Stalks riſe about two Feet high ſending out a few 
ſide Branches; which are garniſhed with narrow Com- 
pound Leaves reſembling thoſe of Dill, the Extremity 
of the Stalk is terminated by a large Umbel of white 
Flowers, compoſed of five unequal Petals, thoſe on the 
Outſide being much larger than the other. Theſe are ſue- 
ceeded by roundiſh compreſſed Fruit, each having two 
Seeds, whoſe Borders are ſcaly. . 

The 2d Sort grows upon the African Shore in the Me- 
diterranean, and in Spain, from whence [I received the 
Seeds. This is alſo an annual Plant, with an upright Stalk 
near three Feet high, puts out many ſide Shoots, the Leaves 
are hairy, and greatly reſemble thoſe of the common Car- 
rot; the Stalks are terminated by Umbels of large white 
Flowers, ſhaped like the former, and ſucceeded by a prick- 
ly Fruit, compoſed of two Seeds. | 

Both theſe Plants decay as foon as they perfe& their 

Seeds, and many Times before they are rips, in England; 
for unleſs the Seeds are ſown in Autumn, and the Plants 
come up before Winter, they rarely produce good Seeds 
here. The Seeds ſhould be fown on a warm Border where 
the Plants are to remain, for they will not bear tranſplant- 
ing. All the Care they require is to keep them clean 
from Weeds, and thin the Plants to ſix or eight Inches 
Diftance. They flower in June, and their Seeds ripen in 
the End of Augs/t. 

ARTEMISIA. Magwort. 0 

The Cbaructert are, 

The common Empalement is fcaly and round, as are alſo 
the Scales, The Flower is compoſed of hermopthrodite and 
emale Flnwers, the Border being ranged with female Flow- 
ers, which have 4 ſmall Germen at Bottom, ſupporting a 
ſlender Style, crowned by a bifid Stigma. The hermapbre- 
dite Flowers compoſe the Diſk, or Middle; thefe are tubu- 
laut, and cut inte five Parts at the Brim; in the Center is 
placed the Germen, with the like Style and Stigmta as the 
female, and is accompanied by five hairy Sta mina, which 
are crowned by cylmadrical Summits, which are indented in 
five Parts, The Germen afterward becomes à fingle naked 
Seed, ſitting upon a naked Placentia. 

he Species are, 

1. ARTEMis1a foliis pinnatifidis planis inciſi- ſubtus 
tomentofis, racemis ſimplicibus floribus ovatis radis quinque- 
flare. Lin. Sp. Plant. 348. Mugwort with plain cut Leaves, 
ending in many Parts, woolly underneath, with ſingle 
kes of Flowers, which are oval, and the Rays com- 
poſed of five Florets. This is the Common Mugwort. 

2. AgTEewIs14 foliis Janceolatis ſubtus tomentofrs inte- 
grrrimis dentatiſque. Lin, Sp. Plant. 848. Mugwort witli 
| -ſhaped Leaves which are entire, and indented on 
their Edges, and their under Side woolly. | 

The iſt Sort grows naturally on Banks, and by the 
Side of Foot Paths in England, ſo is rarely admitted into 
Gardens, where it would ſoon become u troubleſome 
Weed, for the Roots creep far under the Surface of the 
Ground, and unleſs ſtopped, they will ſoon ſptead over 
a large Space, and the Seeds being carried by the — 


to ſome Diſtance, the Plants will come up the following 
Spring; but as this Plant is uſed in Medicine, I have 
mentioned it here. It flowers in June, and the Herb is 
then in Perfection for Uſe. | 

The Meoxa, fo famous in the Eaſtern Countries for 
curing the Gout by burning the Part affected, is the La- 
nugo, or Down, which is on the upper Part of the Leaves 
of a Sort of Mugwort, ſuppoſed to be different from our 
common Sort; but the dry Samples I have ſeen brought 
to England for that, appear to differ in nothing but the 
Sue of the Plant, that being much leſs ; and I ſuppoſe 
the ſoft Down of the common Sort, or of any other 
Plant will anſwer the Purpoſe full as well. 

There are two Varieties mentioned in Books of the 
common Mugwort, one with green, and the other pur- 
ple Stalks ; theſe are Accidents ariſing from the Soil 
and Situation: but there are two Varieties, one with 
white variegated Leaves, and the other with yellow, 
which are kept in ſome Gardens for the Sake of Varie- 
ty; but in order to preſerve their Stripes, the Roots 
muſt be planted in poor Ground, for in a rich Soil they 
are very ſubject to become plain. | 

The ad Sort grows naturally in Siberia; this riſes up 
with ſingle Stalks about two Fort high, which are gar- 
niſhed with plain, narrow, Spear-ſhaped Leaves, cut in- 
to acute Segments on their Edges, ſomewhat like thoſe 
of Buckſhorn Plantain ; the Flowers come out from the 
Wings of the Leaves in ſmall looſe Spikes, and near the 
Top are often ſingle ; theſe are larger than the common 
Sort, and of a pale Yellow Colour. 

This Sort is as hardy as the common Sort, and multi- 

ies as ſaſt, ſo is only preſerved for Variety. 

ARTICHOKE. See alſo Cinara and Cynara. 

We have two Sorts of Artichokes, which are culti- 


vated in the Engliſh Gardens, which we ſhall diſtinguiſh 


here only by the Names they are generally known among 
the Gardeners, and reſerve their farther . Diſtinchons to 


- their Latin Titles. 


The beſt Sort is what the Gardeners call the Globe 
Artichoke. This bath large Heads, with broad-brown 
Scales, which turn inward ; the fleſhy Part at the.Bot- 
tom of the Scales is very thick, therefore is much pre- 
fered to the other, which is called the French Artichoke. 
The Stalks of this- Sort do generally graw taller, and 
the Heads are ſmaller, aud more conical than 
thoſe of the other Sort. The Scales are narrower, of 
a greener Colour, and turn outward. The fleſhy Part 
which is eaten is not near ſo thick, and bath a diſagree- 
able perfumed Taſte : this was almoſt totally rooted 
out of the Engiiſh Gardens before the hard Froſt in 
17, when the greateſt Part of the Roots of the other. 
Sort were deſtroyed, ſa many Perſons were ſupplied the 
following Spring with Plants from Guernſey, where they 
cultivate only the latter Sort; but ſince the other has 
been increaſed again, this green Sort has been rooted 
out, to make Wa the Globe Artichoke... 

The Manner — this Plant is from Slips 
or Suckers taken from the old Roots, in February or 
March, which, if planted in a good Soil, will produce 
large fair Fruit the Autumn following ; but as this is a 
Plant which few Gardeners, that have not been inſtruct- 


ed in the Kitchen Gardens near Londen, underſtand to 


manage well, I ſhall be the more particular in my Di- 


*- 
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rections about it. 
At the latter End of February, or in March, accordi 


to the Earlineſs of the Seaſon, or Forwardneſs of as 


old Artichoke Stocks, will be the proper Time for dref- 
ſing them, which muſt be thus performed; with a Spade 
remove all the Earth from about your Stock, down be- 
low the Part from whence the young Shoots are produc+ 


ed, clearing the Earth from between the Shoots, ſo as 


to be able to judge of the Goodneſs of each, with their 


proper Poſition upon the Stock; then make choice of two 


of the cleareſt, ſtraiteſt, and moſt Poem Plants thatare 
produced from the under Part of the Stock, which are 
much preterable to the ſtrong thick Plants which gene- 
rally grow upon the Crowns of the Roots, for theſe have 
hard woody Stems, ſo do never produce good Fruit, but 
generally are what the Market People call Rogues, which 
have very little Bottom, and the. Scales of their Heads 
— placed; in fliping off the Buds you muſt 


be careful not to injure the Plants which you are to let 
remain for a Crop; then with your Thumb force off 


all the other Plants and Buds cloſe to the Head of the 
Stock, from whence they are produced, being very care- 


ful not to leave any of the Buds, and with your Spade 
draw. the Earth about the two Plants which are left, and 
with your Hands cloſe it faſt to each of them, ſeparatin 

them as far aſunder as they can conveniently be — 


without breaking them, obſerving to crop off the Tops 0 


the Ground being levelle 


of the Leaves which hang down, with your Hands; 
ſow thereon a ſmall elle 


tween the Stocks, you may 
Spinage, which will be ta- 


ken off before the Artichokes will cover the Ground, , 


and be ſure to keep them clear from Weeds; and to- 


ward the latter End of April, or the Beginning of May, 


when your Plants — to ſhew their Fruit, you may 
carefully look over the Stocks, and draw up all young 
Plants from them which have been produced ſince their 


Drefling, and cut off all Suckers produced from the 


Stems of the Artichokes, leaving only the principal 


Head, by which Means the Fruit will be larger; when 


your Artichokes are fit to gather, you muſt break, or 
cut them down cloſe to the Surface of the Ground, that 
the Stocks may make ftrong freſh Shoots before the End 


of Oflober, which is the Seafon for Earthing, or as the Gar- 


deners term it, Landing them up, which is thus done: 
Cut off all the young Shoots quite cloſe to the Sur- 


face of the Ground ; then dig between every Stock, 


raifing all the Earth between each Row of Stocks into 


a Ridge, as is done in the common Method of trenchicg 


Ground, ſo that the Row of Artichokes may be exactly 


in the Middle of each Ridge, this will be ſufficient to 
guard them againſt- Froſt ; and I would here recommend 


it to the Fublick, as infinitel rable to long Dung, 


* 


which is often uſed. by the Unſkilful, and is the occaſion . 
of their Fruit being ſmall, and almoſt without any Bot- 


toms ; for there is not any Thing fo hurtful, as new 


Dung being buried neary or laid about them. Obſerve, 
that although I have mentioned Oclober as the Seaſon for 
Earthing them, yet if the Weather proves mild, it may 


be done any Time in November. 


Since we have experienced, that, in very ſevere Froſts, 


theſe Roots are ſometimes deſtroyed, therefore it is pro- 


per to give ſome Directions to prevent it; although this 
rarely happens in dry Ground, 


in which we have but few . 
Inſtan- 
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Inſtances of their being killed, except in the hard Froſts 
of 1683, and 1712. In theſe two Winters moſt of the 
Artichokes were deſtroyed in England ; in the laſt of theſe 
Winters, it happened from the little Care which was 
taken of them, there having been no Froſt for ſo many 
Years before, which had injured them, that few People 
uſed any Care to preſerve them; but ſince that hard 
Froft, many People have run into the other Extreme of 
„ their Roots of Artichokes with long Dung 
every Winter, which is a very bad Method, becauſe the 
Dung lying near the Roots, is very apt to rot the beſt 
Plants; therefore I would adviſe the Earthing or Land- 
ing of the Artichokes to be deferred till the Middle, or 
latter End of November, provided the Seaſon continues 
mild; and towards Chriſtmas, if there is any Danger of 
' ſevere Froſts, to lay a Quantity of long Dun , Peale 
Haulm, Tanners Bark, or any other light ering 
over the Ridges of Earth, which will keep out the 
Froft ; and this being at a Diſtance from the Roots, 
will not injure them; but this Covering ſhould be care- 
fully taken off the Beginning of February, or ſooner, pro- 


vided the Seaſon is mild, or at leaſt ſo ſoon as the Wea-- 


ther is ſo, otherwiſe the Plants will be injured by its ly- 
ing too long upon them. | | 
It will alſo be a good Method, when any of the Roots 
are dug up in Autumn, to bury them deep in the Ground 
in a Pit till Spring, or lay them in a Heap, ſo as they 
may be eaſily covered in hard Froſts ; and theſe may be 
a Supply, if thoſe in the Ground are deſtroye t. 
hen you have thus earthed them up, you have no- 
thing more to do till February or March, by which 
Time they will have grown thrpugh the Ridge of the 
Earth; and, when the Weather is proper, muſt be 
dreſſed as was before directe. | 49y 
When you have a Mind to make a new Plantation, 
after having dug and buried ſome very rotten Dung in the 
Ground allotted for that Purpoſe, make Choice of ſuch 
of your Plants as were taken from old Stocks, which are 
clear, ſound, and not woody, having ſome Fibres to 
their Bottom; then with your Knife cut off that knob- 
bed woody Part, which joined them to the Stock ; and 
if that-cuts criſp and tender, it is a Sign of its Goodneſs, 
but if tough and ſtringy, throw it away as good for no- 
thing, and cut off the large outſide Leaves pretty low, 
that the Middle, or Heart Leaves, may be above them. 
Your Plants being thus prepared (if the Weather is ve- 
ry dry, or the Plants have been at any Time taken from 
the Stocks, it will be proper to ſet them upright in a Tub 
of Water for three or four Hours before they are plant- 
ed, which will greatly refreſh them), you muſt then pro- 
ceed to Planting, which muſt be done by ranging a Line 
+ acroſs the Ground, in order to their being placed exact- 
ly in a Row, and, with a Meaſure Stick, plant them at 
two Feet Diſtance from each other in the Rows, and if 
deſigned for a full Crop, five Feet Diſtance Row from 
Row ; your Plants muſt be ſet about four Inches deep, 
and the Earth cloſed very faſt to their Roots, obſerving 


- -if the Seaſon proves dry, to give them water two or three 


Times a Week, until they are growing, after which they 
ſeldom require any. x | | 
N. B. You'may ſow a thin Crop of Spinage upon the 
it from about them after it is come up. 


Ul 
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Theſe Plants, in a kindly Seaſon, or a moiſt Soil, will 
produce the largeſt and beſt Artichokes ſome Time in 
Auguſt and September, after all thoſe from the old Stocks 
are paſt ; ſo that if you intend to continue your Arti. 
chokes through the whole Seaſon, you muſt make a new 
Plantation every Year, otherwiſe you cannot poſſibly 
have Fruit longer than two or three Months. 

If any of thoſe planted in Spring, ſhould not Fruit in 
Autumn, you may, at the Seaſon of Earthing your 
Roots, tie up the Leaves with a ſmall Willow Twig, 
Sc. and lay the Earth up cloſe to it, ſo that the To 
of the Plant may be above Ground, and when the Fro 
comes on, if you will cover the Top with little Straw, 
or Peaſe Haulm, to prevent their being killed by it, 
theſe Plants will produce Fruit in Winter, or acly in 
the Spring. 

But in thoſe Plantations where you intend to plant 
other ans. between your Artichokes, you muſt allow 
nine or ten Feet between the Rows, as is often practiſed 
by the Kitchen Gardeners near London, who ſow the 
Ground between with Radiſhes or Spinage, and plant 
two Rows of Cauliflowers, at four Feet Diſtance Row 
from Row, and two Feet and a Half Diſtance in the 
Rows between them; ſo that there are always five Feet 
allowed for the Artichokes to grow; and in May, when 
the Radiſhes or Spinage are taken off, they ſow a Row 
of Cucumbers for Pickling, exactly between the two 


Rows of Cauliflowers, and at three Feet Diſtance from 


each other; and between the Rows of Cauliflowers and 
the Artichokes, plant a Row of Cabbages or Savoys for 
Winter Uſe, which, when the Cauliflowers are — 
off, and the Artichokes gathered, will have full Liberty 
to grow; and by this Means the Ground is fully emplcyed 
thewhole Seaſon. This has long been the Pradlice of 
the Kitchen Gardeners near London, who pay large Rents 


for their Land, ſo are obliged to get as many Crops in a 


Year from it as poſſible. 

In thoſe which are planted at five Feet Diſtance Row 
from Row, you may plant in every other Row a Line 
of Cabbages or Savoys for Winter Uſe, which will be 
gone by the Time of landing them up in the doing of 
which you muſt lay the whole five Feet of Earth into 


one Ridge, except the Ground be extreme tiff, or the 


Plants young, in both which Caſes you may lay only 
three Feet and a Half of the Ground in the Ridge over 
the Roots, and the Remainder may be laid in a ſmall 
Ridge between; the ſame Compaſs of Ground muſt alſo 
be allowed where they are planted at a wider Diſtance. 
And if in Spring your Stocks ſhoot very weak, which 
may have been occaſioned by hard Froſt, or too much 
Wet, you muſt then uncover them, and with a Spade 
looſen and break the Earth about them, raiſing a ſmall 
Hill about each Stock, levelling the reſt between the 
Rows, which will greatly help them; and in three Weeks, 


or a Month after, they are commonly fit to lip. 


Thoſe Artichokes which are planted in a moiſt rich 
Soil, will always produce the largeſt and beſt Fruit; ſo 
that where ſuch a Soil can be obtained, it will be proper 
to make a freſh Plantation every Spring to ſucceed the 


old Stocks, and ſupply the Table in Autumn. But jhe 
NE - Roots will not live through the Winter in a moiſt 
Ground before you plant your Plants, obſerving to clear - 

In - ſupply the Table early, and to furniſn Plants, 


ſo that your Stocks which you intend ſhould rein, to 
uld be 
in 
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in a drier Situltion. You ſhould always obſerve to plant 
theſe in an open Situation, and not under the Drip of Trees, 
where they will draw up very tall, and produce ſmall 
inſignificant Fruit. , 

ARTICHOKES of Jeruſalem. See Helianthus. 

ARUM. - Wake Robin, or Cuckow Pint. 

The Characters are, 3 

The Flower bath a large oblong Spatha, which is cloſed at 
the Bottom, compreſſed in the Middle, and coloured within ; 
the Spadix is ſingle, ſbaped like a Club at the Top, and ſbor- 
ter than the Spatha, upon which the Germen are fituated. 


It hath no Petals nor Stamina, but many four cornered Sum- - 


mits, ſitting cloſe to the Germen, with a double Row of Hairs 
between then, which adbere to the Spadix. There are 
many Germen which ſurround the upper Part of the Spadix, 
which are oval, having no Styles, but bave bearded Stig- 
ma : The Germen afterward become globular Berries, with 

one Cell, baving round Seeds. | | | 
This Plant is called Wake Robin, from the _ a- 
ain 


crid Taſte, which, if eaten, will occaſion a violent 


in every Part of the Mouth and Throat, attended com- 


monly with a great Defluxion of Water. 
The Species are, | | 

1. ARUM acaule foliis baſtatis integerrimis ſpadice cla 
vato. Hort. fliff. 434. Arum without Stalk, Spear-ſhaped 
Leaves, which are entire, and a Club-ſhaped Spadix. 
This is the Arum vulgare, C. B. P. 195. Common Arum, 
or Wake Robin, with ſpotted and plain Leaves. | 

2. ARUM acaule foliis baſtatis acutis petiolis' longiſſimis 
ſpatbã maxim ered. Arum without Stalk, pointed 
Spear-ſhaped Leaves, with very long Petals, and a large 
upright Spatha. Largeſt /talian Arum, with white Veins. 

3. ARUM acaule foliis baſlatis ſpaths declinatd filifor mi- 
ſubulati, Lin. Sp. Plant. 966. Arum without Stalk, 
Spear-ſhaped Leaves, and a declining Spatha, which is 
narrow and Awl-ſhaped. Ariſarum flare intenuem, &fc. T. 
161. Friars Cowl with a Flower ending in a ſlender Tail. 
4. Ax oN acaulp 5 cordato-oblongis ſpathã biſidii ſpa- 
dice incurve, Hort. Cliff. 435. Arum without Stalk, oblong 
Heart-ſhaped Leaves, a bifid Spatha, and an incurved 
Spadix. Greater broad leaved Friars Cowl. 

5. ARUM acaule 10 lanceolatis ſpadice ſetaces declina- 
to. Hort. Cliff, 345. Arum without Stalk, Spear-ſhaped 
Leaves, = briftly declining Spadix. Narrow-leaved 
Friars Cowl of Dioſcordes.. 

6. AruM acaule foliis haſtato-cordatis acutis angulis ob- 
tufir. Hort. Gf 434- Arum without Stalk, pointed Spear, 
Heart-ſhaped Leaves, with obtuſe Angles. | 

7. ARUM acaule foliis ternatis. Flor. Virg. 113. Three 

leaved Arum without Stalk. Smaller three leaved Arum 


of Virginia with a green Piſtil. 


8. ARUM foliis pedal is, — lanceolatis integerrimis 
equantibus fpatham ſpadice longiozem. Arum with branch- 
ing Leaves, - compoſed of Spear-ſhaped entire Lobes, 
which are equal, and the Spatha much longer than the 
Spadix. Dracunculus polyphyilus. Common — 

9. ARUM foliis pedatis, foliclis lanceslatis integerrimis 
ſuperantibus ſpatham ſpadice breviorem. P. IL. Arum with 
branching Leaves, the upper being compoſed of Spear- 
ſhaped entire Lobes, and the Spatha ſhorter than the 
Spadix. Smaller dwarf Arum with many Leaves. 

10. ARUM acaule foliis trilabis flore 72 Flor. Zeyl. 
326. Three leaved Arum without Stalks, and a Flower 


Heart - ſha 
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wing cloſe to the Root. Broad leaved low Aram of Cey+ 
n with a ſcarlet Piſtil. 

11. ARUM acaule foliis peltatit ovatis repandis baſe ſe- 
mibifidis. Hort. Cliff, 434. Arum without Stalk, Target- 
ſhaped oval Leaves, waved and ſinuated at their Edges, 
and divided into two Parts at their Baſe. Greateſt Ægyp- 
tian Arum, vulgarly called Colecafra. 

12. ARUM acaule foltts cordatis nervoſis floribus ſeſſilibur. 
Arum without Stalk, nervous Heart-ſhaped Leaves,' and 
Flowers without Petals. American Arum with a Beet 
Leaf called Scunk Weed. | 

13. ARUM acaule folits cordatis angulatis divaricatis. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 966. Arum without Stalk, and Heart- 
ſhaped Leaves,w hich are angular, and ſpread from each 
other. Arum without Stalk, and Spear-ſhaped Leaves. 

14. ARUM acaule foliis cordatis obtuſis mucronatis an- 
gulis rotundatis. H. C. 435. Arum without Stalk, blunt 

Leaves, which are pointed, and the Angles 
rounded. This is commonly called Edder in America. 

15. ARUM acaule foliis peltatis ovatis integer rimis baſi 
ſemibifidis. H. C. 45 3. Arum without Stalk, and oval Tar- 

t-ſhaped Leaves, whoſe Baſe are ſlightly divided in two 
Parts, Eatable Arum with a Water Lily Leaf. 

16. ARUM acaule foliis ſagittatis acuminatis - nervoſue. 
Arum without Stalk, and Lance-ſhaped Leaves, which 
are pointed and ribbed. Greateſt tian Arum, or 
Colocafia with blackiſh Stalks. 1 

17. Axon acaule faliis baſtatis acuminatir ſpathd mu- 
cronat4 revolutd. Arum without Stalk, Lance ſhaped 


—— Leaves, and a pointed Spatha, which is twiſted. 


arf broad leaved Arum of Ceylon with a purple Piſtil. 
18. Anu cauleſcens foliir ſagittatic ſpathd declinatd 
clauſi. Stalky Arum with Lance-ſhaped Leaves, and a 
declining Spatha, which is ſhut up. Tree-like Frum with 
— Leaves; Commonly called Dumb Cane. 
19. ARUM acaule foliis cblongo-cordatis auriculis rotun- 
dioribus. Arum without Stalk, oblong Heart-ſhaped 
Leaves, with round Ears. Arum with large Heart-ſhaped 


| Leaves, and a red knotted Root. 


The 1 Sort grows naturally in Woods, and on ſha- 
dy Banks in moſt Parts of England, ſo is ſeldom admit- 
ted into Gardens, but being a medicinal Plant, it is here 
inſerted to introduce the other Species. There are two 
Varieties of this, one with plain Leaves, and the other 
hath Leaves full of black Spots ; but theſe are only acci- 
dental Varieties, which ariſe from the ſame Seeds. The 
Roots of this are ordered by the College of Phyſicians 
to be uſed in a Powder which bears the Title of the Plant; 
but theſe Roots are generally gatheredin the Spring, when 
the Leaves are in full Vigour, ſo that the Roots ſhrink 
and ſoon looſe their pungent Quality; but thoſe which 
are taken up hen the Leaves decay, will continue good 
a whole Year, and retain their Pungency the ſame as 
when firſt taken up. The not obſerving this, has brought 
the Medicine into — It flowers in April, and the 
Seeds ripen in Fuly. | | 
The ad Sort grows naturally in Italy, Spain, and Por- 
tugal, from whence I received the Seeds. The Leaves 
are very large and riſe a Foot and a half high, running 
out to a Point; theſe are finely veined with white, inter- 


. ſperſcd with black Spots, which, together with the fine 


ſhining green of their Surface, make a pretty Variety. 
The Flowers grow near a Foot high, and have very long 
| O upright 


j 
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vpright Spathas, .which are of a pale green, inclining to 
white; theſe appear the End of April, or Beginning of 
May, and the Seeds are ripe in Auguſ; this propagates 
very faſt by Offzets from the Root, and will thrive in 
any Soil or Situation. The beſt Lime to tranſplant 
them is from the Time tbe Seeds are ripe, to the End 
of Odlober, by which Time they will be putting out 
new Fibres. 0 
The 3d, 4th, and 5th Sorts have been generally ſepa- 
rated from this Genus, and were diſtinguiſhed by the 
Title of Ari/arum, or Friar's Cowl, from the Refem- 
blance the Flower has in Shape to the Hoods or Cowls 
worn by that Order. Theſe are very low Plants, their 
Leaves having very ſhort Foot Stalks, and the Flowers 
grow cloſe to the Ground. They flower in April, but ſel- 
dom produce Seeds in England; they multiply faſt by 
Offsets, and ſhould have a ſhady Situation: Ihe Time 
for tranſplanting the Roots is the ſame as for the former. 
They are preſerved in ſome- Gardens for Variety, but 
have little, Beauty to recommend them. Aa. 
The 6th and 5th Sorts grow naturally in Virginia and 
Carolina, from whence | received their ts; theſe ne- 
ver riſe with Stalks, but their Leaves ariſe immediately 
from the Roots, having ſhort Foot Stalks; the Flowers, 
which have ſhort Foot Stalks, come up between their 
Leaves; they appear in May, but having little Beauty, 
the Plants are only kept in Botanic Gardens for Variety. 
They will live in the open Air, if plantedin a ſheltered 
Situation, or if the Surface of the Ground is covered 
with Tan to keep out the Froft, and will thrive better 
in the full Ground, than in Pots. They are propagated 
by Offiets, for they do not produce Seeds in England, 
The 8th Sort is the common Dragon, which is. uſed 
in Medicine, and is preſerved in Gardens to ſupply the 
Markets: It grows naturally in moſt of the Southern 
Parts of Europe. This Plant hath a large tuberous fleſhy 
Noot, which, in the Spring puts up a ſtrait Stalk about 
three Feet high, ſpotted like the-Belly of a Snake; at 
the Top it ſpreads out into Leaves, which are cut into 
ſeveral narrow Segments, almoſt to the Bottom 3 theſe 
are fpread open like a Hand; at the Top of the Stalk the 
Flower is produced, ny in +0 IRC — 
Arum, having a very long Spatha of a pu 
hour, Randing —— with a large Piſtil of the fame Co- 
tour, fo that when it is in Flower, it makes no unpleaſ- 
ing Appearance ; but the Flower hath ſo ſtrong a Scent 
of Carrion, that few Perſons can endure it; for which 
Reaſon it hath been baniſhed moſt Gardens; but was it 
not for this, a few of the Plants might merit a Place in 
Gardens for the Oddneſs of the Flower. It is very bar- 


du, fo will grow in any Soibhor Situation, and propagates 


faſt by Offsets from the Root. The Time to tranſplant 
u, is in Autumn, when their Leaves decay: It flowers 
in June Ws and the Stalks decay in September. 
There is a Varicty of this. with variegated Leaves and 
Stalks, it is equally hardy with the common Sort, and 
may be propagated in Plenty, but thould be plantetjn 
poor Ground, in order to prevent it from becoming plain, 
which it is apt to do in rich Land. 5 . 
The th Sort grows naturally in moiſt Places in Virgi- 
s and New England, but is very difficult to preſerve 
long in a Garden. I received ſome Roots of this from 
Mew Englund, which continued two Years ; but the Soil 


of the Sorts are cultivated by t 


„ 
being dry, og decayed in Summer. Theſe ſhould have 
* 


a moiſt thady Situation, otherwiſe they will not thrive ; 
The Leaves are divided like thoſe of the former, but are 
ſmaller, and rarely grow more than nine Inches high ; 
the Flowers are like thoſe of the common Arum, but 
the Piſtil is langer than the Spatha. It flowers in June, 
and the Stalks decay in Autumn. f 
The 1oth Sort grows naturally in Ceylon, and ſome 
other Parts of India, ſo is very impatient of Cold: It is 
a Plant of humble Growth; the Leaves come up from 
the Root, having Foot Stalks about four Inches long; 
theſe are divided into three Lobes, which terminate in 
Points; the Flower riſes immediately from the Root, 
ſtanding on a very ſhort Foot Stalk ; the Spatha is long, 
erect, and of à fine Scarlet within, as is alſo the Piſtil. 
This uſually appears in May, and the Leaves decay in 
Auguft, but new ones ſoon after rife from the Root. I his 
Plant muſt be placed in the Tan Bed of. the Bark Stove, 
It is propagated by Offsets from the Root, which come 
aut in Plenty when the Plants are in Health. | 
The 11th, 13th, 14th, 15th, and 16th Sorts, have 
mild Roots, which are eaten by the Inhabitants of all 
the hot Countries, where they grow naturally, and ſome 
3. Inhabitants of the Sugar 
Colanies, as eſculent Plants, their Roots being conſtant- 
ty eaten; as alſo are the Leaves of ſome of the Sorts, 
particularly the 15th, which they call Indian Kale: The 
Leaves of this are boiled, and ſupply the Want of other 
Greens. As there is a conſtant fucceſſion of theſe all the 


!Year,: ſo a ſmall Spot of Ground, planted with theſe 


Roots, will be ſufficient to ſupply a large Family. It is 
eſteemed a wholeſome G in thoſe Countries 
where many of the common European Vegetables are 
with Difficulty produced, this proves a good Succcuaneum; 
but they ſeem to make little Diſtinction of the Species; 
for. I have received the Roots of three Sorts, by the com- 
mon Title of Edder zubut I ſuppoſe the vqth Sort is the 
moſt commonly cultivated there for their Roots. Thei6th 
Sort has not been many Years introduced among them, 
for it came originally from the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, where 
it grows in great Plenty, Both theſe have larger Roots 
than the 15th, for which Reaſcnthey are preferred to it. 

All theſe Sorts are preſerved by-thoſe who are curious 
in collecting exotics, for the Variety of their Leaves; 
for their Flowers have very little Beauty, nor do they 
often appear in this Country. The Plants are propaga- 
ted eahly by Offsets from their Roots, which they put 
out plentifully : 'Theſe muſt be planted in Pots filled with 
rich Earth, and plunged into a hot. Bed, to promote their 
taking Root; and if they are afterward continued in the 
Bark Stove, they will make great Progreſs, and their 
Leaves will be very large. "They may be kept in a dry 
Stove, upon Shelves, after they are well eſtabliſhed in 
the Pots, but will not be fo ſtrong as the other. Theſe 
Sorts are too tender to thrive in the open Air in Exgland, 
at any Time of the_Year, fo ſhould conftantly remam 


in the Stove, where a Plant or two of each Sort will 


make a pleaſing Variety with their large Leaves, which 


continue through the Year. N 


The 12th Sort grows naturally in North America. 


This requires a moiſt Soil, and ſhady Situation, but is 
Hardy in reſpect of Cold. It flowered two Years 
in the Garden at Cbelſza, but in a very dry Seaſon * 
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ed. The Flowers came up before there was any Ap- 
pearance” of Leaves ; the Spatha was large, and the 
Piſtil ſhort and btunt ; the female Flowers were 
esch between a Sort of Checque Work, which was dia- 
gonal to the Piſtil; the Flower decayed without any Ap- 
ance of Seed, WY | 
The Roots-of the 17th Sort I received from India ; 
this annually flowers in May; the Leaves grow near the 
Ground, having mort Foot Stalks ; they are divided into 
three ſharp pointed Lobes ; the Flower comes up imme- 
diately fibm the Root, upon a ſhort Foot Stalk; the Spa- 
tha is long and turns downwatd,: but the Piſtil ſtands 
erect: They 
ſmell almoſt like the Flower of Dragon; this never hath 
any Appearance of Seeds, but is propagated by Offsets 
from the Roots. It is tender, ſo muſt be conſtantly kept 
in the Bark Stove, otherwiſe it will not thrive in Rinn. 
The 18th Sort riſes to the Height of ſix or ſeven Feet, 
with a green jointed Stalk, as large us x walking Stick; 
the Leavesare — — at the Topof the Stalks, 
growing in a Claſter: "Theſe ure oblong, and of a light 
— — from between the 4 the — 
come out on every Side of the Stalk; theſe have a long 
Spatha of « pale green Colour, marked in every Part with 
White Spots: They have no Foot Stalks, but fat cloſe to 
the Stera of the Plant ; at their firſt Appearance: they 
ſtand ereQ, ſoon after are horizantal,” and in a little 


Time they dedine downward ; their lower Part is ſwel- 


12 far as the Flowers are runged on the Piſtil, above 
* 


h it is greatly contracted, and toward the Top en- 


larges again, where it is a little open, ſo as to ſhew the 

naked Part of the Piſtil, but is twiſted again at the Top. 
"Alt the lower Part cloſely folds over the Piſtil, ſo that it 
is feareely diſcernable, unleſs the Spatha is opened, which 
can only be done on one Side, the other adhering cloſely 
to the Piſtil, ſo far upward as the Flowers extend, the 


naked Part of the Piſtil only being ſeparated from it; 


' fo that the female Flowers and Stamina are ranged onl 
upon one Side of the Piſtil, in which it differs from all 
the other Species which I have ſeen. ' 


It grows naturally in the Sugar Iſlands, and other 


warm Parts of America, chiefly in the low Grounds; 


the whole Plant abounds with an acrid Juice, fo that it 


a Leaf or Part of the Stalk is broken, and applied to the 
Tip of the Tongue, it occaſions a very painful Senfation, 


and occaſions the ſalivary DuQs to ſwell, and brings on 


on a great Defluxicn of Saliva the Stalks of this Plant 


are fometimes applied to the Mouths of the Negroes by 


way of Puniſhment. It is propagated by cutting off the 
Stalks into Lengths of three or four Joints, which muſt 
be laid to dryſix Weeks or two Months; for if the wound- 
ed Part is not perfectly healed over before the Cuttings 
are planted, they wilt ro and decay: Theſe ſhould be 
planted in ſmall Pots filled with light ſandy Earth, and 
plunged into a moderate hot Bed of Tan, being careful 
that they have little Wet, until they have made good 
Roots; when they are well eſtabliſhed at Bottom, ſome 
of them may be placed in a dry Stove, and others phun- 
ged into the Tan Bed in the Batk Stove, where they will 
make the greateſt Progreſs, and produce more Flow- 
ers than the others: 
ly kept in the Stove, and ſhould have very litthe Wet 
in Winter. E e d 2 1 2 


— 


are both of a very deep purple Colout, and 


t is tender, ſo muſt be conſtant- 
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The 19th Sort grows low z the Foot Stelks of the 
Leaves being very ſhort, and furrowed ; the Leaves are 
near two Feet long, and fifteen or ſixteen Inches broed» 
having two broad Ears at their Baſe, which are round 
It grows naturally at Campeachy, from hence I received 
the Roots and Specimens, but they have not yet lowered 
in England. This Sort is tender, ſo muſt be conſtantly 
kept in the Bark Stove, and treated as other tender cxo- 
tics, from het Countries. It is propagated by (izets 
from the Roots, for all theſe Species which are Natives 
of hot Countries / never produce Seeds in England, 
ARUM ATHIOPICUM. See Calla. | 
ARUM SCANDENS. Sce Dracontium. #4 
ARUNDO, Lin. Gen. Plant. 46. The Reed. 

The Charadgiers are, | 
It is of the Graſs Tribe, the Flawers grow in Spiter, 
and are incluueu in 2 Chaff wbicb i oblong, pointed, and 
opens 1onth tun Halver. The Petals of the Flower are bi- 
wahoe and lou ger than the Bmpalement, having a Down at 
their Baſe, which riſes almoſt their ; the Flower 
bath three hairy Staming, crowned with borned Summits. : 
in the Center is ed an oblong Germen, ſupporting ( 
fender Styles which are hairy ard reflexed; crowned uv a 
femple Stigma, The Germen a d becomes an oblong 
pointed Seed, with long Down adbering to . B. 

The Species are, ND wer 

1. AzUxDO calycibus quinguefferis peniculs lexd. Prod. 
Lu. 66. Reed with 2 in each Cup, growing 
in looſe — common Marſh Reed. 

2. ARUNDO calpeibut trifloris panieuls Ai Prod. 
Led. 66. Reed with three Flowers — 4 — Cup, 
growing in diffuſed Panicles. The mariured Reed, or 

onax of Drofcorides ; this is ſometimes called by Gar- 
deners the Ever- green Reed, but for what Reaſon I can- 
not imagine, | becauſe the Stalks decay every Autumn, 
and new Shoots ariſe from the Roots in the Spring. 

3. AxunDo Indice uariegata ſeu Laconica I hrepbraſti. 
Cornut. Can. 551 Indian variegated Reed. 4 

4. Anxunpo caule arboreo 2 acuminetis ſulaatis, 34% 
rotundieribus. Reed with a Tree- like Stalk, and pointed 
furrowed Leaves, which are round at their Baſe. - This is 
another Species of Bambu. i n 

5. AxuUxDo caule arboreo folits. ulringur acuminatis. 
Reed with a Tree-like Stalk, and Leaves which ate point- 

ed at both Ends. This is the /ly Hort. Mal. Vol. I. p..25. 

6. AxuxDbo Orientalis tennifolia caule er qua - 
Turce calamot parant. Tourn. Cor. 39 Reed 
with a narrow Leaf and a full Stalk, of which the Turks 
make their Writing Pens. 

The it Sort is ſo very common by the Sides of Rivers 
and large ſtanding Waters in England, that it is needleſs 
toſay any Thing of its Culture. This is cut in Autumn, 

hen the Leaves begin to fall, and the Stems are chang- 
ed brown, for making Hedges in Kitchen:Gardens, and 
many other Utes. | 1 

The 2d Sort, although Native of a warm Country, 

yet will bear the Cold of our ſevereſt Winters, in the 


open Ground; it dies to the Surſace in Autumn, and ri- 


ſes again the ſucceeding Spring; if kept ſupplied with 
Water in dry Weather, will grow ten or twelve Feet 
high the ſame Summer; and is very proper to intermix 
with ſmall Trees and Shrubs, or tall lants and Flowers 
in Boſquets, where, by _ Oddneb of its Appearance, 

2 R * 


it wilt have a good Effe&, in adding to the Variety. 
Thisis propagated by parting the Roots early inthe Spring, 
before they begin to ſhoot, and will, ina Year or two, 
in good Ground make very large Stools, ſo that from 
each Stool you may have twenty or thirty large Canes 
ced. This never produces any Spikes of Flowers 
in England. | | 

The Stalks of this Sort are brought from Portugal and 
Spain, and'are uſed by the Weavers, as alſo to make 
Fiſhing Rods. : ö Co e614 
The zd Sort is ſuppoſed to be a Variety of the 2d, 
differing only in its variegated Leaves. But this I much 
doubt, becauſe the Sort with variegated Leaves is much 
tenderer than the other, ſo. muſt be ſheltered from the 
Froſt, otherwiſe it will not live through the Winter in 
England. Fhe Plant never grows to a third Part of the 
Height of the other, and the Leaves are narrower and 
much ſhorter ; Whether theſe Differences may not be 
occaſioned by the Weakneſs of the Plant, I cannot take 
upon me to determine; for it is well known that all 
thoſe Plants which have variegated: Leaves, are much 
weaker than the plain, and do not grow ſo large, hot will 
— reſiſt the Cold fo well. But as this is ſuppoſed to be 
a Native of a different Country, and by all the Writers 
who have mentioned it ſuppoſed to be different, ſo I have 

enumerated it among the Species. 
The two Sorts of Bambu are of great Service to the 


Inhabitants of Jandia, who make moſt of their common 


Utenſils of the Stems of theſe Caries, which grow to a 
prodigious Magnitude in thoſe Countries. 4 
Me have Plants of the 4th Sort in Exgland, more than 
twenty Feet high; and if the Stoves. in which they are 
kept were high enough to admit them, they would, ac- 
cording to 1 ñſe to twice that Height. The 
Shoots are of quicker Growth than any other yet known, 
and rife with an upright Stalk ; for a ſtrong Shoot from 
the Root will riſe to twenty Feet in five Weeks, as I 


have for ſeveral Years obſerved. Some of theſe Stems 


are as Whos a Man's Wriſt, but in general as big as 

Walking Stiche; and when dried are as fit for that Pur- 

- poſe, as thoſe; imported. The Leaves are much broad- 
er than thoſe of the 5th, particularly at their Baſe ; 
theſe Leaves are generally put round the Tea Cheſts in 
their Package, and are faſtened together fo as to form a 
Kind of Mat. | rt Ws 
+ The th Bort is more rare at preſent in Europe, though 
it is the moſt common on the Coaft of Malabar. 

They are both tender Plants, ſo will not live in this 
Country, unleſs kept in a warm Stove; and as their Roots 
ſpread very wide, they ſhould not be confined : Therefore 
to have them. pruduce ſtrong Stems, they muſt be plant- 

ed in large Tubs, filled. with rich Earth, and plunged in- 
to the Tan Bed is the Bark Stove; and as they naturally 

win — low Places, ſo they require Plenty of 

ater, eſpecially when the Roots have filled the Tubs 
in which they were planted. When the Tubs decay, the 
Boards may be removed, and the Plants permitted to 
root into the Tan, which will encourage them to grow 


to a larger Size; but; then there muſt be Care taken 


when the Bed is refreſheck with new Tan, to leave a 
fufficient Quantity of the old: Tan about the Roots of 
the Plants; for if they are too much bared, and the new 


Tan laid bear them, when that heats, if will ſcorch their 
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Roots, and ſometimes deſtroy the Plants. Both Sorts 
are propagated by Slips from the Roots, taken off in 
Spring, that they may be well eſtabliſhed before Winter. 

The 6th Sort 1s what the Turks make Writing Pens of, 
it grows in a Valley near Mount Athos, and on the Banks 
of the River Jordan. It may be managed as the Bambu, 
but there are none of the Flants in England. 

ARUNDO SACCHARIFERA. See Saccharum. 
'  ASARINA. Toura. Int. Baſtard Aſarum. 
be Characters are, 

Tbe Empalement of the Flower is of one Lea which i; 

cut into five equal Segments almoſt to the Bottom. The Flow. 
er is of one Leaf, of the grining Kind; having a long cy- 


lindrical Tube, and divided at the Top into two Lips, the 


upper one bring divided into two Parts, whoſe Edges are re- 
ed. The lower Lip is ſlightly cut into three Parts which 
are obtuſe ; the two Lips join cloſe together, ſo as to form a 
Kind of Snout. It bath four Stamina, two of which are lon- 
ger than the other ; in the Center is placed a round Germen 
Jupporting a ſingle Style crowned by an obtuſe Stigma. The 
Ger men afterward turn: to a raund Huſk, divided into 
two Cells, which are full of raundiſb Seeds. | 
The Species are, | 

1. As ARIN A caule decumbente foliis oppoſitis reniformi- 
bus crenatis. Baſtard Aſarum with a trailing Stalk, and 
Kidney- ſhaped Leaves growing oppoſite, indented on their 

: Edges. Aſarina, or Rock Ground-ivy, 
2. ASARINA caule eren foliis lanceolatis amplexicauli- 
bus paniculd dichatomd. Baſtard Aſarum with an upright 


- Stalk, Spear-ſhaped Leaves which embrace the Stalks, 


and Spikes of Flowers coming out from the Diviſion of 
the Branches. This is the Penſſemon. Miteb. Gen, 14. 
The 1ſt Sort is a low trailing annual Plant, the Bran- 
ches extend little more than a Foot each Way, are weak 
and unleſs ſupported, they lie upon the Ground; theſe 
are garniſhed with Leaves like thoſe of Groundivy, which 
row oppeſite by Pairs; at the Wings of the Leaves the 
Flowers come. out ſingly on each Side the Stalk, which 
are ſhaped like thoſe of Snap-dragon, but have a long 
Tube ; they are of a worn-out purple Colour at the Top, 
but below of an herbaceous Colour. Theſe come out in 
June, and the Seeds ripen in September, which ſhould be 
own ſoon after, or permitted to ſcatter, for when ſown 
in Spring they ſeldom grow. The Plants ſhould re- 


main where they are ſown, and require no other Care 


but to keep clean from Weeds, and thin them where. 


they grow too cloſe. As there is not much Beauty in 
this Plant, fo two or three of them will be enough in a 
Garden for Variety. It grows naturally in italy and the 
South of France. | 
The 2d Sort grows naturally in North America, from 
whence Ereceived the Seeds. This Plant hath upright 
Stalks, which grow a Foot and a Half high; and put 
out ſeveral Side Branches; theſe are garniſhed with ob- 
long Spear-ſhaped Leaves ending in a-Point, which grow 
oppoſite, and embrace the Stalks at their Baſe; the Flow- 
ers come out in ſhort looſe Spikes from the Diviſions of 
the Stalks, which are ſhaped like thoſe of the former but 
leſs, and of a purple Colour, They appear in June aud 
July, and; their Seeds ripen in September: 
The Seeds of this Sort ſhould be ſown in Autumn, 
ſor thoſe which are ſown in Spring, ſeldom; grow the 
ſame Year, but remain in the Ground till the ſowing 
Th Pings 
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; ing. The Plants when ſtrong enough to remove, The Powder of this Herb has been ſtrongly recom” 
n old be tranſplanted into a ſhady Border, which will mended by the Inhabitants of Norfolk, for Cattle troubled 
. nt their Flowering the ſame Year; and in the Au- with the late raging Diſtemper, which, if blown up theit 
5 tumn they may be planted in the Borders of the Flower Noſtrils, will occaſion a violent Diſcharge from the Head 1 
q Garden. The Roots ſeldom laſt above two Years, ſo by the Noftrils ; and this, they have affirmed, has cured if 
1, that young Plants ſhould be annually raiſed. vor great Numbers of Cattle, which were at the laſt Stage by 
ASARUM. Aſarabacca. of the Diſtemper. C |. | wm 
The Charatters are, The Canada Sort is tolerably hardy, and will endure ii 
| The Flower bath a thick Bell-ſhaped Empalement of one our common Winters in the open Ground, being rarel Rx 
Leaf, which is coloured, and flightly cut at the Brim into hurt but by great Froſts, or being planted in a wet Soil, ; 1 
is three Parts, which are reflexed. It hath no Petals, but which often occaſions the Roots to rot in Winter. This 1h 
o- twelve ſbort Awl-ſbaped Stamina, crowned by oblang Sum- is propagated as the other. | . 1 
y- mite, which are faſtened in the Middle to the Stamina; at The zd Sort will live in the open Air in England, ih 
be the Bottom of the Empalementt is incloſed a thick Germen, being ſeldom injured by Froſt; but if the Plants are too 19 
e- ſupporting a ſhort cylindrical Style, crowned by a reflexed much expoſed to the Sun in Summer, they ſeldom thrive 1 
cb Stigma, cut into fix Parts. The Germen turns to a thick well; therefore Hoy ſhould be planted-in a Border where 
4 Capſule baving ſix Cells, containing ſeveral oval Seeds. they may have only the Morning Sun, in which Situa- 
n- The Fpecier are, ks tion they will ſpread and increaſe. Theſe two laſt Sorts: 
en t. A8ARUM folits reniformibus obtuſis binty, Lin. Sp. w naturally in ſeveral Parts of North America. 
be Pl. 442. Afarabacca with Kidney-ſhaped Leaves, which ASCLEPIAS; Hirundinaria, or Swallow-wort.. 
110 have two blunt Points. Common Aſarabacea. The Characters are, "oy, 
2. ASARUM'folits reniformibus mucronatis., Lin. Sp. The Flower bath an Empalement of ene Leaf, cut into five 
Plant. 442. Aſarabacca with Kidney-ſhaped Leaves end- acute Segments ; the Petal is alſo of one Leaf, divided into 
11 ing in a Point. Canada Aſarabacca. | five oval Parts which are reflexed ; in the Center is ſituated 
nd 3. ASARUM foliis cordatis obtuſis glabris petiolatis. Flor. five Nefariums which encompaſs the Parts of Generation ; 
eir Virg. 162. Aſarabacca with ſmooth blunt Heart-ſhaped theſe have Horns turning toward the Stamina, which are 
Leaves having Foot Stalks, Virginia Aſarabacca, with joined in a truncated" Hody inchaſed by froe Scales, open every 
li- round Piſtolochia Leaves marked like thoſe of Sowbread. Way. 7 here are ve Stamina ſearce viſible, which have five 
ht The. 1ſt Sort hath thick fleſhy jointed Roots, which. Summits, ſituated between the NeAariums, and incioſed by 
&, ſend out Fibres from every-Part ; the Leaves grow ſingly the Scales of the truncated Body. It bath two oval pointed 
of on ſhort Foot Stalks, ariſing immediately from the Root; - Germen, ſupporting two” ſbort Styles crowned by a ſingle 
theſe are Kidney-ſhaped; eared at the Foot Stalk, and Stigma. The Germen becomes two large oblong ſwelling Pods 
in- rounded at the Top, where they are indented; theſe are ending in a Paint, which open with two Valves in one Cell, 
ak ſmooth, -and-of a ſhining green Colour: The Flowers filled with compreſſed Seeds, lying over each otber like Tiles : 
eſe | grow upon very ſhort Foot Stalks cloſe to the Ground, on 4 Houſe, and crowned with a' ſoft Down, 
ch are hid under the Leaves. They are Wen a- of a The Species are, | 
he Beli-ſhaped Empalement, of a worn-out purple Colour, I. ASCLEPIAS 2 ovatis acuminatis caule erect um- 
ch. cut into three at the Top, where it turns backward : In BGellulis proliferis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 216. Swallow-wort with 
ng the Bottom is ſituated the Germen, attended by twelve oval ſharp pointed Leaves, an upright- Stalk, and a pro- 
op, - ſhort Stamina, which afterward turns to a leathery Seed Jiferous Umbeſ. Swallow-wort with a white Flower. 
in Veſſel, divided into ſix Cells, which contain Gr 2. ASCLEPIAS foliis lanceolatis acutis caule ſupernè ſub- 
be roundſh Seeds, | | | volubili. Lin. Sp. Plant. 216. Swallow-wort with pointed 
wn The Leaves of the ſecond Sort are much larger than Spear-ſhaped Leaves, and the upper Part of the Stalk. 
re- thoſe of the firſt, and ſtand on longer Foot Stalks ; theſe twining. Swallow-wort with a black Flower: 
are are pointed and hairy. The Flowers like thoſe of the 3. 2 LEPIAS foliis ovatts acutis caule infirmo, um- 
ere. ather Sort, grow cloſe to the Root, but are ſomewhat bellis oe an Swallow- wort with oval pointed Leaves, 
in inclining to green on their Outſide, in all other Reſpects a weak Stalk, and ſingle Umbels. Narrow leaved Swal- 
n 4 they agree. lo- wort with a yellowiſh Flower: | 
the "The 3d Sort hath ſmooth blunt Heart-ſhaped 4. AscLerias foliis revelutis linearibus verticillatis- 
Leaves, ſtanding on long Foot Stalks; theſe are veined caule erecto. Line Sp. Plant. 217... Swallow-wort with 
om and ſpotted on their upper Surface like thoſe of the au- narrow twiſting Leaves growing in Whorles, and an up- 
ght tumnal Cyclamen; the Flowers are ſhaped ſike the others, right Stall. doc ynum marianum eretum. Plul. Mant. 
put but ſtand on longer Foot Stalks, and are of a darker pur- 17. Upright Dogſbane of Marylaad with narrow. Toad- 
ob- ple Colour, Theſe flower in April and May; and their flax Leaves and Flowers growing in an Umbel. 
ow Seeds ripen in July and Auguſt. J. AscLeeras folits ovalibus ſubtus tomentofis caule im 
JW =. he 1ſt theſe Sorts is very common, and hath pliciſſimo umbellis nutantibus. Swallow-wort with oval 
of been found wild' in ſome Parts of England, though bit Leaves, which are downy on their under Side, a ſingle 
but rarely; it delights in a moiſt ſhady Place, and is increaſed; Stalk, and nodding Umbels. Apocynum majus Syriacum | 
aud by parting the Roots in Autumn. This is the Sort which erectum. Corn. Canad; Greater upright Syrian | | 
is uſed in Medicine. It is chiefly uſed for green Emeticks 6. AscLeP1as foliis ovatis ſubtus pilofinſculic caule fim-. | 
nn, for Madneſs, and is a great Sternutatory; a ſmall Quan- plici umbellis- neAariiſque erettis, Lin. Sp: Plant. 214. 
the tity of the Powder of the I. eaves being mixed with Snuff, Swallow-wort with oval Darren, kidry on their under Side, 
ing vill occaſion violent Sneez inga. N ga ſingle Stalk, with upright Umbels and Nectariummse. 
NE £ - 7 : ; M. Dogtbane 
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Dogſhane with fine purple Flowers and upright Horns. 

7. AsCLEP1as fais ovatrs, ſubtus villqſis caule ſimplici 
neballig erectis nefleriis reſupinatis, Lin. Sp. Plant, aT4- 
Swallow-wort with oval Leaves, hairy on their under 
Side, a fingle Stalk, and upright Umbels with mcliging 
Nectariums. Upright Dogibane of New York, with 
Leaves lefs hoary, and a worn out paliſh purple Flower, 

8. AsCLEPIAS faliit ovatis rugoſts nudis caule ſimplici 
whnbellis fubſefſtlibus pedicellis tamenteſis, Lin. Sp. Plant. 
Swallow-wert with rough naked oval Leaves, a ſingle 
Stalk, Umbels growing cloſe to the Stalk, and wooll 


Foot Stalks. The old Americas Dogſbane called Hifank. 


9. As cl IAG foliis lanceolatis caule ſupernt diviſo um- 
bellis termin@ibas congeſtis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 215. Swallow- 
wort with Spear -· ſnaped Leaves, the upper Part of the 
Stalk divided and terminated by a cloſe Umbel. Apocynum 
minus Canagenſe. Smaller apright Dogſbane of Ganade. 
to. ASELEPLAS foliis villaſis caulr decumbente, Lin, Sp. 
P. Swellow-wort. with hairy Leaves, and a declining 
Stalk, Hairy Orange- coloured Dogſbane of Carolina. 
11. ASCLEPIAS foliis alternis lanceslatis cuule divari- 
cate pile. Lin. Sp. Plant. 247, Swallow-wort with 
Maped Leaves, growing alternately, and a hairy 
divided Stalk.. Hairy New England Dogibane with a 
tuberoſe Root, and an Orange-coloured Flower, com- 
monly called Orange Apocynum. | 
12. ASCLEPIAS folits lineari-lanceolatis glabris, caule 
fruticaſo umbellic lateralibus. Swallow-wort with fmooth, 
narrow, Spear-ſhaped Leaves, a ſhrubby Staik, and Um- 
bels coming out of the Sides. Apechaum erettum Afre- 
canum. Par. Bat. 23. Upright African Dogſbane with 
& hairy Fruit, and a narrow, ſmooth, Willow Leaf. 
13. ASCLEPIAS folirs lanceolatis glabris umbellis ſimpli- 
cibus lateralibus caule fruticoſo. Swallow-wort | with 
ſmooth Spear-ſhaped' Leaves, ſingle Umbels coming 
from the Side of the Branches, and a fhrubby' Stalk. 


Upright African Dogſbane with a broad ſmooth Willow | 


Leaf, and a hairy Fruit. bs, 
14. AsCLEPIAs folits lanceolatis willoſis acutis umbellis 
ſimplicibus erefis euule fruticoſs, Swallow- wort with hairy 

Spear-ſhaped Leaves, which are pointed, fingle upright 


Umbels, and a ſhrubby Stalk. Upright African Dogſbane 


with hairy Fruit, and a broad hairy Willow Leaf. 
15. ASCLEPIAs camle ereflo frulicaſo, foliis ſubrotundis 
-amplexicaulibus, umbellis congeſtis. Swallow - wort with an 
upright ſhrubby Stalk, roundiſh Leaves embracing. it, 
and cloſe Umbels. Upright ſhrubby Dogſbane with a 
roundiſh Sea-green Leaf. | 
16, AscLETIAS fluss lanceolatis glabris caule ſimplici 
umbellis erte lit lateralibus ſolitariis. Lin, Sp. Plant. 215. 
Swallow- wort with a ſiugle. Stalk, ſmooth Spear-ſhaped 
Leaves, and upright ſingle Umbels, proceeding from the 
Wings of the Leaves. American Dogſbane with longer 
Almond Leaves. AS ; | 
17. ASCLEPLAS foliis Janceolatis potiolatit glabris caule 
ſimplici umbellis erectis ſolitarits, Lin. Sp. Plant. 215. 
Swallow-wort with ſmooth Spear-ſhaped Leaves, having 
Foot Stalks, a ſingle Stalk, and upright ſingle Umibets. 
Dogſbane with a fibrous Root, and (carlet Petals with 
Saffron coloured Horns, called Baſtard [þrcoruana. 

18. ASCLEPLAs Voliis amplexicarlibus oblongo-ovalibus. 
Flor. Ley. 112. Swallow-wort with oblong oval Leaves, 
embracing the Stalks. Greater upright-broad-leaved /x- 
dian Dogſbane, and the Beid el ar. Ap. Ægypt. $5. 
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19. AsCLEeias folits ouato-lanceolatis flubrit caule fim- 

ici umbellis ereflis terminglibus. Swallow-wort with 
ſmooth oval Spear-ſhaped Leaves, a ſingle Stalk, termi. 


vated by upright Umbels. 4 m ereftum foliis ab. 
longis, Houft. MSS. Upright Dogibane with — point - 
ed Leaves, and white Flowers growing in an Umbel. 
20. ASCLEpias foliis oblongo-danceolatis ſubbirſutic caule 
fruticoſo ſcandente umbellis later alibus congeſtic. Swallow 
wort with oblong Spear-ſhaped hairy Leaves, a ſhrubby 
climbing Stalk, and compact Umbels proceeding frarm 
the Side. | 
The iſt Sort is the common Swallow-wort of the 
* This is called Vincetaxicum & Hirundinaria, in 
Engliſh Swallou-wort, or tame Poiſon, from its ſuppoſed 
Virtue, being accounted a mighty counter Poiſon. The 
Root is the only Part uſed, which is compoſed of many 
ſtrongFibres, conne&edatthe' Top, likethole of Aſ paragus, 
trom which ariſe many Stalks, in Number proportional 
to the Size ofthe Roots j thele grow near two Feet high, 
and are very flender at the Top; the Leaves are oval, 
ending in a Point, and placed oppeſite by Pairs. The 
Flowers are white, growing in Umbels near the Top of 
the Stalk, from which are ſent out ſmaller Umbels ; the 
Flowers are of one Leaf, cut into fave Parts, in the Cen- 
ter of which ate placed five horned Nectariums, among 
which the Stamina and Styles are ſituated. After the 
Flower is paſt, the two Germen become two long pointed 


Pods, incloſing many compreſſed Seeds, crowned with a 


foft white Down. The Flowers appear in Func, and the 
Seeds ripen in September. This Sort grows naturally in 
the South of Fraexce, Spain, and dtaly. 

- The 2d Sort agrees with the iſt, in the Shape of its 
Roots, Leaves, and Flowers, but the Stalks extend to a 
. greater Length, and toward their upper Part twiſt round 
any Sticks, or Plants near it the Flowers are black, and 
appeat in Fun-; it ſeldom fails to ripen Seeds in Englane. 
The zd differs from both the other in the Narrow neſs 
of its Leaves, and Weakneſs of its Stalks ; the Umbels 
of Flowers are fingle, and of a yellow Colour. This 

flowers in June, and perfects Seeds in England. There 
is 4 Variety with broader Leaves, which may have come 

from the Seeds of this. | 
Theſe Plants are common in the Engliſh Gardens, and 
are all Natives of the ſame Countries. They are gene 


LI 


rally propagated by ꝓarting their Roots, efpecially the iſt 


Sort, which ſeldom produces Seeds in England. The beſt 
Time for this is in Autumm, when their Stalks begin to 
decay. They ſhould not be planted nearer than three 


Feet, for the Fibres of their Roots extend to a conſider- 


able Diſtance. They are very hardy, ſo will thrive in any 


Situation, but love a dry Soil. Their Stalks die in Au- 


tumn, and ne ones riſe in the Spring 


The 4th Sort grows naturally in Nortb America, 


from whence the Seeds were brought to Europe; this 
riſes with ſlender upright Stalks, garniſhed-with very nar- 
row Leaves, growing in W horles round the Stalks, at the 
Top of which grow Umbels of fmall, white, ftarty 
Flowers. Theſe appear in July, but are never ſucceeded 


by Pods in England, ſo are only propagated by parting the 


Roots in Spring, before they put out new Shoots, They 
ſhould be planted in. a warm Border and dry Soil, and in 


Winter covered with old Tan, to prevent the Froſt from 


netrating the Ground. 252 
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The 5th Sort creeps greatly at the Root, and will 
{vor ſpread over a large Spot of Ground; I ſends up 
frong Stems 'four Feet high, having thick oval Leaves 
placed oppoſite, and hoary on their under Sides. To- 
wards the Top of the Stalks the Umbels of Flowers come 


dut on the Side in Fulp; theſe are of a worn out purple 


Colour, ſmelling ſweet, and nod downward ; ſometimes 
theſe are ſucceeded by large oval Pods, filled with flat 
Seeds, crowned by a long ſoſt Down. This is propagated 
by its creeping Root, and grows in any Soil or Situation, 
i may be tranſplanted any Time after the Stalks decay, 
and before the Roots ſhoot. in the Spring. | 

The 6th Sort hath a perennial Root, which ſends up 
ſeveral upright Stalks in Spring, about two Feet high, 
garniſhed with oval Leaves growing oppoſite, at the I op 
of the Stalks the Umbels of Flowers are produced, of a 
bright purple. Colour, making a pretty Appearance in 
July, but are not ſucceeded by Pods in England; this mult 
be treated as the 4th Sort. | 

The 7th Sort grows naturally in North America, This 
hath a perennial Root, ſending out ſingle Stalks, near 
three Feet high, which have oval Leaves, hairy on their 
under Side, and placed oppoſite; the Flowers grow in 
etect Umbels at the Top, and the Nectariums declining, 
Theſe are of a worn out purple Colour reſembling thoſe 
of the 5th; it is very hardy, and propagates faſt by its 
creeping Roots, never producing Seeds in England. This 
grows in any Soil or Situation, and is tranſplanted when 
the Stalks decay. 

The 8th Sort reſembles the 7th, but the Leaves are 
rough, and the Umbels of Flowers more compact, and 
come out on the Side of the Stalk; theſe are of an her- 
baceous Colour z it is propagated by Roots as the for- 
mer Sort, never ripening Seeds in this Country. 

The gth Sort came firſt from Canada. It hath a 


perennial Root, which puts out ſeveral upright Stalks 


about two Feet high, which have oblong ſmooth Leaves 
placed by Pairs; at the Top are produced cloſe Umbels 
of purple Flowers; theſe appear in Auguſl, but do not 
produce any Seeds here, fo is only propagated by parting 
the Roots, which do not increaſe very faſt, ſo is not very 
common; it is hardy enough to live Abroad, if planted 
in a dry Soll. 

The 1oth Sort is a Native of Nertb America, but is 
hardy enough to live Abroad in England, if planted in a 
warm Situation, and dry Soil. This hath declining hairy 
Stalks, a Foot and a Half long; the Leaves are narrow, 
hairy, and placed oppoſite; the Umbels grow at the Ex- 
ttemity of the Branches, which are compatt, and the 
Flowers are of a bright orange Colour. It is propagated 
by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown in Pots, and plunged into 


a moderate hot Bed to bring up the Plants, which ſhould. 


be inured to the open Ait ſo ſoon as the Weather will 
permit, for if they are drawn up weak, they ſeldom re- 
cover it. When they are of a proper Strength to remove, 
they ſhould be ſhaken out of the Pots, and plantedin a 
warm Border fax Inches aſunder, being careful to ſhade 
them from the Sun, until oy. have taken freſh Root, 
but they muſt have very little Water, for they are milky 
Plants, and rot with much Wet, During the Summer 
they muſt be kept clean from Weeds, and when their 
Stalks decay in Autumn, ſage rotten Tan ſhould be 
laid over the Ground to keep out the Froſt, which ſhould 
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be removed in the Spring before the Plants put out new 
Shoots ; the following Summer org, an require no 
other Care than be ſore, and the next Winter they myſt 
be covered as in the former. The ſecond Spring the 
Roots may be tranſplanted where they are to remain, 
the Roots will then be ftrong enough to flower in Sum- 
mer, and will laſt ſeveral Years, eſpecizlly if they are co- 
vered with Tan to keep out the Froſt, but they ſhould 
not be afterward removed; for when the Roots are large, 
they will not bear tranſplanting. 

The 11th Sort is a Native of the fame Countries, 
and is much like the former, but differs in having up- 
ight Stalks, and the Leaves growing alternate. The 
Hor of this grow to a large Size, fo will not bear tranſ- 
planting. It is propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be 
treated in the Manner directed for the former. "Theſe 
flower the latter End of July, and Auguft ; and, in warm 
Seaſons, ſometimes ripen their Seeds in Exgland, neither 
of theſe Plants will hve long in Pots, for which Reaſon 
I have recommended their being planted in the full 
Ground ; but they ſhould have a warm Situation. 

The 12th, 13th, and 14th Sorts grow naturally 
at the Cape of Good Hope, from whence they were 
brought to Holland. I received Seeds of the 15th Sort 
from Alexandria. | 

Theſe riſe with upright ſhrubby Stems to the Height 
of ſeven or eight Feet, and divide into many Branches, 
thoſe of the 12th Sort are garniſhed their whole 
Length with long, narrow, ſmooth Leaves, ending in a 
Point; from the Wings of the Leaves the Umbels of 
Flowers are produced, upon long Foot Stalks ; the Flow- 
ers are white, and grow looſely on the Umbel ; thefe are 
frequently fucceeded by ſhort, thick, ſwelling Pods, end- 
ing in a Point, thick ſet with Hairs, and filled with com- 
preſſed Seeds, crowned with a ſoft Down. It flowers 
from June to Odlaber, and the Seeds ripen in Winter. 

The 13th Sort differs from the 12th, in having much 
broader Leaves, which are of a darker green; the Um- 
dels of Flowers aré ſmaller, grow upon ſhorter Foot 
Stalks, and the ſingle Flowers are larger. This flowers 
at the ſame Time with the former. 4 ä 

The 14th Sort doth not rife ſo high as either of the. 
former, and the Branches ggow at a much greater Di- 
tance ; the Leaves are ſhortet, and covered on both Sides 
with ſhort Hairs. The Flowers grow in ſmall looſe 
Umbels, and are white; theſe appear in the ſame Seaſon 
with the former. | 

Theſe three are propagated by Seeds, which may be 
ſown in April on a Bed of light Earth in the open Air, and 
when the Plants are three or four Inches high, t 
ſhould be each planted in a ſmall Pot filled with light 
Earth, and ſhaded until they have taken new Root, then 
they may be placed with other exotic Plants in a ſhel- 
tered Situation; in Ofeber they muſt be removed intb 
the Green-houſe, and during Winter. ſhould have but 
little Water, for- as they abound with a milky Juice 
much Wet will rot them The only Care theſe will re 
quite, is to ſhift them into larger Pots, as they advance 
in Growth, but Care ſhould be taken not to put them 
in Pots too large, and in the Summer to place them a- 
hang ——_— Plants from the ſame Country. 
_ Theſe rts may alſo be pr ted by Cuttin 
which if lo in July or Aug f, ina ſhady Border: 
wall 
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will ſoon take Root, and may ſoon after be taken up and : 


planted in Pots, and managed as the ſeeding Plants. The 
13th Sort has lived in the open Air in mild Winters in 
the Chelſea Garden, but in cold Winters they are con- 
ſtantly deſtroyed. 
The 14th Sort grows with an upright ſhrubby Stalk 
to the Height of ſix or ſeven Feet, dividing toward the 
op into three or four Branches, garniſhed their whole 
Length with ſtiff roundiſh Leaves, which cloſely em- 
brace them. Toward the upper Part, the Flowers are 
produced on their Sides, growing in ſhort compact Um- 
bels of an herbaceous Colour, ſo make but little Appear- 
ance, and come out chiefly in Autumn and Winter. This 
grows naturally at the Cape of Good Hope, and requires 
the ſame Culture as the former Sorts. There is a Va- 
riety of this with deep green Leaves, ſuppoſed to be a dif- 
ferent Species, but I have raiſed it from the ſame Seeds. 
The 15th Sort grows naturally in the warm Parts of 
America; the Seeds were ſent me from La Vera Cruz. 
This riſes with ſingle Stalks near two Feet high, gar- 
niſhed with ſmooth Spear-ſhaped Leaves, ending in a 
Point; toward the Top of the Stalk the Umbels of 
Flowers are produced from the Wings of the Leaves, 
which are white, and ſtand erect; theſe are ſucceeded by 
oblong pointed Pods, filled with compreſſed Seeds, 
crowned with ſoft Down. It flowers in 
and the Seeds ripen in Ocfober. its 49 
This Plant is tender ſo muſt be raiſed in a hot Bed, and 
tranſplanted into Pots filled with rich Earth, and plung 


ed into the Tan Bed in the Stove. It muſt have but little 


Water, and conſtantly remain in the Stove, otherwiſe the 
Plants will not thrive here. ; | 
The 16th Sort. is alſo a Native of the warm Parts of 
America, the Roots of which haye been ſent to England 
for Ipecacuana, from which it may be eaſily diſtinguiſhed 
by its Form; this being compoſed of a great Number 
of ſmall Fibres, whereas the true —_—_ hath jointed 
Roots, which run deep into the Ground, and are fleſhy. 
There have been many Accounts of the bad Effects of 
the Uſe of theſe Roots, as alſo of the poiſonous Quality 
of the Plant, ſo that the Publick ſhould be cautioned not 
to makeuſe of it, and alſo to be careful no to let the mil- 
ky Juice of the Plant mix it with any Thing which is 
taken inwardly. | | 6.2 off 
This Plant riſes five or ſix Feet high, with upright 
Stems, which are garniſhed with ſmooth oblong Leaves, 
aced oppoſite ; toward the Top of the Branches, the 
Umbels of Flowers come out, which are ſingle, and 
grow erect ; the Petals of the Flowers are of a ſcarlet 
Colour; and the horny Nectariums in the Middle, of a 
bright Saffron Colour, which make a pretty Appearance; 
there is commonly a Succeſſion of Flowers on the ſame 
Plant, from June to Offober ; they are ſucceeded by long 
taper Pods filled with Seeds crowned by a ſoft Down, 
which ripen late in Autumn. 
It is propagated by Seeds, which muſt be ſown on a 


© 


het Bed in Spring; and the Plants treated in the ſame 


inner as before direted. for the former Sort; the 
Roots of this Sort, may be continued three or four Years, 
hut after the ſecond Year, the Plants, grow naked, and 
do not produce ſo many Flowers, as before; ſo it is much 
better to raiſe. young Plants to ſucceed them, eſpecially 
as they produce Plenty of Seeds in England. 


— — - = — ———— 


June and July, 
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The 17th Sort riſes with upright Stems, fix or ſeven 
Feet high, garniſhed with thick oval Leaves placed op. 
— The Umbels of Flowers are produced from the 

ings of the Leaves, which are ſingle ; the Flowers are 
white, of a Star figure, having five Points; the Pods 
of- this Sort are very large, in Shape like an Ox's Tef. 
ticles, and filled with flat Seeds lying over each other, 
like Tiles on a Houſe. I received the Seeds from India. 

This Plant is tender, ſo muſt be preſerved conſtantly 
in the Stove, and treated as the two former Sorts ; it 
ſhould have very little Wet, eſpecially in the Winter: 

The 18th Sort approaches Rear to the 15th, differing 
only in the Leaves being broader, and the Umbels of 
Flowers terminating the Stalks, whereas thoſe of the 15th - 
are produced at the Wings of the Leaves. "The Seeds 
were ſent me from La Vera Cruz. This is tender, ſo muſt 
be managed as the 15th Sort. It flowers in Augu/?, and 
the Seeds ripen in Ofober. / | 

The 19th Sort I received from Carthagena ; this hath 
climbing Stalks, which faſten themſelves to the neighbour. 
ing Plants; and riſe to the Height of ten or twelve Feet; 
the Joints of the Stalks are pretty diſtant from each o- 
ther ; at each are produced two oblong, Spear-ſhaped, 
hairy Leaves, growing oppoſite upon very ſhort Foot 
Stalks; the Umbels of Flowers, come out from the 
Wings of the Leaves, which are very compact, ard 
the: Flowers are of a Sulphur Colour. Theſe appeat in Au- 
guſt, but haye not been ſucceeded by Seeds in England. 

This Plant is tender, ſo muſt be conſtantly preſerved 
in the Stove, and treated as the former Sorts, 

ASCYRUM. L. G. P. Hypericoides. St. Peterſwort, 

The Charafers are, * | 

T be. Empalement of tbe Flower is four leaved, the two 
outer being narrow and 77 the two inner broad, Heart- 
ſhaped, and erefi. The Flower bath four oval Petals, the 
two outer are large and placed oppoſite, the two inner ſmall, 
In the Center is ſituated an oblong Germen, with a very 
ſbort Style crowned by a fingle Stigma. 'This is attended by 
a great Number of briſtly Stamina, joined at their Baſe in 
four Parts, and crowned with round Summits. The Ger- 
men becomes an oblong pointed Seed Veſſel, opening in two 
Valves, and filled with ſmall round Seeds. The Seed Veſſel 
is incloſed by the two large Leaves of the Empalement. 

he Species are, 
1. As cY RUN |foliir ovapir caule tereti paniculd dichoto- 
ma, L. Sp. Pl. St. Peterſwort with oval Leaves, a taper 
Stalk, and Flowers growing in looſe Spikes from the 
Diviſions of the Branches. Hepericoides ex terra Ma- 
riana. Pluk. Mant. 104. Baſtard St. Johnſwort of Mary- 
land, with ſmall yellow Flowers called St. Andrew's Croſs. 

2. ASYCRUM foliis birſutis caule ftrifts L. S. P. St. 
Peterſwort with hairy Leaves and a ſtiff ſlender Stalk. 
Shrubby hairy St. Johnſwort of Virginia. 

3. ASCYRUM:- foliis ovatis caule compreſſe L. S. P. St. 
Peterſwort with oval Leaves, and a flatted Stalk. Upright 
ſhrubby Baſtard St. Johnſwort with a yellow Flower. 

4 ASCYRUM folits ovatis minoribus, caule procumbente. 
Si Peterſwort with ſmall oval Leaves and a trailing Stalk. 
Hepericoides fruteſcens. Shrubby Baſtard St. Johnſwort, 
with a yellow Flower and trailing Branches. 

The 1 Sort is a low Plant, whoſe Stalks ſeldom riſe 
more than ſix Inches high ; theſe have ſmall oval 
Leaves, placed by Pairs; the Stalks are _— 2 

a 8 ivide 
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ven divide into two toward the Top. From between the Di- than the others, though the reſt are good. 
op- viſion of the Branches, the looſe Spikes of Flowers are There is no Dreſſing ſo good for Graſs Ground as Sca 
| the uced, which are yellow, but very ſmall, ſo make no Coal Aſhes, eſpecially tor cold wet Land; and where it 
are Appearance; and the Plant is {carce worthy of A Place 15 ſubject to Ruſhes or Moſs 3 for theſe will deſtroy both, 
Pods in Gardens, but for Variety. The Root is perennial, and occafion the Graſs to be much finer : This Dreſſing 
Teſ. and the Plant may be propagated by laying down its ſhould be laid on the Land early in Winter, otherwiſe 
her, Branches; it loves a moiſt Soil, and a ſhady Situation, it will do Harm the firſt Summer; for when they are 
dra, This grows naturally in North America. laid on the Ground in the Spring, they will cauſe the 
ntly The ad Sort grows about three Feet high, with Grafs to burn as ſoon as the Warmth comes on; whereas 
* It upright Stalks, garniſhed with hairy oblong Leaves; the thoſe that were put on early enough to receive the Win- 
rr. Flowers are produced at the Ends of the Stalks, of the ter's Rain, will be waſhed into the Ground, before the 
ring Shape and Colour with common St. Johnſwort, but have warm Seaſon, whereby the Graſs will have the Benefit of 
s of only four Leaves. This hath a perennial Root, but the it the firſt Year. Where the Land is poor and four, 
[5th Stalks decay every Autumn. It may be propagated by producing Ruſhes and Mots only, there ſhould be at leaſt 
eeds rting the Roots in Autumn, when the Stalks decay, twenty Loads of Aſhes laid upon each Acre; for a flight 
nuſt and ſhould be planted in a loamy Soil; it grows naturally Dreſſing will not anſwer the Deſign of killing Weeds 
and in Virginia and ſome Years preduces Seeds in England. and Moſs, nor will it be ſufficient to enrich Land which 
The 3d Sort grows naturally in South Carolina, from is cold and ſluggiſh, therefore it will be better to lay a 
hath whence I received the Seeds, This Plant riſes a Foot good Dreſſing at firſt, than to do it at ſeveral Intervals ; | 
our- and a Half high, with flat Stalks, garniſhed with oval for one ſubſtantial Dreſſing will continue the Land longer 4 
eet; ſmooth Leaves growing oppoſite; the Stalks are termi- in Heart than three flight ones, beſide the Advantage be - i 
mo- nated by three or four yellow Flowers, growing cloſe to- fore mentioned. In 
ped, gether, larger than thoſe of the common St. Johnſwort, But theſe ought to be applied ſuperficially, and not 3 
Foot and the Petals of the Flowers are hollow. This Sort too near the Roots of Plants; and if fo, there are few iy 
the rarely produces Seeds in England, but it may be propa- Plants but will receive Benefit by them, by their nitrous 1 
and ed by Cuttifigs, made of the young Shoots in May; and ſulphureous Qualities being waſhed down by the 1 
Au- which, if planted in Pots, and plunged into a very mode- Rain, which will open by the Strength of Water, and 8 
and. rate hot Bed, will take Root in five or ſix Weeks, when cauſe it to heave, in ſome Degree, as Lime will do when 15 
rved they may be tranſplanted into a warm Border, where Water is thrown upon it. 4 
they will endure the Cold of our ordinary Winters; but Wood Aſhes are commended as the principal of ſuper- 18 
vort. in ſevere Froſts they are frequently deſtroyed, unleſs the ficial Dreſſings for Land, in that they contain a vegeta- 14 
Roots are covered with Tan to keep out the Froſt. tive Kind of valt. | } F 
two The 4th Sort hath many ſlender Branches which Kiln Aſhes, J. e. ſuch as are made of Straw, Furze, wu ty 
art- trail upon the Ground, theſe are garmſhed with {mall c. are, by ſome; accounted as good as any of the ſpiri- Þij 
the oval Leaves, very little larger than thoſe of the Mother tuous Improvements of light Lands ; but for ſuch as are 1 
nall, of Thyme ; the Flowers are produced at the Ends of the heavy, they are looked upon as ſcarce folid and ponderous v1 
very Branches, in ſmall Clufters, which are yellow, and com- enough. Theſe Aſhes the Malſters, in the Weſt Coun- 1 
4 by poſed of four ſmall Petals. This flowers in Auguſ, but try, fift over their Corn and Graſs; which are ſuppoſed, 18 
ſe in never produces Seeds in England. It grows naturally in by their Heat, to cauſe a Fermentation, a Hollowneſs and 1 
Ber- South Carolina, and in the American Iſlands. Looſeneſs in the Mould; by which Means, the Rains en- b 4 
tzvo Theſe Plants have little Beauty, ſo are ſeldom culti- ter it more eaſily, and diſpoſe the Earth to Fruitfulneſs. "Ki 


1 
5546- ASCYRUM VULGARE. before Snow or Rain, it would be the better. 1 
Aer ASH TREE. See Fraxinus, Soap Aſhes (after the Soap Boilers have done with 1 
the ASHES are eſteemed by ſome a good ſuperficial Dreſ- them) are very proper for very cold and ſour Lands, and 1 
Ma- ſing for Corn and Meadow Land, as they give a new Fer- kill Weeds of all Sorts: Sir Hugh Plat mentions one at ' 
_ ment to ſuch Lands as are in any Degree ſſuggiſh and un- Mare, who having a Pieceof Land over-run with Broom | 
rols. active, and enrich thoſe which are jejune and flow, being and Furze, manured it with Soap Aſhes, and had an in- | 
St. endowed with ſingular Qualities to make them prolifick. credible Crop of Wheat for ſix Years ſucceſſively. 
talk. All Sorts of Afhes contain in them a very rich fertile Pot Aſhes, after the Pot Aſh Men have done with 
| Salt, andare the beſt Manure of any to lay upon cold wet them, are eſteemed good for moſt Sorts of Land; but as 
. St, Land ; but then they ought to be kept dry, that theRain moſt of the Salt has been drawn off by the Lee, they 
icht may not waſh away their Salt. Experience has ſhewn, ought to be laid on much thicker than other Aſhes. 
n that the Aſhes of any Sort af Vegetable are very advan- Turf Aches are very good for all, but eſpecially Clay 
ele. tageous to Land, by the Improvement that has been Lands; they will be much better i mixed with Lime. 
talk. made in moſt Places in England, by burning Bean Stalks, All theſe Aſhes ought to be kept dry, from the Time 
oy Fern, Furze, Heath, Sedge, Straw, Stubble, fc. they are made till they are uſed, elſe the Rains will both 
b Coal Aſhes, or ſuch as ate made of Necuraſtle, Scotch, waſh away their Goodneſs, and alſo make them clod, 
riſe and other Pit Coal, are much recommended by ſome 3 eſpecially ſame of the laſt mentioned, which will prevent 
oval but the firſt are moſt of, becauſe they contain their ſpreading. 
on a greater Quantity of nitrous and ſulphureous Matter And beſides, one Load 174 ſhes that has Leen ape 
Ys 


vated but in Botanick Gardens, for the Sake of Variety. 
ASCYRUM BALEARICUM. 
ASCYRUM MAGNO FLORE. * Hypericum. 


But theſe being light, ought never to be ſtrewed nor 
ſifted in windy Weather, becauſe they would be blown 
away ; and if it could be fo ordered as to be done juſt 
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dry, will go as far as two that have beer. expoſed to the 
Kain: And Coal Aſhes, if moiſtencd with Chamber-lyc 
or Soav-ſuds, will greatly add to their Strength. 

All calcined Vegetables cauſe a fiery Heat and Vege- 
tation, and, when Wet conſts, ſet the Ground to work; 
by a ſubtle Inſinuation vnlocking the Clods, and quick- 
ening the Sluggiſhneſs of the Farth; according to that 
eſtabliſhed Maxim among Naturaliſts, That all Fermen- 
tation is cauſed by the Interpaſitian or Mixture of different 
Qualities one from the other. | 

It is after this Manner that Coal Aſhes operate ſo ad- 
mirably in looſening and mouldering ſtiff clayey Grounds, 
and, as it is uſually termed, making it rough, aſhy, or 
ſandy-like : And after the ſame Manner, Sand mixed 
with Clay does well, eſpecially when it is impregnated 
with ſaline Qualities. 

ASPALATHUS. Lia. Gen. P. 767. African Broom. 

The Charatters are, 

The Flower bath an Em alement of one Leaf, which is 
cut into five equal Segments at the Top; the Flower is of 
tbe Butterfly Kind. The Standard is bairy, compreſſed, and 
blunt pointed; the Wings are blunt, Moon-ſbaped, and 
ſpread open, being ſhorter than the Standard; the Keel is 
bifid, and of the ſame Length as the Wings. It bath ten 
Stamina, nine of which are joined and covered by the Stan- 
dard, the other flanding feparate; theſe are crowned by 
ingle oblong Summits. In the Bottam is ſituated an oval 
Germen ſupporting a ſingle Style, crowned by a pointed 
Stigma, The Germen afterward becomes an oval oblong 

Pod, incloſing one or two Kidney-ſhaped Seeds. 
The Species are, 

1. ASPALATHUS foliis confertis ſubulatis mucronatis 
biſpidis floribus capitatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 711. Aſpala- 
thus with rough pointed Awl-ſhaped Leaves growing in 
Cluſters, and Flowers in Heads. Genifta Africana. Yellow 
African Broom, with hairy Flowers collected in woolly 
Heads, and prick'y Aſparagus Leaves which are hairy. 

2. ASPALATHUS foliis quinatis ſ#fſilibus. Lin. Sp. 
Flant. 712. Five leaved Aſpalathus growing cloſe to the 
Branches. Derycnium Indicum. Indian ſhrubby Trefoil, 
with ſingle red Flowers, an oblong Foot Stalk, and a 
ſmall Pod. , b | 

3. ASPALATHUSs foliis trinis linearibus ſericeis 7 pram 
fenfplictbus mucronatis floribus ſparſis tomentofis. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 713. Afpalathus with three narrow filky Leaves, 
ſingle pointed Huſks, and woolly Flowers growing thinly. 
Narrow leaved African ſilvery Cytiſus, with a filky Down 
ard Flowers in a Spike like a Hare's Foot. 

Theſe Plants grow naturally about the Cape of Good 
Ile, from whence I received their Seeds. The 1ſt is a 


low Shrub growing about three Feet high, with ſlender 


Branches, garniſhed with many trifoliate Leaves growing 
in Cluiters, which are Awl-ſhaped, pointed, and rough; 
at the Fnds of the Branches the Flowers come out, 
which are yellow, collected in woolly Heads; theſe are 
rarely fucceeded by Pods in England. It is propagated 
by Seeds, which muſt be obtained from the Cape, and 
ſhould be ſown in Pots filled with light Earth as ſoon as 
they arrive: If this happens in Autumn, the Pots ſhould 
be plunged into an old Tan Bed whoſe Heat is ſpent, 
where they may remain till Spring, when they ſhould be 
removed into a moderate hot Bed, which will bring up 
the Plants. But when the Seeds arrive in Spring, the 
Pots in which the Seeds are fown ſhould be then plunged 
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into a moderate hot Bed; and in warm Weather the 
Glaſſes muſt be ſhaded in the Middle of the Day, and 
the Pots frequently refreſhed with Water. Thoſe Seeds 
which are ſown in Spring, ſeldom grow the ſame Year; 
therefore in the Autumn, the Pots ſhould be put into an 
old Tan Bed, as was directed for thoſe ſown in Autumn, 
and afterward put on a hot Bed the following Spring. 
When the Plants come up, and arc ſtrong enough to re- 
move, they ſhould be each planted into a ſeparate ſmall 
Pot filled with light Earth, and plunged into a moderate 
hot Bed, to encourage their Rooting again; and when 
eſtabliſhed in the Pots, they ſhould by Degrees be inured 
to the open Air, into which they ſhould be removed in 
Summer, placing them in a ſheltered Situation, where they 
may remain till Autumn, when they mult be carried into 
the Green-houſe, and in Winter ſhould have but little 
Water, 

The 2d Sort grows about 5 Feet high, with ſlender 
Branches, garniſhed with Leaves growing by fives cloſe 
to the Branches; the Flowers \xome out ſingly upon 
long Foot Stalks, of a pale red Colour; theſe appear in 
Auguſt, but ſeldom are ſucceeded by Pods here. This is 
propagated and treated as the former. 

The zd Sort riſes about four Feet high, with a 
ſhrubby Stalk dividing into ſlender Branches, which are 

rniſhed with ſilky white Leaves, coming out by threes; 
the Flowers are yellow, downy, and grow thinly on the 
Branches. This is propagated by Seeds, and muſt be 
treated as the firſt Sort. It flowers late in Summer. 

ASPARAGUS, corruptly called Sparrowgraſs. 

The Character are, 

The Flower is naked, having no Empalement, and is of 
the Bell-ſbaped Kind, compoſed of fix Leaves, with an erect 
Tube, but are — open and reflexed at the Top. Theſe 
are male and hermaphrodite, ſometimes in different Plants, 
and at other Times on the ſame Stalks. The bermapbradite 
Flowers have in their Center a roundiſh three cornered Ger- 
men, with a ſbort Style crowned by a prominent Stigma; 
this is attended by fix ſlender Stamina, crowned by round 
Summits, which are not ſo long as the Petals of the Flower. 
The Germen becomes a round Berry having three Cells, in 


. each of them is lodged one or two Seeds, ſinooth outward, but 


angular on their Inſide. The male Flatuers bade fix Sta mina, 
but no Germen or Style, nor are ſucceeded by any Berries. 
The Species are, | 

1. ASPARAGUS caule berbaces eretlo, foliis ſetaceis, ſlt- 
pulis paribus. Flor. Suec. 272. Aſparagus with an up- 
right herbaceous Stalk, briſtly Leaves, and equal Sti- 
pula. Aſparagus Sativa. C. B. P. Garden Aſparagus. 

2. ASPARAGUS caule inermi herbacea foliis teretibus 
longioribus faſciculatis. Aſparagus with a ſmooth herba- 
ceous Stalk, and longer taper Leaves growing in Cluſ- 
ters. Maritime Aſparagus with a thicker Leaf. 

3. ASPARAGUS foliis aciformibus pungentibus caule fru- 
ticoſo inermi. Sauv. Monſp. 45. Aſparagus with prickly 
Leaves and a ſhrubby ſmooth Stalk. 4 

4. ASPARAGUS aculcis ſolitartis ramis flexusſts foliis 


brevioribus faſciculatis, Aſparagus with ſingle Spines, 


flexible Branches, and ſhorter Leaves growing in Cluſters. 
5. ASPARAGUS aculeis ſolitariis ramis reflexts retre- 
fradtiſgue, foliis faſciculatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 313. Aſpa- 
ragus with ſingle Spines, reflexed Branches, and Leaves 
growing in Cluſters. Narrow leaved African Aſparagus. 
| | 6. ASPARAGUS 
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G6. A5zPARAG Cs afhvilus ſpinis faſciculatis inequalibus 
divergentibus. Hort. Cliff. 122. Aſparagus without 
Leaves, and unequal Spines growing in Cluſters, which 
ſpread from each other. | 

7. ASPARAGUS caule inermi ramis declinatis foliis ſeta- 
cis, Prad. Leyd. 29. Aſparagus with a ſmooth Stalk, 
declining Branches, and briltly Leaves. 

8. ASPARAGUS aculeis ſolitarits caule eres faliis faſ- 
ciculatis, ramis filiformibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 313. Aſpa- 
ragus with ſingle Spines, an upright Stalk, Leaves grow- 
ing in Cluſters, and very flender Branches. 

9. ASPARAGUS ſpinis lateralibus terminalibuſque, ra- 
mis aggregatis foliis faſciculatis, Lin, Sp. Plant. 314. 
Aſparagus with Spines growing on the Sides and Ends of 
the Branches, which are in Bunches, and Leaves coming 

.out in Cluſters. 

10. ASPARAGUS foliis ſolitariis lineart lanceolatis caule 
flexuoſs aculeis recurvis. Flor. Zeyl. 124. Aſparagus with 
ſingle narrow Spear-ſhaped Leaves, a flexible Stalk, and 
recurved Spines. Great prickly Aſparagus of Ceylon, 
with buſhy Stalks. | 

The iſt Sort is the common Aſparagus, which is cul- 
tivated for the Uſe of the Table, and may have probably 
been brought by Culture to the Perfection it now is, 
from the wild Sort, which grows naturally in the Fens of 


Lincalnſbire, where the Shoots are no larger than Straws ; 


but if ſo, it muſt have been from very long Culture and 
ood Management ; for a Friend of mine, who procured 
— Seeds of the wild Sort, which he cultivated with 
great Care, in very rich Ground, yet could not bring the 
Roots to produce Shoots more than half the Size of the 
Garden Kind, which grew on the ſame Ground ; but he 
always found the wild Sort came up a Week or ten Days 
earlier in the Spring, and the Shoots were exceeding ſweet. 
The Aſparagus 1s propagated by Seeds, which ſhould 


be Z 4 anna rom a Perſon of Skill, who may be de- 
eds. 


Ye 


ut where a Perſon is in Poſlefſion of ſome 
s of Aſparagus, it is much the beſt Way to 
ave it himſelf; in order to which, a ſufficient Num- 
ber of the faireſt Buds ſhould be marked early in the 
Spring, and permitted to run up for Seeds; becauſe 
thoſe which run up after the Seaſon for cutting the 
Aſparagus is over, are generally fo backward, as not 
to ripen the Seeds unleſs the Summer is warm, and the 
Autumn very favourable. In the Choice of the Buds to 
be left for Seeds, great Regard muſt be had to their Ste 
and Roundneſs, never leaving any that are inclinable to 
be flat, or that ſoon grow open headed, always choofing 
the roundeſt, and ſuch as have the cloſeſt Tops. But as 
ſeveral of theſe produce only male Flowers which are 
barren, ſo a greater Number of Buds ſhould be left, thau 


ed Bar for Integrity in ſupplying with his beſt 


might be neceſſary, if there could be a Certainty of their 


being all fruitful, but this never happens. When the 
Buds are left, it- will be proper to thruit a Stake down by 
each, being careful in doing his, not to injure the 
Crown of the Root. Theſe Stakes will not only ſerve 
as Marks to diſtinguiſh them from the others when they 
are all run up, but alſo to faſten the Shoots to, when they 
are ad anced in Height, and put out lateral Branches, to 


happens where this is not obſerved, before the other 
Shoots are permitted to run up, atter which there is little 


better to wait till the End of that 
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Danger of it, becauſe they will then be ſcreened by the 
other Stalks. Toward the End of S-ptember the Berries 
will be fully ripe, when the Stalks ſhould be cut off, ard 
the Berries ſtripped into a Tub, in which they may re- 
main three Weeks or a Month to ſweat, which will rot 
the outer Huſks; then fill the Tub with Water, and 
with your Hands break all the Huſks by ſqueezing them 
between your Hands. Theſe Huſks will all ſwini upon 
the Water, but the Seeds will fink to the Bottom ; fo 
that by pouring off the Water gently, the Huſks will be 
carried along wigh it; and by putting freſh Water two or 
three Times, and ſtirring your Seed about, you will 
make it entirely clean: Then ſpread the Seed upon a 
Mat or Cloth, and expoſe it to the Sun and Air in dry 
Weather, until it is perfectly dry; when you may put 
it into a Bag, and hang it up in a dry Place till the Be- 
ginning of February; at which Time you muſt prepare 
a Bed of good rich Earth made very level, wherecn you 
muſt ſow your Seeds (but not too thick, which will cauſe 
our Plants to be ſmall) ; then tread the Bcd all over to 
— the Seed in the Ground, and rake it over ſmooth. 
The following Summer, keep it diligently cleared from 
Weeds, which will greatly add to the Strength of your 
Plants; and toward the End ot OHaber, when the Haulm 
is quite withered, ſpread a little rotten Dung over the 
Surface of the Ground, about an Inch thick, to pre- 
ſerve the young Buds from being hurt with Froſts, &c. 

The Spring tollowing, your Plants will be fit to put 
out for good (for I would never chooſe Plants of more 
than one Year's Growth, having very often experienced 
them to take much better than older, and to produce 
finer Roots) : You muſt therefore prepare your Ground 
by trenching it well, burying a good Quantity of rotten 
Dang at the Bottom of each Trench, that it may lie at 
leaſt fix Inches below the Surface of the Ground; then 
level your whole Plot very exactly, taking out all large 
Stones: But this ſhould not be done long before you in- 
tend to plant your Aſparagus, in which you muſt be go- 
verned according to the Nature of your Soil or the Sea- 
fon; for if your Soil is dry and the Seaſon forward, you 
may plant early in March; but in a very wet Soil, it is 
nth, or the Be- 
ginning of April, which is about the Seaſon that the 
Plants are beginning to ſhoot. I know many People have 
adviſed planting Aſparagus at Michaelmas, but this I have 
experienced to be very wrong; for in two .different 
Years I was obliged to tranſplant large Quantities at 
that Seaſon, but I had better have thrown away the 
Plants, for upon Examination in the Spring, I found 
moſt of the Roots were grown mouldy, and decaying ; 
and I am ſure, not one in five ſucceeded, and thoſe which 
did were ſo weak gas not to be worth their ſtanding, 

The Seaſon being now come, you muſt with a narrow 
pronged Dung Fork, carefully fork up your Roots, 
ſhaking them out of the Larth, and ſeparating them from 
each other; obſerving to lay their Heads even, tor the 
more convenient planting them, which mult be per- 
formed in this Manner: 

Your Plot of Ground being leveled, you maſt begin 


am! at one Side thereof, ranging a Line very tight croſs the 
prevent their being broken by Wind; which frequentiy 


Piece; by which you muſt throw out a Trench exaQ!, 

ſtrait, and about fix Inches deep, ſo as not to tura up the 

Dung, into which you muſt lay your Roots, ſpreading 
theta 
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them with your Fingers, and placing them upright a- 
gainſt the Back of the Trench, that the Buds may ſtand 
forward, and be about two Inches below the Suriace of 
the Ground, and at twelve Inches Diſtance from each 
other ; then, with a Rake, draw the Harth into the 


French apain, laying it very level, which will preſerve 


the Roots in their right Poſition ; then remove your 
Line a Foot farther back, and make another Trench in 
like Manner, laying therein your Plants as before di- 
refed, and continuing the fone Diſtance Row from 
Row; only obſerving between every four Rows, to leave 
a Diſtance of two Feet four Inches for an Alley to go be- 
tween the Beds to cut the Aſparagus, Cc. 

Your Plot of Ground being finiſhed and levelled, you 
may ſow thereon a ſmall Crop of Onions, which will 
not hurt your Aſparagus, and tread in your Seeds, raking 

your Ground level. 

There are ſome Perſons who plant the Seeds of Aſpa- 
ragus in the Place where the Roots are to remain, which 

is 7 good Method, if it is performed with Care. 
The Way is this: After the Ground has been well 


trenched and dunged, they lay it level, and draw a Line 


croſs the Ground (in the ſame Manner as is practiſed for 
planting the young Plants) ; then with a Dibble make 
Holes at a Foot Diſtance, into each of which you muſt 
drop two Seeds, for Fear one ſhould miſcarry ; theſe 
Holes ſhould not be more than half an Inch deep; then 
cover the Seeds, by ſtriking the Earth in upon it, and 
go on 3 the Line a Foot back for another Row ; 
and after four Rows are finiſhed, leave a Space for an 
Alley between the Beds, if it is deſigned to ſtand for the 
natural Seaſon of cutting; but if it is to be taken up for 
hot Beds, there may be ſix Rows planted in each Bed, 
and the Diſtance in the Rows nced not be more than nine 
Inches. This ſhould be performed by the Middle of 
February, becauſe the Seeds lie long in the Ground ; 
but if Onions are intended to be fown upon the Ground, 
that may be performed a Fortnight or three Weeks after, 
provided the Ground is not ſtirred ſo deep as to diſturb 
the Aſparagus Seeds, in raking the Onion Seed into the 
Ground. 

As the Roots of Aſparagus always ſend forth many 
long Fibres which run deep into the Ground, ſo when 
the Seeds are ſown where they are to remain, theſe Roots 
will not be broken or injured, as thoſe muſt be which are 
tranſplanted ; therefore they will ſhoot deeper into the 
Ground, and make much greater Progreſs, and the Fihres 
will puſn out on every Side, and cauſe the Crown of the 
Root to be in the Center; whereas in tranſplanting, the 
Roots are made flat againſt the Side of the Trench. 

When your Aſparagus is come up, and the Onions 
have raiſed their Seed Leaves upright (which will be in 
2 Month or fix Weeks after planting), you mult with a 
ſmall Hoe cut up all the Weeds, and thin your Crop of 
Onions where they may have come up in Bunches : But 
this mult be done carefully, and in dry Weather, that the 
Weeds may die as fait as they are cut, being careful not 
to injure the young Shoots of Aſparagus, alſo to cut up 
the Onions which grow near the Shoots. This Work 
muſt be repeated about three Times, which, if well done, 
and the Scaſon not too wet, will keep the Ground clear 
from Weeds until the Onions are fit to be pulled up, 
which is commonly Auguſt, and is known when their 
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Greens fall down and begin to wither. When you have 
drawn off your Onions, you muſt clean your Ground 


well from Weeds, which will keep it clean till you earth 
the Beds; this muſt be done in Odlaber, when the Haulm 


begins to decay; for if you cut the Haulm while green, 


the Roots will ſhoot freſh again, which will greatly 
weaken them. This young Haulm ſhould be cut off with 
a Knife, leaving the Stems two or three Inches above 
Ground, which will be a Guide to diſtinguiſh the Beds 
from the Alleys ; then with a Hoe clear off the Weeds 
into the Alleys, and dig up the Alleys, burying the 
Weeds in the Bottom, and throw the Earth upon the 
Beds, fo that the Beds may be about five Inches above 
the Level of the — Then you may plant a Row 
of Coleworts in the Middle of the Alleys, but do not 
ſow or plant any Thing upon the Beds, which would 
greatly weaken your Roots; nor would I ever adviſe the 
planting Beans in the Alleys (as is practiſed by many); 
for it greatly damages the two Outſide Rows of Aſpara- 
8. In this Manner it muſt remain till Spring, when 
you mult hae the Beds to deſtroy all young Weeds; then 
rake them ſmooth, and obſerve all the ſucceeding Sum- 
mer to keep them clear rom Weeds; in Oober dig up 
the Alleys again, as before directed, earthing the Beds, c. 
The 2d Spring after planting, may begin to cut 
ſome of your Aſparagus, though it will be much better 
to ſtay until the 3d; therefore now you mult fork up 
your Beds with a flat pronged Fork, made on Purpoſe, 
which is commonly called an Aſparagus Fork : This muſt 
be done before the Buds ſhoot in the Spring, and with 
Care, leſt you fork too deep, and bruiſe the Head of the 
Root ; then rake the Beds over ſmooth, juſt before the 
Buds appear above Ground, which will deſtroy all young 
Weeds, and keep your Beds clean much longer than it 
left unraked, or done ſo ſoon as forked ; and when your 
Buds appear about four or five Inches above Ground, 
you may then cut them, but it ſhould be done ſparingly, 
only taking the large Buds, and fuffering the ſmall i= un 
up to ſtrengthen the Roots; for the more you cut, the 
— will be the Increaſe of Buds, but they will be 
maller and the Roots ſooner decay. When you cut a 
Bud, open the Ground with your Knife (which ſhould 
be very narrow and long in the Blade, and filled with 
Teeth like a Saw) to ſee whether any more young Buds 
are coming up cloſe by it, which might be either broken 
or bruifed in cutting the other, then with your Knife 
ſaw it off about three Inches under Ground. This may 
appear very troubleſome to People unacquainted with the 
practical Part, but thoſe who are employed in cutting 
Aſparagus, will perform a great deal of this Work in a 
ſhort Time; but Care in doing this is abſolutely neceſ- 

* be obſerved by all who cut Aſparagus. 
he Manner of dreſſing your Aſparagus Beds is every 
Year the ſame as directed for the 2d, viz. keeping them 
from Weeds, digging the Alleys in Oober, and forking 
the Beds toward the End of March, tc. only obſerve 
every other Year to lay ſome rotten Dung (from a Me- 
lon or Cucumber Bed) all over your Beds, burying ſome 
in the Alleys alſo, at the Time for digging them up. 
This will preſerve the Ground in Heart to maintain your 
Roots in Vigour, and by this Management, a Plot of 
good Aſpara ay be continued for ten or twelve Years 
in cutting, and M produce good Buds, eſpecially if it is 
| f nct 
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not cut too long each Seaſon ; for when it is not lelt to 
run up pretty early in June, the Roots will be greatly 
weakened, ſo the Buds will be ſmaller : "Therefore, in 
thoſe Families where Aſparagus is required late in the 
Seaſon, à few Beds ſhould be ſet apart for that Purpoſe, 
which will be much better than to injure the whole 
Plantation, by cutting it too long. | 

| cannot help taking Notice of a common Error that 
has long prevailed, - which is, that of not dunging the 
Ground for Aſparagus, believing that the Dung commu- 
nicates a ſtrong rank Taſte to the Aſparagus ; which is a 
great Miſtake, for the ſweeteſt Aſparagus is that which 
grows upon the richeſt Ground, and poor Ground occa- 
ſions that rank Taſte, ſo often complained of; the Sweet- 
neſs of Aſparagus being occaſioned by Quickneſs of its 
Growth z which is always proportionable to the Good- 
neſs of the Ground, and the Warmth of the Seaſons : 
In order to prove this, I planted two Beds of Aſparagus, 
pon Ground which had Dung laid a Foot thick; theſe 
Beds were every Year dunged extremely thick, and the 
Aſparagus produced from theſe Beds was much ſweeter 
than any I could procure, though they were boiled to- 

ther in the ſame Water. 

The Quantity of Ground neceſſary to be planted with 
Aſparagus, to fupply a ſmall Family, ſhould be at leaſt 
eight Rods, leſs than that will not do; for if you cannot 
cut one hundred at a Time, it will ſcarcely be worth 
while ; for you muſt be obliged to keep it after it is cut 
two or three Days, to furniſh enough for one Meſs ; but 
for a larger Family, ſixteen Rods ſhould be planted, 
which, if a good Crop, will furniſh two or three hundred 
each Day in the Height of the Seaſon. 

But as there are ſeveral People who delight in having 
early Aſparagus, which is become a very great Trade in 


the Kitchen Gardens near London, I ſhal give proper 


Directions for the obtaining it any Time in Winter. 
Lou muſt firſt be provided with a Quantity of good 
Roots (either of your own raiſing, or purchaſed from 
ſuch Gardeners as plant for Sale), that have been two or 
three Years planted out from the Seed Bed; and having 
fixed upon the Time yon would willingly have your 
Aſparagus fit to cut, about ſix Weeks before, you ſhould 
prepare a Quantity of new Stable Horſe Dung, which 
ſhould be thrown in a Heap for a Week or more, to fer- 
ment, mixing ſome Sea Coal Aſhes with it; then it 
ſhould be turned over into a Heap, where it muſt lie 
another Week, when it will be fit for Uſe. Then dig 
out a Trench in the Ground where you intend to make 
the Bed, the Width of the Frames that are deſigned to 
cover it, and the Length in Proportjon to the Quantity 
you intend to have (which if deſigned only to ſupply a 
ſmall Family, three or four Lights at a Time will be ſuf- 
ficient): Then lay down your Dung into the Trench, 
working it very regularly, and beat it down very tight 
with a Fork, laying it at leaſt three Feet in I hickneſs or 
more, when the Beds are made in December; then put 
your Earth thereon about fix Inches thick, breaking the 
Clods and laying it level ; and at one End, begin laying 
your Roots againſt a little Ridge of Earth, raiſed about 
four Inches high: Your Roots muſt be laid as cloſe as 
poſſible one to the other, in Rows, with their Buds ſtand- 
ing upright; and between every Row lay a ſmall Quan- 
tity of fine Mould, ob ſerving to keep the Crown of the 
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Roots exaQly level. When you have finiſhed laying. 


your Bed with Roots, you mult lay ſome ſtiff Earth up 
to the Roots, on the Outſides of the Bed, which are 
bare, to keep them from drying; and thruſt wo or 
three ſharp pointed Sticks, about two Feet long, down 
between the Roots, in the Middle of the Bedꝭ at a Diſ- 
tance from each other. The Uſe of theſe Sticks is to 
let you know what Temper of Heat your Bed- is in, 
which you may find by drawing up the Sticks, and feel- 
ing the lower Part; and if, after the Bed has been made 
eek, you find it doth not heat, you may lay a little 
Straw or Litter round the Sides, or upon the Top, which 
will gu help it ; and if you find it very hot, fo as to 
endanger ſcorching the Roots, it will be adviſeable to let 
it remain wholly uncovered, and to thruſt a large Stick 
into the Dung, on each Side of the Bed, in two or three 
Places, to make Holes for the great Steam of the Bed to 
paſs off, which in a ſhort Time will reduce the Bed to a 
moderate Heat. | 

After your Bed has been made a Fortnight, you muſt 
cover the Crowns of the Roots with fine Farth, about 
two Inches thick; and when the Buds appear above 
Ground through that Farth; you muſt again lay on a 
freſh Parcel, about three Inches thick; fo that in the 
whole, it may be five Inches above the Crowns of the 
Roots, which will be ſufficient. | 

Then make a Band of Straw (or long Litter), about 
four Inches thick, which you muſt faſten round the Sides 
of the Bed, that the upper Part may be level with the 
Surface of the Ground: This muſt be faſtened with 
ſtrait Sticks about two Feet long, ſharpened at the 
Points, to run into the Bed; and upon this Band you 
muſt ſet your Frames, and put your Glaſſes thereon ; but 
if, after your Bed hath been made three Weeks, you find 
the Heat decline, you muſt lay a good Lining of freſh 
hot Dung round the Sides of the Bed, which will renew 
the Heat; and in bad Weather, as alſo every Night, 
keep the Glaſſes covered with Mats and Straw ; but in 
the Day Time, let it be all taken off, eſpecially whenever 
the Sun appears; which, ſhining through the Glaſſes, 
will give a good Colour to the Aſparagus. 

A Bed thus made, it. it works kindly, will begin to 
produce Buds, for cutting, in about five Weeks, and 
will hold about three Weeks in cutting; which, if right- 
ly planted with good Roots, will produce, in that Time, 
about three hundred Buds in each Light; fo that, if you 
would continue your Alparagus until the Seaſon of the 


Natural being produced, you muft make a freſh Bed e- 
very three Weeks, until the Beginning of March, from + 


the Time your firit Bed was made; tor if your laſt Bed 
is made about a Week in March, it will laſt till the Seaſon 
of natural Afparagus ; and the laſt Beds will come a 
Fortnight ſooner to cut than thoſe made about Chriſtmas; 
and the Buds will be larger, and better coloured, as they 
will then enjoy more of the Sun. 5 

It you intend to follow this Method of forcing carly 
Afparagus, you muſt plant every Year a Quantity, which 
* ſhall judge neceſſary (unleſs you intend to buy the 

oots from ſome other Garden) ; the Quantity of Roots 
neceſſary to plant one Light, is commonly known by 
the Meaſure of the Grourd where they grow ; for in a 


Crop, where few Roots arc miſſing, one Rod ot 


Ground will furniſh enovgh for a Light ; Hut this Cale u- 
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lation is made from the Ground planted with Roots, 
which are deſigned to be taken, up after two or three 
Years Growth tor forcing, in which, there are lix Rows 


in a Bed, at but ten Inches Diſtance, and the Plants 8 or 


9 Inches aſunder in the Rows, but where there is a 
greater Space between the Rows, and fewer Rows in a 
Bed, then there muſt be a greater Quantity of Ground 
allotted for each Light. Moſt of the Kitchen Gardeners 
about London, take up their Aſparagus Roots after two 
Years Growth, from planting; but where the Land is not 
very good, it will be better to let is have three Years 
Growth, for if the Roots are weak, the Buds of Aſpa- 
ragus will be very ſmall, fo not worth the Trouble of 
torcing. The beſt Ground for planting Aſparagus, to 


have large Roots for hot Beds, is a low moiſt rich Soil; 


but for thoſe that are to remain for a natural Produce, 
a freſh ſandy Loam, when well dunged, is preferable 
to any other. 

The 2d Sort is mentioned to grow naturally in Wales, 


and alſo near Briſtol, but this I have great Doubts about ; 


for thoſe who have mentioned it, ſay it does not differ 
from the Garden Kind, which is only altered by Culture. 
But I have lately received Specimens of this, which 
were gathered near Montpelier, by which I am convin- 
ced that it is a different Species from that which grows in 
Wales, tor the Leaves of the wild maritime Kind, are 
taper and thick, and are thinly placed on their Branches, 
nor do the Stalks branch out ſo much. Upon comparing 
theſe Specimens with one which I had dried ſome Years 
ago, which grew in the Garden at Chelſea, from Seeds 


- Which were ſent me from Gibraltar, I found them to be 
the ſame ; but thoſe Plants were too tender to live a- 


broad in this Country, for they were killed by a ſevere 
Froſt the ſecond Winter after they came up, though the 
Surface of the Ground was covered with Dung ; and 
Mr. Magnol of Montpelier, was of Opinion that it was a 
different Species, for he ſays, the common wild Aſpara- 


- gus and this grew near each other in the Neighbourhood 


of Montpelier, and the young Shoots of the former were 
ſweet, whereas thoſe of the latter were bitter. The 
ſame has been confirmed to me by ſeveral Gentlemen, 
who have reſided many Years at Gibra/tar and Minorca, 
where the 2d Sort grows naturally in Plenty. 

This Sort is propagated by Seeds in the ſame Manner 
as the Garden Kind, but muſt have a warmer Situation, 
and the Roots ſhould be well covered in Winter, to pre- 
vent the Froſt from penetrating the Ground. | 

The 3d Sort hath white crooked ſhrubby Stalks, which 


riſe 4 or 5 Feet high, but have no Spines on them; the 


Leaves come out in Cluſters from the ſame Point, like 
thoſe of the Larch Tree; theſe are very ſhort, and end 


in ſharp Prickles, ſo that they are troubleſome to handle. 


"This Sert grows naturally in the South of France, Spain, 
and Portugal. It is propagatcd by Seeds as the former 
Sorts, but is too tender to hve abroad in England, fo the 
Roots ſhould be planted in Pots, and ſheltered in Winter. 

The 4th Sort grows with ſhrubby Stalks, 3 or 4 Feet 
high, with very white Park, and are armed with Thorns 


Which are ſingle, coming out juſt below each Tuft of 
Leaves. "Theſe Stalks continue ſeveral Years, and put 
out many Branches, which are garnithed with narrow 


ſhort Leaves. Theſe continue green all the Winter, if 
the Plants are ſcreened from ſevere Froſt. 
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It is propagated by Seeds as the former, which ma; 
be procured from the Mediterranean, where it grows na. 
turally ; ſome of the Plants ſhould be kept in Pots, that 
they may be ſheltered in Winter, and the others may he 


planted in the full Ground in a warm Situation, and in 


hard Froſts covered, otherwiſc it will not live abroad in 
this Country. 8 

The aan Sor grows naturally at the Cape of Good Hope. 
This hath' very crooked irregular Stalks, which riſe 8 or 
10 Feet high, and are ſhrubby, putting out ſeveral Side 
Branches, which are weak. "Theſe are garniſhed with 
long narrow Leaves coming out in Cluſters like thoſe of 
the Larch Tree; under cach-of theſe Cluſters is placed a 
ſingle ſharp Thorn. The Stalks continue ſeveral Years, 
and the Leaves keep green all the Year. This Sort is 
commonly propagated by parting the Roots, becauſe the 
Plants rarely produce Seeds in this Country, the beſt 
Time for this is in April. The Roots muſt be planted 
in Pots, and removed into the Green-houſe in Autumn. 

The 6th Sort grows naturally in Spain, Portugal, and 
Sicily, in rocky Places. This ſends up many weak irre- 
gular Shoots, which have no Leaves, but inſtcad thereof, 
are armed with ſhort ſtiff Thorns, which come out 4 or 5 
together from the ſame Point, and ſpread from each 
other every Way, The Flowers are ſmall, of an her- 
baceous Colour ; the Berries are larger than thoſe of 
the common Sort, and are black when ripe. This is 
tender, ſo muſt be treated as the 3d Sort. 

The 7th Sort grows CT, at the Cape of God 
Hape. I received it from Dr. Van Royen, Profeſſor of 
Botany at Leyden, This ſends up from the Root ſeveral 
ſlender Stalks, which put out weak Branches, declining 
downward ; theſe are cloſely garniſhed with briftly 
Leaves, like thoſe of Garden Aſparagus, which continue 
green through the Year. It hath not produced Seeds in 

ngland, ſo is only propagated by parting the Roots, as 
the fifth Sort, nd treated in the ſame Manner. 

The 8th Sort grows naturally at the Cape of God 
Hope; this ſends up many weak Sheots growing in Clul- 
ters, which are armed with ſharp Spines, both on the 
Side and Ends of the Shoots; the Leaves come out in 
ſmall Cluſters, which continue green all the Year. This 
doth not prcduce Seeds in England, ſo is propagated as 
the 5th Sort, and requires the ſame Treatment. 

The 16th Sort ſends out from the Root many weak 


climbing Branches which riſe five or fix Feet high, and 


are garniſhed with narrow Spear-ſhaped Leaves coming 
out ſingle; the Shoots are armed with ſhort crooked 
Spines, which are ſo cloſely ſet on, that it is difficult to 
handle the Branches. This is propagated by parting the 
Root ; but the Plants muſt be placed in a moderate Stove, 
otherwiſe they will not thrive in this Country. It grows 
naturally in the Ifland of Cæylan. 


Theſe Plants are preſerved inthe Gardens of the Cu- 


rious, where they add to the Variety; being not difficult 
to manage, where there is Conveniency to houſe them in 
Winter, among other exotic Plants. 
- ASPARAGUS SCANDENS. See Medeola. 

ASPEN-TREE. See Populus. x 

ASPERUGO, Small Wild Bugloſs. 

The Charaters are, 

The Empalement of the Flower is of one Leaf, cut ſliglt- 

ly at the Tep into five equal Paris ; the Flower is A 5 
| of, 
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Leaf, with a jhort cylindrical Tube, but is cut at the Top 
into froe mall blunt Parts, which are clsſed at their Baſe : 
t bath froe ſbort Stamina, crowned by oblong Summits ; in 
the Center there are four compreſſed Germen, ſupporting a 
ſhort ſlender Style, crowned bya blunt Stigma. The Germen af- 
terward become four oblong Seeds, encloſed in the Empalement. 

We know but one Species of this Genus, which is, 

As rERUGO Flor. Lapp. 76. Small Wild Bugloſs, Great 
Goole Graſs, or German Madwort. 

This is an annual Plant, which is found wild in ſome 
Parts of England, as near Newmarket, at Boxley in Su- 
ſex, and in Holy [ſland. It is preſerved in the Botanick 
Gardens for Variety : It may be eaſily propagated by 
Seeds, which ſhould be ſown in Autumn; for if the 
Seeds are kept out of the Ground till Spring, they do 
not ſucceed ſo well. When the Plants come up, they 
require no other Culture but to keep them clear from 
Weeds ; they flower in May, and ripen their Seeds in 
June, which, if ſuffered to ſcatter, will riſe in Autumn; 
ſo that when this Plant is once brought into a Garden, it 
will maintain itſelf, provided it be allowed a Place. 

ASPERULA, Woodroof. 

This Plant grows wild in ſhady Woods in many Parts 
of England, and flowers in April or May, and is ſome- 
times uſed in Medicine. 

ASPHODELUS. King's Spear. 

The Charaders are, 5 

The Flower bas no Empalement ; it is of one Leaf, cut 
into ſix Parts, which ſpread open; at the Bottom is inſert- 
ed a globular NefAarium, having fix Valves; it bath 
Awl-ſbaped Stamina, which are inſerted in the Valves of 
the Neddarium, and are crown*d by oblong Summits, which 
are proſtrate, and turn upward; between the Nefarium is 
placed a globular Germen, ſupporting an Awl-ſbaped Style, 
crowned by a Club-like Stigma : The Empalement afterward 
becomes a fl. ſty globular Seed Fes baving three Cells, 
which are filled with triangular Seeds. . 

The Species are, 

1. ASPHODELUs caule foliaſe, foliis triquetris fiſtuloſes. 
King's Spear with a leafy Stalk, and triangular fiſtular 
Leaies. King's Spear with a yellow Root and Flower. 

2. ASPHODELUsS caule nude ramsſo foliis enfiformibus 
levidus. King's Spear with a naked branching Stalk, 
and ſmooth Sword ſhaped Leaves. Aſpbodelus albus. 
Male branching King's Spear with white Flowers. 

3. ASPHODELVsS caute nudo ſimplici foliis Iineari-enſi- 
formibus. King's Spear with a ſingle naked Stalk, and 
narrow Sword-ſhaped ILcaves. Aſphodelus albus non rams- 
Jus. C. B. P. 28. White unbranched King's Spear. 

ASPHODELUS foliis enſifer mibus carinatis ſcapo ra- 
moſo-patulo. King's Spear with Sword-like, Keel-ſhaped 
Leaves, and a branching ſpreading Stalk. Another ſmal- 
ler branching. King's Spear with white Flowers. 

5. ASPHODELUS caule nude folits ſubulatis fiſtuloſts ra- 
dice annud. King's Spear with a naked Stalk, titular 
Awl-ſhaped Leaves, and an annual Root. Annual branch- 
ing Spiderwort with a ſmall Flower and fiſtular Leaves. 

6. ASPHODELUsS lit planis, caulerams/o, floribus ſpar- 


| ſis. King's Spear with plain Leaves, a branching Stalk, 


and Flowers placed thinly. 

© The 1ſt Sort is the yellow Aſpbodel, which is directed 
for Uſe in Medicine ; this hath Roots compoſed of ma- 
ny thick fleſhy Fibres, yellow and joined into a Head at 
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the Top; from whence ariſc ſtrong round fingle Stalk” s 
near three Feet -high, which are garniſhed their whole 
Length with long triangular hollow Leaves, of a Sea- 
green Colour ; the upper Part of the Stalk is adorned 
half way with yellow Star-thaped Flowers, which begin 
toward the Bottom, and are followed by others above; 
ſo that on the ſame Spike, there is often a Succeſſion of 
Flowers for a Month. It flowers in June, and the Seeds 
ripen in Autumn. 

The 2d Sort hath Roots compoſed of many thick 
fleſhy Fibres ; to each of which 1s faſtened an oblong 
Tuber, as large as ſmall Potatoes ; the Leaves are long 
and flexible, having ſharp Edges ; theſe grow in irregu- * 
lar Cluſters, from the Crown of the Root ; between 
theſe come out the Stalks, which riſe more than three 
Feet high, ſending out ſeveral Side Branches, - which are 
naked ; the upper Part of theſe are adorned with many 
white Star-ſhaped Flowers, confiſting of one Leaf cut in- 
to fix Parts, each having apurple Line running lengthways 
on the Outſide of each Segment. The Flowers grow m 
long Spikes, flowering gradually upward; and come out 
the Beginning of June; the Seeds ripen in Autumn. 

The zd Sort hath Roots like the 2d, but the Leaves 
are longer and narrower ; the Stalks of this are ſingle, 
never putting out any Side Branches ; the Flowers are of 
a purer white, and grow in longer Spikes. This flowers 
at the ſame Time with the former.. 

The 4th Sort hath Roots compoſed of ſmaller Fibres 
than the two laſt, nor are the Knobs at Bottom half fo 
large ; the Leaves are long, almoſt triangular, and hol- 
low hke the Keel of a Boat; the Stalks ſeldom riſe a- 
bove two Feet, and divide into ſeveral ſpreading Bran- 
ches; theſe are terminated by looſe Spikes of white 
Flowers, ſmaller than the former; it flowers at the 
fame Time, and produces Plenty of Seeds in Autumn. 

Theſe three Sorts are undoubtedly different Species; 
for I have ſeveral Years propagated them by Sceds, and 


have never yet found either of them to vary. 


The 5th Sort is an annual Plant; the Roots of this 
are compoſed of many fleſhy Fibres, which are yellow ; 
the Leaves are ſpread out from the Crown of the Root, 
cloſe to the Ground, in a large Cluſter ; theſe are convex 

their under Side, but plain above, and hollow like a 

ipe ; the Flower Stalks riſe immediately from the 
oot, and grow about two Feet high, dividing into three 
of four Branches upward, which are adorned with white 
rry Flowers, with purple Lines on the Outſide. Theſe 
flpwer in July and Azgu/t, and their Seeds ripen in O- 
er, ſoon after which the Plants decay. It grows natu- 


rally in the South of France, Spain, and Italy. 


The 11tt Sort grows naturally in many of the Iſlands 
of the Archipelago, alſo in Sicily, The 2d, zd, and 4th 
grow naturally in Portugal, Spain, and Italy; the 3d Sort 


is not quite ſo hardy as either of the other, ſo the Roots 


muſt be covered in very ſevere Froſt. 

The yellow Sort multiplies very faſt by Roots, and will 
ſoon orerſpread a large Border, it ſuffered to remain unre- 
moved, or the Side Roots are not taken off; but the o- 
ther Sorts are not ſo productive of Shoots from their Sides, 
and are much better kept witl in Bounds. 

The 2d and 3d Sorts do not increaſe very faſt by their 
Roots, nor ſhould they be often tranſplanted, for that 


will weaken them, fo that their Flower Stems will not 
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riſe ſo tall, or produce ſo many Flowers, as when left 
undiſturbed for ſome Years; therefore the beſt Way is 
to propagate theſe by Seeds. The 4th Sort will increaſe 
much fatter by Roots ; and the Seeds when permitted to 
icatter, will grow in Plenty. 

Theſe 4 Foes of Aſphodel are very pretty Orna- 
ments for a Flower Garden, and, requiring very little 
Trouble, are more acceptable. They may be all propa- 
gated by Sceds, which ſhould be ſown ſoon after thev are 
ripe, on a warm Border of light freſh Earth: In Spring 


the Plants will appear, when you ſhould carefully clear 
them from Weeds, and in dry Weather they muſt be 


frequently watered : If this be duly obſerved, the Plants 
will have acquired. Strength enough to be tranſplanted by 
the Michaelmas following; at which Time you muit 
prepare a Bed of freſh Earth in the Flower Nurſery, in- 
to which you ſhould plant the Roots, at about fix Inch- 
es Diſtance every Way; obſerving to plant them fo. low, 
as that the Top of the Roots may be three or four Inch- 
es under the Surface of the Bed; and ſome old Tan, or 
Dung ſhould be ipread over the Surface of the Ground, 
ro keep out the Froſt: In this Bed they may remain one 
Year, during which Time they ſhould be kept clear from 
Weeds. The Roots having acquired Strength enough 
to produce Flowers the following Year, they ſhould, at 


Michaelmas, when their Leaves are * be careful- // 


ly taken up, and tranſplanted into the Flower Garden, 
obſerving to place them in the Middle of the Borders, 
amongſt other hardy Flowers, where being properly inter- 
mixed, they will make an agreeable Variety, and conti- 
nue a long Time in Flower. 7 

The 5th Sort is an annual, fo is only propagated by 
Seeds, theſe ſhould be ſown in Autumn; when the Plants 
are'up, they require no other Trouble but to keep them 
clean from Weeds, until they have put out four or five 
Leaves, when they ſhould be carefully removed to the 
Places where they are to remain. If the Seeds of this 
Plant are permitted to ſcatter, the Plants will come up 
without Care, and thoſe which are not removed, will 
be the ſtrongeſt, and produce à greater Number of 
Flowers. | | 

The 6th Sort was raiſed from Seeds in the Chelſea 
Garden, Anno 1751, where it produced Flowers the fol- 
lowing Year. Ihe Seeds came from the Cape of Good 
Hope, where this Plant naturally grows. 

The Roots of this Plant are compoſed of many Tu- 
bers or Fangs, each about the Size of a little Finger, 
toward the upper Part, where they are largeſt, and di- 
miniſh gradually downward to the Size of a {mall Straw. 
Theſe are joined together at the Crown (like the Roots 
of Aſparagus), where the Buds are formed; from whence 
the Leaves are produced, which are generally ſeven or 
eight in Number, coming out without any Order. 
Theſe are nine or ten Inches in Length, and an Inch 
and Halt broad in the Middle, leſſening gradually to 
both Ends; they are ſmooth, and of a glaucous or Sea- 
green Colour. From the Center of the Root ariſes the 
Flower Stem, which grows about two Feet and a Half 
high, and divides into ſeveral Branches, having a few 
narrow Leaves, generally one being placed at every Di- 
vis on of the Branch. The Flowers are produced thinly 
on the Branches, forming a looſe Spike or Thyrſus ; 
they are white, and conſiſt of one Leaf, which is deeply 


1 


purple Violet Flowers. 
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cut into ſix Parts ; in the Center is placed the Germen 
ſupporting the Pointal, attended by fix Stamina which 
are inſerted in the Valves of the Ne&arium, and are 
alternately ſhort, The Germen becomes a roundiſh 
Seed Vella, opening in three Cells, which are filled 
with triangular Seeds. 

This Plant is too tender to live through the Winter in 
the open Air in England, ſo muſt be kept in Pots ard 
houſed in Winter, or placed under à hot Bed Frame, 
where the Froſt is kept out by Covering ; in which 
Management, the Plants will thrive better than in a 
common Green-houſe. In Winter theſe Plants muſt 
have little Wet, for much Moiſture at that Seaſon, is 
apt to rot their Roots. It is propagated by Secds, for 
the Roots do not increaſe in England. 

ASTER. Starwort. 

The Charaders are, | | 

It bath a compound Flower, compoſed of ſeveral femal- 
and hermaphrodite Flowers included in one common ſeal; 
Empalement ; the Rays or Border of the Flower it compoſed 
of ſeveral female Fiowers, whoſe upper Parts are ſtretebed 
out on one Side like a Tongue, and indented in three Part. 
at the End; the hermaphrodite Flowers form the Diſt or 
Middle ; theſe are Funnel-ſbaped, and divided at the Tyþ 
into five Parts, which ſpread open, and bave each five ſbort 
ender Stamina, crowned with cylindrical Summits ; in 
the Bottom is placed a crowned Germen, ſupporting a ſlend:r 
Style crowned by a bifid Stigma ; the Germen becomes an 

Seed, crowned with Down : The female Flower: 
have a Grrmen ſupporting a flender Style, crowned by two 
oblong Stigma, which turn backward. Theſe bave n 


Stamina, but in other Reſpetis are like the hermaphrodite - 


Flowers. | 
The Species are, 
t. AsTER fei lanceolatis hirtit, radicalibus obtr{'1, 


. caule fimpliriſimo uniflero, Lin. Sp. Plant. 872. Star- 


wort with hairy Spear-ſhaped Leaves, thoſe near the 
Root blunt, and a ſingle Stalk, having one Flower. 
After montanus cæruleut. C. B. P. 267. Blue Mountain 
Starwort with a latge Flower, and oblong Leaves. 

2. As TER foliis — obtufis ſcabris trinervis in- 
tegris, pedunculis nudiuſculis corymboſts ſquamis calycin:s a- 
tufis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 873. Starwort with rough blunt 
Spear-ſhaped Leaves, which are entire, having three 
Veins, naked Foot Stalks in a Corymbus, and blunt 
Scales to the Empalement. After atticus ceruleus. Blue 
Attick Starwort, __— called Italian Starwort. 

3. As TER foliis lanceclatis integerrimis carne ſis glab i 
ramis inæguatis, floribus corymboſis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 572. 
Starwort with ſmooth fleſhy Spear-ſhaped Leaves, which 
are entire, unequal Branches, and Flowers in a Cory m- 
bus: 1 maritimus, Sea Starwort called Tripalium. 

4. As r ER, foliis linearibus acutis integerrimis, caule c0- 
rymboſo raneftſſims. Hort. Cliff. 408. Starwort with nar- 
row pointed Leaves, which are entire, and a very branchy 
Stalk growing in a Corymbus. Starwort with a Flower 
of Tripolium, and a very narrow thin Leaf. 

5. As TER foliis lanceolatis alternis integerrimis ſemiam 
plexicaulibus, floribus terminalibus. Hort. Cliff. 408. Star- 
wort with entire Spear - ſnaped Leaves, growing alternate, 
and half embracing the Stalks, which are terminated by 
Flowers. Talleſt hairy New England Starwort with large 
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6. Ab TEA folits cordato-lanceolatir undulatis florib ut 
racemoſis adſcendentibus. Hort. Cliff. 408. Starwort with 
Heart 'Spear-ſhaped waved Leaves; and Flowers growing 
in aſcending Spikes, Purple New England Starwort with 
the Appearance of Golden Rod, and waved Leaves. 

7. As TER folire ſemiamplexicaulibus lanceolatis ſerratis 
ſeabris, pedunculis alternis ſubunifloris calycibus diſcum ſu- 
perantibus. Hort. Cliff. 408. Starwort with rough ſawed 
Spear-ſhaped Leaves, half embracing the Stalks, Foot 
Stalks growing alternate, with a ſingle Flower, whoſe 
Empalement is higher than the Diſk. Broad leaved Ame- 
rican Starwort with-purpliſh Stalks. 

8. ASTER —— ovatis diſco radiis longiore. Lin. Sp. 
Plaxt, 877. Starwort with oval Flowers, whoſe Diſk' is 
longer than the Rays. Late flowering white Starwort 
like Heath, = the Diſk —— Melilot. 0 

0. As TER foliis lanceolatis erratis feſſilibus caule 
df ra — unifloris —— — - ar 
Cliff. 408. Starwort with Spear-ſhaped Leaves, fomewhat 
and growing cloſe to the Stalk, which is looſe and 
— and Branches having a ſingle Flower with a rough 

mpalement. Broad |eaved umbellated Starwort of New 
Holland; with pale Violet Flowers. 

10. As R foliis \lancealato-linearibus ſubcarnoſir in- 
tegerrimis planis floribus corymboſis faſtigiatis pedunculis fo- 
liolaſis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 874. Starwort with narrow Spear- 
ſhaped fleſhy Leaves which ate plain and entire, Flowers 
gathered into a Corymbus, and leafy Foot Stalks. Star- 


wort with the Tripalium Flower. 


11. ASTBR caule ſimplic i ſſimo foliis vvatis ſeſſilibus inte- 
mis racemo terminali, Flor. Virg. 178. Starwort 

with ſingle Stalks, oval entire Leaves growing cloſe to 
the Stalks, which end in a looſe Spike. 

12. Askan 'caule 'panicnlato - peduneulis racemoſur pedi- 
cellis foliofis foliolis tinearibus integerrimis. F. V. Star wort 
with a ſpiked Stalk, branching Foot Stalks, and the ſmal- 
ler Foot Stalks which are leafy, garniſhed with ſmall nar- 
row entire Leaves. Buſhy Heath like Starwort. 
13. As R foliis cardatit ſerratis petiolatis, caule pani- 
eulato. Hort, Cliff. 408. Starwort with ſawed rt- 
ſhaped Leaves, having Foot Stalks, and a looſe ſpiked 


Stalk. Broad leaved autv nal Starwort. | 


14. ASTER foliis lanceolato-linearibus media ſerratis pe 
dun-ults foliafts caule racemoſo calycibus erefis. Hort. Cliff. 


408. Statwort with narrow „ Leaves, ſawed 


in the Middle, leafy Foot Stalks, branching Stalks, and 
upright Flower Cups. American Starwort with Leaves 
like Summer Cypreſs, and bluiſh'white Flowers growing 
in very long Spikes. 

15. ASTER caule corymboſo foliis lanceslatis reflexis, flo- 
ribus ſolit arits, calycibus patulit. Flr. Leyd. 168. Star- 
wort with a corymbous Stalk, 2 reflected 
Leaves, and ſingle Flowers with ſpreading Empalements. 
Pyramidal Virginia Starwort with rough Hyſſop Leaves, 
and leafy Scales to the Empalement. 

16. As TER foliis lanccolatit ſcubris integris, caule ra- 
m/e, peduncults foligſit, calyeibus obtuſii. 5 with 
rough Spear-ſhaped entire Leaves, a branching Stalk, 
leafy Foot Stalks, and blunt Empalements. After Atti- 

reer of the Alps. 
17. AS ER foliir obbongo-lanceolatis acutis ſerratis caule 
ramoſo floribus terminalibus calycibns linearibus ereflis. Star- 
wort with oblong Spear-fhaped pointed Leaves, which 


+ 
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are ſawed, a branching Stalk, terminated by Flowers 
whoſe Empalements are very narrow, and erett. Star- 
wort with ſmooth jagged Leaves, growing fcatteringly 
like thoſe of the Peach 'I'ree, and pale blue Flowers. 
18. As TTR foliis ablongis acutis b latioribus ſemiam- 
Nlexicaulibus, caule ramoſo floribus terminalibus plerumgue 
ſalitariic. Starwort with oblong pointed Leaves, which 
are broader at the Baſe, and half embrace the Stalks, 
which are branchy, and terminated with Flowers, for the 
moſt Part ſingly. Late blue ſhrubby Starwort of Jobn 
Tradeſcant, commonly called Michae/mas Daiſy. 

19. ASTER caule ereflo hirſuta foliis oblongis acutis ſra- 
brit acutè dentatis ſemiamplexicaulibus floribus corymboſis 
calycibus birſutis erefis. Starwort with a hairy. upright 
Stalk, oblong pointed rough Leaves ſharply indented, 
and hairy erect lements. Early Pyrenæan Star wort 
with a large blue Flower. 1.3.9 un, 343% 

20. ASTER canlealtiſſimo birſuto fmpliciſſims foliis ax. 
longis acutis haſi latioribus ſemiamplexicaulibus floribus tri- 
bus feſſilibus terminalibus. Starwort with a very tall hairy 
unbranched Stalk, oblong. pointed Leaves, which are 
broader at the Baſe, and halt embrace the Stalks, which 
are ter minated by three Flowers ſitting very cloſe. _ 

21;. ASTER cave rameſiſſimo patulo, foliis lineari-lan- 
ceolatis rigidis, floribus ſeriatim poſitis pedunculis foliofts. 
Starwort with a very branching ſpreading Stalk,” narrow 
Spear-ſhaped ſtiff Leaves, Flowers placed one above 
another, and leafy Foot Stalks. | 

22. ASTER _ lanceolatis.acutis ſcabris, caule firmplici 
floribus umbellatis terminalibur. Starwort with rough 
pointed 8 Leaves, and a ſingle Stalk, termi- 
nated by Flowers, growing in an Umbel. ey N 

23. ASTER 'foliis 'n s \(anceolatis atutis linearibus, 
caule ſimplici floribus terminalibus quaſs umbellatim diſpoſtis. 
Star wort with narrow Spear-ſha inted nervous 
Leaves, and a ſingle Stalk, terminated by Flowers grow- 
ing almoſt in an Umbel. r 

24. As r ER foliis inferioribur ovatis baſi — — 
tibus, ſuperioribus lanceolatis parvir caule pani ramis 
unifloris pedunculis foliofis, Starwort with the lower 
Leaves oval,” whoſe Baſe half embraces the Stalks, the 
upper Leaves ſmall and Spear - ſhaped, a Stalk terminated 
by a looſe Spike, with a fingle Flower on each Branch, 
and a leafy Foot Stalk. Ky. 4576 wa n 

25. ASTER floribus terminalibus ſolitariirfoliis lineari- 
bus alternis, Fler. Virg. 98, Starwort with ſingle Flowers 
at the ends of the "Branches, and very narrow Leaves 
placed alternately. . rtr 

26. As TER lineari-lanceolatis acutis ſeſfilibus caule 
paniculato, ramis unifloris peduntulis foligfts linear ibur. 
Starwort with narrow pointed Spear- ſhaped Leaves, 
growing cloſe to the Stalks, which and in looſe Spikes, 
and Branches ending with a fingle Flower, whoſe Foot 
Stalks have narrow Leaves. Canada Statwort with a 
Toad-Flax Leaf. | 5 N 

27. AsrxR foliis lincari- lancealatis vlabris trinerviis 
floribus corymboſis terminalibus. Starwort with ſmooth, 
narrow, 'Spear-ſhaped Leaves, with three Veins, and 
Flowers in a Corymbus, which terminate the Stalks. 
Broad leaved Starwort with the Tripolium Flower, 

28, As TER is linearibus integerrimis caule paniculate. 
Hort. Cliff. 408. Starwort with narrow Leaves, 
- which are entire, and a looſe Spike of Flowers. New 
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England Starwort with Toad-flax Leaves, and a Chamo+ for ſince the great Variety of American 'Starworts have twi 
mile Flower. been introduced into Exgland, this Sort hath not been ſo ar 

29. ASTER folirs lanceolatis ſeſſilibus integerrimis caule much cultivated, thou h it is by no means inferior to the 85 
paniculato pedunculis foliofis. Star wort with Spear-ſhaped beſt of them, and, in ſome reſpects, preferable to moſt ſing 

Leaves which are entire, adhering to the Stalk, which of them; for it is not ſo ſubject to creep-by the Root, are 

is terminated by a looſe Spike of Flowers, with leafy. as many of the American Sorts do, whereby they often of $ 
Foot Stalks. Broad leaved Starwort of New Holland, become troubleſome in ſmall Gardens, nor do the Stalks be | 

with deep. violet Flowers growing in looſe Spikes. require ſupporting as they do, for they ſeldom grow more 

30. ASTER fohits lanceolatis lateribus inferiorum crena- than two Feet high, and the Stalks are very ſtrong, ſo pre 

tis radice annug,' caule Corymboſo pedunculis nudis. Hari. are very rarely broken by the Wind. Theſe grow in Side 
Cl:F. 409. Starwort withSpear-ſhaped Leaves, the Sides of large Cluſters from the Root, and each of them branch Flos 

the lower Leaves jagged, an annual Root, and Stalks ending at the Top into eight or ten Foot Stalks, each of which me 
with a Corymbus of Flowers, with naked Foot Stalks. is terminated * ſingle large Flower, having blue Rays, 5 yell 
Annual branching Canada Star wort. | with a yellow Diſk. It flowers in Ofober, and, in mild tinus 
31. As TER 'caule ramgſs ſcabro perenni, foliis gvatis Seaſons, will often continue till the Middle of Novem- Cou 
oppoſetis pedunculis nudis unifloris. Fig. Fl. Tab. 76. Star- ber, during which Time they are very ornamental Plants T 
wort with a rough perennial branching Stalk, oval in a Garden... This Sort is propagated by parting the Lea\ 
Leaves growing oppoſite, and naked Foot Stalks with one Roots, the beſt Time-for which is ſoon atter they are Top 

- Flower. Nr * -.- + outot Flower, for thoſe which are removed in the Spring bel a 
32. As TER foliis: linearibus faſciculatis unHatis, pe- will not flower ſo ſtrong the ſucceeding Summer. Theſe Colo 
dunculis unifloris nudis, caule fruticoſo rugaſo. Hort. Gliff. Roots ſhould not be removed oftener than every third hard: 

. Starwort with narrow pointed Leaves growing in Year where they ate expected to produce many Flowers, T 
Cluſters, naked Foot Stalks with one Flower, and a This Plant grows naturally in the Vallies of ah, and:\ 
hrubby wrinkled, Stalk: Shrubby African Starwort with Sicily, and Narbonne, and is generally ſuppoſed to be the of B 
narrow Leaves, for the moſt part joined together. , Amellus mentioned by Virgil, in his fourth Georgick, to veral 
33. ASTER foltis ovatis angulatis dentulis, | petiolatis grow in the Paſtures ; and the Leaves and Stalks being Leav 
calycibur ter minalibus patentibus foligſt. Hort. Cliff, 407. rough and bittet, the Cattle ſeldom browſe upon it, ſo Cluſt 
Starwort with oval angular indented Leaves, apd:.the that whenever there are any of theſe , Roots in the are of 
Empalements terminated by ſpreading Leaves. Annual Fields, they ſend up a thick Tuft of Stalks, which being Augu 
Starwort with a Gooſe Foot Leaf, and a large beautiful left after the Graſs. is eaten bare, theſe being full of ing | 
Flower, commonly called China Hier. Flowers, make a fine Appearance, and therefore might T 
34. As r ER folits pinnatis, Hart. C. 457. Starwort engage the Poet's Attention. 5 and o 
with-winged Leaves. American Starwort, with winged The 3d Sort grows naturally in Salt Marſhes, which termi 
and ſa wed Leaves, and an orange coloured Flower. areflowedby-the Tides, and is ſeldom admitted into Gar- which 
35. ASTER firſutis fohis lanceolatis ſemiampexicauli- dens. It flower $-1N Fuly and deed. Nr Ameri 

bus i floribus que umbellatim diſpeſititi. Hairy Starwort The 4th Sort is a Native of erth America, but has Th 
with Spear-ſhaped Leaves, half — the Stalks, been many Vears in the Exgiiſh. Gardens. It ſends up which 
and Flowers growing almoſt in an Umbel. Hairy Caroli- many ſtrong Shoots from the Root every Spring, which Lengt 
ne-Starwort with Leaves like blue Fleabane, and yellow riſe between four and five Feet high, and are garniſhed win 
Howers diſpoſed in an Umbel. with oblong Leaves, placed alternately, and half embrace ter mit 
36. ASTER foliis ovatis dentatir caule procumbente, pe- the Stalk with their Baſe; from the main Stalks, many Th 
Aunculit nudis exillaribus unifloris. Starwort with oyal Side Branches are put out, for near half their Length, der St 
indented Leaves, à trailing Stalk, and naked Foot theſe are garniſhed with fmaller Leaves, which dimizith. Heart- 
Stalks proceeding from the Side with a ſingle Flower. in their Size to the Top, where there is a ſingle Flower, Edges 
_ After Americanus procumbens. Houſt. Mfſ. Trailing Ame- terminating the Stalk, of a blue Colour. This flowers vers} f 
rican Star wort, with the Appearance of the leſſer Datſy. in Auguſi and September; it is eaſily propagated by part- Flowe 
37. ASTER caule ae ramis unifloris, foliis gvato- ing the Roots, ſoon after the Flowers are paſt, and will tember, 
lanceolatis recurvit ferrato ciliatis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 877. Star- thrive in any Situation. FEY | 4 The 
wort with a ſhrubby Stalk, Branches with a fingle Flow- The 5th Sort ſends up many Stalks from the Root, out m 
er; and oval, Spear-ſhaped, recurved Leaves, jagged at which riſe five Feet high; theſe are garniſhed with Spear- with na 
their Edges. Shrubby African Starwort with {mall re- ſhaped Leaves which are entire, and half embrace the Spikes 
flexed ſhining Leaves. . - Stalks, which are terminated by large purple Violet Flow- Oatber 
The ft Sort grows naturally upon the Alpi, where ers, growing in a looſe Panicle : It flowers in Auguſt, and apt to e 

[ it ſeldom riſes more than ſi Inches high, and when is very hardy, ſo may be planted in any Soil or tuation, The 
| tranſplanted into a Garden, not above nine Inches. It and is propagated by parting the Roots. the Bot 
1 ſends up a fingle Stalk from the Root, which is thinly The 6th Sort grows naturally in North America. This niſhed 1 
10 garniſhed with oblong Leaves; at the Top of the Stalk hath broad Heart-ſhaped waved Leaves at the Bottom, ward; 
15 one large blue Flower, ſomewhat like thoſe of the Ita- the Stalks riſe between two and three Peet hig „which ſend being te 
lian Starwort. This flowers in June; the Root is pe- out ſmall Side Branches, upon which the lowers come the End 
rennial, but muſt be planted in a ſhady Situation, and a out in looſe Spikes, of a very pale blue Colour inelining ber, wh 
.moiſt Soil. It is propagated by Seeds ſown in Autumn. to white. This flowers in the ſame Seaſon, and may be tiply faſ 
The ad Sort is the Italian Starwort, which was ſome propagated as the former. by Cutt] 
Years paſt more common in Gardens than at preſent; The 7th Sort ſends up ſeveral ſtrong Stalks, 8 if plante 


America, and is propagated as the former. which 
The 12th Sort ſends up ſlender Stalks 3 Feet high, at the Top, forming a Kind of Corymbys, each being 
t 
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two Feet high, which are of a purple Colour, and are Sun, will take Root, and theſe will ſſower the ſame Year 
garniſhed with Spear-ſhaped ſmooth Leaves, whoſe Baſe It is commonly called by the Gardeners Cateſty's Star 
embraces the Stalks half round; the Flowers grow upon wort, from Mr. Cateſby, who brought it from Virginia 
ſingle Foot Stalks, forming a Corymbus at the Top, and The 16th Sort fends up ſeveral Stalks a Foot and a 
are of a pale blue Colour; theſe appear the latter End Half high, which are garniſhed with rough Spear-ſhaped 
of September. It comes from North America, and may Leaves, ſending out many Side Branches which diverge 
be propagated as the former. | | 

The 8th Sort riſes with ſlender Stalks, upward of 3 moſt Part by one large blue Flower, ſomewhat like thoſe 
Feet high; theſe ſend out many weak Branches on every of the Italian Starwort, but paler and comes earlier to 
Side, which are garniſhed with very ſmall Leaves; the flower. It grows naturally on the Alps, and is propa- 
Flowers come out on ſhort Foot Stalks, on every Side of gated by parting the Root. | 
the Branches, which are ſmall, with white Rays and a The 17th Sort riſes to the Height of 5 Feet, with 
ellow Diſk. "Theſe appear in November, and often con- branching Stalks, garniſhed with oblong = 
tinue Part of December. This comes from the ſame Leaves, which are ſawed on their Edges. ch of the 
Country, and may be propagated as the former. Side Branches are divided at the Top into ſeveral Foot 

The 9th Sort riſes near 4 Feet high, having broad Stalks, which are terminated by large pale blue Flowers, 
Leaves at the Bottom, which:diminifh gradually to the in Oaober. This grows naturally in'North America, and 
Top; the Flowers'are produced in a looſe Kind of Um- is propagated by parting the Roots. 4 
bel at the Top of the'Stalks, which are of a pale blue The 18th Sort was brought from Virginia many Years 
Colour; theſe appear the latter Part of Aug. This is ago, by Mr. Fobn Tradeſcant, and from his Garden it 
hardy, and may be propagated as the former. Vas ſoon diſperſed, and became common. It is generally 

The 10th Sort grows naturally in the South of France known by the Title of Michaelmas Daiſy, from its flow- 


and Italy; the Stalks of this divide into a great Number ermg about old Michaelmas Day. The Stalks of this 


of Branches, which divide again toward the Top into ſe- Sort are numerous, and riſe about three Feet high, being 
veral ſmaller ; theſe are fully garniſhed with very narrow tully garniſhed with oblong Leaves ending in a Point, 
Leaves their whole Length; the Flowers grow in large whoſe Baſe half embraces the Stalks. Theſe ſhoot out 
Cluſters at the Top, forming a Sort of Corymbus; they many lateral Branches, terminated by pretty large Flow- 
are of a pale bluiſh Colour, and appear the Begining of ers, of a very pale bluiſh” Colour tending to white. The 
Auguſt. This is hardy, and may be propagated by part- Roots multiply very faſt, and the Seeds often are blown 
ing the Roots, as'the former. about, ſo that it propagates ſo much as to be troubleſome ; 
The 11th Sort riſes 4 Feet high, with a ſingle Stalk, it will thrive in any Situation. el 
and oval Leaves growing cloſe to the Stalks, which are The 19th Sort ſends up ſeveral ſtrong hairy Stalks, 
terminated by ſlender looſe Spikes of pale blue Flowers, which riſe a Foot anda Half high, —_— oblong 
ie 


which- appear about Michaetmas. -' It comes from North rough Leaves ending in a Point, ' whoſe alf em- 
braces the Stalks, which divide into many ſmall Branches 


which ſend out ſlender Side Branches moſt of their terminated by one large blue Flower, having a very hai 
Length, fo as to form a thick Buſh ; theſe are garniſhed Empalement. This flowers the latter End of July. 
with very narrow Leaves their whole Length, and are grows naturally on the Alps, fo is very hardy, bat ſhould 
terminated by ſingle Flowers. ; nota Life have a moiſt Soil and a ſhady Situation. It is propagated 
The 13th Sort grows about 2 Feet high, having ſlen- by-parting of the Roots. 
der Stalks, which are garnifhed with oblong pointed The aoth Sort riſes with ſtrong hairy Stalks, to the 
Heart-ſhaped Leaves, which are ſharply ſawed on their Height of g or 9 Feet, which are upright, unbranched, 
Edges j the upper; Part of the Stalks is divided into ſe- and garniſhed with oblong hairy Laney ending in a 
veral ſmall Branches, which are terminated by white Point, and their Baſe half ſurrounds the Stalks, which 
Flowers growing in looſe Panicles. I his flowers in S- are for the moſt Part terminated by three large purple 
tember, and may be propagated as the former. Flowers inclining to red, and fit cloſe to the Top of the 
The 1th Sort ſends up Stalks 5 Feet high, which put Stalk, ſurrounded by a few narrow Leaves. This Sort 
out many ſlender Side Branches, which are garniſhed flowers in November, It came from Philadelphia, where 
with narrow Spear- d Leaves, and are terminated by it naturally grows, and is propagated by parting -the - 
Spikes of ſmall white Flowers, which appear the End of Roots; it delights in a moiſt Soil. 
Ofeber. This Sort ſpreads greatly at the Root, fois The 21ſt Sort hath flefider purpliſh Stalks, which riſc 
apt to over-run the Borders: motion 4: about three Feet high, ſending out many Side Branches 
The 15th Sort hath narrow oblong hairy Leaves at almoſt their whole Length, which ſpread horizontally, 
the Bottom; the Stalks riſe three Feet high, and are gar- and are garniſhed with narrow ſmall Spear-ſhaped Leaves; 
niſhed with ſmall narrow rough Leaves which turn back- the Flowers are produced ina Sort of looſe Spike, grow- 
ward; the Stalks ſend out many Side Branches, each ing one above another on each Side the Stalk. They are 
being terminated by a ſingle large blue Flower. It flowers ſmall, of a pale purpliſh Colour, and appear in Nonember. 
the End of October, and continues moſt Part of Novem- It grows naturally in North America, and is eaſily propa- 
ber, hen it makes a fine Appearance. It doth not mul- gated by parting the Roots. 
tiply faſt by its Roots, but may be propagated in Plenty, The 224 Sort grows naturally in Philadelphia, This 
by Cuttings made from the young Shoots in May, which ſends up {tiff channeled Stalks about two Feet high, gar- 
it planted in a Bed of light Earth, and ſhaded from the niſhed with rough Spear- hape! Leaves ending in a Point, 
: | 2 which 


from the Stalk every Way ; theſe are terminated for the 


| &S 1 
which are placed alternately on cvery Side the Stalks; 
the Flowers are white, and grow in a Sort of Umbel at 
the Top of the Stalks. It flowers the End of September, 
and 15 propagated by parting the Roots. | 
Ihe 23d Sort I received from Pennſylvania. This 
hath much the Appearance of the former Sort, but the 
Leaves are narrower, .whiter on their under Side, and 
have three longitudinal Veins; the. Flowers are alſo 
larger and whiter. , It grows about the ſame Height, 
and flowers at the ſame Lime with the former; | 
The 24th Sort riſes four Feet high, the Bottom Leaves 
are oval and half ſurround the Stalk at their Baſe; the 
upper Leaves are. ſmall and Spear-ſhaped, the Stalks 
put. out Side Branches, toward, the Top, which grow 
erect, forming a looſe Spike, each being terminated b 
one large blue Flower, with a leafy ; Foot Stalk ; this 
flowers about the End of Ofeber. It grows naturally in 
North America, and is propageted by parting the Roots. 
The 25th Sort ſends up feveral ſlender Stalks near 
three Feet lugh, garniſhed by many. very narrow Leaves, 
and puts out Side Branches, each being terminated-by 
one white Flower. This grows naturally in Philadelphia; 
it flowers in November, and is eaſily propagated by part- 
ing de Roots. | „ %% „„ enact el 1s 2 
The 26th Sort riſes about a Foot and a Half high, the 
Stalks are garniſhed with very narrow ſmooth/ 1. 
ſhaped Leayes; at the End of the Stalks many Foot 
alks are-ſent out on every Side, each being terminated 
by one pale blue Flower, having a leafy Foot Stalk. 
This grows naturally in Canada, and is propagated by 
parting the Roots. dann | 
The 27th: Sort grows about -two Feet high, with 
ereQ Stalks garnifbed with narrow ſmooth Spear-ſhaped 
Leaves, which come; out irregularly in Cluſters ; from 
the upper Part of« the, Stalks, there are a few Side 
Branches produced, garniſhed with very narrow Leaves; 
the Flowers are in Form of a Corymbus at the End: of 
the Stalks, of a pale blue Colour, and appear in Septem- 
ber. This is propagated by parting the Roots. 0 
The 28th Sort riſes with ſlender Stalks about three 
Feet high, which are garniſhed with very narrow Leaves, 
and terminated by looſe-Panicles of Flowers, whoſe Rays 
are white and their Diſks yellow. This flowers in Oc- 
tober, and is propagated by parting the Roots. 
; The 29th Sort ſends out many ſtrong Stalks, which 
riſe about three Feet high, dividing into ſeveral Side 
Branches, garniſhed; with Spear- ſhaped Leaves growing 
cloſe to the Branches, which are terminated by looſe 
Spikes of dark blue Flowers, which: appear in Ofeber. 
'T his is propagated by parting the Roots. | 
The 3oth Sort is an annual Plant, which when once 
introduced into a Garden, the Seeds will ſcatter, and the 


Plants come up without Care. This ſends up ſtrait Stalks 


about two Feet high, which are terminated by, white 
Flowers growing in-Form of a Corymbus. It flowers 
in Auguſt, and the Seeds ripen in Ofiober. ; 
We have ſome other Varieties of American Starworts, 
which are ſuppoſed to be ſemina] Variations, therefore l 
have not enumerated them as diſtinct Species. Thoſe 
- which are here mentioned, I have cultivated many Years, 


and have not found them vary when raiſed from Seeds; 


for moſt of them perfect their Seeds in England, ſo may 


be propagated by ſowing them in the Autumn, ſoon after 


a8 T 


they are ripe; for if the Seeds are kept out of the Ground 
till Spring, few of them will grow, or will lie in the 
Ground a whole Year before the Plants appear. But as 
the greateſt Part of them increaſe faſt by their Ipreading 
Roots, their Seeds are rarely ſown, 

The 31ſt Sort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope, from whence the Seeds were ſent me in 1753, 
but without any "Title, ' Thoſe were ſown in Ofober, 
and the following Spring two Plants came op from them 
in the Chelſea Garden, which have flouriſhed extremely 
well, and have been propagated ſinge in Plenty. 


Ihe Plant has many fibrous Roots, from which ariſes 


a purpliſh rough Stalk, which divides into many Branches 
near the Root, ſo as to form a low buſhy. Plant, for it 
ſeldom riſes more than two Feet high, but the Branches 
will extend more than a Foot on every Side: Theſe are 
garniſhed with oval Leaves about an Inch long, and 2 
third Part of an Inch broad; they are pretty thick and 
ſucculent, and are rough to the Touch, coming out at 
the Jaints of the Stalks by Paits,oppoſite,. and ſometimes 
three at a Joint, of in other Places two larger and two 
ſmaller at the ſame Joint, having no Foot Stalks: To- 
ward the upper Part of the Branches, the Foot Stalks of 
the Flower ariſe, which are from four to fix Inches long, 
and naked, each ſupporting a ſingle radiated Flower. 
The Rays of the Flower are of a fine Sky-blue Co- 
lour, which, after they have been ſome Time expand- 
ed, turn back toward the Empalement; the Diſk of the 
Flower is yellow. After the Flower falls away, each of 
the Florets which compoſe the Diſk is ſucceeded by a 
ſingle Seed, crowned with a ſoft Down. The whole 
Plant is a little acid to the Taſte. 
This Plant is never deſtitute of Flowers the whole 
Year, for in the Winter Seaſon, there will always be a 
Number of them in Beauty, though at that Time they 
are not ſo numerous, or quite ſo large as in Summer; 
however, they make a fine Appearance at all Seaſons ; and 
as they only require to be proteQed from Froſt, they de- 
ferve a. Place in every curious Garden. The Plants 
which I raiſed in the Chelſea Garden, placed in a Frame 
with only wooden Shutters to cover them in the Froſt, 
have been as vigorous, iand continued flowering through 
the Winter, full as well as thoſc placed in the Green- 
houſe; but they will not live in the open Air, for in or- 
der to try if they might be naturalized to this Country, 
I owed ſome of the Seeds the two laſt Springs, in a 
Bed of dry Earth, in a warm Situation, where the Plants 
came up very well, grew ſtrong all the Summer, and in 
Autumn produced Flowers, but the firſt hard Froſt en- 
tirely deſtroyed them. This Plant perfeQts its Seeds very 
well, ſo may be propagated by fowing them in April, in 


a Bed of light Farth; and when the Plants are large | 


enough to tranſplant, they ſhould be each put into a ſe- 
pus ſmall Pot, and- placed in the Shade, until they 

ave taken freſh Root, when they may be ſe: in the open 
Air till toward the End of October, at which Time they 
ſhould either be removed into the Green-houſe, or put 


under a hot Bed Frame to ſereen them from the Froſt 


in Winter. It may alſo be propagated by Cuttings, 
planted in a ſhady r any Time in Summer, and 

when rooted muſt be treated as the Seedlings. 
The 32d Sort grows naturally at the Cape of Coed 
Hope. This riſes with a woody Stem about three ** 
gn, 


— 
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high, ſending out many Side Branches which are lig- 
neous, and garniſhed with narrow Leaves coming out in 
Cluſters frora one Point, like thoſe of the Larch Tree; 
the Flowers are produced from the Side of the Branches, 
upon long ſlender Foot Stalks ſingly ; theſe are of a pale 
blue Colour, and appear the Beginning .of March ; as 
this Plant never produces Seeds in Europe, it isonly pro- 
pagated by Cuttings, which may be performed any 
Time in the Summer. Theſe ſhould be planted: in ſmall 
pots filled with light Earth, and plunged into an old hot 
Bed ; where, if they are ſhaded from the Sun, and gently 
watered, they will put out Roots in 6 Weeks, when = 
may be placed in the open Air; and in about'a Mont 
after they ſhould be ſeparated, and each planted into a 
ſmall Pot filled with light fandy Earth. In Odlober theſe 
muſt be removed into the Green-houſe, and placed where 
they may enjoy as much free Air as poſſible, but ſecured 
from Froſt or Damps, either of which will deſtroy them; 
ſo that they are much eaſier preſerved in a'Glaſs Caſe, 
where they will enjoy more light and Air; but they 
maſt not be placed in à Stove, for artificial Heat will 
ſoon deſtroy them. This Sort is at preſent but in few 
Engliſh Gardens. uo 12 
- The 33d Sort is a Native of China, from whence the 
Seeds were ſont to France by the Miſſionaries, Where 
the Plants were firſt raiſed in Europe. In the Yeat 1737, 
received Seeds of this, from which I raiſed Plants with 
fed; and ſome with white Flowers; and itt 1946 Pre- 


ceived Seeds of the blue Flower, but theſe were all ſingle. 


bey came by the Title of La Reine Marguerette, or the 
Queen of Daiſies, by which Title the French ſtill call it. 
In 1752, I recei / | 

red and biue; and in £94 3 the Seeds of the double white 
Sort. Theſe have retained their Difference from that 
Time without Variation, yet as they are generally 


| ſappoſed 10'be only Vatieties, ſo I have not inferfed then 


* Species. eng ee | . 
As theſe ate annual Plants, they ate only propa- 
gated by Seeds, which muſt be ſown in Spring upon a 


gentle hot Bed, juſt to bring up the Plants; for they 


ſhould be irfured to the open Air as ſoon as poſſible; to 
revent their being drawn up very weak: When the 
larits are big enough to remove, they ſhould be care- 
fully taken up and planted in a Bed of rich Earth at 6 
Inches Diſtance each Way, obferving to ſhade them 
from the Sun till they have taken new Root; and if the 


Water, In this Bed they may remain a Month or 5 
Weeks, by which Time they will be ſtrong enough to 
tranſplant into the Borders of the Flower Garden where 
they are deſigned to remain; the Plants ſhould be taken 
up carefully, with large Balls of Earth to their Roots, 
and the Ground dug up and well broken with the Spade, 
where the Holes are made to receive the Plants: After 
they are planted, and the Earth cloſed about their Roots, 
there ſhould be ſome Water given them to fettle the 
Earth. This Work ſhould,' if poſſible, be done when 
there is Rain, for then the Plants will ſcon take new 
Root, after which they require no other Care, but to 
keep them clear from Weeds. 2 

In Auguſt theſe Plants will flower, by which Lime ik 
the Ground is rich in which they are pfanted, they will 
be 2 Feet high, and furniſhed with many Side Branches, 


Seeds of the double Flowers both 


_ with hairy Leaves of the ſame Shape with tho 
Seaſon proves dry, they muſt be often refreſhed with 
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each of which is terminated by a large radiated Flower, 
ſome white, ſome red, and others blue. Theſe are ſome 
of the greateſt Ornaments in the Flower Garden in 
Autumn. The Seeds ripen the Beginning of Oc7ober, 


which ſhould be gathered when perfectly dry; and in 


order to preſerve the Kinds with double Flowers, thoſe 
which grow upon the Side Branches, which are com- 
monly fuller of Leaves than the Flowers on the main 
Stem, ſhould always be preſerved for Seeds. 

The 34th Sort wasdiſcovered by Dr. Houſtoun in 1731, 
at Lat Hera Crua in New Spain, This is an annual Plant, 
which riſes with an upright Stalk about a Foot high, 
and is garniſhed the whole 2 with winged Leaves, 
each conſiſting of two or three Pair of Lobes, and ter- 
minated by an odd one: Each of theſe Lobes are Heart- 
_— and ſawed on their Edges; at the Top of the 
Stalk is produced one large Orange-coloured Flower, 
having a fingle Empalement, cut into many flender Seg- 
mente which end in Points: After the Flower is paſt, 
each Horet is ſucceeded by an oblong arigular Seed, 
crowned with long Down. This Plant is gated by 
Seeds, ſown on a moderate hot Bed in Spring; and when 
the Plants are fit to remove, they muſt be each planted 
in a ſmall Pot filled with rich 
the Lan Bed, obſerving to ſhade them until they have 
taken new Root, as alſo to 'refreſh them with Water, 
and in warm Weather admit free Air to the Plants. 
| Pots are filled with their Roots, the Plants 
ſhould be carefully ſhaken out; and after paring off the 
Outſide Roots, put into larger Pots, filled with light 
Farth, and plunged into the hot Bed again, where they 
may remain to flower and perfect their Seeds, for they 
will not thrive in the open Air. This Sort flowers in 
July; and the Seeds ripen in Seplember. Py 

The Seeds of the 35th Sort were ſent me from S2uth 
Carolina, in 1742, which ſucceeded in the 1 
den, where the Plants flowered the following Vear; but 
the Seaſon proved too cold to ripen the Seeds, nd the 
Plants being biennial, they periſhed in Winter. 

This Plant produces many hairy oblong Leaves near 
the Root, which come out without any Order. T hey 


are from 4 to near 6 Inches long, and almoſt an Inc 


broad. From between theſe Leaves the Stalk ariſes im- 
mediately from the Root, 2 Feet and a Half high, ſend- 
ing out . ſeveral Side Branches; all theſe are garniſhed 

3 at Bot- 
tom but ſmaller, and are placed alternately on the 
Branches, which they cloſely embrace, having no Foot 
Stalk. At the Top of the Stalk the Flowers are pro- 
duced, which are large and of a Lu Colour, compoſed 
of many half Florets, which form the Border or Ray; 
the Diſk in the Center is compoſed of ſeveral Plorets, 
each having a Pointal in the Middle,” and attended by 5 
ſlender Stamina, which do not extend beyond the Co- 
rolla. At the Bottom of the Pointal is placed the Em- 
bryo, crowned with a pappous Down, which ſerves to 
waft the Seeds abroad when they are tipe. Theſe are 


included in one common ſcaly Empalement. | 

The 36th Sort was iſtorered by Dr: William Hoi or, 

= 1729, Kevins = Plenty in the fandy year bars | 
Vera Cruz, in mp dra ed ure, 


© 8 
and made a Deſcription of the Plant upon the Spot ; 
which he ſent to England vich the Seeds, mme et — 
| grew 


rth, and plunged into 


— 
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5 grew in the Chel/ea Garden, and the Plants flowered the 
following Summer, but did not perfect Seeds. 
It hath buſhy fibrous Roots, which creep in the Ground, 


and ſend out many ſlender round Stalks, which bend and /#6 
Milk Vetch with a proſtrate Stalk, and a globular fwel. 


incline to the Ground, Theſe are about four or five In- 

ches long, deſtitute of Leaves, each ſuſtaining one 

Flower, in Shape and Size of thoſe of the common 

Field Daiſy, of a whitiſh purple Colour, but the Rays 

are narrower, 'The Diſk-is compoſed of ſeveral Florets, 

which are ſucceeded by ſmall Seeds crouvned with a pap- 

pous Down. The Empalement which includes the Flow- 
ire. one e g: die vin | 

This Plant is a Native of a warm Climate, therefore 

the Seeds. muſt be ſown in a hot Bed, and the Plants re- 

.quire a Stove to maintain them through the Winter. 

The 37th Sort is a Native of the Cape of Good Hope ; 

this riſes with aſlender woody. Stalk about two Feet high, 

ſending out ſeveral weak Branches from the Side, reſſexed 

and garniſhed their whole Length with ſmall oval Leaves 

which turn backward; at * — of the Branches 

a ſingle Flower is produced, which hath white Rays and 

a yellow Diſk. Theſe appear in February and March, 
dut do not produce Seeds here. i? 

It is propagated by Cuttings, planted in Auguſt, in ſmall 

Pots flled with, t ſandy Earth, and plunged into a 

moderate hot Bed of Lanners Bark, where they will 

take Root in about fix, Weeks, when they muſt be inury 

ed to the open Air. In Winter they ſhould be remgved 

into an airy, Glaſs Caſe, where they may enjoy a much 

Light and free Air as poſſible, but ſcreened from! Froſt. 

This Plant is difficult to preſerve in Winter. 1 42 

4 ASTERISCUS, Se Buphthal mum 
ASTEROI DES, Baſtard Starwort. See Inula.. . 
ASTRAGALOIDES. See Phaca. ' , ; {1 

-. ASTRAGALUS, Wild Liquorice, Liquorice Vetch, 

or Milk Vetch. _ * 4 1. | l 

770 ITbe Character: are, not ei ft $15.iw nh 

Ii bath a Butterfly Flower, whoſe Empalement i; of one 


a * (Sa 71 g 
* 


Leaf, which is cut into five acute Segments at the Top. The 


Standard (or Vexillum) is upright, blunt and reflexed on 
" © the Sides ; the Wings are oblong, and ſborter than theStan- 
1 Length with the Wings, aud 
bardered. It bath ten Stamina, nine of. which are joined, 
and one lands fingly ;, theſe are crowned by roundiſh Sum: 
nit, At the Bottom of the Flower is ſituated a taper Ger- 
men, ſupporting, on ApwhJhaped Style, crowned by a blint 
| Stigma. The Germen afterward becomes a Padbaving two 

lr, each. having 2 Rew of. Kidney-ſbaped Seeds. , 


” - _ 


The Species are, N 


1. ASTRAGASUS cauleſcens profiratur Leguninibur ſub: 


- 
: 
wo, 


riquetris arcuatis folits cvalibus praunculs longioribus.. I., 
$. . Stalky proicn Mil Vetch, with , crooked. Pods 


almoſ} triang angel eaves longer-than the; Foo 
Stalk, Llp Tg ce trailing Milk, N þ 
yellow Flowers, Tometimes called Wild Liquorice. | 
2. ASTRAGALVYS..cquleſcens, procumbens, Jeguminibug 
ſubul i recurvatis gla TAS. H. C. Stalk trailing Milk 
Fetch, with f th. 


ogth. Al Pods bending inwar 
R Vetch , of Mantpelier, with trail- 
VVV 
th abe WN 42 ae e P. Plont, 163: 
Sealy Milk Vetch wit 2 1 2 Spikes growing cloſe 


T4 


etchwih 13 | 
Nt iN lio longior ibus floribus E H. C. Milk Vetch with an 
t 


h._Awl-ſhaped Pods bending inward, 
Fg 


AST 
to the Stalks, and woolly Pods and Empalements, Tal 
gi eo Milk Vetch of the Alps. 8 ” 

4. ASTRAGALUS cauleſcens ratus, legumini 
ubgloboſis inflatis *. — — Hort. W 22 


ling hairy Pod ending in a Point. Yellow perennial Mill: 
Vetch, with a round double Pod reſembling a Bladder. 
5. ASTRAGALUS cauleſcens procumbens, leguminiby; 
capitatis  cordatis acutis reflexis complicatis. Lin. Sp. P. 
Milk Vetch with trailing Stalks, and Pods growing in 
Heads, which are Heart-ſhaped, pointed, reflexed, and 
complicated. Larger Spaniſh Milk Vetch, with Pods 
like the Epiglottis, and a purple Flower. 
6 AS8TRAGALUs ſubacaulos ſcapis folio longioribus, flo. 
ribus laxt ſpicatis erectis. P. L. Low Milk Vetch with 
Flower Stalks longer than the Leaves, and Flowers grow. 
ing in | looſe - upright Spikes. Cock's-head with large 
Vetch Flowers of a purpliſh blue Colour, and Goat's- 
thorn Lebe... a 
J. ASTRAGALUS cauleſcens procumbens, ſpicir pedun- 
culatis, leguminibys priſmaticis relic triguetris apice unci- 
natis. Hort. Up, Milk Vetch with trailing Stalks, Spikes 
of Flowers with Foot Stalks, and upright triangular 
Pods ſhaped like a Priſm pointed at the Top. Trailing 
maritime annual Milk: Vetch with broad Leaves and 
Flowers fitting upon Foot Stalks. - (© 44s 
8. ASTRAGALDS 4 procumbens flori bus ſub- 
racemoſss ereflis folus tomenigſi Lin. Sp. Plant. 159. 
Low — Milk Vetch, with branching Flowers 
owing erect and woolly Leaves. Small hoary purple 
ilk Vetch. a 2 l f dads vu 5 
9. ASTRAGALPS aceulas, ſeapis folia eguantibus legu- 
minibus inflati; ſub nudis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 760. Low 
Milk Vetch with Flower Stalks as long as the Leaves, 


and naked globular ſwelling Pods. 

10. ASTRAGALUS cawleſcens erectus floribus glomeratis 
ſubſeſſilibus ex omnibus axillis foliaceir. Lin. Sp. P. Milk 
Vetch with upright. Stalks, and glomerated Flowers 
growing cloſe to them, proceeding from all the Wings 
of the Leaves. 2 | 
- 11; ASTRAGALVS cauleſcen, ſcapis folio longioribus 
flaribus laxe ſpicatis exeftir,, leguminibus arcuatis. Stalky 
Milk Vetch with Flower, 1 (Hon the Leaves, 

pright, Flowers growing in looſe Spikes, and arched 
Pods ee Milk Vetch, with Spikes of purple 
Flowers and incuryed Pods. | 
12. As rRACAULus cauleſcens diffuſus capitulis ſubſeſſi- 
libus, Iateralibus le uminibus  erefis ſubulatis acumine re- 
Haris. H. C. Milk Vetch with diffuſed Stalks, Flower 
Heads growing cloſe to the Sides of the Stalks, and Al. 
ſhaped, upright Pods reflexed; at their Points. Annual 
Milk Verch with h iry; Leaves and Pods, many of them 
gr ings. of the Leaves. 


# * 


growing cloſe to the | 
13. A$TRAGALUS caule redo. paniculato pedunculis fo- 


upright. looſe ſpiked alk, and Flowers Pert thinly, 


whoſe Foot Stalks are poder hag the Leaf. Talleſt Eaſ- 


tern Milk Vetch with a Goat's-rue Leaf, and a ſmall 


yellowiſh Flower. wut 1674 [2633 1 Fa 

14. ASTRAGALUS acaulos ſcapo eręcte foliis longiore le- 
w minibus; ſubulatis inflatis villoſes ereclis. H. U. Low 
Milk Verch, with upright Foot Stalks to the Flowers 


- 


longer than the Leaves, and Awl-ſhaped upright e 
>. . * Gy > e I airy 
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hairy Pods. Hairy white unbranched Mik Vetch, with 
urple Violet Flowers growing in Spikes. js 
"115. As TRAGALus caulrfeens erectus lævit prdunculis 
cat is leguminibus —— acuminatrs.. Lin. 
Sp. P. Smooth upright ſtalky Milk Vetch, with ſpiked 
Foot Stalks, and oval cylindrical Pods ending in ſharp 
Points. Taller untrailing Milk Vetch, with a yetlowiſh 
en Flower. | | £94018 
16. As TRACGALus cauleſcens diſfuſus leguminibus ſub 
cylindricis mucronatis foliolis ſubtus fabviltofis. (L,. S. P 
Milk Vetch with diffuſed Stalk, pointed cylindrical Pods: 
and the ſmall. Leaves hairy on their under Side. | Canada 
Milk Vetch with a yellowiſh green Flower. | 
17. ASTRAGALUS cauleſcens erectus pilaſus floribus ſpi- 
catis leguminibus ſubulatis pileſis. Lin. Sp. N. 756. Milk 
Vetch with hairy upright Stalks, Flowers growing in 
Spikes, and a rn, 1 hairy Pods. Upright hairy Milk 
etch, with yellow Flowers growing in Spikes. 
18. ASTRAGALUS incanufcaulibus procumbentibus ſca- 
pis folio equantibuy floribus glomeratis. Hoary Milk Vetch 
with trailing Stalks, Foot Stalks equal with the Leaves, 
and glomerated Flowers. bud | 
19. ASTRAGALUS cauleſcens incanus, leguminibus ſub- 
ulatis recurvatis incanis. Hoary ſtalky Milk Vetch, with 
Awl-ſhaped tecutved Pods. which are hoary. | 
20. ASTRAGALUS cauleſcens. capitulis globoſir, pedun- 
culis longiſſimis, foliolis emarginatis,| H. C. Stalkyx Milk 
Vetch with globular Heads, very long Foot Stalks, and 
the ſmall Leaves crenated at their Pointe. 
The iſt Sort grows wild upon chalky Ground in man 
Parts of England, fo is not often admitted into Gardens. 
The Root of this is perennial, but the Stalks decay every 
Autumn: It creeps at the Root, fo that it is too apt to 
ſpread where it is ſuffered to grow. It flowers in June, 
and the Seeds ripen in September | 
The 2d Sort is annual; the Branches of this trail up- 
on the Ground on every Side the Root, which are ſtri- 
ated; the Leaves are winged, and are compoſed of about 
eight Pair of Lobes, terminated by an odd one; theſe 
are crenated at their Points. The Foot Stalk of the Flow- 
ers ariſe from the Wings of the Leaves, which is about 
three Inches long, garniſhed toward the Top with a few 
pale yellow Flowers riſing one above another; theſe 
are ſucceeded by oblong .Pods, which bend in form of a 
Sickle, being round on their outer Side, but flatted on 
the oppoſite, ending in a Point, opening in two Cells, 
each having a Rok of ſquare Seeds. It | En . 
and the Seeds ripen in September. The Seeds of this ſhould 
be ſown in April, in the Place where they are to re- 
main and require no other Care, but to draw the Plants 
out where they come up too thick, leaving them a 
. and a Half aſunder, and. keep them clean from 
8. | 
The 3d Sort is a biennial Plant, which grows hatural- 
ly on the Apr. This riſes with an upright hairy Stalk 
near three Feet high, garniſhed with long winge ves, 


each having eighteen or twenty Pair of oval Lohes, ter- 


minated by an odd one. The Flowers are produced. in 
large cylindrical Spikes from the Wings of the Leaves, 


fitting very cloſe to the Stalks, which are entirely cover- 


ed with Down, out of which the yellow Flowers juſt 


p theſe are ſucceeded by oval Pods ſhut up in woolly 


palements, and have two Cells containing three or 
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four ſquare Seeds in each. It flowers in June and Feb 
and the Seeds ripen in Autumn, ſoon after which the 
Plants decay. The Seeds of this ſhould be ſown in April 
on an bpen Border, where the Plants are deſigned to re- 
main; and when the Plants come up, they ſhould be 
thinned, leaving them at leaſt two Feet aſunder, and 
keep them cleanfrom Weeds, the 2d Year they will lower. 

The 4th Sort hath a perennial Root which ſends out 
ſeveral ſtriated Stalks near three Feet long, which if not 
ſupported, bend toward the Earth; theſe are garniſhed 
with winged Leaves placed alternately, at two Inches 
Diſtance, which-are compoſed of about ten Pair of oval 
ſmall Lobes, 'terminated by an odd one. The Flowers 
ariſe from the Wings of the Leaves, upon Foot Stalks 
two Inches long, in ſmall looſe Spikes, which are yel- 
low, ſhaped like the reſt of this Genus, and are ſucceed- 
ed by hairy globular ſwelling Pods ending with a ſharp 
Point, opening in two Cells, in each of which are con- 
tained two or three hard reddiſh Seeds. It flowers in 


July, and the Seeds ripen in Autumn. This grows natu- 


rally in the South of France and Italy. It is eaſily pro- 


pagated by Seeds which ſhould be fown upon an open 


rder in Spring ; and when the Plants come up, they 


muſt be thinned and kept clean from Weeds till Autumn, 


when they ſhould be tranſplanted to the Place where 


they are to remain. One or two of theſe Plants in a 
Garden by Way of Variety, may be admitted, but they 
haye little Beauty. | bf | 


The 5th Sort is annual. This ſends out two or three 


1 which are garniſhed with wing- 
ed 


aves, compoſed of ten or twelve Pair of blunt 
Lobes, terminated by an odd one: The Flowers come 
out from the Wings of the Leaves upon naked Foot 


Stalks, four or five Inches long, and are gathered-into a. 


round Head ; theſe are ſhaped like the-others, but are 
pretty large and of a deep- purple Colour, which are ſuc- 


ceeded by ſhort Pods rough on their Outſides, and when 


opened are ſhaped like a Heart, ending in a ſharp Point, 
containing three or four Seeds. 

The Seeds of this ſhould be ſown on an open Border 
in April, where the Plants are to remain, and treated as 
the other annual Sorts before- mentioned. It flowers in 
Jugs and the Seeds ripen in Autumn. It grows naturally 

Spain and Portugal, from whence I received the Seeds. 

The 6th Sort is a perennial Plant, which grows natu- 
rally upon the Mountains in Spain, from whence I re- 
ceived it. This is a low Plant; ſeldom riſing with a Stem 
more than three Inches high, ſending out winged Leaves 
on every Side, compoſed of many Pairs of narrow Lobes, 
ſet very cloſe together on the Madrid, which is termina- 
ted by an odd one. The Flowers grow upon long Foot 
Stalks, which riſe above the Leaves; theſe are large and 
of a purple Colour, growing in a looſe Spike, they ſtand 
erect, and are ſucceeded by oblong crooked Pods opening 


in two Cells, filled with 2 Seeds. It flowers in June, 


and the Seeds ripen in Auguſt. This is propagated b 
Seeds, which ſhould be — and the Me — 
the 4th Sort, but ſhould have à ſhady Situation and a 
ſtronger: Soil. | | 
The 7th Sort is annual; this ſends out ſeveral traili 
Branches near two Feet long, garniſhed with win 
Leaves, compoſed of about ten Pair of blunt Lobes, ſet 
thinly on the Midrib, terminated by an odd one: — 
: bd 
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Wing of each Leaf comes out a Foot Stalk near 2 Inches 
ſuſtaining 4 or 5 yellow. Flowers at the Top, 
* are ſuccreded by triangular brown Pod, ſhaped 
kke a Priſm, growing erect, and opening in 2 Cells filled 
with greeniſh ſquare Seeds, It flowers in July, and the 
Seeds ripen in Autumn, ſoon after which the Plants decay. 
This may be treated in the ſame Manner as the ſecond. 
The 8th Sort is a perennial Plant, which grows natu- 
rally upon Hills in donlend;i perticolinly in the North. 
This is a low Plant, ſeldom riſing more than 2 or 3 
Inches high, having many winged Leaves compoſed of 
narrow woolly Lobes, placed cloſe on the Midrib; the 
Flowers are pretty large, of a purple Colour, growing 
in looſe Spikes. It flowers in June, and the Seeds ripen 
in Auguff. This may be propagated as the 4th Sort, and 

ſhould have a ſhady Situation. it i e 

The gth Sort hath a perennial creeping Root, ſending 
out Leaves on every Side, which are compoſed of many 
Pair of oval Lobes, terminated by an odd one; the 
Flower Stalks are as long as the Leaves, which ſupport 
a cylindrical Spike of yellow Flowers, which are ſuc- 
ceeded by fwollen Pods, opening in two Cells, comain- 
ing ſeveral greeniſh Seeds. This may be propagated as 
the 4th Sort, and muſt have x Situation. It low- 

ersin Juns, and grows naturally inSiteria, 
The 0th Sort was diſtovered by Dr. Tournefort in 
the Levand, vho ſent the Seeds to the Royal Garden at 
Paris, where they ſucceeded, from whence | I was far- 
niſhedwith them. This ſends up Stalks near 3 Feet high, 
which are large at Bottom, and gradually diminiſh to 
the Top; the Leaves alſo at Bottom are very long, and 
diminiſh upward, fo as to form a Sort of Pyramid theſe 
are winged, and compoſed of many 9 oval Pair of 
Lobes, which are placed thinly on the Midrib; and are 
terminated by an odd one; the Flowers come out in 
Cluſters from the Wings of each Leaf, beginning near 
the Root where the Foot Stalks are the longeſt, and con- 


the Plants will not thrive well in this Climate. The 3d 
Vear from Seed the Plants will flower, and continue 
many Tears in a proper Soi. | 
"The rith Sort 8 in Egypt, from whence 
the Seeds were ſent to the Royal Garden at Paris, and 
Dr. Juſſteu ſent me Part of the Seeds : This is an annual 


Kant, which rifes with upright Stalks a Foot and Half 


high, which are thinly garniſhed with winged Leaves, 

fed of about 12 Pair of oval Lobes, termmated by 
an odd one; the Foot Stalks of the Flowers ariſe from 
the Wings of the Leaves, and are extended beyond 
them; thefe are. terminated by ſooſe Spikes of yellow 
Flowers, which are ſucceeded by Sickle-ſhaped Pods. It 
Bowers in Jah, and the Seeds ripen in the Autumn; ſoon 
after which the Plants decay. It may be propagated by 
Seeds, in the ſame Manner as hath been before directed 
for the annual Sorts, puttivg the Seed in a warm Border 
* 


as the 4th Sort, but ſhould have an 
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and a dry Soil, where the Plants will perfect their Sec; 


very well. | 

he 12th Sort grows natarally in /taly, and the South 
of France, from whence I received the Seeds. This iz 
an annual Plant, which ſends out ſeveral weak Stalks 
without any Order, which are garniſhed by winged 
Leaves, compoſed of 10 or 12 Pair of Lobes, and ſome. 
times terminated by an odd one; theſe are hairy, at the 
Foot Stalks of the Leaves the Flowers come out, in ſmall 


, Clufters, ſitting cloſe to the Sides of the Stalks, which are 


of à Copper Colour, and ſucceeded, by Awl-ſha 
Pods growing erect, and reflected at their Points, 


This is propagated by Seeds, as the other annual Sorts 


before mentioned; it flowers in July, and the Seeds are 
ripe in Autumn. \ 
The 1 3th Sort was diſcovered by Dr. Tournefort, in 


the Levax!, who ſent the Seeds to the Royal Garden at 


Paris, where they ſucceeded, and produced new Seeds, 
ſo that all the European Gardens have been ſince ſupplied 
with ät; this hath a nnial Root, which ſends out 
many upright Stalks upward of 5 Feet high, which are 

rniſhed with winged Leaves, compoſed of about 14 
Pair of oval Lobes, terminated by an odd one; from the 
Wings of the Leaves the Foot Stalks of the Flowers 
ariſe, which are garniſhed with ſmall yellow Flowers, 

owing in looſe Spikes, and are extended beyond the 
E esz theſe are ſucteeded by very ſhort triangular 
Pods, ending in a Point, which open in two Cells, filled 
with Aſh coloured ſquare Seeds. This flowers in June 
and July, and the Seeds ripen in Autumn. It is propa- 
gated by Seeds, which may be ſown in the Spring, upon 
a Border of light Earth, and treated as the 4th Sort, till 
the following Autuma, When the Plants ſhould be re- 
moved to an open Situation, and à dry Soil, and when 
they have taken root, will require no farther Culture. 1 
have a Root of this Sort growing in the Chelſea Garden, 
which is more than thirty Years old, and produces 
Plenty of Seeds every Year. 

The 14th Sort grows naturally upon the Mountains 
in Germany; this never riſes with a Stalk, but ſends out 
diverſe winged Leaves from the Root, which are com- 
poſed of many blunt Lobes, placed by Pairs, and termi- 
nated by an odd one; the Foot Stalks of the Flowers 
ariſe immediately from the Root, and are longer than 
the Leaves, being terminated by Spikes of blue Flowers, 
which are ſucc by ſwelling Awl-ſhaped Pods, erect 


and hairy, having two Cells filled with greeniſh Seeds. 


It lowers in July, and the Seeds ripen in Autumn. The 
Root is Perennial, and the Plant is propagated by Seeds 
n Situation. 

The rsth Sort grows naturally in Carolina; this hath 
2 perennial Root, but an annual Stalk, which decays in 
Autumn; from the Root ariſe ſeveral upright Stalks 3 
Feet high, which are garniſhed with winged — com- 
poſed of 18 or 20 Pair of oval ſmooth Lobes, and termi- 
nated by an odd one; from the Wings of the Leaves 
ariſe the Foot Stalks, which are terminated by. Spikes of 

eeniſn yetfow Flowers, ſucceeded 'by oval cylindrical 
Pogs, to which adheres the Style, which extends beyond 
the Pods in a Point. This flowers in Augu/?, but unleſs 
the Seaſon is warm, ſeldom ripen their in England. 


It is propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be fown upon'a 
moderate hot Bed in the Spring, and when the huh 
| 'J 
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| fit to remove, they ſhould be each planted in a ſmall Pot 


filed with Earth from the Kitchen Garden, and plunged 
again into the hot Bed, to forward their making new 
Roots; when they are eſtabliſhed in the Pots, they muſt 
be inured to the open Air, and the End of May placed 
in a ſheltered Situation, where they may remain till Oc- 


laber, when they ſhould be * under a common 


Frame to ſhelter them in inter; in Spring they 
may be turned out of the Pots, and planted in a warm 
Border, where they will thrive and flower ; if the Win- 
ter proves very ſevere, a little old Tan ſhould be laid 
over the Roots, which will effeQually preſerve them. 

The 16th Sort grows in moſt Parts of North America; 
this hath a perennial Root, which ſends out many irre- 
gular Stalks about 2 Feet long, which are garniſhed with 
winged Leaves, compoſed of many Pair of oval Lobes, 
which are hairy on their under Side; from the Wings 
of the Leaves come out the Foot Stalks, ſupporting 
Spikes of greeniſh yellow Flowers, which are ſucceeded 
by cylindrical Pods, ending in a Point. This flowers in 

1h, and the Seeds ripen the Beginning of Ofober. It 
is propagatedyby Seeds, managed as thoſe of the 1 5th Sort, 
but te Plan are hardier, ſo will live through the Win- 
ter in a common Bed of light Earth without Covering. 

The 17th Sort riſes with upright Stalks 2 Feet high, 
hairy, and garniſhed with winged Leaves, compoſed of 
many Pair of oval woolly Lobes, and terminated by an 
odd one; from the Wings of the Leaves ariſe the Foot 
Stalks, which are terminated by cloſe Spikes of yellow 
Flowers ; theſe are ſucceeded by hairy Awl-ſhaped Pods, 
having two Cells, filled with brown Seeds. is flow- 
ers in fun, and the Seeds ripen in Autumn : It grows 
naturally in Siberia, from whence the Seeds were ſent to 
Dr. Amman, at Peterſburgh, who communicated them to 
me. It is a perennial Plant, and propagated by Seeds, in 
the fame Manner as the 4th Sort. 

The 18th Sort is a biennial Plant : The Seeds were 
ſent me from Spain, where the Plant grows naturally. 
This ſends out many trailing Stalks, divided into ſmaller 
Branches, which are garniſhed with many Pair of narrow 
Lobes, terminated by an odd one ; the Flowers are col- 
lected into Heads, which terminate the Foot Stalks, and 
are white ; the Foot Stalks are about the fame Length 
as the Leaves ; the Pods are ſhort and triangular, and 
the whole Plant is covered with a ſilvery Down. The 
Seeds of this ſhould be ſown upon an open Bed of light 
Earth, where the Plants are to remain, and the Plants 
afterward treated as before directed for the annual Sorts; 
the 2d Year they will flower, and perfect their Seeds, 

The 19th Sort grows upon the Hills near Verona, 
from whence I received it. This ſends up an upright 
Stalk, ſeldom more than fix Inches high, garniſhed with 


ſmall winged hoary Leaves; the Foot Stalks ariſe from 


the Wings of the Leaves, ſupporting three or four pale 
Flowers, which are rs by Yickle-ſhaped hoary 


Pods. This is a biennial Plant, and ſhould be treated in 


the ſame Manner as the laſt. 

The 20th Sort was diſcovered by Dr. Tournefort in 
the Lzvent, who ſent the Seeds to the Royal Garden at 
Paris. This hath a perennial Root, which ſends up ſe- 
veral erect Stalks, garniſhed with winged Leaves, com- 
poſed of ſeyeral Pair of Lobes, which are indented at the 
Top; From the Wings of the Leaves come ont long 
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Foot Stalks, ſupporting a globular Head of purple Flow- 
ers; theſe are rarely ſucceeded by Pods in England. It 
flowers the End of July. It is propagated by Seeds, 
which ſhould be ſown upon a moderate hot Bed in the 
Spring, and the Plants treated as the 15th Sort. 
ASTRANTIA. Maſterwort. 
The Charadſers are, 

It is a Plant whoſe Flowers grow in an Umbel; the ge- 
neral Umbel is compoſed of 4 or 5 ſmall ones, The Involu- 
crum of the general Umbel is in 1 Species compoſed of 2 large 
trifid Leaves, and 2 entire; in another Species of ſeveral 
ſmall Leaves: The Invelucrum of the ſmall Umbels is com- 
poſed of many ſmall pointed Leaves, which are longer than 
the Umbels, are coloured and ſpread open. The Empalement 
of the Flower is permanent, erect, and cut into 5 ſhort acute 
Segments; the Flower is compoſed of 5 Petals, which are 
ere, bifid, and bend inward : It bath 5 Stamina the Length 
of the Petals, crowned by ſingle Summits; the oblang Germen 
is ſituated below the Receptacle, ſupporting 2 ſlender Styles, 
crowned by ſpreading Stigma ; the Germen afterward be- 
comes an oval blunt channeled Fruit, divided into 2 Parts, 
baving 2 oblong oval Seeds incloſed in the Cover. 

The Species are, 

I. ASTRANTIA foliis radicalibus quinquelabatis ſerra- 
tis, caulinis trilobatis acutit. Maſterwort with the lower 
Leaves divided into 5 Lobes, which are ſawed, and thoſe 
on the Stalks cut into 3 acute Lobes. Greateſt Maſter- 
wort with a purpliſh Involucrum. | 

2. ASTRANTIA foliis quinquelobatis lobis tripartitit, 
Haller. Helv. 439. Maſterwort with Leaves having 5 
tripartite Lobes. Greater Maſterwort with a — ©. 
vclucrum. ä 

3. As TRAN TIA folirs digitatis ſerratis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
255. Maſterwort with fingered Leaves, which are ſawed. 
Smaller black Hellebore with a Sanicle Leaf. 

The iſt Sort hath many ſpreading Leaves riſing from 
the Root, which are compoſed of 5 large Lobes, ſawed 
pretty deep on their Edges; from between theſe the Stalks 
ariſe near 2 Feet high, having at each Joint one Leaf 
deeply cut into 3 ſharp  poinrd Lobes ; at the Top of the 
Stalk is produced the Umbel of Flowers, at the Bottom 
of which is ſituated the general Inyolucrum, compoſed of 
2 long trifid Leaves, and 2 entire ones of the ſame 
Length. The ſmall Umbels ſtand upon long Foot Stalks 
or Rays ; under which is placed the Involucrum, com- 
poſed of many 1 pointed Leaves, which ex- 
tend beyond the Rays, and are of a purpliſh Colour. 

The 2d Sort hath much the Appearance of the iſt, 
ſo has been ſuppoſed to be only a Variety of it, but it 
differs from that in having 5 Lobes to the Leaves of the 
Stalks, which are much ſhorter, and rounder at the 
Point, than thoſe of the other, The general Involucrum 


of the Umbel is Sq res of ſhort narrow Leaves, and 


thoſe of the ſmaller Umbels are ſhorter and white, 

The 3d Sort ſeldom riſes a Foot high ; the Foot Stalks 
of the Leaves are 4 Inches long ; the Leaves are divided 
into 8 Segments to the Bottom, and ſpread out like a 
Hand ; theſe are 98 on their Edges, the Invo- 
lucrum of the general Umbel is compoſed of ſeveral ve: 
narrow Leaves; the Foot Stalks of the ſeparate Umbels 
are very long and ſlender, and toward the Top do often 
divide into 3, each having a ſmall Umbel, The Involu- 
crums of theſe ſmall Umbels are ſhort and white, 
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Theſe Plants are very hardy; they may be pro 
ted either by ſowing wu mas or 4 thei Roots, 
If propagated from Seeds, they ſhould be ſown in Au- 
tumn, ſoon after they are ripe, on a ſhady Border; when 
the Flants come up, they ſhould be carefully weeded ; 
and where too cloſe, ſome of them ſhould be drawn out, 
to allow Room for others to grow, until Michaelmas, 
when they ſhould be tranſplanted where they are to re- 
main; which ſhould always be in a moiſt Soil, and a — 


Situation. The Diſtance theſe Plants ſhould be placed, 


is 3 Feet, for their Roots will ſpread to a conſiderable 
Width, if they are permitted to remain long in the ſame 
Place. for 456.0 no other Culture but to keep them 
clear from Weeds, and every 3d or 4th Year to be taken 
up at Michaelmas, and their Roots parted and planted a- 
gain. Theſe Plants are ſeldom preſerved but in Botanic 
Gardens, there being no great Beauty in their Flowers. 
They all grow naturally upon the Alps. 
ATHAMANTA. Lin Meum. 3 Spignel. 
The Charaders are, ; 
It is a Plant with an umbellated Plower ; the general 
Umbel ſpreads open, and is compoſed of many ſmall ones; the 
Involucrum of the great Umbel is compoſed many narrow 
Leaves, which are ſhorter than the Kays ; thoſe of the ſmall 
ones are narrow, and equal with the Rays : The Flowers 
of the great Umbel are uniform ; thoſe of the ſmaller have 
5 inflexed Heart-fhaped Petals, which are a little unequal, 
each Flower hath 5 ſlender Stamina, which are of the ſame 
Length with the Petals, and crowned by roundiſh Summits ; 
the Germen is ſituated below the Receptacle, ſubporting 2 
reflexed Styles, crowned by obtuſe Stigma ; the Germen af- 
terward becomes an oblong channeled Fruit, divided into 2 
Parts, each containing one oval channeled Seag. 


The Specres are, 


1. ATHAMANTA foltolis capillaribus, ſeminibus glabris ' 


Priatis. Hort. Cliff. 3. Spignel with Hair-like Leaves, and 
ſrhooth channeled Seeds. Spignel with Dill Leaves. 

2. ATHAMANTA foliolis linearibus planis birſutis, pe- 
talis bipartitis, ſeminibus oblongis birſutis. Lin. Mat. Med. 
143. Spignel with plain hairy Leaves, Petals divided into 
2 Parts, and oblong hairy Seeds. ,Daucus creticus. C. B. 
P. Candy Carrot with very ſlender Fennel Leaves. 

3. ATHAMANT A lit inferioribus nitidis, umbellis pri- 
mordialibus ſub ſeſſilibus, ſeminibus pilsſis. Hort. Upfal. 60. 
Spignel with ſhini-; under Leaves, the Umbels at firſt 
ſitting cloſe, and hairy Seeds. Daucus ſecundus Siculus. Zan. 
H:ift: The ad Sicilian Carrot with a Flixweed Leaf. 

The iſt Sort is the common Spignel uſed in Medicine. 
This grows naturally in We/tmoreland, and by the Inha- 
bitants there is called Bald-Money, or Bawd-Money ; 

by ſome it is called Meu. This is a perennial Plant, x 6 
Stalks riſe a Foot and a Half high, and are channeled; 


the Leaves are very ramoſe, and compoſed of many fine 


Hair-like Leaves, ſet pretty cloſe, of a deep Green; the 
Stalk' is terminated by an Umbel of white Flowers, 
which are ſucceeded by oblong ſmooth Seeds. 

This may be propagated by parting the Roots at Mi- 
cboelmas, or from Seeds ſown ſoon after they are ripe ; 
the Plants hould have a ſhady Situation and moiſt Soil. 
It flowers in June, and the Seeds ripen in Auguſt. 

'The 2d Sort is the Daucus Creticus, of which there 
are two Sorts, whoſe Seeds are indifferently uſed in the 
Shops, one of which is annual, but that here mentioned 


ATR 
is a perennial Plant, which ſends out many Leaves, com- 
poſed of Numbers of flender narrow Leaves like thoſe 
of Fennel, irregularly diſpoſed. The Flower Stalk riſes 
about two Feet high, ara many Branches, which 
are garniſhed their whole Length, with the ſame com- 
pound capillary Leaves, and at the Top are terminated 
by compound Umbels, compoſed of near twenty ſmall 
ones,, which ſpread out every Way, theſe have white 
Flowers with five Petals, which are ſucceeded by oblong, 
hairy, channeled Fruit, divided into two Parts, contain- 
ing one oblong hairy Seed. 

This Sort is propagated by Seeds ſown in Autumn on 
an open Bedof light dry Ground ; when the Plants come 
up in Spring, they ſhould be kept clean from Weeds, 
and thinned where they are too cloſe, ſo that they may 
have Room to grow till the following Autumn, when 
they ſhould be __— taken up, and planted at about a 
Foot Diſtance in a of light ſandy — where the 
Roots will continue ſeveral Years, and annually flower, 


and produce ripe Seeds. It flowers in June, and the Seeds - 


ripen in September. This grows naturally in Candia, but 
is rarely injured by Cold in this Country. 

The 3d Sort is a perennial Plant; this ſends up from 
the Root ſeveral upright Stalks, near three Feet high, 
which are terminated by compound Umbels, theſe, at 
their firſt Appearance, are very cloſe and compact, but 
afterward ſpread open, and divide into ſeveral ſmaller 
Umbels, the Foot Stalks or Rays of theſe are ſhort and 
hairy. The Flowers are compoſed of five white Petals. 
which are not quite equal, and are ſucceeded by oblong 
woolly Fruit, divided into two Parts, each containing one 
oblong channeled Seed, | 

This may be propagated as the former, and is equally 
hardy; it grows naturally in Sicily, and in Italy. 

ATRA LIS. Lin. Gen. Pl. 837. Diſtaff Thiſtle, 

The Charaders are, 

It hath a radiated, compound Plawer, compoſed of many 
bermaphrodite Florets, included in a common ſcaly Empale- 
ment, without Spines, This bath a permanent Involucrum, 
compoſed of ſeveral narrow plain Leaves with ſbarp Spines 
on their Sides, The bermaphbrodite Florets which compoſe 
the Rays, or Border, are firetched out on one Side like a 
Tongue, ſlightly indented. in five Parts, Thoſe which cam- 
foſe the Diſk, or Middle, are Funnel-ſbaped, and cut at 
the Top into five Parts; theſe have both five ſlender Stami- 
na in each, which are ſhort, and crowned by cylindrical 
Summits ; in thoſe of the Diſk is ſituated a fort crowned 
Germen, ſupporting a flender Style, crowned by a bifid Stig- 
ma. The Germen becomes a turbinated compreſſed Seed, 
crowned with a Plume of Down, ſbut up in the Empalement. 

The Species are, 

1. ATRACTYLI1s invalucris cancellatis ventricoſis, li- 
nearibus dentatis calycibus ovatis, floribus floſeuloſis. Lin. 
Sp. P. Diſtaff Thiftle with a bellied netted Involucrum, 
an oval indented linear Empalement, and floſculous 
Flowers. This is the Cnicus exiguus, &c. Tourn. Inſt. 
Small Cnicus with a netted Head, and woolly Seed. 

2. ATRACTYLIS foliis dentato-finuatis, flore radiatoob- 
vallato involucro patente, caule berbaceo. L. Sp. Plant. 829. 
Diſtaff Thiſtle with ſinuated indented Leaves, a radiated 
Flower ſtrongly guarded by its ſpreading Involucrum, 
and an herbaceous Stalk. Lower purple 8 Cnicus. 

3. ATRACTYLIs flore acaule. Lin. 


p. Plant. 829. 
| Diſtaff 


— — ————— —— — — 
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Diſtaff Thiſtle with a Flower without a Stalk. 
4. ATRACTYLIs foliis oblongo-ovatis denticulatis ſpi- 
no ſis calycibus — — caule fruticoſo. Hort. Cliff. 295. 

iſtaff Thiſtle with oblong oval, indented, prickly 
Leaves, a ſpreading Empalement, and a ſhrubby Stalk. 
This is the —— Africanus. Boerb. Shrubby African 
Baſtard Saffron with an Ilex Leaf, and a golden Flower. 

The 1ſt Sort grows naturally in Spain, Sicily, and o- 
ther warm Parts of Europe. This is an annual Plant 
which ſeldom riſes more than eight or nine Inches high, 
with a ſlender Stem, thinly garniſhed with narrow hoary 
Leaves, having Spines on —_— at the Top of 
the Stalk there are two or three ſlender Branches ſent 
out, each being terminated by a Head of Flowers, like 
thoſe of the Thiſtle, with an Involucrum compoſed of 
ſeveral narrow Leaves, armed with Spines cn their Side, 
and are longer than the Head of Flowers. The Em- 
palement-is curiouſly netted over, and is narrow at the 
Top, but ſwelling below, containing Florets of a" 
purpliſh Colour. Theſe are each ſucceeded by a ſingle 
downy Seed; it flowers in July, and, if the Seaſon is warm 
and dry, it will ripen its $ in September, but in cold 


Tears never perfects Seeds here, 


It is propagated by Seeds fown upon an open Bed of 
light Earth, where the Plants are to remain, and will 
require no other Care but to keep them clean from 
Weeds, and thm the Plants where they riſe too cloſe. 

The 2d Sort riſes with a Stalk near a Foot high, which 
is garniſhed with indented Leaves, _—_ {mall Spines 
on their Edges ; the upper Part of the Stalk is divided 
into two or three flender Branches, each ſupporting a 
Head of purple Flowers, having Rays incloſed in a ſca- 
ly Empalement. The Roots of this will live two or three 
Years; it flowers in Fane, but unleſs the Summer is 
warm and dry, it will not perfect Seeds in England. The 
Seeds ſhould be ſown where they are to remain, and will 
require no other Culture t han the former. It grows na- 
turally about Madrid, from whence I received the Seeds, 

The 3d Sort grows naturally in /taly, and the Archipe- 
lage; the College of Phyſicians have placed this among 
the medicinal Simples, by the Title of Carline Thiſtle 
the Root is perennial, andſends out many narrow Leaves, 
which are deeply ſinuated, and armed with Spines dn their 
Edges. Theſe he cloſe on the Ground, and between them 
the Flower is ſituated, without Stalk, having many Flo- 
rets, incloſed in a prickly Empalement. Thoſe on the 
Border are white, but thoſe which compoſe the Diſk are 
of a yellowiſh Colour. It flowers in Fuly, but never. 
perfects Seeds in England. | 

It is propagated by Seeds obtained from the Countries 
where it grows naturally ; theſe ſhould be ſown upon a 
Border of light Earth, in a warm Situation, early in A. 
pril, and when the Plants come up, and are fit to tranſ- 
plant, they ſhould be thipned, and thoſe which are drawn 
out, may be tranſplanted, leaving the others two Feet 
alunder, after which the only Culture they require is to 
keep them clean from Weeds in Summer, and in Win- 
ter to cover the Roots with ome old Tanners Bark, to 
prevent the Froſt from penetrating the Ground. 

"The 4th Sort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hep; this riſes with a ſhrubby Stalk, near three Feet 

igh, garniſhed with oblong . Leaves, indented on their 
„ Which have weak Spines at each Indenture ; there 
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are ſeveral weak Branches ſent out on the Sides, each of 
which are terminated by a ſingle Head of Flowers, in- 
cloſed in a common Empalement which ſpreads open, and 
are of a golden Colour, but are never ſucceeded by Seeds 
in England. This is propagated by Slips, or Heads, taken 

from the Flower Stalks in June, and planted in Pots filled 
with light Earth, and plunged into an old Bed of Tan- 

ners Bark, where the Heat is gone, and ſhaded with Mats 

in the Heat of the Day, until they have taken Root, 

after which Time they may be expoſed in the open Air 

till Oclober, when they muſt be removed into Shelter, 

and, during the Winter, ſhould have little Water, and 

in Summer ſhould be exp«{ed with other hardy exotic 

Plants in a ſheltered Situation. 

ATRAPHAXIS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 405. We have no 
Engliſh Name for this. 

The Charagers are, | 

The Flower bath a permanent Empalement, compoſed of 
two ſmall Leaves placed oppoſite, which are coloured. The 
Flower bath two roundiſb ſinuated Petals larger than the 
Empoelentent, which are permanent; it bath fix capillary 
Stamina, which are the Length of the Empalement, crawn- 
ed with roundiſb Summits ; in the Center is ſituated a com- 
preſſed Germen, baving no Style, but crowned by two Stig- 
ma, the Germen afterward becomes @ roundiſh compreſſed 
Seed ſbut up in the Empalement. 

The Species are, 5 

1. ArRAPHAx1s ramis ſpinofts, Hort. Cliff. 138. A. 
trapbaxis with prickly Branches. 

2. ATRAPHAX1s inermis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 355 Atra- 
pbaxis without Spines. Arbuſcula Africana. H. E. 36. 
African creeping Shrub, withLeaves curled on their Sides. 

The 1 Sort grows naturally in Media, from whence 
Dr. Tournefort ſent the Seeds to the Royal Garden at 
Paris, with the Title of Atriplex aro : 

This is a Shrub which riſes four or five Feet high, 
ſending out many weak lateral Branches, which are arm- 
ed with Spines ; theſe are garniſhed with ſmall Spear- 
ſhaped Leaves of an Aſh Colour, which are ſmooth. 
'The Flowers come out at the Ends of the Shoots in 
Cluſters, which conſiſt of two white Leaves tinged with 
purple; and are included in a two leaved Empalement of 
a White herbaceous Colour; theſe appear in Auguſt, 
but the Seeds never ripen here, ſo the Plant is propaga- 
ted b Cuttings, *and muſt be ſcreened from hard Froſt, 
which commonly deſtroys thoſe which are planted in 
the open Air. g 

"The 24d Sort ſends out many ſlender Branches which 
trail on the Ground if not ſupported, theſe are garniſh- 
ed with ſmall oval Leaves, about the Size of thoſe of 
the Knot Graſs, but waved and curled on their 
embracing the Stalk half round at their Baſe, and pla- 
ced alternate. The Flowers come out fram the Wings 
of the Leaves, and have much the Appearance of an 
apetalous Flower, being compoſed of four herbaceous 


Leaves, two of which are the Empalement, the other 


two the Petals ; in the Center is ſituated the compreſſed 
Germen, attended by fix Stamina, but the Seeds are ne- 
ver produced in this Country. It flowers in June and 
uly, "This is a Native of the Country about the Cape o 
g Hape, but has been ſeveral Years in the Engl/ 
Gardens, where it is allowed. a Place more for the Sake 


of Variety than its Beauty. B may be eafily propagated. 
2 by 
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by Cuttings in Summer, and jn Winter the Plants muſt 
be ſcreened from Froſt. | 
ATRIPLEX, Orach, or Arach. 

- "The Charadger:s are, 

It bath female and hermaphrodite Flowers on the ſame 
Plant. The hermaphrodite Flowers bave a permanent Em- 
palement of five Leaves, which are oval, concave and have 
membranaceous Borders ; they have no Petals, but five 
Awl-ſhaped Stamina, placed oppoſite to the Leaves of tbe 
Empalement, ſupporting double Summits, In the Center is 
placed the orbicular Germen, with a ſhort bipartite Style, 
crowned with a reflexed Stigma. The Germen becomes an 
orbicular compreſſed Seed, ſhut up in the five cornered Em- 
palement. The female Flowers have a two leaved Empale- 
ment, which are large, plain, ere, and pointed. They 
have no Petals nor Stamina, but in the Center a compreſſed 
Germen, ſupporting a bibartite Style, crowned by a reflex- 


ed Stigma. The Germen becomes an orbicular compreſſed 


Seed, incloſed in the Heart-ſbaped Valves of the Empalement. 
The Species are, - 

I. ARTRIPLEX caule erecto berbaceo foliis triangulari- 
bus. Hort. Cliff. 469. Orach with an upright herbace- 
ous Stalk, and triangular Leaves. Pale green, or white 
Garden Orach. | 

2. ATRIPLEX caule fruticoſo foliis deltoidibus integris. 
Hort. Cliff. 469. Orach with a ſhrubby Stalk, and en- 
tire Leaves, ſhaped like the Greek Delta. Broad-leaved 
Orach, or ſhrubby Halimus, commonly called Sea Pur- 
lane Tree. | 3 

3. ATRIPLEX caule fruticeſo foliis obovatis, Flor. Suec. 
829. Orach with a ſhrubby Stalk and oval Leaves. 
Shrubby Sea Orach, or Halimus, called Sea Purſlane 
with a narrow Leaf. | 

There are ſeveral other Species of this Genus, ſome 
of which grow naturally in England, but as they are 
Plants of no Beauty, they are rarely admitted into Gar- 
dens, for which Reaſon I ſhall not enumerate them here. 

The 1ſt of theſe Plants was formerly cultivated in the 
Kitchen Gardens, as a culinary Herb, being uſed as Spi- 
nage, and is now by ſome Perſons preferred to it; though, 
in general it is not eſteemed amongſt the Eng/rſb; but the 
French cultivate it for Uſe. | 

There are three or four Sorts of this, whoſe Differ- 
ence is only in the Colour of the Plants; one is of a 
deep green, another of a dark purple, and a third with 
green Leaves and * Borders. I heſe are ſuppoſed to 

be only accidental Varieties from the ſame Seeds, but 
in thirty Years-cultiyation of theſe Sorts, I have never 

et obſerved them to vary, But as there is no other eſ- 
{ential Difference I have not enumerated them. 

Theſe Plants are annual;ſo muſt be ſown for Uſe ear- 
ly in the Spring, or at Michaelmas, ſoon after the Seeds 
are ripe ; at which Time it generally ſucceeds beſt, and 
will be fit for Uſe at leaſt a Month earlier. Theſe Plants 
require no other Culture, but to hoe them when. they 
are about an Inch high ; leaving them about four Inches 
aſunder; and to deſtroy the Weeds, This muſt be done 
in dry Weather, otherwiſe the Weeds will take Root a- 
gain, and render your Work of no Uſe. When your 
Plants are grown about four Inches high, it will be ot 
per to hoe them a ſecond time, in order to clear them 
ah Weeds ; and, if you obſerve the Plants are left too 
cloſe in any Part, you muſt then cut them out. I this 


be well performed, and in dry Weather, the Ground will 


This is a low under Shrub ſeldom riſing 
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remain clean until the Plant is fit for Uſe. Where theſe 
Plants are ſown on a rich Soil, and allowed a good Dif. 
tance, the Leaves will be very large, in which the Good- 
neſsof the Herb conſiſts. This muſt be eaten while young ; 
for, when the Stalks become tough, it is good tor no- 
thing. Some few Plants of each Kind may be permitted 
to ſtand for Seed, to preſerve their Kinds, which will 
ripen in Auguſt, and may then be cut, and laid on a Cloth 
to dry; after which the Seeds may be beaten out, and 
put up for Uſe. The iſt Sort is ordered by the College 
of Phyſicians for medicinal Uſe. 

The 2d Sort was formerly cultivated in y cc as a 
Shrub; and, by ſome Perſons, they were formed into 
Hedges, and conſtantly ſheared to keep them thick ; but 
this Plant is by no Means fit for ſuch Purpoſes, on ma- 
ny Accounts, tor it grows too vigorous ; the Shoots, in 
one Month, at the growing Seaſon of the Year, will 
be two Feet long, provided they have a good Soil; fo 
that a Hedge of this Plant cannot be kept in tolerable 
Order, nor will it ever form a thick Hedge. But a worſe 
Inconvenience attends this Plant; for, in very hard Win- 
ters, it is often deſtroyed ; as alſo, in very dry Summers, 
many of the Plants will decay, whereby there will be- 
come large Gaps in the Hedge. 

But if this Plant is not proper for Hedges yet it may 
have a Place in Wilderneſs Quarters, -where it will ſerve 
to thicken ; and the filver-coloured Leaves will add to 
the Variety, among other Shrubs of the ſame Growth. 
This will grow eight or ten Feet high, and, if ſuffered 


to grow wild, without pruning, will ſpread ſeveral Feet 
in 


mpaſs, and will ſometimes produce Flowers. 

It may be propagated by Cuttings, planted in any of 
the Summer Months on a ſhady Border, where, if they 
areduly watered, they will ſoon take Root, and be fit to 
tranſplant at Micbaelmas, where they are to remain; for 
they do not ſucceed. well in tranſplanting, eſpecially when 
they are grown. pretty large and woody. 

| The 3d Sort grows wild in divers Parts of England, on 
the Sea Side, from whence the Plants may be procured ; 
or it may be propagated by Cuttings, as the former Sort. 
| above two Feet 
and a half but becomes very, buſhy. ,. The Leaves of this 
Kind are narrow, and of a\whitiſh Colour; but are not 
ſo white as thoſe of the former. This may have a 
Place amongſt other low Shrubs ; and, if planted on a 
poor gravelly Soil, will abide ſeveral Years, and make 
a pretty Diverſity. | 

ATROPA. Lin. Gen. Plant: 222. Belladonna. Tourn. 
Inſt. R. H. 77. Deadly Nightſhade. 
The Cbaradters are, | 

The Flower hath a Permanent Empalement of one Leaf, 
cut into ive Parts, it is Bell-ſhaped, the Tube is jhort, 
and fwells towards the Brim, where it ſpreads open, and is 
divided into five equal Parts. It bath fiue Awl-ſbaped Sta- 
mina riſing from the Baſe of the Petal where they join, 
but at the Top ſpread from each other, and_ are_ crowned 
with large Summits which ſtand upward. In the Center 
is ſituated an oval Germen ſupporting a ſlender Style, which 
is erowned by an oblong tranſverſe Stigma. The Germen 
afterward becomes a globular Berry having three Cells, ſit- 
ting on the Empalement, and filled with Kidney-ſhaped _ 


and k 
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The Species are, | 

1. ATROPA caule berbaceo, foliis ovatis integris. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 18 1. Deadly Nightſhade with an herbaccous 
Stalk, and oval entire Leaves. This is the Belladonna 
majoribus foliis & floribus. Tourn. Deadly Nightſhade, 
with larger Leaves and Flowers. And the Solanum le- 
thale. Cluſ. Hiſt. 2. 86. Common Deadly Nightſhade. 

2. AT Ro A caule fruticoſo. Lin. Sp. Plant. 182. Dead- 
y Nightſhade with a ſhrubby Stalk. This is the Bella- 
donna fruteſcens rotundifalia Hiſpanica. Tourn. Inſt. R. 
H. 77. Spaniſh ſhrubby Belladonna with a round Leaf. 

3. BELLADONNA caule berbaceo, foliis ovatis nerwoſis 
marginibus undulatis, Nightſhade with an herbaceous 
Stalk, and oval veined Leaves waved on their Edges. 

The iſt Sort grows wild in many Parts of England. I 
have obſerved it in Woodſtock Park in Oxfordſbire, and in 
great Abundance in Uppark in Hampſbire. This Plant 
hath a perennial Root, which ſends out ſtrong herba- 
ceous Stalks of a purplith Colour, which riſe to the 
Height of 4 or 5 Feet, and are garniſhed with oblong en- 
tire Leaves, which toward Autumn change to a purpliſh 
Colour; the Flowers come out between the Leaves 
ſingly, upon long Foot Stalks ; theſe are large, Bell- 
ſhaped, and of a duſky brown Colour on their Outſide, 
but are purple within. After the Flower is paſt, the 
Germen turns to a large round Berry, a little flated at 
the Top, and is firſt green, but when ripe turns to a 
ſhining black, ſitting cloſe upon the Empalement, and 
contains a purple Juice of a nauſeous ſweet Taſte, and 
tull of ſmall Kidney-ſhaped Seeds. In ſome Places this 
Plant is called Dwwale, but in general Deadly Nightſbade, 
from its Quality. It is rarely admitted into — 
nor indeed ſhould it be ſuffered to grow in any Places 
where Children reſort, for it is a ſtrong Poiſon; and 
there have been ſeveral Inſtances within a few Years 
paſt, of its deadly Quality, ſeveral Children being killed 
with eating the Berries, which are of a fine black Co- 
lour, and about the Size of a black Cherry, and not un- 
pleaſant to the Laſle. 

Mr. Ray gives an Accohnt of the various Symptoms 
it produces, by what happened to a Mendicant Frier, 
upon his drinkipg a Glaſs of Mallow Wine, in which 


this Plant was intuſed : In a ſhort Time he became de- 


lirious, ſoon after was ſeized with a grinning Laughter, 
after that ſeveral irregular Motions, and at laſt a real 
Madneſs ſucceeded, and fuch a Stupidity as thoſe 'that 


- areſottiſhly drunk have, which after all, was cured by a 
Draught of Vinegar. 


Buchanan, in his Hiftory of Scotland, gives an Account 
of the Deſtruction of the Army of Swens, when he in- 
vaded Scotland, by mixing a Quantity of the Juice of 
theſe Berries with the Drink which the Scots by their 
Truce were to ſupply them with; which ſo intoxicated 
the Danes, that the Scots fell upon them in their Sleep, 
and killed the greateſt Part of them, ſo that there were 
icarcely Men enough left to carry off their King. 

The 2d riſes with a ſhrubby fra, to the Height of 6 
or 8 Feet, and divides into many Branches garniſhed with 
round Leaves, in Shape like thoſe of the Storax Tree; 
theſe are placed alternately on the Branches. The Flow- 
ers come out between the Leaves upon ſhort Foot Stalks, 
ſhaped like thoſe of the former, but are much leſs, of a 
dirty yellowiſh Colour, with a few brown Stripes; theſe 
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are never ſucceeded by Berries in England. It grows na- 
turally in Spain, from whence the Seeds may be procured, 
It is propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown in the 
Spring upon a very moderate hot Bed, juſt to bring up 
the Plants; when they are fit to remove, they ſhould be 
each put into a ſeparate ſmall Pot, filled with loamy 
Earth, and ſhaded until they take Root ; then they may 
be placed with other hardy exoticks in a ſheltered Sitna- 
tion, and in Oclober they muſt be removed into the 
Green-houſe. It flowers in July and Auguſt. 

The Seeds of the 3d Sort were ſent me from Campea- 
chy ; this hath a perennial Root, which puts out ſeveral 
channeled herbaceous Stalks, which riſe about 2 Feet 
high, and toward the Top divide into 2 or 3 ſmall 
Branches ; theſe are garniſhed with oval Leaves 4 Inches 
long and 3 broad, which have ſeveral tranſverſe Ribs on 
their under Side, which are prominent. The Flowers 
come out from between the Leaves on ſhort Foot Stalks, 
which are white, and ſhaped like thoſe of the common 


Sort, but art ſmaller. It flowers in July and Auguſt, but 


ſeldom ripens its Fruit in England. It is propagated by 
parting the Roots in Spring, and the Plants muſt be kept in 
the Bark Stove to have them thrive well in this Country. 

AVENA. Lin. Gen. P. 85. Tourn. Inſt. Oats. 

The Characters are, 

It is diſtinguiſhed from «ther Corn, by the Grain grow- 
ing in looſe Panicles. 

AVENA calycibus difpermibus ſeminibus lævibut. Hort. 
Cliff. 25. Oats with 2 ſmooth Seeds in each Empalement. 
There are 3 Sorts of theſe Oats cultivated in England, 
viz. the white, the black, and the brown or red Oat, 
which are ſuppoſed to be wy Sony em Varieties ; but 
where they have been many Years ſeparately cultivated, 
I have never obſerved them to alter. However, as their 
principal Difference is in the Colour of their Grain, I ſhall 
not enumerate them as diſtin Species. There is alſo a 
naked Oat, which is ſometimes cultivated in the diſtant 

Parts of England, but is rarely ſeen near London. 

'The white Sort is the moſt common about London ; 
the black is more cultivated in the Northern Parts of 
England, and is eſteemed a very hearty Food for Horſes ; 


but the firſt makes the whiteſt Meal, and is cultivated 


where the Inhabitants live much upon Oat Cakes. 

The naked Oat is leſs common than either of the 
others, in the Southern Parts of England; tut in the 
North of England, Scotland, and Wale? it is cultivated in 
Plenty. This Sort is eſteemed, becauſe the Grain 
threſhes clean out of the Huſk, and need not be carried 
to the Mill to be made into Oatmeal or Griſt. An Acre 
of Ground doth not yield ſo many Buſhels of theſe, as 
of the common Oats, the Grain being ſmall and naked, 
and goes near in Meaſure; but what is wanting in the 
Meaſure, is ſupplied in Value. 

The red Oats are much cultivated in Derbyſbire, Staf- 


fordſbire, and Cheſbire, but are rarely ſeen in any of the 
Counties near London; though, as they are a very har- 


dy Sort, and give a good Increaſe, they would be well 
worth propagating, eſpecially for all ſtrong Lands. 
The Straw is of a browniſh red Colour, as is alſo the 
Grain, which is very full and heavy, and eſteemed better 
Food for Horſes than either of the former Sorts. 
Oats are very profitable, and abſolutely neceſſary, be- 
ing the principal Grain which Horſes love; and are 
elteemed 
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eſtcemed the moſt wholſome Food for them, being ſweet, 
and of an opening Nature; other Grains being apt to bind, 
which is injurious to labouring Horſes : But if you feed 
them with this Grain ſoon after they are houſed, before 
they have ſweat in the Mow, or are otherwiſe dried, it is 
as bad on the other Hand, for they are then too laxative. 

This Grain is a great Improvement to many Eftates 
in the North of England, Scotland, and Wales ; for it will 
thrive on cold barren Soils, which will produce no other 
Sort of Grain; it will alſo thrive on the hotteſt Land: 
In ſhort, there 15 no Soil too rich or too pocr for it, too 
hot or too cold for it; and in wet Harveſts, when other 
Grain is ſpoiled, this will receive little or no Damage ; 
the Straw and Huſks being of ſo dry a Nature, that if 
they are houſcd wet, they will not heat in the Mow, or 
become mouldy ; fo is of great Advantage in the Nor- 
thern Parts of England, and in Scotland, where their Har- 
veſt is late, and the Autumns wet. 

The Meal of this Grain makes tolerable good Bread, 
and is the common Food of the' Country People in the 
North. In the South it is eſteemed for Pottage, and 
other Meſſes, and in ſome Places they make Beer of it. 

The beſt Time for ſowing Oats is in February or 
March, according as the Seaſon is early or late; and ſome- 
times I have known it ſown in April upon cold Land, and 
has been early ripe. The black and red Oats may be 
ſown a Month earlier than the white, becauſe they are 
hardier. 

Oats are often fown on Land which has the former 
"Year produced Wheat, Rye, or Barley. The common 
Method is to plough in the Stubble about the Beginning 
of February, and fow the Oats, and harrow them in; but 
then they muſt be harrowed the ſame Way as the Fur- 
rows lay, for if it be done croſſways, the Stubble will be 
raiſed on the Surface; but this is not a good Method of 
Huſbandry, for when People have Time to plough the 
Stubble in Autumn, 1 uin rot in Winter; and then 
giving the Land another Ploughing and a good Harrow- 
ing juſt before the Oats are ſo wn, it will make the Ground 
finer and better to receive the Grain. Moſt People allow 
4 Buſhels of Oats to an Acre, but I am convinced 3 
Buſhels are more than enough; the uſual Produce is a- 
bout 25 Buſhels to an Acre, though I have ſometimes 
known more than 30 Buſhels on an Acre. 

Oats are alſo ſown upon Land when it is firſt broken 
up, before the Ground is brought to a Tilth for other 
Grain, and is frequently ſown upon the Sward with one 
Ploughing; but it is much better to give the Sward Time 
to rot before ſowing, for the Roots of the Graſs will pre- 
vent thoſe of the — from ſtriking downward. 

AVENUES are Walks of Trees leading to a Houſe, 
which are generally terminated by ſome diſtant Object. 

Theſe were formerly more the 'Faſte than at preſent, 
there being few old Seats in the Country but have 1 or 
more of theſe Avepues ; and ſome have as many of them 
as there are Views from the Houſe ; but of late theſe are 
diſuſed ; for nothing can be more abſurd, than to have 

the Sight contracted by 2 or more Lines of Trees, which 
ſhut out the View of the adjacent Grounds, whereby the 
Verdure and natural Beauties of the Country are loſt ; 
and where the Avenues are of a conſiderable Length, 
they appear at each End to be only narrow Cuts through 
-a Wood, which never can pleaſe any Perſon of real 


AVE 
Taſte ; and, when the Road to the Houſe is through the 
Avenue, nothing can be more diſagreeable ; for in ap- 
proaching to the Houſe, it is like going through a narrow 
Lane, where the Objects on each Side are ſhut out from 
the View; and when it is viewed from the Houſe, it at 
beſt has only the Appearance of a Road, which being ex- 
tended to — in a ſtrait Line, is not near ſo beauti- 
ful as a common Road, which is loſt by the Turnings, ſo 
as ſeldom to be ſeen to a great Extent : But as theſe Ave. 
nues muſt be made exactly ſtrait, ſo when the Trees are 
grown to amy Size, they entirely break the View, what- 
ever Way Sight is directed through them; and if 
this is in a Park, the Lawn of Graſs through which the 
Avenue is planted, is thereby entirely deprived of the 
Beauty which it naturally would afford, if lefe open and 
well kept : Therefore, whenever the Situation of a Houſe 
will admit of a large open Lawn in Front, the Road to 
the Houſe ſhould be carried round at a proper Diſtance; 
and, if it be carried ſometimes through 'Frees, and fer- 
pented in an eaſy natural Way, it will be much more beau- 
tiful than any ſtiff formal Avenue, how large ſoever made. 

But as there may be ſome Perſons ſo much wedded to 
the old Way of laying out and planting Grounds, as to 
prefer Avenues to the moſt beautiful Diſpoſition of 

wns, Woods, c. I ſhall mention the beſt Methods 
of deſigning and planting them: | 

The uſual Width allowed to theſe Avenues was gene- 
rally as much as the whole Breadth of the Houſe; but it 
will be better if they are planted 120r 14 Feet wider; be» 
cauſe when the Trees are grown to any conſiderable Size, 
they will ſpread and overhang, fo will contract the View. 

s for Avenues to Woods or ProſpeQs, Ac. they ought 
not to be leſs than 60 Feet in Breadth; and becauſe ſuch 
Walks are a long Time before they are ſhady, it will be 
-convenient to plant another Row on each Side, rather 
than to loſe the Statelineſs that the main Walk will at- 
ford in Time by being broad, where any Thing of a 
Proſpect is to be gained. | 

The Rows ſhould not be planted nearer one another 
than 35 or 40 Feet, eſpecially if the Trees are of a ſpread- 
ns Kind; and the ſame Diſtance, if they are for a regular 
Grove. 

The Trees proper for planting Avenues, are the Eng- 
Jliſb Elm, the Lime Tree, the Horſe Cheſnut, the com- 
mon Cheſnut, the Beach, and the Abele. : 

The Engliſh Elm is approved for all Places where it 
will ſucceed; which it will do in moſt Places, except in 
very wet or cold ſhallow Grounds ; becauſe it will bear 
cutting, heading, lopping in any Manner whatſoever, 
and probably, with better Succeſs than any other Tree. 

2dly, The Lime Tree; becauſe it will do well in ow 
Soil, if the Bottom be not hot and 2 ; and becau 
of its regular Shape, the Agreeableneſs of its Shade, and 

the beautiful Colour of its — 

3dly, The Horſe Cheſnut is alſo to be uſed in ſuch 

Places as are very well defended from ſtrong Winds; be- 
cauſe, wherever it grows freely, if it be not ſkilfully ma- 

naged now-and then by cutting, the Branches are ſubject 
to fplit down. This Tree is valuable on Account of its 


quick Growth, the Earlineſs of its coming out, the No- 

bleneſs of its Leaves, and the Beauty of its Flowers, be- 

ing a ſine Tree both for Shade and Ornament. This de- 

lights. in a ſtrong hearty Soil, but. will do well in any rx 
| era 
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lerable Soil, af good Care be taken in the planting of it; 


but wherever\theſe Trees are planted in Avenues, they 


ſhould be plachd 24 Feet aſunder, that their Heads may 
have Room to Ipread, otherwiſe they will not appear ſo 
beautiful. 

4thly, The common Cheſnut will do well in a proper 
Soil, and will riſe to a conſiderable Height, if planted 
cloſe together; but if it be planted ſingly, where the 
Tree can take its own natural Shape, it is rather inclined 
to ſpread and grow globous, than tall. 

thly, The Beech is recommended by ſome ; but this 

ſeldom ſucceeds well after tranſplanting, without ex- 
traordinary Care; though it arrives to a very large Tree 
in many Places in England, where it grows naturally, 
but is the moſt tedious and troubleſome to raiſe, to any 
tolerable Size, in a Nurſey. 

6thly, The Abele: This, indeed, grows more diſ- 


perſed and looſe in its Head than any of the former, and 


conſequently, is worſe for Defence; but yet is not to be 
left out from the Number of Trees for Avenues, becauſe 
it is the quickeſt in Growth of all the Foreſt Trees, and 
will thrive in almoſt any Soil, but particularly in wet 
Ground, where few of the before-mentioned Trees will 
thrive, and ſeldom fails in tranſplanting. 

7thly, The Oak; but this is ſeldom uſed in planting 
Avenues, becauſe it requires fo long a Time to raiſe it up 


to any tolerable Stature in the Nurſery Way ; nor is it 


apt to thrive much after it has been tranſplanted, if at 
any Bigneſs. 

As for the Alder, Aſh, Platanus, and Sycamore, they 
are but rarely uſed for planting Avenues. 

The old Method of planting Avenues with regular 
Rows of Trees, has been much diſuſed of late Years, 
and a more magnificent Method of planting Avenues in- 
troduced ; which 1s, to plant the Trees in Clumps or 
Platoons, making the Opening much wider than before; 
and place the Clumps ot Trees at about 3 hundred Feet 
Diſtance from each other. In each of theſe Clumps they 
plant ſeveral Trees in an irregular Manner, but this is 
only to be practiſed where the Avenue is of a tolerable 
Length; for in ſhort Walks, it will not appear ſo ſightly 
as even Rows of Trees, eſpecially where the View on 
each Side is contracted; but where there is Room, this 
Method is to be preterred ; for, as a Perſon rides through 
the Avenue, the Opening between the Trees to the 
Turf, where the Deer are feeding, is much more agree- 
able than in paſſing between ſtrait Rows of Trees. The 
Trees ſhould be — 30 Feet aſunder in the Clumps, 
and a little Pitch thrown up round each Clump, with a 
Fence to prevent the Deer from coming to bark them. 
AURANTIUM; the Orange Tree. 

The Cbaraclert are, 

The Empalement of the Flower is ſmall, of one Leaf, in- 
Kented in 5 Parts. The Flower hath 5 oblong ſpreading 
Petals, and many Stamina, which are frequently joined in 
2 Bodies at Bottom, and are crowned by ob- 
leng Summits. In the Center is fituated the round Germen, 
ſupporting a cylindrical Style, crowned by a globular Sti 
ma. The Germen becomes a globular fleſby Fruit, com 2 
at both Ends, baving a thick fleſby Pulp, and divided into 
ſeveral Cells, each containing 2 oval callous Seeds, 

The Species are, R 
1. AURANTIUM foliis ovato-lanceolatis glabrihs. O- 
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range Tree, with oval Spear-ſhaped ſmooth Leaves. 
The common Sewlle Orange. 

2. AURANTIUM foliis Janceolatis acutis glabris. Orange 
Tree, with pointed Spear-ſhaped ſmooth Leaves. I his 
is the Aurantium Sinenſe. F. Heſp. The China Orange. 

3. AURANTIOM foliis lineart- lanceolatis glabris. O- 
range Tree, with narrow Spear-ſhaped ſmooth Leaves. 
Aurantium anguſlo ſalicis folio dictum. Boerh. Ind. alt. 
Orange Tree, with narrow Leaves called Willow-leaved 
Orange, and by ſome the Turkey Orange. 

4. AURANTIUM foliis ovato-lanceolatis eraſſis lucidis 
fruftu maxima. Orange Tree, with thick ſhining oval 

ar-ſhaped Leaves, and a large Fruit. This is the 
urantium frutiu maximo Indie Orientalis. Boerb. Ind. 
alt. The pelmoes, or Shaddock. 

5. AURANTIUM pumilum foliis ovatis floribus ſeſſilibus. 
Dwarf Orange Tree with oval Leaves, and. Flowers 
growing cloſe to the Branches. Nutmeg Orange. 

There are many Varieties of this, as there is of moſt 
other Fruits, which have ariſen from Culture; but thoſe 
here enumerated may ſtrialy be allowed to be diſtinct 
Species. The Varieties in the Engliſh Gardens are, m. 
The yellow and white firiped leaved Orange. 2. The curled 
leaved Orange. 3. The berned Orange. 4. The double 
flowering Orange. And 5. The ber mapbrod te Orange. 

The China Orange is not ſo hardy as the Seville, there- 
fore muſt be treated more tenderly, placing it in Winter 
in the warmeſt Part of the Green- houſe, and houſing it 
earlier in Autumn, otherwiſe the Fruit will all drop 
from the Trees. This Sort rarely produces good Fruit 
in England, nor are the Leaves of the Tree near ſo large 
or beautiful, as thoſe of the Seville Orange; therefore 
the latter ſhould be preferred, and only a Tree or two 
of the China Sort kept for Variety. ; 

The Dwarf Orange is alſo tender, and the Leaves are 
very ſmall, growing in Cluſters; the Joints of the 
Branches are very near each other, and the Flowers of 
theſe grow very cloſe together, and appear like a Noſe- 
gay, the: Branches being covered with them. This Sort, 
when in Flower, is proper to place in a Room or Gallery, 
to adorn them ; the Flowers being very ſweet, will per- 
fume the Air of the Place; but theſe are ſeldom to be 
found in good Health, becauſe they muſt be treated with 
more Care than the common Orange and Lemon Trees; 
as muſt alſo the Shaddock, otherwiſe the Fruit will al- 
ways drop off in Winter. The Pumpelmors was brought 
from the Eaft-Indies by one Capt. Shaddeck, from whom 
the Inhabitants of the Weſt-Indies gave this Fruit the 
Name. But the Fruit has greatly degenerated fince it 
has been in the Weſt-Indies, by raiſing the Trees from 
Seeds; the greateſt Part of which produce harſh ſour 
Fruit, greatly inferior to the original Sort, the Fleſh or 
Pulp of which is red, whereas the greater Part of the 
Trees in America produce Fruit with a pale yellow Fleſh - 
If they would bal Gen the good Sort, they might have 
it in as great Plenty as they pleaſed; but there are few. 
Perſons in that Part of the World, who underſtand the 
Method of grafting or budding Fruit Trees; and if they 
did, they are ſo negligent of their Fruits, Ic. as ſeldom 
to give themſelves any farther Trouble, than to put the 
Seeds into the Ground, and leave them to grow as Na- 
ture ſhall incline. 

In Proof of what I have here ſaid, I cannot omit to 

mention, 
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mention, that a few Years ago, I ſent two ſmall Trees 
of the true Seville Orange to Jamaica, where this Sort 
was wanting; and from theſe many other Trees were 
budded, which have produced Plenty of Fruit, ſome of 
which were ſent to England laſt Year; and although 
they were long in their Paſſage, yet they were greatly ſu- 
perior to any of the ſame Kinds which are imported 
from Spain or Portugal; one of thoſe affording three 
Times the Quantity of Juice, that a Fruit of equal Size 
from either of thoſe Countries does, | 

All the Sorts of Orange 'T1ees with ſtriped Leaves are 
tender, therefore muſt be placed in a warm Part of the 
Green-houſe in Winter, and muſt be treated with more 
Care than the common Sort, otherwiſe they will not 
thrive. Theſe are varieties which ſome Perſons are 
fond of, but they never produce good Fruit, nor are the 
Flowers produced. in fo great Plenty, therefore a few 
only ſhould be preſerved for the Sake of Variety. 

The horned Orange differs from the other Sorts, in 
the Fruit dividing into Parts, and the Rind expanding in 
Form of Horns: This and the diſtorted Orange, are 
preſerved by ſome curious Perſons for Variety, but the 
are-not ſo beautiful as the common Orange. There 1s 
alſo a great Variety of ſweet Oranges both in the Ea 
and We/t-Indies, ſome of which are much more eſteemed 
than thoſe we now have in Europe ; but as they are much 
tenderer, they will not thrive in this Country with the 
common Culture; therefore I ſhall not enumerate them, 
but ſhall proceed to __ Directions for the Management 
of Orange Trees in England. 

If you purpoſe to raiſe Stocks for budding of Oranges, 
you ſhould procure ſome Citron Seeds which were duly 
ripened; for the Stocks of this Kind are preferable to 
any other, both for Quickneſs of Growth, as alſo that 
they will take Buds of either Orange, Lemon, or Ci- 
tron ; next to theſe are the Seville Orange Seeds. The 
beſt Seeds are uſually to be had from rotten Fruits, which 
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from the Sun in the Heat of the Day. In this Method 
with due Care, your Plants will grow to be 2 Feet high 
by July, when you mult begin to harden them by De- 
grecs, in raiſing your Glaſles very high, and when the 
Veather is good, take them ue off ; but do not expoſe 
them to the open Sun in the Heat of the Day, but rather 
take off the Glaſſes, and ſhade the Plants with Mats, 
which may be taken off when the Sun declines ; for the 
violent Heat in the Middle of the Day would be very in- 
jurious to them while young. Toward the End of $: 
tember you muſt houſe them, ' obſerving to place them 
near the Windows of the Green-houſe, to prevent the 
Damps from moulding their tender Shoots. During the 
Winter. Seaſon they may be often refreſhed with Water, 
and in March or April, waſh their Heads and Stems, to 
clear them from the Filth that may have ſettled thereon, 
during their being in the Houle ; and you mult alſo give 
them a gentle hot Bed in the Spring, which will greatly 
forward them; but harden them by the Beginning of Fune, 
that they may be in right Order to bud in Auguſt ; when 
you ſhould make Choice of Cuttings from Trees that are 
healthy and fruitful, of whatever Kinds you pleaſe, ob- 
ſerving that the Shoots are round; the Buds of theſe be- 
ing much better and eaſier jo part from the Wood, than 
ſuch as are flat. When you have budded the Stocks, you 
ſhould remove them into a Green-houſe, to defend them 
from Wet, turning the Buds from the Sun; but let 
them have as much free Air as poſſible, and refreſh them 
often with Water. In a Month's Time after budding, 
you will ſee which of them has taken; you muſt then 
untie them, that the binding may not pinch the Buds, and 
let them remain in the Green-houſe all the Winter; ther 
in the Spring, prepare a moderate hot Bed of Tanrers 
Bark; and, after having cut off the Stocks about 3 Inches 
above the Buds, plunge their Pots into the hot Bed, ob- 
ſerving to give them Air and Water, as the Heat of the 
Weather ſhall require; but be ſure to ſcreen them from 


are eaſy to be procured in Spring; then prepare a good the Violence of the Sun during the Heat of the Day. In 


hot Bed, of either Horſe Dung or Tanners Bark ; the laſt 
of which is much the better, if you can eaſily procure it. 
When this Bed is in a moderate Temper for Heat, you 
muſt ſow your Seeds in Pots of good rich Earth, and 
lunge them into the hot Bed ; obſerving to give them 
ater frequently, and raiſe the Glaſſes in the great 
Heat of — to give proper Air, leſt the Seeds ſnould 
ſuffer by too great Heat: In 3 Weeks Time your Seeds 
will come up, and if the young Plants are not ſtinted, ei- 
ther for Want of proper Heat or Moiſture, they will be 
in a Month's Time after their Appearance, fit to tranſ- 
plant into ſingle Pots: You muſt therefore renew your 
hot Bed, and having prepared a Quantity of ſmall Halt- 
penny Pots (which are about 5 Inches over at the Top), 
fill theſe half full of good freſh Earth, mixed with very 
rotten Cow Dung ; and then ſhake out the young Planis 
from the large Pots, with all the Earth about them, that 
you may the better ſeparate the Plants without tearing 
their Roots; and having half filled the Pots with Earth, 
put a ſingle Plant into each of the ſmall Pots; then fill 
them up with the ſame Earth as before directed, plunging 
the Pots into the new hot Bed, giving them a good Wa- 
tering to fix the Earth to their Roots, and obſerve to re- 
t the ſame very often (for this Plant, when in a hot 
Bed, requires much Water); but be ſure io ſcreen them 


this Management, if your Buds ſhoot kindly, they will 
w to the Height of 2 Feet or more, by Fuly; at which 
ime you muſt begin to harden them before the cold 
Weather comes on, that they may the better ſtand in 
the Green-houſe the following Winter. The 1ſt Winter 
after their Shooting, you muſf keep them very warm; 
for, by forcing them in the Bark Bed, they will be ſome- 
what tender; but it is very neceſlary to raiſe them to 
their Height in one Seaſon, that their Stems may be 
ſtrait : For the Trees, which are 2 or more Yeafs grow- 
ing to their heading Height, the Stems' are always 
crooked. In the ſucceeding Years, their Management 
will be the ſame as in full grown Trees, which will be 
hereafter treated of: I ſhall therefore, now, proceed to 


treat of the Management of ſuch Trees as are brought | 


over every Year in Cheſts from Italy; which is, indeed, 
by much the quicker Way of furniſhing a Green-houſe 
with large Trees; for thoſe which are raiſed from Seeds 
in England, will not grow ſo large in their Stems under 
.18 or 20 Years, as theſe will have when brought over ; 
and although their Heads ſmall when we receive 
them, yet in 3 Years, winh | good Management, they 

will obtain large Heads and produce Fruit. 
In the choice of theſe Trees, obſerve the Difference 
of their Shoots and Leaves (if they have any upon them) 
to 
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to diſtinguiſh their different Sorts, for tlie Shaddock and 


Citrons always make much ſtronger Shoots than the 


Orange; for which reaſon the [talian Gardeners, who 
raiſe theſe Trees for Sale, generally propagate thoſe 
Sorts, and bring few of the Seville Orange Trees over, 
which are much more valuable, both for their Flowers 
and Fruit; alſo prefer thoſe that have two good Buds 
in each Stock (for many of them have but one, which 
will always produce an irregular Head): The Straitneſs 


of the Stem, Freſhneſs of the Branches, and Plumpneſs 


of the Bark, are neceſſary Obſervations. 

When you are furniſhed with a parcel of Trees, 
pare a moderate hot Bed of Tanners Bark, in L 
and Breadth according to the Number of Trees 
forced; then put your Trees into a Tub of Water 
upright, about half way of the Stems, leaving the Head 
and upper Part of the Stem out of the Water, the bet- 
ter to draw and imbibe the Moiſture. In this Situation 
they may remain two or-gheee Days (according to their 
Plumpneſs when you- receive them) ; then take them 


. out, and clean their Roots from all Filth, cutting off all 


broken or bruiſed Roots, and all the ſmall Fibres, which 
are quite dried by being ſo long out of the Earth; and 
ſcrub the Stems with a hard Hair Bruſh, cleaning them 
afterwards with a Cloath; then cut off the Branches 
about three Inches from the Stem, and having prepared 
a Quantity of good freſh Earth, mixed with very rotten 
Neats Dung, plant- your Trees therein, obſerving never 
to put them into large Pots ; for if they are but big e- 
nough to contain their Roots, it is ſufficient at firſt Plant- 
ing ; and be ſure to put ſome Potſherds and large Stones 
in the Bottom of each Pot, to keep the Holes from 
being ſtopped with Earth, that theWater may freely paſs 
off, and wrap ſome Haybands round their Stems, from 
Bottom to Top, to prevent the Sun from drying their 
Bark; then plunge theſe Pots into the Bark Bed, wa- 
tering them well to ſettle the Earth to their Roots, fre- 
quently repeating the fame all over their Heads and 
Stems, being very careful not to over water them, eſ- 
pecially before mm have made good Roots ; and ab- 
ſerve to ſcreen the Glaſſes of your hot Bed from the Sun 
in the Heat of the Day. 

It your Trees take to grow kindly (as there is little 
Reaſon to doubt of, if the Directions given be duly ob- 
ſerved), they will have made ſtrong Shoots by the Be- 
ginning of June; at which Time ſtop their Shoots, to 
obtain lateral Branches to furniſh their Heads; now give 
them Air plentifully, and begin to harden them, that 
in the middle of July they may be removed into the 
open Air, in ſome warm Situation, defended from the 
great Heat of the Sun, and from Winds, that they may 
be hardened before Winter. About the End of Septem- 
ber you ſhould houſe thete Plants, ſeting them at firſt 
in the front of the Green-houſe, near the Glaſſes, keep- 
ing the Windows open at all Times when the weather 
will permit; and about the latter End of Ochober, when 
you bring in the Myrtles, and other leſs tender Trees, 
you mult ſet your Oranges in the warmeſt and beſt Part 
of the Houſe, placing lower Plants or Trees in the Front, 
to hide their Stems. During the Winter, let your 
Waterings be frequent, but give them not too much at 
a Time; for now their Heads are but ſmall, and there- 
tore incapable to diſcharge too great a Quantity of 
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Moiſture ; and take great Care to guard them from 
Froſt. 

In Spring, when you begin to take out ſome of your 
hardieſt Sorts of Plants, to thin your Houſe, v 2h and 


cleanſe the Stems and Leaves of your Orange Trees, 


taking out the upper Part of the Farth in che Pots, 
filling them up with good freſh rich Earth, laying thereon 
a little rotten Neats Dung round the Outſide of the 
Pots; but do not let it lye near the Stem of the Trees; 
then place them at wider Diſtances in the Houſe, that 
the Air may circulate round their Heads ; giving them 
ir diſcretionally, as the Weather grows warm, but do 
not)\remove them into the open Air until the middle or 
nd of May, when the Weather is ſettled ; for 
imes when they are removed out too ſoon, the 
Mornings often proving cold, give them at leaſt a great 
Check which will change the Colour of their Leaves, 
and many Times kill the extreme weak Part of the 
Shoots. Let the Situation for your Orange Trees, du- 
ring the Summer Seaſon, be as much defended from the 
Sun in the Heat of the Day, and ſtrong Winds, as poſſi- 
ble, by tall Trees or Hedges; both of which, are very 
hurtful to them, if expoſed thereto. | 

As theſe Trees advance, it will be neceſſary in the 
Summer to ſtop ſtrong Shoots when they grow irregular, 
to force out lateral Branches to fill the Head ; but do 
not pinch off the Tops of all the Shoots (as is the Prac- 
tice of ſome), which will fill the Tree with ſmall Shoots, 
too weak to ſupport Fruit; but endeavour to form a re- 
gular Head, and obtain ſtrong Shoots, taking away weak 
trifling Branches where they are too cloſe. 

During the Summer Seaſon, yeur Orange Trees will 
require frequent Waterings in dry Weather, eſpecially 
if they are large; therefore you ſhould endeavour to 
have the Water as near the Trees as poſſible, to ſave the 
Trouble of carrying it, which in a large Quantity of 
Trees, takes up much Time. Your Watef ſhould be 
ſoft, and expoſed to the Air, but never add Dung of any 
Sort thereto ; which, although by mary frequently re- 
commended, yet has always been found deſtructive to 
theſe, and all other Trees, if much uſed; it being like 
hot Liquors to human Bodies, which, at firſt taking, 
ſeem to add Vigour, yet certainly leave the Body weaker 
after ſome Time, than before. 

Your Orange Trees will require to be ſhifted and new 
potted every other Year, therefore you muſt prepare a 
Quantity of good Earth, at leaſt a Year before you-in- 
tend to uſe it, that it may be well mixed and perfectly 
rotten, The beſt Seafon for this Work is about the 
End of April, that they may have taken freſh Root be- 
fore they are removed out of the Green-houſe ; and 
when this work is performed, it will be neceſſary to let 
them remain in the Houſe a Fortnight longer than uſual, 
to be well ſettled. 

In performing this Work, after you have draun the 
Trees out of the Pots, you muſt cut off all the Roots 
round the Outſide of the Ball of Earth, and take away 
all mouldy Roots (if any ſuch be); then with a ſharp 
Iron Inſtrument, get as much of the old Facth from be- 
tween the Roots as poſſible, being careful not to break 
or tear the Roots; then ſet the Root of the Tree into a 
large Tub of Water for 2 a Quarter of an Hour, to 
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foak the under Part of the Ball of Tarth; and after- 
wards ſcrub the Stems of the Trees with a hard Hair 
Bruth, cleaning them, and the Heads, with Water, and 
a ſoft woollen Cloth. Your Pots being prepared, with 
Jome Potſherds and large Stones in the Bottom, put ſome 
of your freſh Earth into the Pot, about 3 or 4 Inches 
thick ; and having placed your Tree thereon, in ; Mid- 
dle of the Pot, upright, fill it up with the ſame rich 
Earth, preſſing it down hard with your Hands; then wa- 
ter the Tree all over the Head, with a Watering Pot that 


has a Roſe upon the Spout, to let, the Water fall light and 


thick (as in.a Shower of Rain) ; and in watering theſe 
Trees, do it in the ſame Manner, during the Time the 
abide in the Houſe after ſhifting; this will greatly — 
their Heads, and promote their taking freſh Roots. 

When you firſt ſet theſe Trees abroad after ſhifting, 
you ſhould place them near the Shelter of Hedges, and 
faſten their Stems to ſtrong Stakes, to prevent their being 
diſturbed by Winds; which ſometimes will blow freſh 
Planted Trees out of the Pots, if too much expoſed 
thereto, and greatly injure their new Roots, 

If old Orange Trees have been ill managed, and their 
Heads become ragged and decayed, the beſt Method to 
reſtore them, is to cut off the greateſt Part of their 
Heads early in March, and draw them out of the Tubs 
or Pots, and ſhake off the Earth from their Roots, cut- 
ting away all ſmall Fibres and mouldy Roots; and then 
ſoak and clean their Roots, Stems, and Branches, plant- 
ing them into good Earth, and ſetting them into a hot 
Bed of Tanners Bark, as was directed for ſuch Trees as 
came from abroad, managing them in the ſame Manner : 
By this Method they will produce new Heads, and in 2 
- Sans Time, become good Trees again. But if theſe are 
large Trees, and have grown in 'Tubs for ſeveral Years, 

'our beſt Way will be to prepare a Parcel of rough Baſ- 
— (ſuch as are uſed for baſketing Ever-greens, when 
ſerit to a diſtant Place): Let theſe be ſomewhat leſs than 
the Tubs you deſign to, plant your Trees into; then 
plant your Trees herein, plunging them into the hot 
Bed, and about the Beginning, of July, when they have 
made gocd Shoots, you may remove them into the Tybs, 
with their Baſkets about them, filling the empty Space 
with the ſame good Earth. This will preſerve your Tubs 
from rotting in the Bark, and the Trees will do as well 
as if planted in the Tubs at firſt, provided you are care- 
ful in removing the Baſkets, not to diſturb their Roots ; 
tet them remain in the Green-houſe a Fortnight or three 
Wecks after planting, before you ſet them abroad. 

Theſe Trees being new potted or tubbed every other 
Year, thoſe Years in which they are not ſhifted, you 
muſt in April obſerve to take out as much of the old 
Farih from the Tops of the Pots and Tubs, alſo round 
the Sides of them, as poſſible, without injuring the Roots, 
and fill them up with freſh Earth; you muſt alſo waſh 
and clean their _ and Leaves from Filth, which will 
greatly ſtrengthen their Flowering, and cauſe them to 
ſhoot vigorouſly the following Summer. | 

In the Management of Orange Trees which are in 
good Health, the chief Care ſhould be to ſupply them 
with Water duly, and not (as is ſometimes practiſed) 
ſtarve them in Winter, whereby their Fibres are dried, 
and become mouldy, to the great Prejudice of the Trees; 
nor to give them Water in too great Abundance ; but 
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rather let their Waterings be frequent, and given in mo- 
derate Quantities. Oblerve allo, that the Water has 
free Paſlage to drain off, for if it be detained in the Tuby 
or Pots, it will rot the tender Fibres of the Roots. Dutin 

the Winter Seaſon, they muſt have a large Share of Air 

when the Weather is tavourable; for nothing is morg 
injurious to theſe Trees than ſtifling them; nor ſhould 
they be placed oo near each other in the Green-houſe; 


- but ſet at ſuch Piſtance, that their Branches may be clear 


of each other, and the Air may circulate freely round 
their Heads, ummer they ſhould be placed where 
the Winds are not violent, and to have the Morning and 
Evening Sun; for it they are too much expoſed to the 
Mid-day Sun, they will not thrive. The beſt Situation 
for them 1s near ſome large Flantation of "Trees, which 
will break the Force of the Winds, and ſcreen them from 
the violent Heat of the Sun. In ſuch a Situation they 
may remain until the Beginning of O#»ber, or later, ac- 
cording as the Seaſon * gar wage for if they are 
carried into the Green-houſe early, and the Autumn 
ſhould prove warm, it will occaſion the Trees to make 
freſh Shoots, which. will be weak and tender, and ſo lia- 
ble to periſh in Winter ; and ſometimes it will occaſion 
their flowering in Winter, which greatly weakens the 
Trees: Nor ſhould they remain ſo long abroad as to be 
injured by Morning Froſts. 

The beſt Compoſt for Orange Trees is two-thirds of 
freſh Earth from a good Paſture, which ſhould not be 
too light, nor over ſtiff, but rather a Hazel Loam; this 
ſhould be taken about 10 Inches deep with the Sward, 
which ſhould be mixed with the Earth to rot, and 1 3d 
Part of Neats Dung ; theſe ſhould be mixed together, at 
leaſt 12 Months before it is uſed, obſerving to turn it 
over every Month, to mix it well, and to rot the Sward; 
this will alſo break the Clods, and cauſe the Mould to be 
finer, Before you make uſe of this Earth, you ſhould 

ſs it through a rough Screen, to ſeparate the great 
Frones and the Roots of the Sward; but by no Means 
ſift the Earth too fine; lor this is very prejudicial to moſt 
Plants, but particularly to Orange 'Trees. 

Of late Years there have been many of theſe Trees 
planted againſt Walls, and Frames of Glaſs made to fix 
over them in Winter; and ſome few curious Perſons have 
planted theſe Trees in the open Ground, and have ereaeA 
moveable Covers to put over theſe Trees in Winter, 
which are ſo contrived as to be all taken away in Sum- 
mer: Where theſe have been well executed, the Trees 
have made great Progreſs in their Growth, and produced 


a much larger Quantity of Fruit, which have ripened ſo 


well, as to be extremely good for eating. It theſe are 

lanted either againſt walls with Deſign of training the 
2 to the Walls, or in Borders at a ſmall Dil- 
tance, ſo as to train them up as Standards, there ſhould 
be a Fire Place or two, in proportion to the Length of 
the Wall, and Flues catried the whole Length of the 
Wall, to warm the Air in very,,cold Weathyr, other- 


' wiſe it will be very difficult to preſerve the Troes in very 


hard Winters ahve; or, if they do live through the 
Winter, they will be ſo much weakened by the Cold, as 
not to be recovered the following Summer to a proper 
Strength for bearing; ſo that wherever theſe Trees are 
intended to be placed againſt or near old Walls, the Flues 
ſhould be built up againſt the Front, allowing four Inches 
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Thickneſs of the Brick Work, on each Side the Flues, 
obſerving to faſten this with Irons, at proper Diſtances, 
to ſecure it from ſeparating from the old Wall: The 
Manner of making theſe Flues 1s fully explained under 
the Article of Hot Walls. Where this is made, there 
will be no Hazard of loſing the Trees, be the Winter 
ever ſo ſevere, with a little proper Care ; whereas, if 
this is wanting, it will require great Care and Trouble 
to cover and uncover the Glaſſes every Day, when there 


is any Sun; and if the Wall is not thicker than * 0 


uſually built, the Froſt will penetrate through the Walls 
in ſevere Winters; ſo that covering and ſecuring the 
Glaſſes of the Front will not be ſufficient to preſerve the 
Trees, be it done with ever ſo much Care: Therefore 
the firſt Expence of the Walls will fave great Trouble 
and Charge, and be the ſecureſt Method. 

If the Ground is wet, or of a ſtrong Clay, ſo as to de- 
tain the Moiſturg, the Borders ſhould be raiſed above 
the Level of the Ground, m Proportion to the Situation 
of the Place; for where the Wet lies in Winter near the 
Surface, it will greatly prejudice, if not totally deſtr 
the Trees; ſo that Lime Rubbiſh ſhould be laid at leaſt 
2 Feet thick, in the Bottom of the Border, to drain off 
the Wet; and the Earth ſhould be laid 2 and a half or 3 
Feet thick thereon, which will be a ſufficient Depth for 
the Roots of the 'Trees. In theſe Borders there may be 
a few Roots of the Guernſey and Belladonna Lillies plant- 
ed, or any other exotick bulbous-rooted Flowers, which 
do not grow-high, or draw toomuch Nouriſhment from 
the Borders; and theſe, producing their Flowers in Au- 
tumn or Winter,. will make a good Appearance, and 
thrive much better than if kept in Pots. 

The Management of the Orange Trees in theſe Places, 
is nearly the ſame as hath been directed for thoſe in Pots 
or Tubs, excepting that the Borders ſhould be dug, and 


_ refreſhed with ſome very rotten Dung, every Year. 


AURICULA URSI, Bear's Ear, or Auricula. 

To enumerate the Diverſities of this Plant, would be 
almoſt impoſſible ; for every Year produces vaſt Quan- 
tities of new Flowers, differing in Shape, Size, or Colour 
of the Flowers; and ao in the Leaves of theſe Plants 
there is as great a Variety, fo that the ſkilful Floriſt is 
capable of diſtinguiſhing many of the Sorts thereby. 

But as it ſeldom happens, that ſuch of theſe — 
as are at one Time in great Eſteem, continue to be re- 
garded a few Years after, (there being {till finer or larger 
Flowers produced from Seeds, which are what the Flo- 
riſts chiefly ſeek after), it would be needleſs to mention 
any of them; wherefore I ſhall proceed to give the Cha- 
racters of a good Auricula. 

1, The Stem of the Flower ſbould be lofty and ſtrong. 

2. The Fost Stalk of the Flower ſhould be ſhort, that the 
Umbel may be regular and cloſs. 

3. The Pipe or Neck of each Flower ſbould be ſbort, and 
the Flowers large, and regularly ſpread, being no ways in- 
clinable to cup. 

4. That the Colaurs are bright, and well mixed. 

5. That the Eye of the Flower be large, round, and of a 
822d White, or Yellow; and that the Tube or Neck be not 
700 wide. 

All the Flowers of this Kind, that want any of the 
above mentioned Properties, are now rejected by ever 
good Floriſt ; for as the Varieties every Year increa 
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from Seeds, ſo the bad ones are turned out to make room 
for their Betters ; but in ſome the Paſſion for new Flow- 
ers ſo much prevails, that, ſuppoſing the old Flower 
greatly preferable to a new one, if it 1s of their own 
raiſing, the latter muſt take Place of the old one. 

In order to obtain good Flowers from Seeds, you muſt 
make choice of the beſt Flowers you have; which ſhould 
be expoſed to the open Air, to have the Benefit of Show- 
ers, without which they ſeldom produce good Seeds : 
The Time of their Ripening is in June, which you will 
eaſily know, by the Seed Veſſel turning to a brown Co- 
lour, and opening; you mult therefore be careful leſt 
the Seeds be fcattered out of the Veſſel, tor it will not 
be all fit to gather at the ſame Time. 

The Time for ſowing this Seed is commonly in Au- 
guſ? ; but if it be ſown any Time before Chriſtmas, it 
will be Time enough. 


The beſt Sertfor this Seed is good freſh light ſandy 


Mould, mixed with _ rotten Neats Dung, or very 


rotten Dung from the Bottom of an old hot Bed: With 
this you ſhould fill your Pots, Boxes, or Baſkets, in which 
you intend to ſow your Seeds; and having levelled the 
Surface of the Earth very ſmooth, ſow your Seeds there- 
on, covering it very lightly with rotten Willow Mould 
taken out of the Stems of decayed hollow Willow Trees 
then cover the Box, Sc. with a Net or Wire, to prevent 
the Cats, Fowls, &c. from ſcratching out, or _— 
the Seeds too deep; for whenever this happens, the See 
will remain a Year in the Ground before the Plants ap- 
pear, if it ſhould grow at laſt; ſo that many Perſons ne- 
ver cover theſe Seeds, but leave them upon the Surface 
of the Earth, in the Boxes, for the Rain to waſh them 
into the Ground, which is often the beſt Method : Let 
theſe Boxes, Ac. be placed fo as to receive half the Day's 
Sun, during the Winter Seaſon ; but in the Beginning of 
March, remove them where they may only have the 
Morning Sun till 10 of the Clock; for your young Plants 
will now ſoon begin to appear, which, if expoſed to one 
whole Day's Sun only, will be all deſtroyed. 

During the Summer Seaſon, in dry Weather, often 
refreſh them with Water ; but never give them too 

eat Quantities at once. The Ju following, your 

ants will be large enough to tranſplant, at which Time 
you mult prepare a Bed, or Boxes, filled with the above 
mentioned Soil, in which'you may plant them about 3 
Inches ſquare ; if in Beds, you muſt ſhade them every 
Day, till they are thoroughly rooted, alſo in very hot 
dry Weather ; but if they are in Baſkets, or Boxes, 
they may be removed to a ſhady Place. 

When the Seedling Auriculas are planted in Beds, ſome 
rotten Neats Dung ſhould be laid about 10 Inches under 
the Surface, and beaten down cloſe and ſmooth : This 
will prevent the Worms fromdrawing the young Plants 
out of the Earth, which they often do where this is not 
practiſed. This Dung ſhould be laid about a Foot thick, 


which will entirely prevent the Worms getting through 


it until the Plants are well cftabliſhed in the Beds; and 
the Roots of the Auricu/as will ſtrike down into the 
Dung by the Spring, which will make their Flowers 
ſtronger than uſual : The'e Beds ſhould be expoſed to 

the Eaſt, and ſcreened from the South Sun. 
When you have taken all your Plants, which are now 
come up, out of the Boxes or Pots, level the Earth 
82 gently 
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gently again; for it often happens, that ſome of the 
Seeds will lie in the Ground two Years before they ap- 
pear, eſpecially, if they were covered too deep when 
ſown, as was before obſerved. 

The Spring following many of theſe Flowers will 
ſhew ; when you may ſelect ſuch of them as have good 
Properties, which ſhould be removed each of them into 
a Pot of the ſame prepared Earth, and preſerved until the 
next Seaſon; at which Time you may form a Judg- 
ment of the Goodneſs of the "* «nib but thoſe that 
produce plain coloured or ſmall Flowers, ſhould be taken 
out, and planted in Borders in the Out- parts of the Gar- 
den, to make a Shew, or gather for Noſegays, &c. the 
others, which do not produce their Flowers the ſame 
Year, may be taken up, and tranſplanted into a freſh 
Bed, to remain till you 2 how they will prove. 

The Manner of propagating theſe Flowers when ob- 
tained, is from Offiiets, or Slips, taken from the old 
Roots in April, when the Flowers are in Bloom: "Theſe 
Offzets mult be planted into ſmall Pots filled with the 
ſame Sort of Earth, as before directed for the Seedlings ; 
and, during the Summer Seaſon, ſhould be ſet in a ſhady 
Place, and muſt be often (but very gently) refreſhed with 
Water: but in Autumn and Winter ſhould be ſheltered 
from violent Rains. The Spring following, theſe young 
Plants will produce Flowers, though but weak; ſoon after 
they arc paſt lowering, you muſt put them into larger 
Pots, and the 2d Year they will blow in Perfection. 

But, in order to obtain a fine Bloom of theſe Flowers, 
you mult obſerve the following Directions. 

1ſt, Preſerve your Plants from too much Wet in Win- 
ter, which often rots and ſpoils them ; but let them have 
as much free open Air as poſſible ; nor ſhould they be too 
much expoſed to the Sun, which is apt to forward their 
budding for Flower too ſoon ; and the froſty Mornings, 
which often happen in March, deſtroy their Buds, if not 
protected theretrom. To rome which, thoſe who are 
very curious, place their Pots in the Autumn, under a 
common hot Bed Frame; where, in good Weather, the 
Plants may enjoy the full Air, by drawing off the Glaſſes; 
and in great Rains, Snow, or Froſt, the Plants may be 
ſcreened, by covering them. Where this Method is 
practiſed with Judgment, the Flowers will be much 
ſtronger, and the Plants will increaſe faſter, than when 
they are expoſed abroad. | 

2dly, In the Beginning of February, if the Weather 
is mild, you muſt take off the upper Part of the Earth in 
tie Auricula Pots, as low as you can without diſturbing 
their Roots, and fill up the Pors with freſh rich Earth, 
which will greatly ſtrengthen them for Bloom ; as alſo 
prepare your Offsets for tranſplanting in April, by cauſing 
them to puſh out new Roots. 

The Plants with ſtrong ſingle Heads always produce 
the largeſt Cluſters of Flowers ; therefore the curious 
Floriſts pull off the Offsets as ſoon as it can be done with 
Saſety to their growing, to encourage the Mother Plants 
to flower the ſtronger ; they alſo pinch off the Flowers 
in the Autumn, where they are produced, and ſuffer 
them not to open, which weakens the Plants. 
 3dly, You muſt cover your Pots with Mats in froſty 
Weather, during the Time of their Budding for Flower, 
leſt the ſharp Mornings blight them, and prevent their 
blowing. ; 
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4thly, When your Flower Stems begin to advance and 
the Bloſſom Buds grow turgid, you mult protect them 
from haſty Rains, which would waſh off their white 
meally Farina, and greatly deface the Beauty of their 
Flowers ; but at the ſame Time obſerve to keep them as 
much ungovered as poſſible, otherwiſe their Stems will 
be drawn up too weak to ſupport their Flowers (which 
is often the Caſe when their Pots are placed under 
Walls), and give them gentle Waterings to ſtrengthen 
them; but let none of the Water fall into the Center 
of the Plant, or among the Leaves. . 

5thly, When your Flowers begin to open, remove 
the Pots upon a Stage (built with Rows of Shelves, one 
above another, and covered on the Top, to preſerve 
them from Wet :) This ſhould be open to the Morning 
Sun, but ſheltered from the Heat of the Sun in the 
Middle of the Day: In this Poſition they will appear to 
much greater Advantage, than when the Pots ſtand upon 
the Ground ; for, their Flowers being low, their Beauty 
is hid from us; but when advanced upon Shelves, we 
ſee them in full View: In this Situation they may re- 
main until the Beauty of their Flowers is paſt ; when 
they muſt be ſet abroad to receive the Rains, and have 
open free Air, in order to obtain Seeds, which will fail, 
if they are kept too long under Shelter. When your 
Seed is ripe, obſerve to gather it when it is perfectly dry, 
and expoſe it to the Sun in a Window upon Papers, to 
prevent its growing mouldy, and let it remain in the 
Pods till the Seaſon for ſowing it. 

AURICULA URSI MYCONI. See Verbaſcum. 

AZALEA. American upright Honeyſuckle. 

The Charagers are, 

It bath a ſmall coloured Empalement which is permanent, 
and cut into five acute Parts at the Top. The Flower i, 
Funnel-ſhaped, having a long naked T ube, cut into five 
Parts, the two upper Segments are reflexed backward, the 
two Sides are bent inward, and the lawer cue turns down- 
ward, It bath five ſlender Stamina of unequal! Lengths, 
which bave oblong eref Summits. The round Germen ſup- 
ports a long ſlender Style, crowned with an obtuſe Stigma; 
the Germen afterward becomes a\youndiſh Capſule, baving 
five Cells, which are filled with riundiſh ſmall Seeds. 

The Species are, 

1. AZALEA foliis margine ſcabris, corollis piloſo-glutt- 
noſes. Lin. Sp. Plant. 151. Azalea with Leaves having 
rough Edges, and the Petals of the Flower hairy and 

lutinous. Virginian Ciſtus with a Flower and Scent of 
oneyſuckle. This is the American upright Honeyſuckle 
with a white Flower. 

2. AZALEA foliis ovatis corollis pilaſis flaminibus lon- 


giſſimis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 150. Azalea with oval Leaves, 


hairy Flowers, and the longeſt Stamina. Virginian Ciſtus 
with a large Honeyſuckle Flower leſs ſcented, called red 
American upright Honeyſuckle. 

The firſt of theſe, here mentioned, is a low Shrub, 
riſing with ſeveral Stems, near four Feet high, theſe are 
ſlender, ſtiff, and have a brown Bark. The Leaves come 
out in Cluſters at the Ends of the Shoots without Order. 
They are Spear-ſhaped, but narrow at their Baſe ; their 
Edges are ſet with very ſhort Teeth, which are rough. 
The Flowers come out in Cluſters between the Leaves, 
at the Extremity of the Branches, which are white, with 


a Mixture of dirty yellow on their Outſide, They have 
* a Tube 
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a Tube an Inch long, and at the Top are _ deeply 
cat into 5 Segments, the 2 upper are reflexed ; the 2 ſide 
ones are bent inward, and the lower 15 turned downward. 
There are 5 flender Stamina, which are a little longer 
than the Petals of the Flower, ſupporting oblong Saffron- 
coloured Summits. The Style 1s much longer than the 
Stamina, and crowned by an obtuſe Stigma. Theſe 
Flowers have much the Appearance of thoſe of the Ho- 
neyſuckle, and are as agreeably ſcented. - They appear the 
Middle of July, but are not ſucceeded by Seeds in England. 

The 2d Sort grows taller than the 1ſt, and in its na- 
tive Country, frequently riſes to 15 Feet, but in England 
is never more than half that Height. This ſends out 
ſeveral Stems from the Root, which are garniſhed with 
oblong ſmooth Leaves, placed alternately, having Foot 
Stalks. The Flower Stalks ariſe from the Diviſion of 
the Branches, which are long and naked, ſupporting a 
Cluſter of red Flowers, which are tubulous, ſwelling at 
their Baſe like thoſe of the Hyacinth, and contraQted at 
their Neck; they are divided at the Top into 5 equal 
Segments, which ſpread open. The 5 Stamina, and the 
Style, are much longer than the Petals, and ſtand ereQ. 
This flowers about the ſame Time as the former, but 
is not ſo well ſcented. 

Theſe Plants grow naturally in Shade, and upon moiſt 
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Ground, in moſt Parts of Nerth America, from whence 
many ot the Plants have been ſent of late to England, and 
have produced their beautiful Flowers in many curious 
Gardens. 

They muſt have a moiſt Soil, and a ſhady Situation, 
otherwiſe they will not thrive. They can only be pro- 
pagated by Shoots from their Roots, and laying down 
their Branches, for they do not produce Seeds here, and 
if good Seeds could be obtained, they would be difficult 
to raiſe, and a long Time before they would flower. 
But when they are in a proper Situation, their Roots ex- 
tend, and put out Shoots, which may be taken off with 
Roots, and tranſplanted. When any of them are laid 
down, it ſhould be only the young Shoots of the ſame 
Year, tor the old Branches will not put out Roots. 'The 
beſt Time for this is at Micbaelmas, and if they are co- 
vered with ſome old Tan, to keep out the Froſt, it will 
be of great uſe to them. 'The Autumn is alſo the beſt 
Time to remove the Plants, but the Ground about their 
Roots ſhould be covered in Winter to keep out the 
Froſt ; and if this is every Year practiſed to the old 
Plants, it will preſerve them in Vigour, and cauſe them 
to flower well. | 

AZEDARACH. See Melia. | 

AZEROLE, or L'AZAROLE. See Meſpilus. 
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RES i, e. a Berry, is a round Fruit, for the moſt 

Part ſoft, and covered with a thin Skin, containing 
Seeds in a pulpy Subſtance ; but, if it be harder, and co- 
vered with a thicker Skin, it is called Pomum, i. e. an 
Apple. \ ; 
BACCHARIS, Ploughman's Spikenard, vulgo. 

The Charadiers are, 

The Flewer is compoſed of many ber maphrodite m—_ 
male Florett, which are included in ons common, cylindri- 
cal, ſcaly Empalement. The Florett are equal, the her- 
mapbrodite and female are intermixed. The hermaphro- 
dite Florets are Funnel-ſhaped and quinquefid, theſe have 5 
lender Stamina, crowned by cylindrical Summits, and an 
oval Germen, ſupporting a ſlender Style, crowned by a bi- 


fid Stigma. The Germen afterward becomes a ſingle ſhort 


Seed crowned with a long Down, The female Flowers bave 
no Stamina, but in ether Reſpects are the ſame. 


, The Species are, 


1. BAcCHARIS foliis lanceolatis longitudinaliter denta- 
ta ſerratis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. Ploughman's Spikenard with 
Spear-ſhaped Leaves, which are longitudinally indented 
and ſawed. This is the Senecis Africana arboreſcens folio 
ſerrato. African Tree Groundſel with a ſawed Leaf. 

2. BAccHARIS folits obverst ovatis, ſuperne emargina- 
to-crenatis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. Ploughman's Spikenard, 
with oval Leaves, whoſe upper Borders are ſawed. Vir- 
ginia Groundſel Tree, with an Orach Leaf. 

The 1ſt Sort was brought from the Cape of Good 
Hope, but grows naturally in Peru, and in other Parts of 
America. This Plant has been long preſerved by the 
Curious in their Gardens. "Though there is little N 
in the Flower, it grows to 5 or 6 Feet high, andb is a 


manageable Shrub; it may be propagated by Cuttings, 
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which ſhould be planted in a ſhady Border during any of 
the Summer Months, or by Seeds fown in a common 
Border in the Spring of the Year. Theſe Seeds ripen 
well in this Country ; and, if permitted to ſcatter on the 
Ground, the Plants will come up the following Spring. 
'This Shrub is pretty hardy, and will live abroad in mild 
Winters, if planted in a warm Situation; but is uſually 
kept in Green-houſes, and placed abroad in Summer; it 
requires much Water in warm Weather. 

The 2d Sort is pretty common in the Nurſeries about 
London, where it is uſually called the Groundſel Tree; 
it is a Native of Virginia and other Parts of North Ame- 
rica, it grows to be a Shrub of about 7 or 8 Feet high, 
and flowers in Oc laber; the Flowers are white, and not 
very beautiful; but the Leaves continuing green thro? 
the Year, has occaſioned this Shrub to be admitted into 
many curious Gardens. 

This Sort may be propagated by Cuttings planted in 
April or May, upon a thady Border, and duly watered 
in dry Weather, until they have taken Root; and, at 
Michcelmas, they will be fit to tranſplant where they are 
to remain; this will live in the open Air, and never is 
injured by the Cold of our ordinary Winters; but ſevere 
Froſt will ſometimes deſtroy them. | 

BACCIFEROUS [Baccifer, Lat. of Bacca, a Berry, 
and fero, to bear] is an Epithet applied to the Names of 
any Trees, Shrubs, or Plants, that bear Berries, as 
Briony, Lily of the Valley, Aſparagus, Butchers Broom, 
Nightſhade, Solomon's Seal, and many others. 

ALAUSTIA. See Punica. 

BALM. See Meliſſa. | 

BALSAMINA. The Balſamine, or female Balſamine. 
See Impatiens. 


BALSAMITA. . 
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- - BALSAMITA. Se Tanacetum. 
BAMIA MOSCHATA, See Hibiſcus. _ 
- © BANANA. See Muſa. 
BANISTERIA. -Heuſt. Mf. Lin. Gen. og. Acer 
Scandens. Sloan. Cat. 137. Plum. Cat. 18. 
The Characters are, 5 
It hath a ſmall permanent Empalement, cut into iue a- 
cute Segments to the Bottom; the Flower hath five Petals, 
evhich are ſbaped like thoſe of the papilionacerus Tribe, but 
ſpread open, baving in 2 Species one, in others two, and 
in ſome, ſeveral nefarious Glands. It hath ten ſhort Sta- 
mina, crowned with ſimple Summits, There are in ſome 
Species three, and in others but one Germen, each ſup- 
porting a ſingle Style, crowned by an obtuſe Stigma, the Ger- 
men afterward become ſo many winged Fruit, like thoſe of 
#be Maple, each containing a ſingle Seed. | 
The Title of this Genus was given by the late Dr, 
Houſtoun, in Honour to the Memory of Mr. Baniſter, a 


curious Botaniſt, who loſt his Life in the Search of 


Plants in Virginia. 
The Species are, 1 
1. BAN IST ERIA foliis ovato-oblongis rigidis racemis 
terminalibus caule fruticoſo ſcandente. Baniſteria with ob- 
long oval ſtiff Leaves, Spikes of Flowers terminating the 
Branches, and a ſhrubby climbing Stalk. Sir Hans Sloane 
titles it Acer ſcandens foliis Laurinis. Cat. Jam. 137. 
Climbing Maple with Bay Leaves. 
2. BANISTERIA foliis ovatis glabris, floribus corymbo- 
At terminalibus, caule fruticoſo ſcandente. Baniſteria with 
oval ſmooth Leaves, Flowers growing in a Corymbus 
at the Extremity of the Branches, and a ſhrubby climb- 
ing Stalk. This is the Acer candens minus Apocyni facie fo- 
lis ſubratundo, Sloan. Cat. 138. Smaller climbing Maple 
with the Appearance of Dogſbane, and a roundiſh Leaf. 
3. BanisTER1A ſcandens & fruteſcens folio ſubrotunds 
fore ex aureo Coccineo. Houſt, Mfſ. Climbing ſhrubby Ba- 
niſteria with a round Leaf, and a Flower changing from 
a gold to a ſcarlet. | 
4. BANISTERIA feliis cordatis nerveſis ſubtus incanis 
floribus lateralibus, caule fruticoſo ſcandente. Baniſteria 
with nervous Heart-ſhaped Leaves, hoary on their un- 
der Side, Flowers growing from the Side of the Branches, 
and a ſhrubby climbing Stalk. Climbing American Maple 
with a roundiſh Leaf, hairy on the under Side. 

. BANISTERI1A foliis ovato-oblongis acuminatis racemis 
lateralibus ſeminibus patentibus. Flor. Zeyl. 176. Baniſte- 
ria with oblong oval pointed Leaves, Spikes of Flowers 
growing from the Side of the Branches, and ſpreading 
Seeds. Climbing Maple with Citron Leaves, and a blue 
Flower growing in Spikes. | 

6. BanisTER1A foliis pinnatis, 1 oblongis abtuſis, 

floribus ſpicatis caule 'ramoſo aculeats. Baniſteria with 
winged Leaves, whoſe ſmall Leaves are oblong and 
blunt, - Flowers growing in a Spike, and a prickly 
branching Stalk. 

7. BANISTERIA foliis pinnatis foliolis ovatis ſpicis late- 
ralibus ſeminibus ereclic. Haniſteria with winged Leaves 
whoſe ſmall Leaves are oval, Spikes of Flowers growing 
from the Side of the Branches, and erect Sceds. This 1s 
the Climbing Maple with. Leaves like Baſtard Acacia, 
and a purpliſh Flower. 

The 1ſt grows naturally in Jamaica, from whence the 
late Dr. Houſton ſept me the Seeds. This hath a woody 


BAN 


Stalk, which twiſts itſelf round the neighbouring Tree; 


and riſes itſelf to their Top. It is garniſhed with Leave 


as large as thoſe of the Bay Tree, and of the ſame Thick. 
neſs, growing oppoſite ; the Flowers are produced in long 
branching Spikes at the Ends of the Branches, which 
are yellow, compoſed oſ five ſmall Leaves; theſe are 
ſucceeded by two or three winged Seeds like thoſe of the 
greater Maple. l 

The 2d Sort grow naturally in Jamaica, and Cam. 
peachy. This hath flender winding Stalks, which riſe 64+ 
or ſix Feet high, and are thinly garniſhed with oval ſmooth 
Leaves; the Flowers grow in a round Bunch at the Ex- 
tremity of the Branches, which are of a browniſh yel- 
low Colour, and are ſucceeded by winged Seeds like the 
former, but ſmaller, and have narrower Wings. 

'The 3d Sort was ſent me from Cartbagena. This ſends 
out many Branches, which divide again into others, grow. 
ing without Order, and become very buſhy upward, ſend- 
ing out Tendrils by which they faſten themſelves io the 
neighbouring Trees, and mount to a great Height, theſe 
are garniſhed with oval ſtiff Leaves, ending in a Point. 
The Flowers are produced in looſe Spikes at the Ends of 
the Branches, which are firſt of a gold Colour, and fade 
to a ſcarlet. Theſe are ſucceeded by Seeds of the ſame 
Shape with the former, but areflender, thin, and for the 
moſt part ſingle. 

The 4th Sort was ſent me from Campeachy, by Mr. 
Robert Millar; this hath many irregular climbing Stalks 
which faſten themſelves to the neighbouring Trees, and 
riſe to a great Height, theſe are garniſhed with Heart 
ſhaped Leaves, whichare hairy on their under Side, where 
they have many tranſverſe Ribs. The Flowers come 
out thinly from the Side of the Branches, which are of 
a pale yellow Colour, and are ſucceeded by large winged 
Seeds, which are double. 

The 5th Sort hath ſtrong woody Stalks, which twine 
about the Trees which grow near it, and riſe twenty Feet, 
high. Theſe are garniſhed with oblong pointed Leaves, 
like thoſe of the Bay Tree, growing by Pairs oppoſite ; 
from the Wings of the Leaves, the Flowers are produ- 
ced in looſe Spikes, upon long Foot Stalks, which are blue, 
and are ſucceeded by {lender winged Seeds, which ſpread 
open from each other. 

The 6th Sort was ſent me from Tolu in New Spain. 
'Fhis hath climbing Stalks, which divide into many Bran- 
ches, garniſhed with long winged Leaves, compoſed of 
about twenty Pair of ſmall oblong blunt Pinnæ, each 
having adeep Furrow on the under Side. At the Wings of 
the Leaves the Stalks are armed with ſhort ſtrong Spines, 
a little crooked. The Flowers grow in long looſe Spikes 
at the End of the Branches, and are ſucceeded by ſingle 
Seeds as large at thoſe of the Greater Maple. 

The 7th Sort hath ſtrong ligneous Stalks, covered with 
an Aſh-coloured Bark; they divide into many Branche 
garniſhed with winged Leaves, compoſed of five or fi 

Pair of oval ſmall Lewes, nearly of the Size with thoſ 
of the common Acacia, but whitiſh on their under Side; 
from the Wings of the Leaves are produced ſlender Bun- 
ches of Flowers growing like thoſe ot the Currant Buſh, 
and of a purpliſh Colour ; theſe are ſucceeded by broad- 
winged Seeds, growing erect. It was ſent me from 
Campeachy, where it grows naturally. 
deſe Plants are all of them Natives of warm Coun- 
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tries, ſo cannot be preſerved in England, unleſs they are 
kept in a Bark Stove. They are propagated by Seeds, 

rocured from the Countries where they grow naturally; 
for they do not produce Seeds here. "Theſe Seeds ſhould 
be fully ripe when gathered, and put into Sand, in which 
they ſhould be ſent to England, otherwiſe they will loſe 
their vegetative Quality; for from a large Parcel of theſe 
Seeds which were ſent over in Papers, as freſh as they 
could poſſibly arrive here, there was but few Plants 
raiſed ; and thoſe did not appear till the ſecond Year ; 
for theſe Seeds are not only in Shape like thoſe of the 
Maple, but alſo are of the fame Quality, requiring to 
be ſown as ſoon as poſſible, after they are ripe, or pre- 
ſerved in Sand till they are ſown, otherwiſe they rarely 
ſucceed ; therefore when the Seeds arrive, they ſhould 
be immediately ſown in Pots, and, if it happens in Au- 
tumn or Winter, the Pots ſhould be plunged into a hot 
Bed of Tanners Bark, where the Heat is very moderate, 
and Met rom Froſt and Wet, till Spring, when they 
muſt be moved to a freſh hot Bed, which will bring up 
the Plants; but if they ſhould not appear the 1ſt Year, 
tte Pots ſhould be preſerved till the next Spring, to ſee 
if the Seeds will grow. When the Plants come up, they 
muſt be planted in {gparate Pots, filled with light Earth, 
and plunged into the Bark Bed, after which they mutt be 
treated like other tender Plants from the ſame Countries, 

BAOBOB. See Adanſonia. 

BARBA CAPRZA. See Spiræa. 

BARBA JOVIS. S-e Anthyllts: | 

BARBAREA. See Eryfimum. 

BARD ANA. See Arctium. 

BARLERIA. 

The Name was given to this Genus of Plants by Fa- 
ther Numier, in Honour of Jacobus Barelier, of Paris, 
a famous Botaniſt We have no Engliſh Name for it; 
but the Inhabitants of Jamaica call it Snap-dragon. 

The Charadters are, 

It bath a permanent Empalement, divided into four 

Parts, two large and two ſmaller, oppoſite. The Flower 


is nearly of the Lip Kind, of one Leaf, Funnel-ſbaped, and 


divided into five Parts at the Top, the upper Segment being 
bread and eref, the two Side ones narrower, and the un- 
der one which turns downward is drvided into two, It hath 
four ſlender Stamina, two of which are very ſbort, the two 
upper are longer, and crowned by oblong Summits. In the 
Center is placed the oval Germen, ſupporting a ſlender Style 
crowned by a bifid Stigma. The Ger men becomes an oblong 
quadrangular membranaceousVeſſ-l, very elaſtic, with two 
Cells, containing two roundifſh compreſſed Seeds. 
The Species are, 

1. BanLEekia foltis ovatis, pedunculis dichotomis pani- 
cn/atis. Barleria with oval Leaves, and Flowers grow- 
ing in Panicles, arifing at the Divifion of the Branches. 
This is the Sp-culum Veneris majus impatiens, Sloan, Cat, 

an. 59. Greater impatient Venus Looking-glafs. 

2. BARLERIA folits ovatis petiolis longiſſimis, floribus 
lateralibus, pedunculis multifloris. Barleria with oval 
Leaves, having very long Foot Stalks, and Flowers 
growing from the Side of the Branches, many upon each 
Foot Stalk. 

3. BarLERIA ſpins axillaribus foliis lanceclatis integer- 
rims floribus verticillatis ſeſſilibus. Barleria with Spines 
ou the Side of the Branches, Spear-ſhaped Leaves which 

' | 
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are entire, and Flowers growing in cloſe Whorls round 
the Stalk. Thorny Barleria with a narrow Nightſhade 
Leaf and a blue Flower. 

4, BARLERIA ſpinis axillaribus quaternis foliit integer- 
rimis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 636. Barleria with Spines growing 
by fours from the Side of the Branches, and entire Leaves, 
This is the Prionitis. Hort. Cliff. and the Coletta-veetla. 
Hort. Mal. 9. p. 77. 

The iſt Sort riſes with a hairy branching Stalk, four or 


five Feet high, garniſhed with two oval Leaves at every 


Joint, growing oppoſite z upon ſhort Foot Stalks, at e- 
very Diviſion of the Branches, comes out a long Foot 
Stalk, which divides into many ſmaller, and at each Divi- 
fion of theſe, is placed a ſingle Flower without Foot 
Stalk, which hath a long Tube, of a pale Colour, but is 
ſpread open at the Top, where it reſembles one of Tour- 
nefort's labiated Flowers; the upper Segment being broad, 
and ſhaped like the Galea, or Helmet, the two lateral 
Segments are narrow, and the under one is bent down- 
ward, repreſenting the under Lip, and is cut into twa 
Parts. This is of a fine blue Colour. After the Flower 
is paſt, the Germen becomes an oblong membranaceous 
Capſule having two Cells, each containing two compreſ- 
ed roundiſh Seeds. This Seed Veſſel is very elaſtick, 
and throws out the Seeds with Violence on their being 
touched when ripe. 

The 2d Sort riſes ſix or ſeven Feet high, with an up- 
right Stalk, ſending out many lateral Branches, from the 
Bottom upward, ſo as to form a Sort of Pyramid; the 
Leaves are oval, and grow oppoſite upon very long Foot 
Stalks at every Joint. The Flowers grow on branching 
Foot Stalks, which come out from the Wings of the 
Leaves, each ſtanding on a ſhort ſeparate Foot Stalk, a- 
bout Half an Inch long; theſe are ſucceeded by elaſtic 
Seed Veſlels, like the former. 

The 3d Sort riſes with upright ſquare Stalks, three 
Feet high, which are garniſhed with two oblong entire 
Leaves # every Joint, above which the Flowers come 
out in Whorls ſurrounding the Stalks, and under each 
Whorl there are ſix ſharp Spines, which are as long as 
the Empalement of the Flowers. "Theſe Joints are about 
three Inches Diſtance, the Flowers are blue, and have 
more of the Form of the labiated Flowers, than any of 
the other Species. I received this from Panama. 

The 4th Sort has been long in the curious Gardens of 
Holland, but not many Years in England, This fends out 
many flender Stems trom the Root, which rife five Feet 
high, and are garniſhed with oval pointed Leaves, two 
growing oppoſite at each Joint, which are attended by 
four long Spines ſtanding croſs-ways. This Plant hath not 
yet flowered in England, though there are large Plants 
of it in the Chel/ea Garden. 

The three 1 Sorts grow naturally in both Indies, but 
the 4th was brought from Malabar to the Dutch Gardens, 
and from thence to the Gardens in England, where it is 
at preſent but in very few Collections. | 

The three iſt are raiſed by Seeds, which they annually 
produce in Plenty ; if they are not carefully watched and 
gathered as they ripen, their Pods burſt open and diſperſe 
the Seeds; but if they fall on the neighbouring Pots, 
they will riſe and furniſh young Plants. 

The Roots of theſe will continue three or four Years, 
but after the ſecond Year, they grow too rambling, = 
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the Empalement. 
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the lower Parts of the Branches naked, ſo are not ſo ſight- 
ly as the young Plants; therefore a Succeſſion ſhould be 
provided, and the old ones turned out. They are propa- 
gated by Seeds, which, will ſow themſelves, but where 
you fave the Seeds or receive them from abroad, they 
muſt be ſown upon a hot Bed in Spring ; and when the 
Plants are fit to remove, they muſt be each planted in a 
ſeparate Pot, and plunged into a hot Bed of Tanners 
Bark, where they muſt conſtantly remain, and are ma- 
naged as other tender Exoticks from the ſame Countries, 
giving them Water frequently in Summer, and letting 
the freſh Air to them every Day in warm Weather, but 
in Winter they . ſhould have little Water, and be kept 
warm. They flower in June, July, and Auguſt, and 
their Seeds ripen ſoon after. | 

The 4th Sort is only propagated by parting its Roots 
for it never produces Seeds here. It thrives much better 
in the Bark Stove, than upon Shelves in the dry Stove ; 
for although the Plants may be preſerved in the latter, 
yet they will not make half the Progreſs as thoſe which 
are kept in the Tan Bed. This Sort requires Plenty of 
Water in Summer, and in Winter muſt be often refreſh- 
ed with a little at a Time. | 

BAR TRAMIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 480. The Title 
of this Genus of Plants was given by Dr. Linneus, in 


Honour of Mr. Jobn Bartram of Penſylyania, who has 


furniſhed the European Gardens with many rare Plants; 
and has made many curious Obſervations on the Growth 
of Plants and Trees in that Country, ſome of which will 
be exhibited in this Work. | 
The Characters are, fo, 
The Empalement is cut into five narrow Segments, each 
having a Beard at their Point. The Flower bath five Pe- 
tals, which are ere and the Length of the Empalement, but 
ſpread open above and obtuſe: It bath ten flender Stamina 
the Length of the Tube, erawned by round,ſh Summits, In 
the Center is ſituated the round Germen, ſupporting a ſlen- 
der Style, crewned by a ſimple Stigma. The Germen becomes 
e globular Fruit, echinated on every Side, and breaking in- 
to four Parts, each having a ſingle Sced, convex on the Out- 
fide, and angular on the inner where they join. 
Mie know but one Species of this Genus at preſent, viz. 
BARTRAMIA. Fler. Zeyl. 174. Bartramia. This is the 
Triumfetta frutfiu echinats minore. Houſt. M.. Triumfetta 
with a ſmaller echinated Fruit. And by Petiver, Agrimo- 
nia r folio rotundo ſingulari ſubtus incano. 
Gaz. 31. Tab. 24. Fol. 10. Agrimony of Madraſs, with 
a ſingle round Leaf, hoary on the under Side. | 
This Plant grows naturally in both the Indies. I receiv- 
ed the Seeds from Panama, and the late Dr. Ho»flon found 
it near Carthagena. It riſes with a ſoft Stem about four 
Feet high, dividing into ſeveral Branches at the Top, 
which are garniſhed with roundiſh angular Leaves, 
ſoft like thoſe of Mallow, and a little hoary on their un- 
der Side. The Flowers are produced at the Wings of 


the Leaves, each having five tmall yellow Petals, which 


form a ſhort Tube at their Baſe, but ſpread open above 
Theſe are ſucceeded by globular 
Fruit, armed on every Side with Spines like thoſe of 


Agrimony. 


It is a Native of very warm Countries, ſo will not 
thrive in England, but in a warm Stove. It is propaga- 


ted by Seeds, which, often ripen, here; theſe, muſt be 
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ſown on a hot Bed in Spring, and when the Plants are * 


to remove, ey muſt be each planted in a ſmall Pot, fil. 
led with light rich Earth, and plunged into the Burk 
treating them as· other tender Plants from the ſame Cour. 
tries, always keeping them in the Bark Stove, and not 
letting them have too much Wet in Winter. "The third 
Year from Seed they will produce Flowers, anc the 
Plants will continue ſeveral Years, and flower annvally. 
BASELLA, or climbing Nightſhade from Malabar. 
The Charafters are, 

The Flower bath no Empalement , it is ſhaped like 3 
Pitcher, fleſby at the Baſe and ſwelling, but cieſed taward 
the Brim, where it is divided into fix Parts, two of which 
are larger than the otbers. It bath five Awl-ſbaped Stami.. 
na, which are equal, and faſtened to the Petal, crowned 
with roundiſh Summits, The globular Germen which i; 
ſituated in the 8 three ſlender Styles, crowned 
by oblong Stigma. The Petal of the Flower remains, and 
incloſes a roundiſb fleſby Berry, including one round Sed, 

The Species are, 

1. /BASELLA foliis rotundo-cardatis carnofis. Baſella 
with round Heart-ſhaped fleſhy Leaves. This is the 
Cuſcuta folifs ſubcordat ig, Hort. Cliff. 39. And the Baſella. 
Hert. Mal. Climbing Nightſhade of Malabar. 

2. BASELLA foliis — flaccidis abt uſit. Ba ſella 
with oblong blunt flaccid Leaves. This is the Baſella 
Sinica, or China Baſella, with a ſmaller Fruit. 

The 1ſt Sort has thick ſtrong ſucculent Stalks and 
Leaves, which are of a deep purple Colour. The Plant 
requires to be ſupported, for it will climb to the Height 
of 8 or 10 Feet, -and produce a great Number of Side 
Branches, which will twiſt round Stakes, and climb to a 

reat Height, provided the Plants are preſerved in the 
; Rd ; for if they are expoſed to the open Air, they will 
not grow very large, nor will they perfect their Seeds, 
except in very warm Seaſons ;_ but if placed in the Bark 
Stove, they will often live through the W inter, and pro- 
duce many Flowers and Seeds. The Flowers have no 
great Beauty, but the Plant is preferved for the odd Ap- 
pearance of the Stalks and Leaves. 

There is a Variety with green Stalks and Leaves, the 
Flowers are of a whitiſh green Colour, tipped with pur- 
ple on their Edges, but in all other Reſpects the fame, 
lo is ſuppoſed to be only a ſeminal Variation. 

The Secds of the ad Sort I received from Dr. Juſſieu, 
of Paris, from which I obtained two Varieties; one 
with purple Stalks and Leayes, and the other, Leaves 
variegated with white; but both retain their ſmall Stalls, 
and oblong flaccid Leaves, ſmaller Flowers and Fruit, in 
which they eſſentially differ from the firſt. 

Theſe Plants are propagated by Seeds, ſown in a hot 
Bed in Spring; when the Plants are fit to remove, they 
ſhould be each planted in a Pot filled with rich, Earth, 
and plunged into. the Tan Bed, where they muſt be 
treated as other tender Exotics. They may alſo be pro- 
pagated by Cuttings, which ſhould be laid to dry a Day 
or two after they are cut off, that the Wound may heal, 
before they are planted, otherwiſe they will rot. Theſe 

- Cuttings muſt be planted in Pots filled with light freſh 
Farth, and plunged into a moderate hot Bed of Tanners 
Bark, where they will take Root in a Fortnight or three 
Weeks Time, when they ſhould be treated as the ſeed- 
ling Plants. But as theſe riſe ſo eaſily from Seeds, they 
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are ſeldom propagated any other Way, becauſe they are 
Plants of ſhort Duration. They flower from June to 
Autumn, and the Seeds ripen in November and December. 

As Theſe Plants climb to a conſiderable Height, and 
ſend forth a great Number of Branches, they. ſhould have 
a Place near the Back of the Stove, where they may be 
faſtened to it, or trained up to a Trelliſe; otherwiſe they 


uill twiſt about whatever Plants ſtand near them, which 


will be very injurious to the other Plants ; whereas, 
when they are regularly trained to a Trelliſe, they will 
have a good Effect in adding to the Variety. 

From the Berries of the 1ſt Sort I have ſeen a beauti- 
ful Colour drawn, but when uſed for Painting, did not 
continue long, but changed to a pale Colour; though l 
believe there might be a Method invented, to fix this 
beautiful Colour, ſo as to become very uſeful : I have 
been aſſured, that the Juice of theſe Berries has been 
uſed for ſtaining Callicoes in India. 

BASILICUM, or BASIL. See Ocymum, 

BASTERIA. Nov. Gen. All- ſpice. 

As this Plant had no proper Title, I have given it this 
in Honour of my worthy Friend Dr. Fob Baſter, F. R. 
S. of Zurick Zee, in Holland; a Gentleman well ſkilled 


in Botany, and has a fine Garden ſtcred with rare Plants, 


of which he is very communicative to his Friends, as I 
have many Years experienced. | 
The Charadfers are, f 

The Empalement of the Flower is ſhort, of ine Leaf, and 
cut into five narrow Segments at the Top. It bath a double 
Series of narrow Petals, which ſpread open, and turn in- 
ward at their Extremity. Under the Receptacle is an oval 
Germen, baving no Style, but five Stigma reſting upon it, 
and ſurrounded by many ſbart Stamina, crowned by obtuſe 
Summits, The Germen becomes a roundiſb Fruit, com- 
prefſed at bath Ends, with Cells, containing oblong Seeds. 

e have but one Species of this Genus at preſent in 
England, which is BaSTER1A foliis ovatis oppoſitis, flori- 
bus lateralibus caule fruticsſo ramoſo. Baſteria with oval 
Leaves placed oppoſite, Flowers coming from the Side 
of the Stalks, and a branching ſhrubby Stalk. This is 
the Frutex Corni, cortice Aromatics. Cateſby, Hiſt. Carol. 
Vol. I. p. 46, commonly called in Carzlina All-ſpice. 

This Shrub grows naturally in America ; Mr. Cateſby 
procured it from the Confinent, ſome hundred Miles on 
the Back of Charles Town, in Carolina. 

It ſeldom riſes more than 4 Feet high in this Coun- 
try, dividing into many flender Branches near the 
Ground, which are garniſhed with two oval Leaves, 
— oppoſite at every Joint, which are entire; theſe 

ave ſhort Foot Stalks; the Flowers grow fingle at the 
Extremity of the Foot Stalk, which comes out from the 
Wings of the Leaves; they have two Series of narrow 
thick Petals, which ſpread open, and turn inward at 
the Top, like thoſe of the Starry Anemone, or the Vir- 
gin's Bower: Theſe are of a ſulſen purple Colour, and 
have a diſagreeable Scent ; they appear in May; the 
Embryo fits beneath the Flower, and ſupports 5 Stig- 
ma ; this afterward appears to have 5 Cells, but it never 
comes to Perfection in this Country, therefore I can only 
give a Deſcription of it, from an imperfect Rudiment, 
which the laſt Seaſon, was fairer than any I had before 
ſeen. The Bark of this Shrub is brown, and has a very 
ſtrong aromatick Scent ; from whence the Inhabitants of 
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Carolina gave it the Title of All- ſpice, by which it is 
generally known in the Nurſeries near London. . 

This Shrub will thrive in the open Air in England, if 
planted in a warm Situation, and a dry Soil: It is pro- 
pagated by laying down the young Branches, which take 
root in one Year, and may then be taken off, and planted 
where they are deſigned to remain, for they do not bear 
tranſplanting well, after they are grown to any Size. 
When the Layers are tranſplanted, the Surface of the 
Ground ſhould be covered with Mulch, to prevent the 
drying Winds from penetrating the Ground to their 
Roots; and if the Scaſon prove dry, they muſt be wa- 
tered once a Week; but ſhould not have too much 
Wet, for that will rot their tender Fibres. 

The beſt Time for laying down the Branches is in Au- 
tumn, but they ſhould not be tranſplanted till the Spring 
12 Months after; for the Spring is the ſafeſt Time to 
remove theſe Plants. After the Branches are laid down, 
there ſhould be ſome old Tanners Bark laid upon the 


Surface of the, Ground, which ſhould alſo be done every 


Winter, while the Plants are young, to prevent the Froſt 
deſtroying them. 

This Plant was very ſcarce in England, till within a 
Year or two paſt, tha many of them have been brought 
from Caralina, where they have been greatly increaſed in 
the Gardens near Charles Town. 

BAUHINIA, Mountain Ebony, vu/go. This Plant 
was ſo named by Father Plumier, in Honour of the two 
famous Botaniſts, Jabn and Caſper Baubin. 

The Charaders are, 

The Empalement of the Flower is permanent, of one Leaf, 
tubulous, and cut ints five Parts at the Top; the Flower is 
compoſed of five Petals, which in ſome Spectes are Spear- 
ſhaped, waved and reflexed, but in others roundiſh and con- 
cave : It bath ten Stamina, of unequal Lengths, ſome of 
theſe are crowned by av Summits, but others have nane : 
The oblang Germen fits upon the Foot Stalk, Jupporting a 
flender declining Style, which turns upward at the Paint, 
crowned by an obtuſe Stigma; the Germen becomes a long 
taper Pd, inclaſiag a Raw of raundifh compreſſed Seeds. 

The Species are, 

1. Bavwixta foliclis obliquis emarginatis caule acule- 
ate, floribus ſpicatis terminalibus. Baubiaia with oblique 
Leaves indented at the Top, a prickly Stalk, terminated 
by Spikes of Flowers. | 

2. BauHINIA caule inermi foliis cordptis labir acutis 
glabris, floribus ſpicatis terminalibus, Baybinia with a 
ſmooth Stalk, Heart-ſhaped ſmooth Leave with point- 
ed Lobes, and Spikes of yellow Flowers terminating 
the Branches. 

3. Baunixla ii ovatis lobis acuminatis ſemi-ovatis. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 375. Baubinia with oval ves, and 
pointed Lobes which are half oval. 

4. Bavuixra faliis oblengo-cordatis, labis acuminatis 
parallelis trinerviis, ſiliguis planis, Baubinia with oblon 
Heart-ſhaped Leaves, with pointed parallel Lobes, hav- 
ing three Ribs, and plain flat Pods. Baubinia without 
Thorns, a narrow bicorned Leaf, and whitiſh Flowers. 

5. Bavunixta caule aculeato, foliis cordatis labis arbi- 
culatis, ſubtus tamentſir. Baubinia with a pfickly Stalk, 
and Heirt ſhaped Leaves with round Lobes, which are 
woolly on their under Side. Prickly Baubinia with a 
round indented Leaf, and a large white Flower. 
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6. Bavnix1a ſeliit cordatis labis ſemi orbiculetis, flori- 
bus paniculatis axilluribus, Baubinia with Heart-ſhaped 
Leaves, having roundiſh Lobes, and Flowers growing 
in looſe Spikes from the Side of the Branches. This 18 
the Baubin a without 'T horns, with white Flowers. 

7. Bavninla oliis ſubcordatis bipartitis ritundatis 
caule aculeato, floribus ſparſit. Baubinia with Heart- 
ſhaped bifid rounded Leaves, a prickly Stalk, and Flow- 
ers growing at a Diſtance. Prickly Bauhinio with rourd- 
iſh Leaves having two Lobes, and a large white Flower. 

8. BAUHIN IA liist cordatis lobis coadunatis t. 
Baukinia with Heart-ſhaped Leaves, and ebtuſe Lobes 
which join tcgether. Chovanne-manduru. Hort. Mal. 

9. BAUHINIA caule cirrbifers, Lin. Sp. Plant. 374. 
Baubinia with a Stalk having 'Tendrils. 

10. BaUHINIA ij evatis labis divaricatis. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 374. Baubinia with oval Leaves, whotc Lobes 
ſpread different Ways. 


The 1ſt Sort grows plentifully in Jamaica, and other 


Sugar Iſlands in Americd, where it riſes to the Height of 
16 or 16 Feet, with a crooked Stem, dividing intomany 
irregular Branches, armed with ſhort ſtrong Spines, and 
garnifhed with compound winged Leaves, each having 2 
or 3 Pair of Lobes, ending with an odd one, which are 
oblique, blunt, and indented at the Top. The Stalks 
are terminated by ſeveral long Spikes of yellow Flowers, 
fucceeded by Pcds, about 3 Inches long, which have 
Borders, and contain 2 ar 3 iwelling Seeds. 1 hele Pods 
are glutinous, and have a ſtrong balſamick Scent, as alfa 
the Leaves when bruiſcd. It is called in America, the 
Indian Savin Tree, from its ſtrong Odour, reſembling 
the common Savin. 

The 2d Sort was ſent me from Campeachy in 17 30, by 
the late Dr. Heuficun, where he found it growing natu- 
rally. This riſes 12 or 14 Feet high, with a tmooth 
Stem, dividing into many Branches, garniſhed with 
Heart-ſhap<d Leaves, having 2 imooth pointed Lobes; 
the Extremity of every Branch is terminated by a long 
Spike of yellow Flowers, ſo that when theſe Trees are 
in fiower, they make a fine Appearance. The Pods are 
ſwelling, and about 5 Inches long, each containing 5 or 
6 roundiſh compreſſed Secds. 

The zd Sort grows naturally in both [ndics, where it 
riſes with ſeveral pretty ftropg, upright, ſmcoth Stems, 
which ſend out many flender Branches on every Side, 

rniſhed with oval Leaves, deeply divided into 2 oval 

obes. The Leaves come out without Order, and have 
long Foot Stalks, but are much thinner than thoſe of the 
2d Sort. The Flowers come out at the Extremity of the 
Branches, 3 or 4 in a lcoſe Bunch; the Petals are red, 
or ſtriped with white, others are plain upon the ſame 
Branch; the Stamina and Style are white, and ſtand out 
' beyond the Petals, Theſe Flowers are ſucceeded by 
long flat Pods of a dark brown Colour, each containing 
5 or 6 roundiſh Compreſled Seeds. The Wood is very 
hard, and veined with black, from whenee the Inhabi- 
tants of America call it Mountain Ebony. 

The 4th Sort grows naturally at Campeachy, from 


whence I received the Seeds. This res to the Height prod 


of 20 Feet, with a ſmooth Stem, which divides into 
many ſmall Branches, which are garniſhed with oblong 
Heart-ſhaped Leaves, having 2 pointed parallel Lobes, 
which have each 3 logitudinat Veins. The Leaves 
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are placed alternately on the Branches, which are ter. 
minated by looſe Bunches of white Flowers ; theſe are 
ſucceeded by very long narrow compreſſed Pods, with 8 
or 10 compreſſed roundiſh Seeds in each. 

The 5th Sort was ſent me from Carthagena, in Ne: 
Spain, where it grows in Plenty. "This ſeldom riſes more 
than 10 Feet high, dividing into many irregular Branches 
armed with ſhort crooked Spines; the Leaves grow 4 
ternate, are Heart-ſhaped, and have 2 roundiſh Lobes: 
they are woolly on their under Side, and have ſhort Foot 
Stalks. The Flowers grow at the Extremity of the 
Branches, 2 or 3 together; theſe, are large, of 4 dirty 
white Colour, and ſucceeded by ſhort flat Pods, cacli 
containing 2 or 3 Seeds, 

The 6th Sort grows naturally at La Vera Cruz, from 
whence it was ſent me by the late Dr. Houfloun. This 
riſes 25, cr 30 Feet high with many irregular Stems, 
which divide into many ſlender Branches; theſe are gar- 
niſhed with Heart-ſhaped Leaves, having 2 roundiſh 
Lobes. The Flowers come cut in looſe Spikes at every 
Joint from the Wings of the Leaves, with naked Foot 
Stalks, and are of a dirty white Colour. Theſe are ſuc- 


ceeded by oblong compreſſed Pods, broadeſt at their Ex- 


tremity, where they are rounded, each camtaining 3 or 
4 comprelled Seeds. 1 

The 7th Sort grows naturally at Carthagena, where 
it was diſcovered by the late Dr. Houſfoun, who ſent the 
Seeds to England, This riſes 20 Feet high, with a firong 
upright Stem, which ſends out many Branches toward 
the Top; theſe have Spines growing by Pairs, which 
are ſhort, ſtrong, and crooked. The Leaves grow al- 
ternately, and are Heart-thaped, with two rounded Lobes. 
The Flowers are large and white, coming out thinly at 
the Ends of the Branches. The Petals of theſc arc near 
2 Inches long, and ſpread open wide; the Stamina and 
Style are nearly of the ſame Length. The Flowers are 
ſucceeded by long flat Pods, which are narrow, each 
containing 5 or 6 Seeds. 

The 8th Sort grows naturally in both Indies; I re- 
ceived the Seeds of it from Cartbagena. This rites with 
a ſtrong Stem, upward of 20 Feet high, dividing into 
many ftrong Branches, garnithed with Heart-ſhaped 
Leaves, having obtuſe Lobes which cloſe together. The 
Flowers grow in looſe Panicles at the Extremity of the 


Branches, which are large, and of a purpliſh red Colour, 


marked with white, and have a yellow Bottom. Theſe 
have a very agreeable Scent, The Flowers are ſuccecded 
by compreſſed Pods, about 6 Inches long, and 3 Quar- 
ters of an Inch broad, containing 3 or 4 comprelled 
Seeds in each. | 

The 9th Sort grows naturally in both Indies, where it 
riſes with many ſlendet Stalks, which put out Tendiils, 
and faſtening themſelves to the neighbouring Trees, riſe 
to a great Height; the Leaves come out alternately, and 
are Heart-ſhaped, ſtanding upon long Foot Stalks; theſe 
are 6 Inches long, and 3 Inches and a half broad in the 
Middle, and deeply cut into 2 pointed Lobes, each having 
3 prominent Ribs running longitudinally, "This hath not 
uced Flowers in Eigland, nor had I'any Account of 
them with the Seeds, which were ſent me from Carrpeachy. 

The 10th Sort grows naturally in great Plenty on the 
north Side of the Iſland of Jamaica, from whence the 
Seeds were ſent me by William Williams, Eſq; of St. 
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Arm's, by the Title of Upright Honeyſuckle. This is a 
low Shrub, ſeldom riſing more than 5 or 6 Feet high, 
dividing into - ſeveral Branches, garniſhed with oval 
Leaves, divided into 2 Lobes, which ſpread from each 
other. The Flowers grow in looſe Panicles at the End 
of the Branches, which are white, and have a very agree- 
able Scent. 'Thefe appear the greateſt Part of Summer, 
ſo is one of the great Beauties of the hot Houſe. The 
Flowers are ſucceeded by taper Pods, about 4 Inches 
long, each containing 4 or 5 roundith compreſſed Seeds, 
of a dark Colour. 

All theſe Plants being Natives of warm Countries, will 
not thrive in England, unleſs kept m a warm Store. 
They are propagated by Seeds, procured from the Coun- 
tries where they grow naturally, for they do not perfect 
them in England. 

The laſt Sort has ſeveral Times preduced Pods in the 
Chelſea Garden, but they have never come to Maturity. 
The Seeds ſhould be brought over in their Pods, which 
will preſerve them good. Theſe muſt be fown in Pots 
filled with light freth Earth, and plunged into a mode- 
rate hot Bed of Lanners Bark; it the Seeds are good, the 
Plants will come up in about 6 Weeks, and in a Month 
after, will be fit to tranſplant, when they ſhould be 
carefully ſhaken out of the Sced Pot, fo as not to tear off 
the Roots, and planted each in a ſmali Pot filled with 
light loamy Earth, and plunged into the hot Bed again, 
being caretul to ſhade them until they have taken treſh 
Root, after which they ſhould have freſh Air admitted 
to them every Day in warm Weather. In Autumn they 
muſt be placed in the Bark Stove, and treated as other 
tender Exoticks, giving them but little Water in Winter. 
As theſe Plants frequently fiower, ſo they are worthy of 
a Place in the Stove. 

BAY. Se Laurus. 

BEANS. See Faba. 

KIDNEY or FRENCH-B See Phaſeolus. 

BEAN-TREFOIL. See Tytiſus. 

BEAR'S EAR. See Auricula. 

BEAR's-EAR SANICLE. See Verbaſcum, 

BEAR's-FOOT. See Helleborus. 

BECABUNGA, or Brook-lime. 

This is a Sort of Veronica, or Water Speedwel ; of 
which there are 2 Sorts, one with a long Leaf, and the 
other round; they are both very common in Ditches, 
and watery Places, almoſt every-where in England ; the 
ad Sort is uſed in Medicine. 

BEE, or GNAT-FLOWER., Se Orchis. 

BEECH- TREE. See Fagus. 

BELL-FLOWER. See Campanula. 

BELLADONNA. See Atropa and Amaryllis, 

BELLIS. The Daiſy. 

The Characters are, | 

It bath a radiated diſcous Flower, compoſed of many 
bermapbrodite Flowers in the Diſk, and female Flowers 
forming the Border, or Rays; theſe are included in a cm- 
mon Empalement, with a double Series of ſmall Leaves of 
equal Length. The hermaphrodite Flowers in the Diſk, are 
Funnel-ſbaped, and cut into 5 Parts at the Brim ; the famale 
Flowers are Tongue-ſbaped, and make the Border; aleſe 


bave no Stamina, but an oval Germen ſupporting @ ſlen 


Style, crowned by 2 ſpreading Stigma; the bermaphradite 
Flawers bave an oval Germen, ſupporting a ſimple Style, 
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erowned by a bordered Stigma, attended by five fbart Sta- 
mina, crowned by tubular cylindrical Summits. The Ger- 
men becomes a ſingle naked Seed placed vertically, 

The Species are, 

1. BrLLIs ſcapo nuds unifloro. Hart. Cliff. 418. Daiſy 
with a naked Stalk, having one Flower. This is the Bellis 
Sylvefiris minor, C. B. P. 267. Smaller wild Daiſy. 

2. BELLis caule ſubfalioſo. Lin. Sp. Plant. 887. Daify 
with Leaves on the lower Part of the Stalk. This is the 
ſmaller Meadow Daiſy with a leafy Stalk. 

3. BeLLis hortenſis flore pleno majore. C. B. P. 261. 
Garden Daiſy with a larger double Flower. 

The iſt Sort is the common Daiſy, which grows na- 
turally in Paſture Land in moſt Parts of Europe, and is 
often a troubleſome Weed in the Graſs of Gardens. 

The 2d Sort is a low annual Plant, which grows na- 
turally on the Alps, and hilly Parts of /taly, This fel- 
dom riſes more than 3 Inches high, with an upright 
Stalk, garniſhed with Leaves on the lower Part, but the 
upper Part is naked, ſupporting a ſingle Flower like that 
of the common Daiſy, but ſmaller. This is preſerved 
in ſome Botanick Gardens for Variety; it was ſent me 
from Verona, where it grows wild. 

The Garden Daiſy is generally ſuppoſed to be only a 
Variety of the wild Sort, which was firſt obtained by 
Culture. This may probably be true, but there has not 
been any Inſtance of late Years of the wild Sort, having 
been altered by Culture ; for I have kept the wild Sort 
in the Garden upward of 30 Years, and have conſtantly 
parted the Roots, and raiſed many Plants from Seeds, 
but they have conſtantly remained the ſame ; nor have I 
ever obſerved the Garden Daiſy to degenerate to the wild 
Sort, where they have been ſome Years negleQed, 
though they have altered greatly with regard to the Size 
and Beauty of their Flowers. I have allo obſerved the 
ſeveral Varieties of the Garden Daiſy vary from one to 
the other, therefore I ſhall not conſider them as diſtin& 
Species, but ſhall only mention the Varieties, which are 
cultivared in the Gardens. 

1. The Red and White Garden Daiſy, with double 
Flowers. ; 

2. The double variegated Garden Daiſy. 

3. The Childing, or Hen and Chicken Daiſy. 

4. The Cockſcomb Daiſy with red and white Flowers. 

The Garden Daiſies flower in April and May, and 
make a pretty Variety, intermixed with Plants of the 
ſame Growth; they ſhould be planted in a ſhady Bor- 
der, anda loamy Soil without Dung, in which they may 
be preſerved without varying, provided the Roots are 
tranſplanted and parted every Autumn; which is all the 
Culture they require, except the keeping them clear 
from Weeds. 

Theſe were formerly planted for Edgings to Borders, 
but are very unfit {or this Purpoſe ; becauſe where fully 
expoſed to the Sun, they frequently die in large Patches, 
whereby the Edgings become bald in many Places. 

BELLIS MAJOR. See Chryſanthemum. 

BELLONIA. This Plant was ſo named by Father 
Plumier, in Honour of the famous Petrus Bellonius, who 
has left many valuable Tracts on Natural Hiſtory, Ce. 

The Charaders are, 

The Flower bath a permanent Empalement of one Leaf, 

cut into five Parts at the a ; the Flower is Wheel-ſbaped, 
2 of 
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of one Leaf, with a ſhort Tube, but ſpread open above, and 
cut into five obtuſe Segments. It bath five ſhort, Awl-ſhaped 
Stamina, crowned by ſhort: ere Summits, which cloſe 
together. The Germen is ſituated under the Receptacle of 
the Flower, ſupporting an Awl-ſhaped Style, which is longer 
than the Stamina, and crowned by an acute Stigma. The 
Germen becomes an oval turbinated Seed Veſſel, ending in a 
Point, baving one Cell filled with ſmall round Seeds. 
We have but one Species of this Plant, viz. 

BELLoN1Aa Lin. Sp. Plant. 172. This is the Bellonia 
fruteſcens, folis meliſſæ aſpero. Plum. Nov. Gen. 19. 
Shrubby Bellonia with a rough Balm Leaf. 

This Plant is very common in the warm Iflands of 
America, from whence I have received the Seeds ; which 
were collected by the late Dr. William Houſtoun. 


This bath a woody Stem, which riſes 10 or 12 Feet 


high, ſending out many lateral Branches, which*are gar- 
niſhed with oval rough Leaves placed oppoſite ; the 
Flowers come out from the Wings of the Leaves, in 
looſe Panicles, of the Wheel Shape, of one Leaf, di- 
vided into five Parts; theſe are ſucceeded by oval Cap- 
ſules, ending in a Point, full of ſmall round Seeds. 

It is propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown ear- 
ly in the Spring, in a Pot filled with light freſh Earth, 
and plunged into a hot Bed of Tanners Bark, obſerving 
to water it frequeytly, as the Earth appears dry; but 
you muſt be careful not to waſh the Seeds out of the 
Ground. When the Plants are half an Inch high, they 
ſhould be carefully tranſplanted into Pots filled with light 
freſh Earth, and plunged into the hot Bed again, obſerv- 
ing to water and ſhade them until they have taken Root; 
after which Time they ſhould have Air admitted to them 
every Day, when the Weather is warm, and muſt be 
frequently watered. When the Plants have filled theſe 
Pots with their Roots, they ſhould be carefully ſhaken 
out of them, and their Roots trimmed, and put into 
larger Pots filled with light freſh Farth, and plunged 
into the hot Bed again. In warm Weather they ſhould 
have free Air admitted to them every Day; but in Au- 
tumn they muſt be plunged into the Park Stove, and 
treated in the ſame Manner as other tender Exoticks. 
The ſecond Year theſe Plants will ſometimes flower; 
but they rarely produce good Seeds in this Climate ; 
however, they may be propagated by Cuttings in the 
Summer Months, provided they are planted in light 
Earth on a moderate hot Bed, and carefully watered and 
' ſhaded untill they have taken Root. Theſe Plants muſt 
be conitantiy kept in the Stove, and ſhould have a large 
Share of free Air in warm Weather; but if they are ſet 
abroad, they will not thrive in this Climate. 

BELVEDERE. See Chenopodium. 

BENZOIN, The Benjamin Tree. See Laurus. 

BERBERIS, The Barberry, or Pipperidge Buſh. 

The Chargers are, 

The Flower hath a coloured Empalement, which ſpreads 
open, compoſed of fix concave Leaves, three of which are al- 
ternately larger than the other; the Flower is of fix Leaves, 
<vbich are roundiſh, concave, and little larger than the Em- 
palement; there are two coloured NeFariums, faſtened to 
the Baſe of each Petal, and fix obtuſe compreſſed eref Na- 
mina, with two Summits faſtened on each Side their Apex. 
_ The Germen is cylindrical, and the Length of the Stamina, 
baving no Style, but crowned by an orbiculer Stigma broader 
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then the Germen, baving a ſharp Border: The Germen be. 
comes an obtuſe cylindrical umbilicated Berry, having 4 
Pundture, and one Cell, incloſing two cylindrical Sceds, 
The Species are, , 

1. BerBER1s pedunculis racemofis. Mat... Med. 290. 
Barberry with branching Foot Stalks. This is the Ber- 
beris dumetorum. C. B. P. 454. The Common Barberry, 

2. BrRBERIS foliis obverse-ovatis, Barberry with oval 
obverſe Leaves. This is the Berberis latiſſimo folio Ca- 
nadenſis. H. R. Par. Broad leaved Canada Barberry, 

3. BrRBTRIS pedunculis unifloris. I.. Barberry with a 
ſingle Flower on each Foot Stalk. This is the Berberi; 
Cretica buxi folio. Tourn, Box-leaved Barberry of Crete, 

The iſt Sort grows naturally in the Hedges in many 
Parts of England, but is cultivated in Gardens for its 
Frujt, which is pickled, and uſed for garniſhing Diſhes. 
This Shrub riſes with many Stalks from the Root, to 
the Height of 8 or 10 Feet, which have a white Bark, 
yellow on the Inſide ; the Stalks and Branches are armed 
with ſharp Thorns, which commonly grow by threes ; 
the Leaves are oval, obtuſe, and ſlightly ſawed on their 
Edges. The Flowers come out from the Wings of the 
Leaves, in ſmall Bunches, like thofe of the Currant Buſh, 
and are yellow ; theſe are ſucceeded by oval Fruit, which 
are firſt green, but when ripe turn to a fine red Colour. 
The Flowers appear in May, and the Fruit ripens in 
September. 

There are 2 or 3 Varieties of this Shrub, which have 
been mentioned as diſtin& Species; one is the Berberi- 
fine nucleo. C. B. P. Barberry without Stone. The 2d 
is Berberis fructu albo. Barberry with white Fruit. The 
3d is the Berberis orientalis procerior fruftu nigro ſuavi/- 
fimo. Tourn. Cor. Taller Eaſtern Barberry with a black 
ſweet Fruit. The firſt of theſe is certainly accidental, 
becauſe the Suckers taken from thoſe Buſhes being tranſ- 
planted, commonly produce Fruit with Stones; fo it is 
the Age of the Plant which occaſions that Variation, 
The Sort with white Fruit feldom bears; the Leaves cf 
this are of a lighter green Colour, and the Bark of the 
Stalks are whiter than thoſe of the common, which are 
the only Differences between them; for the Fruit is ſel- 
dom produced here. The 3d Sort appears the ſame with 
the common ; and ,only differs in the Colour and Fla- 
vour of the Fruit, ſo is only a Variety. 

The common Sort is generally propagated by Suck- 
ers, which the Roots put out in great Plenty ; bn: theſe 
Plants are very ſubject to ſend out Suckers in greater 
Plenty than thoſe which are propagated by Layers; 
therefore the latter Method ſhauld be preferred. The 
beſt Time for laying down the Branches, is in Autumn, 
when their Leaves begin to fall; the young Shoots ot 
the ſame Year are the beſt for this Purpoſe ; theſe will 
be well rooted by the next Autumn, when they may be 
taken off, and planted where they are deſigned 10 re- 
main. Where this Plant is cultivated for ,Fruit, it 
ſ*ould be planted fingle, (not in Hedges, as was the old 
Practice) and the Suckers every Autumn taken away, 
and all the groſs Shoots pruned out. By this Method the 
Fruit will be fairer, and in great Plenty. A few of thele 
Shrubs may be allowed to have a Place in Wilderncſies, 
or Plantations of Shrubs, where they make a pretty Va- 
Tiety ; but they ſhould not be planted in great Quanti- 


ties, near, Walks much frequented, becauſe their Flow- 
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ers emit a very ftrong diſagreeable Odour. 

The Canada Sort was more common ſome Years paſt, 
than at preſent. The Leaves are much broader, and 
ſhorter than thoſe of the common Sort, and the Fruit is 
black when-ripe. This may be propagated in the ſame 
way as the common Sort, and is equally hardy. 

The Box-leaved Sort is at preſent very rare in Eng- 
land ; and while young, the Plants are ſomewhat tender, 
ſo have been killed by ſevere Froſt. This never riſes 
more than 3 or 4 Feet high in Eng/and, but ſends out 
many Stalks from the Root, which are ſtrongly armed 
with Spines at every Joint; the Leaves are produced 
without Order, and are ſhaped like thoſe of the narrow 
leaved Box Free; the Flowers come out from between 
the Leaves, each upon a lender Foot Stalk; but theſe 
are not ſucceeded by Fruit in England. 

This Sort may be propagated by laying down the 
Branches as the firſt ; but when the young Plants are 
taken off, they ſhould be planted in Pots, and fheltered 
under a Frame in Winter, till they have obtained 
Strength, when they may be planted in a warm Situation. 

BERMUDIANA. See Siſyrinchium. 

BERNARDIA. See Croton. 

BESLERIA. This Plant was named after Bafilius 
Beſler, an Apothecary at Nurcmber », who was the Au- 
thor of a Book, entitled Hortus Eyſtetenſis. 

The Charaters are, 

The Flower is of the Lip Kind, with an Empalement of 
ene Leaf, which is ere, and cut into five acute Parts at 
the Brim : The Flower'is of one Leds and quinguefid, the 
Segments being roundiſb, the lower being large, and the u 
upper leſs divided ; it hath four Stamina in the Tube of the 
Flower, two -of which are longer than the other, and 
crowned by ſmall Summits : The oval Germen ſupports an 
Awl-ſhaped Style, crowned by an acute Stigma; this be- 
comes an oval Berry, with one Cell filled with ſmall Seeds. 

The Species are, | 

1. BesLERIA prdunculis ra moſis, foliis ovatis. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 619. Beſbria with tranching Foot Stalks, and 
oval Leaves. This is the Befleria Melifie T ragi folio. 
Plum. Beſleria with a Leaf of Tragus's Balm. 

2. BESLERIA pedunculis fi mplicibus confertis, foliis lan- 
ceolatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. Beſleria with ſimple Foot Stalks, 
growing in Cluſters, and Spear-ſhaped Leaves. Beſleria 
with Golden Rod Leayes, and a ſmaller yellow Flower. 

3. BrsLERIA pedunculis ſimplicibus ſolitariis, involu- 
eris pentapbyllis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 619. Beſleria with 
ſimple Stalks growing fingle, and a five leaved Involu- 
crum. Climbing creſted Beſſeria with a black Fruit. 

The iſt Sort hath a ſmooth woody jointed Stalk ; at 
each Joint are placed two oval nervous Leaves oppoſite, 
which are crenated on their Edges; the Flowers come 
out from the Wings of the Leaves, on ſhort branching 
Foot Stalks, each ſuſtaining 6 or 8 Flowers, which ſtand 

each upon a ſeparate ſmaller Foot Stalk. "Theſe are of 
one Leaf, of an anomalous Figure, and quinquefid; after 
the Flower is paſt, the Germen becomes an oval ſoft 
Berry, with one Cell filled with ſmall Seeds. 

The ad Sort riſes with a ligneous Stem, 6 or 7 Feet 
high, dividing toward the Top into many irregular . 
Branches, garniſhed with Spear-ſhaped Leaves, having 
many tranſverſe Veins, ſawed on their Edges; the 


- Flowers come out at the Wings of the Leaves, in large 
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Cluſters, each having a ſeparate Foot Stalk : Theſe are 
ſmall, tubulous, of a pale yellow Colour, ſucceeded by 
round ſoft Berries, incloſing many ſmall Seeds. 

The 3d Sort hath a creeping Stalk, which ſends out 
Roots at every Joint; theſe are garniſhed with oval 
Leaves placed oppoſite, which have many tranſverſe 
Ribs, and are ſharply ſawed on their Edges; from the 
Wings of the Leaves come out the Foot Stalks of the 
Flowers ſingle, each ſuſtaining one tubulous irregular 
hairy Flower, divided at the Top into 5 obtuſe Parts, 
with a large five leaved Involucrum, deeply fawed on the 
Border : After the Flower is paſt, the Germen becomes 
a hairy Placenta, in the Center of the Empalement, 
containing many ſmall Seeds. | 

Theſe Plants grow naturally in the warm Parts of 
America, from whence the Seeds have been brought to 
Europe, and cultivated in ſome curious Botanic Gardens. 

Theſe Seeds ſhould be ſown on a hot Bed early in the 
Spring; and when the Plants are come up half ,an Inch 
high, they ſhould be each tranſplanted into a (all Pot 
filled with light freſh Earth, and plunged into a hot Bed 
of Tanners Bark, obſerving to water and ſhade them un- 
til they have taken Root; after which Time they ſhould 
have Air and Water in Proportion to the Warmth of 
the Seaſon, and the Heat of the Bed in which they are 
placed. When the Plants have filled theſe ſmall Pots 
with their Roots, they ſhould be ſhaken out, and their 
Roots trimmed, and then put into larger Pots filled with 
light freſh Earth, and plunged into the hot Bed again; 
where they ſhould have a large Share of freſh Air in 
warm Weather, and muſt be frequently watered. With 
this Management they will thrive very well in Summer, 
but in Winter they muſt be removed into the Stove, 
where they muſt be placed in a temperate Warmth, and 
ſhould be often, but ſparingly, watered. The 2d Year 
theſe Plants will flower, and ſometimes they will per- 
ſect their Seeds in this Country; but they muſt be con- 
ſtantly preſerved 10 the Stove; for they will not live in 
the open Air. e 

BETA, the Beet. 

The Charafers are, 

The Flower bath r leaved concave permanent Empale-- 

ment. It bath no Petal, but five Mul ſbaped Stamina, 


placed oppoſite to the Leaves of the Empalement, crowned. 


by roundiſh Summits ; the Germen is ſituated below the Re- 

ceptacle, ſupporting two ſbort erect Styles, crowned by: 

pointed Stigma ; the Germen becomes a Capſule with one 

Cell, baving à fingle Seed, wraped up in the Empalement. 
The Species are, 


1. BETA caulibus. decumbentibus, foliis triangularibus | 


petialatis, Beet with declining Stalks, and triangular 
Leaves having Foot Stalks. Wild maritime Beet. 

2. BETA foliis radicalibus petiolatis, caulinis- ſeſſilibus, . 
ſpicis lateralibus longiſſimis,. Beet with the lower Leaves 
having Foot Stalks, thoſe upon the Stalks without, and. 
very long Spikes of Flowers proceeding from the Sides 
of the Branches. This is the Beta Alba, C. B. P. 118. 
Common White Beet, or Cicla of the Shops. 

3. BRA foliis latiſſimis, radice pyramidato ag 
Broadeſt leaved Beet, with a pyramidal fleſhy Root. The 
Beta Rubra, C. B. P. 118. Red Beet with a Turnep Root. 

There are ſeveral Varieties of this Genus, ſom: of 


which are. cultivated for the Kitchen; but as theſ- — 
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been improved by Culture, fo they muſt not be deem- 
ed diſtin Species. There are ſome who have ſuppoſed 
all the Species were only ſeminal Variations, but after 
more than forty Years Cultivation, I could never ob- 
ſerve, that either of the three Species here enumerated 
have altered from one to the other. The only Alte- 
ration which I have obſerved in the third Species, has 
been in the Colour of the Leaves and Roots, which 
will be hereafter mentioned. 
The 1 Sort grows naturally on the Banks of the Sea, 
and in Salt Marſhes in divers Parts of England. This 
is ſuppoſed to be the fame with the 2d Species; but I 
have brought the Seeds from the Places where they 
ee naturally, many Times, and have cultivated the 
lants with Care, but could not find any of them vary 
from their Parent Plants in their Characters, ſo that I 
can make no doubt of its being a diſtin Species. 

The 2d Sort is cultivated in Gardens for its Leaves, 
which are uſed in Soups ; the Root of this Sort ſeldom 
grows larger than a Man's Thumb ; the Stalks grow e- 
rect, and are garniſhed with oblong Spear-ſhaped Leaves, 
growing Hoſe to the Stalk ; the Spikes of Flowers come 
out from the Wings of the Leaves, which are long, 
and have narrow Leaves placed between the Flowers. 
The lower Leaves of the Plant are thick and ſucculent, 
and their Foot Stalks broad. The Varieties of this are, 
the White Beet, the Green Beet, and the Swiſs or 
Chard Beet. Theſe will vary from one to the other 
by Culture, as I have often experienced, but never al- 
ter to the 1ſt or 3d Sort. 1 2 

The zd Sort hath large thick ſucculent Leaves, for 
the moſt part of a dark red, or purple Colour. The 
Roots are large, and of a deep red Colour; the larger 
theſe Roots grow, the tenderer they will be; and the 
deeper their Colour, the more they ate eſteemed. The 
Varieties of this are, the common Red Beet, the Tur- 
nep- rooted Red Beet, the green- leaved Red Beet, and 
the Yeilow-rooted Beet. | 

The 2d Sort, which is cultivated for its Leaves, is 
commonly ſown by itſelf, and not mixed with other 
Crops. This is ſown the Begining of March, upon an 
. Spot of Ground, not too moilt ; the Seeds ſhould 
be ſown thinly, becauſe the Plants require Room to 
If : for when they are too cloſe, the Leaves will 
be ſmall and full of Fibres, ſo unfit for the Purpoſes de- 
ſigned. When the Plants have put out four Leaves, the 
Ground ſhould be hoed, as is practiſed for Carrots, care- 
fully cutting up all the Weeds, and alſo the Plants where 
they are too near each other, leaving them at leaſt four 
Inches afunder : If this is performed in dry Weather, 
all the Weeds will be deſtroyed ; but as young Weeds 
will foon appear, in 3 Weeks or a Month's Time, the 
Ground ſhould be a 2d Time hoed over, to clean it, 
and thin the Plants to a greater Diſtance ; for by this 
Time they will be paſt Danger, ſo ſhould not be left 
nearer than ſix Inches, if Regard is had to the Goodneſs 
of their Leaves: And if it is of the Swiſs Kind, with 
broad Leaves, the Plants muſt not be nearer than nine 
or ten Iuches. If the ſecond hoeing is well performed, 
and in dry Weather, the Ground will be clean a Month 
longer, when it ſhould bethoed over a 3d Timez which, 
if properly done, will deſtroy all the Weeds; fo that 
after this, the Plants will ſpread and prevent the Weeds 
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from growing, therefore will want but little cleaning 
for a conſiderable Time, and the Leaves will ſoon be 
fit for Uſe, when the outer large ones ſhould he firſt 
gathered, leaving the ſmall inner Leaves to grow larger ; 
ſo that a ſmall Spot of Ground will ſupply a moderate 
Family, and will furniſh a new Supply ot Leaves for two 
Years, provided the Plants are not permitted to run up 
to Seed, for after that their Leaves will not be good : 
Therefore thoſe who are curious in theſe Herbs, muſt 
ſow ea freſh Spot of Ground annually, becauſe theſe 
Plants naturally run up the. 2d Year; and although the 
Roots may be continued longer, by cuting off the Stalks 
when they begin to ſhoot, yet the Leaves will not be ſo 
large or tender on theſe Roots, as on the young Plants, 
The Red Beet is frequently ſown with Carrots, Parſ- 
neps, or Onions, by the Kitchen Gardeners near Ln- 
dm, who draw up their Carrots or Onions when young, 
to give the Beets Room to grow, when they are gather- 
ed ; but where theſe Crops are not timely removed from 
them, it will be a better Method to ſow the Beets ſepa- 
rately. This Sort requires a deep light Soil, for their 
Roots run deep in the Ground, and in ſhallow Ground, 
they will be ſhort and ſtringy. The Seeds ſhould be 
ſown in March, and treated as the former Sort; but 
the Plants ſhould not be left nearer than a Foot Diſ 
tance, or in good Land a Foot and a Half, for the 
Leaves will cover the Ground at that Diftance. The 
Roots will be fit for Uſe in Autumn, and continue good 
all the Winter ; but in Spring, when they begin to 
ſhoot, they will be hard and ſtringy. A few Roots may 
be left for Seed, or ſome of the taireſt Roots tranſplant- 
ed to a ſheltered ſpot, where they may be defended from 
ſtrong Winds, which break down their Stalks if not well 
ſupported, eſpecially when the Seeds are formed, which 
becoming heavy as they increaſe. in Bulk, are apt to 
weigh down the ſlender Stalks upon which they grow. 
The Seed will ripen in Septemb-r, when the Stalks ſhould 
de cut off, and ſpread on Mats to dtv, and afterward 
threſhed out, cleaned, and put up in Bags for Ule. 
. - BETONICA, Betony. 
The Characters are, . 
The Flotuer bath a permanent Empalement of one lun 
which is tubulous, and cut at the Brim into five Parts. 
The Flower is of one Leaf, of the Lip Rind, with a cy; n- 
drical incurved Tube; the upper Lip is round'fÞ, plain, 
ered, and entire; the lower Lip is cut into three Parts, 
the middle Segment being broad, roundiſh, and indented at 
the End. It hath four Awl-ſhaped Stamina, two lang and 
two ſborter, which incline to the upper Lip; theſe have 
roundiſb Summits. The Germen is quadripartite, ſupport- 
ing a Style of the Length and Figure of the Stamina, 
crowned by .a bid Stigma. The Germen afterward be- 
comes four naked oval Seeds, lodged in the Empalemnt. 
The Species are, | 
« 1, BxTONICA fſþicd interrupt, corollarum lacinid la- 
bi intermedia emarginatd. Flor. Leyd. Prod. 316. Beton) 
with an interrupted Spike, and the middle Segment of 
the lower Lip of the Flower indented at the End. Be- 
tonica purpurea. C. B. P. 235. Purple or Wood Beton). 
2. BEToONICA folits radicalibus ovato-cordatis, cauli- 
nir lanceolatis obtufts ſpicd craſſiore. Betony whole under 
Leaves are Heart-ſhaped, thoſe on the Stalks Spear- 
ſhaped and obtuſe, and a thicker Spike of Flowers. 
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Betonica major Danica, Greater Daniſh Betony. ; 

3. BeTox1ICa faliis triangularibus obtufts ſpicd brevi- 
orc, Betony with obtuſe triangular Leaves, and a ſhor- 
ter Spike of Flowers. This is the Betonica minima Alpi- 
na Helvetica. Park. Threat. 650. The leaſt Apine Betony. 

4. BxToNICA /pica integrd, carallarum lacinid labii in- 
termedid integerrimd. Flor. Leyd. Prod. 316. Betony with 
2 whole Spike, and the middle Segment of the lower Lip 
entire. Hetonica Orientalis. Tourn, Eaſtern Betony with 
very long narrow Leaves, and a thicker Spike of Flowers. 

5s. BeroNniCA felits lanceclatis abtuſis incanis ſpice flo- 
rum croſſtari. Betony with obtuſe Spear-ſhaped hoary 
Leaves, and à thicker Spike of Flowers. This is the 
Betonica Italica incana, fire carnes. Barrel. Icon. 340. 
Hoary Italian Betony, with a fleſhy Flower. 

6. BTO NI A verticillata calycibus ſpinaſic. Hort. Up- 
al, 165. Betony with Flowers growing in Whorls 
round the Stalk, and prickly Flower Cups. Betonica ar- 
venſis annua, flere ex aibo flaveſcente. Tourn. Infl. 203. 
Annual Field Betony with a yellowiſh white Flower. 

7. BrroNICA 2 baſe foliofa. Lin. Sp. Plant. 573. 
Betony with a Spike leafy at the Baſe. Betonica montana 
lutca. Barrel. Icon. 339. Yellow Mountain Betony. 

The iſt Sort grows naturally in Woods, and on ſha- 
dy Banks, in England, ſo is ſeldom cultivated in Gar- 
dens. This Sort is uſed in Medicine, and greatly eſ- 
teemed as a vulnerary Herb. There is a Variety of it 
with a white Flower, which grows naturally in Kent. 

The 2d Sort grows naturally in Denmark. This 
differs greatly from our common Sort, the lower Leaves 
being much broader and Heart*ſhaped ; thoſe upon the 
Stalks are Spear-ſhaped and rounded at the End, and 
the Stalks are larger, ſtand upright, and are terminated 
by thicker Spikes of Flowers. Theſe Differences are 
conſtant, for I have many Years propagated them by 
Seeds, and have never found the Plants vary. 

The 3d Sort grows naturally upon the Apt, where 
it riſes about four Inches high; and when cultivated in 
2 Garden, not above ſeven or eight. The leaves of 
this are much broader at the Baſe than thoſe of the 


common Sort, and very different in their Shape, being 


triangular and blunt at the End. The Flowers grow 
in very ſhort cloſe Spikes, on the "Top of the Stalks. 
Theſe Differences conſtantly hold in the Plants raiſed 
from Secds. 

The 4th Sort was diſcovered by Dr. Teurnefort in the 
Levant, who fent the Seeds to the Royal Garden at Pa- 
ris, and molt of the Botavick Gardens in Europe have 
been ſince furniſh2d with it. The Leaves are very long, 
narrow, and hairy, and are neatly crenated on their Ed- 
ges. The Flowers grow in very cloſe thick Spikes at 
the Top of tlie Stalks, which are larger, and of a light- 
er purple Colour than thoſe of the common Sort. 

The 5th Sort grows naturally in /ta/y, upon the Hills, 
from whence I received the Seeds. Ihe Leaves of this 
Sort are broader, and not ſo long as thoſe of the com- 
mon Sort, and are hoary ; the Stalks and Spikes of Flow- 
ers are ſhorter and much thicker, and the Flowers are 
larger and of a Fleth Colour. This Sort conſtantly 
keeps the ſame from Seeds. 

There is another Sort which 
mention, by the Title of Betenica Micundiſſimo flore 
montis aurei; which differs but little fr 
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cept in the Colour of the Flower, fo I doubt of its be- 
ing ſpecifically different from that. 

The 6th Sort is annual, and grows naturally on ara- 
ble Land in France, Italy, and Germany; if brought in- 
to a Garden, the Seeds will ſcatter, and produce Plenty 
of the Plants without farther Care. | 

The other Sorts are perennial Plants, which may be 
propagated by Seeds, or parting their Roots. They are 
all very hardy, but require a ſhady Situation and a moiſt 
ſtiff Soil, in which they will thrive better than in rich 
Ground. The beſt Time to part and tranſplant the 
Roots is in Autumn, but the Seeds ſhould be fown in 
Spring upon a ſhady Border, and when the Plants come 
up, they require no Care but to keep them clean from 
Weeds, and to thin them where they are too cloſe. 
They all flower in May and June, and the Seeds ripen 
in Auguft. 

BETONICA.AQUATICA. See Scrophularia. 

. BETONICA PAULI. See Veronica. 

BETULA, the Birch Tree. 

The Characters are, 

It bath male and female Flowers, at ſeparate Diſtances 
on the ſame Tree; the male Flowers are collected in a cy- 
lindrical Katkin, ſcaly, loſe, and imbricated on every Side, 
each Scale having three Flowers, which have tu minute 
Scales on the Side. The Flower is compoſed of three equal 
Florets, fixed to the Empalement by a ſingle Scale; each 
Floret is of one Leaf, divided into four oval Segments which 
ons open; theſe have four ſmall Stamina, crowned by 

ouble Summits. The female Flowers grow in a Katkin, 
in the ſame Manner as the male. The common Katkin is 
imbricated, having three Scales which are every Way oppo- 
ſite, faſtened to the central String or Axis, baving two 
Heart-fbaped Flowers pointing toward the Apex, where 
it is finuated. They have no viſible Petals, but a ſhort 
eval Germen ſupporting two briſftly Styles, the Length of 
the Scales of the Empalement, and crowned with a plain 
Stigma. It bath no Pericarpium, but the Seeds are inclu- 
ded in the Scales of the Katkin, which are oval and winged. 
The Species are, | 

1. BETULA f/oltis ovatis acuminatis ſerratis. Hort. Cliff. 
442. Birch Tree with oval ſawed Leaves ending in 
Points. The common Birch Tree. 

2. BeTULA is erbieulatis crenatis. Flor. Lap. Birch 
Tree with round crenated Leaves. Betula pumila foliis 
ſubrotundit. Amman. Dwarf Birch with roundiſh Leaves. 

3. BeTuLA foliis cordatis oblongis acuminatis duplicato- 
ferratis. Lin. Sp. Plant. Birch Tree with rhomboid o- 
val pointed Leaves, which are doubly ſawed. Betula ni- 
gra Virginiana. Pluk. Alm. Black Virginia Birch Tree. 

The uſt is the common Birch Tree, which is fo well 
known as to need no Deſcription. This is not much 
eſteemed for its Wood, but it may be cultivated to Ad- 
vantage upon barren Land, where better Trees will not 
thrive; for there is no Ground ſo bad, but-this Tree 
will thrive in: It will grow in moiſt ſpringy Land, or in 
dry Gravel or Sand, where there is little Surface: On 
Ground which produced nothing but Moſs, theſe Trees 
nave ſucceeded fo well, as to be fit to cut in ten Years 
after planting, and have been fold for near 10/. per A- 
cre ſtanding, and the after Produce has been conſiderabl 
increaſed. As many of the Woods near London, which 
were chiefly ſtocked with theſe Trees, have been - late 

ears 
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Years grubbed up, the Value of theſe Plantations have 
advanced in Proportion ; therefore thoſe Perſons who 
are poſleſſed of ſuch poor Land, cannot employ it bet- 
ter, than by planting theſe Trees, eſpecially as the Ex- 
pewe of doing it is not great. 

The beſt method to cultivate this Tree, is to furniſh 
yourſelf with young Plants from the Woods, where 
they naturally grow, - and are generally found there in 
— plenty; but in Places where there are no young 

lants to be procured near, they may be raiſed from 
Seeds, which ſhould be carefully gathered in Autumn, 
as ſoon as the Scales under which they are lodgyd be- 
gin to open, otherwiſe they will ſoon fall out be 
loſt: The Seeds are ſmall, ſo ſhould not be buried 
deep in the Ground. Autumn is the beſt Seaſon to ſow 
them, and in a ſhady Situation the Plants will thrive 
better than when they were expoſed to the full Sun; 
for in all Places where there are any large Trees, their 
Seeds fall, and the Plants come up well without Care ; 
fo that if the young Plants are not deſtroyed by Cattle, 
there is generally plenty of them, in all the Woods 
where there are any of theſe Trees. Theſe wild Plants 
ſhould be carefully taken up, ſo as not to deftroy their 
Roots. The Ground where they are to be planted, 
will require no Preparation ; all that is neceſſary to be 
done, is to looſen the Ground with a Spade or Mattock, 
in the Places where the Plants are to ſtand, making 
Holes to receive their Roots, covering them again when 
the Plants are placed, cloſing the Earth hard to their 
Roots. If the Plants are young, and have not much 
Top, they will require no pruning ; but where they 
have buſhy Heads, they ſhould be ſhortened to prevent 
their being ſhaken and diſplaced by the Wind. When 
the Plants have taken Root, they will require no other 
Care, but to cut down the great Weeds which would 
over-hang them ; which may be done with a Sickle, 
being careful not to cut or, injure the young Trees. 
'This need not be repeated oftener than twice in a Sum- 
mer the two firſt Years, after which Time the Plants 
will be ſtrong enough to keep down the Weeds, or at 
leaſt be out of Danger from them. | 

Theſe may be planted any Time from the Middle of 
_ Octzber till the Middle of March, when the Ground is 
not frozen ; but in dry Land Autumn is the beſt Sea- 
ſon, and Spring for moiſt. The Diſtance they require 
is ſix Feet ſquare, that they may ſoon cover the Ground, 
and by ſtanding cloſe they will, draw each other up; 
for in Situations where they are much expoſed, if uot 
pretty cloſe, they will not thrive ſo well. 

If the Plants take kindly, they will be fit to cut in 
about ten Years; and afterward, every ſeventh or eighth 
Year, if deſigned for the Broom-makers only; but 
where they are intended for Hoops, they ſhould not be 
cut oftener than every twelfth Year. | 

The Expence of making theſe Plantations, in Places 
where young Plants can be eaſily procured, will not 
exceed 40 s. per Acre, and the after 5 of cleanin 
about 205. fo that the whole will not be more than 31 
and if the Land ſo planted be of little Value, the Pro- 
prietor cannot make better Uſe of his Money; for when 
the Wood is cut, it will repay the Expence with Intereſt, 
and a perpetual Stock left upon the Ground. I have 
ſeen ſeveral of theſe Plantations made upon Land which 
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would not lett for 1 s. per Acre, which has produced 
from 10 to 12 J. an Acre, clear of the Expence in Cut- 
ing, and this every twelfth Year. The Broom- makers 
are conſtant Cuſtomers for Birch, in all Places within 
twenty Miles of London, or where it js near Water 
Carriage, in other Parts the Hoop-benders are the Pur- 
chaſers; but the larger Trees are bought by Turners, 
and the Wood is uſed for making Ox-yokes, and other 
Inſtruments of Huſbandry. 

In the Northern Parts of Europe, this Wood is great 
ly uſed, for making Carriages and Wheels, being hard 
and of long Duration. In France it is generally uſed for 
making wooden Shoes. It makes very good Fuel, 

In ſome Places theſe Trees are tapped in the Spring, 
and the Sap drawn out to make Birch Wine, which has 
been recommended for the Stone and Gravel, as is alſo 
the Sap unfermented. The Bark of the Birch Tree is 
almoſt incorruptible. In Sweden the Houſes are covered 
with it, where it laſts many Years. It frequently hap- 
pens, that the Wood is entirely roten, and the Bark 
perfectly ſound and good. 

The 2d Sort grows naturally in the Northern Part: 
of Europe, and upon the Alps ; this riſes about two or 
three Feet high, having ſlender - Branches, which are 
garniſhed with round Leaves, but ſeldom produces ei- 
ther male or female Flowers here. It is preſerved in 
ſome curious Gardens for Variety, but is of no Uſe. 

The 3d and 4th Sorts grow naturally in North Ameri. 
ca, from whence their Seeds have been ſent to Europe 
and many of the Plants raiſed, which thrive very faſt 
there. In Canada theſe Trees grow to a large Size, 
where the 3d Sort is called Meriſier. The Natives of 
that Country make Canoes of the Bark of theſe Trees, 
which are very light, and of long Duration. 

Both theſe Sorts may be propagated by Seeds, in the 
ſame Manner as the firſt, and are equally hardy ; ſome 
of the Trees do now begin to produce their Katkins in 
England, ſo we may hope to have Plenty of their Seeds 
of our own Growth: for at preſent we are ſupplicd with 
them from Amcrica. As theſe grow more vigorouſly. 
than the common Sort, and thrive on the moſt barren 
Ground, they may be cultivated to great Advantage in 
England, for their Wood is much eſteemed in Canada, 
where the Trees grow to a large Size : They are by no 
Means an unſightly Tree in Parks, for their Stems are 
Strait, the Bark ſmooth, and their Leaves much larger 
than thoſe of the common Birch, ſo may be planted 
in Places where few other Trees will thrive. 

BIDENS. Teurn. Inf. R. H. 364. - Tab. 262, Lin, 
Gen. Plant. 840. Water Hemp Agrimony. 

The Charn#ers are, 
The common Empalement is ered, and often equal, cm- 


poſed of ſmall oblang concave Leaves; it bath a compound 


. Flewer, the Middle or Diſt is compoſed of hermapbrodite 


Flowers, which are Funnel-ſbaped and quinguefid. Theſe 
have five ſhort capillary Stamina, with cylindrical Summits, 
and an oblong Germen ſupporting a ſingle Style the Length of 
the Stamina, crowned by two oblong reflexed Stigma. 
emale Flowers which compoſe the Border are naked ; theſe 
are all ſucceeded by a fingle angular abtuſe Seed, having tws 
or more Briftles or Teetb, by which they faflen themſelves 40 
whatever paſſes by them when ripe. | 
There are ſeveral Species of this Plant, ny 
eldom 
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ſeldom admitted into Gardens, ſome of which are com- 
mon Weeds in England, therefore I ſhall only mention 
thoſe which are preſerved in the Gardens of the curious. 

1. Bidexs folits pinnatis ſerratis ſeminibus erecto- con- 
ſtantibus calycibus frondoſis corollis radiatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
832. Water Hemp Agrimony with winged ſawed 
Leaves, Seeds ſtanding erect, a very buſhy Empale- 
ment, and radiated Flower. This is the Bidens Cana- 
denſis latifolia flare lutes. Tourn. Inſt. 362. Broad leaved 
Canada Hemp Agrimony, with a yellow Flower. 

2. Bivexs foltis cblongis integerrimis caule dichotomo 
floribus ſolitariis ſelflibus. Lin. Sp. Pl. 832. Hemp Agri- 
mony with oblong entire Leaves, a Stalk divided into two 
Parts, and a ſingle Flower growing cloſe to the Stalk. 
Bidens nadiflor@ Frunelle folio. Hort, Eltb. 52. Hemp 
Agrimony, with a knotted Flower and Self-heal Leaf. 

z. Bivens foltis ſimplicibus ſerratis petiolatis, flaribus 
glabeſit, pedunculis elongatis ſeminibus levibus. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 8 33. Hemp Agrimony with ſingle ſawed Leaves 
having Foot Stalks, globular Flowers with longer Foot 
Stalks, and ſmooth Seeds. Bidens ſcabra flore nives. Hort. 
Htb. 55. Rough Hemp Agrimony, with a Snow-white 


Flower, and a Leaf with three Lobes. 


4. Bivens calyce oblongo ſquamsſo ſeminibus radii ca- 
rolla non decidud coronatis. Tu Hemp Agrimony with an 
oblong ſcaly Empalement, and the Seeds crowned by 
the Rays of the Vlorets, which are permanent. 

5. Bivens foliis ovatis ſerratis peticlatis, caule fruti- 
cofo. Hort. Cliff. 399. Hemp Agrimony with oval ſawed 
Lcaves having Foot Stalks, and a ſhrubby Stalk. 


6. Bivexs foliis ternatis acutis ſerratis caule ſeandente 


flaribus paniculatis, Three leaved Hemp Agrimony, with 


pointed ſawed Lobes, a climbing Stalk, and Flowers 
growing in Panicles. This is the Chryſanthemum + trifo- 
liatum L, flare lutes. Sloan. Cat. Jam. 125. Three 
leaved climbing Corn Marigold, with-a yellow Flower 
and a long bearded Seed with two Teeth. 

7. Biptxs foliis ovatis ſerratis, inferioribus oppaſitis, 


ſuperioribus ternatis intermedio majore. Lin. Sp. Plant. 


833. Hemp Agrimony with oval ſawed Leaves, the 
lower ones growing oppoſite, but the upper having three 
Lobes, the Middle of which is the largeſt. This is the 
Chryſanthemum conyzoides nodiflyrum ſemine raſtrate bi- 
dente. loan. Cat. Jam. 126. Corn Marigold like Flea- 
bane, with knotted Flower and double bearded Seed. 
he firſt Sort grows naturally in Virginia, Maryland, 
and Canada, where it is often a troubleſome Weed. It 
riſes about 3 Feet high, ſending out many horizontal 
Branches garniſhed with trifoliate Leaves, deeply ſawed 
on their Edges ; the Flowers are produced at the End of 
the Branches, in ſmall Cluſters, which are yellow,” and 
ſucceeded by oblong ſquare Seeds, having two crooked 
Horns, by which they faſten themſelves to the Clothes 
of thoſe who paſs near them. There are two Sorts of 
this, one whoſe Flowers have a ſhort Empalement, which 
ls Tournefort's broad lyaved Canada Bidens ; the other 
hath a leafy Einpalemegt, and is by Juſſieu diſtinguiſhed 
by the Title of Capite foliz/o., But I am not very ſure 
of their being diſtin Species, though I have many 
Years cultivated both; for their Seeds when ripe ſpread 
lo far, that in a ſmall Garden, they cannot be kept ſe- 
parate. It is eaſily propagated by Seeds ſown in Spring, 
in an open Situation, where it they are permitted to 
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ſcatter, the Plants will come up the following Spring, 
and two or three of them may be tranſplanted where they 
are to grow, and after they are rooted, will require no far- 
ther Care. This is annual, and decays ſoon after the 
Seeds are ripe. 

The 2d Sort grows naturally in warm Countries. This 
is an annual Plant, which riſes near 3 Feet high, dividing 
upward into ſeveral Branches, which are garniſhed with 
oblong entire Leaves; the Flowers come out fingle at 
the Diviſions of the Branches, fitting cloſe ; theſe are 
white, and are ſucceeded by ſmooth Sceds. 

This Sort mult be ſown upon a moderate hot Bed in 
Spring, and afterward treated like other hardy annuals, 
planting them into the full Ground the latter End of 
May. They flower in June, and their Seeds ripen in 
Autumn, ſoon after which the Plants will decay. 

The zd Sort grows naturally in South Caroline, and at 
Campeacby, from whence the late Dr. Houſtoun ſent me 
the Seeds. This is alſo an annual Plant, which riſes 3 
Feet high, dividing upward into many flender Branches, 
whoſe Joints are far aſunder; the Leaves come out b 
Pairs at each Joint, upon long lender Foot Stalks, which 
are oval, ending in a Point. The Flowers grow at the 
Extremity of the Branches, in ſmall globular Heads, 
very white, ſtanding upon very long Foot Stalks, and fuc- 
ceeded by ſmooth Seeds. This muſt be ſown upon a hot 
Bed, and treated as the former. It flowers and ſeeds 
about the ſame Time. wt 

'The Seeds of the 4th Sort were ſent from Peru to the 
Royal Garden at Paris, where it has flouriſhed a few 
Years paſt, and the Plants have produced Seeds there, 
which have been communicated to ſeveral curious Gar- 
dens in Eure. The Seeds were ſent me in the Year 
1753, and the following Summer the Plants flowered, 
and produced good Seeds in the Chelſea Garden. It riſes 
to the Height of 4 Feet; the Stalks become hard and 
ligneous, and divide into many Branches, garniſhed with 
oblong {ſmooth Leaves, which are entire; theſe are 
_ oppoſite by Pairs: At the Extremity of the 

ranches the Flowers are produced, each ſtanding ſingle 
upon a Foot Stalk garniſhed with ſmaller Leaves, cloſe 
to the Empalement of the Flower. This Empalement 
is compoſed of many Scales, placed imbricatim, like the 
Tiles on a Houſe, and cloſely embrace the Flower, which 
is compoſed of a Border of female Flowers, having each 
one Leaf, ſtretched out like a Tongue, forming the Ray 
of the Flower; and in the Center are many hermaphro- 
dite Flowers, which are tubulous, and theſe compoſe the 
Diſk of the Flower : Each of theſe have five flender 
Stamina, ſupporting a globular Summit. In the Center 
is placed the Germen, which becomes a ſingle oblong 
Seed. The whole of the Flower continues, and never 
falls off ; ſo that when the Seeds are ripe, the Rays of 
the Flower are remaining firm, and only change their 
Colour, adhering fo cloſely to the Seeds, as to render it 
difficult to part them. 'The Flowers when blown arc as 
large as thoſe of the common Marigold, and are of a 

ellow Colour. 

The Seeds of this Plant muſt be ſown upon a hot Bed 
in Spring, and when the Plants coine up, they muſt be 
tranſplanted to another hot Bed, to bring them forward; 
but they muſt not be drawn too much, which will ren- 
der them very weak; therefore when the Weather is 

U favourable, 
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favourable, they ſhould have a large Share of Air ad- 
mitted to them. By the Beginning cf June they f. ould 
be inured to bear the open Air by Degrees, ard about 
the Middle of that Month, they ſhould be trunſplanted, 
with Balls of Earth to their Roots, ſome of them into 
Pots, and others into warm Borders, ſbading them until 
they have taken Root; after which they will require no 
farther Care, but to water them in dry Weather. In 


uly the Plants will flower, and the Seeds are ripe in 


Odlober, ſoon after which the Plants decay. But in wet 
cold Scaſons the Seeds will not ripen in England, unleſs 
the Plants are ſheltered under Glaſles. 

The 5th Sort riſes with a ſhrubby Stalk, to the Height 
of 6 or 7 Feet, dividing into many Branches, whoſe 
Joints are very diſtant, at each of which are placed two 
oval Leaves, which are ſlightly ſawed on their Edges, 
and have ſhort Foot Stalks. The Flowers are produced 
at the End of the Branches in ſmall Cluſters, each ſtand- 


ing upon a long naked Foot Stalk ; theſe are ſucceeded 


by flat Seeds, having two ſhort Teeth at their Extremity. 
J received the Seeds from Carthagena in New Spain. 
This is propagated by Seeds, ſown on a hot Bed in Spring; 

and when the Plants are fit to remove, they muſt be 
each planted in a ſmall Pot, and plunged into a freſh hot 
Bed, and treated as other tender Plants from the ſame 
Countries, and in Autumn placed in the Stove: The fol- 
lowing Summer they will flower and produce Seeds, but 
the Plants will abide ſome Years with proper Manage- 
ment. 

The 6th Sort riſes with a climbing ſlender Stalk, to 
the Height of 10 Feet, dividing into many Branches, 
garniſhed with trifoliate ſawed Leaves: The Flowers 
grow in large Panicles at the End of the Branches ; they 
are yellow, and ſucceeded by fiat Sceds having two 
Teeth. This grows naturally in Jamaica, from whence 
J received the Seeds. It muſt be treated as the former 
Sort, and the Plants will continue two or three Years. 

The 7th Sort is annual. It riſes about 2 Feet high, 
and ſends out ſeveral lateral Shoots, which at the Bottom 
have oval Leaves placed by Pairs at the Joints, but up- 
ward they are trifoliate, the middle Lobe being very 
large, and the two fide ones ſmall ; the Flowers are 

roduced at the Wings of the Leaves, upon ſhort leafy 
5 Stalks, and are yellow, but very ſmall. It flowers 
in July, the Sceds ripen in Autumn and muſt be ſown on 
z hot Bed, ard treated as the ad Sort. 

BIFOLIUIM, Twyblade, Sce Ophrys. 

BIGNONIA. Teurn. Inſt. 164. Lin. Gen. Plant. 677. 
Trumpet Flower, or Scarlet Jaſmine. F 

The Charaders are, 

The Empalement is Cup-ſbafed, quinqueſd, and of one 
Leaf. The Flower is of the ringent, or grinning Kind, tu- 
bulous, with long Chaps, which are ſwelling, and Bell- 
ſpafed, divided into five Parts at the Top; the twe upper 
Segmente are reflexed, and the under ſpread open ; it bath 
four Awl-ſhaped Stamina, ſhorter than the Petal, two 
longer than the other, baving oblong reflexed Summits. In 

the Center is an oblong Germen, ſufporting a ſlender Style, 

<rowned by a roundiſb $tigma.. The Germen afterward le- 

comes a bivalve Ped, with two Cells, filled with compreſ- 

ſed winged Seeds, lying over each other imbricatim. | 
The Species are, 

1. BICGNONIA iin pinnatis, felielis incifes, geniculis 
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radicatis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. 217. Bignonia with Winged 
Leaves, which are cut on their Edges, and Roots coming 
out at their Joints. This is the Brignonia Amer gans 
Fraxini folia flore amplo Phanicio. Teourn, Iyft. 164. 
American Bignonia with an Aſh Leaf, and a large Scarlet 
Flower, commonlyealled Trumpet Flower. 

2. Bicxon1a foliis pinnatis minoribus, foliolis mucre. 
natis, marginibus ſerratis geniculis radicatis, Biennia 
with ſmaller winged Leaves, ending in a tharp Point 
ſawed on their Edges, and Roots coming from the Joints, 
Bignonia fraxini foliis, coccines flare minore. Cuteſb. Aſh- 
leaved Brgnonia, with a ſmaller Scarlet Flower. 

3. Bicxoxta foliis ſimplicibus cordatis, caule eretlo, 
Horibus diandris. Lin. Sp. Plant. 622. Bignonia with 
ſingle Heart-ſhaped Leaves, an upright Stalk, and 
Flowers with two Stamina. This is the Bignonia Urucy 
follis. Cateſb. Carel. 1. p. 49. Bignonia with Anette 
Leaves, a dull white Flower ſpotted with purple and 
yellow within, commonly called Catalpa. 

4. BicxoXNIa foliis finnatis, foliolis lancevlatis acutis 
ferratis, caule erefo, floribus paniculatis erefis, Bigns. 
nia with winged Leaves, having acute ſawed Lobes, an 
upright Stalk, and Flowers growing in Panicles ere, 
Bignonia arbor flore lutes. Plum. Sp. Plant. 5. Tree Big- 
nonia with a yellow Flower, and an Aſh Leaf. 

. BicxoNIA feliis conjugatis 3 foliolis cordats.* 
lancevlatis foliis imis ſimplicibus. Vir. Cliff. 59. Bignonia 
with conjugated Leaves, having Tendrils ; the Leaves 
Spear-ſhaped, and the lower Leaves ſingle. This is the 
Bignonia Americana. Breyn. Ic. 33. American Bignowa, 
putting out Tendrils, and a ſhort Pod. 

6. BicNox1a foliis conjugatis, cirrbs breviſſimo arcu- 
ato tripartito. Lin. Sp. Plant. 623. Bignonia with jointed 
Leaves, and ſhort arched Tendrils, divided into three 
Parts. This is the Bignonia Americana capreclis aduncis 
donata, filiqua longiſſimd, Tourn. American Bignenia 
putting out crooked Tendrils, and a very long Pod. 

7. Bicnoxta foliis conjugatis cirrbeſis, foliolis ovatis 
acuminatis undatis perennentibus, Bignonia with jointed 
Leaves, having Tendrils, whoſe Lobes are oval, pointed, 
waved, and ever-green. 

8. Bicxon1a foliis ſimplicibus lanceolatis caule volubili. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 62 3. Bignonia with ſingle Spear-ſhaped 
Leaves, and a twining Stalk. This is the Jaſminum lu- 
teum odoratum Virginianum. Park. Cateſb. 1. p. 53. 
Yellow ſweet-ſcented Jaſmine of Virginia, which is 
climbing and ever-green. © 


9. Bicxnox1a feliis digitatis integerrimis. Hort. Cliff. 


97. Bignonia with fingered Leaves, which are entire. 
iznonia arbor pentapbylla flare roſeo. Plum. Sp. Plant. 8. 
Five leaved Tree Bignonia with a Roſe Flower. 

10. BicNONIA foliis imis digitatis, ſuperioribus fim- 
plicibus vel ternatis, caule ereflo arbores. Bignonia with 
under Leaves fingered, the upper ſingle, or trifoliate, and 
an upright Tree Stem. This is the Leucoxylon arbor f 
liguoſa, quinis foliis, flaribus Nerii, alato_ ſemine. Pluk, 

Im. 'ree Milkwood, having Pods, with five Leaves, 
the Oleander Flower, and winged Seed; called in Ame- 
rica, White, or Milkwood, and Tulip Flower. 

' 11. BIGNONIAeliis conjugatis cirrbeſit, foliolis cor- 
dato-ovatis, floribus nei (nw Lin. Sp. Plant. 
623. Bignonia with jointed Leaves, having Tendrils, the 


Lobes oval and Heart-ſhaped, and Flowers in branching 
Panicles. 
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Panicles. Bignenin bifolia ſcandent, flore violaceo adoro, 
Plum. Cat. 5. Climbing two leaved Bignonia, with a 
ſuect Violet Flower, and a hard oval Fruit. | 

12. BiGxoONIA foliis bipinnatis foliolis lanceolatis inte- 
gris. Lin. Sp. Plant. 625. Bignonia with double winged 
Leaves, entire and Spear-ſhaped. This is the Arbor 
Guagaci latiore folio, Bignonia flore cærules. Cateſb. Carol. 

1. p. 42. commonly called Baſtard Guajacum. 

13. Bi16NONI1A folits conjugatis cirrboſis-foliolis cordatis 
foltis imis ternatis. Vir, Gif 60. Bignonia with jointed 
Heart-ſhaped Leaves, having Tendrils, and the under 
Leaves trifoliate. This is the Pſeudo Apocynum feliculis 
maximts obtuſit. Mer. Hiſt. 3. p. 62. Baſtard Dogſbane 
with large blunt Leaves, and large winged Seeds. 

14. B16NONIA foliis conjugatis cirrhoſis foliolis cordato- 
vatis ſubtus pubeſcentibus, floribus paniculatis ſiliguis lon- 
giſſimis compreſſts. Bignauia with jointed Heart-ſhaped 
Leaves, hairy beneath, and having 'Fendrils, Flowers 
growing in Panicles, and long compreſſed Pods. This 
is the Bignonia bifolia fruteſcens, feliis ſubtus villoſit, 
Houft. Cat. Lo leaved ſhrubby Bignonia, with Leaves 
hairy on their under Stde, and long compreſſed Pods. 

15. BicNoONIA foliis ternatis glabris, foliolis ovatis 
acuminatis, caule fruticoſo ramoſs, floribus paniculatit, 
ſiliguis compreſſis, Smooth three leaved Bignonia, with 
oval Lobes ending in a Point, a ſhrubby branching Stalk, 
Flowers growing in Panicles, and compreſſed Pods. Big- 
nonia fruteſcens triphylla glabra. Houſt. Cat. Smooth three 
leaved ſhrubby Bignonia with long compreſſed Pods. 

The 1ſt Sort grows naturally in Virginia and Canada, 
and the ad in Carolina; they have both been old 
Inhabitants of the Engliſh Gardens, but the iſt is the 
moſt common in Europe. "Theſe have been ſuppoſed to 
be the ſame, but there is a great Difference; the 1ſt 
having much larger Leaves, compoſed of a greater Num- 
ber of Lobes, which are longer, and deeper cut on their 
Edges; the Flowers are larger, and of a paler Colour, 
and the Pods longer. This Sort frequently produces 
Pods in England, but the 2d has had not the leaſt Ap- 
pearance of any, though the Plants are as large, and have 
grown in the ſame Situation many Years. "Theſe Dif- 
ferences are conſtant from Seeds, fo they are not ſeminal 
Variations. 

Theſe have large rough Stems, which ſend out many 
weak trailing Branches, putting out Roots at their Joints, 
which taften themſelves to the Trees in their natural 
Faces of Growth, whereby they climb to a great 
Height ; and in Europe, where they are generally planted 
againſt Walls, they faſten themſelves thereto by their 
Roots, which ftrike into the Mortar of the Joints, fo 
ſtrongly, as to ſupport their Branches, and will riſe to 
the Height of 40 or 50 Feet. The Branches are gar- 
niſhed with winged Leaves at every- Joint, placed oppo- 
ſite, which are compoſed of four Pair of ſmall Leaves, 
terminated by an odd one; theſe are ſawed on their 
Fdeges, and end in a long ſharp Point. The Flowers are 
produced at the Ends of the Shoots of the ſame Year, 
in large Bunches; theſe have long ſwelling Tubes, 
ſhaped ſomewhat like a Trumpet, from whence they 
had their Name. 
appear the Beginning of Auguſt. 

the 2d Sort is like the iſt, but the Leaves are 
imaller ; the Lobes ate placed cloſer, and the Flowers 


They are of an Orange Colour, and. 
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not ſo large, but of a beautiful red Colour; theſe appear 
at the ſame Time as the former. 

Both theſe Sorts are very hardy, fo will thrive in the 
open Air; but as they have trahng Branches, they 
muſt be ſupported ; therefore they are ufually pl-nted 
againſt Walls, or Buildings, where, if they have Room, 
they will ſpread to a great Diſtance, and rife very high, 
ſo are very proper for covering Buildings, which are un- 
ſightly. They may alſo be trained up againit the Stems 
of Trees, where they may be ſo managed, as to make 
a fine Appearance when they are in flower, 

They are propagated by Seeds, but the young Plants 
ſo raiſed do not flower in leſs than ſeven or eight Mears; 
therefore. thoſe which are propagated by Cuttings or 
Layers, from flowering Plants, are moſt cſteen, d, be- 
cauſe they will flower in two or three Years after planiing. 
The old Plants alſo fend out many Suckers from their 
Roots, which may be taken off, and tranſplanted where 
they are to remain, for theſe Plants will not tranſplant 
ſafely if they are old. 

The neceſſary Culture for theſe Plants after they are 
eſtabliſhed, is to cut away all the ſmall weak Shoots of 
the former Year in Winter, and ſhorten the ſtrong ones 
to about 2 Feet long, that young Shoots may be ob- 
tained for flowering the following Summer ; theſe Plants 
are of long Duration; for ſome which have been planted 
more than ſixty Ycars, are now very vigorous, and pro- 
duce Flowers.in Plenty every Seaſon. 

If theſe Plants are propagated by Seeds, they ſhould 
be ſown upon a moderate hot Bed to bring up the Plants, 
which ſhould be ſoon inured to the open Air, to prevent 
their being drawn up weak; and the firſt Winter theſe 
young Plants ſhovld be ſcreened from hard Froſt, which 
will kill their tender Shoots ; but the Spring following 
they may be planted in the full Ground, in a Nurſery 
Bed, at a Foot Diſtance from each other, where they 
may remain one or two Years to get Strength, and at- 
terwards planted where they are deſigned to grow. 

The 3d Sort was brought into England by Mr. Catefby, 
about 30 Years paſt, who found it growing naturally-on 
the Back of , Car:lina, at a great Diſtance from che 
Engliſh Settlements, and brought the Secds to Charts 
Town, where the Inhabitants have propagated and diſ- 
perſed it through moſt of the Englijh Settlements in Nerth 
America. It is alſo now very plenty in the Engliſh Gar- 
dens, eſpecially near Landen, where there are (ome ot 
them near 20 Feet high, with large Stems. 

This riſes with an upright Stem, covered with a 
ſmooth brown Bark, and fends out many ſtrong lateral 
Branches, garniſhed with very large Heart-ſhaped Leaves, 
placed oppoſite at every Joint. The Flowers are pro- 
duced in large branching Panicles toward the End of the 


Branches, and are of a dirty white Colour, with a few 


purple Spots, and faint Stripes of yellow on their Inſide. 
The Tube of the Flower is much ſhorter, and the upper 
Part more expanded, than thofe of the two former Sorts, 
and the Segments are deeper cut, and waved on their 
Fdges. The Flowers are in America ſucceeded by very 
long taper Pods, filled with flat winged Seeds, lying over 
each other like the Scales of Fiſh. In Englend there has 
not as yet been any of the Pods prodiiced ; but the Seeds 
are annually brought over from South Carolina. Theſe 
ſhould be ſown in Pots, and plunged into a mcderate hot 

U 2 Bed 
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Bed to bring up the Plants, which ſhould be inured to 
the open Air by Degrees, and, in the Beginning of June, 
placed abroad in a ſheltered Sitvation, till Autumn, when 
they ſhould be put under a common Frame to ſcreen 
them from Froſt in Winter ; but in mild Weather they 
muſt be tully expoſed to the open Air. Ihe following 
Spring theſe may be taken out of the Pots, and planted 
in a Nurſery Bed, in a warm Situation, where they may 
remain two Years to get Strength, and afterwards 

lanted in the Places where they are deſigned to remain. 

heſe Plants, when young, are frequently injured by 
Froſt, for they ſhoot pretty late in the Autumn, ſo that 
the early Frofts often kill the Extremity of their 
Branches ; but as the Plants advance in Strength, they 
become more hardy, and are ſeldom injdred but in very 
ſevere Winters. It is late in the Spring before thele 
Trees come out, which has often cauſed Perſons to be- 
lieve they were dead, and ſome have been ſo imprudent, 
as to cut them down on that Suppoſition, before the Tree 
was fo well known. 

It may alſo be propagated by Cuttings, which ſhould 
be planted in Pots in the Spring before the Trees begin 
to puſh out their Shoots, and plunged into a moderate 
hot Ped, obſerving to ſhade them trom the Sun in the 
Middle of the Day, and refreſh them occaſionally with 
Water, which mult not be given to them in too great 
Plenty, In about fix Weeks theſe will have taken Root, 
and made Shoots above, ſo ſhould have Plenty of Air 
admitted to them conſtantly, and hardened by Degrees 
to bear the open Air, into which they ſhould be re- 
moved, and treated in the ſame Manner as the ſeedling 
Plants, and the Spring following planted out into a 


Nufſcry Bed, as before directed. 


As theſe Trees have very large Leaves, they require 
a ſheltercd Situation, for where they are much expoſed 
to ſtrong Winds, their Leaves are often torn and ren- 
dered unſightly, and many Times their Branches ſplit 
and broken, their Leaves being ſo large, that the Wind 
has great Force againſt them. Theſe produce their 
Flowers in Auguſi, they delight in a light moiſt Soil, 
where they make great Progreſs, and in a few Years will 
produce Flowers. It is generally known in the Gardens 
by the Indian Title of Catalpa. | 

The 4th Sort is a Native of the warmer Parts of Ame- 
rica, where it was diſcovered by Father Plumier, who 
made a Drawing of it, and gave the Title of Clematitis to 
it, which he afterward altered to Bignonia, when he be- 
came better acquainted with Tournefort's Syſtem of Bo- 
tony. This riſes with an upright Stem, to the Height of 
12 or 14 Feet, ſending out many Side Branches, gar- 
niſhed at every Joint by two long winged Leaves placed 
oppoſite ; the ſmall Leaves which compoſe theſe, are 
long and Spear-ſhaped, ending in a Point, and lightly 
ſawed on their Edges, each Leaf being compoſed of fix 
Pair, and terminated by an odd one. 'Fhe Flowers are 


produced in looſe Panicles at the End of the Branches, 


and are ſhaped like thoſe of the other Species, but ſpread 
open more at the Top. Theſe are yellow, and ſucceeded 
by compreſſed Pods about 6 Inches long, having 2 Rows 
of Hat winged Seeds, like thoſe of the other Species. 

I received this Sort firſt in 172y, from La Vera Cruz, 
where the late Dr. Houſton found it growing naturally in 


great Plenty; I ſince received the Seed of it from the 
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Iſland of Berbuda, by the Title of Candle Wood, 

This Sort is propagated by Sceds, which muſt be ſown 
on a hot Bed; and the Plants afterward iraniplunted into 
ſeparate ſmall Pots, filled with light treſh Harth, and 
plunged into a freſh hot Bed, to bring the Vlants for. 
ward, that they may obtain Strength before Winter; in 
the Autumn they muſt be removed into the Bark Stove 
and during the Winter ſhould have but little Water, but 
in Summer they muſt be frequently retreſhed with it, 
but not given in too great Plenty. The Plants ſhould 
conſtantly remain in the Bark Stove, and be treated in 
the ſame Manner as other tender Plants from thoſe 
Countries. The third Year from Seed they will flower, 
but they do not produce Seeds in England. 

The 5th Sort grows naturally in Virginia, and other 
Parts of America; this hath very ſlender trailing Stalks, 


-which muſt be ſupported ; where it naturally grows, the 


Branches faſten themſelves by their Tendrils to whatever 
Plants are near them, and extend to a great Diſtance : 
In this Country they require the Aſſiſtance of a Wall 
with a good AſpeR, for. they are impatient of much Cold, 
ſo ſhould be covered in ſevere Froſt ; the Branches are 
cloathed with oblong Leaves, which remain green all 
the Year; theſe are often ſingle at Bottom, but upward 
are placed by Pairs oppoſite at each Joint ; the Flowers 
are produced at the Wings of the Leaves, which are 
yellow and ſhaped like thoſe of the Foxglove ; theſe ap- 
pear in Auguſt, but are not ſucceeded by Pods in this 
Country. This is propagated by Seeds, which ſhould 
be ſown on a moderate hot Bed, and treated as the 1ſt 
and 2d Sorts. The ground about the Roots of theſe 
Plants, ſhould be covered in Autumn with ſome old 
Tanners Bark to keep out the Froſt in Winter; and in very 
ſevere Froſt, the Branches ſhould be covered with Mats, 
to prevent their being deſtroyed. With this Manage- 
ment I have had the Plants flower very well in the Chelſea 
Garden. Oy 

The 6th Sort hath ſlender Stalks like the former, 
which require the ſame Support; theſe are garniſhed 
with ſmall oval Leaves, entire, and placed oppoſite by 
Pairs bn each Side, at every Joint; at the ſame Places 
come out the 'Tendrils, by which they faſten themſelves 
to the Plants which grow near them ; theſe end in three 
diſtin Parts; the Flowers come out from the Wings 
of the Leaves, which are ſhaped like thoſe of the former 
Sort, but ſmaller, and are not ſucceeded by Seeds in this 
Country. This grows naturally in Carolina, and the 
Bahama Iſlands, but will live in the gpen Air, if planted 
againſt a South Wall and ſheltered in very ſevere Ftoſt. 
It is propagated as the former Sort. 

The 7th Sort hath very weak ſlender Branches, wl.:.h* 
put out Tendrils at the Joints, by which they faſten 
themſelves to the neighbouring Plants : At each Joint 
there are four Leaves, two on each Side oppoſite ; theſe 
are oval, pointed, and waved on their Edges, of a bright 
Green, and continue through the Year ; the Branches 
ramble very far where they have Room ; but I have not 
ſeen any Flowers produced on them, though there are 
ſeveral very large Plants in the Gardens, I received this 
Sort from La Vera Cruz, ui New Spain ; it thrives againſt 
a warm Wall in the open Air very well, with the ſame 
Treatment as the two former Sorts. 

The 8th Sort grows naturally in South Carolina, where 
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it ſpreads over the Hedges, and at the Seaſon of flow- 
ering, perfumes the Air to a great Diſtance; it alſo 
grows in Virginia, but not in ſo great Plenty as at Ca- 
rolina; the Inhabitants there call it yellow Jaſmine, I 
ſuppoſe ſrom the ſweet Odour of its Flowers. This riſes 
with ſlender Stalks, which twiſt themſelves round the 
neighbouring Plants, and mount to a conſiderable Height; 
the Branches are garniſhed with oblong pointed Leaves, 
which come out ſingle and oppoſite to each other at 
every Joint; theſe are ever- green. The Flowers come 
out trom the Wings of the Leaves at every Joint, ſome- 
times but two, at other Times four at each Joint; theſe 
ſtand ere, are Trumpet-ſhaped, yellow, and have a 
very ſweet Scent, in the Countries where they naturally 
grow; theſe are ſucceeded by ſhort taper Pods, filled 
with ſmall winged Seeds. | 

The Plants of this Sort, when young, are impatient 
of Cold, ſo muſt be ſheltered in Winter until they have 
obtained Strength, when they ſhould be planted againſt 
a warm Wall, and in Winter protected from Froſt by 
Coverings of Mats, and the Ground about their Roots 
covered with Tan. With this Management I have had 
them flower very well in the Chelſea — It is pro- 
pagated by Seeds, as the former Sorts. 

The 9th Sort was ſent me from Jamaica. This riſes 
with an upright Stem, near 20 Feet high, ſending out 
many lateral Branches, which are covered with a white 
Bark. The Leaves come out oppoſite at the Joints, 
upon long Foot Stalks, theſe are compoſed of five oval 
ſtiff Leaves, joined at one Center at their Baſe, where 
they are narrow, but widen toward the Top, where 
they are rounded and obtuſe. "Theſe are of a pale green, 
inclining to white on their under Side; the Flowers are 
produced at the Ends of the Branches, four or five to- 

ether, on very ſhort Foot Stalks, they are narrow at 
ttom, but the Tube enlarges upward, and at the Top 
ſpreads open wide. "They are of a pale bluiſh Colour, 
imell ſweet, and are ſucceeded by taper crooked Pods 
about 4 Inches long, which are filled with oval com- 
preſſed Seeds, with Wings of a Silver Colour. 

This Sort will not thrive in England, but in a Stove. 
It is propagated by Seeds, which muit be ſown on a hot 
bed and the Plants treated as the 4th Sort. 

The 10th Sort I received from Barbadoet, by the 
Title of White Wood, where it riſes with an upright 
Stem, to the Height of 43 Feet; and the Seeds are diſ- 
perſed by Wind to the neighbouring Lands, where the 
Plants come up in great Plenty. "This and the former 
Sort have been generally confounded, and ſuppoſed to be 
the ſame; but the growing Plants are extremely dif- 
ferent; for the under Leaves of this are ſometimes com- 
poſed of five, at other times of four oval Leaves; and 
on the upper Part of the Branches, they come out ſingle, 
placed by Pairs oppoſite : Theſe are as large as thoſe of 
the Bay Tree, of equal Thickneſs, and roundat their End; 
each. of theſe have a long Foot Stalk, whereas thoſe of 
the®former join at their Baſe to one Center. The 
Flowers of this Sort are produced ſingle, at the Wings 
of the Leaves, which have a narrow Tube near 2 Inches 
long, but ſpread open very wide at the Top, where they 
are cut into five unequal Segments, fringed on their 
Borders. The Flowers are white, and have an agreeable 
Odour, but the Pod I have not ſeen. 
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This Plant muſt be preſerved in the Bark Stove, and 
treated as the 4th Sort. It is propagated by Seeds, but 
will take Root from Cuttings in Summer, if planted in 
Pots, and plunged into a Bark Bed. It has flowered ſe- 
veral Years in the Chelſea Garden, in Auguſt. 

The rith Sort was ſent me from La Vera Cruz, this 
riſes with ligneous Stalks, which put out Tendrils at the 
Joints, whereby they faſten themſelves to the neigh- 
bouring Plants; the Leaves come out double, on each 
Side the Branches, upon pretty long Foot Stalks, two at 
each Joint oppoſite, which are Heart-ſhaped and entire, 
having a fine hairy Down on their under Side. The 
Flowers grow in looſe Spikes at the Ends of the Branches, 
which are tubulous, and do not ſpread much at the Top; 
they are of a Viblet Colour, and ſmell very ſweet. Theſe 
in their native Country are ſucceeded by oval, hard, 
ligneous Seed Veſlels, which open in four Parts, and are 
full of compreſſed winged Seeds. 

This Sort is propagated by Seeds, fown on a hot Bed, 


and the Plants muſt be treated as the fourth Sort; they 


will not thrive here unleſs placed in the Bark Stove. 

The 12th Sort grows naturally in the Babama I/lands, 
from whence Mr. Cateſby ſent the Seeds in 1724, and 
many of the Plants were raiſed in the Gardens near Lon- 
don. This riſes to the Height of 20 Feet, where it 
grows naturally, ſending out many lateral Branches, gar- 
niſhed with compound winged Leaves, each having 
eleven alternate Wings, with Spearzſhaped ſmall Lobes, 
which grow alternate, and are entire; at the Ends of 
the Branches the Flowers are produced in very looſe 
Panicles ; the Foot Stalks branching into three or four, 
each ſuſtaining a ſingle blue Flower, with a long ſwelling 
Tube, cut into five unequal Segments at the Top, where 
it ſpreads open. The Flowers are ſucceeded by oval 
Seed Veſſels, which open in two Parts, and are filled 
with flat winged Seeds. 

The 13th Tort hath a woody Stem, ſending out many 
Branches, which have four narrow Borders or Wings 
running longitudinally, ſo as to reſemble a ſquare Stalk ; 
the Leaves are produced by Pairs, on each Side the 
Branches oppoſite ; they are Heart-ſhaped, ſmooth, and 
have ſhort Foot Stalks ; theſe have Tendrils coming out 
by their Foot Stalks, which faſten themſelves to the 


Plants which grow near them, and thereby riſe to a great 


Height. The Flowers are produced in ſmall Cluſters 
from the Wings of the Leaves, which have pretty long 
Tubes, ſpread open at'the Top, and are of a pale yellow 
Colour. Theſe are ſucceeded by flat Pods a Foot in 
Length, which have two Rows of flat winged Seeds, 
joined to the intermediate Partition. | 
This Sort was ſent me from Campeachy, where it na- 
turally grows, and riſes to the Tops of the talleſt Trees, 
to whoſe Branches theſe Plants faſten themſelves by their 
Tendrils or Claſpers, and are thereby ſupperted. This 
is propagated by Seeds, which muſt be fown on a hot 
Bed, and the Plants treated as the 4th Sort; for they 
will not thrive in this Country, unleſs they have a warm 
Stove, where the Branches will rife to the Height of 
20 Feet in three Years; and if permitted, will ſpread 
to a great Diſtance. It has flowered in the Garden at 
Chelſea, but doth not produce Pods in England. 
The 14th Sort was ſent me from Campeachy, by Mr. 
Robert Millar; this hath woody Stalks, which riſe to a 
great 
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great Height, climbing on the Trees which grow near 
it, faſtening themſelves by Claſpers, and ſending out 
many ligneous Branches, which are garniſhed with oval 
Heart-ſhaped Leaves, by fours, two on cach Side, grow- 
ing oppoſite at the Joints; theſe are covered on their 


under Side with a foft hairy Down, of a yellowiſh Colour. 


The Flowers are produced in looſe Panicles at the End 
of the Branches, and of a pale yellow Colour, ſhaped 
like thoſe of the Foxglove; thele are ſucceeded by flat 
Pods a Foot long, having a Porder on each Side, and 
contain two Rows of flat winged Sceds. 

This Plant is tender, ſo muſt be conſtantly kept in 
the Bark Stove, and treated as the 4th Sort. It is pro- 


| pagated by Seeds, which muſt be obtained fron: the 


Country where it grows naturally, for it doth not pro- 
duce any in England. 

The 15th Sort was ſent me from La Vera Cruz. This 
hath a woody Stem covered with an Aſh-coloured Bark, 
whichriſes to the Height of 10 Feet, ſending out many 
Side Branches, garniſhed with trifoliate Leaves, placed 
oppoſite at each Joint, which are very ſmooth, oval, and 
ending in Points. The Flowers come out at the Extre- 
mity of the Branches in looſe Panicles, and are of a 
dirty white Colour. Theſe are ſucceeded by flat narrow 
Pods, containing two Rows of flat winged Seeds. 

This Sort is propagated by Seeds, which muſt be 
ſown on a hot Bed, and the Plants treated as the 4th 
Sort; it muſt conſtantly remain in the Bark Stove. 

BIHAI. See Muſa. | 

BINDWEED. See Convolvulus. 

BIRCH TREE. See Betula. 

BISCUTELLA. IL. G. Pl. 724. Thlaſpidium. Tourn. 
Buckler Muſtard, or Baſtard Mithridate Muſtard. 

The Chara&ers are, | 
| The Empalement is compoſed of four Leaves, which are 
pointed. The Flower bath four Petals, placed in Form of a 
Croſs, which are obtuſe and ſpread open; it bath fax Sta- 
mina, four long and two ſhort, placed oppoſite, having fingle 
Summits. In the Center is ſituated an orbicular — * 
Ger men, ſupporting a ſingle permanent Style, crowned 
with an obtuſe Stigma; the Germen becomes a plain com- 
preſſed ereft Capſule, with two convex Lobes, baving two 
Cells, terminated by the rigid Style, which is joined to the 
Side of the Partition, each Cell containing one compreſſed 
Seed. | 

The Species are, | | 

1. BisCUTELLA calycibus nefario utringque gibbis, ſili- 
eulis in ſtylum cocuntibus. Lin. H. C. 329. Buckler Muſt- 
ard, with the Cup of the NeQarium ſwelling on each 
Side, and ſmall Pods joined to the Style. This is the 
Thlaſpidium — calyce floris auriculato. Baſtard 
Mithridate Muſtard, with an auriculated Flower Cup. 

2. BiscUTELLA /iliculis orbiculato-ditlymis a ftyls diver- 
gentibus. Hort. Cliff. 329. Buckler Muſtard, with a dou- 
ble orbicular Pod, diverging from the Style. Thlaſpidium 
Monſpelienſe bieracii folis birſuto. Tourn, Mithridate 
Muſtard of Mentpeiier, with a rough Hawkweed Leaf. 

3. BisCUTELLA birjuta faliis cblongis dentatis ſemi. 
amplexicaulibus floribus ſpicatis ſiylo breviore. Hairy 
Buckler Muſtard, with oblong indented Leaves which 
half embrace the Stalk, Flowers growing in Spikes, and 
a ſhorter Style. This is the Thlaſpidium Apuliæ ſpica- 
tum, Tourn. Inſt. Spiked Thlaſpidium of Apulia. 
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4. BisEUTELLA foliis lanceolato-linearibus biſdidis, flo. 
ribus corymboſis icrminalibus. Buckler Muſtard, with 
linear Spear-ſhaped rough Leaves, and Flowers growin 
in a Corymbus at the "Termination of the Stalk. Th; 
is the TH1ſp/dium anchufe folio. Tourn, Infl. 215. Baſtarg 
Mithridate Muftard with an Alkanet Leaf. 

The 1ſt Sort grows naturally in the South of France 
and Italy, where it riſes about a Foot high: but in 3 


Garden generally grows 2 Feet high, dividing into ſeveral © 


Branches, which at every Joint have one oblong entire 
Leaf a little indented; thoſe on the lower Part of the 
Stalk being broader and more obtuſe than thoſe on the 
upper. The Flowers are produced at the Ends of the 
Branches in looſe Panicles, which are compoſed of four 
obtuſe Petals of a pale yellow Colour; theſe are ſuc- 
ceeded by double round compreſſed Seed Veſſels, ſwelling 
in the Middle, where is lodged a ſingle round flat Seed, 
the Style of the Flower ſtanding upright between the two 
ſmall Veſſels, joined to their Borders. 

The 2d Sort grows naturally in the South of France, 
Italy, and Germany, from whence I received the Seeds. 
and dried Samples of the Plant, which are not more than 

6 Inches high, though they are the entire Plants with 
their Roots, but in the Garden they grow 2 Feet high. 
This hath many long narrow Leaves, ſpreading near the 
Ground, which are deeply indented on each Side, re- 
ſembling thoſe of Hawkweed, and are hairy ; from the 
Center ariſes the Stalk, which divides upward into many 
ſmaller, having no Leaves on them, and are terminated 
by looſe Panicles of yellow Flowers, compoſed of four 
Petals, placed in form of a Croſs. Theſe are ſucceeded 
by round compreſſed Seed Veſſels like the former, but are 
ſmaller, and the Style of the Flowers bends {rom them. 

The 3d Sort ſends out many oblong hairy Leaves, 
which are lightly indented on their Edges, from among 
theſe there ariſes a hairy branching Stalk, which grows 2 
Feet high, and at each Joint is placed one oblong indented 
Leaf, which half embraces the Stalk at their Baſe; each 
Branch is terminated by a cloſe Spike of pale yellow 
Flowers, which are ſucceeded by round compreſſed Seed 
Veſſels like the other Sorts, but the Style of the Fiower, 
which is joined to them, is ſhorter than thole of the 
other Species. 

The 4th Sort grows naturally in Spain and Sicily. This 
ſeldom riſes more than a Foot high; the Leaves at the 
Bottom grow upright, they are near 4 Inches long, nar- 
row, ſtiff, and ſet on every Side with rough prickly 
Hairs. The Stalk is ſingle, ſeldom putting out any fide 
Branches, and naked, having no Leaves, he |} lowers 
are produced in compact Cluſters at the End of the 
Branches, which are of a deep yellow Colour, and ſhaped 
like thoſe of the other Species, as are alſo the Sced Veſ- 

ſels, but ſmaller. 

All theſe Sorts are annual Plants, which perith ſoon 
after they have perfected their Seeds. Theſe ſhould be 
ſown either in Spring, or Autumn, on a Border of light 
Earth, in an open Situation, where they are to remain. 
Thoſe which are fown in Autumn will come up in about 
three Weeks, and the Plants will live through the Winter 
without any Protection, ſo will flower earlier the follow- 
ing Summer, whereby good Seeds may always be ab- 
tained, whereas thoſe which are ſown in Spring, in bad 
Seaſons decay before their Seeds are ripe. Ihe autumnal 
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Plants flower in June, and the Spring in July, their 
Seeds ripen about fix Weeks after, which it permitted 
to ſcatter, Plenty of young Plants will be produced with- 
out any Care. 

Theſe require no farther Culture, but to keep them 
clean from Weeds, and thin the Plants where they are 
too cloſe, leaving them eight or nine Inches aſunder. 
They are preſerved in the Gardens of the curious in Bo- 
tany, but have no great Beauty to recommend them. I 
have cultivated theſe Sorts many Years, and have never 
obſerved either of them to vary, therefore make no 
Doubt of their being diſtinct Species. 

BISERRULA. Lin. G. P. 800. Pelecinus, Tourn. 

The Characters are, 

7 he Flower hatb a tubulous Empalement of one Leaf, 
ere, and ſlightly indented at the Top in froe Parts, which 
are equal, the two upper 2 at a Diſtance. The 
Flower is papilionaceous, having a large roundiſh Standard, 
whoſe Edges are reflexed. The ly are oblong, but 
ſhorter than the Standard; and the Keel is of the ſame 
Length with the Wings, obtuſe, and bending upward. It 
hath ten Stamina, nine of which are joined, and the other 
fingle, with their Ends pointing upward. In the Center is 
ſituated an oblong — Germen, ſupporting an Awl- 
ſhaped Style, crowned by a fingle Stigma; theſe are in- 
eluded in the Keel. The Germen becomes a flat narrow Pod, 
indented on bath Edges like the Saw of the Sword Fiſb, 
having two Cells, filled with Kidney-ſbaped Seeds. 

We have but one Species of this Genus, which is, 

BiseRRUL A. Hort. Cliff. 361. We have no Engliſh 
Name for this Plant. It is the Pelecinus vulgaris, Tourn, 
Inſt. 417. Common Pelecinus, and the Securidaca ſiliguit 
2 utringue dentatis. C. B. F. 349. Hatchet Vetch 
with loin Pads, indented on each Side. 

This is an annual Plant, which grows naturally in 
Italy, Sicily, Spain, and the South of France. It ſends 
out many angular Stalks, which trail on the Ground, 
and are ſubdivided into many Branches, which are gar- 
niſhed with long winged Leaves, compoſed of many Pair 
of Lobes, and terminated by an odd one; theſe are 
Heart-ſhaped ; toward the upper Part of the Branches 
come out the Pedicle of the Flowers, which ſuſtains ſe- 
veral ſmall Butterfly Flowers, of a purpliſh Colour, col- 
lected together, which are ſucceeded by plain Pods, 
about one Inch long, indented on both Sides the whole 
Length, divided in the Middle by a longitudinal Nerve, 
containing two Rows of Kidney-ſhaped Seeds. 

It is propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown in 
Autumn, on 1 Bed of light Earth, where the Plants will 
come up in about three Weeks, and live in the open Air 
very well, Theſe ſhould be fown where they are de- 
ligned to remain, or tranſplanted very young; for when 

they are large, they will not bear removing. When the 
Plants come up, they require no other Care, but to 
keep them clean from Weeds, and where too near, they 
ſhould be thinned to about a Foot Diſtance, They flower 
in June, and the Seeds ripen in September. a 
he Seeds of this Plant may alſo be ſown in Spring, 
and treated in the ſame Manner as before directed; but 
theſe will not flower till the Middle of July, ſo that un- 
leſs the Autumn proves warm, they will not ripen Seeds ; 
for which Reaſon I have directed their being ſown in the 
Autumn, as ſoon as they are ripe, To or three of theſe 
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Plants may be allowed a Place in Gardens for Variety ; 
but they have not much Beauty. . 

BISLINGUA. See Ruſcus. 

BISTORTA. Biſtort, or Snakeweed. | 

There are three different Species of this Plant, which 
are found wild in England; but as they are ſeldom planted 
in Gardens, I ſhall paſs them over with only mentioning, 
the common Sort which is uſed in Medicine. 

BisTORTA major, radice minus intortd. C. B. The 
common great Biſtort, or Snakeweed. 

This Genus is joined to the Polygonum by Dr. Linnæus, 


who titles it Polygonum caule ſimpliciſſimo monoſtachyo foliis 


ovatis in petiolum decurrentibut. Mat. Med. 188. 

This Plant flowers in May, and if the Seaſon proves 
moiſt, will continue to produce new Spikes of Flowers 
till Auguſt : It may be propagated by planting the Roots 
in a moiſt ſhady Vorder, either in Spring or Autumn, 
which will ſoon furniſh the Garden with Plants, for it 
greatly increaſes by its creeping Roots. 

The Roots of this Plant have been recommended for 
Tanning Leather, but the Trouble of procuring a ſuf- 
ficient Quantity is too great to anſwer the Intention. 

BIXA. Lin. Gen. Plant.”581. Urucu. Sloan. Cat. Jam. 
Orleans. H. L. Mitilla. Tourn. Inſt. 242. Anotta, by the 
French, Roucou. 

The Chara#ers are, 

It bath a plain ſmall obtuſe Empalement, which is per- 
manent ; the Flower hath a double Series of Petals, the outer 
conſiſting of five, which are large, oblong, ana equal, the 
inner of the ſame Number and Shape, but narrower. It 
bath a great Number of briftly Stamina, which are but half 
the Length of the Petals, and terminated by ereft Summits. 
In the Center is fituated an oval Germen, ſupporting a ſlen- 
der Style of the ſame Length with the Stamina, and crowned 
by a bifid compreſſed parallel Stigma. The Germen after- 
ward becomes an oval Heart ſhaped Capſule, a little com- 
preſſed, covered with ſharp Briftles, open ng with two Valves, 
with one Cell, and filled with angular Seeds, adhering to a 
pore nag, i= th which runs longitudinally through the 
Capſule. | 
We have but one Species of this Genus, viz. 

Bix a. Hort. Cliff. 211. The Anatta, or Arnotta. This 
is the Mifella Americana maxima tinfloria. The greateſt 
American dying Mitella, and the Achioti of Hernandex. 

This Shrub grows naturally in the warm Parts of 
America, where it riſes with an upright Stem, to the 
Height of 8 or 10 Feet, ſending out many Branches at 
the Top, forming a regular Head. Theſe are garniſhed 
with Heart-ſhaped Leaves ending in a Point, which have 
long Foot Stalks, and come out without any Order. 
The Flowers are produced in looſe Panicles at the End 
of the Branches; theſe are of a pale Peach Colour, 


having large Petals, and a great Number of briſtly Sta- 


mina of the ſame Colour, in the Center. After the 
Flower is paſt, the Germen becomes a Heart-ſhaped, or 
rather a Mitre-ſhaped Seed Veſſel, covered on the Out- 
ſide with Briſtles, opening with two Valves, and filled 
with angular Seeds, covered with a red Pulp or Paſte, 
which colours the Hands of thoſe who touch it, and is 
collected for the Uſe of Dyers and Painters. 

This Plant 1s propagated by Seeds, which are annually 
brought from the Nell. Indies. Theſe ſhould be ſown in 
a ſmall Pot, filled with light rich Earth, and plunged 

into 
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into a hot Bed of Tanners Bark; where, if the Bed is of 

a proper Temperature-of Heat, the Plants will appear 

in abouta Month : When theſe are about an Inch high, 

they ſhould be ſhaken out of the Pot and carefully ſepa- 

rated, ſo as not to tear off their tender Roots, and each 

planted in a ſmall Pot filled with ſome rich light Earth, 

and plunged into a freſh hot Bed of Tanners Bark, ob- 

ſerving to ſhade them every Day until they have taken 
new Root; after which they muit be treated as other 

tender Plants from the ſame Country, by admitting freſh 
Air to them in Proportion to the Warmth of the Seaſon ; 
and when the Heat of the Tan declines, it ſhould be 
turned up to the Bottom, and, if neceſſary, ſome freſh 
Tan added to renew the Heat. The Plants muſt be re- 

freſhed three Times a Week with Water in Summer, 
but they muſt not have it in great Quantities, for their 
Roots often rot with much Wet. If the Plants are raiſed 
* in the Spring, and properly managed, they will be 
a Foot and a Half high by the Autumn, when they 
ſhould be removed into the Bark Stove, and plunged in 
the Tan Bed. During the Winter, they muſt have but 

little Water, and while the Plants are young, they mult 

have a good Share of Warmth, otherwiſe they are very 
ſubje& to caſt their Leaves, and frequently loſe their 
Tops, which renders them unſightly. They muſt be 
- conſtantly kept in the Bark Stove, for thoſe Plants which 
have been placed in a dry Stove, have never made much 
Progreſs. I have had many of theſe Plants 7 or 8 Feet 
high, with ſtrong Stems and large Heads, but have only 
had one produce Flowers ; nor have I heard of its flow- 
ering in any of the Gardens in Europe, for in the Dutch 
Gardens they have no Plants of any Size. 

The Paſte which ſurrounds the Seeds is taken off by 
ſteeping the Steds in hot Water, and with the Hands 
waſhed until the Seeds are clean, then after pouring 
away the Water, the Sediment is left to harden, which 
is made up in Balls, and ſent to Europe, where it 1s uſed 
in dying and painting. It is alſo uſed by the Americans 
to dye their Chocolate, and the Natives uſed to paint 
their Bodies with it when they went to the Wars, 

BLADDER NUT. See Staphylea. 

BLA'TTARIA. See Verbaſcum. 


BLIGHTS. 
There is nothing ſo deſtruQtive to a Fruit Garden as 


Blights ; nor is there any Thing in the Buſineſs of Gar- | 


dening which requires more of our ſerious Attention, 
than the endeavouring to prevent or guard againſt this 
great Enemy of Gardens. 

In order to remedy this Evil, it will be neceſſary firſt 
to examine the true Cauſes of Blights, ſo far as we have 
been enabled to judge from repeated Obſervations and 
Experiments. 

1. Blights are often cauſed by a continued dry Eaſterly 
Wind for ſeveral Days together, without the Interven- 
tion of Showers, or any Morning Dew, by which the 
Perſpiration in the tender Bloſſoms is ſtopped, fo that in 
a ſhort Time their Colour is changed, and they wither 
and decay ; and if it ſo happen, that there is a long Con- 
tinuance of the ſame Weather, it equally affects the ten- 
der Leaves; for their perſpiring Matter is hereby thic4 
kened and rendered glutinous, cloſely adhering to the 
Surface of the Leaves, and becomes a proper Nutriment 


to thoſe ſmall Inſects, which are always found preying 
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upon- the Leaves and tender Branches of Fruit Trees 
whenever this Blight happens; but it is not theſe In. 
ſects which are the firſt Cauſe of Blights, as hath been 
imagined by ſome; though it muſt be allowed, tha. 
whenever theſe Inſects meet with ſuch a proper Food, 
they multiply exceedingly, and are inſtrumental in pro. 
moting the Diſtemper ; fo that many times, when the 
Seaſon proves favourable to them, and no proper Care 
hath been taken to prevent their Miſchief, it is ſurpriſin 
to think how whole Walls of Trees have ſuffered by thi 
Infection. ; 

The beſt Remedy for this Diſtemper, that I have yet 
known ſucceed, is, gently to waſh and ſprinkle over the 
Trees, from time to time, with common Water (that 
15, ſuch as hath not had any Thing ſteeped in it); and the 
ſooner this is performed (whenever we apprehend Dan- 
ger), the better; and if the young and tender Shoots 
ſeem to be much infected, waſh them with © woollen 
Cloth, ſo as to clear them, if poſſible, from all this glu- 
tinous Matter, that their Reſpiration and Perſpiration 
may not be obſtructed; and if we place ſome broad flat 
Pans or Tubs of Water near the Trees, that the Vapours 
exhaled from it may be received by the Trees, it will 
keep their tender Parts in a ductile State, and greatly 
help them ; but whenever this Operation of waſhing the 
Trees is 22 it ſhould be early in the Day, that 
the Moiſture may be exhaled before the Cold of the 
Night comes on; eſpecially if the Nights are froſty: nor 
ſhould it be done when the Sun ſhines very hot upon the 
Wall, which would te ſubje& to ſcorch up the tender 
Bloſſoms. 

Another Cauſe of Blights in the Spring is, ſharp hoary 
Froſts, which are often ſucceeded by hot Sunſhine ir. the 
Day Time; which is the moſt ſudden and certain De- 
ſtroyer of Fruits that is known; for the Cold of the 
Night ſtarves the tender Parts of the Bloſſoms, and the 
Sun riſing hot upon che Walls before the Moiſture is 
dried from the Bloſſoms _— being in ſmall Globules, 
collects the Rays of the Sun), a ſcalding Heat is thereby 
acquired; which ſcorches the tender Flowers, and other 
Parts of Plants. f | 

But that Blights are frequently no more than an in- 
ward Weakneſs or Diſtemper in Trees, will evidently 
appear, if we conſider how often it happens, that Trees 
againſt the ſame Wall, expoſed to the ſame Aſpect, and 
equally enjoying the Advantages of Sun and Air, with 
every other Circumſtance which might render them 
equally healthy, yet very often are obſerved to differ 
greatly in their Strength and Vigour; and as often we 
obſerve the weak Trees to be continually blighted, when 
the*vigorous ones, in the ſame Situation, ſhall eſcape 
very well ; which muſt, therefore, in a great Meaſure, 
be aſcribed to their healthy Conſtitution. This Weak- 
neſs, therefore, in Trees, muſt proceed either from a 
want of a ſufficient Supply of Nouriſhment to maintain 
them in perſect Vigour, or from ſome ill Qualities in the 
Soil where they grow, or, perhaps, from ſome bad Qua- 
lity in the Stock, or inbred Diſtemper of the Buds or 
Cyons, which they had imbibed from their Mother 'Tree, 
or from Miſmanagement in the Pruning, Cc. all which 
are productive of Diſtempers in Trees, and of which they 
are with Difficulty cured. Now, if this is occaſioned by 
a Weakneſs in the Tree, we ſhould endeavour to trace 
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out the true Cauſe; firſt, whether it has been occaſion» 
ed by ill Management in the pruning ; which is too of- 
ten the Caſe; for how common is it to obſerve Peach 
Trees trained up to the full Length of their Branches 
every Year, ſo as to be carried to the Top of the Wall 


in a few Years after planting, when at the ſame Time 


the Shoots have been ſo weak, as ſcarcely to have 
Strength to produce their Flowers: But this being the 
utmoſt of their Vigour, the Bloſſoms fall off, and, ma- 
ny times, the Branches decay, either the greateſt Part 
of their Length, or quite down to the Place where they 
were produced; and this, whenever it happens to be the 
Caſe, is aſcribed to a Blight. | 

Others there are, who ſuffer their Trees to grow juſt 


ſon, without ſtoping of Shoots, or diſburdening their 
Trees of luxuriant Branches; by which Means two, 
three, or four Shoots ſhall exhauſt the greateſt Part of 
the Nouriſhment of the Trees all the Summer; which 
Shoots, at the Winter pruning, are entirely cut out; fo 
that the Strength of the Tree was employed only in 
nouriſhing uſeleſs Branches, while the Fruit Branches 
are thereby rendered fo weak, as not to be able to pre- 
ſerve themſelves. The Remedies to this Evil ſhall be 
explained in the Article of pruning Peach Trees, Sc. 

ut if the Weakneſs of the Tree proceeds from an in- 
bred Diſtemper, it is the better way to remove the Tree 
at firſt; and after renewing your Earth, plant a new 
one in its Place, | 

But there' is another Sort of Blight, againſt which it 
is very difficult to guard our Fruit Trees; this is ſharp 

inching froſty Mornings, which often happen at the 

ime when the Trees are in Flower, or while the Fruit 
is very young, and occaſion the Bloſſoms or Fruit to 
drop off; and, ſometimes, the tender Parts of the Shoots 
and Leaves are greatly injured thereby, 

The only Method yet found out to prevent this Miſ- 
chief, is, by carefully covering the Walls, either with 
Mats, Canvas, Reeds, &c. which being faſtened: fo as 
not to be diſturbed with the Wind, and ſuffered to re- 
main on during the Night, and taking them off every 
Day, if the Weather permits, is the beſt and ſureſt Me- 
thod that hath yet been found ſucceſsful ; which altho” 
it has been flighted, and thought of little Service by 
ſome, yet the Reaſon of their being not ſo ſerviceable 
as has been expected, was, becauſe they have not been 
rightly uſed, either by ſuffering the Trees to remain too 
long covered; by which Means, the younger Branches 
and Leaves have been rendered too weak to endure the 


open Air, when they are expoſed to it ; which has of- 


ten proved of worſe Conſequence to Trees, than if they 
had remained entirely uncovered, or by incautiouſly ex- 
poſing them to the Air, after having been long covered. 
Whereas, when the Covering before-menticned has 
been performed as it ought to be, it has proved very 
ſerviceable to Fruits ; — many times, when there has 
been almoſt a general Deſtruction of Fruits in the neigh- 
bouring Gardens, there has been Plenty of them in ſuch 


Places where they have been properly covered: And 


though the trouble may ſeem to ſome very great, yet, 
if theſe Coverings are fixed near the upper Part of the 
Wall, and are faſtened to Pullies, ſo as to be drawn up, 
or let down, it will be foon and eaſily performed; and 
the Succeſs will ſufficiently repay the Trouble. 
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BLITUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 14. Chenopodio-morus 
Boerhb. Ind. Morocarpus Rupp. Strawberry Blite. 
The Character are, 
It bath tripartite ſpreadin 
manent ; the Flower hath ſio 
the Length of the Empale 
the Center is ſituated an oval pointed Germen ſupporting 
two Styles, the Length of the Stamina, Aith a ſingle Stigma. 
The Empalement becomes an oval compreſſed Capſule, in- 
cluding ene globular compreſſed Serd, the Size of the Capſule. 
The Species are, 
1. BlIrUN capitellis ſpicatis terminalibus. Hert. Upſal. 
Blite with Spikes terminated by little Heads: This is the 
Chenopodio-morus major. Buerb. And the Atriplex bacci- 


ment, which is per- 
als, but\one briſtly Stamina 


a double Summit; in 


called Strawberry Blite, or Strawberry Spinach. 
Biro capitellis ſparſis lateralibus. Hort. Upſal. 
. Blite with ſmall Heads growing ſcatteringly from the 
Fes of the Stalks. This is the Chenopodio-morus minor. 
Boerb. Ind. alt. 2. 91. And the Atriplex Sylveflris mori 
fruftu. C. B. P. Wild Atriplex with a Mulberry Fruit. 

3. Biirum foliis triangularibus acute dentatis, capitel- 
lis fimplicibus lateralibus. Blite with triangular Leaves, 
ſharply indented, and ſingle Heads, proceeding from the 
Sides of the Stalks. Blitum fragiferum, maximum polyſper- 
mum. Amman. Greateſt many ſeeded Strawberry Blite. 

The 1ſt Sort grows naturally in Spain and Portugah, 
but hath been long preſerved in the Engliſh Gardens. 
This is an annual Plant which hath Leaves ſomewhat 
like thoſk of Spinach ; the Stalk' riſes about a Foot and 
half high, the lower Part of which is garniſhed with 
Leaves of the Shape with thoſe at Bottom, but ſmaller, 
the upper Part of the Stalk hath Flowers coming out in 
ſmall Heads, at every Joint, and is terminated by a ſmall 
Cluſter of the ſame : After the Flowers are paſt, the lit- 
tle Heads ſwell to the Size of Wood Strawberries, and 
when ripe have the ſame Appearance, being very ſuccu- 
lent, and full of a purple Juice, which ſtains the Hands 
of thoſe who bruiſe them of a deep purple Colour. 

The 2d Sort grows naturally in the South of France 
and /taly. "This ſeldom grows more than a Foot highs 
with ſmaller Leaves than the firſt, but of the ſame Shape; 
the Flowers are produced at the Wings of the Leaves, 
almoſt the Length of the Stalk, which are ſmdll, and 
collected in little Heads, ſhaped like thoſe of the firſt, 
but ſmaller and not ſo deeply coloured. 

The Seeds of the zd Sort were ſent me by the late Dr. 
Amman, Profeſſor of Botany at Peterſburgh, who had 
them from Tartary, where it grows naturally. This 
riſes near 3 Feet high; the Leaves are triangular, ending 
in very acute Points, as do alſo the Indentutes on the 
Edges of the Leaves. The Flowers come out from the 
Wings of the Leaves, in ſmall Heads, which are ſuc- 
ceeded by Berries of the ſame Shape and Colour as thoſe 
of the iſt, but are ſmaller. This Sort differs from the 
1ſt in the Shape and Indentures of the Leaves, and in 
having Leaves placed between the Berries, the whole 
Length of the Stalk, which is not terminated by Heads, 
as the iſt, but hath Leaves above the Heads. 

Theſe are all of them annual Plants, which will drop 
their Seeds if permitted, and.the Plants will come-up in 
—_— following Spring ::Or if the Seeds of either of 
the Sorts are ſown.in March or April, upon a Bed of 
| X common 


as they are naturally diſpoſed; during the Summer Sea- fera. Raii Hiſt. 197. Berry bearing Atriplex, commonly 
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” SC 
common Earth, in an open Situation, the Platts will 
come up in a Month or five Weeks after; and, if they 
are to remain in the Place where they are ſown, will re- 
quire no other Care but to keep them clear from Weeds, 
and to thin them out, ſo as to leave them 6 or 8 Inches 
apart: In Faly the Plants will begin to ſhew their Ber- 
ries, when they make a pretty Appearance : Many Peo- 
ple tranſplant theſe into the Borders of their Flower 
Gardens; and others plant them in Pots, to adorn Court 


Yards, or to place upon low Walls, among other an- 


nual Flowers. | 
When theſe Plants are to be removed, they ſhould be 
tranſplanted before they ſhoot up their Flower Stems; 
For they will not bear tranſplanting well afterward : 
And if they are planted in Pots, they will require to be 
duly watered in dry Weather, otherwiſe the Plants will 
ſtint, and not grow to any Size: And, as the Flower 
Stems advance, they ſhould be ſupported by Stieks; fer 
if they are not, the Branches will fall to the Ground, 
when the Berries are grown pretty large and weighty. 
BLOODWORT, See Lapathum. . | 
- BOCCONIA. 

So called after the Reverend Paul Boccone, of Sicily, 
who has publiſhed ſame curious Books of Botany. 
The Cbaracters are, 5 

Th-Flower bath an Empalement, compoſed of two oval 
concave Leaves, and bato four ngrrow Petals, with 
a great Namber of very ſbort Stamina, crowned by ered 
Summits, the Length cf the Empalement . In the Center ir 
ftuated a roundiſb. Germen, contratted at both Ends, ſup- 
porting a jingle Style, which is bid at the Top, and 
, crowned by a ſingle Stigma. The Germen becemes an oval 
Fruit, contrafied at buth Ends, and a little compreſſed, 
having one Cell, full of Pulp, including a ſingle round Sead. 
We know but one Species of this. Genus, which is, 
Boeconx1s. Lin. Sp. Plaut. 505. This is the Borconie 
racemoſa, ſpbondylii falio tomentoſo. Plum. Nov. Gen. 
Branching Bacconia, with a woolly Cow Parſnep Leaf. 
This is called, by Sir Hans Sloane, in his Natural Hiſ- 
tory of Famaica, Chelidonium majus arboreum, folits quer- 
cinis: Greater Tree Gelandine, with Oak Leaves. 

It is very common in Jamaica, and ſeveral other Parts 
of America, where it grows to the Height of 10 or 12 
Feet ; having a ſtrait Trunk, as large as a Man's Arm, 
.which is covered with a white ſmooth Back. At the Topit 
.divides into ſeveral Branches, on which the Leaves are 
placed alternately. Theſe Leaves are g or 9 Inches long, 
and 5 or 6 broad; are deeply ſinuated, fometimes almoſt 
to the Mid-rib, and are of a fine glaucous Colour; ſo that 
his Plant makes a beautiful Vanety among other exotick 

Plants in the Stove. The whole Plant abounds with a yel- 
ow Juice, like the greater Celandine ; which is of an 

acrid Nature ; ſo that it is uſed by the Inhabitants of 

America, to take off Warts,.and Spots from the Eyes. 

It is propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be fown in a 

Pot Glled with light treth Earth, early in the Spring, and 
-plunged into a hot Bed of Tanners Bark ; obſerving to 
water it now and then gently, otherwiſe the Seeds will 
nat grow. When the Plants are come up, they ſhould 

be each tranſplanted into ſeparate ſmall Pots filled with 

light ſandy Earth, and plunged into the hot Bed again; 
obſerving to ſhade the Glaſſes in the Heat of the Day, 
until the Plants have taken Root. You mult alſo refreſh 
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them gently with Water; but it ſhould be done ſparingly 
while they are young ; for their Stems, being very ten- 
der, and full of Juice, will rot, if they receive too much 
Moiſture ; but after their Stems are become wood 

they will require it often, eſpecially in hot Weather 
when they ſhould have a large Share of Air, by raiſin 
the Glaſles of the hot Bed. The Plants, in two Monis 
after.tranſplanting, will have filled theſe ſmall Pots with 


light freſh Earth, and plunged into the Bark S 
they ſhould have a good Share ofyfreth Air in warm 
Weather. With this — 

Plants upward of 2 Feet high in one Sea 
ſtrong Stems, Theſe Plants muſt be.c 


Monſ. Valllant, Proſeſſor of Botany at Paris, in Honour 
of the famous Dr. Bocrbaave, who was Profeſſor of Bo- 
tany, Chemiſtry, and Phyſick, in the Univerſity of Lens. 
The Inhabitants of the e. Indiet, where theie Plants 
are Natives, give them the Name of Hogweed ; and 
aſcribe to them many excellent Virtues. 
The Cbaradlers are, int 5 
The Flower bath no Empalement, and but ane Bell.ſba- 
ped Petal, awbich is pentangulur and entire. It bathin ſeme 
Species our, and in ethers two fhort Stamina, crowned by a 
double ghbuler Summit. The Germen is ftuated below the 
Receptacle, ſupporting a ſbort flender :Ayle, with a Kidney- 
Jhaped Stig ma ʒ ithe Germen becomes un fongle oblong Seed. 
The Species are, 5 
I. BoEHAAvIA raule exerts. Lin. Sp. Plant. 3. Boer- 
baavia with an eret Stalk. This is the Boerboavis Solo- 
ni ſelia erecia glabra, floribus carneis laxius diſpoſetis. Houf. 
MJ. Smooth upright Boerhaavia, with a Nightſhade 
Leaf, and Fleſh- coloured Flowers diſpoſed in loole Spikes. 
2. BorRHAAMN s caulc diffuſo, Lin. Sp. Plant. Boer- 
baavia with a diffuſed » -Beerhaavia' Solanifolia 
majer. Jail. Greater Baerbaa via with a Nightſhade Leaf. 
3. BoERHAA VIA caule ſcandente, Lin. Sp. Plant. 3. 
Boerbaavia with a climbing Stalk. Bocrbauvis Alſiaet 
folio ſeandens, floribus pallidr Iuteis mayoribus in umbelle 
madum diſpoſetis ſemine afpero. Heuſt. MA. Climbing 
Bocrbaavia with a Chickweed Leaf, large, pale, yellow 
Flowers, diſpoſed in farm of an Umbel, and a rough Seed. 
4. BOtRHAAVIA foltts ovatit, floribus lateralibus com- 
patts, caule hirſuts procumberte. Borrhaavia with oval 
Leaves, Flowers coming from the Wings of the Leaves 
in cloſe Heads, and -a hairy. trailing Stalk. Bzerbaavia 


Solantfolia procumbens & birfuta floribus cucc ineis com- 


patis. Haut. Trailing Boerbaovid with hairy Stalks, 4 


Nightſhade Leaf, and ſcarlet Flowers growing cloſc. 
The iſt Sort was d ſcovered by the late Dr. Houſton, 
at La Vera Cruz, in 1931, from whence he ſent the 
Seeds to England, which ſucceeded in the Garden at 
Chelſea. This riſes with an wpright ſmooth Stalk, 2 
Feet bigh, and each Joint hath two oval pointed Leaves 
growing oppoſite, upon Foot Stalks, an Inch long, = 
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whitiſh Colour on their under Side. At the Joints, which 


are far aſunder, come out ſmall Side Branches, growing 
ere; theſe, alſo the large Stalk, are terminated by looſe, 
Panicles of Fleſh- coloured Flowers, each ſucceeded by 
oblong glutinous Seeds. 

The Seeds of the 2d Sort were ſent me by the ſame 
Gentleman from Jamaica, where it grows naturally. 
This ſends out many diffuſed Stalks, a Foot and a half 
long, which are garniſhed with ſmall roundiſh Leaves at 
— Joint. The Flowers grow very ſcatteringly upon 
long branching Foot Staſks from the Wings of the 
Leaves, alfo at the End of the Branches, of a pale red 
Colour, and are ſucceeded by Seeds like the former. 

The 3d Sort was fent me with the former. This ſends 
out ſeveral Stalks from the Root, which divide into 
many Branches, and- trail over whatever Plants grow 
near them, and riſe to the Height of 5 or 6 Feet; and 
are garniſhed with Heart-ſhaped Leaves, growing b 
Pairs oppoſite at each Joint upon long Foot Stalks, whic 
are of the Colour and Conſiſtence of thoſe of the greater 
Chickweed, The Flowers grow in looſe Umbels at the 
Extremity of the Branches, they are yellow, and ſuc- 
ceeded by ſmall oblong viſcous Seeds. : 

The 4th Sort was ſent me with the two former; this 
ſends out many trailing hairy Stalks, which diyide into 
ſmaller Branches, | mp with oval Leaves at every 
Joint ; and at the Wings of the Leaves come out th 
naked Foot Stalks, ſuſtaining a ſmall cloſe Head of fcarlet 
Flowers, which are very fugaceous, ſeldom ſtapdi 
more than half a Day before their Petals drop ; the 
are ſucceeded by ſhort oblong Seeds. 

The 1ft, zd, and 4th Sorts are annual Plants, which 
decay in Autumn, but the 3d Sort is perengial. They 
are all tender, fo will not thrive in the open Air in Eng- 
land; they are propagated by Seeds, ſown on a hot Bed 
in Spring; and when the Plants are fit to remove, they 
ſnould be each planted in a ſmall Pot and plun into 
the hot Bed, and treated as other tender . 
When they are grown'toa tall to remain under the com- 
mon Frame, a Plant or two of each Sort ſhould be placed 
in the Stove, the other may be turned out of the Pots, 
and planted in a warm ec where, if the Seaſon 
proves warm, they yt pe ect their Seeds, but as theſe 
are ſubje& to fail in cold Seaſbns, thoſe in the Stove will 
aways ripen their Seeds in Autumn; the zd Sort may 
be rved in a warm Stove two or three e 

MBAX. Lin. Gen, Plant, 580. Ciba. Plum. Nev. 
Gen. 32. Sk Cotton Tree. 
ai - Characters are, | 
It bath a permanent Empalement of one, Leaf, Bell-ſhaped 
ere, and quinquefid. The Fliwer N and 74 
mg, the Segments are oval and coneave, It bath many 
Awl-ſbaped Stamina, the Leiigth of the Patal, ' crowned 


with oblong incurvet Summits; in the Center, is ſituated 


the round Cermen, ſupporting a ſlender Style the Length a 
the Stamina, with q — * Th Bl, = 
terward becomes a large obJong turbinated Capſule, having 
ar Cells, opening \ are N alves, which are ligneous, 

atning many roundifh Seeds, wrapped in a [oft Down 
and fixed to a end D * 1A 0 

Species are, | 75 

1. Bounax foliis digitatis caule aculeato. Lin, Sp. 
Plant.'5 11. Sük Cotton with fingered Leaves, and a. 
prickly Stalk. 


where they arrive to a J 
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2. Bompax foliis digitatis caule iner mi. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
Silk Cotton with fingered Leaves, and à ſmooth Stalk. 
3. Bompax foliis uingue-angularibus villoſis, caule 
eniculato berbaces. Sit Cotton with five-cornered hairy 
\ Jnr: and a jointed herbaceous Stalk. 
The 1ſt and 2d Sorts grow naturally in both Indies 
reat Magnitude, being ſome o 
the tilleſt Trees in thoſe Countries; but the Wood is 
very light, and not much valyed, except for making 
Canoes, which is the chief Uſe made of it. Their 
Trunks are fo large, as when hollowed, to make ver 
large ones. In Columbus's firſt Voyage it is reported, 
there was a Canoe ſeen at the Iſland of Cuba, made of 
the hollowed Trunk of one of theſe Trees, which was 
95 Palms long, and of a proportional Width, which 
would contain 150 Men. Some modern Writers have af- 
firmed, that there-are Trees of theſe Sorts, now growin 
in the Weſt-Indies, ſo large, as not to be fathomed by 18 
Men, and fo tall as that an Arrow cannot be ſhot to 
their Top. 

Theſe Trees generally grow with very ſtrait Stems; 
thoſe of the iſt Sort are cloſely armed with ſhort ſtron 
Spines; but the ad hath very [ 
the yaung Plants are of a bright green, hut after a few 
Years, they are covered with a grey, or aſh coloured 
Bark, which turns to a brown as he Trees grow older. 
They ſeldpm put out any Side Branches till they arrive 
to a conſiderable Height, unleſs their leading Shoot is 
broken or injured. The Branches toward their Top are 

arniſhed with Leaves compoſed of five, ſeven, or nine 
oblong ſragoth little Leaves, which are Spear-ſhaped, 
and join to one Center at their Baſe, where they adhere 
to the lopg Foot Stalk., "Theſe fall away every Year, 
ſo that for ſome "Time the Trees are naked, and, before 
the new Leaves come out, the Flower Buds appear at 


the End of the Branches, and ſoop after the Flowers ex- - 


paud, which are compoſed of five oblong purple Petals, 
with a great Number of Stamina in the Center; when 
theſe ral off, they are ſucceeded by oval Fruit, - as lar 

as a Swan's Egg, having a thick ligveous Cover, which, 
when Tipe, opens in five Parts, and is full of a dark ſhort 


99 5 incloſing many roundiſh Seeds, as large as ſmall ' 
cale.. | | 
The Yown which js incloſed in theſe Seed Veſſels is 


ſeldom uſed, except by the poorer Inhabitants to ſtuff 
Pillows, or Chairs, but it is generally thought to be un- 
wholeſome to lie upon. 

There was a few Vears paſt, a fine Plant of another 


Sort in the Garden of the late Duke of Richmong, at 


Goodwood, which was: raiſed from Seeds which came 
from the Eaſt- Indies. The Stem of this was very ſtrait 


and fmooth z the Leaves were produced round the op, 


upon very long Foot Stalks, each being compoſed of 
ſeven or nine long, narrow, ſilky, ſmall Leaves, joined at 


their Baſe to the Foot Stalk, in the ſame Manner as thoſe 
of the two former, but they were much longer, and re- 


flexed backward, ſo that at firſt Sight it appeared very 


different from either of them. 


The zd Sort: was ſent me from the Spa W:fi-In- 

dies, where it grows naturally'; the Plants which have 

been raiſed here, have ſoft herbaceous Stalks very full of 

Joints, and do not appear as if they would hecome 

woody, for the Plants of 1 Years Growth _ 
2 


mooth Stems, which in 


P _— —— — — — 
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ſoſt puhy Stems. 'I'he Leaves come out on long hairy 
Foot Stalks at the 'Top of the Plants ; theſe have the 
Appearance of thoſe of the Mallow Tree, but are larger, 
and of a thicker Conſiſtence, and on their under Side are 
covered with a ſhort, brown, hairy Down, and are cut 
on their Edges into five Angles. "Theſe Plants have not 
as yet flowered in England, nor have I reccived any Infor- 
mation what Flowers they produce, but by the Pods and 
Seeds, it appears evidently to be of this Genus. The 
Down incloſed in theſe Pods is of a fine purple Colour, 
and I have been informed that the Inhabitants of the 
Countries where the Trees grow naturally, ſpia and 
work it into Garments, which they wear without dying 
any other Colour. aq 
LT received a few Years fince, a few Pods of another 
Sort from Panama, which were not ſo large as thoſe of 
the common, but were rounder. The Down of theſe 
was red, but the Plants raiſed from. the Seeds were ſo 
like thoſe of the 3d Sort, as not to be diſtinguiſhed from 
them, ſo I doubt of their being diſtin Species. I alſo 
received ſome Seeds from Siam, which produced Plants 
of the ſame Kind, ſo that theſe Trees may be common 
to many of the hot Countries. 5 
The Plants are propagated by Seeds, which muſt be 
ſown on a hot Bed in Spring; if the Seeds are good, the 
Plants will appear in a Month, and thoſe of the two iſt 
Sorts will be ſtrong enough to tranſplant in a Month 
after; when they ſhould be each planted in a ſmall Pot, 
filled with freſh loamy Earth, and plunged into a mode- 
rate hot Bed of Tanners Bark, being careful to ſhade 
them from the Sun, till they have taken freſh Root, after 
which they ſhould have a large Share of Air admitted to 
them when the Weather is warm, to prevent their being 
drawn, up weak; they muſt alſo be frequently refreſhed 
with Water, which muſt not be given in large Quanti- 
ties, eſpecially the 3d Scr:, whoſe Stalks are very, ſubject 
to rot with much Moiſture. In this Bed they may re- 
main till Autumn (provided there is room for the Plants 
under the Glaſſes) but if the Heat of the Bed declines, 
the Tan ſhould be ſtirred up, and freſh added to it, and 
if the Plants have filled the Pots with their Roots, they 
ſhould be ſhifted into Pots a little larger; but there muſt 
be care taken not to over-pot them, for nothing is more 
injurious to theſe Plants, than to be put into large Pots, 
in which they will never thrive. Io Autumn they muſt 
be removed into the Bark Stove, where they muſt con- 
ſtantly remain, being too tender to thrive in this Country, 
in any other Situation. In Winter they muſt have but 
little Wet, eſpecially if they caſt their Leaves; but in 
the Summer they ſhould be frequently refreſhed with 
Water, and in warm Weather muſt have Plenty of freſh 
Air admitted to them. With this Management the 
Plants will make great Progreſs, and in a few Years will 
reach the Glaſſes on the Top of the Stove, if the Build- 
ing is not very lofty. _ as | 
Theſe Plants make an agreeable Variety in a large 
Stove where they have Room to grow, their Leaves 
having a different Appearance from moſt other Plants ; 
but as they are ſeveral Years old before they flower, in 
the Countries where they, grow naturally ; ſo there is 
little Hopes of their producing any in England. | 
| BONDUC: See Guilandina. 6 
BONTIA. Lin. C. F. og.  Barbadees Wild Olive. 


B OR 
The Charaders are, 


The Flower hath a ſmall ere Empalement, which 3 


quinquefid and permanent. The Flower is of the rin 
Kind ae ** cylindrical Tube, . the Brim 
the upper Lip is erect and indented, the lower Lip trifid 
and turns backward. It bath four Awl-ſbaped Stamina. 97 
long as the Petal, and incline to the upper Lip, tw; of * 
being longer tban the other, and have ſingle Summits, [n 
the Center is ſituated the oval Germen, ſupforting a ſlender 
Style the length of the Stamina, and crowned by 4 bifid ob. 
tuſe Stigma. e Germen afterward becomes an wal 
7 with one Cell including a Nut of the ſame Form, 
e have but one Species of this Genus, wiz. 

. BowxT1a. Lin. Sp. Plant. Barbadses Wild Olive. This 
is the Bontia arboreſcens thymelee facie Plum. Nov, Gen. 
32. Tree-like Bontia reſembling Spurge Laurel. 
badoes, for making Hedges; than which there is not a 
more Proper Plant to thrive in thoſe hot Countries, it 
being an Ever-green, and of quick Growth. I have been 
informed, that ffom, Cuttings (planted in the rainy 

Seaſon, when they have immcdiately taken Root) there 
has been a complete Here, 4 or 5 Feet high, in 18 
Months. And as this will very well bear cutting, it #3 
formed. into a very cloſe thick Hedge, which makes a 
beautiful Appearance. In England it is preſerved in 
Stoves, with ſeveral curious, Plants of the ſame Country. 
It may be raiſed from. Seeds, ſown on a hot Bed early in 
the Spring, that the Plants may acquire Strength belore 
Winter, when the Plants come up, they mult be trani- 
_—_ each into a half-penny Pot filled with light freſh 

rth, and plunged into a moderate hot Bed of Tanners 

Bark; obſerving to water and ſhade them until they 
have taken Root; aſter which, they muſt have a large 
Share of Air in warm Weather, and be often retreſhed 
with Water. In Winter they muſt be placed in the 
Stove, where they ſhould have a moderate Degree of 
Warmth, and but little Water during that Seaſon, lei 
it rot their tender Roots. In Summer they muſt have a 
great Share of Air; but will not do well if expoled 
abroad; ſo ſhould always remain in the Stove, among 
Plants which require a great Share of Air ; which may 
be admitted by opening the Glaſles in very hot Weather, 
With this Management, theſe Plants will produce 


Flowers and Fruit, in two or three Years, from Seed. 


They may alſo be propagated by Cuttings ; planted in 
the Spring, before the Plants have begun to ſhoot. 
Theſe muſt be put into Pots filled with light rich Earth, 
plunged into a moderate hot Bed ; obſerving to 
water and ſhade them until they have taken Root; atier 
which they muſt be treated as the ſeedling Plants. Theſc 
Plants being ever - green, and growin in a pyramidal 
Form, makea pretty Variety in the a | 
BONUS HENRICUS. e Chenopodium. 
BORBONIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 764. 
The Charadgters are, | | | 
It hath a turbinated Empalement of one Leaf, cut at the 
Tep into five acute Segments, which are 45 pungent, and 
about balf the Length of the Petals, The Flower bath froe 
Leaves, and is of the Butterfly Shape. The Standard is 
obtuſe and reflexed. The Wings are Heart-ſbaped and 


ſherter than the Standard: The Reel bath two obtuſe 1u- 
nulated Leaves. It bath nine Stamina jained in a n. 
| : Kt 


244 * 


This Plant is gre 5 cultivated in the Gardens at Bar. 
le 
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one upper flanding ſingle turning up its Point, Theſe 

2 the e 4 455 Oe is ſituated an Awl- 

aped Germen, ſupporting a ſbort Style crowned by an ob- 
{ule indented Stigma. The Germen becomes a round pointed 
Pad terminated with a Spine, baving one Cell inclgſing a 
Kidney-ſbaped Seed. 

The Species are, | 2 55 | 

1. BoRBONIA eit lanceclatis multinerviis integerri- 
mis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 707. Berbenia with entire Spear- 
ſhaped Leaves having man Nerves, This 1s the Ge- 
nifta Africana fruteſcens ruſe nervgſis ſoliis. Raii Hiſt. 3. 
107. Shrubby African Broom, with nervous Butchers 
Broom Leaves. | | 

2. BorBONIA ſoliis cordatis multinerviis integerrimis 
Lin. Sp. Plant, 707. Borbonia with entire Heart-ſhaped 
Leaves, having many Nerves. , Spartium Africanum. 
Shrubby A/rican Broom, with a Butchers Broom, Leaf 
embracing the Stalk, N 151 

3. Box BONAellis lanceolatis trinerviis integerrimic, 
Lin. Sp. Plant, 707. Berbonja with entire Spear-ſhaped 
Leaves, having three Veins. | 

Theſe Plants grow naturally at the Cape of Good-Hope, 
from whence I received their Seeds. In the natural 
Place of their Growth, they riſe to the Height of 10 or 
12 Fect ; but in Eurape, they ſeldom are more than 4 or 
5 ; having ſlender Stems dividing into ſeveral Branches, 
which are garniſhed with (iff Leaves, placed alternately; 
thoſe of the 1ſt Sort are narrow, long, and end in a ſharp 
Point. The Flowers come out from between the Leaves 
at the End of the Branches, in ſmall Cluſters; theſe are 
yellow, ard ſhaped like thoſe of the Broom. It flowers 
in Auguft and September, but doth not perfect Seeds in 
England. The 2d Sort hath broader Leaves, the Stalks 


are ſlender and covered with white Bark; the Leaves 


embrace theſe at their Baſe, where they are broadeſt, 
and are terminated by ſharp Points like thoſe of Knecbolm 
or Butchers Broom. The Flowers are produced in ſmall 
Cluſters at the End of the Branches, of the ſame. Shape 
and Colour as the former, but larger. This flowers at 
the ſame Time with the former, but never produces 
Seeds here. <4 r 
The zd Sort hath 2 Stalks than either, of the 
former, Theſe are garniſhed almoſt their whole Length, 
as are alſo the Branches with ſtiff Spear-ſhaped Leaves, 
having three longitudinal Nerves in each; theſe are 
laced cloſer together, than thoſe of the other Species, 
he Flowers. are produced at the Extremity of the 
Branches, each landing on a ſeparate Foot Stalk. They 
are of the ſame Shape and Colour with the former, but 
are larger. Fa og 
As theſe Plants do not perſect Seeds in this N 
they are with Difficulty propagated here. The only 
Method by which I have yet ſucceeded, hath, been by 
laying down their young Shoots ; but theſe are com- 
monly two Years laid before they put out Roots fit to 
be ſeparated from the old Plant, In laying theſe down, 
the Joint which is laid in the Ground ſhould be flit up- 
ward, as is praQtiſcd in laying Carnations, and the Bar 
of the Tongue at Bottom taken off, The beſt Time to 
lay theſe down is in the Beginning of September, and the 
Shoots moſt proper for this Purpoſe, are thoſe which 
come out immediately from the Root, ahd of the ſame 
Year's Growtb,: not only from their Situation being 
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near the Ground, but theſe are alſo more apt to put oug 
Roots, than any of the upper branches. | 
But where good Seeds can be procured, that is the 
more eligible Method of propagating the Plants ; for 
thoſe raiſed from Seeds make the ſtraiteſt Plants, and 


are quicker of Growth. When good Seeds are obtained 


they ſhould be ſown in Pots filled with light loamy 
Earth, as ſoon as they are received ; which if it happens 
in the Autumn, the Pots ſhould be plunged into an old 
Bed of Tanners Bark, under a Frame, where they may 
remain all the Winter, being careful that they have not 
much Wet; in Spring the Pots ſhould be plunged into 
a hot Bed, which will bring up the Plants in five or ſix 
Weeks. When theſe are fit to remove, they ſhould be 
each planted in a ſmall Pot, filled with the like loamy 
Earth, and plunged into a moderate hot Bed, obſerving 
to ſhade them until they have taken freſh Root, alſo to 
refreſh them with Water, as they may require it. Af. 
ter this they muſt by Degrees be inured to the open Air 
into which they muſt be removed in June, an laged 
in a ſheltered Situation; where they may remain till 
Autumn, when they muſt be removed into the Green- 
houſe, and placed where they may enjoy the Air and 
Sun; during the Winter Seaſon, theſe, Plants muſt be 
ſparingly watered ; but in Summer, when they are pla- 
ced abroad, they require to be frequently refreſhed, but 
muſt not have too much Water at a Time. 

Theſe Plants make a pretty Variety in the Green- 
houſe in Winter, and as they do not require any artificial 
Heat, they are worthy of a Place in every Garden where 
there is conveniency for keeping them. 
 BORRAGO Borage. 

I be Characters are, oF. 

The Empalement is divided into five Parts at the Top, 
and is permanent. The Flower is row Leaf, baving a 
ſhort Tube, and ſpread wide open above, being divided in- 
to five acute Segments at the Brim. The Chaps of the Flow- 
er are crowned by five Praminences, which are obtuſe and 
indented, It hath five Stamina joined together, crowned 
8 Summits, It bath four Germen ſituated in the 

ter, and a  fingle Style longer than the Stamina ſupport- 
ing a ſingle Stigma. The four Germen became / many 
roundiſb rough eeds, inſerted in the Cavities of the Recep 
tacle and included in the large ſwollen Empalement. 

I The Species are, 

1. BokRaGo. folils omnibus alternis, calycibus patenti- 
bus Hort. Upſal. 3 4. Borage with all the Leaves growing 
alternate, and a ipreading Flower Cup. This is the Bor- 
rago fleribus ceruicir. J. B. Borage with blue Flowers. 

2. BORRAGO culycibus tubs corolle brevioribus, foliis 
cordatis Hert. Cliff. 45. Borage with a Flower Cup, 
ſhorter than the T ube of the Flower, and Heart-ſhaped 
Leaves. Barrage Cinflantinopolitana 2 reflexo cerules, 
calyce veſicareo, Tourn. Borage of 7. J . with 2 
blue reflexed Flower, and a ſwelling Flower Cup. 

3. BoxraGo calcynir foliolis ovatis acutis ereciis Hort. 
Cliff. 45. Borage with the Leaves of the Empalement 
oval, pointed and ereQ.; This is the Cynogloſſum Boraginis 

olio & facie Rubigpicum. Pluk. Alm. Ethiopian Hounds 
ongue with a Leaf and Appearance of Borage. | 

4. Bo RAG 2 ramificatianum eppeſitis calycinis 
folioli- re in. Sp. Fant. 137. > $642k with op- 
poſite Leaves on the Branches, and -ſhaped Leaves 

SY . 8 
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to the Flower Cup. This is the Cynoglaſſoiiles folio cau- 
lem amplexante. Iſnard. Add. Scien. 1718. Baſtard 
Hounds Tongue, with a Leaf embracing the Stalk. 

The 1ſt is the common Borage, whoſe Flowers are 
uſed in Medicine, and the Herb for cool Tankards in 
Summer. Of this, there are three Varieties which ge- 
nerally retain their Difference from Seeds, . 4 
white, another a fed Flower, and the third variegated 
Leaves. Theſe three Variations have continued ſeveral 
Yearsin the Chelſea Garden, with little Altetation, but 
as they do not differ in any other Refpe& from the com- 
mon, I have only mentioned them as Vatieties. 
This is an annual Plant, which if permitted to ſcatter 
its Seeds, the Plants will come up in Plemy, but the 
Seeds may be ſown either in Spring or Autumn, on a 
Spot of open Ground where the Plants are defigned to 
remain ; when they have obtained a little Strength, the 
Ground ſhould be hoed, to deſtroy the Weeds, and the 
Plants muſt be cut up where oe 


till the End of Summer. | W p 
The ſecond ſort was ſent from Conſfantinple, to the 
Royal Garden at Paris, and communicated from thence 
to mbft'of the curious Gardens in Europe. This is à pe- 
rennial Plant, having thick fleſhy Roots, which fpread 
under the Surface of the Ground, and is thereby propa- 
red with great Facility. It ſends out many oblong 
ef Leaves from the Root, without any Or- 
ger, having long hairy Foot Stalks; from the Root axi- 
les the Flower Stem, which is more than two Foot high 
when fully grown, having at the Joints a ſingle ſmafl 
Leaf without Foot Stalk. The upper part of the Stalk 
branches out into ſeveral ſmall' Foot Stalks, terminated 
by looſe Panicles of Flowers, of a pale blue Colour, and 


the Petal is reflexed "backward, ſo that the connected 


Stamina and Style are left naked. After the flowers are 
Fallen; the four Germen become ſo many rough Seeds, 
ſmalfler than thoſe of the common Borage. 0 flowers 
in March, and the Seeds ripen in May. When the flow- 
er Stalk firft appears, the Flowers ſeem collected into a 
Thoſe Spike; fome of which do often ſpread open, be- 
fore the Stalk is fix Inches high; but as the Stalks ad- 
vance, they divide into many looſe Spikes. * 

It is eaſily propagated by the Root, which may be 
parted. in Autumn, theſe ſhould have a dry Soil and a 
warm Situation, for as the Flower Stalks appear eatly 
in the Spring, when' they are much 'expoſed they are 
often killed by the froft ; but if theſe Plants are planted 
in dry Rubbiſh, they will not grow roo luxuriant, ſo 
will not be in Danger of fuffering by Froſt. Some of 


— 
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the Seeds of this have feattered into the Joints of an old 


Wall in the 1 : Where the Plants have - 


town without Care for two Years, and are never ini... 
ol by Cold or Heat. 88 N 
The 3d and 4th Sorts grow naturally in Africa ; theſe 
are both annual Plants, and rarely riſe a Foot high, hav. 
ing rough Stalks; the Leaves of the 3d Sort are ſet on 
2 oppoſite, with ſhort Foot Stalks, but thofe of 
the 4th cloſely embrace the Stalks at their Baſe, the 
Flowers come out on ſhort Foot Stalks, from the Wins: 
of the Leaves; and alſo at the Top of the Stalks; thoſe 
of the 3d Sort are white,' and thoſe of the 4th a pale yel. 
low ; neither ofghem make any great Appearance, ſo arc 
ſeldom cultivated, but in Botanick Gardens for Variety, 
If the Seeds of thefe Plants are ſown in Autumn, in 
a warm Border, the Plants will live thro' the Winter 
and flower early the following Summer, ſo will produce 
good Seeds; for when they are ſown in the Spring, if 
the Seaſon is not very favourable, they do not perfect 
their Seeds in England. Ihe Seeds ſhould be ſown where 
the Plants are to remain, for they ſeldom ſucceed when 
they are tranſplanted. a= 
OSIA. This Name has been given to this Plant in 
Memory of a curious Botaniſt at Leip/ich, of that Name, 
who had a fine Garden 6f Plants; this Plant was men- 
tioned in his Catalogue, under the Title of Frutex pere. 
grinus Terva-mora diftus. By ſome of the Engliſh Gar- 
deners it is called the Golden-rod Tree; but for what 


* 


Reaſon, I could never learn. 
| WM, Chara#ers are, 

The Empalement of the Flower is compoſed of five Spear. 
ſbaped concave Leaves, equal and ere, It hath no Fetch, 
but Azl-ſhaped Stamina as long as the Empalement, 
and crowned" by ſingle Summits ; in the Center is ſituated 


an oval oblong pointed Germen "ſupporting two ſpreading 


Styles, crowned by a ſingle Stigma, © ' The Germen becames 
4 glabulay Berry with one Cell including ane pointed Seed, 

Me have but one Sort of this Plant; viz. 
© Bosra. Lin. Hert. Cliff. 84. this is the Arbor Bacri- 
fera Canatienſis, ſyringe cerule foliis, purpurantibus 
venis, ructu monopyreno Yerva-mora Hiſpanorum. Plul. 
Phyt.” Commonly called Galdeti-rod Tree. 
a This Plant is a Native of the Canaries; and it hath 
been fince found in ſome of the Britiſh Iflands in Ame- 
rica: Tt was firſt brought into England from the Cana- 
ries, and has deen long an Inhabitant of the Engliſh Gar- 
dens; but I have not as yet ſeen any of theſe Plants in 
Flower, tho” I have had 'maby old Plants under my Care 
more than thirty Years : it makes a pretty ſtrong woody 
Shrub, growing with a Stem as large as a middling Per- 
ſon's Leg; the Branches come out very irregular, and 
make conſiderable Shoots-in Summer, which ſhould be 
ſhortened every Spring, to preſerve the Heads of the 
Plants in any tolerable Order: Theſe Branches retain 
their Leaves till toward the Spring, when they fall a- 
way, and new Leaves are nee ſoon after: it may 
be propagated by Cutings planted in the Spring, and the 
Plants muſt be houſed in Winter, being too tender to 
live thro' the Winter, in the gpen Air, in this Country. 

BOSQUETS are little Groves ; ſo called from Boſ- 
chetto, Itallan, which is a Diminutive of Boſco, a Wood 
or Grove. i | | 

Theſe are ſmall Compartments of Gardens, which 

| | are 
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are formed of Trees, Shrubs, or tall large growing 
Plants, planted in Quarters ;, and are either diſpoſed re- 

larly in Rows, or in a more wild or accidental man- 
ner, according to the Fancy of the Owner: theſe Quar- 


ters are commonly ſurrounded with ever-green Hedges, 
and the Entrance formed into regular Porticos with News, 


which are by far the beſt and moſt tonſile Trees for this 
Purpoſe. In the Inſide of theſe Quarters may be made 
ſome Walks, either ſtrait or winding; which, if the 
Quarters are large, ſhould be fix or eight Feet broad, 
and may be laid with Turf, and kept well mowed and 
rolled, which will render the walking much eaſier and 
pleaſanter than if the Walks are only the common Farth, 
which in ſmaller Quarters can't be otherwiſe, for if the 
Trees are cloſe, and the Walks narrow, ſo as to be ſhaded 
and over hung by the Trees, the Graſs will not grow. 

Theſe Quarters may be alſo ſurrounded with Hedges 
of Lime, Elm, Hornbeam, or Beech; which ſhould be 
kept well ſheared, and not ſuffer ed to rife too high; that 
the Heads of the Trees may be ſeen over them, 
and the Stems only. hid from the Sight, when in the 
Walks on the Outfide of the Quarters. 

In planting theſe Boſquets, you ſheuld obſerve to mix 
the T'rees, which produce their Leaves of different 
Shapes, and various Shades of Green, and hoary or meal- 
ly Leaves, ſo as to afford an agreeable Proſpect: be- 
ſides, there is a great Variety of different Fruits, which 
theſe Trees produce in Autumn; which, altho' of little 
or no Uſe, that we know of, yet bave « very good Ef- 
fe&, in affording an le Variety for ſome time 
after the Leaves are gone; as the Eusnymus, or Spin- 
dle Tree, the Opulus, or Marſh Elder, the Cock-fpur 
Hawthorn, with many other Sorts, two numerous to 
mention in this Place ; whoſe - Berries afford Food for 
the Birds, ſo that they will be thereby mvited to = 
and harbour in theſe little Groves, which by their dit- 
ferent Notes, will render theſe Places very agreeable in 
the Spring. But I would adviſe never to mix Ever- 
greens with deciduous Trees ; for, beſides the ill Effect 
it hath to the Sight 2 in Winter), they ſeldom 
thrive well together; ſo that thoſe Quarters where you 
intend'to have Ever-greens, ſhould be wholly planted 
therewith ; and in the other Parts mix as many Varie- 
ties of different Trees, which caſt their Leaves, as you 


can conveniently ; and alſo plant ſome of the largeſt 


growing Flowers (eſpecially near the Outſide of the 
Quarters), which will add greatly to the Variety, it 
they have but Air enough to grow; but if any of the 
ever-green Trees are mixed with the deciduous, it ſhould 
be only to border the Wood. 

Theſe Boſquets are proper only for ſpacious Gardens, 
being expenſive in their firſt making, as alſo in keeping. 
BOTRYS. See Chenopodium. | 

BOY TREE. Se Buxus. ; 
BRABEJUM, African Almond, wulgs. IE 
This Name was given to this Plant by Dr. Linneus, 


who has ſeparated it from the Genus of Almond on ac- 


count of the Shape of the Flower. 

The Charadfers are, ; 
.. The Flower bath no Empalement, but is ——_— four 
narrow obtuſe Petals which are erett, forming a Tube, but 
are turned backward at Tos ; it bath ſlender Stamina 
which are inſerted. in the Bottom of the Potals. and ave of 


. ſmall Leaves, convex at their 
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the fame Length, having ſmall Summits, I the Center is 
a ſmnall hairy Germen, ſupporting a flendey Style, crowned 
by a fingle Stigma, the German afterward becomes an oval, 
bairy, dry Berry, incleſiag an oval Nut. 
We have but one Sort of this Plant, viz. - 

BrAaBzJum. Hert. Cliff. This is the Amygdalus ths. 
opica, fructu boleſerica, Breyn. Cent. African, or Ethio- 
fian Almond, with a filky Fruit. 

This Tree is a Native of the Country about the Cap- 
of Gate , from whence it was firſt intreduced into 
the curious Gardens in Holland, and has ſince been di- 
tributed into many Parts of Europe. 

In this Country it ſeldom grows above eight or nine 
Feet high; but in its native Soil it is a "Tree of middling 
Growth; but as it muſt be kept in Pots, or Tubs, in 
this Country, being too tender to live through the 
Winter in the open Air, ſo we cannot expect ts ſec it 
grow to a great Size, Es: 

It riſes with an ypright Stem, which is ſoft, and full 
of Pith within, and covered with a brown Bark. From 
the Stem are ſent out horizental Branches on every Side, 
and at every Joint, the lower being the longeſt, and 
every Tier diminiſhing to the Top, ſo as to form a Sort 
of Pyramid. The Leaves come out all round the Branch- 
es at each Joint, which are from four to five Inches 
long, and Half an Inch broad in the Middle, of a deep 
green on their upper Side, but of a pale ruſſet Colour 
on their under Side, and are (indented on their Edges, 
ſtanding on very ſhort Foot Stalks. The Flowers are 
produced toward the End of the Shoots, coming out 
from between the Leaves quite round the Branches, 
which are of a pale Colour, inclining to white; theſe 
appear early in the Spring, and fall away without any 
Fruit ſucceeding them in this Country. 

This Plant is, with Difficulty, propagated by Layers; 
theſe are often two Years before they make Roots ſtrong 

h to be taken from the old Plants; when the 
Bra are laid down, it will be a good Method to flit 
them at a Joint (as is practiſed in laying Carnations) 
which will promote their taking Root. 

Theſe muſt have but little Water given them, eſpe- 
cially in Winter, for as the young Shoots are chiefly 
Pith within, ſo they are very ſubject to rot with much 
Moiſture. The beſt Time to make the Layers is in 
April, juſt as the Plants are beginning to ſhoot, and the 
Layers muſt always be made of the former Year's Shoots. 
As this Plant is very difficult to propagate, ſo it is very 
ſcarce in Europe, there being but few in England, and 
not many in the Dutch Gardens at preſent. ; 

The Plants muſt have a good Green-houſe in Winter, 
but in Summer ſhould be ſet abroad in a ſheltered Situ- 
ation, where they will thrive, and annually produce . 
Flowers in the Spring, ſo will make a pretty Variety a- 
mong other exotick Plants in the Green-houſe. 

BRANCA -URSINA. See Acanthus. 

BRASSICA, The Cabbage: | 

The Charaters are, 8 
Ihe Empale meat is cempoſed of fort upright Spear- Maped 
aſe, and fall off. The 
Flower is Creſi- ſbaped, having four, oval, plain Petals, 
which ſpread open, and are entire. It bath four ov nec. 
tarious Glands, one 8 on each Side of the ſhort 
Stamina and Poittal, and one on each Side the longer, 2 
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the Empalement. It bath fix Stamina, Aul. ſbaped and 
reli, two of which are oppoſite, and the Length of the Em- 
palement, the other four are longer; theſe have ered point- 
ed Summits. It hath a taper Germen the Length of the 
Stamina, baving a ſhort-Style, thicker than the. Germen, 
and crowned by an entire Stigma. The Germen becomes a 
long taper Pod, depreſſed on each Side, and is terminated 
by the Apex of the intermediate Partition, which divides it 
into two Celis, filled with round Seeds. 

I ſhall firſt enumerate the Species, which are diſtin&, 
and afterward ,mention the Varieties, which are culti- 
vated for the Table; for although moſt of theſe may 
be continued diſtin by proper BS without Altera- 
tion; yet as they are liable to vary when planted near 
each other for Seeds, ſo we mult not admit of their be- 
ing called different Species. N 

The Species are, 

I. Bass Ic A radice cauleſcente tereti carnaſd. Hari. 
Cliff. 338. This is the Braſſica capitata alba. Ci B. P. 
111. The common white Cabbage. a 

2. BRASS CA radice cauleſcente orbiculari carnoſo, fo- 
lis ſeſſilibus. This is the Braſſica radice napiformi. Tourn. 
Inf. R. H. 219. Turnep-rooted Cabbage. | 

3. BrassICa radice cauleſcente tereti carnoſa, florali- 
bus multicaulis. This is the Braſſica Cauliflora. Caſp. 
Baub. Pin. 111. The Cauliflower. - 

4. BrAssICA radice caulegue tenui ramoſa perenni fo- 
lis alternis marginibus incifss. This is the Braſſica ma- 
ritima arborea ſiue procerior ramoſa. Mor. Hiſt. 2. p. 
208. Taller ſhrubby branching Sea Cabbage. 

5. BrRassICA foliis lanceolato-ovatis glabris indivifes 
dentatis. Hort. Upſ. 191. Cabbage with entire oval 
Spear-ſhaped ſmooth Leaves, which are indented. 

6. BRASS A foliis oblongo-cordatis amplexicaulibus, 


integerrimis. Cabbage with oblong Heart-ſhaped Leaves 


embracing the Stalks, which are entire. Braſſica cam- 
peftris perfoliata flore purpureo. C. B. P. 112. Cham- 
paign Cole wort with a thorough Wax Leaf, and a pur- 
ple Flower. 

7. BraAss1ca foliis cordatis ſemiamplexicaulibus, mar- 
ginibus dentatis, ſiliguis tetragenis longiſſimis. This is 
the ** Orientalis perfoliata flere albo ſiliguà guadran- 
guld. Tourn. Cor. 16. Eaſtern perfoliated wort 
with a white Flower and quadrangular Pod. 

8. BRASSICA radice cauleſcente tereti, foliis inſeriori- 
bus petiolatis ſuperioribus ſemiamplexicaulibus. This is 
the Napus Sylveftris. C. B. P. 95. The wild Navew, 
or Cole Seed. 

The Varieties of the firſt Sort are, 
I. Braſſica ſabauda byberna. Lab. Icon. The Savoy 
Cabbage, commonly called Sab. 

2. Braſſica capitata rubra. The red Cabbage. 

3. Braſſica capitata alba. The Sugar Loaf Cabbage. 

4 Braſſica capitata alba præcox. The early Cabbage. 

5. Braſſica peregrina moſchum olens, Muſk Cabbage. 

6. Braſſica capitata alba minor Muſcovitica. H. A. 
Small Ruſſia Cabbage. 

7. Braſſica capitata alba Compreſſa. Boerb. Ind. Alt. 
11. The large ſided Cabbage. 

8. Braſſica capitata viridis Sabauda. Green Savoy. 

9. Braſſica fimbrieta. C B. P. 111. The Borecole. 

10. Braſſica fimbriata vireſcent. Green Borecole. 

. 11. Braſſica fimbriata Siberica. Boerb. Ind. 2. 12, Si- 
zerian Botecole, called by ſome Scotch Kale. 


=» # , 
The 2d Sort 1s undoubtedly a diſtin Species, for 


I have always found the Seeds produce the ſame with 
this Difference only, that in good Ground the Stalks 
will be much larger than in poor Land. 
— 7 3 of the third Sort are, 

I. Braſſicu Italica purpurea. Juſſ. Purple Broccsl; 

2. Bro Italica Pl. 52 . hite — * 

The 2d Sort, I believe, never varies, for I have 
cultivated it many Years, without altering. Ibis grows 
naturally on the Sea Shore, near Dover. It hath a pe- 
rennial branching Stalk, in which it differs from all the 
other Species. I have continued theſe three or four 
Years, and have eaten the young Shoots after they had 


been much frozen, when they were very ſweet and 


good; but at other Times they are very ſtrong and 
ſtringy. In very ſevere Winters, when the other Sorts 
are deſtroyed; this is a neceſſary Plant, for the moſt ſe- 
vere Froſts do not injure it. The Leaves are inclining 
to a purple Colour, and placed alternately on the Branch- 


es. The Flower Stalks grow from the End of the Branch- 


es, and ſpread out horizontally ; but thoſe which ariſe 
from the Center of the Plants, grow ereQ, and ſeldem 


-put out Branches. | 
The 3d Sort, which is the Cauliflower, has been 


ſuppoſed a * the common Cabbage; but from 
more than forty Years Experience in cultivating theſe 
Plants, I could never find the leaſt Appearance of either 
Species approaching each other; and they are ſo differ- 
ent in their Leaves, as to be eaſily diſtinguiſhed by Per- 
ſons of Skill, when the Plants are young. But there is 
one eſſential Difference between them in their Flower 
Stems ; for the common Cabbage puts out one upright 
Stem from the Center of the Cabbage, whith afterward 
divides into ſeveral Branches, whereas the Cauliflower 
ſends out many Flower Stems from the Part eaten; 


. which is only a compact Collection of the Heads of thee 


Stalks, which afterward divides into ſo many Stems, 
which alſo branch out into many ſpreading Shoots, theſe 
form a large ſpreading Head when in flower, but never 
riſes pyramidically like the Cabbage. 

The two Sorts of Broccoli I take to be only Varieties 
of the Cauliflower, for although theſe may with Care 


be kept diſtin, yet I doubt, it they were to ſtand near 


each other for Seeds, if they would not intermix ; and 
Jam the rather inclined to believe this, from the vari- 
ous Changes which I have obſerved in all theſe Sorts, 
for I have frequently had Cauliflowers of a green Co- 


Jour, with Flower Buds many formed at the Ends 


of the Shoots, as thoſe of Broccoli, though the Colour 
was different, and the white Broccoli approaches ſo near 
to the Cauliflower, as to be with Difficulty diſtinguiſhed 
from it; yet when theſe are cultivated with Care, and 
never ſuffered to ſtand near each other when left to pro- 
duce Seeds, they may be kept very diſtin, in the ſame 


Garden; for the Variations of theſe Plants is not occa- 


ſioned from the Soil, but the mixing of the Farina of 
the Flowers with each other, where they are planted 
near together: therefore thoſe Perſons who are curious 
to preſerve the ſeveral Varieties diſtin, ſhould never ſuſ- 


fer the different Kinds to ſtand near each other for Seed. | 


The Cauliflower was firſt brought to England from 
the Iſland of Cyprus, where I have been informed they 
are in very great Perfection at preſent : but it is ſuppo: 
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ſed they were originally brought thither from ſome other 
Country: Moſt of the old Writers mention it to have 
been brovght from that Ifland, to the different Parts of 
Fur:fe, (o that from thence all the Gardens in Eurepe 
have been ſupplied ; and altho' this Plant was cultivated 
in a few Engliſh Gardens long ſince; yet it was not 
brouglit to any Degree of Perfection, till about 1680, 
at leaſt not to be fold in the Markets; and ſince the 
Year 1700, they have been ſo much improved in Eng- 
lend, that ſuch of them as before were greatly admired, 
would at preſent be little regarded. 

This Plant has been much more improved in England, 
than in any other Part of Eurcpe. In France they rarely 
have Cauliflowers till Micbae/mas ; and Holland is gene- 
rally ſupplied with them from England. In many Parts 
of Germany none of them were cultivated till within a 
few Years paſt ; and moſt Parts of Europe are ſupplicd 
with Seeds from hence. 

The eighth Sort, which is generally known by the 
Title of Rape or Cole Seed, is much cultivated in the 
Iſle of Ely, and ſome other Parts of Eng/and for its Seed, 
from which the Rape Oil is drawn; and it hath alſo 


been cultivated of late Years, in other Places to great 


Advantage for feeding Cattle. This hath been lately 
joined to the Napus Sativa, or Garden Navew, ſuppo- 
ſing them to be the ſame Species; but I have cultivated 
both Sorts more than twenty Years, and could never 
obſerve either of them to vary; indeed the whole, Ap- 
pearance of the Plants, is ſufficient to determine them 
as diſtinct Species; but as the Garden Navew approach- 
es nearer the Turnep than the Cabbage, ſo I ſhall treat 
of that under the Title of Rap. 

The Cole Seed, when cultivated for feeding of Cat- 


ie, ſhould be fown about the Middle of June. The 


Ground for this ſhould be prepared for it in the ſame 
Manner as for Turneps. The Quantity of Seeds for an 
Acre of Land, is from fix to eight Pounds, and as the 
Price of the Seeds is not great, ſo it is better to allow 
eight Pounds; for if the Plants are too cloſe in any Part, 


they may be — thined, when the Ground is hoed.. 


When the Plants have put out fix Leaves, they wil! be 


fit to hoe, which muſt be performed in the ſame Man- 


ner as is practiſed for Turneps, with this Difference on- 
1y, of leaving theſe much nearer together; for as they 
have fibrous Roots, and ſlender Stalks, they do not re- 
gow near ſo much room. "Theſe Plants ſhould have a 

ond Hoeing, about five or fix Weeks after the firſt, 
which, if well performed in dry Weather, will entirely 
deſtroy the Weeds, ſo they will require no farther Cul- 
ture, By the Middle of Noveriber theſe will be grown 
large enough for Feeding, when, if there is a. Scarcity 
of Fodder, this may be either cut, or fed down ; but 
where there is not an immediate Want of Food, it had 
better be kept as a Reſerve. for hard Weather, or Spring 
Feed, when there may be a Scarcity of other green 
Food. If the Heads are cut off, and the. Stalks left in 
the Ground, they will ſhoot again early in the Spring, 
and produce a good ſecond Crop in April, which may 
be either fed off, or permitted to run to Seeds, as is the 
Practice, where this is cultivated for the Seeds: But if 
the firſt is fed down, there ſhould be Care taken that 
the Cattle do not deſtroy their Stems, or pull them out 


of the Ground. As this Plant is ſo hardy, as not to be 
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deſtroyed by Froſt, it is of great Service in hard Winters 
for feeding Ewes ; for when the Ground is ſo hard fro- 
zen that 'I'urneps cannot be taken vp, theſe Plants may 
be cut off, for a conſtant Supply. In ſeveral Places 
where I have ſown this Seed, I have found that one 
Acre of Land will produce as much Food, as almoft 
two Acres of Turneps; and this will afford late Food 
after the Turneps are run to Seed. If it is afterward. 
permitted to ſtand for Seed, one Acre will produce as 
much as, at a moderate Computation, will jel! for five 
Pounds, clear of Charges. 

Partridges, Pheaſants, Turkeys, and moſt other Fowl, 
are very fond of this Plant; fo that wherever it is culti- 
vated, if there are any Birds in the Neighbourhood, 
they will conſtantly lie among theſe Plants. 

'The Seeds are ſown in Gardens, for Winter and Spring 
Sallets, this being one of the ſmall Sallet Herbs. 

The common white, red, flat, and long-fided Cab- 
bages are chiefly cultivated for Winter Uſe : The Seeds 
of theſe Sorts muſt be ſown the End of March, or Be- 
gining of April, in Beds of good freſh Earth; and in 
May, when the young Plants have about eight Leaves, 


they ſhould be pricked out into ſhady Borders, (about 


three Inches ſquare; that they may acquire Strength, 
and to prevent their growing long thanked. 

About the Beginning of June, you muſt tranſplant 
them out, where they are to remain for good (which in 
the Kitchen Gardens near London, is commonly between 
Cauliflowers, Artichokes, Cc. at about two Feet and a 
Half Diſtance in the Rows) ; but if they are planted for 
a full Crop in a clear Spot of Ground, the Diſtance 
from Row to Row ſhould be three Feet and a Half, and 
in the Rows two Feet and a Half aſunder: If the Sea- 
ſon ſhould prove dry when they are tranſplanted out, 
you muſt water them every other Evening, until they 
have taken freſh Root; and afterwards, as the Plants 
advance in Height, you ſhould draw the Earth about 
their Stems with a Hoe, which will keep the Earth 
moiſt about their Roots, and greatly ſtrengthen the 
Plants: You muſt alſo obſerve to keep them clear from 
Weeds, which are apt to draw the Plants up tall (if ſuf- 
fered to grow amongſt them), and often ſpoil them. 
Some of theſe Cabbages will be fit for Uſe. ſoon after M- 
chaelmas, and will continue until the End of February, it 
not deſtroyed by bad Weather; to prevent which, the 
Gardeners near London pull up their Cabbages in Novem- 
ber, and trench their Ground up in Ridges, laying their 
Cabbages againſt their Ridges as cloſe as poſſible on one 
Side, burying their Stems in the Ground: In this Man- 
ner they let them remain till after Chriſtmat, when they 
cut them for the Market; and altho* the outer Part of 
the Cabbage be decayed (as is often the Cafe in very wet 
or hard Winters), yet, if the Cabbages were large and 
hard when laid, the Inſide will remain ſound. 

The Ruſſian Cabbage was formerly in much greater 
Eſteem than at preſent, it being now only to be found 
in particular Gentlemen's Gardens, who cultivate it for 
their own Uſe, and is rarely ever brought to the Mar- 
ket. This muſt be ſown late in the Spring of the Year, 
and managed as thoſe before directed, with this Differ- 
ence only, that theſe muſt be ſooner planted out for 
good, and muſt have an open clear Spot of Ground, and 
require much leſs — every Way; for it is but a 

; very - 
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very ſmall hard Cabbage. Theſe will be fit for uſe in 


July or Auguſt ; but will not continue long before they 
will break, and run up to Seed. The beſt Method to 
have theſe Cabbages good, is to procure freſh Seeds 
from abroad every Year; for it is apt to degenerate in 
England in a few Years. 

The early and Sugar Loaf Cabbages are commonly 
fown for Summer Uſe, and are what the Gardeners a- 
bout London commonly call Michae/mas Cabbages. The 
Seaſon ior ſowing them is about the End of Fuly, or 
Beginning of Auguſt, in an open Spot of Ground; and 
when the Plants have got eight Leaves, you muſt prick 
them into Beds at about three Inches Diſtance every 
Way, that the Plants may grow ſtrong and ſhort ſhank- 
ed; and in the Middle of Oqlober you ſhould plant them 


out for good : The Diſtance that theſe require is, three 


Feet Row from Row, and two Feet and a Half aſunder 
in the Rows. The Gardeners near Lenden common 

plant theſe Cabbages upon the ſame Spot of any 
where their Winter Spinach is ſown ; ſo that when the 


Spinach is cleared off in the Spring, the Ground will 


have a Crop of Cabbages upon it; you muſt therefore 
elear off the Spinach juſt round each Plant early in the 
Spring, that with a Hoe you may draw the Earth up to 
the Stem; and when all your Spinach is cleared off, 
which is 1 the Beginning of April, you muſt 
hoe down all the Weeds, and draw up the Earth again 
about your Cabbage Plants. ; 

In May, if your Plants were of the early Kind, they 
will turn in their Leaves for Cabbaging ; at which time, 
the Gardeners near London, in order to obtain them a 
little ſooner, tie in their Leaves cloſe with a ſlender 
O ſier-twig to blanch their Middle; by which means 
they have them at leaſt a Fortnight ſooner than they 
could have if they were left untied. 

The early Cabbage being the firſt, we ſhould chooſe 
(if for a Gentleman's Uſe) to plant the fewer of them, 
and a greater Quantity of the Sugar-loaf Kind, which 
comes after them ; for the early Kind will not ſupply the 
Kitchen long, generally cabbaging apace when they be- 
gin, and as ſoon grow hard, and burſt open; but the 
Sugar-loaf Kind is longer betore it comes, and is flow in 
. cabbaging ; and, being of an hollow Kind, will conti- 
nue good for a long time. I have known a large Quar- 
ter of Ground, planted with this Bort of Cabbage for 
the Market, which afforded a Supply for near three 
Months together. This, though of ſingular Service to 
a Gentleman's Garden, is not ſo much for the Advan- 
tage of the Market Gardener, who loves to have his 
Ground cleared ſooner, that he may have another- Crop 
upon it, of Celery, Endive, &c. which is more to his 

Purpoſe; for they, paying large Rents for their Land, 
are obliged to have as many Crops in a Year as poſſible. 

Although I before have adviſed the planting out Cab- 
bages for good in Ofober, yet the Sugar-loat Kind may 
be-planted out in February, and will ſucceed as well as if 
planted earlier, with this Difference only, that they will 
be later before they cabbage. You ſhould alſo reſerve 
ſome Plants of the early .Kind in ſome well-ſheltered 
Spot of Ground, to ſupply your Plantation, in caſe of a 
Dete& ; for in mild Winters many of the Plants are apt 
to run to Seed, eſpecially when their Seeds are ſown too 
early, and in ſevere Winters they are often deſtroyed. 
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The Savoy Cabbiges are propagated for Winter Ute 
being generally eſteemed the better when pinched by 
Froſt : Theſe muſt be ſown about the Middle of Apri 
and treated after the Manner directed for the common 
white Cabbage; with this Difference, that the Savoy 
Cabbage may be planted cloſer; two Feet and 4 
Half fquare will be ſufficient. Theſe are always 
much better when planted in an open Situation, clear 
from Trees and Hedges; for in cloſe Places they are 
very ſubject to be eaten up by Caterpillers, and other 
Vermin, eſpecially if the Autumn proves dry. 

The Borecole may be alſo treated in the ſame Manner, 
but need not be planted above one Foot aſunder in the 
Rows, and the Rows two Feet diſtance : Theſe are ne- 
ver eaten till the Froſt hath rendered them tender; for 
otherwiſe they are tough and bitter. 

The Seeds of the Broccoli, (of which there are ſeve- 
ral Kinds; viz. the Roman, or purple, and the Neapoli- 
tan, or white, and the black Broccoli, with ſome others; 
but the Reman is chiefly preferred to them all) ſhould be 
ſown about the latter End of May, or Beginning of June, 
in a moiſt Soil; and when the Plants have eight Leaves, 
tranſplant them into Beds (as was directed for the com- 
mon Cabbage); and toward the latter End of July they 
will be fit to plant out for good, which ſhould be in 
ſome well- ſneltered Spot of Ground, but not under the 
Drip of Trees : The Diſtance theſe require is about a 
Foot and a Half in the Rows, and two Feet Row from 
Row. The Soil, in which they ſhould be planted, ought 
to be rather light than heavy, ſuch as are the Kitchen 
Gardens near London: it your Plants ſucceed well (as 
there will be little Reaſon to doubt, unleſs the Winter 
proves extreme hard), they will begin to ſhew their ſmall 
Heads, which are ſomewhat like a Cauliflower, but of 
a purple Colour, about the End of December, and will 
continue eatable till the Middle of April. 

The brown or black Broccoli is by many Perſons 
greatly eſteemed, though it doth not deſerve a Place in 
the Kitchen-Garden, where the Roman Broccoli can be 
obtained, which is much ſweeter, and will continue 
longer in Seaſon : Indeed, the brown Sort is much har- 
dier, ſo that it will thrive in the coldeſt Situations, where 
the Roman Broccoli is ſometimes deſtroyed in very hard 
Winters. The brown Sort ſhould be ſown the Middle 
of May, and managed as hath been directed for the com- 
mon Cabbage, and ſhould be planted about two Feet 
and a Half aſunder. This grows very tall, ſo ſhould have 
the Earth drawn up to the Stems as they advance in 
Height. This doth not form Heads ſo perfect as the 
Roman Broccoli ; the Stems and Hearts of the Plants are 
the Parts which are eaten. 

The Roman Broccoli (if welf managed) will have 
large Heads, which appear in the Center of the Plants, 
like Cluſters of Buds. "Theſe Heads ſhould: be cut be- 
fore they run up to Seed, with about four or five Inches 
of the Stem ; the Skin of thefe Stems ſhould be (tripped 
off, before they are boiled: Theſe will be very tender 
and little inferior to Aſparagus. After the firit Heads 
are cut off, there will be a great Number of Side Shoots 
produced from the Stems, which will have ſmall Heads 
to them, but are full as well flavoured as the large. 
Theſe Shoots will continue good until the Middle of 
April, when the Aſparagus will come in Plenty to ſup- 
ply the Table. The 
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The Naples Broccoli hath white Heads, very like the 
Cauliflower, and eats ſo like it, as not to be diſtinguiſhed 
from it: This is much tenderer than the Raman Broc- 
coli; ſo is not ſo much cultivated in England ; for as the 
Gardens near London generally produce great Plenty of 
late Cauliflowers, which, if the Seaſon proves favoura- 
ble, will continue till Chri/tmas z the Naples Broccoli, 
coming at the ſame Lime, is not fo valuable. 

Beſides this firſt Crop of Broccoli (which is uſually 
ſown in the End of May), it will be proper to ſow ano- 
ther Crop the Beginning of July, which will come in to 
ſupply the Table the latter of March, and the Be- 
gining of April; and being very young, will be ex- 
tremely tender and ſweet, 

In order to ſave good Seeds of this Kind of Broccoli 
in England, you ſhould reſerve a few of the largeſt Heads 
of the firſt Crop, which ſhould be let remain to run up 
to Seed, and all the under Shoots be conſtantly ſtripped 
off, leaving only the main Stem to flower and ſeed. If 
this be duly obſerved, and no other Sort of Cabbage 
permitted to ſeed near them, the Seeds will be as good as 
thoſe procured from abroad, and the Sort may be pre- 
ſerved in PerfeQtion many Years. 

The Manner of preparing the Naples Broccoli for the 
Table is this: When your Heads are grown to their 
full Bigneſs (as may be eaſily known by their dividing, 
and — to run up), then you ſhould cut them off, 
with about four Inches of the tender Stem to them; 
then ſtrip off the outer Skin of the Stem, and after 
baving waſhed them, boil them in a clean Linen Cloth 
(as is practiſed for Cauliflowers), and ſerve them up with 
Butter, Ic. and, if they are of a right Kind, they will 
be tenderer than any — though very like 
them in Taſte. 

The Turnep rooted Cabbage was formerly more cul- 
tivated in England, than at preſent; for ſince other Sorts 
have been introduced which are much better flavoured, 
this Sort has been neglected. Some eſteem this Kind 
for Soups ; but it is generally too ſtrong for moſt Eng- 
lifs Palates, and is ſeldom good but in hard Winters, 
which will render it tender, and leſs ſtrong. 

It may be propagated by ſowing the Seeds in April, 
on a Bed of light freſh Earth; and when the Plants are 
come up about an Inch high, they ſhould be tranſplanted 
out in a ſhady Border, at about two Inches Diſtance 
every Way, obſerving to water them until they have 


taken Root; after which time they will require no other 


Culture, but to keep them clear from Weeds, unleſs 
the Seaſon ſhould prove extremely dry; in which caſe it 
will be proper to water them every four or five Days, 
to prevent their being ſtinted by the Mildew, which is 
ſubject to ſeize theſe Plants in very dry Weather. 

In the Beginning of June, they ſhould be tranſplanted 


- out where they are to remain, allowing them two Feet 


Diſtance every Way, obſerving to water them until they 
have taken Root; and as their Stems advance, the Earth 
ſhould be drawn up to them with a Hoe, which will 
preſerve a Moiſture about their Roots, and prevent their 
Stems from drying, and growing woody, ſo that the 
Plants will grow more freely, but it ſhould not be drawa 
very high, for as it is the globular Part of the Stalk 
which is eaten, ſo that ſhould not be covered. In Win- 
ter they will be fit for Uſe, when they ſhould. be cut 
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off, and the Stalks pulled out of the Ground, and thrown 
away, as good for nothing after the Stems are cut off. 
The curled Colewort or Siberian Borecole is now 
more generally eſteemed than the former. It is extreme 
hardy, never injured by Cold, but always ſweeter in ſe- 
vere Winters, than in mild Seaſons. This may be pro- 
pagated by ſowing the Seeds the Beginning of July; and 
when the Plants are ſtrong enough for Tranſplanting, 
they ſhould be planted in Rows about a Foot and a halt 
aſunder, and ten Inches Diſtance in the Rows ; this 
Work ſhould be. performed at a moiſt time, when the 
Plants will ſoon take Root, and require no farther Care. 
Theſe will be fit for Uſe after Chriſtmat, and continue 
good until April, ſo are very uſeful in a Family. | 
The Muſk Cabbage has, thro* Negligence, - been al- 
moſt loſt in England, tho? it is one of the beſt Kinds we 
have; but being tenderer than many other Sorts, is 
not ſo profitable for Gardeners who ſupply the Markets; 
but thoſe whocultivate them for their own Table, ſhould 
make Choice of this, rather than any of the common 
Cabbage; for it is always looſer, and the Leaves more 
criſp and tender, and has a moſt agreeable muſky Scent 
when cut. This may be propagated in the ſame manner 
as the common Cabbage, and ſhould be allowed the 
ſame Diſtance : it will be fit for Uſe in Ofober, Noavem- 
ber, and December ; but, if the Winter proves hard, theſe 
will be deſtroyed much ſooner than the common Sort. 
The common Colewort or — — Kale, is now 
almoſt loſt near London, where the Markets are uſually 
ſupplied with Cabbage Plants inſtead of them, which 
being tenderer, and more delicate, in Winter are much 
more cultivated than the common Colewort ; this laſt 
is better able to reſiſt the Cold in ſevere Winters, but is 
not near ſo delicate till pinched by Froſt. Where Farmers 
ſo Coleworts to feed their Milch-cattle in the Spring, 
when there is a Scarcity of Herbage, the common Cole- 
wort is to be preferred, being ſo very hardy, that no 
Froſt will deſtroy it. The beſt Method to cultivate this 
Plant in the Fields is, to ſow the Seeds about the Begin- 
ning of July, chooſing a moiſt Seaſon, which will bring 
up the Plants in about ten Days or a Fortnight: the 
Quantity of Seed for an Acre of Land is —2— 
when the Plants have got five or ſix Leaves, they ſhould 
be hocd, as praQtiſed for Turneps, cuting down all the 
Weeds from among them, and thining the Plants where 
they are too thick ; they ſhould be left thicker than 
Turneps, becauſe they are more in Danger of being de- 
ſtroyed by the Fly: this Work ſhould be performed in 
dry Weather, that the Weeds may be killed ; for if it 
ſhould prove moiſt ſoon after, the Weeds will take Root 
again, and render the Work of little Uſe. About fix 
eeks after, the Plants ſhould have a ſecond Hoeing, 
which, if carefully performed in dry Weather, will en- 
tirely deſtroy the Weeds, and they will require no far- 
ther Culture: In Spring they may either be drawn up 
and carried out to feed the Cattle, or they may be turned 
in to feed.upon them; but the former Method is to be 
preferred, becauſe there will be little Waſte ; whereas, 
when the Cattle are turned in among the Plants, they 
will tread down and deſtroy more than they eat, eſpect- 
ally if not fenced off by Hurdles. 
The perennial Colewort is alſo little cultivated in the 
Gardens near London at 8 This is very 9 
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may be cultivated as the former Sort. This will 
ntinuc two Mears before it runs up to Seed, and will 
afterwards produce many Side Shoots; in poor Land it 
will continue three or four Vears; but in rich Soils 


not ſo long. This may be uſed as the former Sort, to 


feed Cattle; for it is not ſo good for the Table, as the 
Plants now cultivated for that Purpoſe, unleſs in very 
ſevere Froſt. 

The 5th Sort came from China, where it is cultiva- 
ted as an cſculent Plant ; of this there are two or three 
Varieties, which I have cultivated ſome Years, but I 
find them as variable as our common Cabbage. Theſe 
are annual Plants, which, if ſown in April, will flower in 
July, and perfect their Seeds in Oclober. They never 
cloſe their Leaves to form a Head, like the common 
Cabbage, but grow open and looſe, more like the wild 
Navew, and are very unfit for the Table. As theſe are 
generally in Perfection the Beginning of Ju, I imagined 
their ſtrong Flavour and Toughneſs might be occaſioned 
by the Warmth of the Seaſon ; therefore ſowed ſome 
of the Seeds in July, to make Trial of them in W inter; 
but in the midſt of Froſt, I found them much worſe 

than our common Colewort, ſo thought them not worth 


Propagating. 


The other 2 Sorts of Cabbage are Varietics fit for a 
Botanick Garden; but are Plants of no Uſe. "Theſe 
may be propagated by ſowing their Seeds on a Bed of 
light Earth, early in the Spring, in the Place where they 
are deſigned to remain, for they do not bear tranſplant- 
ing well : When the Plants are come up pretty ſtrong, 
they ſhould be thinned, ſo as to leave them four or five 
Inches apart; and they muſt be conſtantly kept clear 
from Weeds; they flower in June, and their Seeds ripen in 
Auguſt, w ich it permitted to fall, the Plants will come up, 
and maintain themſelves without any Care but to keep 
them clear from Weeds. They are annual Plants, and 
periſh when they have perfected their Seeds. 

The beſt Method to ſave the Seeds of all Sorts of Cab- 
bages is, about the End of November to pull up ſome of 
your beſt Cabbages, and hang them in a Shed, or other 
covered Place, for three or four Days by their Stalks, 
that the Water may drain from between their Leaves; 
then plant them in a Border, under a Hedge or Pale, 
quite down to the Middle of the Cabbage, leaving only 
the upper Part of the Cabbage above Ground, obſerv- 


ing to raiſe the Earth about it, ſo that it may ſtand a lit- 


tle above the Level of the Ground; eſpecially if the 
Ground is wet, they will require 40 be raiſed pretty 
much above the Surface. If the Winter ſhould prove 
very hard, lay alittle Straw or Peale Haulm lightly up- 
on them, to ſecure them from the Froſt ; taking it off 
as often as the Weather proves mild, left by keeping 
them too cloſe they ſhould rot. In Spring theſe Cab- 
bages will ſhoot out ſtrongly, and divide into a great 
Number of ſmall Branches: You muſt therefore ſup- 
port their Stems, to prevent their being broken off by 
the Wind; and if the Weather ſhould be very hot and 
dry when they are in Flower, refreſh them with Water 
once a Week all over the Branches, which will greatly 
promote their Seeding, and preſerve them from Mildew. 
When the Pods begin to change brown, you will do 


well to cut off the extreme Part of every Shoot with the 


Pods, which will ſtrengthen your Sceds; for it is gene- 
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rally obſerved, that thoſe Seeds which grow near the 
Top of the Shoots, are very ſubject to run to Sced be. 
fore they cabbage ; ſo that by this there will be no Los, 
but a great Advantage; eſpecially if you have more Re. 
gard to the Quality than to the Quantity of the Seeds: 
which indeed is not always the Caſc, when it is intendeg 
for Sale: But thoſe who ſave it for their own Uſe, ſhould 
be very careful to have it good. 

When your Seeds begin to ripen, you muſt be parti. 
cularly careful, that the Birds do not deſtroy it ; for 
they are very fond of theſe Seeds. In order to prevent 
them, ſome uſe old Nets, which they throw over the 
Seeds, to prevent their geting to it : But this will not 
always do; for, unleſs the Nets are very ſtrong, they 
will force their Way through them, as I have often 
ſeen ; but the beſt Method I know, is to get a Quanti- 
ty of Birdlime, and dawb over a Parcel of flendey 

wigs, Which ſhould be faſtened at each End to ſtrong- 
er Sticks, and placed near the upper Part of the Seed, in 
different Places, fo that the Birds may alight upon them, 
by which Means they will be faſtened thereto ; where 
you muſt let them remain a conſiderable Time, if t 
cannot get off themſelves : And although there ſhould 
not above two or three Birds be caught, yet it will ſuffi- 
ciently terrify the reſt, that they will not come to that 
Place again for a conſiderable Time after, as I have ex- 
perienced. | | 

When the Seeds are fully ripe, cut off the Stalks, and, 
after drying, threſh it out, and preſerve it in Bags. 

But in planting Cabbages for Seed, I would adviſe ne- 
ver to plant more than one Sort in a Place, or near one 
another: As for Example, never plant red and white 
Cabbages near each other, nor Savoy with either white 
or red Cabbages ; for I am very certain they will, by 
the Commixture of their Efluvia, produce a Mixture of 
Kinds; and it is wholly owing to this Neglect, that the 
Gardeners rarely ſave any good red Cabbage Seed in Eng- 
land, but are obliged to procure freſh Seeds from Abroad, 
ſuppoſing the Soil or Climate of England alters them 
from red to white, and of a mixed Kind between both; 
whereas, if they would plant red Cabbages by themſelves 
for Seeds, and not ſuffer any other to be near them, they 
might continue the Kind as good in England, as in any 
other Part of the World : For in the Dutch Garders, 
from whence the beſt Seeds of red Cabbages ere pro- 
cured, they cultivate no other Sort. n 

Cauliflowers have of late Years been fo far improved 
in England, as to exceed in Goodneſs and Magnitude 
what are produced in moſt Parts of Europe, and by the 
Skill of the Gardener, are continued for ſeveral Honths 
together; but the moſt common Scaſon for the great 
Crop, is in May, June, and July. I ſhall therefore be- 
gin with Directions for obtaining them in this Seaſon, 

Having procured a Parcel of good Seed, of an carly 
Kind, ſow it about the twenty-firſt of Aug, upon an 
old Cucumber or Melon Bed, fitting a little Farth over 
the Seeds, about a Quarter of an Inch thick; and it the 
Weather ſhould prove extreme hot and dry, ſhade the 
Bed with Mats, to prevent the Earth from drying too 
faſt, which would endanger the ſpoiling of your Sced; 
and give it gentle Waterings, as you may ſee 6ccafion. 
In about a Week's Time your Plants will appear above 
Ground, when you muſt take off your Coverings by 
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Degrees; but do not expoſe them too much to the open 
Sun at firſt: In about a Month's Time after Sowing, 
our Plants will be fit to prick out; you ſhould there- 
tore put ſome freſh Earth upon your old Cucumber or 
Melon Beds; or where theſe are not to be had, ſome 
Beds ſhould be made with a little new Dung, which 
ſhould be troden down cloſe, to prevent the Worms 
from getting through it; but it ſhould not be hot Dung, 
which would be hurtful to the Plants at this. Seaſon, 
eſpecially if it proves hot ; into this Bed you ſhould prick 
your young Plants at about two Inches ſquare, obſerv- 
ing to ſhade and water them at firſt planting; but do 
not water them too much after they are growing, nor 
ſuffer them to receive too much R 
ſhould prove wet, which would be apt to make them 
black ſhanked (as the Gardeners term it, which is no 
leſs than a Rottenneſs in their Stems), and is the De- 
ſtruction of the Plants fo affected. 

In this Bed they ſhould continue till about the thir- 
tieth of Oober, when they muſt be removed into the 


Place where they are to remain during the Winter Sea- 


ſon, which, for the firſt Sowing, is commonly under 
Bell or Hand Glaſſes, to have early Cauliflowers ; and 
theſe ſhould be of an early Kind : But in order to have a 
Succeſſion during the Seaſon, you ſhould be provided 
with a later Kind, which ſhould be ſown four or five Days 
after the firſt, and managed as was directed for them. 

In order to have very early Cauliflowers, make choice 
of a good rich Spot of Ground, well defended from the 
North, Eaſt, and Weſt Winds, with Hedges, Pales, or 
Walls; but the firſt is to be preferred, if made with 
Reeds, becauſe the Winds will fall dead in theſe, and 
not reverberate as by Pales, or Walls. This Ground 
ſhould be well trenched, burying therein a good Quan- 
tity of rotten Dung ; then levcl the Ground ; and if the 
Soil be naturally wet, raiſe it up in Beds about two Feet 
and a Half, or 3 Feet broad, and 4 Inches above the 
Level of the Ground : But if the Soil is moderately dry, 
=o need not raiſe it at all: Then ſet your Plants, al- 
owing about 2 Feet 6 Inches Diſtance from Glaſs to 
Glaſs, in the Rows, always putting two good Plants un- 
der each Glaſs, which may be at about 4 Inches from 
cach other; and if you deſign them for a full Crop, 
they may be 3 Feet and a Halt, Row from Row: But 
if you intend to make Ridges for Cucumbers or Melons 
between the Rows of Cauliſſower Plants (as is generally 
practiſed by the Gardeners near Landen), you muſt then 
make your Rows 8 Feet aſunder. 


When you have planted them, if the Ground is very 


dry, give them a little Water, and then ſet the Glaſſes 
over them, which may remain cloſe down until they 
have taken Root, which will be in about a Week or ten 
Days Time, unleſs there ſhould be a kindly Shower of 
Rain; in which caſe you may ſet off the Glaſſes, that 
the Plants may receive the Benefit of it; and in about 
ten Days after planting, you ſhould be provided with 

Parcel of forked Sticks or Bricks, with which you 
ſhould raiſe your Glaſſes about 3 or 4 Inches on the Side 
toward the South, that your Plants may have free Air: 
In this Manner your Glaſſes ſhould remain over the 


Plants, Night and Day, unleſs in froſty Weather, when 


— ſhould ſet them down as cloſe as poſſible: Or if the 
eather ſhould prove very warm, which many times 


ain, if the Seaſon 
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happens in November, and ſometimes in December , in 
this Caſe, you ſhould keep your Glaſſes off in the Za; 
Time, and put them on only in the Night, left, by 
keeping the Glaſſes over them too much, you fuld 
draw them into Flower at that Seaſon ; which is many 
times the Caſe in mild Winters, eſpecially if unſłilfully 
managed. 

Toward the latter Erd of February, if the Weather 
proves mild, prepare another good Spot of Ground, to 
remove ſome of the Plants into, from under the Glaſ- 
ſes, which ſhould be well dunged and trenched (as be- 
fore) ; then ſet off your Glaſſes ; and after making 
choice of one of the moſt promiſing 11%. under each 
Glaſs, which ſhould remain for good, take away the 
other Plant, by raifing it up with a Trowel, c. ſo as 
to preſerve as much Farth to the Root as poſſible ; but 
have a great Regard to the Plant that is to remain, not 
to diſturb or prejudice its Roots: Then plant thoſe yon 
have taken out, at the Diſtance before directed, viz. It 
for a full Crop, 3 Feet and a Half, Row from Row 
but it for Ridges of Cucumbers between them, 8 Feet, 
and 2 Feet 4 Inches Diſtance in the Rows : Then, with 
a ſmall Hoe, draw the Farth up to the Stems of the 
Plants which were left under the Glaſſes, taking great 
Care not to let the Earth fall into their Hearts; and ſet 
your Glaſles over them again, raiſing your Props an Inch 
or two higher than before, to give them more Air, ob- 
ſerving to take them off whenever there may be ſome 

ntle Showers, which will greatly reffeſh the Plants. 

In a little Time after, if you find your Plants grow 
ſo faſt as to fill the Glaſſes with their Leaves, then dig 
ſlightly about the Plants, and raiſe the Ground round 
them broad enough for the Glaſſes to ſtand, about 
Inches high, which will give your Plants a great deal of 
Room by raiſing the Glaſſes ſo much highet, when they 
are ſet over them ; and by this Means they may be kept 
covered until April, which otherwiſe they could not, 
without Prejudice to their Leaves : This is a great Ad- 
vantage to them ; for many times we have Returns of 
ſevere Froſts at the latter Fnd of March, which prove 
very hurtful to theſe Plants, if expoſed. thereto, eſpeci- 
ally after having been nurſed up under Glaſſes. 

After you have finiſhed your Beds, ſet the Glaſſes 
over your Plants again, obſcrving to raiſe the Props pret- 
ty high, eſpecially if the Weather be mild, that yo 
may have free Air to ſtrengthen them; and in mild ſoft 
Weather ſet off your Glaſſes, as alſo in gentle Showers 
of Rain: You muſt now begin to harden them by De- 

rees to endure the open Air; however, it is adviſable to 
ſet the Glaſſes remain over them as long as poſſible, it 
the Nights ſhould be froſty, which will greatly forward 
your Plants: But be ſure do not let the Glaſſes remain 
upon them in very hot San-ſhine, eſpecially if their 
Leaves preſs againſt the Sides of the Glaſſes ; for I have 
often obſerved, in ſuch Caſes, that the Moiſture which 
hath riſen from the Ground, together with the Perſpira- 
tion of the Plants, which, by the Glaſſes remaining over 
them, hath been detained upon the Leaves of the Plants, 
and when the Sun hath ſhone hot upon the Sides of the 
Glaſſes, hath acquired ſuch a powerful Heat, as to ſcald 
all their larger Leaves, to the no ſmall Prejudice of the 
Plants: Nay, ſometimes I have ſeen large Quantities of 
Plants ſo affected therewith, as never to be worth any 
thing after. 
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If your Plants have ſucceeded well, toward the Erd 
of April ſome of them will begin to Flower : You muſt 
therefore look over them carefully every other Day ; 
and when you ſee the Flower plainly appear, break down 
ſome of the inner Leaves over it to guard it from the 
Sun, which would make the Flower yellow and unſight- 
ly, if expoſed thereto; and when you find the Flower 
at its full Bigneſs (which you may know by its Outſide, 
parting, as if it would run), you muſt then draw it out 
of the Ground, and not cut them off, leaving the Stalk 
in the Ground, as is by ſome practiſed; and if they are 
deſigned. for preſent Uſe, you may cut them out of their 
Leaves; but if deſigned to keep, you ſhould preſerve 
their Leaves about them, and put them into a cool Place: 
The beſt Time for pulling them, is in a Morning, be- 
fore the Sun hath exhaled the Moiſture; for Cauli- 
flowers, pulled in the Heat of the Day, loſe that Firm- 
neſs which they have naturally, and become tough. 

But to return to our ſecond Crop (the Plants being 
raiſed and managed as was directed for the early Crop, 
until the End of Oclober); you muſt then prepare ſome 
Beds, either to be covered with Glaſs Frames, or arched 
over with Hoops, to be covered with Mats, Ec. Theſe 
Beds ſhould have ſome Dung laid at the Bottom, about 
6 Inches or a Foot thick, according to the Size of your 
Plants ; for if they are ſmall, the Bed ſhould be thicker 
of Dung, to bring them forward, and ſo vice ver/a : 
This Dung ſhould be beat down cloſe with a Fork, in 
order to prevent the Worms from finding their Way 
through it ; then lay ſome good freſh Earth about four 
or five Inches thick thereon, in which put your Plants 
about two Inches and a Half ſquare, obſerving to ſhade 
and water them until they have taken freſh Root : But 
be ſure do not keep your Coverings cloſe ; for the 
Warmth of the Dung will occaſion a large Damp in the 
Bed, which, if pent in, will greatly injure the Plants. 

When your Plants have taken — give them as 
much free open Air as poſſible, by keeping the Glaſſes 
off in the Day-time, as much as the Weather will per- 
mit; and in the Night, or at ſuch times as the Glaſſes 
require .to be kept on, raife them up with Bricks or 
other Props to let in freſh Air, unleſs in froſty Wea- 
ther; at which Time the Glaſſes ſhould be covered 
with Mats, Straw, or Peas Haulm, but this is not to be 
done but in very hard Froſts : Obſerve alſo to guard 
them againſt great Rain, which in Winter is very hurt- 

ful to them, but in mild Weather, if the Glaſſes are 
kept on, they ſhould be proped to admit freſh Air; and 
if the under Leaves grow yellow, and decay, be ſure to 
pick them off; tor if the Weather ſhould: prove very 
bad in Winter, fo that you ſhould be obliged to keep 
them cloſe covered for 2 or 3 Days together, as it ſome- 
times happens, theſe decayed Leaves will render the in- 
cloſed Air very noxious ; and the Plants, inſpiring pret- 
ty much at that Time, are often deſtroyed in vaſt 
* ˖ | 
In the Beginning of February, if the Weather be 
mild, you muſt begin to harden your Plants by Degrees, 
that they may be prepared for Tranſplantation ; and the 
Ground where you intend to plant your Cauliflowers 
out for good (which ſhould be quite open from Trees, 
Sc. and rather moiſt than dry), having been well dung- 
ed and dug, ſhould: be fown with Radiſhes a Week or 
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Fortnight before you intend to plant out your Cauli. 
flowers: The Reaſon why I mention the ſowing of Ra. 
diſhes particularly, is this; viz. that if there are ng: 
ſome Radiſhes amongſt them, and the Month of May 
ſhould prove hot and dry, as it ſometimes happens, the 
Fly will ſeize your Cauliflowers, and eat their Leaves 
full of Holes, to their Prejudice, and ſometimes their 
Deſtruction; whereas, if there are Radiſhes upon the 
Spot, the Flies will take to them, and never meddle 
with the Cauliflowers fo long as they laſt : Indeed, the 
Gardeners near London mix Spinach with their Radiſh 
Seed, and fo have a double Crop; which is an Adyan- 


tage where Ground is dear, or where Perſons are 
ſtreightened for Room; otherwiſe it is very well to 


have only one Crop amongſt the Cauliflowers, that the 


Ground may be cleared in time. 


Your Ground being ready, and the Seafon good, 


about the Middle of February, you may begin to plant 


out your Cauliflowers : The Diſtance which is gene- 
rally allowed by the Gardeners near London (who plant 
other Crops between their Cauliflowers to ſucceed them, 
as Cucumbers for Pickling, and Winter Cabbages) is 
every other Row four Feet and a Half apart, and the 


intermediate Rows two Feet and a Half, and two Feet 


two Inches Diſtance in the Rows; fo that in the latter 
end of May, or beginning of June (when the Radiſhes 
and Spinach are cleared off), they put in Seeds of Cu- 
cumbers for Pickling, in the Middle of the wide Rows, 
at three Feetand a Hat apart; and in the narrow Rows, 
=, Cabbages for Winter Uſe, at two Feet two Inches 
iſtance, ſo that theſe ſtand each of them exactly in 
the Middle of the Square between four Cauliflower 
Plants; and theſe, after the Cauliflowers are gone off, 
will have full Room to grow, and the Crop be hereby 
continued in a Succeſſion through the whole Seaſon. 
About three Weeks or a Month after your Cauli- 
flowers are planted out, the Radiſhes between them will 
be fit to hoe; at which Time, when you are hoeing 
out-the Radiſhes, where they are too thick, you ſhould 
cut off all ſuch as grow immediately about the Cauli- 
flowers, and would prove hurtful to them, by drawing 
them up tall and weak ; and alſo at that Time draw the 
Earth up to the Stems of the Plants, being careful not 


to let any get into their Hearts (as was before directed); 


and when your Radiſhes are fit to pull, be ſure to clear 
round the Cauliflowers firſt, and keep drawing the Earth 
up to their Stems as they advance in Height, which will 
keep their Stems from being hardened by the Weather, 
and be of ſingular Service to your Plants. 
There are many People, who are very fond of wa- 
tering Cauliflower Plants in Summer; but the Garden- 
ers near London have almoſt wholly laid aſide this Prac- 
tice, as finding a deal of Trouble and Charge to little 
Purpoſe; for if the Ground be ſo very dry as not to 
produce tolerable good Cauliflowers without Water, # 
ſeldom happens, that watering of them renders them 
much better; and when once they have been watered, 
if it is not conſtantly continued, it had been much bet- 
ter for them if they never had any; as alſo, if it be 
given them in the Middle of the Day, it rather helps to 
ſcald them: So that, upon the Whole, if Care be 
tiken to keep the Earth drawn up to their Stems, and 


clear them from every thing that grows near them, = 
wy 
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they may have free open Air, you will find that they 
will ſucceed better without than with Water, where 
any of theſe Cautions are not ſtrictly obſerved. 

When your Cauliflowers begin to Flower, you muſt 
often look over them, to turn down their Leaves, as be- 
fore directed, to preſerve their Whiteneſs ; and when 
they are full grown, obſerve the former Directions in 
ulling them, &c. but wherever you meet with an ex- 
traordinary good Cauliflower, whoſe Curd is hard and 
white, and perfectly free from any Frothineſs about the 
Edges, you ſhould ſuffer it to remain for Seed, keeping 
the Leaves cloſe down upon it until the Flower hath 
ſhot out Stems, and then remove the Leaves from them 
by degrees; but do not expoſe them too much to the 
oven Air at firſt. As the Stems advance, take the 
Leaves quite away; and when they begin to branch 
out, fix three pretty ſtrong Stakes, at equal Angles, 
about it, ſurrounding them with Packthread, Sc. to 


ſupport their Branches, which would be otherwiſe lia- 


ble to break with the Wind. 

When your Pods begin firſt to be formed, if the 
Weather proves dry, give them a little Water all over 
(with a Watering Pot that hath a Roſe to it) ; which 
will promote the Progreſs of the Seeds, and preſerve 
them from the Mildew, which is often hurtful to theſe 
Seeds; and, when the Seed is ripe, cut it off and hang 
it up to dry, and rub it out as was directed for Cabbage 
Seed: And although your Flowers do not produce fo 
much Seed as thoſe which were of a ſofter or frothy 
Nature; yet the Goodneſs of ſuch Seeds will ſuffici- 
ently recompenſe for the Quantity ; and any Perſon 
who was to purchaſe his Seeds, had better give ten 
Shillings an Ounce for ſuch Seed than two for the Seeds 
commonly ſaved for Sale, as the Gardeners about Lon- 


don have experienced, who will never buy any Seeds of gro 


this Kind, if they do not know how they were ſaved. 

But in order to have a third Crop of Cauliflowers, 
make a flender hot Bed in February, in which you 
ſhould ſow the Seeds, covering them a Quarter of an 
Inch thick with light Mould, and covering the Bed with 
Glaſs Frames : You ſhould now and then gently re- 
freſh the Bed with Water, obſerving to raiſe the Glaſſes 
with Bricks, or Props in the Day Time, to let in freſh 
Air; when the Plants are come up, and have gotten 
four or five Leaves, prepare another hot Bed to prick 
them into, which may be about two Inches ſquare ; 
and in the Beginning of April harden them by Degrees, 
lo fit them for tranſplanting, which ſhould be done the 
Middle of that Month, at the Diſtance directed for the 
ſecond Crop, and muſt be managed accordingly: Theſe 
(if the Soil is moiſt where they are planted, or the Sea- 
ſod cool and moiſt) will produce good Cauliflowers about 
* Month after the ſecond Crop 1s gone, whereby their 
Seaſon will be greatly prolonged. | 

A 4th Crop of Cauliflowers may be had by ſowing 
the Seed about the 23d of May; and being tranſplanted, 
28 before directed, will produce good Cauliflowers in a 
kindly Seaſon, and good Soil, after Micbaclmat, and con- 
tinue Ofober and November, and, if the Seaſon permit, 
often a great Part of December. The Reaſon why I fix 
particular Days for Sowing this Seed is becauſe two or 
three Days often make a great Difference in the Plants; 
and theſe are the Days uſually fixed by the Gardeners 
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near Lenden, who have found their Crops to ſucceed 
beſt when ſown at thoſe Times, though one Day, more 
or leſs, will make no great Odds. I have alſo, in this 
Edition, altered the Days to the New Style. 
BREYNIA. Plum. N. Gen. 40. Lin. Gen. 566. 
This Plant was ſo named by Father Plumier, in Ho- 
nour of Dr. Breynius, a learned Botaniſt at Dantzict; 
who publiſhed two Prodromuſes to his Hiſtory of Plants, 
and one Century in Folio; in which the Plants are curi- 
ouſly delineated and engraven. | 
The Characters are, 

It bath a ſpreading thick Empalement, cut at th: Top 
into four oval Segments. The Flower hath four oval P 
tals which ſpread open, and are a little langer than the 
Empalement. It bath a great Number of ſlender Stamina, 
longer than the Petals, ſupporting long ere Summits, In 
the Center is ſituated a ſlender oblang obtuſe Germen, bav- 
ing no Style, but is terminated by a tlunt Stigma. The 
Germen becomes a long ſoft fleſhy P:d opening in two 
Valvet, with one Cell, incloſing a Row of fleſhy Kidney- 
ſhaped Seeds. 

The Species are, 

1 BREVYNIA foliis oblonga- v,. Prod. Leyd. 476. 
Breynia with oblong oval Leaves. Bræynia Elæagni fo- 
liis Plum. Nov. Gen. 40. Breynia with Wild Olive Leaves. 

2. BRE VNIA foliis lanceslatit ſerratis, petiolatis. Brey- 
nia with ſawed Spear-ſhaped Leaves, having long Foot 
Stalks. Breynia Amygdali faliis latioribus Plum. Nov. 
Gen. 40. Breynia with broad Almond Tree Leaves. 

The iſt Sort grows naturally in moſt of the Sugar 
Iſlands in America. The Seeds were ſent me from Ja- 
maica, in 1730, and I have ſince received them from 
Antigua, by the Title of Ratſbean, the Rats being very 
fond of it, ſo as to eat them upon the Trees while 
wing. ; 
This, in the Countries where it naturally grows, riſes 
with an upright Stem, to the _—_ of twenty five, or 
thirty Feet, dividing into many Branches at the Top, 
covered with an Aſh coloured Bark, and cloſely gar- 
niſhed with oblong Leaves, ending in a Point ; theſe 
are placed on every Side the Branches without Order, 
and are of the Conſiſtence of thoſe of the Bay Tree, 
white on their under Side, but of an Olive Colour on 
their upper Side, and are very ſmooth and ſhining. 

The Flowers are prodnced in looſe Panicles at the 
Extremity of the Branches, each ſtanding on a ſeparate 
Foot Stalk, having an Empalement, compoſed of four 
oval ſtiff Leaves, which ſpread open in Form of a Croſs, 
and four purple Petals of the fame Shape, but longer, 
which ſpread open alternately between the Leaves of the 
Empalement. In the Center ariſes the long Germen, 
attended by a great Number of ſlender purple Stamina, 
which are ſtretched out a great Length beyond the Pe- 
tals. After the Flowers decay, 'the Germen becomes a 
long, cylindrical, fleſhy Pod, containing three or four 
Seeds, ſituated at a Diſtance; where each Seed is lodg- 
ed, the Pod has a large Swelling, but is contracted bo- 
tween them. 

The 2d, Sort was found at Campeachy. This 
grows to a larger Size than the former, and ſends out 
many lateral Branches at the 'Top, which are garniſhed 
with oblong ſerrated Leaves, ſtanding on pretty long 
Foot Stalks ; theſe are of a much thiner Conſiſtence . 

tho 
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thoſe of the other Sort, and are green on both Sides. As 
this Sort hath not yet flowered in England, I can give 
no Account of their Shape or Colour. 

Theſe Plants are both very impatient of Cold; there- 
fore muſt be preſerved in Stoves, otherwiſe they will 
not live through the Winter in this Climate. They 

may be propagated by Seeds, which may be obtained 
from America. Theſe Seeds ſhould be ſown on a hot 
Bed early in Spring, and when the Plants are two Inches 
high, they ſhould be carefully tranſplanied, each into a 
ſmall Pot, filled with light rich Earth, and then plung- 
ed into a moderate hot bed of Tauners Bark; obſerving 
to watcr and ſhade them until they have taken new 
Root; they ſhould have a moderate Share of Air ad- 
mited to them, and they will require to be frequent! 


refreſhed with Water during the Summer Seaſon. If 


the Plants have thriven ſo well as to fill the Pots with 
their Roots by the Middle of Auguft, they may be then 
ſhaken out carefully, ſo as to preſerve the Farth to their 
Roots; and after trimming the Fibres on the Outſide of 
the Ball of Earth, they ſhould be put into Pots a Size 
larger, filling them up with light rich Mould, then 
plunge them again into the hot Bed, to promote their 
taking good Rcot before the Autumn is cold. In this 
Bed they may remain until the End of September, when 
they muſt be placcd in the Bark Stove, where, during 
the Winter Seaſon, they ſhould be kept in a temperate 
Heat, and often refreſhed with Water, but not in large 
Quantities at this Seaſon. | 

As theſe Plants increaſe in Bulk, put them in larger 
Pots; but be very careful not to over-pot them, which 
will cauſe the Plants to decline, and, if not timely re- 
medied, will deſtroy them. In Summer theſe Plants 
. ſhould have a large Share of freſh Air, in warm Wea- 
ther, but they muſt not be placed in the open Air; for 
if they arc not conſtantly preſerved from cold, it will de- 
ſtroy them in a thort Time. If theſe Directions are du- 
ly obſerved, the Plants will make great Progreſs, and, 
in a few Years, will produce Flowers. 7 : 

BROMELIA. Plum. 46. Lin. 356. ' 

The Characters are, | 

It hath a three cornered permanent Empalement, cut into 
three Parts, upon which the Germen is ſituated. . The 
Flower bath three long nerrow Petals, which are erett, 
each baving a Neflarium joined to it above the Baſe. It 
bath fix Stamina the Length of the Petals, which are ter- 
minated by oblon Summits, The Germen is ſituated be- 
tow the Receptacle, ſu Pporting a flender Style, crowned by 
a trifid obtuſe Stigma. The Empalement becomes an oblong 
Capſule, divided & e Partition in the Middle, to which the 
Sreds are fixed quite round, theſe. are ſmooth. and almoſt 
cylindrisal. 1 
The Species are, 


1: BROMELIA folits: radicalibus dentato-ſpinoſk cauli- 


nis integerrimis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 286. Bromelia with 
lower Leaves indented, and- prickly, and thoſe of the 
Stalks entire. Bromelia pyramidata, aculeis nigris. Plum. 
Nov. Gen. 46. Pyramidal Bromelia with black Spines. 
2. BROMELIA felis ſerrato-ſpingſit obtuſis, ſpicis al- 
ternis. Lin. Sp. 285. Bromelia with ſawed prickly 
Leaves, which are obtuſe, and Spikes of Flowers grow- 
ing alternate. Bromelia ramaſa & racemoſa foliis Arun- 
dinaceis ſerratit. Flum. Nov. Gen. 46. Branching and 


farubby Bromelia with Reed-like Leaves, which are ſawed. 
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The 1ſt Sort hath Leaves very like ſome of the 
Sorts of Aloes, but not ſo thick and ſucculent, which 
are ſharply indented on their Edges, where they are 
armed with ſtrong black Spines; from the Center of the 
Plant ariſes the Flower Stalk, which is near three Fee; 
high, the lower Part of which is garniſhed with entire 
Leaves, placed alternately at every Joint. The upper 
Part of the Stalk is garniſhed with Flowers, et in ; 


looſe Spike, or Thyrſe, quite round; theſe have three 


narrow herbaceous Petals, ſiting upon the Germen, and 
within are fix ſlender Stamina, with the Style, which 
are ſhorter than the Petals. Theſe Flowers in the 
Country where they grow naturally, are ſucceeded by 
oval Seed Veſſels, having a — * Partition, in the 
Center of which are faſtened cylindrical Seeds on exery 
Side, which are ſmooth. 

The 2d Sort hath ſhorter Leaves than the fir 
which ſtand erect, and are narrow at the Baſe, increa- 
ſing in Width gradually to the Top, where they are 
broadeſt ; theſe are ſharply ſawed on their Edges, and 
are of a deep green Colour. The Flower Stem ariſes 
from the Center of the Plant, which divides upward in- 
to ſeveral Branches, the upper Part of theſe are garniſh- 
ed with Spikes of Flowers, which come out alternately 
from the Side of the Branches, each having a narrow 
entire Leaf juſt below it, which is longer than the Spike. 
The Flowers are placed very cloſe on the Spikes, each 
having three ſhort Petals, fituated upon the globular 
Empalement; when theſe decay, the NN turns 
to an oval pointed Seed Veſſel, incloſing Seeds of the 
ſame Shape with the former. 

Both theſe Plants grow naturally in very warm Coun- 
tries. Father Plumier, who gave this Title to the Ge- 
nus, found them growing in the French Iſlands in Ame- 
rica; and the late Dr. Hu oun obſerved them growing 
in Jamaica, and in ſeveral Parts of the Spaniſh l In- 
dies. The firſt Sort alſo grows on the Coaſt of Guinea, 
from whence I received the Seeds; and the ſecond Sort 
was ſent me from Sr. Chriftopher”s. 

Theſe Plants are propagated by Seeds, which muſt 
be procured from the Country where they grow natu- 
rally, for they do not produce any in England. Theſe 
muſt be ſown in ſmall Pots, filled with light Kitchen 
Garden Earth, and plunged into a moderate hot Bed of 
Tanners Bark; the Earth in theſe Pots ſhould be ſprin- 
kled over with Water two or three Times a Week, ac- 
cording to the Heat of the Weather, but muſt not have 
too much Moiſture. If the Seeds are good, the Plants 
will appear in about five or ſix Weeks, and in a Month 
after will be fit to tranſplant, when they ſhould be care- 
fully ſhaken out of the — and each planted in a ſcpa- 
rate ſmall Pot filled with the ſame Earth as before; then 
they muſt be plunged again into a moderate hot Bed, 
obſerving frequently to ſprinkle them over with Water, 
but be cautigus of giving them too much, leſt the Roots 
ſhould be thereby rotted. During the Summer Seaſon 
the Plants ſhould have a moderate Share of Air, in Pro- 
portion to the Heat of the Weather; and, in Autumn, 
they muſt be removed into the Bark Stove, and treated 
in the ſame Manner as the Ananas, or Pine Apple, with 
which Management they will make good Progreſs ; but 
after the firſt Winter, they may be placed upon Stands 


in the dry Stove, though they will thrive raped. better 
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i they are conſtantly kept in the Tan Bed, and treated 
like the Ananas, and will flower in 3 or 4 Years, where- 
2s thoſe in the dry Stove will not flower in twice that 


' Time. 


The other Parts of their Culture is only to ſhift them 
into freſh Earth when they require it, but they ſhould 


by no -Means be put into large Pots, for they will not- 


thrive if they are over poted, nor muſt they have much 
Wet, eſpecially in Winter, 

Theſe Plants make a pretty Variety Nam or two 6 
ſo thoſe who have Room, may allow a Plant or two of 
each Sort to have a Place in their Colle&ionotexotics. 

BROOM, the common. See Spartium. 

BROOM, the Spaniſh. Sce Spartium and Geniſta. 

BROWALLIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 691. Hort. Cliff. 

The Characters are, 

The Empal-ment is tubulout, and of one Leaf, indented 

at the Top in five unequal Parts, The Flower is Funnel- 


ſhaped, of one Leaf, baving a cylindrical Tube, twice the 


Length of the Empalement ; the upper Part is ſpread «open, 
and divided into five Parts, the upper Segment, or Lip, 
heing a little larger than the others, which are equal ; it 
hath four Stamina included in the Chaps of the Petal, the 
two upper being very ſbort, and the two under broad, 
linger, and reflexed to the Mcuth of the Tube, which in- 
cloſes them; theſe are terminated by fingle incurved Sum- 
mite, In the Center is ſituated an oval Germen, ſupport- 
ing a ſlender Style the Length of the Tube, crowned by a 
thick, — indented Stigma. The Empalement be- 
comes an oval obtuſe Veſſel with one Cell, opening at the 
Top in four Parts, and filled with ſmall compreſſed Seeds. 
e have but one Species of this Genus, viz. 
BROWALLIA. Hort. — 4 138. This is the Dalea, 
Hort. Chelſ. Ind. 67. e have no Engliſh Name for 
it, The Title of Browallia was given to it by Dr. Lin- 
neut, in Honour of Profeſſor Browell, of Amſterdam. 
The Seeds of this Plant, were ſent me from Panama, 
in the Year 1735; which ſucceeded in the Chelſea Gar- 
den, where it has continued to flower, and produce 
Seeds every Year ; but the Plants are annual, ſo periſh 
in Autumn; the Seeds muſt be ſown upon a hot Bed in 


Spring, and the. Plants brought forward on another; 


otherwiſe they will not perſect their Seeds in England. 
Some of theſe Plants may be tranſplanted in June, into 
the Borders of the Flower Garden, where if the Seaſon 
proves warm, they will flower and perfect Seeds, but 
left theſe ſhould fail, there Mould be a Plant kept in the 
Stove. The Plants uſually grow about two Feet high, 
and ſpread out into lateral Branches on every Side the 
Stalk ; theſe are garniſhed with oval Leaves which are 
entire, ending in a Point, and have ſhort Foot Stalks. 
Toward the End of the Branches the Flowers are pro- 
duced ſingly, upon pretty long Foot Stalks, ariſing from 
the Wing of the Leaf. Theſe have a ſhort Empalement 
of one Leaf, which is cut into 5 Parts; out of the Cen- 
ter of the Empalement the Flower ariſes, which is 
crooked and bent downward ; the Top of the Tube is 
ſpread open, and the Brim, or open Part of the Flower, 
has ſome Reſemblance to a liped Flower, being irregu- 
lar; it isof a bright blue Colour, ſometimes inclining 
toa purple or red, and often there are Flowers of three 

lours on the ſame Plant. When theſe fall away, 
the Germen in the Center becomes an oval Capſule of 
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one Cell, filled with ſmall brown angular Seeds. Tt 
flowers in July, Auguſt, and September, and the Seeds 
are ripe in 5 or 6 Weeks after. 

When this Plant was firſt raiſed in the Qelſea Gar- 
den, I gave it the Title of Dalea, in Honour to Mr. 
Dale, an eminent Botaniſt, and a great Friend of Mr. 
Ray's. By this Title it was delivered to the Royal So- 
ciety, and printed in the Phil;/ophical Tranſafions, and 
alſo in the Catalogue of the Chel/ea Garden: And by 
the ſame I communicated the Seeds to Doctor Linneus, 
who afterward changed the Name to Erowallia, and 
printed it in the Catalogue of Mr. Clifford's Garden; 
where there is a Figure of it exhibited. 

BRUNELLA, Self-heal. See Prunella. 

BRUNSFELSIA. Plum. 12. This Plant takes its 
Name from Dr. Brunsfelſius, a famous Phyſician. 

The Characters are, 

The Empalement of the Flawer is permanent, Bell- 
ſhaped, and of one Leaf, cut into five blunt Segments at 
the Tof. The Flower is of one Leaf, and Funnel-ſbaped, 
baving a lons T ube, but ſpreads open at the Top, where it 
is divided into five obtuſe Segments ; it bath five Stamina 
the Length of the Tube, which are inſerted in the Petal, 


and terminated by oblong Summits. In the Center is placed 


a ſmall round Germen, ſupporting a ſlender Style the 
Length of the Tube, which is crowned by a thick Stigma. 
The Empalement becomes a globular Berry with one Cell, 
inclaſing a great Number of ſmall Seeds, wwbich adbere to 
the Skin of the Fruit. 
We know but one Species of this Genus, viz. 

BrRUNSFELSIA fore albo, frufitu croces molli. Plum. 
Nov. Gen, 12. Brunsfelſia with a white Flower, and a 
foft Saffron coloured Fruit. 

This Plant riſes with a woody Stem, to the Height 
of eight or ten Feet, ſending out many Side Branches, 
covered with a rough Bark ; theſe are garniſhed with 


oblong oval Leaves which are entire, and on the lower 


Part of the Branches come out ſingle, but toward their 
Extremity, they are placed on every Side, and are un- 
equal in Size. At the Extremity of the Branches, the 
Flowers are produced, generally three or fcur together. 
"Theſe are almoſt as large as thoſe of the greater Bird- 
weed ; but bave very long narrow Tubes, which are 
hairy ; the Brim is expanded in the Form of the Con- 
voloulus, but is deeply divided into five obtuſe Seg- 
ments, which are indented on their Border. After the 
Flower is paſt, the Empalement turns to a round ſoft 
Fruit, incloſing many oval Seeds, which are ſituated 
cloſe to the Cover or Skin, to which they adhere. 

This Plant grows naturally in moſt of the Sugar 
Iflands in America, in which Places they call it Trum- 
pet Flower; in the Engliſh Gardens, it 1s very rare; it 
may be propagated from Seeds, which ſhould be ſown 
early in the Spring in Pots filled with light Earth, and 
plunged into a hot Bed of Tanners Bark, obſerving to 
water the Earth as often as you find it neceſlary. When 
the Plants are come up, they ſhould be tranſplanted 
each into a ſmall Pot filled with freſh light Earth, and 
plunged into the hot Bed again, obſerving to water and 
ſhade the Plants until they have taken Rcot; after 
which they muſt have Air admited to them ever Day 
in Proportion to the Warmth of the Seaſon. When 


the Plants have advanced ſo high as not to be conta.ned 
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in the Frames, they ſhould be removed into the Bark 
Stove, where, during the Summer Months, they ſhould 
have a large Share of free Air; but in Winter they 
mult be kept very cloſe, With this Management the 
Plants will be very ſtrong, and produce their Flowers 
every Seaſon. Theſe Plants may alſo be increaſed by 
planting their Cutings in the Spring,. before they put 
out, in Pots filled with freſh light Earth, and plunged 
into a hot Bed of Tanners Bark; obſerving to Water 
and ſhade them until they have taken Root; after which 
they muſt be managed as hath been directed for other 
tender Exotick Plants from the ſame Countries. 

BRUSCUS. See Ruſcus. 

BRY ONIA, Bryony. 

The Charadters are, 

It beth male and female Flowers on the ſame Plant, The 
male Flowers have an Empalement of one Leaf, which is 
Bell-ſhaped, and indented in five Parts at the Top. The 
Flower is Bell-ſhaped, adhering to the Empalement, and 
cut into five Segments. It hath three ſbort Stamina and 

ve Summits, two of the Stamina having double Summits, 
and the other one. The female Flowers fit upon the Ger- 
men, and have a deciduous Empalement, but the Petal is 
the ſame with thoſe of the male. The Germen which is un- 
der the Flower, ſupports a trifid ſpreading Style, crowned 
by a ſpreading indented Stigma. The Germen becomes a 


ſmooth globular Berry, containing oval Seeds adbering to 


the Skin. 
The Species are, 

1. Bxyox1a foliis palmatis utrinque calloſo-ſeabris. 
Hort. Cliff. 453. Bryony with palmated Leaves, which 
are rough and callous on both Sides. This is the Brys- 
nia aſpera, ſive alba baccis rubris. C. B. P. 297. Rough 
or white Bryony with red Berries. 

2. -BRYoONIA Africana laciniata, tuberoſa radice, flo- 


-ribus herbaceis, Par. Bat. 107. African tuberous root- 


edBryony,with indented Leaves and an herbaceousFlower. 

3. BxvONIA foliis palmatis ſupra calloſo-punclatis. 
Hort. Cliff. 453. Bryony with palmated Leaves, whoſe 
upper Sides are callous and ſpoted. This is the Bryonia 
Cretica maculata. C. B. P. 297. Spoted Bryony of Crete. 

4. BrYONIA olive frudtu rubre. Plum, Cat. Bryony 
with a red Olive-ſhaped Fruit. 

5. Bxyon1a Americana fruftu variegato. Dillen. Ame- 
rican Bryony with a variegated Fruit. 

6. Bryonia foliis palmatis quinquepartitis birſutis, la- 
ciniis obtufſes. Briony with hairy palmated Leaves di- 
vided into 6ve Parts, and obtuſe Segments. This is the 
Bryonia Ronarienſis fici folio. Hort. Elth. 58. Bryony of 
Buenos Ayres, with a Fig Tree Leaf. 

'The 1it Sort grows upon dry Banks, under Hedges, 
in many Parts of England; but may be cultivated in a 
Garden for Uſe, by ſowing the Berries in Spring, in a 
dry poor Soil ; where they will in two Years, grow to 
be large Roots, provided they are not too cloſe. . The 
Rcots of this Plant have been formerly, by Impoſtors, 
brought into a human Shape, and carried about the 
Country, and ſhewn for Mandrakes to the common 
People, who were eaſily impoſed on by their Credulity. 
The Method which theſe People practiſed, was to find a 
young thriving Bryony Plant, then they opened the 

arth all round the Plant, being careful not to diſturb 
the lower Fibres; ard (being prepared with ſuch a 
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Mould, as is uſed by the People who make Plaſter Fi. 
gures) they fixed the Mould cloſe to the Root, faſten. 
ing it with Wire, to keep it in its proper Situation; then 
they filled the Earth about the Root, leaving it to grow 
to the Shape of the Mould, which in one Summer it 
will do; ſo that if this be done in March, by September 
it will have the Shape. The Leaves of this Plant are 
alſo often impoſed on the People in the Market for Man- 
drake Leaves, although there is no Reſemblance be. 
tween them, nor any Agreement in Quality. 

The 2d and 4th Sorts are perennial Plants, their 
Roots remaining ſeveral Years, but their Branches de- 
cay every Winter. Theſe Roots muſt be planted in 
Pots filled with freſh light Earth, and in Winter muſt 
be placed in the Green-houſe, to prote& them from 
Froſt, and great Rains ; which would deſtroy them, if 
expoſed thereto. During the Winter they ſhould have 
very little Water, but in Summer, when they are ex- 
poſed to the open Air, they muſt be frequently refreſh- 
ed with Water in dry Weather. Theſe Plants will 
— in July, and in warm Summers will perfect their 

8. 

The 3d, 5th, and 6th Sorts, are annual Plants; theſe 
mult be raiſed on a hot Bed early in Spring, and when 
the Plants are about three Inches high, they ſhould be 
each tranſplanted into a ſmall Pot filled with freſh light 
Earth, and plunged into a hot Bed of Tanners Bark, 
+ nd, water and ſhade them until they have taken 
Root. hen the Plants are grown ſo large, as to ram- 
ble about on the Surface of the Bed, and begin to en- 
tangle with other Plants, they ſhould be ſhifted into 
larger Pots, and placed in the Bark Stove, where their 
Branches may be trained to the Wall, or againſt an Eſ- 
palier, that they may have Sun and Air, which is ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary for their producing Fruit. When 
theſe Plants are Fall of fruit, they make a pretty Variety 
in the Stove. | 

The 2d and 4th Sorts are alſo propagated from Seeds, 
which ſhould be ſown on a hot Bed; when the Plants 
are fit to tranſplant, they ſhould be put into Pots ; and 
after they have taken Root, ſhould be inured to bear 
the open Air by Degrees ; where they may remain du- 
ring the Summer Seaſon, but in Winter they muſt be 
ſheltered : The 4th Sort ſhould have a moderate 
Warmth in Winter, being much tenderer than the 
former. | 

The common Bryony when the Plants are young, are 
many of them entirely male, having no female Flowers 
upon them ; but after two or three Years, they will 
produce Flowers of both Sexes, I have tranſplanted 
ſome of the young Plants ſingly, at a Diſtance, in order 
to try if the female Flowers would produce Fruit with- 


out the Aſſiſtance of the male; but one of theſe Plants 


produced only male Flowers for two Years, after which 
I obſerved many female Flowers upon it, which produ- 
ced good Seeds, and have continued ſo to do annually. 
I have obſerved the fame in Mulberry Trees, which, 
when young, have for ſeveral Years produced only 
male Flowers or Katkins, but have afterward pr 
both Sexes, and borne good Fruit. | 
BRYONIA NIGRA. See Tamnus. 
BUBON. Lin. Gen. Plant. 312. Apium. C. B. 154. 
Ferala. Herm. Par. 163. Macedonian Parley. hy 
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The CharaFers are, 

It hath an umbelliferous Flower ; the greater, er general 
Umbel, is compoſed of about ten ſmaller, thoſe which ere 
tuated in the Middle being the ſhorteſt ; the ſmall Umbels 
lade near twenty Rays. The genera; Involucrum bath five 
pointed Spear-ſbaped Leaves, which ſpread epon and are 
permanent; thoſe of the ſmailer Umbels, canſiſi of many 
little Leaves of the ſame Length with the Umbel : The Em- 
palement of the Flower is permanent, ſmall, and indented 


- in five Parts z the Flower is compoſed of five Spear-fbaped 


Petals, which turn inward ; it hath five Stamina the 
Length of the Petals, terminated by ſingle Summits, The 
oval Germen ts 3 below the Flier, ſupporting two 
briſtly Styles which are parmanent, and the Length of the 
Stamina crowned by obtuſe Stigma. The Germen becomes 
an oval channeled bairy Fruit, dividing in two Parts, each 
baving an oval Seed, plain on one Side, but convex on the 
other. | 
The Species are, 

1. BusoN foliolis rbombeo- vat is crenatis, umbellit nu- 
meroſiſſi mis. Hort. Cliff. 95. Buben with oval rhomboid 
crenated Leaves, and many Umbels. This is the Api- 
um Macedonicum. C. B. p. 154. Ard Petroſelinum Mace- 
dinicum. Lob. Icon. 708. Macedonian Parſley. 

2. Bu BON foliolis linearibus, Buben with very nar- 
row Leaves. This is the Ferula durior five rigidis & 
breviſſimis foliis. Boccon, Mu}. 2. 84. Hard or rigid Fe- 
rula, with very ſhort Leaves. 

3. Bu BON foliolis rbombeis ſerratis glabris, umbellis 
paucis. H. C. 96. Bubon with rhomboid Leaves ſmooth,ſaw- 
ed, and few Umbels. This is the Ferula Africana gal- 


banifera folio & facie * Par. Bat. African Ferula- 
a 


bearing Galbanum, wit vage Leaf. 

4. Bu ON foliolis glabris inftrjoribus rbombeis ſerratic, 
ſuperioribus pinnat. fidis tridentatit. Prod. Leyd. 100. This 
is the Ferula Africana galbanifera folio myrrhidis. Hart. 
Amſl. p. 115. Galbanum-bearing African Ferula, with 
the Mock Chervil Leaf. 

The 1ſt ſends out many Leaves from the Root, the 
lower growing almoſt horizontally, ſpreading near the 
Surface of the Ground: The Foot Stalk of each Leaf 


divides into ſeveral other ſmaller, which are garniſhed 


with ſmooth Rhomb-ſhaped Leaves, which are of a 
bright pale green Colour, and ſawed on their Edges. In 
the Center of the Plant ariſes the Flower Stem, which 
is little more than a Foot high, dividing into many 
Branches, each being terminated by an Umbel of white 
Flowers, which are ſucceeded by oblong hairy Seeds. 
It flowers in July, and the Seeds ripen in Autumn, ſoon 
after which the Plant decays. 

This Plant in warm Countries is biennial, the Plants 
which riſe from Seeds one Year, produce Flowers and 
Seeds the next, and then periſh : But in England, they 
ſeldom flower till the third or fourth Year from Seed; 
but whenever the Plant flowers, it always dies. 

It is 2 by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown on 
a Bed of light ſandy Earth in April ; and if the Seaſon 
prove warm and dry, the Ground ſhould be ſhaded in 
the Heat of the Day, and frequently refreſhed with Wa- 
ter, which is a ſure Method to bring up the Plants; 
where this is not practiſed, the Seeds often fail, or re- 


main long in the Ground, When the Plants come up, 
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they require no other Care but to be kept clean from 
Weeds, till the Beginning of YAober, when tney ſhould 
be carefully taken up, and planted in a warm Border of 
dry Ground ; and a few cf them ſhould be put inro 
Pots, that they may be ſheltered under a Frame in 
Winter; for in fevere Froſt, thoſe which are expoſed 
to the open Air, are frequently killed; though, in mo- 
derate Winters, they will live abroad without covering; 
but it is a ſecure Way to preſerve the Species, to keep 
2 or 3 Plants in Pots, in Shelter, during the Winter. 


The Seed of this Plant is one of the Ingredients in Ve- 


nice Treacle. 
The 2d Sort grows naturally in Sicily, from whence 
I received the Seeds. This is a low perennial Plant, 


having ſhort fliff Leaves, which are very narrow: The 


Flower Stalk riſes near a Foot high, which is ter- 
minated by an Umbel of ſmall white Flowers 
which are ſucceeded by ſmall oblong channeled 
Seeds. It flowers in June, and the Seeds ripen in Septem- 
ber. It is propagated by Seeds, and ſhould have a dry 
Soil and a warm Situation, where the Plants will conti- 
nue ſeveral Years. It is a Plant of little Beauty or Uſe, 
ſo is only preſerved for the Sake of Variety. 

The zd Sort is by Tournefort titled, * — Afri- 
canum Galbaniferum fruteſcens aniſi felis, African ſhrub- 
by galbaniferous Mountain Parſley, with an Aniſe Leaf. 

This Plant riſes with an upright Stalk, to the Height 
of 8 or 10 Feet, which at Bottom is woody, having a 
purpliſh Bark, covered with a whitiſh Powder, which 
comes off when handled ; the upper Part of the Stalk is 
garniſhed with Leaves at every Joint, the Foot Sta!ks 
half embracing them at their Baſe : The Foot Stalks 


branch out into ſeveral ſmaller, like thoſe of the com- 


mon Parſley, and are ſet with Leaves like thoſe of Lo- 
vage, but ſmaller, and of a grey Colour; the Top is 
terminated by an Umbel of yellow Flowers, ſucceeded 
by oblong channeled Seeds, which have a thin Membrane 
or Wing on their Border. It flowers in Auguſt, but hath 
not produced Seeds in England. M hen any Part of the 
Plant is broken, there iſſues out a little thin Milk of a 
Cream Colour, which hath a ſtrong Scent of Galbanum. 

The 4th Sort, like the 3d, riſes with a ligneous Stalk, 
about the ſame Height, and is garniſhed with Leaves at 
each Joint, which branch out like the former; but the 
ſmall Leaves or Lobes are narrow and indented, like 
thoſe of Baſtard Hemlock. The Stalk is terminated by 
an umbel of ſmall yellow Flowers, which are ſucceeded 
by Seeds like thoſe of the former Sort. 

Theſe Plants are both Natives of Africa. I received 
the Seeds of them from the Cape of Good Hope, which 
ſucceeded in the Garden at Chelſea. 

They are propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown 
in Pots filled with light loamy Earth, as ſoon as they ar- 
rive ; which, if it happens toward Autumn, ſhould be 
plunged into a Bed of Tanners Bark, where the Heat is 
gone, and ſcreened from Froſt in Winter. In Spring 
the Plants will come up, and by the Middle of April 
will be fit to remove, when they ſhould be carefully 
ſhaken out of the Pots, being careful not to tear off their 
Roots, and plant them each into a ſmall Pot filled with 
the ſame Earth as before; then plunge the Pots into the 


Tan again, and water them to ſettle the Earth to the 
Z 2 Roots 
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Roots of the Plants, and ſhade them ſrom the Sun in 
the Day Time, until they have taken new Root; after 
this they muſt be inured gradually to bear the open Air; 
into which they ſhould be removed in June, and placed 
with other exotick Plants in a ſheltered Situation, where 
they may remain till Autumn, when they muſt be re- 
moved into the Green-houſe, and placed where they 
may enjoy as much of the Sun and Air as poſlible, but 
defended from Froſt. 

In Winter theſe Plants ſhould have but little Water 
= them, for much Wet is very injurious to them : 
n Summer, when they are expoſed to the open Air, 
they muſt be frequently refreſhed with Water in dry 
Weather; but at no Time ſhould have too much Wet, 
for that will rot their Roots. . 

Theſe Plants make a pretty Variety in the Green- 
houſe in Winter, and when they are placed abroad in 
the Summer with other Green-houſe Plants, they have 
a good Effect, eſpecially when they are grown to a large 
Size. They generally flower the third Year from Seeds, 
but their Flowers are produced ſo late in Summer, that 
the Seeds have not Time to form before the Cold comes 
on in the Autumn; in warm Summers, the Plants may 
perfe& their Seeds, if they ſtand in a warm ſheltered 
Situation. 

The Galbanum of the Shops is ſuppoſed to be pro- 
cured from both theſe Sorts indifferently ; for upon 
breaking their Leaves, the Juice which flows out from 
the Wound, hath a ſtrong Odour of the Galbanum. 

BUCKSHORN, or HAR TSHORN. See Plantago. 

BUDDING. Lee Inoculating. 

BUDDLEJA. Houfl. M. Lin. Gen. Plant. 131. 

The Charadiers are, 

It hath a ſmell permanent Empalement, flightly cut at 
tbe Top into five acute Parts. The Flower is one Leaf, Bell- 
ſhaped, and guadrifid, the Petal being ſtretched out beyond 
the Empalement ; it hath four ſbort Stamina, placed at the 
Diviſions of the Petal, terminated by ſhort Summits, The 
oblong Ger men is ſituated in the Center, Hebes a ſhort 
Style, crowned by an obtuſe Stigma; the Germen becomes 
an oblong Capſule, having two Cells filled with ſmall Seeds. 

The Species are, 

I. BupDLE] a feliis ovatis ſerratis eppoſitis ſubtus pi- 
lofts, foribus ſpicatis racemoſis, caule fruticoſo. Buddleja 
with oval ſawed Leaves, growing * which are 
hairy on their under Side, and Yellow Flowers 
growing in branching Spikes, and a ſhrubby Stalk. 

2. BupDLEJa foliis Janceolatis acuminatis integerrimit 
oppoſutis, ſpicis interruptis, caule fruticeſo ramoſo. Buddle- 
ja with pointed Spear-ſhaped Leaves which are entire, 
and placed oppoſite, broken Spikes, and a branching 


' ſhrubby Stalk. Buddleja fruteſcens foliis oblongis mu- 


cronalis, floribus ſpicatis albis. Houſft. Mfſ. Shrubby Bud- 


dleja with white Flowers growing in Spikes. 

The iſt Sort grows naturally in Jamaica, and moſt 
of the American Iſlands, where it riſes to the Height of 
ten or twelve Feet, with a thick woody Stem, covered 
with a grey Bark ; this ſends out many Branches towaid 
the Top, which come out oppoſite; as are alſo the 
Leaves, which are oval, and covered on their under Side 
with a brown hairy Down. At the End of the Branches 
the Flowers are produced in long cloſe Spikes, branching 
out in Cluſters, which are yellow, conſiſting of one 
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Leaf, eut into four Segments; theſe are ſucceeded b 
oblong Capſules, filled with ſmall Seeds. This had the 
Title of Buddleja, in Memory of Mr. Buddle, an emi. 
nent Engliſh Botaniſt. 

The 2d Sort was ſent me from Carthagena, where it 
grows naturally. This is the Ophioxylon Americanum, 
foliis oblongis mucronatis, leviter — bardane inſtar, 
ſubtus lanuginoſis. Pluk. Alm. 270. | 

This Sort riſes much taller than the firſt, and divides 
into a great Number of ſlender Branches, covered with a 
Ruſſet hairy Bark, and garniſhed with long Spear-fhaped 
Leaves, ending in ſharp Points: Theſe grow oppoſite 
at every Joint; at the End of the Branches are produced 
branching Spikes of white Flowers, growing in Whorls 
round the Stalks, with ſmall Spaces between each. This 
hath long narrow Spear-ſhaped Leaves growing between 
the Spikes; but thoſe of the other Sort are naked; The 
Leaves are much thiner than theſe of the firſt Sort, and 
have ſcarce any Down on their under Side, the Spikes of 
Flowers grow more ereQt, fo form a large looſe Spike at 
the End of every Branch. 

Theſe Plants grow naturally in Gullies or other low 
ſheltered Spots in the I their Branches being 
too tender to reſiſt the Fo 
rarely ſeen in open Situations. 

They are propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be ob- 
tained trom the Countries where they naturally grow, 
for they do not perfect them in England. Theſe thould 
be brought over in their Capſules or Pods, for thoſe 
which are taken out before they are ſent ſeldom grow, 
They ſhould be ſown in ſmall Pots, filled with rich light 
Earth, and very lightly covered with the fame ; for as 


| theſe Seeds are very ſmall, ſo if they are buried deep in 


the Ground, they periſh. The Pots ſhould be plunged 
into a moderate hot Bed, and muſt be every 3d or 4th 
Day gently watered, being very careful not to waſh 
the Seeds out of the Ground, by too haſty watering 
them. If the Seeds are freſh and good, the Plants will 
come up in about ſix Weeks; and if they grow kind- 
ly, will be large enough to tranſplant in about a Month 
after. Then they ſhould be carefully ſeparated, and 
each planted in a ſeparate fmall Pot, filled with light 
rich Earth, and plunged into the hot Bed again, ob- 
ſerving to ſhade them from the Sun until they have taken 
new Root, as alſo to refreſh them with Water, when 
they require it, but it mult not be given in too large 
Quantities; for much Wet will certainiy kill them, 
eſpecially when young, as I have too often experienced. 
Atter the Plants have taken freſh Root in the Pots, 
there ſhould be freſh Air admitted to them every 
Day, in Proportion to the Warmth of the Seaſon ; they 
mult alſo be frequently, but moderately, refreſhed with 
Water. If the Plants thrive well, they will have filled 


theſe ſmall Pots with their Roots by the Middle of Au- 


guſt, at which Time it will be proper to ſhiſt them into 
Pots one Size larger, that they may have Time to take 
d Root again, before the cold Weather comes on. 
hen theſe are new potted, the Tan ſhould be turned 
over, to renew the Heat, and if it is wanted, ſome freſh 
Tan muſt be added to the Bed, to encourage the Roots 
of the Plants. In this Bed they may remain till Autumn, 
when they muſt be removed into the Stove, and plung- 
ed into the Tan Bed ; where they muſt conſtantly re- 
| main, 
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in, for they are too tender to thrive in this Country, 
1 — are — ſo treated. During the Winter they muſt 
have but little Water, and ſhould be kept warm; but 
in Summer they ſhould have freſh Air admitted to them 
conſtantly when the Weather is warm, and frequently 
ſprinkled all over with Water, With this Management, 
the Plants will flower the 4th Year fromSeeds, and every 
Year after; they make a good Appearance in the Stove. 

BUGLOSSUM. See Anchuſa, and Lycopſis. 

BUGULA. -Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 208. Tab. 98. Ajuga. 
Lin. Gen. Plant. 624. Bugle. 

The Cherafers are, 

It hath a ſhort permanent Empalement of one Leaf, 
which is ſlightly cut into five Parts; the Flower is of one 
Lraf, and of the Lip Kind, baving an incurved cylindrical 
Tube, the upper Lip is very ſmall, ere, and bid; the 
under Lip or Beard is large, open, and divided into th: ee 
obtuſe Segments, the Middle being large, and the tws Sides 


mail ; it bath four ereci Stamina, two of which are longer * 


than the upper Lip, and two ſhorter, terminated by deuble 
Summits. In the Center is ſituated the four Germen, ſup- 
porting a ſlender Style the Length of the Stamina, and 
crowned hyt tos flender Stigma, Thz Germen afterward 
become four naked Seeds incloſed in the Empalement, 

The Species are, ; 

1. BucuLa foliis caulinis ſemiamplexicaulibus, flolont- 
bus reptatricibus, Bugle whoſe Leaves half embrace the 
Stalks, and Shoots which put out Roots. Common Bu- 
gle; by Linzeus it is titled Ajuga flolonibus reptatricibus. 
Sp. Plant. 562. : f 

2. Bu SUA foliis 2blonge-ovatis, caulibus decumbenti- 
bur, verticillis diſlantibus. Bugle with oblong oval Leaves, 
declining Stalks, and the W horls of Flowers wide aſun- 
der. Bugula folio maximo flare pallide ceruleo. Boer, 
Ind. Bugle with a large Leaf, and pale blue Flower; 
and the Hugula Alpina maxima. Tourn. Inft, 

3. Bu GLA foliis obtuſe-dentatis, caule fimplici. Bugle 
with blunt indented Leaves, and a fingle Stalk. This 
is the Ajuga tetragono pyramidalis, Lin. Sp. Flant. 561. 
Ajuga with a ſquare pyramidal Spike. 

4. BuGuLa foliis ablangis tomentsfir, calycibus hirſutes, 
Bugle with oblong woolly Leaves, and hairy Flower 
Cups. This is the Bugula carnes lere. Cinſ. Hiſt 2. p. 
43. Bugle with a Fleſh coloured Flower. 

5. BucuLa vills/a, ou ovato-dentatis ſeſſilibus, flori- 
bus reſupinatis. Hairy Bugle with oval indented Leaves, 
placed cloſe to the Stalks, and inverted Flowers. "This 
is the Bugula ortentalis villoſa flore inver/o candido cum 
oris purpureis, Tourn, Cor. 14. Hairy Eaftern Bugle with 
an inverted white Flower, having a purple Rim. 

The 1 Sort grows naturally in Woods, and ſhady 
moiſt Places, in moſt Parts of England, where it ſpreads 
and increaſes greatly by the Side Shoots, which put out 
Roots at their Joints. "There are two Varieties of this, 
one with a white, and the other a pale purple Flower, 
which I obſerved growing in ſeveral Parts of Weſtmore- 
land; but theſe do not differ in any other Reſpect than 
in the Colour of their Flowers from the common, 
therefore I have only mentioned them as Varieties. 

The common Bugle is greatly eſteemed as a vulne- 
rary Herb, and is uſed both internally and externally; it 
enters as an Ingredient into the vulnerary Decoctions of 


the Surgeons, and is externally applied to Ulcers. This 
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is conſtantly mixed with the vulnerary Herbs, imported 
from Switzerland, It is titled Confolida Media, or Mid- 
dle Conſound. As this grows naturally wild in great 
Plenty, ſo it is ſeldom admitted into Gardens. 

The ad Sort grows naturally on the Apt, the Leaves 
are much longer than thoſe of the common Bugle, the 
Stalks are weaker, and decline on every Side, and the 
Whorls of Flowers much ſmaller, and ranged at a great- 
er Diſtance. This is admitted into ſome Gardens for 
Variety, and propagates in Plenty by its trailing Stalks. 
This requires a moiſt ſhady Situation. 

The 3d Sort grows naturally in France and Germany, 
but is not a Native in England. This grows about 4 or 
5 Inches high, with a fingle Stalk, which is garniſhed 
with Leaves at each Joint, placed oppcſite; theſe are 
oval, and indented bluntly on their Fdges. The Flow- 
ers grows in Whorls round the Stalks, and toward the 
Top form a cloſe thick Spike, of a fine blue Colour. 

The 4th Sort grows naturally in many Parts of Eu- 
rope. This reſembles the common Bugle, but the Leaves 
are woolly, and the Flower __ very hairy, in which 
the chief DiFerence conſiſts. here are two Varieties 
of it, one with a white, and the other a red Flower. 

The 5th Sort was brought from the Levant by Dr. 
Tournefort, and is preſerved by the curious in collecting 
rare Plants. There are two or three Varieties of it, 
which only differ in the Colour of their Flowers. 

This Sort requires a little Protection in Winter, 
therefore the Plants ſhould be planted in Pots filled 
with a loamy Soil, and placed in a ſhady Situation in 
Summer; in Winter they muſt be removed under a 
common Frame, where they may enjoy as much free 
Air as poſſible in mild Weather ; but in hard Froſt 
ſhould be covered, ctherwife they will not live through 
the Winter, unlcſs it proves very favourable. This ma 
be propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown ſoon af. 
ter it is ripe, in a Pot filled with loamy Earth, and 
placed in a ſhady Situation till Autumn, when it ſhould 
be removed under a Frame, where it may be ſcreened 
from hard Froſt. In the Spring the Plants will come 
up, which ſhould be tranſplanted into ſeparate Pots as 
ſoon as they are ſtrong enough to remove, and, in Sum- 
mer, placed in the Shade, and treated as the old Plants. 
It flowers in May, and the Seeds ripen the latter End of 
July. It may alſo be increaſed by Offsets, but this is a 
los Method, becauſe the Plants put out but few of 
them, eſpecially while they are young, ſo the other 
Method is chiefly practiſed. 

All the other Sorts are hardy enough, and are eaſily 
multiplied by their Side Shoots, theſe delight in a moiſt 
ſhady Situation, where they are apt to ſpread too much, 
eſpecially the two firſt Sorts. | 

BULB [Bulbus, Lat. of Bis, Gr.] Bulbous Roots 


are of two Sorts, viz. tunicated (or coated) and ſqua- 


mous (or ſcaly). A tunicated Root conſiſts of many 


Coats, involving each other; as the Onion, Tulip, &c. 
whoſe Roots, if cut through the Middle, plainly ſhew 
the ſeveral Coats. A ſquamous Root conſiſts of many 
Scales, lying over each other like Tiles upon a Houſe, or 
Scales on Fiſh; as the Lily, Martagon, Ec. 
BULBINE. Se Anthericum. 
BULBOCASTANUM, See. Bunium. | 
BULBOCODLUMI Taurn, Lin. Gen. Plant. 368. 
The 


— 
—ͤ— 
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The Charafers are, 
The Flower bath no Empalemen!, it is Funnel ſhaped, 
end compoſed of fix Petals, which ar» concave, having long 
narrow Necks, connefled at the 17:uth, but are Sprar- 


ſhaped above. It hath fix Awl-ſhrped Stamina, ſhorter 


than the Petals, and are — ds in the Middle, having 


incumbent Summits, It hath an oval, blunt, three cornered 


' Germen, ſupporting a ſlender Style, crowned by three oblong 


ereft Stigma. The Germen becomes a triangular pointed 
Capſule, having three Cells filled with angular Seeds. 

The Spectes are, | 

1. BuLBocopiuM felis ſubulato-linearibus. Prod. Leyd. 
41. Bulbecodium with narrow Awl-ſhaped Leaves. 
This is the Bulbocodium Alpinum juncifolium flore unico 
intus albo extus ſquallide rubente. Raii. Syn. Ed. 3. p. 374. 
Alpine Ruſh-leaved Bulbocodium with a ſingle Flower, 
white on the Inſide, but of a dirty red on the Outſide. 

2. BuLBOcopiuM is lanceolatis, Bulbocodium with 
Spear-ſhaped Leaves. This is the Colchicum vernum 
Hiſpanicum. B. C. P. Spaniſh Spring Meadow Safforn. 

The firſt Sort grows naturally upon the Alps, and 
alſo upon Snowdon, in Wales. "This hath a ſmall bul- 
bous Root, covered with a rough hairy Skin; it ſends 
out a few long narrow Leaves, ſomewhat like thoſe of 
the Saffron, but narrower ; in the Middle of theſe the 
Flower comes out, which ſtands on the Top of the 
Foot Stalk, growing erect, and is ſhaped like thoſe of 
the Crocus, but ſmaller; the Foot Stalk riſes about 
three Inches high, and hath four or five ſhort nar- 
row Leaves placed alternately below the Flower. This 
flowers in March, and the Seeds are ripe in May, when 
in a Garden, but where it grows naturally it is much 
later. 

The ſecond Sort grows naturally in Spain, but hath 
been long cultivated in Gardens. It hath a bulbous Root, 
ſhaped like thoſe of the Snowdrop, covered with a brown 
Skin, which ſends out three or four Spear-fhaped con- 


cave Leaves, between which comes out the Flower, 


ſtanding on a very ſhort Foot Stalk, and is compoſed 
of ſix Petals, three ſtanding on the Outſide, and three 
within between the other ; theſe, when they firſt ap- 

ar, are of a pale Colour, but afterward change to a 
briekt purple; when theſe decay, they are ſucceeded 
by triangular Seed Veſſels, full of ſmall roundiſh Seeds. 
It produces Flowers in March. 

Theſe Plants are propagated by Offsets. The 
Time to remove them, is ſoon after their Leaves de- 
cay, but the Roots may be kept out of the Ground 
two Months without Prejudice at that Seaſon. They 
ſhould not be removed oftener than every third Year, 
for their Roots do not —y very faſt, fo by ſuf- 
fcring them to remain, they will lower much ſtronger, 
and make a greater Increaſe than if they are often 
taken up. 

The firſt Sort requires an eaſtern AſpeR, for if it hath 
too much Sun, it will not thrive; but the 2d ſhould 
have a warmer Situation, ſo may be planted in a South 
Border, and they-ſhould have a freſh loamy Soil, but 
not dunged. They may alſo be 1 — by Seeds, 
ſown in Pots filled with freſh loamy Earth in Septem- 
ber, and the latter End of O#ober, the Pots ſhould be 

laced under a Frame, to protect them from ſevere 
roſt; in Spring the Plants will appear, when they 
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may be removed out of the Frame, and placed where they 
may have the Morning Sun, but ſcreened from the 
South. In very dry Weather, they ſhould be refreſhed 
now and then with a le) We while their Leaves 
continue green, but, when decay, the Pots ſhould 
be removed to a ſhady Sit 
main till Autumn, obſervin 
Weeds. In Odlober there ſho 
laid on the Surface of th er, and the Pots placed in 
ſhelter again till the following Spring, when they muſt 
be treated as in the former Year till their Leaves de- 
cay, then the Roots ſhould be carefully taken up, and 
tranſplanted into the Borders of the Flower Garden, 
treating them as the old CRoots ; the Spring following 
they will produce their Flowers. | 

BUNIAS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 737. 

The Charafters are, 
The Empalement is compoſed of four oblong ſpreading 


be a little freſh Earth 


Leaves, which fall away. The Flower bath four P:tal;, 


Placed in Form of a Croſs, which are oval, and double the 
Length of the Empalenient, joined at their Baſe, end eref. 
It bath fix Stamina, the Length of the Cup, two of which 
are oppoſite, and ſhorter than the other, terminated by ere 
Summits, which are bifid at their Baſe. In the Center i 


ſituated an oblong Germen, having no Style, but crowned - 


by an obtuſe Stigma. The Germen afterward besames an 

irregular ſhort oval Pod, with four Angles, one of which is 

prominent and pointed, incloſing one or two roundijh Seeds, 
The Species are, 

1. Bux IAS filiculis ovatis gibbis vorruceſis, Lin. Sp. 
Plant. Bunias with oval convex Pods, having Protube- 
rances. This is the Crambe Orientalis dents Ironic falls 
erucaginis facie. Tourn. Eaſtern Sea Kale, with Dande- 
lion Leaves, and the Appearance of a Rocket. 

2. Bun1as feliculis tetragonis angulis bicriſtatis. Lin, 
Sp. Plant. Buntas with ſhort four-cornered Pods, whoſe 
Angles are doubly creſted. This is the Erucego Monſfe- 
liaca filigua quadrangula echinata. C. B. P. 99. Mont- 
pelier Erucago with ſquare echinated Pods. 

3. Buntas filiculis avatis levibus ancipitibus. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 670. Brunias with ſmooth oval Pods, ſtanding 
on each Side the Stalk. This is the Eruca maritime [ta- 
lica, ſiligua haſie cuſpidi ſimili. C. B. P. 99. Italian 
maritime Rocket, with Pods reſembling the Point of 
a Spear. Cakile maritima ampliore folio. Tourn. Cor. 49. 

The firſt Sort grows naturally in the Levant, from 
whence Dr. Tonrnefort ſent the Led, to the Royal Gar- 
den at Paris. This hath a perennial Root, and an an- 
nual- Stalk, which decays in Autumn. It ſends out 
many oblong Leaves, which ſpread on every Side near 
the Ground, and are deeply jaged on their Edges, 


like thoſe of the Dandelion; from between theſe ariſe 


the Stalks, which grow upwards of two Feet high, 
ſending out Branches on every Side, garniſhed at each 
= by one oblong ſharp pointed Leaf, eared at the 

aſe, where they fit cloſe to the Stalk. The Branches 
are terminated by long looſe Spikes of yellow Flowers, 
compoſed of four — ſhaped like thoſe of the Cab- 
bage; theſe are ſucceeded by ſhort oval rough Pods, 
ending in a Point, incloſing one round Seed. It flowers 
in June, and the Seeds are ripe in September. 

The 2d Sort grows naturally in the South of France 


and Italy, this is annual, and ſends out many Branches 
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on every Side, which ſpread, and incline toward the 
Ground. Theſe are garniſhed with glaucous Leaves, 
deeply divided into many Parts, almoſt like thoſe of 
Swines Creſs. The Flowers are produced ſingly from 
the Wings of the Leaves, toward the Extremity of 
the Branches ; theſe are very ſmall, of a pale yellowiſh 
Colour, and compoſed of four Petals, placed in Form 
of a Croſs, which are ſucceeded by ſhort Pods, creſted 
on each Side, containing one or two Toundiſh Seeds. 

The 3d Sort grows naturally about Montpelier ; this 
alſo is annual, and ſends out many oblong Leaves near 
the Root, which are deeply cut on each Side, are 
hairy, and ſpread on the Ground; between theſe ariſe 
two or three Stalks, which grow a Foot and a Half 
high, ſending out ſeveral Side Branches, garniſhed 
with oblong rough Leaves, indented on their Edges ; 
the upper Part of the Branches are deſtitute of Leaves, 
but have Flowers placed alternately on each Side the 
Branches, ſtanding on ſhort Foot Stalks, which are 
purple, and compoſed of four Petals; theſe are ſuc- 
ceeded by oval pointed Pods, containing one or two 
roundiſh Seeds; there is a Variety of this with nar- 
row Leaves. 

Theſe Plants are all propagated by Seed ; the firſt 
Sort may be ſown the beginning of April where the 
Plants are deſigned to remain; when they come up, 
they ſhould be thined, leaving them two Feet aſunder, 
after which they require no other Care but to clean 
them from Weeds. The ſecond Year they produce 
Flowers and Seeds; and the Roots abide many Years. 

The other two Sorts muſt be ſown where they are to 
remain, but the beſt Lime is in Autumn, becauſe thoſe 
ſown in Spring often fail, or do not perfect Seeds. "Theſe 
require no other Culture but to keep them clean from 
Weeds, and thin the Plants to one Foot Diſtance. 

BUNIUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 298. Bulbocaſtanum 
Tourn. Inſt. 312. Tab. 161. Pig Nut or Earth Nut. 

The Charaders are, 

The great Umbel is compoſed of near 20 Rays or 
ſmall Umbels, which are ſhort, and cloſe together. The In- 
valucrum of the great Umbel, is campeſed of many ſbart 
narrow Leaves, thoſe of the ſmaller are the ſame, but are 
as long as the Umbels. The proper Empalement of the 
Flower is ſcarce diſcernable, The Rays of the great Um- 
bel are uniform. The Flowers bave 5 Heart-ſhaped Petals 
which are equal, and turn inward, they have 5 Stamina 
ſhorter than the Petals, terminated by fingle Summits; the 
ebleng Germen is ſituated below the receptacle, ſupparting 
2 reflexed Styles, crowned by a blunt Stigma. The Germen 
becomes an oval Fruit dividing in 2 Parts, centaining 2 
oval Seeds, plain on one Side, and convex on the other. 

The Species are, 

1. BuxtuM bulbs glcboſo. Savw. Meonſp. 256. Earth 
Nut with a globular Root. Buibocaſtanum majus, — 
Apii. C. B. P. 162. Greater Earth Nut, with a 
lley Leaf. 

2. Bux iu radice turbinato. Earth Nut with a tur- 
binated Root. Bulbacafionum Creticum radice napi- far mi 
Teurn, Cor. Earth Nut of Crete, with a Turnep Root. 

3. Buxton /liis tripartitis filifermibus linearibus, 
Earth Nut with very narrow tripartite Leaves. Bulbo- 
caſtanum minus ſaxatile Peucedani folio, Tourn, Inſt. 312. 
Smaller Rock Larth Nut with a Sow Fennel Leaf. 


* 
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The firſt Sort grows naturally in maiſt Paſtures and 
Woods in many Parts of England; of this there is a 
Variety, ſuppoſed to be larger than that which grows 
commonly here, but I could never obſerve any eſſential 
difference between them; for in ſome Places it is found 
much larger than in others, but when they have been 
tranſplanted into a Garden, they have proved to be the 
ſame. This hath a tuberous ſolid Root which lies deep 
in the Ground, and puts out fibres from the Bottom 
and Sides. The Leaves are finely cut, and lie near the 
Ground. The Stalk riſes a Foot and a Half high, which 
is round, channeled, and folid ; the lower Part being 
naked, but above, where it branches out, there is one 
Leaf placed below every Branch, which are cut into 
finer Segments than thoſe above: The Flowers are 
white, and ſhaped like thoſe of other umbelliferous 
Plants; the Seeds are ſmall, oblong, and when ripe are 
channeled. It flowers in May, and the Seeds ripen in July, 
ſoon after which, the whole Herb decays to the Ground. 


'The Roots of this ſort are frequently dug up, and - 


eaten raw by the poorer ſort, having much Reſemblance 
in Taſte to the Cheſtnut, from whence it had the Title 
of Bulbecaſtanum. Theſe Roots when boiled are very 
delicious, and ſuppoſed iv afford great Nouriſhment. 
The Swine are very fond of theſe, and will root them 
up, when admited where they grow, and ſoon become 
fat with feeding on them. 

The 2d Sort was diſcovered by Dr. Tournefort in 
the Iſland of Crete, but it grows naturally in many Parts 
of the L-vant, I received dried Samples and Seeds of 
this from Zant, where it grows plentifully. 

The zd Sort I received from the Alps. This is a very 
low Plant, ſeldom riſing above fix Inches high. 


Theſe Plants delight to grow among Graſs, ſo can- | 


not be made to thrive long in a Garden. 

BUPHTHALMUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 876. Afterif- 

cus. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. Tab. 285. Ox-eye. 
The Charadtert are, 

The Empalement is different in the ſeveral Species. It 
hath a compaund radiated Flower, compoſed of bermaphre- 
dite and female Florett. The bermapbredite Flowers com- 
poſe the Diſt; theſe are Funnel-ſhaped, and cut into five 
Parts at the Brim, which ſpread open, and bade froe ſleu- 
der Stamina which are ſhort, and terminated by cylindri- 
cal Summits ; in the Center is ſituated on oval compreſſed 
Germen, ſupporting a flender Style, crowned by a thick 
Stigma. The Female Flowers which —_— the Rays 
(or Border) are ſtretebed cut on one Side like a Tongue, 
which ſpreads open, and it indented at the Top in three 
Parts ; theſe bave no Stamina, but a double beaded Ger- 
men ſupporting a flender Style, crowned by two oblong 
Stigma. Tbe Germen becomes a ſingle campreſſed Seed, cut 
on each Side. 

The Species are, 

1. BUYATHALMUM colycibus foliofts, feliis cordatis 
ferratis trinerviis baſi line brevieribus, Hart. Upſel. 264. 
Ox-eye with a leaty i''mpalement, Heart-ſhaped ſawed 
Leavcs, having three Veins, and the Baſe on one Side 
ſhorter than the other. This is the Chryſantlemum Scro- 
pbulariæ folia Americonum, Plubk. Am. 99. Tab. 22. f. 
1. American Corn Mariguld, with a Figwort Leaf. 

2. BuruTHalLmvm foliis lanceolatis ſubdenticulatis 
g/abrir, calycibus nudis. Hort. Cliff. 415. Ox-eye with 

ſmooth 
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ſmooth Spear-ſhaped Leaves, (indented below) 2nd rak- 
ed Empalements. This is the Afcroides Alpina ſclicis 
folio glabro. Tourn. Cor. 5 1. Tab. 487. Baſtard Aſter of 
the _ with a ſmooth Willow Leaf. | 
3. BuryrTHALMUM folis lanceo/atis ſubſerratis vil- 
Izſis calycibus nudis. Hort. Cliff. 414, Ox-eye with 
pear-ſhaped Leaves, ſawed below and hairy, and nak- 
ed Empalements. After luteus major. C. B. P. 266. 
Greater yellow Starwort, with Leaves like Devil's Bit. 
BueHTHALMUM calycibus acutè folioſit, ramis al- 
ternis, foliofts, lanceolatis amplexicaulibus integerrimis. 
Hort. Cliff. 414. Ox-eye with acute leafy Empale- 
ments, Branches placed alternate, and entire Leaves 
embracing the Stalks. This is the Aſeriſcus annuus 
foliis ad florem rigidis. Tourn. Inf. 427. AnnualAſteriſcus, 
with rigid Leaves under the Flowers. 

5. BUPHTHALMUM calycibus acutis, caulibus glabris, 
ſoliis radicalibus oblongo-ovatis cbtufis, petiolis longiſſimis. 
Ox-eye with acute Empalements, ſmooth Stalks, and 
the lower Leaves oblong, oval, and blunt, and very 
long Foot Stalks. This is the Aftrriſcus annuus flare 
minore clatior. Tourn. Inf}. 497. Taller. annual Aſte- 
riſcus, with a ſmaller Flower and rigid Leaves to the 
Empalement. 

6. BurfHTHALMUmM floribus axillaribus calycibus folio- 
fis, ſpinis terminalibus, foliis oblongis obtufis, ſeſſilibus. 
Ox-eye with Flowers coming from the Sides of the 
Branches, t Empalements ending with Spines, and 
oblong blunt Leaves growing cloſe to the Branches. 
This is the Aſteriſcus annuus maritimus patulut. Tourn. 
Inſt. 498. Annual ſpreading maritime Aſteriſcus. 

7. BUrpHTHALMUM calycibus obtust foliofts pedunculatis, 
ramis alternis, foliis cuneiformibus, Hort. Cliff. 414. 
Ox-eye with blunt leafy Empalements, having Foot 
Stalks, alternate Branches, and Wedge-ſhaped Leaves. 
This is the Afteriſcus maritimus perennis patulus. Tourn. 
Inſt. 498. Perennial ſpreading maritime Aſteriſcus. 

8. BuryTHALMUM calycibus obtus? foliofts ſeſſilibus 
axillaribus, foliis cblongis obtufis. Hort. Cliff. 414. Ox- 
eye with blunt leafy Empalements, fitting cloſe to the 


Side of the Stalks, and oblong blunt Leaves. This is 


the Aſteriſcus annuus Luſitanicus odoratus. Beerb. Ind. ali. 
145. Annual Portugal ſweet ſcented Aſteriſcus. 
9. BuragTHALMUM calycibus obtust foliolis peduncula- 


tic, axillaribus, foliis lanceolatis obtuſit. Ox-eye with a 


blunt leafy Empalement, having Foot Stalks coming 
from the Side of the Branches, and blunt Spear-ſhaped 
Leaves. This is the Afteriſcus aquaticus annuus patulus. 
Tourn. Inſt. 408. Spreading aquatic annual Aſteriſcus. 

10. BuryTHALMUM foliis oppoſitis lanceolatis petiola- 
tis bidentatis. Hort. Cliff. 415. Ox-eye with Spear-ſhap- 
ed Leaves growing oppofite, with Foot Stalks having 
tuo Teeth. This is the Aſteriſcus fruteſcens leucoij foliis 
ſereceis & incanis. Hort. Elth. 44. Tab. 38. Shrubby 
Aſteriſcus with a ſilky hoary Stock-Gilliflower Leaf. 

11. BurHTHALMUM fel:is oppsſitis lincari-lanceolatis 
eraſſis, glabris, floribus pedunculatis, Ox-eye with thick 
ſmooth, narrow, Spear-ſhaped Leaves growing oppo- 
ſite, and Flowers having Foot Stalks. This is the 4- 


 fteriſeus fruteſcens leucoij faliis viridibus & ſplendentibus. 


Hort. Eltb. 43. Tab. 38. Shrubby Aſteriſcus, with 
green, ſhining, Stock-Gilliflower Leaves. 
12. BU?pHTHALMUM folits opprſitis lineari-lanceolatis 
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craſſis incan*s, flaribus ſeſflibus, Ox-eye with thick 
ſmooth, narrow, Spear-ſhaped Leaves placed oppcſite 
ee growing cloſe to the Branches. This is 
the Afteriſcus fruteſcens leucoiy foliis angufliſſimis ſerecsi 
Sy 2 21 — Chel/. 1 — — with 
very narrow, hoary Stock-Gilliflower Leaves. 

The firſt Sort grows naturally in North America , 
this hath a perennial Root, and an annual Stalk. From 
the Roots ariſe many Stalks, in Number proportional 
to the Size of the Roots; theſe grow upward of three 
Feet bigh, and are garniſhed at each Joint with two 
oblong Heart-ſhaped Leaves placed oppoſite, which 
have three longitudinal Veins, and the Baſe on one 
Side ſhorter than the other. The. Flowers come out 
at the Fxtremity of the Branches, having a leafy 
Empalement ; theſe are radiated and of a bright yel- 
low Colour, ' reſembling a ſmall Sun Flower, from 
whence the Inhabitants of America have given it that 
Appellation. It flowers in 955 and Auguſl, and when 
the Autumns prove favourable, the Seeds will ripen in 
England; but as it propagates eaſily by parting the 
Roots, there are few Perſons ſollicitous about the Secd. 
The beſt Time to tranſplant and part the Roots, is 
toward the End of October, when the Stalks begin to 
decay. Theſe ſhould be removed every other Year, 
to prevent their ſpreading too far; they are very hardy, 
ſo will thrive in any Situation; but as their Roots are 
apt to extend on every Side, ſo they are not proper 
for the Borders of the Flower Garden ; but in large 
Borders on the Sides of rural Walks, or in Spaces 


between Shrubs, they will be ornamental during their 


Seaſon of flowering. 

The 2d Sort grows naturally on the Alpe, alio in 
Auſtria, Italy, and the South of France. This hath al- 
ſo a perennial Root, and an annual Stalk; it grows 
near two Feet high, with ſlender branching Stalks, 
which are garniſhed with oblong ſmooth Leaves ending 
in a Point; the Flowers grow at the Extremity ot 
the Branches, of a bright yellow Colour, and radiated 
round their Borders like thoſe of Starwort. It flowers 
in June and July, and the Seeds ripen in Autumn. 
There are two or three Varieties of this, differing 
in the Breadth of their Leaves and Size of their 
Flowers, but all theſe have been produced from the 
ſame Seeds, 

This Sort is propagated by parting the Roots, which 
may be periormed at the ſame Time, as directed for 
the 2d Sort. As this doth not ſpread ſo much, a few 
Roots may be allowed Room in the Borders of the 
Flower Garden, which have little Sun, where they 
will continue a long Time in flower. 

The zd Sort is ſomewhat like the 2d, but the Leaves 
are broader and obtuſe; the Stalks and Leaves are alſo 
hairy, in which conſiſts their Difference. This flowers 
at the ſame Time, and is propagated as the former. 


The 4th and 5th Sorts have been ſuppoſed only 


Varieties of each other, but from many Years Expe- 
rience, I conld never find that either of them altered. 
The under Leaves of the fifth Sort have much longer 
Foot Stalks, and are rounder at their Extremity than 
thoſe of the 4th; the Stalks are ſmoother, grow much 
taller, and the Branches extend much farther ; and 


the Leaves of the Empalement are larger, but the 
Flowers 
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Flowers are ſmaller, and theſe Differences are conſtant. 
'There is a Variety of the 4th Sort, with Sulphur-co- 
joured Flowers, which is changeable. 

Theſe are annual Plants, which grow naturally in the 
South of France, Italy, Spain, and Sicily, The 4th Sort 
riſes a Foot and a Half high, but the 5th near twice 
that Height. Their Stalks divide into many Branches 
upward, and theſe Side Branches riſe above the middle 
Stalk. They are garniſhed with Spear-ſhaped hairy 
Leaves, placed alternately; the Flowers are produced 
at the End of the Branches, on ſhort Foot Stalks ; 
the Empalement conſiſts of ſeven long ſtiff Spear- 
ſhaped Leaves, ending in a ſharp Point; theſe ſpread 
out to a great Diſtance beyond the Rays of the Flow- 
er, in Form of a Star. "The Flower fits cloſe upon 
the Empalement, the Border or Rays being compoſed 
of many female Florets, which have one Side ſtretch- 
ed out like a Tongue, and indented at the End in three 
Parts; the Middle or Diſk of the Flower, is compoſ- 


ed of hermaphrodite Flowers, which are tubulous, Fun- 


nel-ſhaped, and ſlightly indented in five Parts at the 
Brim ; they are of a bright yellow Colour, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by oblong compreſſed Seeds. Theſe Plants 
flower in June and July, and their, Seeds ripen in Sep- 
tember, ſoon after which the Plants decay. | 

The Seeds ſhould be ſown in April, on open Borders, 
where they are to remain, and only require to be kept 
clear of Weeds, and thinned to the Diſtance of a Foot 
and a Half, that their Branches may have Room to 
ſpread. 

The 6th, 8th, and gth Sorts, are alſo annual Plants, 
which grow naturally in the fame Countries: Theſe 
ſeldom grow more than one Foot high in Gardens, 
but where they are wild not fo high; they ſend out 
many ſpreading Branches near the Rows ; theſe come 


out alternate, as alſo their Leaves, which are oblong, 
blunt, and — growing cloſe to the Branches with- 
ta 


out any Foot Stalks; the Leaves of the Empalement 
of the 6th Sort, end in a very ſharp Spine, and are 
much broader at their Baſe than either of the other. 
The Flowers of all theſe have much the Appearance 
of thoſe of the two laſt, but are ſmaller, and thoſe of 
the 8th have an agreeable Odour. They flower at the 
ſame Seafon with the 4th and 5th, and are propagated 
in the ſame Manner. 

The 7th Sort is a low perennial Plant, with a ſhrub- 
by Stalk, which rarely riſes a Foot high, ſending out 
many ſpreading Branches from the Stem ; theſe are gar- 
niſhed with hairy Leaves, very narrow at their- Baſe, 
but broad and roundiſh at their Extremity; the Flow- 
ers are produced at the End of the Branches, which are 
yellow, and ſhaped like thoſe of the former Sorts, but 
the Leaves of the Empalement are ſoft and obtuſe. 
Theſe are rarely ſucceeded by Seeds in England, but 
the Plant is eafily propagated by Slips during the Sum- 
mer Seaſon ; if the Cuttings are planted in a Bed of freſh 
loamy Earth, and covered with a Hand Glaſs, obſerv- 
ing to ſhade them from the Sun in the Heat of the Day, 
and frequently refreſhed with Water, they will take 


Root in about ſix Weeks, when they ſhould be care- 


fully taken up, and each planted in a ſmall Pot filled 
with freſh undunged Farth, and placed in a ſhady Si- 
tuation till they have taken freſh Root, after which 
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they may be removed to a ſheltered Situation, where 
they may remain till the End of Odlaber, when they 
muſt be removed to a Frame for the Winter Seaſon, 
being too tender to live abroad in Winter in this Coun- 
try; but as they only require Protection from hard 
Froſts, ſo they will thrive better when they have a 
great Share of Air in mild Weather, than if confin- 
ed in a Green-houſe. This Sort grows naturally in 
Sicily; it flowers great Part of the Year, which ren- 
ders it the more valuable. 

he 10th Sort riſes with ſeveral woody Stems from 
the Root, which grow to the Height of eight or ten 
Feet, garniſhed with Leaves very unequal in Size, ſome 
of which are very narrow and long, others broad and 
obtuſe; theſe are intermixed, ſometimes coming out at 
the ſame Joint, and often at the intermediate one; 
they are ſoft, hoary, and placed oppoſite: The Foot 
Stalks of the larger Leaves have on their upper Side, 
near their Baſe, two ſharp Teeth ſtanding upward, 
and a little higher there are generally two or three 
more, grewing on the Edge of the Leaves. The 
Flowers are produced at the Ends of the Branches fingle; 
theſe are of a pale yellow Colour, and have ſcaly Em- 
palements. It grows naturally in America. I received 
another Sort of this from the Havannab, which was 
found growing naturally there by Dr. Houſtoun, who 
ſent it by the Title of, Chryſanthemum fruticoſum mari- 
timum, folits glaucis cblongis, flare lutes. Shan. Hiſt. Jam. 
I. The Leaves of this are ſhorter and thicker than 
thoſe of the toth Sort, and have no Teeth on their 
Foot Stalks, but in other ReſgeQs arg very like it, 
bat the Plants are not ſo hardy. The 1oth has been 
long preſerved in the Exgliſb Gardens, and was origi- 
nally brought from Virginia, as I was informed by 
the _ of Londin's Gardener, who raiſed it in 
1696 at Fulbam. 

The 11th Sort grows naturally in the Bahama [/land:, 
from whence I received the Seeds. This ſeldom grows 
much more than three Feet high, ſending out many 
Stalks from the Root, which are ſucculent, except near 
the Root, where they are ligneo is: theſe are garniſhed 
with thick ſucculent Spear-ſhaped Leaves placed oppo- 
ſite; the Flowers are produced at the Branches upon Foot 
Stalks which are two Inches long. Theſe Flowers are 
larger than thoſe of the 10th Sort, and of a bright yel- 
low Colour, They appear in July, Auguſt, and Sep- 
tember, but often continue till the End of Oclaber. It 
alſo grows plentifully on the Borders of the Sea, at the 
Hannah. 

The 12th Sort grows in the Babama Iſlandt, from 
whence I received the Seeds. This ſends out many 
lender Stalks, which riſe near three Feet high, and 
are garniſhed with long narrow thick ſucculent Leaves, 
very hoary, growing oppoſite, and embracing the Stalk 
at their Baſe; the Flowers are yellow, and are pro- 
duced at the Ends of the Shoots, having very ſhort 
Foot Stalks ; they appear at the ſame Lime with the 
11th Sort. 

As theſe three Sorts do not perfect their Seeds in 
this — ſo they are propagated by Cutings. They 
ſhould be planted in Fuly, when the. Plants have been 
for ſome Time expoſed to the open Air, whereby their 
Shoots will be hardened änd better prepared to take 

Aa Root, 
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Root, than when they firit come abroad. The Cut- 
tings ſhould be planted in ſmall Pots filled with light 
loamy Earth, and plunged into a very gentle Warmth, 
obſerving to ſhade them from the Sun in the Heat of 
the Day, and gently refreſh them with Water, but it 
mult be given to them ſparingly, for much Wet will 
rot them. In about ſix Weeks theſe will have taken 
Root, when they muſt be gradually inured to bear 
the open Air, and ſoon after they ſhould be each planted 
in a ſmall Pot, filled with light loamy Earth, and placed 
in the Shade until they have taken' freſh Root ; 
after which they may be removed to a ſheltered Si- 
tuation, to remain till the Middle of October, when 
they muſt be removed into the Green-houſe. The 10th 
Sort being hardier than either of the other, may be 
laced in a common Green-houſe; but the other two 
will thrive better in a warm Glaſs-Caſe, where they 
will receive more Sun, and bave a drier Air. During 
the Winter, they ſhould have but little Moiſture, and 
in very mild Weather ſhould have freſh Air admitted to 
them. In Summer they muſt be placed abroad in a 
ſheltered Situation, and treated as other exotick Plants. 

BUPLEUROIDES. See Phyllis. 

BUPLEURUM.. Lin. Gen, Flant. 291. Tourn. Inſt. 
309. Tab. 163. Hare's-ear. 

The Charatters are, ; 

It is a Plant with an umbellated Flower; the Rays of 
the principal Umbel are thin, conſiſting of ten ſmaller Um- 
zelt, erect and ſpread ;, the Involucrum of the great Um- 
bel is compaſed of many oval pointed Leaves, thoſe of the 


ſmall have five. The Flower hath froe ſmall Heart-ſhaped 


Petals, inflexed; it bath five ' ſlender Stamina, terminat- 
ed by roundifſh Summits, The Germen is ſituated. below 
the Fer, ſupporting two ſmall reflexed Styles, crown- 
ed by a ſmall Stigma. The Germen becames a roundiſh 
_—_— Fruit channeled, dividing in two Parts, con- 
taining two oblong channeled Seeds, convex on one Side, and 
plain on the other. ' 
The Species are, | 

t. BurLEURUM involucris univerſalibus nullis, foliis 
perfaliatic. Hort. Upſal. 64. Hare's-ear, whoſe greater 
Umbel hath no. Involucrum, and the Stalks growing 
through the Leaves. This is the Per/oliata vulgatiſſi ma 
froe arvenſis. C. B. P. 277. Moſt common or Field 
Thorough Wax. . 

2. BueLEURUM involucellis pentapbyllis orbiculatis, 
e d triphyllo ovate, foliis amplexicaulibus cordato- 
lenceslatis, Lin. Sp. Plant. 236. Hare's-ear with the 
ſmall Involucrums compoſed of five orbicular Leaves, 
the larger of three oval enes, and Heart Spear-ſhaped 
Leaves embracing the Stalk. This is the Perfoliata Al- 
pina anguſiijelia major anguloſo. C. B. P. Greater narrow- 
leaved Thorough Wax of the Alps, with an angular Leaf. 

3. BueLtURUM ##volucellis pentapbyllis acutis, uni- 
verſali triphylle, fleſculo centrali altiore, ramis divarica- 
tis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 237. Hare's-ear with ſmaller Invo- 


lucrums, compoſed of five pointed Leaves which are 


acute, thoſe of the larger three-leaved, the Flower in 
the Center taller, and the Branches ſpreading from each 
other. This is the Perfoliata minor anguſtifolia, Bupleuri 
falio. C. B. P. 277. Smaller narrow-leaved Thorough 
Wax with a Hare's-ear Leaf. | hs 

4 BurLEvRUM caule dichotomo ſubnudo, involucris 
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minimit acutis, Lin. Sp, Plant, 238. Hare's-ear with Stalks 
growing from the Diviſion of the Branches, which have 
no Leaves below, and a very ſmall pointed Involucrum, 
This is the Bupleurum folio rigide. C. B. P. 278. Hare's- 
ear with a ſtiff Leaf. 

5. BurLEURUM wumbellis fimplicibus alternis pentaphy]. 
lis ſubtrifloris. Lin. Sp. Plant. 238. Hare's-ear with ſingle 
Umbels growing alternate, and five Leaves under each 
three Flowers. This is the Bupleurum angufliſſimo folie. 
C. B. P. 278. Hare's-ear with a very narrow Leaf. 

6. BuyrLEvRUM fruteſcens, folits obovatis integerrimis. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 238. Shrubby Hare's-ear, with oblong 
oval Leaves which are entire. This is the Bupleurum 
arboreſcens falicis folis. Tourn. Infl. 310. Tree-like Hare's- 
ear with a Willow Leaf. And the Seſeli Athiopicum fru- 
tex. Dod. Pempt. 312, Shrubby Hartwort of Ethiopia. 

7. BueLeEurRUM fruteſcens, foliis vernalibus decompoſe 
tis planis inciſis, æſtivalibus filiformibus an ulatis trifidis, 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 238. Shrubby Hare's-ear, whoſe Spring 
Leaves are decompounded, plain and cut, and the Sum- 
mer Leaves are narrow, angular, and trifid. This is 
the Bupleurum fruteſcens foliis ex uno punt plurimis 
Junceis tetragonis. Burman. Afr. 195. Tab. 71. fil. 1. 
Shrubby Hare's-ear, with many four angled ruſhy 
Leaves coming from one Point. 

The iſt Sort grows naturally upon chalky Land 
amongſt Wheat, jp ſeveral Parts of England, fo is ſel- 
dom admitted mm Gardens. The Leaves and Sceds of 
this Plant are uſed in Medicine; the Herb is eſteemed 
good for diſſolving ſcrophulous Tumours, and is by 
ſome uſed for internal Ailments, Ruptures, and Bruiſez 
from a Fall. This is an annual Plant. 

The 2d, 3d, 4th, and 5th Sorts, are alſo annual. The 


5th Sort grows naturally in ſeveral Parts of England, 


the others are Natives of the Ap, and Pyrenees ; theſe 
are ſeldom cultivated but in botanic Gardens for Vatie- 
ty. Thoſe who are deſirous to have any of theſe in 
their Gardens, ſhould ſow their Seeds in Autumn, 
where the Plants are deſigned to remain, for they do, 
not bear tranſplanting well ; and keep the Plants clean 
from Weeds. They flower in June and July and their 
Seeds ripen in September. 

The 6th Sort hath a woody Stem, which fends out 
many Branches on every Side, ſo as to form a large 
Head, Theſe are covered with a purpliſh Bark, gar- 


niſhed with oblong oval ſtiff Leaves, very ſmooth and 


of a Sea-green Colour; the Ends of the Branches are 
terminated by Umbels of yellow Flowers, ſomewhat 
like thoſe of Fennel. Theſe come out in Auguſt, but 
ſeldom perfe& Seeds in England, It grows naturally 
in the South of France and ſtaly, near the Borders ot 
the Sea, and is commonly known among Gardeners 
by the Title of Shrubby Ethiopian Hartwort. This 
grows five or fix Feet high, forming a large regular 
Buſh, and the Leaves continuing green through the 
Year, render it more valuable. It is hardy, ſo will live 
in the open Air, and may be intermixed with other 
ever-green Shrubs of the {ame Growth, in the Fron: of 
taller Trees, where their Stems are deſigned to be ex- 
cluded from Sight, where they make an agreeable Va- 
riety. It is propagated by Cuttings, which ſhould be 
planted in Pots filled with freſh loamy Earth, and in 
Winter ſheltered under a hot Bed Frame; in Spring. 
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the Cuttings will put out Roots, but they will not be 
kt to tranſplant till the Autumn following; ſo the Pots 
ſhould be placed in a ſhady Situation in Summer, and 
in dry Weather muſt be refreſhed with Water. The 
oung Plants.may be planted in a Nurſery Bed at two 
Feet Diſtance, for a Year or two to get Strength, and 
then tranſplanted where they are to remain. 

The 7th Sort grows naturally at the Cape of Gogd 
Hebe, from whence it was introduced to the Gardens 
in Holland, This riſes with a ſhrubby Stalk five or 
ſix Feet high, ſending out ſome Side Branches, which 
in Spring have their lower Parts garniſhed with Leaves 
compoſed of many ſmall plain Lobes, finely cut like 
thoſe of Coriander, and of a Sea-green Colour, theſe 
Leaves ſoon fall off, and the upper Part of the Branches 
are cloſely covered with long Ruth like Leaves having 
four Angles, which come out in Cluſters from each 
— The Flowers grow in ſpreading Umbels at the 
:xtremity of the Branches, which are ſmall and of 
an herbaceous Colour, and are ſucceeded by oblong 
channeled Seeds. — 

This Sort is commonly propagated by Cuttings, 
which readily take Root, if planted in April in Pots 
filled with light Earth, and plunged into a moderate 
hot Bed ; when they have taken Root, they ſhould be 
inured to the open Air by Degrees, and having ob- 
tained Strength, may be planted each into a Pot filled 
with light loamy Earth, placing them in the Shade, till 
they have taken freſh Root, when they may be placed 
with other exotick Plants in a ſheltered Situation, where 


they may remain till Autumn, when they muſt be re- 


moved into the Green-houſe, and placed with ſuch 
hardy Plants as require a large Share of Air in mild 
Weather, and only require Protection from Froſt. 

Tf this Plant is propagated by Seeds, they ſhould be 
ſown in Autumn, ſoon after they are ripe, in Pots 
filled with light Earth, which muſt be ſheltered .under 
a Frame in Winter, and in Spring removed to a very 
gentle hot Bed, which will foon bring up the Plants; 
theſe muſt be inured to bear the open Air by Degrees, 
and then treated as thoſe raiſed from Cuttings. 'This 
Plant flowers in July, and the Seeds ripen in September. 

BURNET. See Poterium and Sanguiſorba, 

BURSA PASTORIS, Shepherds-pouch ; is. a com- 
mon Weed, which propagates ſo faſt by Secds, as not 
to be eaſily cleared when they are permitted to ſhed ; 
for there are commonly four Generations of this 
Plant from - Seeds in a Year, ſo faſt does the Seed 
ripen, and the Plants come up; therefore it, cannot be 
too ſoon or carefully rooted out of a Garden. | 

BUTOMUS, Flowering-ruſh, or Water-gladiole. 

The Cbaraclers are, 5 

The Flowers grow in a ſingle Umbel, having a fbort 
three leaved Invelucrum. The Fhwer bath fix roundifh 
concave Petals, which are alternately ſmaller and more 
pointed ; it bath nine Awl-ſhaped Stamina, fix of which 
ſurround the other, and are terminated by double lamellat- 
ed Summits; it bath fix oblong painted Germen, ſupporting 
a ſingle Stigma ; the Germen afterward become fix oblong 
painted Capſules, having one Cell filled with oblong Seeds. 

Buromvs, Fl. Lap. 159. The Flowering-ruſh or 
Water-gladiole. This is the Funcus floridus majrr. C. 
B. F. 112, Greater Flowering-ruſh. 
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There are two Varieties of this Plant, one with a 
Roſe coloured Flower, and the other with a white 
Flower; but theſe are only accidental Variations, 
therefore not to be enumerated as diſtin& Species. 

The Roſe coloured Sort is pretty common in nd. 
ing Waters, in many Parts of England; the other ts a 
Variety of this, though leſs common near Londen. "Theſe 
Plants may be propagated in boggy Places, or by plant- 
ing them in Ciſlerns, which ſhould be kept filled with 
Water, and about a Foot of Earth in the Bottom, into 
which the Roots ſhould be planted, or the Seed ſown 
as ſoon as they are ripe; theſe, though common 
Plants, yet produce very pretty Flowers, and are 
worth propagating for Variety's ſake, eſpecially if in 
any Part of the Garden there ſhould be Conveniency 
for an artificial Bog, or where there are Ponds of 
ſtanding Water, as 15 many times the Caſe, and Per- 
ſons are at a Loſs what to plant in ſuch Places, that 
may appear beautiful ; whereas, if theſe, and a few 
more wild Plants, which naturally grow in ſuch Places, 
were taken into the Garden, they would have a very 
good Effect in diverſifying the — Parts of it. 

BUXUS, The Box Tree. 

The Characlers are, | 

It hath male and female Flowers on the ſame Plant; 
the male Flowers bade a three leaved, and the female a 
four leaded Empalement which are concave. The male 
Flowers bade two, and the female three concave Petale, 


larger than the Empalement, The male Flowers bade four 


upright Stamina, terminated by double ere Summits with 
a Rudiment of a Germen, but ns Style or Stigma. The 
female Flowers bave roundiſb, blunt, three cornered Ger- 
men, ſupporting three very ſhort Styles, crawned by ebtuſe 
prickly Stigma. The Empalement becomes a roundiſh Cap- 
ſule, ſhaped like an inverted Pottage Pot, opening in three 
Cells, each having two oblong Seeds, which are caſt forty 
by the Elaſticity of the Pad when ripe. 
The Species are, 

1. Buxus arbereſcers, foliis evatis. Tree Box with 
oval Leaves. 

2. Buxus arboreſcens folliis lanceolatis, Tree Box 
with Spear-ſhaped Leaves. This is the Narrow leaved 
Box 


3. Buxus humilis, foliis erbiculatit. Dwarf Bex with 
round Leaves. 'This is the Dwart or Dutch Box. 

Theſe are certainly three diſtin Species, The two 
Sorts of Tree Box have been frequently raiſed from 
Seeds, and conſtantly preduced Plants of the ſame 
Kind; the Dwarf Box will never riſe to any con- 
ſiderable Height with any Culture, nor have I ever 
ſeen this Sort flower, where the Plants have been en- 
couraged to grow many Years in the greateſt Luxu- 
riancy. "There are three Varieties of the firſt Sort, 
one with yellow, and the other white ſtriped Leaves, 
the third hath the Tops of the Leaves only marked 
with yellow, which is called Tiped Bex. 

The 1ſt and 2d Sorts grow in great Plenty up- 
on Box- hill near Darking in Surry, where were former- 
ly large Trees of theſe Kinds ; but of late they have 
been much deſtroyed ; yet there are great Numbers of 
the Trees remaining, of a conſiderable ſize. The 
Wood of this Tree is very uſeful for Turners, En- 
gravers, and Mathematical Inftrument-makers, being 
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fo hard, cloſe, and ponderous, as to ſink in Water, they are ripe in a ſhady Border, and duly watereq in 
which renders it very valuable for divers Utenſils. dry Weather. 

All the Varieties of the Tree or large Box are pro- The Dwarf Box is uſed for bordering Flower 
per to intermix in Clumps of Ever-greens, &c. where Beds, or Borders; for which Purpoſe it far exceed; 
they add to the Variety of ſuch Plantations; theſe any other Plant, being ſubject to no Injuries from 
may be propagated by planting the Cuitings in Autumn Cold or Heat, and of long Duration, is very eaſily 
in a ſhady Border, obſerving to keep them watered kept handſome, and, by the Firmneſs of its Rooting, 
until they have taken Root; when they may be tranſ= keeps the Mould 4 e Borders from waſhing into 
planted into Nurſeries, till they are fit for the Pur- the Gravel-walks, mote effectually than any Plant 
poſes intended. The beſt Seaſon for removing theſe whatever, This is increaſed by parting the Roots, or 
Trees is in Odtober, though indeed, if Care be uſed planting the Slips; but as it makes ſo great an In- 
to take them up with a good Ball of Earth, they creaſe of itſelf, and ſo eaſily parts, it is hardly worth 
may be tranſplanted at any time, except in the Sum- while to plant tbe Slips that have no Roots; it is now 
mer: They are a very great Ornament to cold and become ſo common, that it may be purchaſed from 
barren Soils, where few other Trees will grow; they the Nurſeries at a cheap Rate. 
may alſo be propagated by laying down the Branches, The manner of planting this in Edgings, Sc. is ſo 
or from Sceds: The laſt is the beſt Method to have well known to every working Gardener, that it would 
them grow large, the Seeds muſt be ſown ſoon after be needleſs to mention any Thing of that Kind here. 
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FAN AAPFBA. See Ciſſampelus. 5. CAcAL1A caule fruticoſo, * compreſſis carneſiz, 
CABBAGE. See Braſſica. | Lin. Sp. Plant. $34. Cacalia with a ſhrubby Stalk, and 


CABINET, in a Garden, differs from an Ar- fleſhy compreſled Leaves. This is the Senecio Africanus 
bour in this, that an Arbour or Summer-houſe is of arboreſcens, ficoidis folio & facie. Com. Rar. Plant, 40. 
a great Length, and arched over Head in the Form African Tree Groundſel with the Fig Marigold Leaf, 
of a Gallery; but a Cabinet is either ſquare, circular, 6. CACALIA caule fruticeſa compeſito, faltis lanceslatis 
or in Cants, making a Kind of Salon, at the two Ends, planis, petio.orum cicatricibus 9bſoletis, Lin. Sp. Plant, 


or in the Middle of a long Arbour. 834. Cacalia with a compound ſhrubby Stalk, plain 
CACALIANTHEMUM. See Cacalia. Spear-ſhaped Leaves, and the Foot Stalks having Scars, 
CACALIA. Foreign Coltsfoot. This is the Cacalianthemum folia nerii glauco. Hort. 
The Charadters are, Elib. 61. Tab. 54. Cacalianthemum with a Sea-green 


It bath compound Flowers, which are included in one Roſebay Leaf; and the Arbor lavendulæ folio. I. B. La- 
common ſcaly Empalement, which is cylindrical : The Heu- vender-Leaf Tree. 
ers are tubulous and Funnel-fhaped, cut at the Top into 7- CacaLla caule fruticaſo obvallato ſpinis petivlari- 
ide Parts which ſtand ered ; _ bade each five ſhort bus truncatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 834. Cacalia with a ſhrub- 
fender Stamina, terminated by cylindrical Summits. The by Stalk, guarded on every Side with broken rough Foot 
Germen is crowned with Down, ſupporting a ſlender Style Stalks. Cacaliantbemum caudice papillari. Hort. Elth. 63, 
erawned by tus oblong recurved Stigma; the Germen a Tab. 55, Cacalianthemum whoſe Stalk is ſet with Nipples. 


terward becomes ſingle oblong Seed, crowned with long 8. CAcALIA caule fruticofo, foliis ovato-cblongis, peti- 
Down. olis boſs linea triplici deduclis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 834. Ca- 
The Species are, | calia with a ſhrubby Stalk, oblong oval Leaves, and 


1. Cacailia foliis renifermibus acutis denticulatis. L. three Lines connected to the Baſe of the Foot Stalk, 
Sp. Plant. 836. Cacalia with Kidney-ſhaped Leaves, This is the Aleinia foliis carngſit plants ovato-oblongis. 
tharply indented. This is the Cacalia foliis craſſis bir- Hort. Cliff. 395. leinia with oblong oval plain fleſhy 
/utis. C. B. P. 197. Cacalia with thick hairy Leaves. Leaves; and the Anteuphorbium. C. B. P. 387. 

2. Cacaiia foliis cordatis ſerralis glabris. Cacalia The iſt Sort grows 3 in Auſtria, and the 
with ſmooth Heart-ſhaped Leaves, and ſawed Edges. Helvetian Mountains; but is frequently preſerved in 

3. CacALla caule berbaces faliis haſtato-ſagittatis den- curious Gardens for Variety. This bath a fleſhy Root 
ticulatis petialis ſupernt dilatatis. Hort. Upſal. 254. Ca- which ſpreads in the Ground, from which ſprings up 
calia with an herbaccous Stalk, Spear-ſhaped indented many Leaves, ſtanding on ſingle Foot Stalks, ſhaped 
Leaves, the upper Side of the Foot Stalk ſpreading. like thoſe of Ground Ivy, but of a. thicker "Texture, 
Cacalia Americana procerior, folio triangulari, flerilus al- of a ſhining green on their upper Side, but white on 
bis, edit. Prior. Taller American Cacalia with a trian- their under Side; between theſe arife the Stalk, which 
gular Leaf cared at the Baſe, and white Flowers. is round, branching toward the Top, and grows 2 

4. Cacalia caule berbacea, foliis ſubcordatis dentata- Foot and a Half high; under each Diviſion of the 
frruatis, calycibus guinguefloris. Lin. Sp. Plant. $35. Ca- Stalk is placed a ſingle Leaf, of the ſame Shape with 
calia with an herbaceous Stalk, Heart- ſhaped ſinuated thoſe below, but much ſmaller ; the Branches are ter- 
Leaves, and five Florets in each Empalement. This is minated by purpliſh Flowers, growing in a fort of Um- 
the Nordas Americana procerior, ſoliis caftis. Pluk. Alm. bel. Theſe are ſucceeded by oblong Seeds, crowned 
25 1. Ta'kr /merican Nardus with pale ccloured Leaves. with Down. | IT 
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The 2d Sort hath the Appearance of the firſt, but 
the Leaves are Heart-ſhaped, pointed, and ſharply ſaw- 
ed on their Edges, and on both Sides very green; the 
Stalks riſe higher, and the Leaves on the Stalks have 
much longer Foot Stalks than thoſe of the firſt. "The 
Flowers are of a deeper purple Colour. This grows 
naturally on the Alps, They flower toward the End 
of May. | 

The 3d Sort grows naturally in North America, from 
whence the Seeds were brought to England, It hath a 
perennial creeping Root, ſending out many Stalks in 
the Spring, garniſhed with triangular Spear-ſhaped 
Leaves, ſharply ſawed on their Edges, of a-pale green 
on their under Side, but a deep ſhining green above, 
and placed alternately. The Stalks rife ſeven or eight 
Feet, and are terminated by Umbels of white Flowers, 
which are ſucceeded by oblong Seeds crowned with 
Down. It flowers in Auguſt, and the Seeds ripen in 
October, This Plant multiplies greatly by its ſpread- 
ing Roots, and alſo by the Seeds, which are carried to 
a great Diſtance by the Wind. The Roots of this 
Plant, which have been caſt out of the Chel/ca Gar- 
den, have been carried by the Tides to a great Diſ- 
tance, where they have lodged on the Banks of the 
River, and faſtened themſelves to the Ground, and 
have increaled ſo much, that in a few Years, it may 
be thought a Native of this Country. The Stalks de- 
cay in Autumn, and riſe again in Spring. 

The 4th Sort is a Native of America, but has been 
many Years in ſome curious Gardens. This hath a pe- 
rennial Root, and an annual Stalk. Ihe Root is com- 
poſed of many fleſhy 'Vubers, which ſpread every Way, 
and put out ſeveral ſtrong Stalks in the Spring, which 
rife tour or five Feet, and are garniſhed with roundiſh 
Heart-ſhaped Leaves, greatly indented on their Edges, 
of a Sea-green on the under Side, but darker above, 
placed alternately the Length of the Stalks; theſe are 
terminated by Umbels of yellowiſh herbaceous Flowers, 
appearing in July and Auguſt, and ſucceeded by Seeds 
like the former Sort, which ripen in Odisber. 

The 1 and ad Sorts are propagated by parting their 
Roots, for they ſeldom produce good Seeds in England. 
The beſt J'ime to part and tranſplant them is in Au- 
tumn. "They require a loamy Soil, and ſhady Situatic n. 

The 3d and 4th Sorts propagate in great Plenty, 
both by their ſpreading Roots, and Seeds. The Roots 
ſhould be tranſplanted in Autumn, and require a moiſt 
Soil, and an open Situation. If its Seeds are permitted 
to ſcatter, they will riſe in Spring without Care. | 

The 5th Sort grows naturally at the Cape of G2 
Hipe, from whence it was brought to Holland, and 
about the Year 1718, was introduced to the Engli/b 
Gardens. This riſes with ſtrong round Stalks, to the 
Height of ſeven or eight Feet, which are woody at 
bottom, but ſoft and ſucculent upward, ſending out 
many irregular Branches, gariſiſhed more than half 
their Length, with thick taper ſucculent Leaves, a lit- 
tle compreſled on two Sides, ending in Points, and co- 
vered with a whitiſh glaucous Farina, which comes 
off when handled. "IF heſe, when broken, emit a ſtrong 
Odour of "Furpentine, and are full of a viſcous Juice; 
at the Extremity of the Branches the Flowers are pro- 
duced in fma!l Umbels; they are white, tubulous, ard 
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cut into five Parts at the Top. The Stigma which 
crowns the Style is of a dark purple Colcur, and ſtands 
ere above the Tube. The Stamina are much ſhorter, 
and ſurround the oblong Germen, which is ſituated in 
the Center of the Tube, and crowned by long, white, 
hairy Down. The Germen becomes an oblong Seed, 
with the ſame Down adhering to it; but do not ripen 
in England. Some of the Noblemen in France have the 
Leaves of this Plant pickled, in doing which, they Con- 
trive to preſerve the white Farina, with which they are 
covered, and thereby render them very beautiful. 

This Sort is eaſily propagated by Cuttings, during 
the Summer Months: Theſe ſhould be cut from the 
Plants and laid to dry a Fortnight, that the Wound 
may be healed over before they are planted. Some 
plunge the Pots, in which they are planted, into a 
moderate hot Bed, to forward their puting out Roots; 
but if they are planted in June, or July, they will root 
as well in the open Air. I have had the Branches 
broken off by Accident, and fallen on the Ground, 
which have put out Roots without any Care. Theſe 
Branches may be kept fix Months out of the Ground, 
and will take Root if planted. This ſhould have a 
light ſandy Earth, and in Winter be placed in an airy 
Glaſs Caſe, where they may enjoy the Sun, and Air in 
mild Weather, but mutt be protected from Froſt; dur- 
ing Winter, the Plants muſt have but little Water ; 
and in Summer, when they are placed in the open Air, 
it ſhould not be given them too often, nor in great 
Quantity, but treated like the Ficoides, and other ſuc- 


culent Plants. It flowers uſually in Autumn, but iz 


not conſtant to any Seaſon. - 

The 6th Sort grows naturally in the Canary Iſlands, 
but has been long in the Frg/iſh Gardens. This riſes 
with a thick fleſhy Stem, divided at certain Diſtances, 
as it were in ſo many Joints; cach of theſe Diviſions 
ſwell much larger in the Middle, than they do at each 
End; the Stalks divide into many irregular Branches 
of the ſame Form, which, toward their Extremities, 
are garniſhed with long narrow Spear-ſhaped Leaves, 
of a glaucous Colour, ſtanding all round the Stalks, 
without Order. As theſe fall off, they leave a Scar 
at the Place, which always remains on the Branches. 
The Flowers are produced in large Cluſters, at the Ex- 
tremity of the Branches, which are tubulous, and of a 
faint Carnation Colour. They appear in Auguſt and 
September, but continue great Part of Ocisber, and are 
not ſuccceded by Seeds in this Country. There have 
been Stones and Foſſils dug up at a great Depth in ſome 
Parts of England, which have very perteQ Impreſſions 
of this Plant upon them; from whence Dr. Wozdward 
has ſuppoſed the Plants were lodged there at the uni- 
verſal Deluge; and finding the Impreſſions of many 
other Plants and Animals, which are Natives of thoſe 
Iſlands, he concludes that the Waters flowed hither 
from the South-Weſt. 3 

This Plant has been called Cabbage Tree, by the 
Gardeners, Trom the R-ſemblance of its Stalks to theſe 
of the Cabbage: Others, Carnation. Tree, from tlie 
Shape of the Leaves, and Colour of the Flowers, 

It is propagated by Cuttings, as the former Sort, and 
the Plants require the ſame Culture; but mull have a 
dry warm. Glaſs Cale iu Winter, and very littte Wa- 

ler, 
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ter, being very ſubjeCt to rot with Wet. In Summer 
they muſt be placed in the open Air, in a warm facl- 
tered Situation, and in very dry Weather refreſhed 
moderately with Water. With this Management the 
Plants will flower annually, and grow to the Height 
of eight or ten Feet. | 

The 7th Sort reſembles the 6th in its Form and 
Manner of Growth; but the Leaves are narrower and 
more ſucculent. Theſe do not fall off entire like the 
other, but break off at the Beginning of the Foot Stalk, 
which are very ſtrong and thick; and always continue, 
ſo that the main Stalk of the Plant, and the lower 
Part of the Branches. which are deſtitue of Leaves, 
are ſet round on every Side with theſe truncated Foot 
Stalks. This Sort hath not as yet produced Flowers 
in England. It is propagated as the two former Sorts, 
from Cutings, and the Plants muſt be treated as the 
sth Sort, but require to be kept drier, both in Win- 
ter and Summer; therefore, in very wet Seaſons, the 
Plants ſhould be ſheltered from hard Rains, which 
often cauſe them to rot, when expoſed thereto ; but 
they require the open Air in Summer. This Sort grows 
naturally at the Cape of Good Hope. 

The 8th Sort has been long preſerved in the Eng- 
liſb Gardens, and was generally titled Anteuphorbium, 
ſuppoſing it to have a contrary Quality to the Eupb:r- 
bium. This riſes with many ſucculent Stalks, as large 
as a Man's Finger, which branch upward, into many 
irregular Stalks of the ſame Form but ſmaller, and 
are garniſhed with flat oblong ſucculent Leaves placed 
©. alternately round the Branches; under each Foot Stalk 
there are three Lines or Ribs, which run longitudi- 
nally through the Branches joined together. This 
Sort very rarely flowers in Europe, but is propagated 
by Cuttings as the 5th, and is equally hardy. It muſt 
have very little Wet, eſpecially in Winter, and re- 
quires a dry ſandy poor Soil. 

CACAO. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 660. Tbeobroma. Lin, 
Gen. 806. The Chocolate Nut. | 

The Characters are, 

The Empalement is compoſed of froe Spear- ſbaped Leaves, 
"which ſpread open. The Flower bath five Petals, which 
are irregularly indented, and ſpread open; it hath five 
ered Stamina, as long as the Petals, terminated by pointed 
Summits, In the Center is placed the oval Germen, ſup- 
porting a ſingle Style, the Length of the Stamina, crowned 
by an ered Stigma. The Germen afterward becomes an 
oblong Jud, ending in à Point, which is woody, warted, 
and divided into five Cells, filled with oval, compreſſed, 
fleſpy Seeds. 

We have but one Sprcies of this Plant, which is, 
Cacao. Claſ. Exit. The Chocolate Nut Tree. 
'Chis Tree is a Native of America, and is found in 

great Plenty in ſeveral Places between the Tropicks, 
but particularly at Carracca and Carthagena, on the 
River Amazons, in the Iſthmus of Darien, at Hondu- 
ras, Guatimala, and Nicaragua, At all theſe Places it 
grows naturally without Culture, but is cultivated in 
many of the Iſlands poſſeſſed by the French and Spa- 
niards, and was formerly planted in ſome of the Iſlands 
which are in the Poſſeſſion of the Engliſh; but it has been 
neglected for many Years paſt, fo that at preſent it is 
ſo ſcarce in thoſe Places, that the Eng/i/b are ſupplied 
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by the French and Spaniards, who make the Inhabitants 
pay them a good Price for it; and as there is a great 
Quantity of it conſumed in England, conſequently it 
muſt make an Alteration in the Balance of Trade great. 
ly to the Prejudice of the Engliſh ; which might be 
eaſily remedied, if the Planters in our Colonies were 
but the leaſt induſtrious ; ſince, as it formerly grew on 
thoſe Iſlands, ſo as to produce not only a ſufficient 
Quantity for their own Conſumption, but to ſupply 
England with great Quantities, there can be no Objec. 
tion to the planting it in thoſe Iſlands again, eſpecially 
in Situations where the Sugar Canes do not thrive to 
Advantage. 

I ſhall therefore ſubjoin the beſt Account of this 
Plant, and the Culture which it requires in thoſe Coun- 
tries, with the Profits which have ariſen from it to 
thoſe who have planted ſome of theſe Trees of late 
Years, by way of Experiment, in order to incite others 


to follow their Example; and ſhall afterward give Di- 


rections for cultivating it in England, by way of Curioſity, 

In making a Plantation of Chocolate Trees, you mull 
firſt be very careful in your Choice of the Situation, 
and Soil, otherwiſe there will be ſmall Hopes of Suc- 
ceſs. As to Situation, it ſhould be where the Trees 
may be protected from ſtrong Winds, to which if they 
are expoſed, they will ſoon be deſtroyed : In Places 
where Torrents of Water have waſhed away the Earth 
ſo as to leave broad and deep Furrows or Gullies, theſe 
Trees will thrive exceedingly; as 'theſe are very fre- 
quently to be found in thoſe Iſlands, and many of 
them are of large Extent and not much cultivated, fo 
it may be a great Improvement to ſome Eſtates, which, 
at preſent, are of ſmall Value. The Soil in theſe 


Gullies is generally rich and moiſt, which is what theſe - 


Trees require, ſo that they will make great Progreſs, 
as hath been experienced by thoſe who have lately 
made Trials of the Plants in ſuch Situations; but 
where there are not a ſufficient Number of theſe Gul- 
ties, Choice ſhould be made of a Situation well ſheltered 
by large Trees; or, if there are not Trees already 
grown, there ſhould be three or four Rows planted 
round the Spot deſigned for the Chocolate Trees, of 
ſuch Sorts as are of quickeſt Growth; and within theſe 
Rows there ſhould be ſome Plantain Trees, placed at 
proper Diſtances, which being very quick of Growth, 
and the Leaves very large, will afford a kindly Shelter 
to the young Chocolate Trees placed between them. 
The Chocolate Frees which are cultivated, ſeldom 
riſe higher than 14 or 15 Feet, nor do they ſpread their 
Branches very wide; fo that if the Plantain Trees are 
placed in Rows, about twenty four Feet aſunder, there 
will be Room enough for two Rows of Chocolate 
Trees between each Row. of Plantains; and if they 
are planted at ten Feet Diſtance in the Rows, it will 
be ſufficient Room for them. Thoſe Trees which are 
found wild in uncultivated Places, are generally of much 
larger Growth, which may be occaſioned by the Shel- 
ter of other Trees, among which theſe are found 
growing, being protected from the Winds by them, 
and the other Trees cloſely ſurrounding them, will na- 
turally draw them up to a greater Height: However, 
that is not deſirable in theſe Trees; for the lower they 
are, the better the Fruit may be gathered without 
hurting 
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hurting the Trees, and the leſs they are expoſed to 
the Injuries of the Weather ; ſo that the Inhabitants 
never deſire to have their Trees above 12 or 14 Feet 
igh. ä 
erde Soil in which they thrive to moſt Advantage, 
is 2 moiſt, rich, deep Earth; for they generally ſend 
forth one Tap Root, which runs very deep into the 
Ground, ſo that where they mect with a rocky Bot- 
tom near the Surface, they ſeldom thrive, nor are they 
of long Continuance; but in a rich, deep, moilt Soil, 
they will produce ſome Fruit the third Year ſrom Seed, 
and continue fruitful for ſeveral Years after. 

Before the Plantation is begun, the Ground ſhould 
be well prepared by digging it deep, and clearing it 
from the Roots of the Trees, and noxious Plants, 


which, if ſuffered to remain in the Ground, will ſhout 


up again after the firſt Rain, and greatly « bſtrud the 
Growth of the Plants; ſo that it will be almoſt impoſ- 
ſible to clear the Ground from thoſe Roots, after the 
Chocolate Plants are come up, without greatly injuring 
them. 

When the Ground is thus prepared, the Rows ſhould 
be marked out by a Line, and the Nuts planted in a 
quincunx Order, at equal Diſtances every Way, or the 
Plaintain Trees between them may form a Quincunx, 
with the two Rows of Chocolate 'I'rees, which are 
placed between each Row of them. 

In making a Plantation of Chocolate Nut Trees, the 
Nuts muſt be planted where the Trees are to remain; 
for if they are tranſplanted, they ſeldom live; and thoſe 
which ſurvive, never make thriving Trees; for, as I 
before obſerved, theſe Trees have 2 tender Tap Root, 
which, if broken or injured, the Tree commonly decays. 

The Nuts ſhould always be planted in a rainy Seaſon, 
or when it is cloudy Weather, and ſome Hopes of Rain 
falling ſoon after. As the Fruit ripens at two different 
Seaſons, viz. at Midſummer, and at Chriſtmas, the Plan- 
tation may be made at either of thoſe; but the chief 
Care mult be to chooſe ſuch Nuts as are perfectly ripe 
and ſound, otherwiſe the whole Trouble and Expence 
will be loſt. The Manner of planting the Nuts is, to 
make three Holes in the Ground, within two or three 
laches of each other, at the Place where every Free 
is to ſtand; and into each of theſe Holes one ſound 
Nut planted about two Inches deep, covering them 
gently with Earth. The Reaſon for putting in three 
Nuts at every Place is, becauſe they ſeldom all fuc- 
ceed; or, if moſt of them grow, the Plants will not 
be all equally vigorous; ſo that when the Plants have 
had one Year's Growth, it is very eaſy to draw up all 
weak unpromiling Plants, and leave the moſt vigorous ; 
but in doing this, great Care ſhould be had not to 
mute or diſturb the Roots of the remaining Plants in 
drawing out, 

It is very proper to obſerve, that the Chocolate 
Nuts will not retain their growing Faculty long after 
they are taken from the Trees, ſo that there is no 
Potſibility of tranſporting them to any great Diſtance 
for planting ; nor ſhould they be kept long out of the 
Ground, in the natural Places of their Growth. There 
are ſome Authors who have written the Hiſtory of this 
Tree, and diſtinguiſh three different Sorts of the Nuts, 
ſrom the Colour of their Skins, one of which is of a 
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whitiſh-green Colour, one of a deep red, and the third 
of a red and yellow Colour; but theſe are not ſpeci- 
fically different, but all ariſe from Seeds of the lame 
Tree, as is the Caſe of our Filberts, which differ in 
the Colour of their Skins, but are of the ſame Co- 
lour within, and have the ſame "Taſte. "There are others, 
who would diſtinguiſh theſe Nuts by their Size and 
Form, ſome being large and thick, others almoſt as flat 
as Beans; but theſe Differences (1 have been credibly 
informed) ariſe from ſome Accident, as thoſe Trees 
which are young and vigorous, and grow upon a deep 
rich Soil, will always produce larger and better nou- 
riſhed Fruit, than thoſe which ſtand on a ſhallow dry 
Ground, and are unthriving Trees: The Age alſo ot 
a Tree makes a great Alteration in the Size of the 
Fruit; for old Trees are generally obſerved to produce 
ſmaller and flater- Nuts than thoſe which are young, 
or than the ſame Trees did bear while they wete 
vigorous. 

When the Chocolate Trees firſt appear above 
Ground, they are very tender, and ſubject to great In- 
juries from the ſtrong Winds, the ſcorching Sun, or 
great Droughts, for which Reaſon the Planters are 
obliged to guard againſt all theſe Enemies, firſt, by 
making choice of a ſheltered Situation, or by planting 
Trees to form a Shelter; and, if poſſible, to have the 
Plantation near a River, for the Conveniency of wa- 
tering the Plants the firſt Seaſon, until they have 
made ſtrong Roots, and are capable of drawing their 
Nouriſhment from ſome Depth in the Earth, where 
they meet with Moiſture. But in order to ſhelter the 
Plants ſrom the ſcorching Rays of the Sun, they ge- 
nerally plant two Rows of Caſſada between each Row 
of Chocolate Trees, which will grow about feven or 
eight Feet high, and ſcreen the young Plants from the 
Violence of the Sun, the firſt Seaſon; after which 
Time they will be in leſs Danger of Injury there- 
from; and the following Seaſon, when the Caſſada 
is taken up for Uſe, the Ground ſhould be worked 
between the young Plants, being very careſul not to 
injure their Roots by this Operation. This Method 
ot planting the Caſſada between the young Chocolate 
"Trees, is of great Advantage to the Planter; for 
when the Roots of the Caſſada are taken up for Uſe, 
it will detray the Expence of keeping the Ground clean 
from Weeds, without which the young Plants will 
come to nothing. The Plantains alſo, which will be 
fit to cut in about twelve Months after planting, will 
defray the whole Expence of preparing the Ground, fo 
that the Produce of the Chocolate Trees will be neat 
Profit; for as the Plantains produce Fruit, and decay, 
they will be ſucceeded by Suckers, which will produce 
Fruit in eight Months after; whereby there will' be a 
continual Supply of Food for the Negroes, which will 
more than pay tor keeping the Ground wraught, and 
clear from Weeds, until the Chocolate Trees begin 
to produce Fruit, which is generally the third Year 
atter planting. | 

The Planters uſually ſet the Plantain Trees two or 
three Months before the Chocolate Nuts are ripe, that 
they mn be large enough to afford Shelter to the 
young Plants when they come up; and the Caſſada is 
always planted a Monih or ſax Weeks before the Cho- 
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colate Nuts, for the ſame Reaſon. Some plant Pota- 
toes, others Cucumbers and Melons, or Water Melons, 
between the Rows of Chocolate Plants; which prevents 
the Weeds from riſing to injure the young Plants ; for 
as all theſe trail on the Ground, they occupy tl 
whole Surface, and prevent the Weeds from growing]: 
But where this is practiſed, it ſhould be done with gregt 
Caution, left you injure the young Chocolate Nuts (9 
much, that they may never recover it; therefore great 
Care ſhould be taken to reduce the Shoots of theſe 
Plants, whenever they approach the Chocolate Trees; 
otherwiſe they will ſoon greatly injure, if not totally 
deſtroy them. 

In about ſeven or eight Days after the Chocolate 
Nuts are planted, the young Plants wi!l begin to ap- 
pear above Ground ; when they ſhould be carefully 
looked over, to fee if any of them are attacked by In- 
ſeas; in which Caſe, if the Inſects are not timely de- 
ſtroyed, they will ſoon devour all the young Plants; or 
if there ſhould be any Weeds produced near the Plants, 
they ſhould be carefully cut down with a Hoe; in do- 
ing which, great Care ſhould be taken that the tender 
Shoot, nor the Rind of the Bark are not injured. About 
twenty Days after the Plants have appeared, they will 
be five or fix Inches high, and have four or ſix Leaves, 
according to their Strength. Theſe Leaves are always 
produced by Pairs, oppoſite to each other, as are alſo 
the Branches; ſo that they make very regular hand- 
ſome Heads, if not injured by Winds. fn ten or twelve 
Months they will be two Feet and an Half high, and 
have 14 or 16 Leaves. By this Time the Caſſada, 
which was planted between the Rows of Chocolate 
Plants, will have large Roots fit for Uſe ; therefore ſhould 


be taken up; and the Ground being then wrought over 


again, will greatly encourage the young Plants. 

In two - Years time the Plants will have grown to 
the Height of three Feet and a Half, or ſometimes 
four Feet; many of which will begin to flower; but 
the careful Planters pull off all theſe Blooms ; for 
it they are permitted to remain to produce Fruit, they 
will ſo much weaken the Trees, that they ſeldom re- 
cover Strength again, ſo as to become vigorous. 
When theſe Plants are two Years and a Half old, 
they will produce Flowers again; ſome of which are 
often left to bear Fruit; but the moſt curious Planters 


pull off all theſe, and never leave any to produce Fruit 


until the 3d Year; and then but a few, in Proportion 
to the Strength of the Trees; by which Method, they 
always produce Jarger and better nouriſhed Fruit, 
than thoſe which are ſuffered to bear a larger Quantity ; 
and will continue much longer in Vigour. The 4th 
Year they ſuffer their Trees to bear a moderate Crop ; 
but they generally pull off ſome Flowers from thoſe 


Which are weak, that they may recover Strength be- 


fore they are too old. 
From the time the Flowers fall off, to the Matu- 
rity of the Fruit, is about four Months. It is ealy to 


know when the Fruit is ripe, by the Colour of the 


Pods, which become yellow on the Side next the Sun. 


In gathering the Fruit, they generally place a Negro 


to 'each Row of Trees; who, being furniſhed with a 
Baſket, goes from Tree to Tree, and cuts off all thoſe 


which are ripe, leaving the others a longer time to 
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ripen, When the Baſket is full, he carries the Fruit, 
and lays it in a Heap at one End of the Plantation; 
where, after they have gathered the whole Plantation, 
they cut the Pods lengthways, and take out all the Nuts; 
being careful to diveſt them of the Pulp which cloſe- 
ly adheres to them; and then they carry them to the 
Houſe, where they lay them in large Caſks, or other 
Veſſels of Wood, raiſed above-ground, and cover them 
with Leaves of the Indian Reed and Mats, upon which 
they lay ſome Boards, putting ſome Stones thereon to 
keep them down cloſe, in order to preſs the Nuts. Ty 
theſe Veſſels the Nuts are kept four or five Days; 
during which Time, they muſt be ſtired and turned 
every Morning; otherwiſe they will be in Danger of 
periſhing from their great Fermentation. In this Time 
they change from white to a dark red or brown Colour. 
Without this Fermentation, they ſay the Nuts will not 
keep; but will ſprout, if they are in a damp Place, 
of ſhrivel and dry too much, if expoſed to Heat. 

After the Nuts have been thus fermented, they ſhould 
be taken out of the Veſſels and ſpread on coarſe Cloths, 
and expoſed to the Sun and Wind; but at Night, or in 
rainy Weather, they muſt be taken under Shelter, 
otherwiſe the Damp will ſpoil them. If the Wea- 
ther proves fair, three Days time will be long enough 
to dry them, provided they are carefully turned from 
Time to lime, that they may dry equally on every 
Side. When they are perfectly dry, they may be put 
up in Boxes or Sacks, and preſerved in a dry Place 
until they are ſhipped off, or otherwiſe diſpoſed of. The 
freſher theſe Nuts are, the more Oll is contained in 
them; ſo that the older they are, the leſs they are 
eſteemed. 

Theſe Trees do not produce their Fruit on the young 
Branches, or at their Extremities, as moſt other Trees 
do; but from the Trunk, and the larger Branches, 
come out the Buds for Flowers and Fruit. While the 
Trees are young, they do not produce Fruit in great 
Plenty; for before they are eight Years old, they rec- 
kon it a good Crop to have twenty-eight or thirty 
Pods on each Tree at one Gathering, eſpecially that at 
Midſummer ; which is always a much worſe Crop than 
the Chriſtmas Seaſon, re by the much greater 
Drought of the Spring; Autumn being the rainy Sea- 
ſon. When the Trees are full grown and vigorous, 
they will ſometimes produce two hundred, or two 
hundred and forty Pods, at one Seaſon; which will 
make ten or twelve Pounds of Chocolate, when dried; 
ſo that it is a very profitable Commodity, and can be 
managed with very little Charge, when compared with 
Sugar. I have been credibly informed by a Perſon ot 
great Worth and Integrity, who reſided ſome Years 
in America, that he has ſeen as much Chocolate gather- 
ed from one Tree in a Year, as hath been worth 
thirty Shillings ſterling on the Spot: So that the Trou- 
ble of gathering, and preparing for the Market, being 
much leſs than for many other Commodities which 
are manufactured in the Britiſh Colonies, it is ſur- 
priſing it ' ſhould be neglected; eſpecially as it yields fo 
large a Share of Suſtenance to the wealthier Inhabi- 
tants of thoſe Colonies, that they cannot live com- 
fortably without it; and purchaſe it from the French 
and Spaniards at a conſiderable Price. Th 
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| The Chocolate Trees, if planted on a good Soil, and 


property taken care of, will continue vigorous and fruit- 
ful twenty-five or thirty Vears: Therefore the Charge 
of cultivating a Plantation of theie "trees, muſt be 
much leſs than that of Sugar ; for although the Ground 
hetween the Rows of Plants will require to be often 
hoed and wrought, yet the firſt working of Ground to 
make a new Plantation of Sugar, Indigo, Caſſada, Oc. 
is a larger Expence. Beſides, Sugar Canes require as 
much Labour in their Cultivation, as any Plant what- 
erer; and ſince the Inſects which deſtroy the Canes, 
have ſpread ſo much in the Britiſh Colonies, nothing is 
a more uncertain Crop than Sugar; for which Reaſon, 
{ think it would- be greatly worth thoſe Planters Care, 
who are poſſeſſed of proper Lands for the Chocolate 
Trees, to make ſome ſmall Trials, to be convinced of 
the Truth of this Fact. 

The Leaves of theſe Trees being large, make a great 
Litter upon the Ground when they fall; but this is not 
injurious, but rather of Service to the Trees; for the 
Surface of the Ground being covered with them, they 
preſerve the Moiſture, prevent its evaporating, and 
are of great Uſe to the young tender Roots, which are 
juſt under the Surface; when the Leaves are rotten, they 
may be buried in digging the Grourd, and will make 

Manure. Some Planters let the Pods, in which 
the Chocolate is incloſed, lie and rot in a Heap (after 


they have taken the Nuts out) which they alſo ſpread on 


the Ground inſtead of Dung. Either of theſe Manures are 
very good, provided they are well rotted before they are 
laid on the Ground; and great Care ſhould be had, that 
no Vermin be carried on the Plantation with the Dung. 
Beſides the ordinary Care of digging, hoeing, and ma- 
nuring the Plantations of Chocolate Jrees, it is alſo re- 
quiſite, in order to their doing well, to prune the de- 
cayed Branches off, and to take away ſmall ill placed 
Branches, where-ever they are produced. But yuu 
ſhould be cautious how this Work is performed; for 
there ſhould be no vigorous Branches ſhortened, nor 
any large Amputations made on theſe Trees; becauſe 
they abound with a ſoft glutinous milky Juice, which 
will flow out for many Gaye where they are wounded, 
which greatly weakens the Trees. However, the Branch- 
es whoſe extreme Parts are decayed, ſhould be cut off, 
to prevent the Infection from proceeding farther ; and 
ſuch Branches as are much decayed, ſhould be taken 
off cloſe to the Stem of the Tree; this ſhould be per- 
formed in dry Weather, ſoon after the Crop of Fruit 
is gathered. : 
Some may imagine, that what I have directed, is a te- 
dious laborious Work, and not to be performed by a few 
Slaves : But this is a great Miſtake, for I have been cre- 
cibly informed, that five or ſix Negroes will cultivate 
a Plantation of ten thouſand of theſe Trees, provided 


they are properly inſtructed; which is a ſmall Number, 


when compared to the Quantity neceſſary to cultivate 
a Sugar Plantation of the like Extent of Ground. And 
when the Profits of both are compared, there will be 
a great Difference : For, ſuppoſing we ſet the Price of 
five Shillings, per Ann. for the Produce of each Tree, 
when grown, (which I am of Opinion is very moderate, 
confidering what has been related) ; then a Plantation of 
ten thouſand Trees will produce twenty-five hundred 
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Pound: a Year ; which, managed by ſix or ſeven Ne- 
gioes, without the Expence of Furnaces, Cc. is a much 
greater Profit than, I think, can be drawn from any other 
Production. 

In order to cultivate this Plant in Europe, by way of 
Curioſity, it will be neceſſary to have the Nuts planted 
into Boxes of Earth (in the Countries where they grow) 
ſoon after they are ripe ; becauſe, if the Nuts are ſent 
over, they will loſe their growing Quality, before they 
arrive. Theſe Boxes ſhould be placed in a ſhady Situa- 
tion, and muſt be frequently watered, in order to for- 
ward the Vegetation of the Nuts. In about a Fortnight 
after the Nuts are planted, the Plants will begin to ap- 
pear above-ground; when they ſhould be caretully wa- 
tered in dry Weather, and proteQed from the violent 
Heat of the Sun, which is very injurious to theſe Plants, 
while they are young: They ſhould alſo be kept very 
clear from Weeds; which, if ſuffered to grow in the 
Boxes, will ſoon overbear and deſtroy the Plants. When 
they are grown ſtrong enough to tranſport, they ſhould 
be ſhipped and placed where they may be ſcreened from 
ſtrong Winds, ſalt Water, and the violent Heat of the 
Sun. During their Paſſage they muſt be frequently 
refreſhed with Water ; but it muſt not be given them 
in great Quantities, leſt it rot . the tender Fibres of 
their Roots, which will deſtroy the Plants; and when 


they come into a cool Latitude, they muſt be careful- 


ly protected from the Cold, when they will not re- 
quire fo frequently to be watered: For in a mode- 
rate Degree of Heat, if they have gentle Waterings 
once a Week, it will be ſuflicient. | 
When the Plants arrive in England, they ſhould be 
carefully taken out of the Boxes, and each tranſplanted 
into a Pot filled with light rich Earth, and plunged in- 
to a moderate hot Bed of Tanners Bark; being care- 
ful to cover the Glaſſes in the Heat of the Pay, to 
ſcreen the Plants from the Sun: They muſt alſp be 
frequently watered ; but it muſt be done with Caution, 
not to rot their Roots. In this hot Bed the Plants 
may remain till Michaelmas, when they muſt be remov- 
ed into the Bark Stove, and plunged into the Tan, in the 
warmeſt Part of the Stove. During the Winter Seaſon 
the Plants muſt be frequently refreſhed with Wa- 
ter; it muſt be given in ſmall Quantities; but in 
Summer they will require a more plentiful Share. Theſe 
Plants are too tender to live in the open Air in this Coun- 
try, even in the hoteſt Seaſon of the Year; therefore 
muſt conſtantly remain in the Bark Stove, obſerving in 
very warm Weather, to let in a large Share of freſh Air 
to them, and in Winter to keep them very warm. As 
the Plants increaſe in Bulk, they ſhould be ſhifted into 
larger Pots; in doing which, particular Care muſt be ta- 
ken not to tear or bruiſe their Roots, Which often kills 
the Plants; nor muſt they be placed in Pots too large; 
becauſe that is a flow, but ſureDeath to them, 'TheLeaves 
of theſe Plants muſt be frequently waſhed, ta clear them 
from Filth; which they are ſubjed to contract by re- 
maining conſtantly in the Houſe ; and this becomes an 
Harbour for ſmall Iuſects, which will infeſt the Plants, 
and deſtroy them, if not timely waſhed off. If theſeRules 
are duly obſcrved, the Plants will thrive very well, and 
may produce Flowers in this Climate : But it will be 
very difficult to obtain Fruit from them; for, being of 
B b | a very 
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2 very tender Nature, they are fubje& to many Acci- 
dents in a cold Country. 
CACHRYS. Teurn. Inſt. 324. Lin. Gen. Plant. 
304. We have no Engliſſi Name tor this Plant. 
The Charaders are, 
It hath an umbellated Flower, the great or general Um- 


bel being compoſed of many ſmaller ;, the Involucrum of bath . 


is compoſed of many narrow Spear-ſhap:d Leaves; the 
great Umbel is uniform, The Flower bath five Spear- 
Haped erett Petals, which are equal. It hath five fingle 
Stamina the Length of the Petals, terminated by jingle 
Summits. The turbinated Germen is ſituated under the Re- 
ceptacle, ſupporting two Styles crowned by roundifb Stigma. 
The Empalement afterward becomes a large oval blunt Fruit 
dividing in two Parts, each having one large fungous Seed, 
convex on one Side, and plain on the other, 
The Species are, 

1. Cacurrs feoliis pinnatis, foliolis linearibus trifidis, 
frufqu lævi. Cachrys with very narrow pinnated trifid 
Leaves and a ſmooth Fruit. I his is the Cachrys ſemine 
fungeſo lævi foliis Ferulaceit. Mor. Umb. 62. Cachrys 
with a ſmooth fungous Seed, and Giant-fennel Leaves. 

2. Cacnurrs foliis pinnatis, foliolis linearibus planis 
acutis, fructu rugoſo. Cachrys with narrow, plain, pin- 
nated acute Leaves, and a rough Fruit. This is the 
Cachrys ſemine fungoſo ſulcato aſpero, foliis peucedani lati- 
uſculis. Mor. Umb. 62. Cachrys with a fungous furrow- 

ed rough Seed, and broadiſh Hog's-fennel Leaves. 

3. Cacurrs foltis pinnatis foliolis acutis multifidis, 
Lin. Sp. Pl. 246. Cachrys with pinnated, multifid Leaves, 
which are acute. Cachrys ſemine fungoſo ſulcato, plano 
minore foliis peucedani. Mor. Umb. 62. Cachrys with a 
ſmaller, plain, furrowed Seed, and Hog's-fennel Leaves. 

4. Cacurys ſemine fungoſe ſulcato plano majore foliis 
peucedani anguftis. Mor. Umb. 62. Cachrys with a large, 
plain, fungous, furrowed Seed, and narrow Hog's-fen- 
nel Leaves. 

5. Cacnnys foliorum impari lobats, 2 ſemine 
fungoſo ſulcato plano. Cachrys with hairy Leaves, ter- 
minated with an odd Lobe, and a plain fungous chan- 
neled Seed. Cachrys Ungarica Panacis folio. Tourn, Hiſt. 
325. Hungarian Cachrys with an All-heal Leaf. 

The 1ſt fort hath a thick fleſhy Root which ſtrikes 
deep in the Ground ; from which ſprings out many nar- 
row winged Leaves reſembling thoſe of Giant-fennel, 
which ſpread near the Ground, from between theſe arife 
2 hollow fungous Stalk about two Feet high, terminated 
by a large Umbel of yellow Flowers, which are ſuc- 
ceeded by oval ſmooth fungous Fruit, dividing into 
two Parts, each incloſing an oblong Seed. 

The ad Sort hath a large firm ſweet ſmelling Root, 
which ſends out ſeveral pinnated Leaves like thoſe of 
Hog's-fennel, but ſhorter. The Stalk is ſmooth jointed, 
Ties four or five Feet high, and is terminated by large 
Umbels of yellow Flowers, like thoſe of Dill; theſe are 
4%. by oblong fungous channeled Seeds which are 
Fough. 0 | 

The 3d Sort hath a thick fleſhy Root like Fennel, which 
runs deep in the Ground, ſending out ſeveral narrow pin- 
nated Leaves, ending in many Parts; between theſe ariſes 
a ſmooth jointed Stalk, about three Feet high, termi- 
mated by large Umbels of Flowers, and ſucceeded by 
frgaller fungous plain Seeds which are furrowed. 
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The 4th Sort hath very thick Roots, which ſlrike 
deep in the Ground, ſending out very narrow pinnated 
Leaves, like thoſe of Hog's-fennel. "The Stalk riſes 5 or 
6 Feet, and is jointed like thoſe of Fennel, terminated 
by large Umbels of yellow Flowers, which are ſuccecd- 
ed by large oval fungous Seeds, deeply furrowed. 

The firſt Sort grows naturally in the South of Fraxce 
and Spain; the ſecond and third in Italy; the fourth 
in Sicily, and the filth in Hungary. 

Theſe Plants are all propagated by Seeds, ſown ſoon 
after they are ripe ; for if kept out of the Ground until 
Spring, they often miſcarry; and when they ſucceed, 
never come up until the Spring after ; ſo that by ſowing 
them in Autumn, a whole Year is ſaved, and they ſcl- 
dom miſcarry. I heſe Seeds ſhould be ſown on a ſhady 
Border, where the Plants are to remain ; for the Plants, 
having long Tap Roots, will not bear tranſplanting ſo 
well as many other Kinds. The Diſtance. for ſowing 
their Seeds ſhould be three Feet apart; ſo that if each 
Kind is ſown in a Drill, when the Plants come up, they 
may be thined; leaving two of the moſt promifing 
Plants of each Kind to remain. Theſe Plants will begin 
to appear early in April, when they muſt be carefully 
cleared from Weeds; and in dry Weather ſhould be 
gently watered, which greatly promotes their Growth the 
firſt Lear; after which they will require no farther Care 
but to keep them clean from Weeds, and every Spring 
to dig the Ground carefully between them, ſo as not 
to injure the Roots. 

Theſe Plants decay to the Ground every Autumn, 
and come up again in Spring: They commonly flower 
the Beginning of June, and their Seeds are ripe in Sep- 
tember: Their Robots ſometimes run down three or four 
Feet deep in the Earth, provided the Soil be light, and 
are often as large as Parſneps: They will continue 
many Years, and if the Soil is moiſt and rich, they will 
annually produce good Seeds; but when they grow on 
a dry Soil, the Flowers commonly fall away, and are 
not ſucceeded by Seeds. 

The Hungarians in the Neighbourhood. of Erlaw, 
and thoſe who border on Tranſylvania, Servia, &c. 
eat the Root of the fifth Species, in à Scarcity of 
Corn, for want of other Bread. 

CACTUS. Lin. Gen. Pl. 539. Melccaflus. Tourn. 

The Charaders are, 

The Empalement of the Flower is of one Leaf, tubulous, 
ſhort, and cut into fix Parts. The Flower is compoſed of 
fix Petals, which ſpread open at Top, and refls upon the 
Embryo; it bath & long ſlender Stamina, terminated by 
ereft Summits, The oval Germen which is ſituated beliw 
the Petals, ſupports a cylindrical Style, crowned by a blunt 
Stigma; it becomes a pyramidal fleſhy Fruit with one Cell, 
filed with ſmall angular Seeds ſurrounded with Pulp. 

The Species are, 

1. Cacrus ſub#etundus guatuordecem angularit. Hort. 
Cliff. 181. Roundiſh Cafus with fourteen Angles. This 
is the Meloca tus Indie occidentalis. C. B. P. 3$4. and 
the Echinomelocafus. J. B. 3. 93. Hedgehog Melon 


Thiſtle, commonly called Great Melonthiſtle. 

2. CacTus /ubrotundus guinguedecem angularis, angu- 
lis in ſpiram intortis, ſpinis erettis. Roundiſh Ca#us or 
Melon Thiſtle, with fifteen Angles ſpirally twiſted, and 


ereQ Spines. Melocactus purpureus ſlrits in Spiram in- 
tortis 
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vrtis, Plum. Purple Melon Thiſtle with Spiral intorted 
1bs, 

_— Cactus ſubretundus guingucdecem angularis, ſpinis 

latis recurvis creberrimis. Roundiſh Melon Thiſtle with 

15 Angles, and broad tecurved Spines ſet very cloſe. 

4. Cactus ſubrotundus guatuordecem angularis, ſpinis 
lmngis recurvis albidis, Roundiſh Melon Thiſtle with 14 
Angles, and long white recurved Spines. 

. Cacrvs ſubrotundus tectus tuberculis vadis barba- 
tis Hort. Cliff. 181. Roundiſh Cafus clofely covered 
with bearded Tubercles. Melacactus Americana minor. 
Boerb. Ind. alt. 2. 84. Smaller American Melon Thiſtle. 

6. CacTus proliferus ſubrotundus, tectus tuberculis ova- 
tis, barbatis longis albidis, Roundiſh prolifick Cactus 
with oval Tubercles cloſely joined, having long. white 
Beards, commonly called Small Childing Melon Thiſtle. 

Theſe Plants are Natives of the Weſt-Indies, where 
there are more Sorts than are here enumerated. There 
have been about four of the large Kinds brought to 
England, ſome of which have been crowned with a prick- 
ly brown Cap, in Form of one of thoſe Fur Caps, which 
are worn by the Turks; and others, which have been 
deſtitute of theſe Caps, although the Plants were full as 
large as thoſe which had them; therefore ſome Perſons 
have ſuppoſed them to be diſtin Species, eſpecially 
fince thele have been many Years preſerved in Gardens, 
and no Appearance of any Caps as yet have been produc- 
cd; but as theſe have not been propagated by Seeds, it 
is difficult to determine, if they are eſſentially different. 
"Thoſe which have Caps, produce their Fruit in Circles 
round the upper Part of the Cap; whereas the ſmaller 
Sorts produce their Fruit from between the 'Tubercles, 
round the Middle of the Plant; and in ſome Figures of the 
larger Sorts, the Fruit is repreſented as coming out near 
the Crown of the Plant; ſo that if a ſkilful Botaniſt 
was to examine theſe Plants in the Places of their 
Growth, there would probably be found a much great- 
er Variety than is at preſent known. 

Theſe ſtrange Plants commonly grow upon the ſteep 
Sides of Rocks in the warmeſt Parts of America, where 
they ſeem to be thruſt out of the Apertures of the Rocks, 
having little or no Eagth to ſupport them, their Roots 
ſhooting down into the Fiſſures of the Rock to a conſi- 
derable Depth, ſo that it is troubleſome to get the 
Plants up, eipecially as they are ſo ſtrongly armed with 
Thorns as to render it very dangerous to handle them ; 
as theſe Plants delight in rocky Places, they ſeldom live 
long when they are tranſplanted into better Soil. 

The great Sorts were formerly brought -over in 
much greater Plenty than of late; but the greateſt Part 

of them were deſtroyed by the Unſxilfulneis of thoſe who 
had the Care of them in the Voyage; for, by giving 
them Water, they generally cauſed them to rot before 
they were landed; and ſome of thoſe which appeared to 
be lound, have been ſo replete with Meiſture, as to rot 
ſoon after they were placed in the Stoves ; therefore 
whoever propoſes to bring theſe Plants from Abroad, 
ſhould be very careful to take up their Roots as entire 
as poſſible, and to plant them in Tubs filled with 
Stones and Rubbiſh, mixing very little Farth with it, 
and to. put three or four Plants in each Tub, in Pro- 
portion to their Sizes; for if they are placed cloſe to- 
bether, it will ſave Room; and as they do not increaſe 
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in their Growth during their Paſſage, there necd not bu. 
any Room allowed them for that Purpoſe. There 
ſhould be ſeveral Holes bored through the Bottom dt 
theſe Tubs, to let the Moiſture paſs off; and if they 
are placed in the Tubs, a Month before they are put 
on board the Ship, they will in that Time have made 
new Roots, which will be the moſt ſecure Method to 
have them ſucceed; during their Continuance in 
the Country, they ſhould have no Water, unleſs the 
Seaſon ſhould prove very hot and dry; and, in that 
Caſe, it ſhould be given ſparingly ; but after they are 
put on board the Ship, they muſt not have any Moiſ- 
ture whatever; therefore it will be a good Method to 
cover the Plants with Tarpaulin, to keep off the Spray 
of the Sea in bad Weather, and to expoſe them at all 
Times to the open Air, when the Sea is calm. By ob- 
ſerving theſe Directions, the Plants may be brought 
to England in good Health, provided they are brought 
in Summer. 

Some of the large Plants which have been brought to 
England, have been more than a Yard in Girt, and near 
'two Feet high, including their Caps; but I have been 
informed by ſeveral Perſons who have reſided in the 
Weſt-Indics, that there are Plants near twice as large, 

Ihe 3d Sort was brought to England by Dr. William 
Houſtoun, who procured the Plants from Mexico ; but as 
they had a long Paſſage, and received Wet, they were 
decayed before they arrived, from the Remains of them 
which were left, they appeared to be the moſt ſingu- 
lar of all the Species yet known. This has two Or- 
ders of Thorns; one of which are ſtrait, and ſet on at 
the Joints in Cluſters, ſpreading out from the Center 
cach Way like a Star; and in the Middle of each Cluſ- 
ter is produced one broad flat Thorn, near two Inches 
in Length, which ſtands erect, is recurved at the Point, 
and of a browniſh red Colour. Theſe Thorns are, by 
the inhabitants of Mexice, ſet in Gold or Silver, and 
made uſe of for picking their Teeth; and the Plant is 
by them called Yi/naga, i. . Toothpick. 

The Sort with ſpiral Ribs, and that with white Spines, 
I received from Antigua, with the common Sort; but 
whether theſe are only accidental Varieties, ariſing from 
the ſame Seeds, or real different Species, I cannot take 
upon me to determine, ſince, in this Country, they are 
very rarely propagated by Seeds ; nor could I obſerve, 
in the feveral Years I have had theſe Plants under my 
Care, there was the leaſt Diſpoſition in either of them 
to produce Fruit ; when, at the ſame Time, the com- 
mon large Sort produced Plenty of Fruit out of their 
Caps every Year, from the Seeds of which I raiſed 
ſome young Plants; but although ſome of theſe have 
grown to a conſiderable Size, yet none of them have as 
yet produced Caps, and conſequently no Fruit. 

Ihe 5th Sort produces Quantities of Fruit annually ; 
and as the Seeds grow very readily, it is now. very com- 
mon; for if the Fruit is permitted to drop upou the 
Farth of the Pots, and that is not diſturbed, Plenty of 
Plants will come up without any farther Trouble; theſe 
Seedling Plants may be taken up as ſoon as they are of 
a proper Size to remove, and planted 6 or 7 of them 
into a ſmall Halfpenny Pot, where they may ſtand one 
Year; by which Time they will be large enough to be 
each planted in a ſeparate Pot, and afterward they will 
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make great Progreſs, eſpecially if they are plunged in- 
to a hot Bed of Tanners Bark in Summer; for although 


this Sort is much more hardy than the large Kind, and 


may be preſerved in a moderate Stove, yet the Plants 
will not make near the Progreſs as thoſe which are 
kept in a greater Degree of Heat. This Sort will con- 
tinue many Years with proper Care, and the Plants 
will grow a Foot high, or more; but when they are 
ſo tall, the lower Part of them is not ſo ſightly, their 
Green being decayed, and the Spines changed to a dark 
dirty Colour, they appear as if dead; fo that the upper 
Part of theſe old Plants only feem to have Life ; where- 
as the Plants of middling Size appear healthy from Top 
to Bottom. The Flowers appear in July and Augnſt; 
theſe are ſucceeded by Fruit quite round the Plarit, which 
are of a fine ſcarlet Colour, and continue freſh on the 
Plants through the Winter, which renders them very 
beautiful at that Seaſon. In Spring, when the Fruit ſhri- 
vels, and becomes-dry, the Seeds will be ripe, and may 
then be rubed out, and ſown upon the Surtace of the 
Earth in ſmall Pots; which ſhould be plunged in a hot 
Bed of Tanners Bark to bring up the Plants. 

The 6th Sort is but little larger than the 5th, grow- 
ing nearly in the ſame Form; but produces a great Num- 
ber of young Plants from the Sides, by which it is in- 
creaſed. This Sort produces Tufts of a ſoft white Down, 
upon the Knobs, and alfo between them at every Joint; 
which makes the whole Plant appear as if it was covered 
with fine Cotton. The Flowers of this Sort are pro- 
duced from between the Knobs, round the Sides of the 
Plants ; which are in Shape and Colour __ much like 
thoſe of the 5th Sort, but larger. Theſe Flowers are 
not ſucceeded by Fruit, at leaſt all thoſe under my Care, 
although they have produced Plenty of Flowers for ſome 
Years; but irem the ſame Places where the Flowers 
have appeared, young Plants have thruſt out the follow- 
ing Seaſon. Theſe young Plants I have taken off, and 
laying them to dry for two or three Days, I have plant- 
ed them, and they ſucceeded very well, 

All the Species of this Genus are Plants of a ſingular 
Structure; but eſpecially the larger Kinds of them, 
which appear like a large fleſhy green Melon, with deep 
Ribs, ſet all over with ſtrong ſharp Thorns, and when 
the Plants are cut through the Middle, their Inſide is no- 
thing but a ſoft, green, fleſhy Subſtance, very full of 
Moiſture. I have been aſſured by Perſons of Credit, 
who lived in the Weſt-Indies, that in Times of great 
Drovght, the Cattle repair to the barren Rocks, which 
are covered with theſe Plants, and after ripping up the 
large Plants with their Horns, ſo as to tear off the out- 
fide Skin with the Thorns, they have greedily devour- 
ed all the fleſhy moiſt Parts, which afforded them both 
Meat and Drink; but how any Animal ſhould attack 
Flants, ſo well defended by flrong Thorns, which are 
as hard and ſtiff as Whalebone, or any other bony Sub- 
ance, is difficult to conceive; nor could any Thing 
but Diſtreſs for Moiſture tempt them to venture among 
theſe troubleſome Plants to ſearch for Relief, ſince they 
muſt encounter with my Difficulties, before they could 
find a Method of diſlodging the Thorns. 

The Fruit of all the Sorts of Melon Thiſlles, are eat- 
en by the Inhabitants of the Weſt-!ndr:s ; there is ſcarce 
n, Difference in the Fruus of all the Kinds I have yet 
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ſeen, either in Size, Shape, Colour, or Taſte. They 
are about three Quarters of an Inch in Length, of a ta. 
per Form, drawing to a Point at the Bottom next 
the Plant, but blunt at the "Top, where the Empale- 
ment of the Flower was ſituated. The "Taſte is an 
agreeable Acid, which is grateful in a hot Country, 

All the Sorts of theſe Plants require a very good 
Stove to preſerve them through the Winter in England; 
nor ſhould they be expoſed to the open Air in Summer, 
for although they 'may continue fair to outward Ap. 
pearance, when expoſed abroad, yet they will imbibe 
Moiſture, which will cauſe them to rot ſoon after the 
are removed into the Stove, This 1s frequently the 
Caſe of thoſe Plants which are brought from Abroad, 
which have a fair healthy Appearance at their firſt Arri. 
val, but ſoon after decay, and this happens very ſudden- 
ly; ſcarce any Appearance of Diſorder will be ſeen, till 
the whole Plant 1s killed ; which, in a few Hours Time, 
has often been their Fate, when they have been placed in 
the Stove. | 

If theſe Plants are plunged into a hot Bed of Tan- 
ners Bark in Summer, it will greatly forward them in 


their Growth; but when this is practiſed, there ſhould 


be ſcarce any Water given to the Plants, for the Moi- 
ſture which they will imbibe from the Fermentation of 
the Tan, will be ſufficient, and more would cauſe them 
to rot. The beſt Method to preſerve all the large 
Kinds is, in Winter, to place the Pots, either upon the 
Top of the Flues, or, very near them, that they may 
have the warmeſt Place of the Stove; and during that 
Seaſon, never give them any Water, but when the Sea- 
ſon comes for leaving out the Fire in the Stove, to re- 
move them into a Bed of Tanners Bark, which will 
ſoon ſet them in a growing State, and recover their 
Verdure. The Soil in which theſe ſhould be planted, 
muſt be of a ſandy Nature, and if mixed with ſome dry 
Lime Rubbiſh, it will be ſtill better. In the Bottom of 
the Pots ſhould be placed ſome Stones, in order to drain 
off any Moiſture which may be in the Earth; for as 
theſe Plants natvrally grow upon the hot dry burning 
Rocks, which have no Earth, and, were it not for thele 
Plants, would be abſolutely barren, we muſt imitate 
their natural Soil as near as poſſible, making ſome Al- 
lowance for the Difference of Climate. 

The great Sorts may be propagated by Seeds; which 
muſt be ſown and managed, as the ſmaller Sort ; but as 
the Plants which are raiſed from Seeds in England, will be 
ſome Years in arriving to any conſiderable Size, it will 
be much the beſt Way to procure ſome Plants from the 
Weſt-Indies; and if they arrive here in any of the Sum- 
mer Months, that there may be Time for them to ge! 
new Root before the Cold comes on in Autumn, they 
will more certainly ſucceed. When the Plants come over, 
it will he proper to take them out of the Earth as ſoon 
as poſſible, and lay them in the Stove, upon the Shelves, 
to dry 3 or 4 Days; and when they are planted, they 
ſhould be plunged into a good warm Bed of Tanners 
Park, to promote their making new Roots. In this 
Bed they may remain till the Beginning of Oc iober, when 


they mult be removed into the Stove, and treated in the 


Manner before directed, 
The two ſmall Sorts propagate ſo faft in Exgland, as 


to render it unneceſſary to Import them; for w_— 
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hath a mind to be ſtocked with them, may be ſaan ſup- 
plied ; the 5th Sort from Seeds, and the 6th from the 
young Plants thruſt out from the Side of the old. 

CASALPINA. Plum. Nov. Gen. g. Braſiletto. 

This Plant was named by Father Plumier, who diſcover- 
ed it, in Homour of Andreas Cæſalpinus, an eminent Bota- 
niſt, one of the firſt Writers on a Method of claſſing Plants. 

The Charafers are. 
I: bath an Empalement of one Leaf, which is cut into 
Segmente; the two upper being equal, the two lateral 
Segments are ſmaller, and the lower one (or Reel) large 
and fringed. The Flower bath five Petals, ſituated like thoſe 
of the Butterfly Flowers. It bath ten declining Stamina 
which are diſtinA, and terminated by roundiſb Summits. It 
bath an «blang Germen ſupporting a ſingle Style the Length 
of the Stamina, crown:d by a blunt Stigma. The Empale- 
ment 18 becomes an oblong compreſſed Fed, with 
one Cell inclaſing three or four compreſſed Seeds. 
Ihe Species are, 

1. CaSALPINA foliis duplicato-pinnatis, foliolis emar- 
ginatis, floribus decandris. Cæſalpina with doubly wing- 
ed Leaves, whoſe ſmall Leaves are indented at the End, 
and Flowers with ten Stamina. This is the Pſeuda-ſan- 
talum craceum. Sloan. Hift. Jam. Saffron-coloured Ba- 
ſtard Saunders, commonly called Brafiletts. 

2. CasALPINA foltis duplicato-pinnetis folialis ovatis 
integerrimis floribus pentendriis. Cæſalpina with doubly 
winged Leaves, whoſe ſmall Leaves are oval and entire, 
and Flowers with five Stamina. This is the Cæſalpina 
palypbylla aculeis horrida. Plum. Nov. Gen. 28, Many 
leaved Cœſalpina with horrid Thorns. | 

The 1 Sort is the Tree which affords the Brafiletto 
Wood, much uſed in Dying. It grows naturally m 
the warmeſt Parts of America, from whence the Wood 
is i ported, and the Demand for it has been fo great, 
that there are no Trees left in any of the Br Colo- 
nies, exceeding 8 Inches in Diameter, and -15 Feet in 
Height. It hath very flender Branches armed with re- 
curved Thorns. The Leaves are winged, branching out 
into many Diviſions, each being garniſhed with fmall 
oval Lobes indented at the Top, and placed oppoſe. 
The Foot Stalks of the Flowers come out from the 


Side of the Branch, and are terminated by a looſe pyra- 


midal Spike of white Flowers, ſhaped ſomewhat like 
taoſe of the Butterfly Kind, having ten Stamina much 
longer than the Petals, and terminated by roundiſh yel- 
low Summits, Ihe Germen becomes a long compreſſed 
Pod, with one Cell incloſing ſeveral oval flat Seeds, 
The 2d Sort grows naturally in the ſame Countries 
with the firſt, but is of larger Size: It ſends out many 
weak irregular Branches, armed with ſhort ſtrong up- 
tight Thorns. The Leaves branch out in the ſame Man- 
ner, but the Lobes (or ſmall Leaves) are oval and entire. 
The Flowers are produced in long Spikes, and are varie- 
gated with red: Theſe have each but tive Stamina, 
therefore, according to Linneus's Syſtem, ſhould not 
be ranged in this Claſs; but as n all the other Cha- 
racters they agree, I have continued them together. 
Theſe Plants are propagated by Seeds, which ſhould 
be fown in ſmall Pots filled with light rich Earth early 
in the Spring, and plunged ::it9 x hot Bed of Tanners 
Bark, obſerving to. water the Earth as often as it ap- 
pears dry, in order to promete the Vegetation of the 
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Seeds; and if the Nights ſhould prove cold, the Glaf- 
ſes of the hot Bed ſhould be covered with Mats, to 
keep the Bcd in a moderate Warmth. In about fix 
Weeks after, the Plants will begin to appear, when 
they muſt be carefully cleared from Weeds, and fre- 
quently refreſhed with Water; and, in warm Weather, 
the Glafles of the hot Bed ſhould be raiſed in the mid- 
dle of the Day, to admit freſh Air to the Plants, which 
will greatly ſtrengthen them, otherwiſe they are apt to 
draw up weak. When the Plants are about 3 Inches 
high, they ſhould be carefully taken out of the Pots, 
and each tranſplanted into a ſeparate fmall Pot filled 
with freſh light Earth, and plunged into the hot Bed 
again, obſerving to water, and ſcreen them from the 
Heat of the Sun, until they have taken new Root ; af- 
ter which, the Glaſſes of the hot Zed ſhould be raiſed 
every yay 6 in Proportion to the Heat af the Weather, 
to admit treſh Air to the Plants; and they muſt be duly 
watered, and kept clear from Weeds. In this hot Bed 
the Plants may remain till Autumn, when they ſhould 
be removed into the Stove, and plunged into the Bark 
Bed, where they may have Room to grow. Theſe Plants 
being tender, ſhould always be kept in the Bark Stove, 
and have a moderate Share of Heat in the Winter; and 
being placed among other tender exotick Plants of the 
ſame Country, will afford an agreeable Variety. 

CAINITO. Ste Chryſophyllum. 

CAKILE, Sea Rocket. See Bunias. 
- -CALABA, Indian Maſtich 'Tree. See Cornus. 

CALAMINTHA. See Meliſſa. 

CALCEOLUS, Ladies Slipper. -Sze Cypripedium, 

CALENDULA. Lin. Gen. Fl. 88 5. Caltha. Tourn. 
Calendula, Rati Meth. Plant. 36. Marigold. 

The Charaders are, | 

It bath a comprund radiated Flower, cunſiſting of her- 
maphrodite aud female Flerets, included in a common ſingle 
Empalement, the Border or Rays being compoſed of female 
Plorets, which are flretched aut on one Side like a Tongue, 
which firms tbe Ruy; theſe have no Stamina, but an ob- 
long three cornered Germen, fſuppurting a flender Style, 
crowned by tis reflexed Stigma. Thbe bermaþpbrodite Flow- 
err, which are in the Center, and compaſe the Diſt, are 
tubulzus and quinguefid, having five ſbart flender Stamina 
terminated by cylindrical Summits, The Germen is fituated 
under the Petal, ſupperting a flender Style crowned by an 


obtuſe bifid Stigma. Tbeſe Flowers are barren, but the - 


female Flowers are each ſucce:ded by one oblong incurved 
Seed, with angular Membranes. 
The Species are, | 

1. CalxMDbufA folus lincari-lanceclatis ſemiamplexi- 
caulibus, feminibus echinatis, Marigold with narrow 
Spear-ſhaped Leaves, half embracing the Stalk, and 
prickly Seeds. Caltha arvenſis. C. B. P. Field Marigold ; 
and Caltha minima, I. B. The leaſt Marigold. 

2. CALENDULa foliis larcedlatis glabris, radiis florum 
latioribus minimz dentatis, Marigold with ſmooth Spear- 
ſhaped Leaves, the Rays of the Flower broad, and a 
Intle indented. This is the Caltha media falio longs ci- 


„etre, flire pallido. Bob. Middle Marigold” with a long 


Aſh- coloured Leaf, and x'pale Flower. 

3. CaLtxbuLa ſem:nibus radii cymbifermibus echina- 
tir, diict bicarnibus, Hart. Cliff. 425. Marigold with 
Boat-ihaped pri-kly Seeds in the Border, and thoſe in 


the 
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N bicorned. Caliba vulgaris, Common Mari- 
gold. | 

4. CALENDULA foliis lanceolatis denticulatis, peduncu- 
lis filiformibus. Hort. Upſal. 274. Marigold with Spear- 
ſhaped indented Leaves, and ſlender Foot Stalks. This 
is the Caltha Africana flire intus albo | extus viclaces. 

Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 499. African Marigold with a Flow- 
er white within, and Violet Colour without. 

$5. CALENDUL a foliis lanceolatis ſinuato-dentatis caule 
nudo, Lin. Sp. Plant. 922. Marigold with ſinuated in- 
dented Spear-ſhaped Leaves, and a naked Stalk. This is 
the Caltha Africana flore intus albo, extus leviter vlola- 
ces, ſemine plano cordato. Beerb. Ind. alt. 1. p. 113. Af- 
rican Marigold with a Flower white within, a light 
Violet Colour without, and flat Heart-ſhaped Seeds. 

6. CALEnDuLa foltis lanceolatis dentatis pedunculis ſu- 
perne incraſſatis. Hort. Cliff. 274. Marigold with inden- 
ted Spear- ſhaped Leaves, and the upper Part of the 
Foot Stalk ſwelling. This is the Cardiſpermum Africa- 
num pubeſcens. Vaill, Mem. Acad. Sc. 1724. African 
Heart Seed with downy cut Leaves and a ſmall Flower, 

7. CALENDULA foliis lincaribus ſubintegerrimis caule 
ſubnudo. Lin. Sp. Plant. 922. Marigold with narrow 
entire Leaves, and a naked Stalk. This is the Caltha 
Africana foliis Croci anguſtis, florum petalis extern? pur- 
puraſcentibus, interne albis. Boerb. Ind. alt. 1. p. 113. Af- 
rican Marigold with narrow Saffron Leaves, the Petal; 
of the Flower purpliſh without, and white within. 

8. CALENDUL a foliis obwerse ovatis denticulatis, caule 
fruticeſo perenni. Prod. Leyd. 531. Marigold with ob- 
verſe oval indented Leaves, and a perennial ſhrubby. Stalk. 

9. CALENDULA feliis oppoſitis pinnatifidis aſperis, ſub- 
tus incanis,ramis decumbentibus, pedunculis nudis, Marigold 
with rough pinnatifid Leaves, growing oppoſite, which 
are white on their under Side, trailing Branches, and na- 
ked Foot Stalks. Caltha Americana flore luteo. Houſt. Ame- 
rican Marigold with cut Leaves, and a yellow Flower. 

10. CALENDULA caule erecto ramoſo, ſoliis oblongis op- 
Poſitis hirſutis, floribus lateralibus. Marigold with an 
upright branching Stalk, oblong hairy Leaves growing 
oppoſite, and Flowers proceeding ſrom the Sides of the 
Stalk. This is the Caltha Americana erefia, & bir/ſuta, 

flore parvo ochroluco. Houſt. MY. 

The 1ſt Sort grows naturally in the South of France, 
Spain, and Italy; it riſes with a ſlender branching Stalk, 
which ſpreads near the Ground, and is garnithed with 
narrow, Spear-ſhaped, hairy Leaves, half ſurrounding 
the Stalk at their Baſe ; the Flowers are produced at 
the Extremity of the Branches, upon long naked Foot 
Stalks ; theſe are very ſmall, and of a pale yellow Co- 
lour ; the Rays are very narrow, as are alſo the Leaves 
of the Empalement. The Seeds are long, narrow, and on 
their Outſide armed with Prickles. The Root is annual, 
and periſhes ſoon after the Seeds are ripe. . If the Seeds 
are permitted to ſcatter, there will be a freſh ſupply of 
young Plants: So that from May, when the Flowers 

firſt appear, till the Froſt puts a Stop to them, there 
will be a Succeſſion of Plants in flower. Several Bota- 
niſts ſuppoſe the common Marigold, cultivated in Gar- 
dens, to be only a Variety of this, ariſing from Culture; 
but I have cultivated this in the Garden more than 
thirty Years, without finding the leaſt Alteration ; there - 
fore cannot doubt of its being a diſtinct Species. 
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The 2d Sort I gathered in the Garden at Ley, 
where it had been ſeveral Years cultivated without al. 
tering ; the Leaves are ſmooth, and much larger than 
thoſe of the former, but not fo large as thoſe of the 
common Marigold ; the Flowers are of a middle Sire 
between them, of a very pale yellow Colour. This i; 
alſo an annual Plant; if the Seeds are permited to (cat. 
ter, there will be a conſtant Supply of young Plants, 
Tue 3d Sort is the common Marigold, which is cyl. 
tivated tor Uſe in the Gardens; this is fo well known 
as to require no Deſcription. . Of this there are the fol. 
lowing Varieties ; the common fingle ; the double flowering . 
the largeſt very double Flower ; the double Lemon-coloured 
Flower; the greater and ſmaller Childing Mari gold. 

Iheſe Varieties are ſuppoſed to have been originally 
obtained from the Seeds of the common Marigold ; but 
theſe Differences continue, if the Seeds are properly 
ſaved ; nor have Jever obſerved the common Sort a 
proaching to either of thete, where they have been long 
cultivatcd in the greateſt Plenty ; but as the two chile- 
ing Marigolds, and the largeit double, are ſubje& to 
degenerate, where Care is not taken in ſaving their Seeds, 
ſo I conclude they are not diſtinct Species. The beſt 
May to preſerve thefe Varieties, is to pull up all the 
Plants, whole Flowers ate leſs double, as ſoon as they 
appear, that they may not impregnate the others with 
their Farina, and ſave the Seeds. from the largeſt ant 
moſt double Flowers; the childing Sort ſhould be ſown 


by itſelf, in a ſeparate Part of the. Garden, and the 


Seeds ſaved from the large Center Flowers only, not 
from the {mail ones which. come from the Empalement, 
for the Secds of theſe arc apt to change. | 

The Seeds may be:fown in Merch or April, where 
the Plants are. ta remun, and will require no other 
Culture, but to keep them cleah from Weeds ane#thin 
the Plants, lcaving them ten Inches aſunder, that their 
Branches may have Room to ſpread. Theſe Plants will 
begin to flower in 7unc, and continue until the Froſt 
kills them. Ihe teeds ripen in Au and September, 


which, if permited to ſcatter, will turnith a Supply of 


young Plants in the Spring; but as theſe will be a Mix- 
ture of bad and gocd, fo the beſt Method is to fare 
the beſt Seeds, and ſow each of the Varietics diſtinct, 
which is the ſure Way io have them in Perfection. 
The 4th Sort grows naturally at the Cape of G1ad 
Hope, from when the Sceds were firſt brought to Hal- 
land, and from thence have communicated to moſt of 
the curious Gardens in Europe. This Plant is annual, 
and periſhes ſoon after the Seeds are perfected. 
The lower Leaves are oblong, Spear-ſhaped, and deep- 
ly indented on their Edges; they are fleſhy, and of a 
pale green Colour. The Stalks are produced on every 
Side the Root, which decline toward the Ground, and 
are from fix to eight Inches long, which are garniſhed 
with Leaves from the Bottom, to within two Inches 
of the Top. The Leaves on the Stalks are much nar- 
rower, and more indented than thoſe at the Root. I he 
upper Part of the Stalk is very flender, upon which 
reſts one Flower, ſhaped like thoſe of the common Ma- 
rigold, having a purple Bottom; and the Rays (or Bor- 
der) of the Flower are of a Violet Colour on their Out- 
ſide, and of a pure white within; theſe open when tie 
Sun ſhines, but ſhut up in the Evening, and remain ſo in 
; cloudy 
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cloudy Weather; when the Flower decays the Pedicle 
(or Foot Stalk) becomes weak, and the Head hangs 
down, during the Formation and Growth of the Seeds; 
but when they are fully ripe, the Foot Stalk riſes again, 
and the Head of the Seeds ſtand A. 
The 5th Sort is a Native of the Cape of Good Hope. 
This is alſo an annual Plant, and has much the Appear- 
ance of the former, but the Leaves are more deeply in- 
dented; the Stalks grow about the ſame Length; the 
Flower is a little ſmaller, and the Outſide of the Rays 
of a fainter purple Colour. The Seeds of this are 
flat and Heart-ſhaped, but the former long and narrow. 
'The 6th Sort was brought from the ſame Country, 
and is alſo an annual Plant, the Leaves are much longer 
than thoſe of either the former Sorts, and broader at the 
End; they are regularly indented ncar the Root, but 
thoſe on the Stalks have but few and ſhallow Indentures. 
The Stalks are much longer and thicker than thoſe of 
the ſormer ; and at the Top, juſt above the Flower, 
{well larger than below; the Flower is ſmaller than 
thoſe of the other Sorts, but is of the fame Colour. 
Theſe Plants flower in June, July, and Auguſt, and their 
Seeds ripen about fix Weeks after; {o that they mult be 
gathered at different Times, as they come to Maturity. 
The Seeds of theſe Plants ſhould: be ſown in Spring, 
in Borders, where the Plants are deſigned to remain, for 
they do not bear tranſplanting well; therefore they 
may be ireated in the ſame Manner, and fown at the 
ame Time, with Candy Tuft, Venus Looking Glaſs, 
and other hardy annual Plants, puting 4 or 5 Sceds in 
each Patch; 1 they all grow, there ſhould not be more 
than two Plants left; after this they require no farther 
Care, but to keep them clean from Weeds. It the Seeds 
of theſe Plants are permited to ſcatter, the Plants will 
come up without Care; and theſe will flower earlier 
than thoſe which are fown in the Spring. 
The 7th Sort is a Native of the fame Country. This 
s a perennial Plant, which divides near the Root, into 
ſeveral tufted Heads, cloſely covered with long graſly 
Leaves, coming out on every, Side without Order ; 
ſome of theſe have one or two- Indentures on their 
Edges ; but the moſtb Part are entire. From between 
the Leaves ariſe naked Foot Stalks, about nine Inches 
long, ſuſtaining one Flower at the Top, about the Size 
of the common Marigold, having a purple Bottom; the 
Rays are alſo purple without, but of a pure white 
within. Theſe expand when the Sun ſhines, but al- 
ways cloſe in the Evening, and in cloudy Weather, 
The general Seaſon of their Beauty is in April and May, 
when they have the greateſt Number ot Flowers upon 
them; but there is a Succeſſion of Flowers till late in 
the Autumn, though not in ſo great Plenty. This 
Sort doth not often produce good Seeds in Europe, but 
it is eaſily propagated by Slips taken off from the Reads, 
in the ſame Manner as is practiſed for Thrift. They 
may be planted any Time in Summer, in Pots filled 
with light freſh Earth, which may be plunged into a 
very moderate hot Bed, to forward their puting out 
Roots, or the Pots may be ſunk in the Ground up to 
their Rims, and covered with a Melon Glaſs, which, 
in the Middle of Summer, will anſwer full as well, 
but in the Spring or Autumn, the former Method is 
to be preferred ; When theſe are planted, the Glaſſes 
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muſt be ſhaded in the Heat of the Day, and the Slips 
muſt be frequently refreſhed with Water, but it muſt 
not be given them too liberally, for much Wet will 
rot them: after they have got ſtrong Roots, they ſhould 
be each planted into ſeparate ſmall Pots, filled with 
freſh light Earth, and placed in a ſhady Situation, till 
they have taken freſh Root, when they may be placed 
in the open Air, in a ſheltered Situation, where they 
may remain till Autumn, and then ſhould be placed in 
a dry airy Glaſs Caſe, for the Winter Seaſon, or un- 
der a common hot Bed Frame; for theſe Plants do not 
thrive in artificial Heat, they only require Protection 
from Froſt and Wet, and ſhould enjoy the Air at all 
Times when the Weather is mild. The Seeds of this 
Sort are Heart-ſhaped, like thoſe of the 5th. I have 
had one or two Heads of them ripen in a Seaſon, but 
this is rare; and if the Seeds are not ſown in Autumn, 
they ſeldom grow. | 

The $th Sort has been introduced into the Dutch Gar- 
dens from the Cape of Good Hope. This was ſent me 
by Dr. Van Reyen, Profeſſor of Botany at Leyden. It 
hath a ſender, ſhrubby, perennial Stalk, which riſes to 
the Height of ſeven or eight Feet, but requires Sup- 
port; it ſends out a great Number of weak Branches, 
from the Bottom to the Top, which hang downward, 
unleſs ſupported ; they are garniſhed with oval Leaves, 
having ſhort flat Foot Stalks; moſt of theſe are ſlight- 
ly indented toward the Top, and many of them are en- 
tire; they are of a ſhining green Colour on their upper 
Side, but paler underneath; the Flowers come out at 
the End ot the Branches, on ſhort naked Foot Stalks; 


and are in Size and Colour like thoſe of the 6th Sort; 


theſe are ſometimes ſucceeded by flat Heart-ſhaped 
Secds. The Flowers appear all the Summer. 

This is eaſily propagated by Cuttings, which may be 
planted any Time in Summer in a ſhady Border, or 
otherwiſe ſhaded with Mats in the Heat of the Day : 
In five or ſix Weeks, theſe will have taken Root, when 
they ſhould be carefully taken up, and each put into a 
ſeparate Pot, filled with light ſandy Earth, but not 
dunged, and placed in the Shade till they have taken 
freſh Root; then they may be placed with other hardy 
exotick Plants in a ſheltered Situation, to remain till the 
Froſt begins, when they muſt be removed into the 
Green-houſe, placing them near the Windows that 
they may enjoy the tree Air, for this Plant only re- 
quires Protection from Froſt. The Earth in which 
theſe are planted, ſhould be light, but very poor, for in 
rich Earth they grow too luxuriant, and ſeldom flower. 

The gth Sort was ſent me from La Vera Cruz, by the 
late Dr. Houftoun, where he found it growing naturally 
in great Plenty. "This ſends out many herbaceous Stalks 
from the Root, which are hairy, and trail on the Ground. 
The Leaves are placed by Pairs oppoſite ; theſe are long, 
narrow, and indented on their Edges in two or three 
Places oppoſite to each other, ſo as to appear like three, 
five, or ſeven Lobes: They are rough, and of a deep 
green on their upper Side, but hoary on their under, and 
are covered with ſlenderHairs. From the Diviſions of the 
Branches and the Wings of the Leaves, come out long 
naked Foot Stalks, which are terminated by ſingle yel- 
low Flowers, about the Size of thoſe of the Field Daiſy; 
theſe are ſucceeded by long, flat, rough Seeds, This 
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Plant is annual; the Seeds muſt be fown in Spring upon 
a hot Bed, and when the Plants are fit to remove, they 
ſhould be planted in Pots filled wich light ſandy Earth, 
and plunged into a hot Bed of Tanners Bark, obſcrving 
to ſhade them until they have taken new Root, then 
they muſt have Air admitted to them every Day, in Pro- 
portion to the Warmth of the Scaſon, and treated as 
other tender Plants from the fame Countries. This 
flowers in Auguſt, and the Seeds, ripen in O-7-ber. 
The 10th Sort riſes with an upright Stalk, about 8 
Inches high, ſending out ſlender ſtiff Branches on every 
Side, thoſe near the Ground being much longer than the 
upper ; theſe are garniſhed with oblong hairy Leaves 
without Foot Stalks, placed oppoſite. From the Wings 
of the Stalk, ariſe the Foot Stalk of the Flower, having 
two ſmall Leaves placed oppoſite, juſt below the Flow- 
er, which hath a ſingle Empalement, like the other 
Species. The Flowers are of a yellowiſſi white Colour. 
This Sort was ſent me with the former from La Vera 
Cruz. It is an annual Plant, and requires the ſame 
Treatment as the former Sort. 

CALF's SNOUT. Ser Antirrhinum. ; 

CALLA. Lia. Gen. Plant. 917. Arum. Tourn. Inſt. 
R. H. 158. Wake Robin, or Ethiopian Arum. 

The Characters are, 

It bath a large open Spatha of one Leaf, which is oval 
and Heart-ſhaped ending in a Point, is coloured and per- 
manent. It bath a ſingle upright Spadix, to which the 
Flowers and Fruit adhere. This bath male and female 
Flowers, tatermixed toward the upper Part of the Club (or 
Spadix). The male Flowers oof of many very ſhort 
Stamina, terminated by ſmall yellowiſh Summits; the fe- 
male Flnwers have a compreſſed Style, reſting upon an ob- 
tuſe Germen, crowned by a pointed Stigma. Theſe Flowers 
at their firſt Appearance, bave a ſhort green Empalement, 
which ſoon falls off, leaving the Style naked. The Germen 
after ward becomes a globular pulpy Fruit, compreſſed on 
tres Sides, incloſing two or three obtuſe Seeds. | 


We have but one Sort of this Genus, which is cul- 


tivited in Gardens, viz. 

Call a felis ſagittato- cordatis, ſpathaCucullata, ſpadice 
Superne maſculo. Hort. Cliff. 436. Calla with Arrow- head- 
ed Heart-ſhaped Leaves, a hooded. Sheath, and male 
Flowers fituated on the upper Part of the Spadix. This 
is the Arum Africanum flore albo odorato. Par. Bat. 
Frod. African Aram with a white ſweet Flower. | 

This Plant hath thick fleſhy tuberous Roots, which 
are covered with a thin brown Skin, and ſtrike down 
many ſtrong fleſhy Fibres into the Ground. The 
Leaves ariſe in Cluſters, having Foot Stalks more than 
2 Foot long, which are green and ſucculent. The 
Leaves are ſhaped like the Point of an Arrow, 8 or 9 
Inches in Length, and of a ſhining green, ending in a 
ſharp Point, which turns backward ; between the Leaves 
ariſes the Foot Stalk of the Flower, which is thick, 
ſmooth, of the ſame Colour as the Leaves, riſes above 
them, and is terminated by a ſingle Flower, ſhaped 
like thoſe of the Arum; the Hood or Spatha being 
twiſted at the Bottom, but ſpreads open at the Top, and 
is of a pure white Colour. In the Center of this is ſituat- 


ed the Spadix or Club, which is of an herbaceous yellow 


Colour, upon which the ſmall herbaceous Flowers are 
placed, and ſo cloſely joined, as that the male and female 
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Parts are very difficult to diſlinguiſh, without the Asp. 
ance of Glaſſes. When theſe fade, Part of thoſe wl.ic! 
are ſituated at the Jop of the Club, are ſucceeded b. 
roundiſh fleſhy Berries compreſſed on two Sides, excl: 
containing two or three Seeds. 

This Plant grows naturally at the Cape of Good Hip, 
but has been long an Inhabitant in the Fng!:b Garden. 
It propagates very faſt by Offsets, which ſhould be ta. 
ken off the latter End of Auguft, at which Time the 
old Leaves decay ; but this Plant is never deſtitute 
Leaves, for before the old ones _—_ there are youn 
Leaves produced, which advance in Height all the Win. 
ter; but at this Seaſon the Roots are in their moſt in- 
active State. Theſe Roots have generally a great Num- 
ber of Offsets about them, ſo that unleſs there is 1 
want of them, the largeſt only ſhould be choſen, which 
ſhould be ſeparated from all the ſmaller, and each plant- 
ed in a ſeparate Pot, filled with Kitchen Garden Larth, 
and placed with other hardy exotick Plants in the oper: 
Air till Autumn, when they muſt be removed into Shel. 
ter for the Winter Seaſon, during which Time, they 
muſt not have too much wet, for that will rot the Roots. 
This Plant is ſo hardy as to live in the open Air in mild 
Winters, without any Cover, if they are planted in 
warm Borders, and have a dry Soil ; but with a little 
Shelter in hard Froſt, = may be preſerved in the 
open Ground very well. It flowers in May, and the 
Seeds ripen in Auguſt, but as the Roots increaſe ſo 
plentifully, few Perſons care to ſow the Seeds, be- 
cauſe the young Plants will not flower in leſs than three 
Years. The Flowers of this Plant have but little Sweet- 
neſs, although by Herman's Title, it ſhould have a very 
agreeable Odour, but unleſs a Perſon places it near him, 
it cannot be perceived. I have frequently received the 
Seeds of this from the Cape of Good Hope, but have al- 
ways found they produced the ſame Sort, 

ALLACARPA. See Johnſonia. 

CALTHA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 623. Populago, Teurn. 

Inſt. Caltha paluſtris, Reij. Meth. 78. Marſh Marigold, 
The Chara&ers are, 

The Flower bath no Empalement, but is compoſed of five 
large oval Petals which ſpread open, and are concave. I: 
bath a great Number of ſlender Stamina, which are ſhorter 
than the Petals, and terminated by obtuſe ereft Summits : 
In the Center there are ſeveral oblong compreſſed Germen, 
which have n Styles, but are crowned by ſingle Stigma. 
The Germen afterward become ſo many _ ſhort pointed 
Capſules, containing many roundiſh Seeds. 

The Speciesfare, ; 

1. CaLTHaA foliis orbiculatis crenatis, flore mafere. 
Marſh Marigold with round crenated Leaves, and 2 
larger Flower. This is the Populago flare majore. Tourn. 
Inſt. 273. Populago with a larger Flower. 

2. CaLTHa foliis orbiculato-cordatis crenatis flore mi- 
nore. Marſh Marigold with round Heart-ſhaped Leaves 
which are crenated, and a ſmaller Flower. 

Theſe two Sorts are ſuppoſed to be the ſame, but | 


have never obſerved either of them to vary, either in 


their natural Places of Growth, or when they are fe- 
moved into a Garden. They both grow upon moiſt 
boggy Land, in many Parts of England, but the firſt 
is the moſt common ; of this there is a Variety, with 
very double Flowers, which for its Beauty is preſerves 
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in Gardens. This is propagated by parting the Roots 
in Autumn, and ſhould be planted in a moiſt Soil, and 
a ſhady Situation; as there are often ſuch Places in Gar- 
dens, where few other Plants will thrive, ſo theſe may 
be allowed to have Room, and during their Seaſon of 
flowering, will afford an agreeable Variety. The Sort 
with double Flowers, doth not appear fo early in the 
Spring as the ſingle, but continues much longer in Beau- 
ty. It flowers in May, and if the Seaſon is not very 
warm, will continue till the Middle of June. 

CALYX, The Cup incloſing the Flower; it is alſo 
ſtyled the Empalement. 

CAMARA. See Lantana. 

CAMERARIA. Plum. Nov. Gen. 18. Tab. 29. Lin. 
Cen. Plant. 264. 

This Plant was ſo named by Father Plumier, in Ho- 
nour of Foachim Camerarius, a Phyſician and Botaniſt 
of Nuremberg; who publiſhed an Edition of Matthiolus, 
in Latin and High Dutch, with new F igures of the 
Plants, and many Obſervations. - 

The Charatters are, 

The Flower bath a ſbort permanent Empalement of one 
Leaf cut into five acute Segments at the Top : The Flower 
is of one Leaf, Salver-ſbaped, bavins a long cylindrical 
Tube at Bottom, which is enlarged above, and divided at 
the Top into five acute Segments, which ſpread borizon- 
tally. It bath five ſbort inflexed Stamina, terminated by 
obtuſe membranaceous Summits. In the Bottom of the Tube 
are ſituated tuo roundiſh Germen, having one common 
Style, which is cylindrical, and the Length of the Stamina, 
crowned by two Stigma; the under one is orbicular and flat, 
the other is concave. The Germen becomes tus long, taper, 
leafy Capſules, filled with oblon®cylindrica! Seeds. 

The Species are, 

1. CAMERARIA foliis ſubrotundis, utringue acutis. 
Hort. Cliff. 76. Lin. Sp. Plant. 210. This is the Camera- 
ria lata Myrti folio. Plum. Nov. Gen. 18. Cameraria 
with a broad Myrtle Leaf. 

2. CAMERARIA foliis linear. bus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 210. 
This is the Cameraria anguſſe linarie folio. Plum. Nov. 
Gen. 18. Cameraria with narrow Toad Flax Leaves. 

The firſt Sort was ſent me from the Havanna, where 
it grows naturally in great Plenty. This riſes. with a 
ſhrubby Stalk, to the Height of 10 or 12 Feet, dividing 
into ſeveral Branches, garniſhed with roundiſh pointed 


Leaves placed oppoſite, and manv ſmooth tranſverſe 


Veins running from the Midrib to the Borders. The 
Flowers are produced at the End of the Branches in looſe 
Cluſters; which have long Tubes enlarging gradually up- 
ward, and at the Jop are cut into five Segments, broad 
at their Baſe, but end in ſharp Points: "The Flower is 
of a yellowiſh white Colour. After the Flowers are 
fallen, the Germen become two leafy Capſules joined 
at their Baſe, and have two ſwelling Protuberances on 
each fide at the Bottom, the Midele being extended 
conſiderably longer; thete have one Cell, filled with cy- 
lindrical Seeds. It flowers in Auguſt, but never produces 
any Seeds in England. 

The 2d Sort hath an irregular ſhrubby Stalk, which 
riles about 8 Feet high, ſending out irregular Branches, 
garniſhed with very narrow, thin Leaves placed op- 
polite at each Joint; theſe have two Ribs running longi- 
tudinally through each. The Flowers are produced 
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ſcatteringly at the End of the Branches, and are ſhaped 
like thoſe of the former, but ſmaller. Both theſe Plants 
abound with an acrid milky Juice like the Spurge. This 
Sort grows naturally in Jamaica. 

Theſe Plants are propagated by Seeds, which muſt 
be procured from the Places of their Growth. They 
may alſo be propagated by Cuttings planted in a hot Ped 
during the Summer Months: They muſt have a Bark 
Stove, for they are very tender Plants; but in warm 
Weather muſt have Plenty. of Air. 

CAMPANIFORM Flowers, ſuch Flowers as in 
Shape reſemble a Bell. 

_ CAMPANULA, Tourn. Int. Lin. Gen. Plant. 201. 
So called, becauſe the Flowers reſemble a little Bell. 
The Chara#ers are, 

The Empalement is divided into ve acute Parts, is 
upright, ſpreading, and reſts upon the Germen. The Fl:w- 
er is of ene Leaf ſbaped like a Bell, ſpreading at the _= 
where there are Holes. In the Bottom is ſituated the 
cornered NeHarium, which is joined to the Top of the Re- 
ceptacle. It bath five ſbort Stamina, which are inſerted 
in the Top of the Valves of the Neflarium, terminated by 
long compreſſed Summits : Below the Receptacle is fituated 
the angular Germen, ſupporting a Style which is langer 
than the Stamina, and crowned by a thick, oblong, tripar- 
tite Stigma. The Empalement afterward becomes a roun- 
diſh angular Capſule, which in ſome Species have three, and 
in others five Cells, each baving a Hele teward the Top, 
through which the Seeds are ſcattered when ripe, 

The Species are, 

1. Caur Ax LA foliis ovatis glabris ſubſerratis, caule 
erecto paniculato, ramulis brevibus. Bell Flower with oval, 
ſmooth Leaves ſawed below, an upright paniculated Stalk, 
and ſhort Branches. Campanula pyramidata altiſſima. 
Tourn. Inſt. 109. Talleſt pyramidal Bell Flower. 

2. CaMPANULA foliis radicalibus cbovatis, caulinis 
lancevlato-linearibus ſubſerratis — remot it. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 164. Bell Flower with lower Leaves oval, and 
thoſe on the Stalks narrow, Spear-ſhaped, and ſawed, 
and growing cloſe to the Stalks. "This is the Campanula 
perfice folia. Cluſ. Hiſt. 171. Peach leafed Bell Flower. 

3. CAMPANULA capſulis guinguelacularibus teflis, ca- 
lycis finubus reflexis. Vir. Cliff 16. Bell Flower with a 
covered Capfule having five Cells, and the Borders ct 
the Cup reflexed. This is the Campanula bortenſts folio 
& flore eblongo, C. B P. Garden Bell Flower with an 
oblong Leaf and Flower, called Canterbury Bell Flower. 

4. CAMPANULA caule angulato, filiis peiivlatis, coly- 
cibus ciliatis, pedunculis trifidis. Fir. Cliff. 16. Bell 
Flower with an angular Stalk, Leaves having Petals, a 
hairy Empalement, and a trifid Foot Stalk. This is the 
Campanula vulgatior, faliit urtice vel major & aſperior. 
C. B. P. 94. More common, or greater and rougher 
Bell Flower with Nettle Leaves. 

5. CAMPANULA folits evato-lanceclatis, caule ſimpli- 
ciſſimo tereti, fleribus ſelitariis pedunculatis fruflibus cer- 
nuts. Vir. Cliff. 17. Bell Flower with oval Spear- 
ſhaped Leaves, 2 ſingle taper Stalk, Flowers growing 
ſingly upon Foot Stalks, and pendent Fruit. I his is 
the Campanula maxima foliis latiſſimis. C. B. P. 94. 
Greateſt Bell Flower with broadeſt Leaves. 

6. CAMPANUL A foliis undulatis redicalibus lanceolats- 
ovalibus, paniculs coarttatd. Hort, Upſal. Bell Flower 
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with waved Leaves; thoſe growing near the Stalk oval 
and Spear-ſhaped, and a compreſſed Panicle. This is 
the Campanula radice eſculentd. H. L. Bell Flower 
with an eſculent Rout, commonly called Rampion. 

7. CamMPANULA caule angulato fimplict, floribus ſeſſili— 
bus capituls terminali. Vir. Cliff. 16. Bell Flower with 
a ſingle angular Stalk, Flowers growing cloſe, and ter- 
minating in a Head. This is the Campanula pratenſis 
flare conglomerato, C. B. P. 94. Meadow Bell Flower 
with Flowers gathered in Bunches. 

8. CAMPANULA caule ramoſiſſimo diffuſo foliis oblongis 
ſubcrenatis, calycibus ſalitariis corolla longioribus, capſulis 
priſmaticis, Hort. Upſal. 41. Bell Flower with a very 
branching diffuſed Stalk, oblong crenated Leaves, ſoli- 
tary Flower Cups longer than the Petal, and priſmatick 
Capſules. Campanula arvenſis erecta Eupbraſie luteæ, 
ſeu Triſſaginis appulæ feoliis, H. Cath. Upright Field 
Bell Flower with yellow Eye-bright Leaves. 

9. CAMPANULA caule ramoſo faliis ovatis ſeſſilibus, 
floribus pedunculatis terminatricibus. This is the Cam- 
panula arvenſis erefia. H. L. Upright Field Bell Flower. 

10. CAMPANULA caule boſt ſubramoſo flridto, foliis 
oblongis crenatis, calycibus aggregatis corolla longiaribus, 
capſulis priſmaticis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 168. This is the Cam- 
panula arvenſis minima eretia. Mor. Hiſt. 2. 457. Leaſt 
upright Field Bell Flower, or ſmall Venus Looking 
Glaſs. | 

11. CAMPANULA caule dichotomo, feliis ſeſſilibus utrin- 
gue dentatis. Hort. Cliff. 65. Bell Flower with a Stalk 
divided in two, and Leaves growing cloſe to the Stalks, 
which are indented on both Sides, This is the Campa- 
nula minor annua, foliis incifis. Mor. Hiſt. 1. 458. Smal- 
ler annual Bell Flower with cut Leaves. 

12, CAMPANULA caule ſubdiviſo ramsfiſſimo, foliis li- 
nearibus acuminatis. Hort. Cliff. 66. Bell Flower with 
a very branching, divided Stalk, and very narrow point- 
ed Leaves. This is the Campanula pentagonia flare am- 
pliffimo Thracia. Tourn. Inſt. 112. Five cornered Bell 
Flower of Thrace, with a very large Flower. 

13. CAMPANULA caule ſimplici, feliis. cordatis denta- 
tis amplexicaulibus, floribus feſſilibus aggregatis. Hort. 
Upſal. 40. Bell Flower with a ſingle Stalk, Heart-ſhap- 
ed indented Leaves which embrace the Stalk, and Flowers 
gathered together and growing cloſe to the Stalk. This 

is the Campanula pentagonia perfoliata. Mor. Hiſt. 2. P. 
457. Five cornered perfoliate Bell Flower. | 

14. CAMPANULA caule rameſo, folits linguiformibus 
crenulatis margine cartilagines. Prod. Leyd. 246. Pell 
Flower with a branching Stalk, Tongue-ſhaped crenu- 
lated Leaves with ſtiff Edges. This is the Campanula 
miner Americana, foliis rigidis flare cerules patulo. H. L. 
107. Smaller American Bell Flower with ſtift Leaves, 
and a blue ſpreading Flower. 

is. Ca²ν¹¹ννEl A Vallis baſtatis dentatis oppoſitis peti- 
olatis, capſulis quinquelicularibus. Lin. Sp. Plant, 168. 
Bell Flower with Spear-ſhaped, indented Leaves grow- 
ing oppoſite, and having Foot Stalks, and Capſules with 
five Cells. This is the Campanula Canarienſis atriplicis 
Folio, tuberaſa radice, Canary Bell Flower with an 
Orach Leaf, and a tuberous Root. 

There are ſeveral other Species of this Genus, ſome 
of which grow naturally in England, and others in the 
northern Parts of Europe, which have but little Beau- 
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ty, therefore are ſeldom cultivated in Gardens. Ther, 
are allo ſeveral Varieties of ſome of the Sorts licre 
mentioned, which I ſhall take Notice of in their pro- 
per Place; but as they are not diftin& Species, I have 
omitted them in the above Lift. | 

The firſt Sort hath thick tuberous Roots which are 
milky; this ſends out three or four ſtrong, ſmooth 
upright StalKs, which riſe near four Feet high, garniſh. 
ed with ſmooth oblong Leaves, whoſe Fdges are a lit. 
tle indented. The lower Leaves are much broader 
than thoſe which adorn the Stalks. The Flowers ate 
preduced from the Side of the Stalks, and are re- 
gularly fct on for more than Half the Length of the 
Stalks, forming a fort of Pyramid; theſe are large, open, 
and ſhaped like a Bell. The moſt common Colour ot 
the Flowers is a light Blue; there have been ſome with 
white Flowers, but the latter is molt eſteemed. 

This Plant is cultivated to adorn Halls, and to place 
before Chimnies in Summer, when in flower, for which 
Purpoſe there is no Plant more proper; for when the 
Rcots are ſtrong, they will ſend out four or five Stalks, 
which will riſe as many Feet high, and are garniſhed 
with Flowers great Part of their Length. Theſe upright 
Stalks ſend out ſome ſhort Side Branches, which are alſo 
adorned with Flowers, ſo that by ſpreading the upright 
Stalks to a flat Frame compoſed of flender Sticks (as 
is uſually practiſed) the whole Plant is formed into the 
Shape ot a Fan, and will ſpread near the Width of a 
common Fire Place. When the Flowers begin to open, 
the Pots are removed into the Rooms, where, being 
ſhaded from the Sun, and kept from the Rain, the 
I_tewers will continue long in Beauty, and if the Pots 
are every Night removed- into a more airy Situation, 
but not expoſed to heavy Rains, the Flowers will be 
fairer, and continue much longer in Beauty, | 

The Plants which are thus treated are ſeldom fit 
for the Purpoſe the following Seaſon, therefore a Sup- 
ply of- young Plants ſhould be annually raiſed. The 
common Method of propagating them, is by dividing 
the Root; the beſt Time for which is in S-ptember, 
that the Offsets may get ſtrong Roots before Winter. 

This Method of propagating by Offsets is the quick- 
eſt, therefore generally practiſed, but the Plants which 
are raiſed from Seeds, are always ſtronger, and the 
Stalks will riſe higher, and produce a greater Num- 
ber of Flowers, therefore I recommend it to the Prac- 
tice of the Curious; but in order to obtain good Sccds, 
there ſhould be ſome ſtrong plants placed in a warm 
Situation, near a Pale, or Wall, in Autumn; and, it 
the following Winter ſhould prove ſevere, they ſhould 
be covered either with Hand Glaſſes, or Mats, to pre- 
vent their being injured by Froſt ; in Summer when 
the Flowers are fully open, if the Seaſon ſhould prove 
very wet, the Flowers muſt be ſcreened from great Rains, 
otherwiſe there will be no good Seeds produced, and ihe 
not obſerving this, has occaſioned many to believe that 
the Plants do not bear Seeds in England, which is a 

reat Miſtake, for I have raiſed great Numbers of th? 

lants from Seeds of my own ſaving; but I have al- 
ways found that the Plants which have been long 
propagated by Offsets, do ſeldom produce Sceds, and 
many other Plants which are propagated by Slips, ot 
Cuttings, in a few Years become barren. 
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When the Seeds are cbtained, they muſt be ſown in 
Autumn in Pots, or Boxes, filled with light undunged 
Earth, and placed in the open Air till the Froſt, or 
hard Rains come on, when they ſhould be placed under 
a hot Bed Frame, where they may be ſheltered from 
both, but in mild Weather the Glaſſes ſhould be drawn 
off every Day, that they may enjoy the free Air; with 
this Management the Plants will come up early in the 
Spring, and then they muſt be removed out of the 
Frame, placing them firſt in a warm Situation, but 
when the Seaſon becomes warm, they ſhould be re- 
moved where they may have the Morning Sun only. 
During the following Summer they muſt be kept clean 
from Weeds, and in very dry Weather, now and then, 
refreſhed with Water, which muſt be given with great 
Caution, for the Roots are very ſubject to rot with 
Moifture. In September the Leaves of the Plants will 
begin to decay, at which Time they ſhould be tranſ- 
planted; therefore there muſt be one or two Beds pre- 
pared, in Proportion to the Number of Plants. Theſe 
Reds muſt be in a warm Situation, and the Farth light, 
ſandy, and without any Mixture of Dung, which laſt 
is an Enemy to this Plant. If the Situation of the 
Place is low, or the natural Soil moiſt, the Beds muſt 
be raiſed five or fix Inches above the Surface of the 
Ground, and the natural Soil removed a Foot and a Halt 
deep, putting Lime Rubbiſh, or Stones, eight or nine 
Inches thick in the Bottom of the Trench to drain off 
the Moiſture. When the Beds are prepared, the Plants 
muſt be taken out of the Pots, or Caſes, very careful- 
ly, ſo as not to break or bruiſe their Roots, for they 
are very tender, and, on being broken, the milky Juice 
will flow out plentifully, which will greatly weaken 
them. Theſe ſhould be planted at about four Inches 


| Diſtance each Way, with the Head, or Crown of the 


Root, half an Inch below the Surface; if there hap- 
pens a gentle Shower of Rain ſoon after they are plant- 
ed, it will be of great Service to the Plants, but as the 
Seaſon ſometimes proves very dry at this Time of the 
Year, in that Cafe, it will be proper to give them a 
gentle Watering three or four Days after they ate plant- 
ed, and to cover the Beds with Mats every Day, to pre- 
vent the Sun from drying the Earth, but theſe muſt 
be taken off in the Evening, that the Dew may fall on 
the Ground. "Towards the End of Oc7cber the Beds 
ſhould be covered over with ſome old Tanrers Bark to 
keep out the Froſt, and where there is not Convenien- 
cy of covering them with Frames, they ſhould be arch- 
ed over with Hoops, that in ſevere Froſts they may be 
covered with Mats, for theſe Plants, when young, are 
often deſtroyed in V/inter, where this Care is wanting. 
In Spring the Corerings mult be removed, ard the fol- 
lowing Summer the Plants muſt be kept clean from 
Weeds; and, it tie Seafon ſhould prove very dry, they 
muſt now and then be refreſhed with Water. The fol- 
lowing Autumn the Surface of the Ground ſhould be 
ſtired betwcen the Plants, and fome freſh Earth ſpread 
over the Beds, and in Winter covered as before. In 
theſe Beds the Plants may remain two Years, during 
which Time they muſt be treated in the Manner be 

fore direQed, by which Time the Roots will be ſtrong 
enough to flower, ſo in September they ſhould be care- 
fully taken up, and ſome of the moſt promiſing, plant- 
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ed in Pots; the others may be planted into warm Bor- 
ders, or in a freſh Bed, at a greater Diſtance than be- 
fore, to allow them Room to grow. "Theſe Plan s 
which are potted ſhould be ſheltcred in Winter from 
great Rains and hard Froſts, otherwiſe they will be in 
Danger of rotting, or at leaſt will be ſq weakened, as 
not to flower with any Strength the following Sum- 
mer; and thoſe which are planted in the full Ground, 
ſhould have ſome old Tanners Bark laid round them, 
to prevent the Froſt from entering decp to the Roots ; 
with this Management theſe Plants may be brought 
to the utmoſt Perfection, and a conſtant Succeition cf 
good Roots raiſed, which will be much preferable to 
thoſe which are propagated by Offsets. I have been in- 
formed there is a double Flower of this Kind, but 
have never ſeen it. This Sort is by ſome called Steeple 
Bell Flower. 

The 2d Sort grows naturally in the northern Parts 
of Europe, but has been long cultivated in the Engli/b 
Gardens; of this there are the ſingle, blue, and white 
Flower, which have been long here; and the double 
Flower of both Colours, which have not been more 
than twenty Years in England, but have been -propa- 
gated in ſuch Plenty, as to have almoſt baniſhed thoſe 
with ſingle Flowers from the Gardens. Theſe are 
eaſily propagated by parting their Roots in Autumn, 
every Head which is then ſlipped off will take Root; 
they are extreme hardy, ſo will thrive in any Soil or 
Situation, therefore are very proper Furniture for the 
common Borders of the Flower Garden. 

This hath a Root compoſed of many Fibres, and 
ſends up an angular, or channeled ſtiff Stalk, about 
two Feet anda Half high, which is garniſhed with ob- 
long, oval, ſtiff Leaves near the Root, which come 
without Order, but thoſe on the Stalks are longer 
and narrower, having their Edges ſlightly indented, and 
are of a ſhining green. The Flowers are produced to- 
wards the upper Part of the Stalk, upon ſhort Foot 
Stalks. Theſe are ſhaped like thoſe of the former Sort, 
but are ſmaller, and more expanded, This Sort flowers 
in June and July, and in cool Seaſons there will be ſome 
great Part of Augu/t. 

The zd Sort is a biennial Plant, which periſhes ſoon 
after it hath ripened Seeds. It grows naturally in the 
Woods of Jah and Auftria, but is cultivated in the Eu- 
gliſb Gardens tor the Beauty of its Flowers, of this Sort 
there are the following Varieties, the blue, the purple, 
the white, the ſtriped; and double flowering, but tlie 
two laſt are not very common in England, 

This hath oblong, rough, hairy Leaves, which are 
ſerrated on their Idges, coming out without Order 


ſrom the Root, from the Center of theſe a ſtiſf, hairy, 


furrowed Stalk, ariſes about two Feet high, ſending 
out ſeveral lateral Branches, from the Bottom upward, 
garniſhed with long, narrow, hairy Leaves, ſawed on their 
Fdges, and placed alternately; from the ſeting on vi 


- theſe Leaves, come out the Foot Staiks of the Flower; 


thoſe which are on the lower Part of the Stalk and 
Branches, being four or five Inches long, diminiſhing 
gradually in their Length upward, ard thereby form a 
Sort of Pyramid. The Flowers oi this Kind are very 
large, ſo make a fine Appearance; theie come out ike 
Beginning of June, and, if the Seaſon is not very bale 
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will continue a Month in Beauty. The Seeds ripen in 
September, and the Plants decay ſoon after. 

It is propagated by Seeds, which muſt be ſown in 
Spring, on an open Bed of common Farth, and when 
the Plants are fit to remove, they ſhould be tranſplant- 
ed into the Flower Nurſery, in Beds fix Inches aſunder, 
obſerving to water them frequently till they have ta- 
ken new Root, after which they will require no other 
Culture, but to keep them clean from Weeds till the 
tollowing Autumn, when they ſhould be tranſplanted 
into the Borders of the Flower Garden. As theſe Plants 
decay the ſecond Year, there ſhould be annually young 
ones raiſed to ſucceed them; but if you permit the Seeds 


to fall, the Plants will riſe in plenty and require no Care 


but to tranſplant them. 

The 4th Sort hath a perennial Root, which ſends up 
ſeveral {tiff hairy Stalks, having two Ribs, or Angles. 
Theſe put out a few ſhort Side Branches, garniſhed with 


oblong pointed hairy Leaves, deeply ſawed on their Edges. 


Toward the upper Part of the Stalks, the Flowers come 
out alternately, upon ſhort trifid Foot Stalks, having 
hairy Empalements. The Flowers are ſhaped as the 
former, but ſhorter, ſpread more at the Brim, and are 
pretty deeply cut into many acute Segments, This flow- 
ers in June, and the Seeds ripen in Autumn. 

The Varieties of this are, the deep and pale blue; the 
White with ſingle Flowers, and the ſame Colours with 
double Flowers. The double Sorts are propagated by 
parting their Roots in Autumn, which ſhould be an- 
nually performed, otherwiſe the Flowers are apt to de- 
generate to ſingle; the Soil ſhould not be too light, or 
rich, in which they are planted, for in either of theſe 
they will degenerate; but in a ſtrong freſh Loam, their 
Flowers will be in the greateſt Perfection. The Plants 
are extreme hardy, ſo may be planted in any Situation; 
thoſe with ſingle Flowers do not merit a Place in Gardens. 

The 5th Sort grows naturally in the nothern Parts of 
England ; this hath a perennial Root, compoſed of many 
fieſhy Fibres, which abound with a _ Juice, from 
which ariſe ſeveral ſtrong, round, fingle Stalks, 
which never put out Branches, but are garniſhed with 
oval Spear-ſhaped Leaves, ſlightly indented on their 
Edges, which are placed alternately. Toward the up- 
per Part of the Stalk, the Flowers come out ſingly up- 
on ſhort Foct Stalks ; theſe ſpread open at the Brim, 
where they are deeply cut into five acute Segments; 

after the Flowers are paſt, the Empalement becomes a 
five cornered Seed Veſlel, which turns downward till 
ihe Seeds are ripe, when it riſes upward again. 

The Varieties of this are the blue, purple, and white 
fowering, This Sort is eaſily propagated by Seeds, 
which it ſuffered to ſcatter, the Plants will come up in 
great Plenty the following Spring, when they may be 
tranſplanted into the Nurſery till Autumn, at which 
Time they ſhould be tranſplanted where they are deſign- 
£d to remain. As this Sort delights in Shade, the Flants 
may be placed under Trees, or in ſhady Borders where 
few better Things will thrive, and the Flowers afford 
an agreeable Variety. It flowers in June and July, and 
the Seeds ripen in Autumn. 

The 6th Sort hath roundiſh fleſhy Roots, which are 
much cultivated in France for Sallets, and ſome Years 
paſt it was cultivated in the Engliſh Gardens, but is now 
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generally neglected. It grows naturally in ſeveral Part, 
of England, but thoſe Roots never grow to half the Size 
of thoſe which are cultivated., This is propagated bi 
Sceds, which ſhould be ſown in a ſhady Border the lat. 
ter End of May, and when the Plants are about an Inch 
high, the Ground ſhould be hoed, as is practiſed for 
Onions, to cut up the Weeds, and thin the Plants to 
the Diſtance of 3 or 4 Inches; and when the Weed: 
come up again, they muſt be hoed over to deſtroy them; 
this, if well performed in dry Weather, will make th. 
Ground clean for a conſiderable Lime, fo that being 
three Limes repeated, it will keep the Plants clean till 
Winter, which is the Seaſon for eating the Roots 
when they may be taken up for Uſe as they are wanted, 
Theſe will continue good till April, at which Time 
they ſend out their Stalks, when they will become hard 
and unfit for uſe, as do alſo thoſe Roots which have 
flowered, ſo that the young Roots only are fit for the 
Table; therefore when the Seeds are ſown too early, 
the Plants frequently run up to flower the ſame Year, 
which ſpoils their Roots. 

This Sort ſends out upright Stalks about two Feet 
high, which are garniſhed with oblong Spear-ſhaped 
Leaves, placed alternately. Towards the upper Part of 
the Stalk the ſmall Bell Flowers are produced, ſtanding 
upright, cloſe to the Stalk; ſome of- theſe Flowers are 
blue, and others are white ; they come out in Fune and 
July, and the Seeds ripen in Autumn. 

The 7th Sort grows naturally upon chalky Paſtures 
in many Parts of England, where the Stalks riſe near 
a Foot high, but in other Places it grows to double that 
Height, which has occaſioned their being taken for two 
diſtin Plants. This hath a perennial Root, which ends 
up ſeveral round hairy Stalks, which often rife upward 
of two Feet high; the Bottom Leaves are broad, and 
ſtand upon long Foot Stalks ; theſe are ſlightly ſawed on 
their Edges. Thoſe which are upon the Stalks are long, 
narrow, have no Foot Stalks, and are placed alternately 
at conſiderable Diſtances, From the Wings of the 
Leaves, towards the upper Part of the Stalk, come out 
long naked Foot Stalks, ſupporting two. or three Betl- 
ſhaped Flowers, cloſely joined together in a Head, and 
the main Stalk is terminated by a large Cluſter of the 
fame Flowers, which are ſucceeded by roundiſh Cap- 
ſules filled with ſmall Seeds. This Plant is eaſily pro- 
pagated by Seeds, or parting the Roots, and will thrive 
in any Soil or Situation. It flowers ip July, and the 
Seeds ripen in Autumn. 

The Sth Sort is an annual Plant which riſes with 
ſlender Stalks a Foot. high, branching out on every Side, 
which are garniſhed with oblong Leaves, a little curled 
on their Edges; from the Wings of the Leaves come 
out the Flowers, ſitting cloſe to the Stalks, which are 
of a beautiful purple, inclining to a violet-Colour, divid- 
ed into five Segments, which reſemble ſo many Leaves, 
and in the Evening contract and fold into a pentagonal 


Figure, from whence it is by ſome titled Viola Pentagonia, 


or five cornered Violet. The Empalement which en- 
compaſſes the Flower, is compoſed of five long, narrow, 

reen Leaves, which ſpread open, and are much longer 
than the Petals of the Flower ; theſe remain on the Top 
of the priſmatick Seed Veſſel, which is filled with ſmall 


angular Seeds. If this Plant is ſown in Autumn, it will 
grow 
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row much taller, and flower a Month. earlier than 
when ſown in Spring. The autumnal Plants will flower 
in May, and the Spring Plants in June and July. There 
is a Variety of this with white Flowers, and another 
with pale purple. ; : 

The 9th Sort is the common Fenus Looking Glaſs, 
which hath been long cultivated in the Englib Gardens. 
This ſeldom riſes more than fix Inches high, with a 
Stalk branching from the Bottom upward, and garniſh- 
ed with oval Leaves, fitting cloſe to the Stalks, from 
the Baſe of which the Branches are produced, which 
are terminated by Flowers, very like thoſe of the for- 
mer Sort. | | 

The 10th Sort grows naturally in England, in arable 
Land ; this ſends out an upright Stalk, about 6 or 7 
Inches high, and near the Root there are a few lateral 
Branches, which are weak, and fpread out on every Side. 
Theſe are garniſhed with oval obtuſe Leaves, ſlightly 
indented on their Edges, and placed alternately. At the 
Extremity of the Branches the Flowers are produced in 
{mall Cluſters, which are ſmall, but of the ſame Shape 
with the former, having a five leaved Empalement, 


much longer than the Petal, the Seed Veſſel is ſhaped 


like the two former, but ſmaller. 

The 11th Sort grows naturally in the South of France 
and Italy. This is a low annual Plant, which ſeldom 
riſes fix Inches high, but divides into many Branches, 

rniſhed with ſhort oval Leaves, fitting cloſe to the 

ranches, and deeply indented on both Sides. The 
Flowers are produced at the Ends of the Branches, 
they are ſhaped like thoſe of the other three Sorts laſt 
mentioned, but ſmall, their Colour leſs beautiful, and 
the Leaves of the Empalement are broader. 

The 12th Sort grows naturally in Thrace, but hath 
been long in the Engliſh Gardens. This is a low annual 
Plant, which riſes little more than fix Inches high; the 
Stalks divide by Pairs, and frequently there ariſes a 
Branch from the Middle of the Diviſions; the lower 
Leaves are oblong and obtuſe, but thoſe toward the 
Fnd of the Branches are much narrower, and pointed. 
The Flowers come out ſingle at the End of the 
Branches, having a long five-leaved Empalement, and 
are larger than thoſe of thethree laſt Sorts, and of a fine 
blue Colour; the Seeds are like thoſe of the eighth Sort. 

The 9th Sort is the old Venus Looking Glaſs, which 
was formerly cultivated in Gardens, but the 8th Sort 
has almoſt ſupplanted it, being a much taller Plant, and 
the Flowers are larger, but their Colour is leſs beautiful, 
however it produces a greater Quantity of Seeds, fo is 
to be had in Plenty, and there are few Perſons, who. 
are curious enough to diſtingmſh them. | 

This was formerly ſown in Gardens for Edgings to- 
Borders, as were ſeveral other low annual Flowers, for 
which Purpoſe they were very improper, becauſe the 
Deſign of theſe Edgings are to keep up the Earth of the 
Border, and prevent its waſhing down upon the Gravel 
in the Walks; but theſe Plants make very lender 
Roots, and often there are Gaps where- the Seeds have 
not ſucceeded, whereby the Edgings are broken, which 
renders them unſightly; add to this the Shortneſs of 
their Duration, which is not more than ſix Weeks, 
from the Plants making a tolerable Verdure, to their 
Sceds being formed, when their Beauty decays, ſo that 
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theſe Plantsare by no Means adapted to this Purpoſe ; 
therefore the Seeds ſhould be ſown in ſmall Patches, be- 


tween taller lowering Plants where they are to remain, 


and the only Culture they require is to keep them clean 
from Weeds. If theſe, and the Venus Navelwort, Dwarf 
Lychnis, Candy Tuft, and other low annual Flowers, 
are properly mixed in the Borders of the Flower Gar- 
den, and ſown at two or three different Seafons, to have 
a Succeſſion of them in flower, they will afford an a- 
greeable Variety. If theſe Seeds are ſown in Autumn, 
the Plants will flower early in May, but thoſe ſown in 
Spring, will not flower till the Middle of June, and if 
a third ſowing is performed about the Middle of May, 
the Plants will flower in Auguſt, but from the laſt Sow- 
ing, good Seeds muſt not be expected. 

The 13th Sort is an annual Plant, which in good 
Ground will riſe a Foot and a Half, but in poor Land, 
or where it grows wild among Corn, ſcarcely riſes ſix 
Inches. The Stalk is ſingle, rarely putting out any 
Branches, unleſs near the Roct, from whence there are 
ſometimes one or two ſhort lateral Branches produced. 
The Leaves are roundiſh, and embrace the Stalk at 
their Baſe, their Edges are ſharply ſawed, and from 
their Baſe comes out a cloſe Tuft of Flowers, ſurrounded 
by the Leaf, as in an Empalement. The Flowers are 
five cornered, ſhaped like thoſe of the Venus Looking 
Glaſs, but much ſmaller ; theſe are produced the whole 
Length of the Stalk. The Seeds are incloſed in ſhort 
Capſules, ſhaped like thoſe of the former Sorts. It 
grows in /taly, and alſo in Virginia. If the Seeds of 


this Sort are permitted to ſcatter, the Plants will come 


up without Care, or the Seeds may be ſown in Spring, 
in the fame Manner as thoſe of the laſt Sorts, and treat- 
ed the ſame Way. | 

The 14th Sort is a Native of America, but has been 
long cultivated in the Gardens of the Curious, both in 
England and Holland, This hath many rigid oblong 
Leaves coming out from the Root on every Side, which 
form a Sort of Head like thoſe of Houſe-leek, and are 
crenated, having a ſtrong Rib running on their Border 
longitudinally. From the Center of the Plant proceeds 
the Stalk, which riſes about a Foot high, and is thin- 
ly garniſhed with very narrow ſtiff Leaves, of, a ſhin- 
ing green. From the Wings of the Leaves, come out 
the Foot Stalks of the Flower, which are from two to 
four Inches long, each being terminated by one ſpread- 
ing Bell-ſhaped Flower, whole Empalement is ſhort, and 
cut into five acute Segments. The Style of this is longer 
than the Petal, and is crowned by a bifid Stigma. 
There is a white and a blue Flower of this Sort, but in 
Holland they have it with a double Flower. This doth: 
not produce Seeds in England, ſo is only propagated by 
Offsets; theſe may be taken off from the old Plants in 
Auguſt, that they may get good Root before the cold 
Weather begins; they muſt be planted in ſmall Pots, 
filled with freſh, light, loamy Earth, and placed in the 
Shade until they have taken Root, then they may be 
placed with other hardy exoticks, and in Autumn re- 
moved into Shelter, for they will not live abroad. It 
flowers in July and Aug. 

The 15th Sort is a Native of the Canary Ilands, from 
whence it was introduced to the Gardens in Europe, 
where it hath been many Years cultivated, and of late 


Years: 
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Years great Numbers of the Plants have been raiſed 
from Seeds, which were brought from thence, but the 
Flowers of theſe new raiſed Plants are not fo well co- 
loured as thoſe of the old ones, 

'This hath a thick ficſhy Root, of an irregular Form, 
ſometimes running downward like a Parſnep, at other 
Times dividing into ſeveral Knobs near the Top, and 
when any Part of the Root is broken, there iſſues out 
a milky Juice at the Wound, There are many ſtrong 
fleſhy Fibres ſent out, which ſtrike deep into the Ground, 
and from theſe a numerous Quantity of ſmall ones. From 
the Head, or Crown of the Root, ariſes one, two, three, 
or more Stalks, in Proportion to the Size of the Root; 
but that in the Cenger is generally larger, and riſes high- 
er than the others. Theſe Stalks are very tender, round, 
and of a pale green; their Joints are far diftant from 
each other, and when the Roots are ſtrong, the Stalks 
will riſe ten Feet high, ſending out ſeveral ſmaller Side 
Branches. At each Joint they are garniſhed with two, 
three, or four Spear-ſhaped Leaves, with a ſharp point- 
ed Beard on each Side. Theſe are of a Sea-green, 
and, when they firſt come out, are covered ſlightly 
with an Aſh-coloured Pounce. From the Joints of the 
Stalk the Flowers are produced, which are of the per- 
fect Bell-ſhape, and hang downward; they are of a 
Flame Colour, marked with ſtripes of a browniſh red; 
the Flower is divided into five Parts, at the Bottom of 
each is ſituated a Nectarium, covered with a white 
tranſparent Skin, much reſembling thoſe of the Crown 
Imperial, but are ſmaller ; upon each of theſe is ſituated 
a Stamen, which riſes almoſt the Length of the Petal, 
and is terminated by oblong Summits. In the Center 
of the Flower is fituated the Style, which is longer than 
the Stamina, and is crowned by a trifid Stigma, which 
is reflexed. The Flowers begin to open in the Begin- 
ning of Oflober, and there is often a Succeſſion of them 
till March. The Stalks decay to the Root in June, and 
new ones fpring up in Auguſt. 

It is propagated by parting the Roots, which muſt 
be done with Caution, for if they are broken or wound- 
ed, the milky Juice will flow out plentifully, ſo that if 
theſe are planted before the Wounds are ſkined over, 
it occaſions their rotting ; therefore when any of them 
are broken, they ſhould be laid in the Green-houſe a 
few Days to heal. Theſe Roots muſt not be too of- 
ten parted, if they are expected to flower well; for by 
frequent parting, the Roots are weakened. The beſt 
Time for tranſplanting and parting their Roots, is in 
July, ſoon after the Stalks are (decayed. The Farth 
in which theſe ſhould be planted, muſt not be rich, for 
that will cauſe them to be luxuriant in Pranches, and 
but thinly garniſhed with Flowers. The Soil in which 
they have ſucceeded beſt, is a light _ Loam, mixed 
with a fourth Part of ſcreened Lime Rubbiſh ; when 
the Roots are firſt planted, the Pots ſhould: be placed 
in the Shade; and, unleſs the Seaſon is very dry, ſhould 
not be watered, for during the Time they are inactive, 


Met is very injurious to them. About the Middle of 


Auzuft the Roots will begin to put out Fibres, at which 
Time, if the Pots are placed under a hot Bed Frame, 
and as the Nights grows cool, covered with the Glaſſes, 
but opened every Day to enjoy the free Air, it will great- 
ly forward them for flowering, and increaſe their Strength; 
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when the Stalks appear, the Plants muſt be now ang the, 
refreſhed with Water, but not too often, nor in grea! 
Quantity. The Plants thus managed, by the Middle 9; 
September, will have grown ſo tall, as not to be kept 
longer under the Frame, ſo they ſhould be remave; 
into a dry airy Glaſs Caſe, where they may enjoy th« 
free Air in mild Weather, but ſcreened from Cold 
During the Winter Seaſon, they mult be frequently te. 
freſhed with Water, and guarded from Froſt; and in 
Spring, when the Stalks begin to decay, the Pots ſhoy!y 
be ſet abroad in the Shade, and not watercd, 

CAMPHORA. See Laurus. | 

CAMPION.. See Lychnis. 

CANDLE-BERRY-TREE. See My rica. 

CANDY-TUFT. See Iberis. 

CANNA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 1. Cannacerus. Tour, 
Int. R. H. 367. Tab. 192. Indian flowering Recd, any 
by ſome, Indian Cane, In French Baliſiar. 

The Charaers are, 

The Ficwer bath a three leaved Empalement, which i, 
permanent, eres, and coloured. It bath one Petal, divid. 
ed into fix Parts: The three upper Segmenty are cre, aud 
broader than the later, <vbich are langer, two «of which 
are ere, and the other turns back and is twiſied, It hat! 
one Sprar-fhaped Stamina riſing as bigh as the Petal, bun- 
ing the Appearance of a Segment, which hath a fende 
Summit ſitting upan its Border. Below the Empalement i, 
fttuated a reundifh, rough Germen, ſupporting a flat Style, 
with a flender Stigma faſtened ts its Border. The Ger. 
men becomes an oblong, roundifſh, membranaceous C:pſul:, 
baving three langitudinal Furrows, crowned by the Ei pale- 
ment, which bath three Celli filled with reund [nth Seeds, 

The Species are, 

I. Caxxa foliis ovatis. utrinque acuminatis nerviſis, 
Fred. Leyd. Canna with oval nervous Leaves pointed at 
both Ends. This is the Cannacorus latifolius vulgaris, 
Tourn. Common broad leaved flowering Cane. 

2. CAN NA fliis oblongs-evatis, acuminatis, ſegments 
florum anguſlioribus. Canna with oblong, oval, pointed 
Leaves, and the Segments of the Flower narrow. Cai» 
nacorus ampliſſimo folis flare rutilo. Tourn. Inſt. Indian 
flowering Cane with a large Leaf, and redith Flower. 


3. Canxa foliis ovatis obtuſis nerozfts, ſſucis run 


langioribus. Canna with oval obtuſe nervous Leaves, and 
longer Spikes of Flowers, This is the Cannacorus fire 


Coccineo ſplendente. Tourn. Inſt. 357. Indian fowering 


Cane, with a ſhining ſcarlet Flower. 

4. Canna foliis ovatis petielatis uervzſis {patios lorivus 
lbngizre. Canna with oval, obtuſe, nervous 4,cavcs, han- 
ing Foot Stalks, and a longet Hood to the Flower. Ilus 
is the Cannacorus flere; lutes punflato. Tourn, Tit. R. I. 
367. Indian Reed with a yellow ſpotted Flower. 

5. Canna „lis lancevlatis petiolatis encrvilus. Fred, 
Leyd. 11. Canna with Spear-ſhaped, ſinooth Leaves hav- 
ing Foot Stalks, This is the Carmnarorus glaucophyllus, 
ampliore flare, Iridis paluſtris facie. Hort, Eith. 69. In- 
dian Cane with glaucous Leaves, a very large Flower, 
and the Appearance of the Marth /r:s. 

The 1 Sort grows naturally in both Indies : The In- 
habitants of the Britiſh Iſlands, call it Indian Shot, from 
the Roundneſs and Hardneſs of the Seeds. 

This Plant bath a thick, fleſhy, tuberous Root, which 
divides into many irregular Knobs, ſpreading wide * 
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the Surface of the Ground, and ſends out many large 
oval Leaves without any Order ; theſe, at their firſt Ap- 

arance, are twiſted like a Horn, but afterwards ex- 

and and are near a Foot long, and five Inches broad 
in the Middle, leſſening gradually to both Ends, and ter- 
minated in a Point. They have many large tranſverſe 
Veins running from the Midrib to the Sides, which are 
prominent on their under Side; and between each of 
theſe, run two ſmaller, parallel, pointed Veins, which 
are peculiar to this Species. The Stalks are herbaceous, 
riſing four Feet high, and are encompaſſed by the broad 
Icafy Foot Stalks of the Leaves; theſe are compreſſed 
on two Sides; at the upper Part of the Stalk, the Flow- 
ets are produced in looſe Spikes, each being at firit co- 
vered by a leafy Hood, which afterward ſtands below 
the Flower, and turns to a brown Colour. Fach Flow- 
er hath one Petal, which is cut almoſt to the Bottom 
into ſix ſlender Segments, the three upper being broad- 
eſt; theſe are of a bright Scarlet, but the under have a 
Mixture of a paler Colour. The Flower is encompaſſed 
by a three leaved Empalement, which fits upon a ſmall, 
roundiſh, roughGermen, which, after theFlower is fallen, 
ſwells to a large Fruit or Capſule oblong and rough, hav- 


ing three longitudinal Furrows, and is crowned by the 


three leaved Empalement of the Flower which re- 
mains. When the Fruit is ripe, the Capſule opens length- 
ways into three Cells, which are filled with round, hard, 
black, ſhining Seeds. The principal Seaſon of theſe 
Plants flowering, is in June and July, but when they 
are placed in a proper Temperature of Heat, they al- 
ways flower again in Winter and Spring. 

As this is a Native of the warmeſt Parts of America, 
it requires a moderate Stove in Winter, otherwiſe the 
Roots will decay. I have frequently tried to keep it 
through the Winter in a Green-houſe, but could not 
ſucceed; for although ſome have eſcaped, yet they 
were ſo much weakened by the Cold, as not to recover 
Strength the following Summer, to flower in any to- 
lerable Degree of Perfection; ſo that I have fince con- 
ſtantly kept them in Winter in a moderate Stove,'where 
they always flower in that Seaſon, at which Time they 
make a fine Appearance; and in Summer, place them 
abroad in a ſheltered Situation with other tender exotics, 
where they fluwer again, and produce ripe Seeds annually, 

The 2d Sort grows naturally in Carelina, and fome of 
the other northern Provinces of America. The Leaves 
of this are longer than thoſe of the former,, and ter- 
minate in ſharper Points. The; Stalks grow taller, and 
the Segments ot the Flower are much narrower; che 
Colour is a pale red, ſo it makes no great Appearance. 
The Seeds are like thoſe of the former. It the Roots 
of this are planted in warm Borders, and a dry Soil; 
they will live through the Winter in the open Air. I 
have Plants of this Sort in the Chelſea Garden, which 
have ſurvived twelve Winters in a South-Weſt Border, 
without Cover, and flower well every Year. 

The 3d Sort hath larger Leaves than either of the 
former, and the Stalks rife much taller. - I have receiv- 
ed the Seeds from America, by the "Title of Wild Flain- 
tain, aud alſo from the Braziis, The Flower Stalks riſe 
more than fix Feet high. The Leaves are very large, 
thoſe near the Root have long Foot Stalks, The Flow- 
ers are produced in larger Spikes than thoſe of the form- 
er Sorts, and of a much brighter Scarlet. The Secd 
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Veſſels are longer, and the Seeds larger; theſe Differen- 
ces are permanent from Seeds, ſo that I make no doubt 
of its being a diſtinct Species. 

The 4th Sort is leſs common in America. I received 
the Seeds of this from India, but have had two Varicties 
ariſe from the Seeds, one with a plain yellow, and the 
other a ſpotted Flower, which I find are apt to change 
from one to the other, when propagated by Sceds. This 
hath ſhorter and rounder Leaves than either of the 
former Sorts. The Stalks ſeldom rite higher than three 
Feet, and the Spikes of Flowers are like thofe of the 
11t, excepting the Colour ct the Flowers. 

The Seeds of the 5th Sort I received from Carthe- 


gona in New Spain, in 1733, which produced very ſtrong 


Plants the firſt Year, ſome of which flowered the ſame 
Autumn. The Roots are much larger than either of 
the former Sorts, and ſtrike down ſtrong fleſhy Fibres 
deep in the Ground. 'The Stalks rife ieven or cight 
Feet high. The Leaves are near two Feet long, nar- 
row, ſmooth, and ot'a Sea-green Colour. Fhe Fiowers 
are produced .in ſhort, thick Spikes at the Extremity ; 
they are large, and of a pale yellow Colour; the Seg- 
ments of the Petal are broad, but their Shape like thoſe 
of the other Forts. The Seed Veſſels are larger, and 
much longer than thoſe of the other Sorts, but contain 
tewer Seeds, which are very large. Young Plants raiſed 
from Seeds of this Sort, do more certainly flower than old 
Roots, or Offsets taken from them; for the Roots ſend 
out many Offsets, which will ſpread to a conſiderable 
Diſtance where they have Room, but ſeldom produce 
Flowers, ſo that it is the beſt Way to raiſe a Suc- 
ceſſion of Plants from Seeds, and throw out the old ones 
when their Seeds are ripe. 

All the Sorts are propagated by Seed:, which ſhould 
be ſown on a hot Bed in the Spring, and when the 
Plants are fit to remove, they ſhould be tranſplanted in- 
to ſeparate ſmall Pots, filled with rich Kitchen Garden 
Earth, and plunged into a moderate hot Bed of Tan- 
ners Bark, obſerving. to ſhade them till they have taken 
Root; aiter, which, they ſhould have a large Share cf 
free Air admitted to them every Day, in warm Weather, 
and be frequently refreſhed with Water. As thele 
Plants will make great Progreſs in their Growth, they 
muſt be ſhifted into larger Pots filled with the ſame Sort 
of Earth, and Part of them plunged into the hot Bed 
again, and the others may be placed abroad in June, 
with other exotick Plants, in a warm Situation. Ihoſe 
which are placed in the hot, Eed, will be ſtrong enough 
to flower well in the Stove, the following Winter; 
but thole in the open Air, will not flower. before the 
following Summer: Theſe may remain abroad till the 
Beginning of Osber, when they muſt be removed in- 
to the Stove, and treated in the ſame Manncr as the 
old Plants; and in May, if a gentle hot Bed is made, 
and covercd a Foot thick with rich Farth, and the 
Plants turned out of the Pots, planting them with their 
Balls of Earch upon the hot Bed, covering each with a 
Bell Glaſs, which may be raiſed on one Side every Day, 
to admit Air to the Plants; and as theſe advance, they 
mult be gradually inured to bear the open Air. With 
this Management, the Plants will grow much taller, and 
flower ſtronger than thoſe which are kept in Pots, and 


from theſe, good Seeds may be expected in Autumn. 
The 
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The 2d Sort which is much hardier than cither of 
the other, ſhould have a different Treatment. The young 
Plant of this, muſt be earlier inured to the open Air, 
where they may remain till the Froſt begins, then they 
muſt be placed in the Green-houſe, and ſhould have but 
little wet in Winter ; and the Beginning of May, theſe 
ſhould be turned out of the Pots, and planted in a warm 
South Border, in a dry Soil, where they will thrive and 
produce Flowers annually ; but as there is little Beauty 
in this Sort, ſo a few Plants for Variety, will be ſufficient. 
'There is a Variety of this with variegated Leaves, which 
is preſerved in ſome Gardens, and is propagated by part- 
ing the Roots; but this hath little Beauty, ſo is ſcarce 
worth cultivating. 

CANNABINA. Fre Datiſca. 

CANNABIS Liz. Gen. Plant. 988, Hemp. 

The Characters are, | 

It is male and female in different Plants. The male Flow- 
ert bave a froe leaved Empalement which is concave, but 
bade no Petals ; they have five ſbort hairy Stamina, ter- 
minated by oblong, ſquare Summits, The female bave 
permanent Empalements of one Leaf, oblong and pointed. 
They have no Petals but a ſmall Germen ſupporting two 
hong Styles, crowned by acute Stigma; the ſmall Germen 
becomes a globular depreſſed Seed, incloſed m the Empale- 
ment. . 
We have but one Species of this Plant, vis. 

Cannasis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1027. Hemp. This is 
the Cannabis ſativa. C. B. P. 320. Manured Hemp. 

This Plant is propagated in the rich fenny Parts of 
Lincolnſhire, in great Quantities, for its Bark, which is 
uſeful for Cordage, Cloth, &c. and the Seeds afford an 
Oil, which is uſed in Medicine. ; 

Hemp is always ſown on a deep moiſt rich Soil, ſuch 
as is found in Holland, in Lincolnſhire, and the Fens in 
the Ile of Ely, where it is cultivated to great Advan- 
tage, as it might in many other Parts of England, where 
there is the like Soil ; but it will not thrive on Clay, or 
ſtiff cold Land: It will greatly impoverifh the Land, fo 
that this Crop muſt not be repeated on the ſame Ground. 
The Land on which Hemp is defigned to be ſown, 
ſhould be well ploughed, and made very fine by Harrow- 
ing; about the Middle of April is a good Seaſon for ſow- 
ing the Seed : Three Buſhels is the uſual Allowance for 
an Acre, but two is fully fufficient: In the Choice of 
the Seed, the heavieſt and brighteſt-coloured ſhould be 
preferred, and Care ſhould be had to the Kernel of the 
Seed, ſo that ſome of them ſhould be cracked to ſee if 
they have the Germ or future Plant perfect; for in 
fome Places the male Plants are drawn out too ſoon 
from the female; 7. e. before they have impregnated 
the female Plants with the Farina; in which Caſe, 
though the Seeds produced by theſe female Plants my 
ſeem fair to the Eye, yet they will not grow, as is well 
known to the Inhabitants of Bictar, Swineſbead, and 
Dunningten, three Pariſhes in the Fens of Lincolnſhire, 
where Hemp is cultivated in great Abundance, who 
have dearly bought their Experience. | 

When the Plants are come up, they ſhould be hoed 
out as is practiſed for Turneps, leaving the Plants a 
Foot or 16 Inches apart ; obſerve alſo to cut down all 
the Weeds, which if done in dry Weather, will deſtroy 


them. This Crop will require a ſecond Hoeing about a 
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Month or ſix Weeks after the firſt, in order to deſiio 
the Weeds : If this be well performed, it will require 
no farther Care; for the Hemp will ſoon after cover the 
Ground, and prevent the Growth of Weeds. 

The firſt Seaſon for pulling the Hemp is about the 
Middle of Auguſl, when they begin to pull what they 
call the Fimble Hemp, which is the male Plants; but 
it would be much better to defer this a Fortnight or 
three Weeks longer, until theſe male Plants have fully 
ſhed their Duſt, without which, the Seeds will prove 
abortive, produce nothing if ſown the next Year, nor 
will thoſe concerned in the Oil Mills give any Thing 
for them, there being only empty Huſks, without any 
Kernels to produce the Oil. Theſe male Plants decay 
ſoon after they have ſhed their Farina. 

The 2d Pulling is a little after Michaelmat, when the 
Seeds are ripe: This is uſnally called Karle Hemp, it 
is the female Plants, which were left at the Time when 
the male were pulled. This Karle Hemp is bound in 
Bundles of a Yard Compaſs, according to Statute Mea. 
ſure, which are laid in the Sun for a few Days to dry; 
and then it is ſtacked up, or houſed to keep it dry, ll 
the Seed can be threſhed out. An Acre of Hemp on 
a rich Soil, will produce near three Quarters of Seed, 
which, together with the unwrought Hemp, is worth 
from fix to eight Pounds. f 

Of late the Inhabitants of the Hritiſß Colonies in 
North America, have cultivated this uſetul Plant, and a 
Bounty was granted by Parliament for Hemp imported 
from thence ; but whether the Inhabitants of thoſe Co- 
lonies grew tired of cultivating it, or the Bounty was 
not regularly paid, I cannot fay; whatever has been 
the Cauſe, the Quantity imported, has by no means 
anſwered the Expectation of the Public, which is great- 


ly to be lamented; becauſe, as this Commodity is ſo 


eſſential to the Marine, the being furniſhed with it from 
our own Plantations, will not only ſave the ready 
Money pu for it, but ſecure to the Country an am- 
ple Supply at all Times, without being obliged to our 
Neighbours for it. 

CANNACORUS. Se Canna. 

CAPERS. See Capparis. 

CAPILLARY Plants, are ſuch Plants as have no 
main Stem, but their Leaves ariſe from the Root upon 
Pedicles, and produce their Seeds on the Back of their 
Leaves, as the Fern, Maiden Hair, Sc. 

CAPITULUM; .. . a little Head; the Head or 
Top of any flowering Plant. 

CAPNOIDES. See Fumaria. 

CAPNORCHIS. See Fumatia. 

CAPPARIS Lin. Gen. Plant. 567. Tourn. In/t. R. H. 
261. Caper, in French Caprier. The Caper Buſh. 

The Characters are, | 

The Empalement is compoſed of three oval concave Leaves, 
the Flower bath four roundiſh Petals, indented at the Tep, 
and ſpread open; it bath a great Number of ſlender Stami- 
na, as long as the Petals, terminated by fingle Summits; 
in the midſt of theſe ariſe a ſingle Style, longer than the 
Stamina, with an oval Germen crowned by a ſhort obtuſe 
Stigma. The Germen becames a fleſhy turbinated Capſule, 
with one Cell filled with Kidney-fſhaped Seeds, 

The Species are, 
1. CarrARISs ſpinoſa, fruflu minore, folis hs = #7 
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C B. P. 480. Prickly Caper with a ſmaller Fruit, 
and a round Leaf. 

2. CaePARIS inermis foliis cvatis perennantibus. Smooth 
Caper with oval Leaves, which remain all the Year. 
This is the Capparis non ſpinoſa, fruclu majore. C. B. 
7. 480. Smooth Caper with a larger Fruit. 

3. CAPPARIS A wy ovato-oblongis determinate 
confertis perennantibus. Hort, Cliff. 204 Smooth Caper 
with oval oblong Leaves, growing in Cluſters, which 
continue through the Year. This is the Capparis ar- 
boreſcens Indica Baducca difla, Raii Hi. 1630. Indian 
Tree Caper, called Baducca. 

4. CarrakIS feliir lanceolato-ovatic perennantibus caule 
arboreſcenti. Caper with oval Spear - ſnaped Leaves, which 
continue all the Year, and a Tree: like Stalk. 

. Capraris foliis lanceo'atis veneſis perennantibus, 
floribus racemoſts, Caper with Spear-ſhaped veined peren- 


"nial Leaves and Flowers growing in Bunches. This is 


the Capparis arbereſecns Lauri folits fructu longiſſimo. 
Plum. Cat. 7. Tree Caper with Bay Leaves, and the 
longeſt Fruit. 

6. Carr ARIS foliis ovatis oppoſutis perennantibus flori- 
us racemeſis. Caper with oval Leaves, placed oppoſite, 
which are ꝓerennial, and Flowers growing in Bunches. 

7. Carraxis foliis oblongo-ovatir alternis ſeſſilibus pe- 
rennantibus, flaribus folitariis axillaribus, Caper with 
oblong oval Leaves, placed alternate cloſe to the Stalks, 
and Flowers growing ſingly from the Sides of the Branches. 

8. CaprAR1s is lancealatis acutis confertis perennan- 
tibur, caule fruticeſo. Caper with pointed Spear-ſhaped 
perennial Leaves, growing in Cluſters, and a ſhrubby 
talk. . 

9. CarParis ſeliit danceolatis alternis, petiolis longiſ- 


fois floribus confertis. Caper with Spear-ſhaped Leaves 


placed alternate, on very long Foot Stalks, and Flowers 
growing in Cluſters. This is the Capparis alia arboreſ- 
cens Lauri folits fructu oblongo ovate, Plum, Cat. 7. Tree 
Caper with Bay Leaves, and oblong oval Fruit, 

10. CarepaARIs foliis lanccolatis nervoſts perennantibus, 
>dunculis trifloris, Caper with nervous Spear-ſhaped pe- 
rennial Leaves, and three Flowers upon each Foot Stalk. 

The 1ſt is the common Caper, whoſe full grown 
Flower Bud is pickled, and imported annually from /taly, 
and the Mediterranean. "This is a low Shurb, which 
grows out of the Joints of old Walls, the Fiſſures of 
Rocks, and among Robbiſh, in moſt of the warm Parts 
of Eurgpe: This hath woody Stalks covered with a 
white Bark, which ſends out many lateral flender 
Branches; under each of theſe are placed two ſhort 
crooked Spines, between which and the Branches come 
out the Foot Stalk of the Leaves, which are ſingle, 
thort, and ſuſtain a round ſmooth entire Leaf; at the 
intermediate Joints between the Branches, come out 
the Flowers upon long Foot Stalks; betore theſe expand, 
the Bud, with the Empalement, is gathered for pickling; 
but thoſe which are left, expand in Form of a fingle 
Roſe, having five large white Petals, which are round- 
1h and concave; in the Middle is placed a great Num- 
ber of long Stamina, ſurrounding a Style, which riſes 
above them, and is crowned with an oval Germen, which 
decomes a Capſule, filled with Kiduey- ſhaped Seeds. 

This Sort 1s cultivated on old Walls about Toulon, 
and in Italy. Mr. Ray obſerved it growing naturally on 
the Walls and Ruins at Rome, Sienna, and Florence, 
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The 2d Sort hath weaker Stalks than the 1ſt, which 


are ſmooth, having no Spines on them ; the Leaves arc 
oval, ſmooth, and in their natural Place of Growth, 
continue through the Year; but in England the young 


Shoots are generally killed in Winter. From the Foot 


Stalk of the Leaves come out the Flowers, which ſtand 
upon very long Foot Stalks, and are produced ſingly; 
theſe Flowers are like thoſe of the former, but are 
much larger; as are alſo the Buds; but theſe are not 
eſteemed ſo good as thoſe of the firſt for Pickling. 
Theſe Plants are with Difficulty preſerved in England, 
for they delight to grow in Creviſes of Rocks, and the 
Joints of old Walls or Ruins, and always thrive beſt in 
an horizontal Poſition ; when planted either in Pots, or 
the full Ground, they rarely thrive, though they may 


be kept alive for ſome Years. They are propagated by 


Seeds in the warm Parts of Europe, but it 1s very difficult 
to get them to grow in England, I have ſeveral times 
lowed theſe Seeds without Succeſs, as have many other 
Perſons; I never raiſed any of the Plants from Seeds, 
but in the Year 1738, when I had three Plants come up 
in an old Wall, which being young and tender, were de- 
ſtroyed in 1740. There is an old Plant growing out of a 
Wall in the Garden at Camden — near Kenſington, 
which has reſiſted the Cold for many Years, and annual- 
ly produces many Flowers, but the young Shoots are 
killed to the Stump every Winter. 

The Roots are annually brought from [taly, by thoſe 
who import Orange Trees, ſome of which have been 
planted in Walls, where they have lived a few Years. 

The 3d Sort l received from Carthagena in New Spain, 
near which Place it grows naturally. This riſes with a 
woody Stem, to the Height of 12 or 14 Feet, ſending out 


many lateral Branches, covered with a, ruſſet Bark, and 


rniſhed with oblong oval Leaves, ſtanding upon long 

oot Stalks ; the Flowers are produced, from the Side 
of the Branches, ſingle, ſtanding upon long Foot Stalks, 
which are like thoſe of the laſt Sort. 

The 4th Sort was ſent me from Cartbagena. This 
grows with a ſtrong upright Trunk, near 20 Feet high, 
{ending out many lateral Branches, which are covered 
with a very white Bark, and are cloſely garniſhed with 
large oblong ſtiff Leaves, of a thicker Conſiſtence than 
thoſe of the common Laurel, of a ſplendid green, hav- 
ing ſeveral tranſverſe Nerves trom the Midrib to the 
Border, which are prominent on their under Side; the 
Flowers come out from the Side of the Branches, which 
are large, and the Summits of the Stamina are purple. 

The 5th Sort was ſent me from the ſame Country. 
This riſes with a Trunk about 20 Feet high, ſending 
out many long ſlender Branches, which are covered with 
a brown Bark, and garnithed with Leaves like thoſe of 
the Bay Tree, but longer, and deeply ribbed cn their 
under Side, ſtanding upon pretty long Foot Stalks, and 
come out in Cluſters, without any Order. The Flowers 
are produced upon long Foot Stalks, which terminate the 
Branches, each ſuſtaining two or three Flowers, which 
are large, white, and are ſucceeded by Pods two or three 
Inches long, and the Thickneſs of a Man's little Finger, 
which are filled with large Kidney-ſhaped Seeds : Theſe 
Pods have a thick fleſhy Cover. 

The 6th Sort was ſent me from Telu in America. This 
riſes with a ſkrubby rn to the Height of eight or ten 


Feet, 
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Feet, ſending out many ligneous Branches covered with 
a reddiſh brown Bark; theſe are garniſhed with oval ſtiff 
Leaves placed oppoſite, on ſhort red Foot Stalks ; from 
the Wings of the Leaves ariſe the Foot Stalks of the 
Flowers, which are long, flender, and branch out into 
many ſmaller, each of which ſuſtains a ſmall white 
Flower, which is ſucceeded by an oval Pod containing 
many ſmall Kidney-ſhaped Seeds. 

The 7th Sort riſes with a ſhrubby Stem, to the Height 
of 12 or 14 Feet, ſendingout many ſtrong lateral Branch- 
es, covered with a dark brown Bark, and garniſhed with 

-oblong oval Leaves, placed alternately, which have very 
ſhort Foot Stalks; the Leaves are of a thicker Confiſtence 

than thoſe of the Bay Tree; at the Foot Stalk of each 
Leaf comes ont a ſingle Flower, almoſt the whole Length 
of the Branches, which are ſmall, and ſtand upon ſhort 
Foot Stalks; the Summits of theſe Flowers are of a pur- 
pliſn Colour, but the Stamina are white. | 

The 8th Sort riſes with a ſhrubby Stalk, to the Height 
- of 10 or 12 Feet, ſending out ſlender horizontal Branch- 

es on every Side, which are covered with a reddiſh Bark; 
the Joints of theſe Branches are far diſtant ; at each of 

theſe come out ſeveral Leaves in Cluſters, without Or- 
der, ſtanding upon pretty long Foot Stalks; they are fix 
Inches long, and three broad in the Middle, md as thick 

ans thoſe of the Laurel, of a ſhining green, ſmooth on 
their upper Side, but have many tranſverſe Ribs on their 
under Side, which are prominent. I received this and the 
7th Sort from Toh. 

The gth Sort IT received from Carthagena, where it 
grows naturally ; this hath many ſhrubby Stalks ariſing 
from the Root without Order, which ſend out many late- 

ral Branches on every Side, and are cloſely garniſhed 
with large Spear-ſhaped Leaves, ſtanding upon very long 
Foot Stalks; the Flowers are produced in Clufters at 
the End of the Branches, upon very ſhort Feot Stalks, 
they are ſmall, white, with yellowiſh Stamina, and a very 
long Style, which is incurved, terminated by an oblong 
Sermen, which afterwards becomes an oblong Fruit. 

The 10th Sort hath flender ſhrubby Stalks, which riſe 
7 or 8 Feet high, ſending ont _ ligneous Branches, 
garniſhed 'with very long nervous Spear-ſhaped Leaves, 
*Fhe Flowers come out at the End of the Branches, 

three ſtanding upon each Foot Stalk ; thefe are ſmall, 
white, and are fucceeded by oval Fruit. 
' Theſe laſt 8 Sorts are Natives of warm Countries, fo 
will not live through the Winter in England, without the 
Aſſiſtance of a Stove. They are propagated by Seeds, 
which muſt be procured from the Countries where they 
grow naturally, for they do not produce any in England; 
they muſt be fown in ſmall Pots, filled with light ſandy 
Earth, and plunged into a hot Bed'of Tanners Bark ; they 
"maſt be now and then refreſhed with Water, but by no 
Means give it in too great Plenty: In about two Months 
the Plants will appear, provided the Seeds are good, when 
they muſt have but little wet, and a good Share of Air 
in warm Weather; when they are large enough to re- 
move, they muſt be each tranſplanted into a ſmall Pot, 
filled with the ſame Earth, and plunged into the hot Bed 
again, obſerving to ſhade them until they have taken 
freſh Root, after which they ſhould have freſn Air ad- 
mitted to them every Day, in Proportion to the Warmth 
of the Seaſon. In Autumn they muſt be removed into 
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the Stove, and plunged in the Bark Bed, where they 
ſhould conſtantly remain, and require the ſame Treat. 
ment as other tender exotics, with this Difference only 
that they require but little Water, eſpecially during 
the Winter, for their Roots are very ſubject to ro; 
with Wet. 

If the Seeds are brought over in their Capſules, they 


vill keep much better than without them; theſe ſhould 


be ſecured from Inſects, by wrapping them in Tobacco 
Leaves which are well dried ; without this Precaution 
the Seeds will be deſtroyed before they arrive, ; 

BEAN CAPER. See Zygophyllum. | 

CAPRARIA. Lin, Gen. Flant. 686. Sweet Wecdd. 

The Charaters are, 

It hath a permanent Empalement of ne Leaf, cut into 
five oblong narretu Segments, which are erect and fland 
aſunder ; the Flower is Bell-ſhaped, of one Leaf, divided at 
the Top into froe equal Parts, the two upper ſtanding ered ; 
it bath four Stamina, inſerted in the Baſe of the Fetal, and 
but little more than half fo long, two of the under being 
ſhorter than the «ther, and terminated by Heart-ſhaped 
Summits ; it bath a conical Germen ſupporting a ſlender 


Style, longer than the Stamina, crowned by a bivalve Heart- 


ſhaped Stigma. The Germen afterward becom-s an oblins 
ronical Capſule, compreſſed at the Point, having two Cell, 
divided by a Partition filled with roundiſh $-eds. 

We have but one Species of this Genus, viz. 

Ca rNARILA foliis alternis corollis quinquefidis. Hart. 
Cliff. 320. Capraria with alternate Leaves, and the Pe- 
tal divided into five Parts. This is the Capraria Curaſſa- 
vica. Par. Bat. 110. Capraria of Cureſſo. 

This Plant grows naturally in the warm Parts of A- 
merica, where it is often a troubleſome Weed ir the 
Plantations ; it riſes with an angular green Stalk, about 
a Foot and a Half high, ſending out — at every 
Joint, which ſometimes come out by Pairs oppotite, but 
generally .there are three at a Joint ſtanding round the 
Stalk ; the Leaves are alſo placed round the Branches 
by threes ; theſe ſtand upon ſhort Foot Stalks, are oval, 
hairy, and a little indented on their Edges. The Flow- 
ers are produced at the Wings of the Leaves, coming 
out on each Side the Stalk, each Foot Stalk ſuſtaining 
three white Flowers; and ſucceeded by conical Capſules, 
compreſſed at the Top, opening in two, Parts, and filled 
with ſmall Seeds. This Plant is preſerved in Botanick 
Gardens for Variety; but as it hath no great Beauty, 
is ſeldom admitted into other Gardens. | 

It is propagated by Seeds, fown upon a. hot Bed in 
Spring, and the Plants muſt be brought forward by plant- 
ing them upon a ſecond hot Bed; about the latter Enc 
of June they may be tranſplanted into Pots of rich Earth, 
or a warm Border, and may then be expoſed to the open 
Air, where they will perfe& Seeds in Autumn. 

CAPREOLATE Plants; fuch as twiſt and climb up- 
on others, by means of Tendrils. 

CAPRIFOLIUM. See Periclymenum. 

'CAPSICUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 225. Tourn, Injl. R. 
H. 152. Tab: 66. Guinea Pepper; in French, Poivre d 
Inde, ou de Guinie. 

The Characters are, 

The Flower bath a permanent Empalement of one Leaf, 
divided into frve Parts, and erecbh. It bath but one Petal, 
which is Wheel-ſhaped, having a very ſbort Tube, ſpr — 
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von above, and divided into froe Purts; it bath five ſmall 


Stamina, terminated by oblong Summits, which are con- 

need. It hath an oval Germen, ſupporting a ſlender Style, 

longer tban the Stamina, and crowned by an obtuſe Stigma. 

The Germer: becomes a ſoft Fruit, ar Capſule, of an indeter- 

minate Figure, baving two or more Cells divided by Parti. 

tient, to tobich adhere many compreſſed Kidney-ſhaped Seeds. 
The Species are, 

1. Cars1cUM caule herbaceo, fructu oblongo propendente. 
Capſicum with an herbaceous Stalk, and an oblong Fruit 
hanging downward. Capſicum ſiliguis longis propendentibus. 
Tourn. Inff. 152. Capſicum with long hanging Pods. 

2. Carsicuu caule herbaceo fruttu Cordiformi. Cap- 

firum with an herbaceous Stalk, and a Heart- ſhaped 
Fruit. This is the Capſicum ftligua propendente oblonga & 
Cordiformi, Tourn. Injl. 152. Capficum with an oblong 
Heart-ſhaped Pod hanging downward. 
3. Carsicum fruftu hngo, ventre tumido, per ſum- 
mum tetragono. Tourn. Infl. 153. Capſicum with a long 
Fruit, having a ſwelling Belly, and ſquare at the Top, 
commonly called Bell Pepper. 

4. Caysrcun ftliguis ſurrectit cordiformibus angulatis. 
Tourn, Inſt. R. H. 153. Capficum with angular Heart- 
ſhaped Pods, which grow erect, commonly called Bon- 
net Pepper. 

5. Carsicon caule herbaces, fruflu rotunds glabre. 
Capficum with an herbaceous Stalk, and a round ſmooth 
Fruit. Capficum ſiliguis ſurrectis Craſi forma. Tourn. Inſt, 
Capſicum with a Cherry-ſhaped Pod growing upright. 

6. Carstcuu cane herbaces, frufiu ovate. Capficum 
with an oval Fruit. This is the Capſicum ſiligua olive 
firma. Tourn. Inft. Capſicum with an Olive-ſhaped Pod. 

7. Carsrcum cane fruticeſes foliis lineari-lanceelatis, 
frufu pyramidali erecis lutes. Capſicum with a ſhrubby 
Stalk, narrow Spear-ſhaped Leaves, and yellow pyrami- 
cal Fruit growing upright. 

8. Carsicvu caule fruticoſe fruflu conico erecto rubro. 
Cigſſcum with a ſhrubby Stalk, and a conical red Fruit 
growing erect, commonly called Hen Pepper. 

9. Capsicum minus fructu parvo pyramidali ereclo. 
Shan. Hiſt. Jam. Vol. I. p. 240. Smaller Capſicum with 
a ſmall pyramidal ere& Fruit, commonly called Bar- 
berry Pepper. 

10. CapsrcumM caule fruticoſo, fructu pards ev, 
eres, Capſæum with a ſhrubby Stalk, and a ſmall oval 
Fruit growing ere, commonly called Bird Pepper. 

The firſt is te common long poded Capficum, which 


is frequently cultivated in Gardens, of this there is one 


with red, and another with yellow Fruit, which only 
differ in the Colour of their Fruit, which Difference is 
permanent, for I have cultivated both Sorts many 
Years, and never have found them change from one 
to the other; but both will varf in the Shape of their 
Fruit and Manner of growing, for I have raifed the fol- 
lowing Varieties from the fame Seeds, viz. 

Capficum fructu ſurrecto eblengo. Tourn. Capficum with 
oblong Fruit growing erect. 

Capſicum fruttu biſido. Taurn. Capficum with a divi- 
ded Fruit. 

Cabficum ſiliguit furrefis & oblongis brevibus. Tourn, 
Copficum with oblong and ſhort Pods growing ereQ. 

Capficum fructu tereti ſpitbames. Tourn Capſicum with 
a taper Fruit a Span long. 
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Of theſe different Forms I have had both the rt 


and yellow, but neither of them have changed their Co- 
lours, though they have frequently varied in their Shape, 

The 2d Sort with Heart-thaped Fruit, is undoubted- 
ly a different Species from the firſt, and never alters to- 
ward it, though there are ſeveral Varieties of this, which 
ſprout from Seeds; of this there are red and yellow 
Fruit, which do not alter in Colour, though they pro- 
duce the following Varieties. 

Capſicum filigua propendente rotunda & Cordiforms. 
Tourn. Capſicum with round, Heart-ſhaped, hanging Pods. 

Capficum filique latiore & rotundiere. Tourn. Capſic um 
with a larger and rounder Pod. | 

Capſicum rotundo maximo. Tourn. Capficum with the 
largeſt roond Fruit. 

Capſicum ſiliguit ſurrectis cordiformibus. Tourn, Capſe. 
cum with upright Heart-ſharped Pods. 

Capficum feliquis ſurretiis retundic. Tourn. Capſicum 
with round upright Pods. 

The 3d Sort I have cultivated many Years, and have 
not found it alter, nor have I ſeen any other but the 
red Fruit of this. It is the only Sort which is proper 
tor pickling ; the Skin of the Fruit being fleſhy and ten- 
der, whereas thoſe of the other Sorts are thin and 
tough. The Pods are from one Inch and a Half, to two 
Inches long, very large, ſwelling, and wrinkled ; flated 
at the Top, where they are angular, and ſometimes 
ſtand erect, at others grow downward. When the Fruit 
are deſigned for Pickling, they ſhould þe gathered be- 
tore they arrive to their full Size, while their Rind is 
tender; then they muſt be ſlit down on one Side to get 
out the Seeds, after which, they ſhould be ſoaked two 
or three Days in Salt and Water; when taken out of 
this and drained, boiling Vinegar muſt be poured on 
them, in a ſufficient Quantity to cover them, and cloſe- 
ly ſtopped down for two Months ; then they ſhould be 
boiled in Vinegar to make them green; but they want 
no Addition of any Sort of Spice, and are the whole- 
ſomeſt and beſt Pickle in the World. 

The 4th Sort is alſo a diſtin& Species from all the 
other: This hath broad wrinkled Leaves, the Fruit is 
alſo furrowed and wrinkled, generally growing upright, 
and of a beautiful ſcarlet Colour : — of the Fruit 
have their Tops compreſſed like a Bonnet, from whence 
it had the Name; others upon the ſame Plants will be 
Bell-ſhaped, but they never alter to any of the other 
Sorts. This is much tenderer than either of the former, 
ſo will not ripen its Fruit in the open Air in England; 
but if the Plants are kept under Glalles, without any 
artificial Heat, they will thrive better, and produce more 
Fruit, than in hot s or Stoves. 

The 5th Sort was ſent me from the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies : 
This doth not grow ſo tall as the other Sorts, but ſpreads 
near the Ground. The Leaves come out in Cluſters of a 
ſhining green, and ſtand on long Foot Stalks. The Fruit 
is round, ſmooth, of a beautiful red, and the Size of ,a 
common Cherry. I have cultivated this ſeveral Years, 
and have not found it change. 

The 6th Sort I had from Barbadves: This is like the 
common in it's Stalk and Leaves, but the Fruit is oval, 
andaghout the Size of a French Olive. I have cultivated 
this Many Years, and never found it vary. 
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"Theſe 6 Sorts are annual with us, whatever they may 
be in theit native Countries, for their Stalks decay ſoon 
after the Fruit is ripe. They are propagated by Seeds, 
which muſt be ſown upon a hot Bed in Spring; and 
when the Plants have fix Leaves, they ſhould be tranſ- 
planted on another hot Bed, at four or five Inches Diſ- 
tance, ſhading them from the Sun, until they have ta- 
ken Root, after which, they muſt have a large Share 
of Air admitted them in warm Weather, to prevent 
their drawing up weak, ard they require to be fre- 
quently watered. Toward the End of May, the Plants 
muſt be hardened by Degrees to bear the open Air, 
and in June they ſhould be carefully taken up, preſerv- 
mg as much Earth about their Roots as poſſible, and 
planted into. Borders of rich Earth, obſerving to water 
them well, as alſo to ſhade them until they have taken 
Root, after which Time, they will require no other 
Management, but to keep them clean from Weeds, and 
in very dry Seaſons, to refreſh them two or three times 
a Week with Water. They flower the End of June, 
and July, and their Fruit ripens in Autumn. "Theſe 
Directions are for the Culture of the common Sorts of 
Capſicum, which are generally planted by way of Orna- 
ment. But the Plants of the third Sort, which are pro- 
Pagated for Pickling ; ſhould be planted in a rich Spot of 
Ground, in a warm Situation, about a Foot and a Half 
aſunder, and ſhaded till they have taken Root, and after- 
ward duly watered in dry Weather; which will greatly 
promote their Growth, and cauſe them to be more 
truitful, as alſo enlarge the Size of the Fruit. By this 
Management, there may be at leaſt two Crops of Fruit 
for Pickling, obtained the ſame Year, provided the Sea- 
fon proves not too cold; but there ſhould be one Plant, 
whoſe Pods are large and forward, choſen to ſave Seeds ; 
the firſt Fruits on this ſhould be ſuffered to remain, that 
they may have Time to perfect their Seeds; before the 
Froſt comes in Autumn ; for the early Froſt generally 
deſtroys theſe Plants. When the Fruit is fully ripe, it 
thould be cut off, and hung up in a dry Room till Spring, 
that the Seeds are wanted. 

The 4th, 5th, and 6th Sorts being tender, the Plants 
ſhould be put into Pots, and placed in an old hot Bed 
under a deep Frame, where they may have Room to 

ow; or if they are planted in the full Ground, the 

lants ſhould be each covered with a Bell Glaſs, to ſcreen 
them from Cold. Theſe Glaſſes may be ſet off every 
Day in warm Weather, and placed over them in the 
Evening again; and at ſuch Times as the Weather is not 
favourable, the Glaſſes ſhould be raiſed on the contrary 
Side to the Wind, to admit the freſh Air. With this 
Care, the Fruit of theſe Sorts will ripen in England, 
which without it, rarely come to Maturity, but in 
very warm Seaſons. 

The Beauty of theſe Plants is in their ripe Fruit, 
which being of different Forms and Colours, intermix- 
ed with the green Leaves, and white Flowers at the 
fame Fime, make a pretty Appearance in the latter Part 
of Summer, when ny — 3 diſpoſed in the 
Borders of the Flower n; or if they are planted 
in Pots, for the Decoration of Courts, Ofc. being in- 
termixed with other annual Plants, which are in Beauty 
at the ſame Seaſon, they will make an agreeable 
Variety; eſpecially, if as many of the different ſhaꝑed 
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Fruits, of both the red and yellow Colours as can be 
procured, are- propagated. 

The four laſt Sorts have perennial ſhrubby Stalk, 
which riſe four or five Feet high ; theſe are not ſo hat- 
dy as the other, therefore when the Plants have beer 
brought forward in the hot Bed, as directed for the con 
mon Sorts, they ſhould be each planted in a Pot filled 
with rich Earth, and plunged into a very moderate hot 
Bed, under a deep Frame, where they may have Room 
to advance; and in warm Weather, they ſhould have x 
large Share of Air admitted to them, but muſt be cover- 
ed with Glaſſes every Night, or in cold Weather, and 
frequently watered, With this Management, they will 
ee Plenty of Fruit in Autumn, which ripen in 

inter ; but they muſt be removed into the Stove, on 
the firit Approach of Froſt, and placed where they may 
have a temperate Warmth, in which they will thrive 
better than in greater Heat ; and the Fruit will continue 
in Beauty moſt Part of Winter, making a pretty Ap- 
pearance in the Stove, during that Seaſon. 

The Seeds of the 7th Sort I received from Ezyzt: 
The Leaves are much narrower than thoſe of any ot! 
Sort I have yet ſeen; the Pods always grow erect, 
and are produced in great Plenty, fo that the Plant, 
make a good Appearance for three Months in Winter, 
and may be preſerved two or three Years ; but as the 
young Plants are the moſt fruitful, few Perſons preſerve 
the old longer, than till they have perfected Fruit, whon 
they begin to loſe their Beauty. I have cultivated this 
Sort ſeveral Years, and never found it vary. 

The 8th Sort I received from Antigue, by the Title 
of Hen Pepper. This riſes with a ſhrubby Stalk 3 or 
4 Feet high, ſending out many Branches toward the 
Top: The Fruit is about half an Inch long, ſhaped 


in form of an obtuſe Cone, and of a bright red, grow- 


ing ereQ. This ripens its Fruit in Winter, when it 
makes a pretty Appearance. | 

The gth Sort grows about the ſame Height as the 
3th, but differs from it in the Shape and Size of the 
Fruit: Thoſe of this Sort being about the Bigneſs of a 
Barberry, and nearly of the ſame Shape. This I have 
long cultivated, and not obſerved it to alter. ; 

The 10th Sort is commonly known by the Title of 


Bird Pepper in America. This riſes with a ſhrubby Stalk 


four or five Feet high: The Leaves arg broad, and 
rounder at the Ends than thoſe of the other Sorts, and 
of a lucid green: The Fruit grows a: the Diviſions of 
the Branches, ſtanding erect: Theſe are ſmall, oval, 
and of a bright red; they are much more ſharp and 
biting than thoſe of the other Sorts. From the Fruit 
of this Sort, is made the Cayan Butter, or what the 
Inhabitants of America call Pepper Pots, which they 
eſteem as the beſt of all the Spices. The following is 3 


| Receipt for making a Pepper Pot: Take of the ripe Pods 


of this Sort of Capficum, and dry them well in the Sun, 
then put them into an Earthen or Stone Pot, mixing 
Flour between every Strata of Pods, and put them into 
an Oven after the baking of Bread, that they may be 
thoroughly dried ; after which, they muſt be well cleanſed 
from the Flour, and if any of the Stalks-remain to the 
Pods, they ſhould be taken off, and the Pods beaten, or 

round to fine Powder.; to every Ounce of this, add a 
| of Wheat Flour, and as much Leaven as is ſuffi- 
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_ cient for the Quantity intended; after this has been 


properly mixed and wrought, it ſhould be made into 
{mall Cakes, and baked in the lame Manner as common 
Cakes ot the ſame Size; then cut them into ſmall Parts, 
and bake them again, that they may be as dry and hard 
as Biſcuit, which, beaten into fine Powder and ſifted, 
may be kept for Uſe. This may be uſed as the common 
Pepper, to ſeaſon Meat or Broth, or for any of the Pur- 

ſes that the ordinary Pepper is uſed: It gives a bet- 
ter Reliſh to Meat or Sauce, and 1s found of excellent 
Uſe to break and diſcuſs the Wind, both in the Stomach 
and Powels; therefore is very proper Sauce for ſuch 
Meats as are flatulent and windy, or that breed much 
Moitture or Crudity. A Scruple of this Powder put in- 
to Chicken or Veal Broth, is greatly commended tor 
comforting cold Stomachs, or diſpelling Phlegm or viſ- 
cous Humours, and helping Digeſtion. 

Mott of the Sorts of Caſicum are Natives of both the 
Indies; but they have been brought to Europe from Ame- 
rica, where they abound in all the Caribbee Iſlands, and 
are by the On NY uſed in all their Sauces ; 
but eſpecially by the Negroes, who are great Devourers 
of them; from whence it had the Appellation of Negro 
Pepper, and probably the Title of Guinea Pepper may 
have been applied to it for the ſame Reaſon. In Spain 
and Portugal the Fruit are much cultivated, and uſed 
tor the ſame Purpoſes as in America; but in England, 
they are chiefly cultivated for Ornament, being rarely 
uſed for Sauce, or Medicine; though much uſcd tor both, 
in ſeveral other Countries. 

if the ripe Pods of Capficum are thrown into the Fire, 
they will raiſe ſtrong and noiſome Vapours, which oc- 
cation vehement Sneezing, Coughing, and often Vo- 
miting an thoſe who are near the Place, or in the Room 
where they are burnt. Some have mixed the Powder of 
the Pods with Snuff, to give to others for Diverſion, but 
where it is in Quantity, there may be Danger in uſing it, 
tor it will occaſion ſuch vick nt Fits of Sneezing, as to 
break the Blood Veſſels of the Head, as I have ob- 
ſerved in ſome to whom it has been given. 

CAPSULATE Pods * Capſula, Lat. a Cheſt] are 
little, ſhort dry Seed Veſſels of Plants. 

CAPSULATED Plants, are ſuch as produce their 
cteeds in ſhort Pods or Huſks. 

CARACALLA. See Phaſeclus. 

CARAGANA. See Orobus. 

CARDAMINDUM. See Tropzolum. 

CARDAMINE. Lin. Gen. Plant. 727. Tourn. Inſt. 
R. H. 224. Tab. 109. Ladies Smock. 

The Cbaradter, are, 

The Empalement of [be Flower is compoſed of four oval, 
cblang Leaves. The Flawer bath four oblong Petals,, placed 
in form of a Croſs, which at their Baſe are ere, but 
foread open above, and are much larger thantheEmpalement ; 
it bath fix Stamina, four of which are the Length of the 
Empalement ; the other tus, woich are oppoſite, are much 
lnger; Theſe are terminated by oblong Heart-ſbaped Suri- 
mits, which are ere}, It bath a ſlender cylindrical Germen, 
as long as the Stamina, having na Style, but is crowned by 
an obtuſe Stigma. The Germen turns te-a lang compreſſed c- 
lindrical Pod, with two Cells, opening in two Valves which 
twiſt ſpirally, and caſt out the Seeds: when ripe, by their 
Elaſticity. 
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The Speries are, 

1. CARDAMINE iir pinnatis, foliol's radicalibus ſub- 
retundis, caulinis lanceolatis. Lin. S. P. 656. Ladies Smock 
with winged Leaves, whoſe ſmaller Leaves at Bottom, ate 
roundiſh, but thoſe on the Stalks Spear-ſhaped. This 18 
the Cardamine pratenſis magns flore purpuraſeente. Tourn, 
Meadow Ladies Smock with a large purpliſh Flower. 

2. CARDAMINE fo/its pinnatis, foliolts inciſit, floribus 
exiguts, caule eref?o ramoſo. Ladies Smock with winged 
Leaves, cut Lobes, very ſmall Flowers, and an upright 
branching Stalk. Cardamine annua exiguo flare. Tourn. 
Annual impatient Creſs, with a very ſmall Flower. 

3. CarDAMINE foliis pinnatis, floribus tetrandis. Hort. 
Cliff. Ladies Smock, with winged Leaves, and Flowers 
with four Stamina. Cardamine quarta Dalechamp. Lugd. 
The 4th impatient Creſs of Dalechamp. 

4. CARDAMINE pratenſis parvo flare. Tourn. Inf. 224. 
Meadow impatient Creſs with a ſmall Flower. 

5 CarDaAmiINE folits pinnatis foliolis palmatis æguali- 
bus petialatis, Prod. Ley. 345. Impatient Creſs with 
winged Leaves, whoſe ſmall Leaves are handed and 
equal, having Foot Stalks, This is the Cardamine Si- 
cula, folits Fumarie. Tourn. Inſt. 224. Sicilian impatient 
Creis with Fumitory Leaves. 

6. CaRDAM INI foliis pinnatis, foliolis ſubratundis an- 


eul;fis. Hall. Helv. 558. Impatient Creſs with winged. 


Leaves, whoſe ſmall Leaves are roundiſh and angular. 
This is the Nafturtium aquaticum majus & amarum. C. 
B. F. 104. Greater bitter Water Creſs. 

7. CD uU foliis ternatis obtuſis, caule ſubnudo. 
Lin. Sp. Flant. 654. Three leaved impatient Creſs with 
a naked Stalk. This is the Naſturtium Alpinum trife- 
lium. C. B. P. 104. Alpine three leaved Creſs. 

d. CarkDaMiNe folits ſimplicibus cvatis integerrimis 
petiviis longis. Flor. Lap. 206. Impatient Creſs with 
ſingle, oval, entire Leaves, having long Foot Stalks. 
This is the Naſturtium Alpinum Bellidis folio minus, C. B. 
F. 105. Smaller Alpine Creſs with a Daiſy Leaf. 

9. CARDAMINE foliis ſimplicibus oblangis dentatis. Lin. 
Sp. Plaus. 654. Impatient Creſs with ſingle, oblong, in- 
dented Leaves. This is the Nafturtium fetreum. Pluk. 
Aim. 261. Rock Creſs. 

to. CARDAMINE foliis pinnatis folialis quinis incifis. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 655. Impatient Creſs with winged Leaves, 
having Lobes which are cut. This is the Cardamine gla- 
bra Chelidonii folio. Tourn. Inf?. 225, Smooth impatient 
Creſs, with a Celandine Leaf. 

The 1it Sort grows naturally in the Meadows, in 
many Parts of England; it is called Cuckow Flower, 
and Ladies Smock: Of this there are four Varieties, 
viz. The ſingle purple, and white Flower, which are 
frequently intermixed in the Meadows, and the double 
Flower of both Colours. The ſingle Sorts are ſeldom 
admitted into Gardens ;, but as the firſt Sort ſtands in 
the Liſt of Medicinal Plants, ſo I have enumerated it. 
The young Leaves of this Plant are gathered in Spring, 
and put: into Sallets inſtead of Creſs: It is ſuppoſed to 
bs an Antiſeorbutick. 

The two Varieties with double Flowers, were acci- 
dentally found growing in the Meadows, and were 
tranſplanted into. Gardens, where they have been pro- 
pagated, They deſerve a Place in ſhady moiſt Borders 
of the- Flower Garden, where they will thrive, and 

make 
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make a pretty Appearance during their Continuance in 
flower. They are propagated by parting and tranſplant- 
ing their Roots; the beſt Time for which is in Au- 
tumn. They delight in a ſoft loamy Soil, not too 
ſtiff, and muſt have a ſhady Situation. They flower in 
May, and in cool Seaſons will continue Part of June. 

The 7th, 8th, and toth Sorts, grow naturally on the 
Alps and other mountainous Places. I received theſe 
from Verona, in the Neighbourhood of which Place 
they grow naturally. Theſe are low perennial Plants, 
which may be propagated by parting their Roots in Au- 
tumn, and require a ſtrong Soil, and ſhady Situation : 
They may alſo be propagated by Seeds, which ſhould 
be ſown in Autumn on a ſhady Border, where they 
will ſoon come up, and are never hurt by Froſt, ſo 
will flower the following Seaſon. Theſe Varicties arc 
preſerved in ſome Gardens, but have little Beauty. 

The 9th Sort is a low biennial Plant, which grows 
naturally in ſeveral Parts of England and Wales; and is 
preſerved in ſome Gardens, for Variety. It may be pro- 
pagated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown in Autumn, up- 
on poor light Ground in an open Sitnation, and requires 
no other Care, but to keep the Plants clear from Weeds. 
It flowers in June, and the Seeds ripen in July. 

The 6th Sort grows naturally by the Sides of Rivers, 
and in Ditches, in moſt Parts of England. There has 
been a Variety of this found with double Flowers, but 
it is not as yet much known. This flowers the latter 
End of April, and in May. | 

The other Sorts are low annual Plants, which grow 
naturally in ſeveral Parts of England, ſo are ſeldom ad- 
mitted into Gardens. Theſe have the Title of impatient 
Creſs, from the Elaſticity of their Pods, which, if touch- 
ed when they are ripe, ſpring open, and caſt out their 
Seeds with Violence, to a conſiderable Diſtance. Theſe 
Sorts when young, are by the Country People eaten in 
Sallets, and have the Flavour of the common Creſs, 
but milder. 8 
Theſe Plants when admitted into a Garden, propagate 
in Plenty; for they produce great Quantities of Seeds, 
which, if permitted to ſcatter, there will be a Supply of 
Plants, which only rgquire to be kept clean from Weeds, 
and will thrive beſt in the Shade. 

CARDIACA. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 186. Tab. 87. Mo- 
therwort; in French Agripaume. 

The Characters are, 

It bath a cylindrical five cornered Empalement of one 


Leaf, which is permanent, and divided into five Parts at the 


Top. The Flower is of the Lip Kind, of one Leaf, with a 
narrow Tube ſpreading at the Brim ; the upper Lip is cylin- 
drical, long, concave, hairy, and blunt at the Point; the 
lower Lip is reflexed and divided into three equal Parts, It 
bath four Stamina faſtened to the upper Lip, tus of which 
are longer than the other, which are terminated by oblong 


compreſſed Summits, which are bifid in the Midule, and 


covered with globular Spott. It hath four Germen, ſupport- 
ing a ſlender Style the Length of the Stamina, crowned with 
an acute bifid Stigma. The Germen afterward becomes four 


- naked oblong Seeds, incloſed in the Empalement. 


The Species are, 
1. CAR DIA 2 radicalibus quinguelobatis, caulinis 
otherwort whoſe lower Leaves have 


fire Lobes, and thoſe on the Stalks three, with ſha 
Points. This is the Common Motherwort, | 
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2. CarnIaca foliis tripartito multifidis linzariby 38. 
tufruſculis, Motherwort with Leaves divided into three 
Parts, which terminate with many very narrow blunt 
Segments. Ballsta in2dora folits Caronapi. Amman. Ruth 
Unſavoury black Horehound with a Hartſhorn Leaf 

3. Carviaca foliis tripartitis laciniatit, calycibus vil. 
lofis. Motherwort with Leaves divided into three Parts 
which are cut on their Edges, and hairy Empalemen;, 
This is the Cardiaca foliis tenuius & profundius inciſ;; cla 
bra five vullaſa. Am. Ruth. 49. Motherwort with nar. 
row and deeply cut Leaves. 

'The 1{t Sort is the common Motherwort uſed in Me. 
dicine. It grows naturally on the Side of Banks, and in 
Lanes, in many Parts of England, fo is ſeldom cultivated 
in Gardens, unleſs for the Sake of Variety. 

The lower Leaves of this Sort are large, and divided 
into five Lobes, the Stalks are ſquare, and riſe from tour 
to five Fect high, which are garniſhed with two Leave, 
ſtanding oppoſite at each Joint upon long Foot Stalk;; 


theſe are divided into three Lobes, which end in long 


acute Points. The Flowers come out at every Joint ia 
W horls, juſt above the Leaves, ſarronnding the Stalk , 
theſe are commonly red, and are included. in prickly Fm. 
palements, which aſterwards incloſe four naked Sec&; 
The Root will abide many Years, and if the Seeds ate 
permitted to fcatter, they will fill the Ground near 
them with young Plants. It flowers in July, and the 
Seeds ripen in Autumn. 

There are two Varieties of this Plant, one of which 
only differs in the Colour of the Flowers, which are 


white, and is ſuppoſed to have accidentally riſen from 


the ſame Seeds; the other hath curled Leaves, and i; 
by Mr. Ray, titled Cardiaca criſpa. Hift. Plant, 572. 
This is ſuppoſed to be only a ſeminal Variety, but it fel- 
dom, if erer, goes back to the firſt, ſo far as I have 
been able to over from many Years Obſervation, in 
which Timel have frequently raiſed it from Seeds, whick 
have conſtantly produced the ſame Species. 

The Seeds of the 2d Sort were ſent me from Peters 
burgh, by Dr. Amman, who received them from Siberia. 
This is like the firſt Sort, and the Stalks grow abont the 
ſame Height, but the Leaves are deeply cut into three 
Parts, which are again divided toward theic Extremity 
into many narrow blunt Segments ; the Root is biennial, 
and decays ſoon after the Seeds are Tipe, | 

The Seeds of the :d Sort I received from Hria. This 
hath a weaker Stalk than either of the former, but riſcs 
near the ſame Height. The lower Leaves are divided in. 
to five acute Parts, and thoſe upon the Stalks into three, 
which are deeply jagged; theſe are ſmooth, and ſtand 
upon ſhorter Foot Stalks than thoſe of the 1 Sort. The 
Empalement of the Flowers is hairy, but the Flower 1s 
like that of the common Motherwort. This is alſo a 
biennial Plant, which periſhes ſoon after it has perfect. 
ed its Seeds. | 

Theſe two Sorts are preſerved in Botanick Gardens, 
but are rarely cultivated in other Places; they riſe eaſi- 
ly from Seeds ſown in the Spring upon a Bed of com- 
mon Earth, and require no other Care but to keep them 
clean from Weeds, and thin them where they are too 
cloſe. In Autumn the Plants may be tranſplanted where 
they are deſigned to flower and ſeed, and require no 
further Culture. They flower in July, and their Seeds 
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rioen in September, ſoon after-which the Plants decay. 

CARDINALS FLOWER, See Rapuntium. 

CARDIOSPERMUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 447. Corin- 
um. Tourn, Inſt. Heart Pea ; by the Inhabitants of A- 
merica called Wild Parſley ; by the French, Pois de Mer- 
veille. | | 

The Charafers are, 

The Flower bath a permanent Empalement, compoſed of 
fur concave Leaves; it bath four obtuſe Petals, which 
are alternately larger; it hath a ſmall four-lequed Nedla- 
rium encompaſſing the Germen, and eigbt Stamina, three 
and three flanding oppoſite, the other two on each Side; 
theſe are terminated by ſmall Summits, The Germen 15 
three cornered, and ſupports three ſhart Styles, crowned by 
a ſingle Stigma. The Germen becomes a reundiſh ſwollen 
Capjule with 3 Lobes, divided into 3 Cells, openzag at the 
Tap, each baving one ar tus globular Seeds, marked with 
8s {Heart. 

The Species are, 

1. CARDIOSPERMUM ii ternats-ternatis arumina- 
tis inciſis, petialis langiſſimis. Heart Seed with trifoliate 
Leaves, divided again into three Parts, which are ſharp- 
pointed, and cut on their Edges. This is the Corindum 
olio & fruciu minori. Tourn. 1n/t. Heart Pea with a ſmal- 


ler Leaf and Fruit, called in America Wild Parſley, 


2. CaaDIoSPERMUM f4/tis quinato-ternatis acuminatis 
wr op glabris. Heart Seed with Leaves divided into five, 
and thoſe divided into three Parts, which are ſharp- 
pointed, cut on their Edges, and ſmooth. This is the 
Corindum folio ampliori, frufiu majore. Taurn. Inſt. 431. 
Heart Pea with a larger Leaf and Fruit. 

3. CarDIOSPERMUM wvillaſum foliis quinato-ternatis, 
inciſis obtuſit, petiolis brevibus. Hairy Heart Secd with 
Leaves divided by fives, and thoſe divided again into 
three Parts, which are bluntly cut, and have ſhort Foot 
Stalks. Corindum caule & foliis pubeſcentibus. Hiuſt. M.. 
Heart Pea with hairy Stalks and Leaves. 

The iſt Sort riſes with a ſlender channeled climbing 
Stalk, to the Height of four or five Feet, ſending out 
many Side Branches, which are garniſhed with Leaves, 
upon very long Foot Stalks, coming out oppoſite at the 
lower Part of the Stalk: but upward the Leaves come 
out on one Side, and the Foot Stalk of the Flower on the 
other, oppoſite ; the Foot Stalks of the Leaves are divi- 

* ded into three, each of which ſuſtain ſmall Leaves, which 
are again divided into three Parts, ſharply cut on their 
Edges, and end in ſharp Points. The Foot Stalks of the 
Flowers are long, naked, and toward the Top, divided 
into three ſhort ones, each ſuſtaining a ſiugle Flower. Im- 
mediately under theſe Diviſions, comes out a Tendril, or 
Claſper, like thoſe of the Vine, but ſmaller, theſe taiten 
themſelves to whatever grows near them, and thereby 
are ſupported, The Flowers are ſmall, white, and com- 
poſed of four ſmall concave Petals, iwo of which ttand- 
ing oppoſite, are larger than the other; when theſe fall 
away, the Germen becomes a large inflated Bladder, 
having three Lobes, in each of which is contained one, 
two, and ſometimes three Seeds, which are round, hard, 
and the Size of ſmall Peas, each being marked with a 
black Spot in the Shape of a Heart. 

The 2d Sort differs from the firſt in having taller Stals, 
the Leaves being firſt divided into five, and again into 
three. Parts. The Foot Stalks are ſhorter, and the Seeds 
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and Bladders in which they are contained are much lar- 
ger, and the whole Plant is ſmoother. 


The zd Sort hath ſtronger Stalks than either of the 


former ; the Leaves have very ſhort Foot Stalks ; they 
have each five Parts, which are again divided into three 
obtuſe Lobes, bluntly indented on their Edges, and the 
whole Plant is covered with a yellowiſh hairy Down. 

Theſe Plants grow naturally in both Indies, where they 
riſe 8 or 10 Feet, but in England they ſeldom are above 
half ſo high; they ſend out many Side Branches, which 
ſpread to a conſiderable Diſtance every Way, and, if per- 
mitted, will faſten themſelves to the Plants which are 
near them by their ſmall Tendrils, and thereby ſpread 
over them. 

They are annual, and periſh ſoon after they have per- 
felted Seeds, and being Natives of hot Countries, they 
will not thrive in England in the open Air.. They are 
propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown upon a hot 
Bed in Spring; when the Plants are two Inches high, 
they ſhould be each tranſplanted into a Pot filled with 
light ſandy Earth, not too rich, then plunged into a very 
moderate hot Bed, where they muſt be carefully ſhaded 
until they have taken freſh Root, after which they muſt 
have a large Share of Air admitted to them every Day, to 
prevent their being drawn up tall and weak ; when their 
Roots fill the Pots, they ſhould be carefully ſhaken out, 
preſerving all the Earth to their Roets (for if that ſhould 
tall off, the Plants will not ſurvive it) then put them in- 
to Pots a little larger, filling them up with the ſame light 
Larth, and place them either under a deep Frame, or be- 
hind the tall Plants in a Stove, where they may be ſcreen- 
ed from the Sun till they are well ſettled in the Pots, at- 
ter which they may be removed into a Glaſs Caſe, where 
they may have Room to grow and be ſcreened from the 
Cold of the Night, but in warm Weather they require a 
large Share of Air; with this Management they will 
flower in July, and their Seeds ripen in Autumn. 

CARDUUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 832. Tourn. Infl. R. 
H. 440. Tab. 255. Thiſtle, in French Chaggdon. 

The Charaders are, | 

It bath a compoumd Flower, made up of many bermaphre- 
dite Flerets which are fruitful; theſe are included in one 
common ſcaly Empalement, which is ſtwollen in the Middle, 
each Scale ending in a ſbarp Spine; the Flarets are Fun- 
nel-ſhaped, and of one Leaf, baving a ſlender Tube, with 
an ere Brim, cut into five narrow Segments; each of theſe 
Flerets bave ſive ſbert hairy Stamina, terminated by cylin- 
drical Summits, indented at the Top. Inthe Center is ſitu- 
ated an oval Germen, crowned with Down, ſupporting a 
ſlender Style which is linger than the Stamina, crowned 
with a ſingle naked indented Stigma. The Germen becomes 
an oblong four cornered Seed, crowned with Down. . 

The Sper ies are, 

1. Carvuvus foliis integris ſubtus tomenteſit, [pints ra- 
moſes lateralibus. Prod. Leyd. Thiſtle with entire Leaves, 
woolly on their under Side, and branching Spines pro- 


_ ceeding from the Side of the Stalks. Carduus bumilis 


avulestus, Flarmice auſtricoefoliir. Triumf. ab. Low 
prickly Thiſtle with Leaves like the Eternal Flower, 

2. Carbuus folus ſeſſilibus bifariam pinnatifidis la- 
dialer alternis erefiis, calytibus globeſis villeſu. Hort. Up. 
Thiſtle. with Leaves growing cloſe to the Stalks, which 
are doubly pinnated, and the Segments alternately crect, 

and 
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and globular woolly Heads. This is the Carduus erioce- 
phalus. Dod. pempt. 7 23. Woolly-headed Thiſtle, called 
by ſome Friars Crown. 

3. Carpvuvus foliis lanceolatis dentatis ciliatis decurren- 
tibus, ſpinis marginalibus duplicibus, Thiſtle with Spear- 
ſhaped indented Leaves, running along the Stalks, with 
hairy Edges, and double Spines on their Borders. Acarna 
major caule folinſo. C. B. P. Greater Fiſh Thiſtle. 

4- CarbDuvus gm calycinis margine apiceque ſpinofis. 
Hort. Cliff. Thiſtle with the Scales of the Empalement, 
having Spines on their Borders and Points. Carduus Ma- 
rie. Dalech. Hi. Our Ladies "Thiſtle, or Milk Thiſtle. 

5. CarDvvus foliis lanceolatis decurrentibus denticulis 
inermibus, calyce ſpinoſo. Hort. Cliff. 392. "Thiſtle with 
Spear-ſhaped Leaves running along the Stalks, with 


ſmooth Indentures, and prickly Empalement. Cirjtum 


Anglicum. Ger, Emac. Engliſh ſoft or gentle Thiſtle. 

6, CarDuvs folits lanceolatis ſeſſilibus integerrimis mar- 
gine ſpinis ternatis. Hort. Cliff. 393. Thiſtle with entire 
Spear-ſhaped Leaves growing cloſe to the Stalks, whoſe 
Borders are ſet with triple Spines. This is the Acarna 
Tbeopbraſti anguillare. Lob. Icon. 486. The ſuppoſed 
true Fiſh Thiſtle of Theopbraſtus. 

There are a great Number of Species more than are 
here enumerated; ſome of which are very troubleſome 
Weeds in Gardens and Fields, therefore are better to 
be kept out of both; ſo I thought it needleſs to mention 
them. The few Sorts here enumerated, being often pre- 
ſerved in the Gardens of the Curious for Variety, or 
cultivated for Uſe by ſome, I have therefore inſerted them. 

The 1 Sort grows naturally in Sicily. This is an an- 
nual Plant, which riſes with a channeled Stem about a 
Foot high, ſending out ſeveral Side Branches toward the 
Top, garniſhed with long narrow Leaves, like thole of 


\ Auſtrian Ptarmica, of a deep green above, but white on 


their under Side, and placed alternate; juſt below the 
Foot Stalk of the Leaf come out ſeveral unequal yel- 
low Spines, and at the End of the Branches the Flowers 
are produced, theſe have very prickly Empalements, un- 
der which are placed two long Leaves; the Flowers are 
purple, and ſhaped like thoſe of the common Thiltle, 
but ſmaller ; theſe are ſucceeded by oblong ſmooth Seeds, 
which have a long woolly Down fitting on their Top. 
This flowers in July and Auguſt, and the Seeds ripen in 
September; it is propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be 
fown on a Bed of light Farth in Spring, where the Plants 
are to remain, for they do not bear tranſplanting unleſs 
when they are young, for they ſend long flender Roots 
deep into the Ground, which, if broken, the Plant ſel- 
dom ſurvives it. The only Care they require, is to keep 
them clean from Weeds, and thin the Plants where they 
are too cloſe, 

The 2d Sort grows naturally in ſeveral of the Midland 
Counties of England. This is a biennial Plant, which ſends 
out many long Leaves near the Ground, which are com- 
poſed of ſeveral long Segments, placed by Pairs, and are 
oined to a winged Border running on each Side the 
Mid-rib the whole Length; theſe Segments are alter- 


nately pointing upward ; the under Side of the Leaves, 


and the Margin of the Mid-rib, are armed with long 
ſharp Spines, ſtanding every Way. The following Spring, 
there ariſes from the Center of the Plant one ſtrong chan- 
neled Stalk, four or five Feet high, branching every way 
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toward the Top: The Stalk and Branches are garniſhed 
with the ſame ſhaped Leaves as below, and each Branch 
is terminated by a ſingle Head of purple Flowers, havin 

a woolly Empalement. This flowers in June and Jul 

and the Seeds ripen in Autumn. One or two of thet: 
Plants may be allowed a Place in ſome abject Part of the 
Garden, tor its Singularity. The Seeds ſhould be ſow, 


where the Plants are to remain, and require only to keep 


them clean from Weeds: The ſecond Year they flower, 


and then the whole Plant periſhes. 

The 3d Sort grows naturally in Spain and Portuge! 
This riſes near 3 Feet high, branching toward the Top; 
the Leaves are long, narrow, and the Edges are ſet cloſe. 
ly with ſmall Hairs; at every Indenture of the Leaves 
there comes out two long yellowiſh Spines ; at the End 
of the Branches the Flowers are produced from the Side 
of the Stalk, which have woolly oval Empalements, cloſe. 
ly armed with ſlender Spines. "The Flowers are yellow, 
but make no great Appearance, as they advance very 
little above the Empalement. It flowers in Fuly and Au. 
guſt, and the Seeds ripen in Autumn. This Plant may 
be propagated by Seeds, in the ſame Manner as the for- 
mer Sort. It is called Fiſh Thiſtle, from the Reſemblance 
which the Spines have to the Bones of Fith. 

The 4th Sort grows very common on the Side of Banks, 
and in waſte Land in many Parts of England, and is by 
ſome Perſons blanched and dreſſed, as a curious Diſh, 


This is a biennial Plant, which ſhould be ſown very thin, 


and when the Plants come up fo as to be well diſlinguiſli 
ed, the Ground ſhould be hoed, to cut down all the young 
Weeds, and the Plants left about a Foot and a Half du- 
tance; the following Summer, the Ground ſhuu'd be 
kept clean from Weeds; in Autumn the Leaves ct the 
Plants ſhould be tied up, and the Earth drawn up cloſe 
to blanch them; when properly whitened, they are lit 
for Uſe. This is a biennial Plant which periſhes ſoon al- 
ter the Seeds are ripe. 

The 5th Sort is a biennial Plant, which is by ſome cul- 
tivated for medicinal Uſe, and has been ſuppoſed a Re- 
medy for ſome Sort of Madneſs. This may be propagat- 
ed by Seeds, as the ſecond Sort. It grows naturally in the 
Northern Parts of England, and flowers in June. 

The 6th Sort is ſuppoſed to te the true Fiſh Thiſlle 
of Theopbraſtus. This is a biennial Plant, which riſcs 
with an upright Stalk, fix Feet high, and is garniſhed 
with — Spear - ſnaped Leaves, armed with triple Spines 
at every Indenture on their Edges; at the Top of the 
Stalks the Flowers come out in Cluſters, which are of a 
purple Colour, and are ſucceeded by ſmooth, oval, black 
Seeds. It grows naturally in Sicily and the Lrvant, It is 
propagated by Seeds, as the 2dSort, which ſhould be ſown 
on a warm Border, otherwiſe the Plants will not live 
through the Winter. It flowers in June, and the Seeds 
ripen m Autumn. 

CARDUUS BENEDICTUS. Sce Cnicus. 
CARDUUS FULLONUM. See Dipſacus. 

CARICA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 1000. Papaya. Tourn. [«ſt, 
R. H. 659. Tab. 441. Papaw, in French Papaic. 

The Charaters are, 


It is male and female in different Plants ; the Flowers e 


the male have ſcarce any Empalement ; they are Funnel- 


ſhaped, and of one Leaf, baving a long ſlender Tube, which 


expands al the Top, where it is divided into five narrow ob- 
tuſe 
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inſe Furtt, which turn backward; it hath ten Stamina, 
five of «which are alternately langer than the «ther, and are 
terminated by oblong Summits, The female Flowers bave 
a fmal! permanent Enpalement, indented in froe Parts ; it 
hath five long Spear-ſhoprd Petals, which are obtuſe, and 
turn backward at the Top ; We oval ag es 
ohlang blunt Stigma, which are broad at the Top, and cre- 
b The Ger men afterward becomes a large oblang fleſby 
Fruit, having five longitudinal Celli, wwbich are full of 
ſmall oval furrowed Seeds, incloſed in a glutinous Pulp. 
'The Species are, 

1. CAR IcA foliorum Iobis finuatis. Hort. Cliff. 461. 
Papaw with the Lobes of the Leaves ſinuated. This is 
the Papaya fruftu Melapeponis effigie. Plum. Papaw with 
the Fruit ſhaped like the Squaſh. . 

2. Carica foliorum lobis integris. Hort. Cliff. 461. 
Papaw with the Lobes of the Leaves entire. This is the 
Papaya rameſa fructu pyriformi. Feuil, peruv. 2. p. 52. 
Tab. 39. Branching Papaw with a Pear-ſhaped Fruit. 

There are ſeveral Varieties of the firſt Sort, which 
differ in the Size and Shape of their Fruit. Plumier men- 
tions three of the female or fruitful Papaw, beſide the 
male, one of which he titles Melon-ſhaped, and the other 
ſhaped like the Fruit of the Gourd; I have ſeen another 
in England, with a large ſmooth pyramidal Fruit: But 


| theſe are ſuppoſed to be accidental Varieties, which ariſe 


from the ſame Seeds. 

This Plant riſes with a thick, ſoft, herbaceous Stem, 
18 or 20 Feet, which is naked till within two or three 
Feet of the Top, and hath Marks of the fallen Leaves 
great Part of its Length ; the Leaves come out on every 
Side the Stem, upon very long Foot Stalks ; thoſe which 
are ſituated undermoſt are almoſt horizontal, but thoſe 
on the Top are erect: Theſe Leaves (in full grown 
Plants) are very large, and divided into many Parts (or 
Lobes) which are _ ſinuated, or cut into irregular 
Diviſions. The whole Plant abounds with a milky acrid 
Juice, which is eſteemed good for the Ringworm: The 
Stem of the Plant, and allo the Foot Stalks of the Leaves, 
are hollow in the Middle. The Flowers of the male 
Plants are produced from between the Leaves, on the 
upper Part of the Plant, on every Side, which have Foot 
Stalks near two Feet long, at the Ends of which the 
Flowers ſtand in loofe Cluſters, each having a ſeparate 
ſort Foot Stalk; theſe are of a pure white, and have 
an agreeable Odour. They are monopetalous, having 
pretty long 'Fubes, but are cucat the Top into five Parts, 
which twiſt backward like a Screw; ſometimes theſe 
are ſuececded by {mall Fruit, about the Size and Shape 
of a Catherine Pear ; 'which has occaſioned {ome to ſup- 
pole it was a dittinct Species; but I have frequently 
raiſed this, and the female or truaiul Sort, from the 
lame Seeds, and in general the male Flowers fall away, 
without any Fruit ſucceeding them. The Flowers of the 
female Papaw alſo come cut between the Leaves, to- 
ward the upper Part of tie Flant, upon very ſhort Foot 
Stalks, fitting cloſe to. the Stem; they ave large, and 
Bell- ſhaped, compoſed of fix Petals, and are commonly 
yellow ; but thoſe of the pyramidal Sort, before mention- 
ed, were purple; when theſe fall away, the Germen 


iwells to a large fiethy Fruit, the Size of a imal! Me- 
lon, which are of dit tent Forms; fome are aaguiar, and 
compreſſed at both Ends, others are oval or globular, 


and ſome pyramidal ; the Froit abounds with te 1awe 
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acrid Juice as the Plants, This Fruit, when ripe, is by 
the inhabitants of the Caribbee Iflands eaten with Pepper 
and dugar as Melons, but is much inferiour to a com- 
mon Melon in Fiavour, in its native Country; thole 
which have ripened in England were deteſlable; the on- 
ly Ute 1 have known made of this Fruit, was, when they 
were about halt grown, to ſoak them in ſalt Water, to 
get out the milky Juice, and pickle them for Mangos, 
tor which they have been a good Subſtitute. "Theſe Plants 
are luppoled to be Natives of America, from whence they 
were carried to the Philipine lands, and to ſeveral Parts 
ot India, where they are now common. 

Ihe 2d Sort was ſeen in a Garden at Lima by Father 
Feuillee ;, it was the only Plant he ſaw of that Sort in his 
Travels. This differs trom the other, in having a branch- 
ing Stalk, the Lobes or Diviſions of the Leaves being 
entire, and the Fruit ſhaped like a Pear, which he ſays 
were of different Sizes; that which he deſigned was 
about 8 Inches long, and three and a Half thick, yellow 
within and without, and of a ſweet Flavour. The Flower, 
he ſays, was of a Roſe Colour, and divided into five Parts. 

1 hele Plants being Natives of hot Countries, will not 
thrive in England, unleſs in a warm Stove z where there 


is one of a proper Height to contain them, they deſerve 


a Place as well as any of the Plants cultivated for Orra- 
ment ; for when they are grown to a large Size, they 
make a noble Appearance, with their ſtrong upright 
Stems, garniſhed on every Side near the Top, with large 
ſhining Leaves, ſpreading out near three Feet all round 
the Stem : the Flowers of the male Sort come out in 
Cluſters on every Side; and the Fruit of the female 
growing round the Stalks, between the Leaves, ſo diffe- 
rent from any thing of Europcan Production, may intitle 
them to the Care ot the Curious. | 
They are eaſily propagated by Seeds, which are annu- 
ally brought in Plenty from the JVe/t-Indies, Theſe 
thould be ſown in a hot Bed, early in Spring, that the 


Plants may obtain Strength before Autumn: When 


they are near two Inches high, they ſhould be each trauſ- 
planted into a {mall Pot filled with a light gentle loamy 
Soil, and plunged into a hot Bed of Tanners Bark, care- 
fully thading them trom the Sun till they have taken 
Root; after which they muſt be treated in tlie fame 
Manner as other tender Plants from the fame Country; 
but as theſe have ſoft herbaceous Stalks, and abound 
with a milky Juice, they muſt not have much Water, 
tor they ate trequently killed wich Rloiſture. "There 
thould alto be great Care taken when they are ſhitt- 
cd from ſmall Fots into larger, to preferve the whole 
Ball of Earth to the Roots, tor whenever their Roots 
are leit bare, they rarely ſurvwe. As the Plants ad- 
vauce in Growth, they will require larger Pots, aud 
when they are too tall to remam under Frames, they 
mult be placed in the Tan Bed of the Bark Stove, where 
they thould conitantly remain, being careful not to give 
them muciz Water, ctpecially during the Winter Seaton ; 
in Summer their Waterings ſhuuid be often repeated, 
but given in fimall Quanuues. With this Management 
I have raiſed Plants near 20 Feet high in 3 Y ears, which 
have produced Flowers and Fruit in great Peitecton, 
CARLINA. Lin Gen, Plant, 5395. Teurn. injt. &. 
I. 500. Tab. 283. The Carline Inutle. 
The Cdarat;ers are, 
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It hath @ compound Flower, made up of many hermaphro- 
dite Florets which are fruitful ; theſe are included in a com- 
mon ſwollen ſcaly Empalement ; the inner Scales are long, 
and placed in a circular Order. The Florets are Funnel- 
ſhaped, having a narrow Tube, but Bell-ſhaped above, and 
cut into five Parts at the Brim ; theſe have each five ſhort 
bairy Stamina, terminated by cylindrical Summits ; in the 
Center is fituated a fbort Germen crowned with Down, 
ſupporting a ſlender Style the Length of the Stamina, 
erawned with an oblong bifid Stigma. The Germen becomes 
a ſingle taper Seed, crowned with branching plumoſe Down. 
The Species are, 

1. CARLINA caule multifloro corymboſo, floribus termins- 
libus. Hort. Cliff. Carline Thiſtle with many Flowers in 
a Corymbus, which terminate the Stalk. Carlina /ylveſ- 
tris vulgaris. Cluf. Hift. Common wild Carline Thiſtle. 

2. CARLINA fleribus ſeſſilibus, lateralibus pauciſſimis. 
Sauv. Meth. Carline Thiſtle with a few Flowers growing 
cloſe to the Side of the Stalk. Carlina ſylveflris minor Hi. 
ſpanica, Clu. Hift. Small wild Spaniſb Carline Thiſtle. 

3. CARLINA caule uniflero flore breviore. Hort. Clif. 
395. Carline Thiſtle with one ſhorter Flower on each 
Stalk. This is the Carlina acaulos magno flore albo. C. B. 
P. Low Carline Thiſtle with a large white Flower. 

4. CaRLina caule triflora dichstomo intermedio ſeſſili. 
Sauv. Monſp. 293. Carline Thiſtle with three Flowers 
on a Stalk, placed at the Diviſion of the Branches, the 

middle one fitting cloſe upon the Stalk. This is the Acar- 
na flore purpureo rubente patulo. C. B. P. 372. Fiſh Thiſtle 
with a rediſh purple ſpreading Flower. 

5. CARLINA caule multifloro ſubdiviſo, floribus ſeſſilibus. 
Prod. Leyd. Carline Thiſtle with many Flowers on a Stalk, 
which is ſubdivided, and the Flowers fit cloſe on the 
Stalks. This is the Acarna apula umbellata. Colum. cepbr. 
27. Umbellated Fiſh Thiſtle of Apulia. 

The 1 Sort grows naturally on ſterile Ground in moſt 
Parts of England, ſo is rarely admitted into Gardens. The 


others are preſerved in Botanick Gardens for Variety. - 


They grow naturally in the Southern Parts of Europe. 

They may all be propagated by ſowing their Seeds 
in Spring on a Bed of freſh undunged Earth, where they 
are deſigned to remain; for, as they ſend forth Tap 
Roots, they do not well bear tranſplanting. When the 
Plants appear above Ground, they ſhould be carefully 
weeded; and, as they grow in Size, ſhould be thinned, 
leaving them about ten Inches or a Foot aſunder. The 
2d Year moſt of theſe Plants will flower; but, unleſs 
the Summer proves dry, they rarely produce good Seeds 
in England; and moſt of them decay ſoon after they 
have flowered; therefore it is difficult to maintain them 
in this Country. 

CARNATIION. See Dianthus. 

CARPINUS. Lin, Gen. Plant. 952. Tourn. Inſt. R. 
H. 582: Hornbeam, or Hardbeam, in French Charme. 

The Cbaradters are, 

I bath male and female Flowers, growing _ on 
the ſame Plant. The male Flowers are diſpoſed in a cylin- 
drical Rope or Katkin, which is looſe and ſcaly, each Scale 
covering one Flower, which bath no Petals, but ten ſmall 
Stamina, terminated by compreſſed bairy Summits. The fe- 
male Flowers are diſpoſed in the ſame Form, and are ſingle 
under each Scale; theſe baue one Petal, which is ſhaped like 
a Cup, cut into fix Parts, and two ſhort Germen, each 
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baving two hairy Styles, crowned by @ ſingle Stigma. T1, 
Katkin afterward grows large, and at the Baſe of each 
Scale is lodged an oval angular Nut. © 

The Species are, 

1. Carpinvus ſquamis flrobilorum planis, Hart. lig. 
447. Hornbeam with flat Scales to the Cones. This js 
the Carpinus. Dad. Pempt. 841. Common Hornbeam, 

2. Careinvus ſquamis ſlrobilorum inflatis. Hort. Clif. 
447. Hornbeam with inflated Scales to the Cones. This 
is the Oftrya ulmo ſimilis, fructu racemoſo lupulo ſimilis. 
C. B. P. 427. The Hop Hornbeam. 

3. Careinus folits . ovato-lanceolatis ſerratis flrgbili, 
brevibus, Hornbeam with oval Spear-ſhaped ſawed 
Leaves, and the ſhorteſt Cones. This is the Carpinys 
Orientalis folis minori, frutiu brevi. T. Cor. 40. Eaſtern 
Hornbeam, with a ſmaller Leaf and ſhorter Fruit. 

4. CAxrixus folits lanceolatis acuminatis, ſtrobilis lan- 
giſſimis. Hornbeam with pointed Spear-ſhaped Leaves, 
and the longeſt Cones. This is the Carpinus Virginiana 
floreſcens. Pluk. Virginia lowering Hornbeam. 

The iſt Sort is — common in many Parts of Eng- 
land, but is rarely ſuffered to grow as a Timber Tree, 
being generally reduced to Pollards by the Country 
People; yet where the young Trees have been properly 
treated, they have grown to a large Size. I have ſeen 
ſome of them in Woods, upon a cold ſtiff Clay, which 
have been near ſeventy Feet high, with large noble fine 
Stems, perfectly ſtrait and found, Of late Years, this 
has been only conſidered as a Shrub, and never culti- 
vated but for Under-woed in the Country, and in the 
Nurſeries to form Hedges, after the French Taſte 
for in moſt of their great Gardens, their Cabinets, &c, 
are formed of theſe Trees, as are their Trellaſſes and 
Hedges which ſurround their Plantations. But ſince theſe 
Sort of Ornaments have been almoſt baniſhed from the 
Engliſh Gardens, there has been little Demand for theſe 
Trees in the Nurſeries. ; 

As this Tree will thrive upon cold, barren, expoſed 
Hills, and in Situations where few other Sorts. will 
grow, it may be cultivated to great Advantage by the 
Proprietors of ſuch Lands. It will reſiſt the Viduus 


of Winds better than moſt other Trees, and is by no 
Means flow in its Growth. But where theſe are propa- 
gated for Timber, they ſhould be raiſed from Seeds, on 
the ſame Soil and Situation, where they are deſigned 
to grow; and not brought from better Land, and 
a warmer Situation, as is too frequently practiſ- 
ed. They may be propagated by Layers, where the 


are intended for Hedges or Under-wood; for which thoſe 
ſo raiſed will anſwer the Purpoſe full as well as thoſe 
raiſed from Seeds, but the latter muſt always be prefer- 
red for Timber Trees, 

The Seeds ſhould be ſown in Autumn, ſoon after they 
are ripe ; for if they are kept out of the Ground till 
Spring, the Plants will not come up till the following 
Year. When the Plants appear, they muſt be kept very 
clean from Weeds, and treated as other Foreſt Trees; 
in two Years Time they will be fit to tranſplant, for the 
ſooner all Trees which are deſigned for Timber are 
planted where they are to remain, the larger they will 

row, and the Wood will be firmer and more durable. 

f theſe are not intermixed with other Kinds of Trees, 

they ſhould be planted pretty clofe ; eſpecially on — 
t- 
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Outſide of the Plantations, that they may protect and 
draw each other up : If they are kept clean from Weeds 

or 4 Years, it will greatly promote their Growth, after 
hich the Plants will have obtained ſufficient Strength 
to keep down the Weeds. 

As the Trees advance in Growth, they muſt be thin- 
ned, which ſhould be done with Caution, cutting away 
the moſt unpromiſing Plants gradually, ſo as not to let 
too much cold Air at once, to thoſe which are left, eſpe- 
cially on the Borders of the Plantation. For in all young 
Plantations of Timber, it is much the better Method, 
to take away a few Trees every Year, than as is com- 
monly practiſed, to let all grow till fit to cut as Under- 
wood, and then cut all away, except thoſe intended 
for Timber; whereby ſo much cold Air is ſuddenly let 
in upon them, as to ſtop their Progreſs for ſome Years : 
But by this Method a preſent Advantage is gained, which 
is now more generally attended to, than future Profit. 

The Timber of this Tree is very tough and flexible, 
ſo might be converted to many uſeful Purpoſes, if ſuffer- 
ed to grow to a proper Size; but as * have been ge- 
nerally treated otherwiſe, the principal Uſes it has been 
applied to, was for Turnery Ware, for which it is ex- 
cellent Wood, alſo ſor making Mill Cogs, Heads of 
Beetles, c. It is alſo excellent Fuel. 

The Leaves of this Tree remain — it, till the 
voung Buds in the Spring thruſt them off, ſo they afford 
much Shelter to Birds in Winter; and this renders them 
very proper to plant round the Borders of Plan- 
tations in expoſed Situations, where they will defend 
the other Trees in Winter, and thereby greatly pro- 
mote their Growth. 

The Hop Hornbeam ſheds its Leaves in Winter, with 
the Elm, and other diciduous Trees. This Tree, though but 
lately much known in England, is very common in Ger- 
many, growing promicuouſly with the common Sort. 
It is alſo ſaid to grow plentifully in North America, but 
it is doubtful whether that is not a different Sort from 
this. The Hop Hornheam is of quicker Growth than 
the common Sort, but what the Wood of that will be 
I know not ; for there are but few of the Trees in Eng- 


land growing upon their own Roots, moſt of them be- 


ing grafted on the common Hornbeam, which is the 
uſual Method of propagating them in the Nurſeries ; but 
the Trees ſo raiſed are of ſhort Duration, for the Graft 
generally grows much faſter than the Stock, fo that in 
a few Years there is a great Diſproportion.in their Size; 
and where they happen to ſtand _— to ſtrong 
Winds, the Graft is frequently broken from the Stock, 
after many Years Growth; for which Reaſon, I would 
caution every Perſon not to purchaſe any of theſe Trees 
lo propagated. . 

he Virginian flowering Hornbeam is ſtill leſs com- 
mon than the laſt, and only to be ſeen in curious Gar- 
dens it is equally as hardy as the other, and may be in- 
creaſed by Layers. This Sort will grow to the Height 
of 30 Feet, or more, and is of quicker Growth than 
either of the former Sorts: It ſheds its Leaves in Au- 
tumn, about the ſame Time with the Elm; and, during 
the Time of its Verdure, makes a good Appearance, be- 


ing well clothed with Leaves, of a deep ſtrong green Co- 


lour, reſembling more the long leaved Elm than the 
Hornbeam. ä 
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The Faſtern Hornbeam is a Tree of humble Growth, 
rarely riſing above 10 or 12 Feet in this Country, ſhoot- 
ing out many horizontal irregular Branches, ſo cannot 
eaſily be trained up to a Stem. The Leaves are much 
ſmaller than thoſe of the common Hornbeam, and the 
Branches grow cloſer together, therefore may be very 
proper for low Hedges in Gardens; being a very tonſile 
Plant, and may be kept in leſs Compaſs than almoſt any 
other deciduous Tree. It is as hardy as any of the Sorts, 
and may be propagated in the ſame manner; but at pre- 
ſent it is rare in the Engliſh Nurſeries. 

CARROTS. See Daucus. 

CARTHAMUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 838. Tourn. Inf. 
R. H. 457. Tab. 248. Baſtard Saffron, or Safflower, in 
French Cartame, or Saffran Batard. 

The Characters are, 

It hath a Flower compoſed of ſeveral hermapbrodite Flo- 
rets, in one common 2 Empalement. The Scales are 
compoſed of many flat Leaves, broad at their Baſe, end- 
ing in a Spine, and ſpread open below. The Florets are 
Funnel-ſbaped, of one Leaf cut into five equal Segments at 
the Top; theſe have five ſhort hairy Stamina, terminated 
by cylindrical! tubular Summits ; in the Center is ſituated a 
ſhort Germen ſupporting a ſlender Style the Length of the 
Stamina, crowned by a ſingle Stigma. The Germen be- 
comes a ſingle, oblong, angular Seed, incloſed in the Em- 

lement. 

The Specres are, 

1, CARTHAMUS =_ ovatis integris ſerrato-aculeatic. 
Hort. Cliff. 394. Baſtard Saffron with oval entire Leaves, 
which have ſpiny Serratures. This is the Cartbamus offi- 
cinarum, flore croces. Tourn, Inft. Baſtard Saffron of the 
Shops, with a Saffron coloured Flower. | 

2. CARTHAMUS caule piloſo ſupernt lanato, faliis in- 
ferioribus pinnatifidis, ſummis amplexicaulibus dentatis. 
Hort. Upſal. 251. Carthamus with a hairy Stalk, woolly 
above, and having under Leaves which are indented ; 
and the upper embracing the Stalk. This is the Atrac- 
tylis lutea. C. B. P. Yellow Diſtaff Thiſtle. 

3. CaRTHAMus caule glabro, faliis caulinis aculeatic, 
profunde dentatis, ſemiamplexicaulibus, capitulis ovatis. 
Carthamus with a ſmooth Stalk garniſhed with prickly 
Leaves, deeply indented and Half ſurrounding the Stalk, 
and oval Heads. Cnicus Creticus Atradtylidis folio & facie, 
fore leucopher. Taurn. Cnicus of Crete with a Leaf and 


Appearance of Diſtaff Thiſtle, and a whitiſh Flower. 


4. CarrhHamus foliir lanceelatis, acuminato-ſerratis. 
Hort. Cliff. 135. Carthamus with Spear-ſhaped Leaves 
ſharply ſawed. This is the Cnicus perennit cernieus Tin- 
gitanus. H. L. 162. Blue perennial Cuicus of Tangier. 

5. CARTHAMUS foliis caulinis linearibus pinnatis lon- 
gitudine plante. Lin. Sp. 831. Cartbamus with narrow 
winged Leaves on the Stalks, the Length of the Plant. 
This is the Cnicus ceruleus bumilis Montis Lupi. H. I. 
Dwarf Cnicus of Mount Lupus with a blue Flower, 

6. CarRTHAMUSs caule eres piloſo, foliis lancealatis bir- 
ſutis, capite maximo. Carthamus with an upright hairy 
Stalk, Spear-ſhaped hairy Leaves, and a very large Head. 
Cnicus ceruleus aſperior. C. B. P. Rougher blue Cricus. 

7. CaxrTHamus folits enſiformibus finuato-dentatis 
Prod. Leyd. Carthamus with Sword-fſhaped Leaves ſinuated 
and indented. Cnicus Hiſpanicus arboreſcens fetidiſſimus. 
Tourn, Stinking ſhrubby Cuicus of Spain. 

E e 2 8. Can- 
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8. CanTHAMUSs foliis lineari-lanceolatis ſpinis margi- fection; but this muſt be performed, when they are them 
naiihus duplicibus, floribus ſolitariis terminalibus. Cartha- perfectly dry, and then they thould be dried in a Kiln in th 
mus with narrow Spear-ſhaped Leaves, double Spines on with a moderate Fire, in the ſame manrer as the true draw 
their I'dges, and a ſingle Flower terminating the Stalk. Saffron, which will prepare the Commodity for Ufe. and h 
This is the Cari/ina minima caulodes Hiſpanica. Barrel. But if the Plants are deſigned for Seed, the Flowers ly; tl 
Icon. The leaſt ſtalky Spaniſh Carline Thiſtle. muſt not be gathered; for it the Florets are cut off, it than 
This iſt Sort grows naturally in Egypt, and ſome of will render the Seeds abortive though they may {well aa 
4 the warm Parts of Aſia. I have frequently received the and grow to their uſual Size, as I have frequently ex. the G 
| | Seeds from the Britiſh Iflands in America, but whether perienced, yet when they are broken, there will be are ce 
'F they were originally carried thither, or grow naturally, tound nothing more than a Shell, without any Kernel, Grout 
1 I cou'd never be rightly informed. It is at preſent culti- This frequently happens in wet cold Seaſons; though tion, 
vated in the L-vant and many Parts of Europe, from in very wet Years the Germen will rot, and never the le: 
i | whence great Quantitics of Safflower are annually im- come fo forward as to form a Shell. tance « 
j | ported to England, for Dying and Painting. I have been informed, that this Plant was formerly poſe, \ 
we This is an annual Plant, which riſes with a ſtiff lig- cultivated in the Fields in Exg/and, for the Dyers Ule, ſecond 
1 neous Stalk, two Feet and a Half, or three Feet high, and particularly in Glouceſterſhire, where the common bout f 
dividing upward into many Branches, garniſhed with People frequently gathered the Florets, and dried them, ed by | 
oval pointed Leaves, fitting cloſe to the Branches: Theſe to put into their Puddings and Cheeſecakes, to give perfor: 
are entire, and flightly ſawed on their Edges, each Tooth them a Colour; but ſome by putting in too great a Quan- Weed: 
being ter: ninated by. a ſhort Spine. The Flowers grow tity, gave their Puddings a Cathartick Quality. which 
ſingle at the Extremily of each Branch: The Heads of It this Plant was ever cultivated here in great Quan- one NI 
Flowers are large, incloſed in a ſcaly Empalement, each tity, it is ſurpriſing how it came to be fo totally neglect- rforr 
Scale is broad at the Baſe, flat, and formed like a Leaf ed, that at preſent there are not the leaſt Traces in any — 
of the Plant, terminating in a ſharp Spine. The lower Part of England, of its ever having been cultivated, and | The 
Part of the Empalement ſpreads open, but the Scales the Commodity is ſcarce known, except to thoſe who \ Weeks 
above cloſely embrace the Florets, which ſtand out near deal in it; the Quantity which is annually conſumed *  Groun 
an Inch above the Empalement ; theſe are of a fine in England is ſo great, as to make a very conſiderable When 
Saffron Colour, and this is the Part which is gathered Article in Trade; ſo that it might be very well worthy their F 
for the Uſes above mentioned. When the Florets decay, of the publick Attention; for although the Seeds ſel- over th 
the Germen which is ſituated in each, become ſingle, dom come to Perfection in England, yet theſe might be from 1 
oblong, angular Seeds, ,of a white Colour, and have a annually procured from Abroad, and the Plants would Uſe. * 
pretty ſtrong Shell or Cover to them. It flowers in July conſtantly produce the Flower, which is the only Part Weeks 
and Auguſt, and the Seeds ripen in Autumn, but if the uſeful: Or if this Plant was introduced to Carolina, it led and 
Seaſon proves cold and moiſt when the Plants are in might be there cultivated to as great Advantage, as in any been ſe 
flower, there will be no good Seeds produced; ſo that Part of the World; for there the Seeds will conſtantly the Gr 
there are few Seaſons wherein the Seeds come to Per- ripen; and, as this Country is furniſhed with it from ways ſu 
fection in England. | . the Mediterranean, where there is great Danger of our The 
The Seeds are ſometimes uſed in Medicine, and ac- Navigation being interrupted ; fo it ſhould excite the In- the Col 
counted a pretty ſtrong Cathartick, but at preſent they habitants of our American Colonies, to make Trial of as herein 
are ſeldom preſcribed. It is propagated by Seeds, which many of the Vegetables, as there is a Probability of ſuc- for if th 
ſhvuld be ſown in April, upon a Bed of light Earth: ceeding there, and can be procured, which are of real Uſe Plants 
The beſt Way is to ſow them in Drills, drawn at a in any of the ManufaQtures of this Country. The Seeds to a dar 
Foot and a half Diſtance, in which the Seeds ſhould be of this Plant may be eafily procured from the American is gath' 
ſcattered thinly, for the Plants muſt not ſtand nearer Iſlands, and in one Seaſon, may be multiplied in ſo great it; ther 
each other, than a Foot in the Rows; but as ſome of Quantity, as to furniſh a whole Province. till the! 
the Seeds will fail, a greater Quantity ſhould be ſown, This Plant is cultivated in great Plenty, in ſome Parts 
it will be eaſy to thin the Plants, when the Ground is of Germany, where the Seeds conſtantly come to Perfec- 
hoed. If the Seeds are good, the Plants will appear in tion; and as I have obtained à ſhort Account of their 
leſs than a Month; and in a Fertnight or three Weeks Method of Cultivation, from a curious Gentleman of 
after, it will be proper to hoe the Ground, to deſtroy that Country, ſo I ſhall Inſert it for the Benefit of thoſe 
the Weeds, and the Plants ſhould be thinned where they who may be induced to engage in this Undertaking. 
are too cloſe, but at this Tune they ſhould not be ſe- The Ground in which they propoſe to ſow the Car- 
parated to their full Diſtance, left ſome of them ſhould amn, has always a double Fallow given to it, firſt to fond of 
afterward fail; ſo that if they are now left ſix Inches deſtroy the Weeds, and afterward to make it fine. They very pre 
aſunder, there will be Room enough for the Plants to make Choice of their lighteſt Land, and ſuch as is clear the Seed 
grow, till the next Time of Hoeing, when they muſt be from Couch Graſs, and other troubleſome Weeds. Af- of it, wi 
thinned to the Diſtance they are to remain for good: ter the Land has been fallowed a Summer and Winter, as in an 
After this they ſhould have a third Hoeing, which, if in which Time they give it four Ploughings, and harrow This | 
carefully performed in dry Weather, will deſtroy the it between each, to break the Clods, and pulveriſe it; of large 
Weeds and make the Ground clean, ſo that the Plants in the latter End of March, they give it the laſt Plough- the Tim 
will require no farther Care, till they come to flower; ing, when they lay it in narrow Furrows of about five monly t 
when, if the Safflower is intended for Uſe, the, Florets Feet or a little more, leaving a Space of two Feet be- ſown the 
ſhould be cut oft from the Flowers as they come to Per- tween each: Then they harrow theſe Lands to 2 pear the 
; them 
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them level, and after it is finiſhed, they ſow the Seeds 
in the following Manner. Wich a ſmall Plough, they 
draw four ſhallow Furrows in each Land, at near a Foot 
and half Diſtance, into which they ſcatter the Seeds thin- 
ly; then with a Harrow, whole Teeth are little more 
than one Inch long, they draw the Harth into the Drills 


. to cover the Seeds; after this, they draw a Roller over 


the Ground, to ſmooth and ſettle it. When the Plants 
are come up, ſo as to be diſtinguiſhed, they hoe the 
Ground to deſtroy the Weeds ; and at this firſt Opera- 
tion, where the Plants happen to- be cloſe, they cut up 
the leaſt promiſing, leaving them all ſingle, at the Diſ- 
tance of three or four Inches; which they always ſup- 

ſe, will be ſufficient Room for their Growth, till the 
ſecond Time of Hoeing, which muſt be performed in a- 
bout five Weeks after the firſt; in which they are guid- 
ed by the Growth of the Weeds, for as this Work is 
performed with a Dutch Hoe, they never ſuffer the 
Weeds to grow to any Size, before they cut them; in 
which they judge right, for when the Weeds are ſmall, 
one Man will hoe as much Ground in a Day, as can be 

rformed by three, when they are permitted to grow 
— and the Weeds will be more efteQually deſtroyed. 

They give a third Hoeing to the Plants, about 5 or 6 
Weeks after the ſecond z which generally makes the 
Ground ſufficiently clean, till the Carthamus is pulled up. 
When the Plants begin to flower, and have thruſt out 
their Florets (or Thrum) to a proper Length, they go 
over the Ground once a Week to gather it ; and as it is 
from Time to Time gathered, it is dried in a Kiln for 
Uſe. There is uſually a Succeſſion of Flowers for 6 or 7 
Weeks. Atter the Crop is gathered, the Stalks are pul- 
led and tied in Bundles for Fuel, and when they have 
been ſet up a few Days to dry, they are carried off, and 
the Ground ploughed for Wheat ; which they fay, al- 
ways ſucceeds well after this Plant. 

The good Quality of this Commodity is chiefly in 
the Colour, which ſhould be of a bright Saffron, and 
herein that which is cultivated in Eng/and often fails; 
for if there happens much Rain, during the Time the 
Plants are in flower, it will cauſe the Florets to change 
to a dark or dirty yellow, which will alſo betal that which 
is gathered when there is any Moiſture remaining upon 
it; therefore great Care muſt be taken not to gather it 
till the Dew is quite dried off, nor ſhould it be preſſed 
together till it has been dried on the Kiln. The Man- 
ner of doing this being the ſame as for the true Saffron, 
I thall not mention it here, but deſire the Reader to 
turn to the Article Crocus, where it is fully treated. 

In Spain this Plant is cultivated in Gardens, as Mari- 
golds in England, to put in their Soups, Olios, and other 
Diſhes, to give them a Colour. "The Fews-alfo are very 
fond of this, and mix it in moſt of their Viands; it 1s 
very probable they were the Perſons who firſt carried 
the Seeds to America, and taught the Inhabitants the Uſe 
of it, where it is now as commonly uſed by the Engliſh, 
as in any Part of Europe. 

This Plant may be admitted to a Place in the Borders 
of large Gardens, where it will add to the Variety, during 
the Time of its Continuance in Flower, which is com- 
monly two Months, or ten Weeks; for if the Seeds are 
ſown the Beginning of April, the firſt Flowers will ap- 
pear the Middle of Fuly at fartheſt, and there will be a 
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Succeſſion on the Side Branches, till the End of September, 
or in mild warm Seaſons till the Middle of Ober, du. 
ring which Time the bright Saffron coloured Flowers 
make a pretty Appearance; and if the Plants are ſup- 
ported to prevent their being broken, or blown down by 
the Wind, they will not interfere with other Flowers, 
becauſe theſe have a regular upright Growth. 

When they are cultivated for this Purpoſe, the Seeds 
ſhould be ſown in the Places where the Plants are defign- 
ed to remain, becauſe they do not bear tranſplanting 
well; therefore three or four Seeds ſhould be ſown in 
each Patch, leſt any of them ſhould fail, and when the 
Plants are grown fo ſtrong as to be out of Danger; the 
moſt promiſing in each Patch ſhould be left, and the 
others pulled up, that they may not draw, or injure 
thoſe which are to ſtand. 

The 2d Sort grows naturally in the South of France, 
Spain, and Italy, where the Women uſe the Stalks for 
Diſtaffs, from whence it had the Title of Diſtaff Thiſtle. 
It is by ſome called Baitard wild Saffron. The Leaves 
are ſometimes ordered for Medicine, and ſuppoſed to 
have the ſame Virtues as Carduns Beucdidtus. 

This Plant is annual, periſhing ſoon after the Seeds 
are ripe, the lower Leaves ſpread flat upon the Ground; 
theſe are five or ſix Inches long, narrow, and deeply in- 
dented on both Sides; they are hairy, and have a few 
ſoft Spines on their Edges; the Stalk riſes about two 
Feet high, covered with Hairs, and 3 with oblong 
hairy Leaves, which embrace the Stalk with their Baſe, 
and are deeply ſinuated, with ſharp Thorns growing on 
their Edges. The upper Part of the Stalk divides into 
many Branches, garniſhed with Leaves of the ſame 
Form, but are ſmaller. The Flowers are produced at 
the End of the Branches, having a Cluſter of tiff, hard, 
prickly Leaves below the ſcaly Empalement, which con- 
tains many yellow hermaphrodite Flowers, ſucceeded by 
oblong angular Seeds. It flowers in June and July, and 
the Seeds ripen in Autumn. It the Seeds are fown in Au- 
tumn, the Plants will flower early the following Sum- 
mer, ſo there will be a Certainty of good Seeds. They 
may be ſown upon a Bed of Earth in any Situation, and 
will require no other Culture, but to keep them clean 
from Weeds, and thin the Plants where too cloſe ; this 
being medicinal, is kept in ſome Gardens, but it hath 
little Beauty. 

There is a Variety of this, which grows much taller, 
the Heads larger, and the Leaves placed cloſer on the 
Stalks. This was found by Teurnefort in the Levant. 

The zd Sort was alfo diſcovered by —_— in the 
Iſland of Crete, from whence he. lent the Seeds to the 
Royal Garden at Paris. "This differs from the former, 
in having a ſmooth Stalk, the Leaves are very ſtiff, dee p- 
ly indented, ſmooth, and are armed with very ſtrong 
Spines ; the Heads of the Flowers are oval, the Florets 
white, and the Plant grows near four Feet high. This is 
an annual Plant, which may be fown and treated as the 
former, and flowers about the ſame Time. 

The 4th Sort hath a perennial Root, bat an annual 
Stalk. This grows naturally in Spain, and was firſt 
brought to England from Tangier; the Seeds are never 
enen in England, ſo it is propagated by parting the 

dots. The beſt Time for tranſplanting and parting 
them, is about the Beginning of March; they ſhould 
have 
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have a dry Soil, and a warm Situation, otherwiſe fhey 
are liable to be deſtroyed in ſevere Winters. The Stalks 
of this riſe about a Foot and a Half high, ſeldom put- 
ting out any Branches; they are garniſhed with nar- 
row Spear-ſhaped Leaves, the whole Length of the Stalk; 
theſe are deeply ſawed on their Edges, each of the Ser- 
ratures ending in a ſharp Point. The Stalk is terminated 
by one large ſcaly Head of blue Flowers, ſhaped like 
thoſe of the other Species. | | 

The 5th Sort grows naturally in the South of France, 
Spain, and Italy. This bath a perennial Root, and an 
annual Stalk, which riſes about fix Inches high, chan- 
neled, hairy, and garniſhed with long narrow Leaves, 
ending in ſeveral ſharp Spines, and their Edges are indent- 
ed, each Indenture ending in a Spine. Each Stalk is ter- 
minated by one large Head of blue Flowers, having a 
leafy Empalement, compoſed of very broad Scales, each 
ending in a ſharp Spine. It flowers in June. This Sort 
is difficult to propagate in England, for the Roots do not 


put out Offsets like the former, ſo is only to be raiſed . 


from Seeds, which do not come to Perfection here, un- 
leſs the Seaſon proves warm and dry. This ſhould have 
a dry Soil, and warm Situation. 

The 6th Sort is ſuppoſed by ſome, to be the ſame with 
the 4th, which is a great Miſtake, for they are extreme- 
ly different. This riſes with a ſingle Stalk, about 2 Feet 
high, of a purpliſh Colour, hairy, and channeled. This is 
pretty cloſely garniſhed with broad Spear-ſhaped Leaves, 
ſharply ſawed on their Edges, and covered with a ſhort 
hairy — The Stalk is terminated by a ſingle large 
Head of blue Flowers, having a ſcaly Empalement, com- 
poſed of two Orders of Leaves, the outer being broad, 
long, and armed with ſharp Spines on their Edges; the 
inner are narrow, and terminate with a ſharp Thorn. It 
flowers in June and July, and the Seeds ripen in Autumn. 


This Sort may be propagated by parting their Roots, 


which ſhould be performed in Autumn, when the Leaves 
decay. It ſhould have a light dry Soil, in which it will 
endure the Cold of our Winters, and continue many 
Years. It may alſo be propagated by Seeds, which 
ripen well in dry Seaſons, but in wet Summers the 
Seeds are generally. abortive ; this requires no Care but 
to keep it clean from Weeds. It grows naturally in Spain, 
France, and Italy, on arable Land. 

The 7th Sort I received from Andaluſia, where it 
grows naturally in great Plenty. This riſes with a 
ſhrubby perennial Stalk, 8 or 10 Feet high dividing in- 
to many Branches ; theſe are garniſhed with pretty long 
Sword-ſhaped Leaves, which are indented, armed with 


Spines on their Edges, and embrace the Stalks with their | 


Baſe. The Branches are terminated by large, ſcaly, 
prickly Heads of yellow Flowers, which come out in 
July, but are never ſucceeded by Seeds here, ſo can only 
be propagated by Side Shoots, ſliped from the Branches 
in Spring, and planted in Pots filled with light ſandy 
Earth, and plunged into a moderate hot Bed, obſerve- 
ing to ſhade them till they have taken Root ; then they 
muſt be gradually hardened, and removed into the open 
Air, and when they have obtained Strength, they may be 
ſeparated, and ſome of them planted in a warm dry Bor- 
der, where they will endure the Cold of our ordinary 


Winters; but, in ſevere Froſt, they are frequently de- 


ſtroyed, therefore a Plant or two ſhould be kept in Pots, 
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and ſheltered in Winter to preſerve the Species. 

The Seeds of the 8th Sort were ſent me from $$4;1 
where it grows naturally. This hath a perennial Root 
but an annual Stalk, which is ſingle, and never puts 
out any Side Branches; this is white, ſmooth, and chan 
neled. The Leaves are long, narrow, of a pale green, 
and cloſely armed on their Edges with ſhort tiff Spines, 
which come out double. The Stalks are terminated by 
ſingle, oval, ſcaly Heads of white Flowers, each Scale 
being terminated by a purpliſh Spine. This ſquamoy; 
Empalement is _ joined at the Top, fo as few of 
the hermaphrodite Florets appear viſible above it ; ang 
this is guarded by a Border of long narrow prickly 
Leaves, ſurrounding the Head, which rife confiderably 
above the Flowers. This Plant flowers in July and Au- 
guſt, but ſeldom perfects Seeds in England. It ſhould be 
planted in a light Soil, and a warm Situation, where it 
will live abroad in our ordinary Winters, but in ſevere 
Froſt is ſometimes deſtroyed. I could never propagate 
this Plant any other Way than by Seeds, which ſeldom 
ripen here. 

CARUM. Lin, Gen. Plant. 327. Carvi. Tourn. Inſt. R. 
H. 306. Carui, or Caraway. | 

The Cbaradiers are, 

It bath an umbellated Flower, compoſed of ſeveral ſmall 
Umbels, which are fermed as Rays to the general Unbel 
neitber of which bave any Involucrum ; the ſingle Flowers 
bave very ſmall Empalements. The Flower hath 5 Heart. 
ſhaped Petals, obtuſe, and turned inward at the Points , 
it bath 5 hairy Stamina, the Leugth of the Petals, ter. 
minated by roundiſh Summits, The Germen 1, ſituated 
under the Flowers, ſupporting 2 ſmall Styles, crowned by 
a ſingle Stigma. The Germen becomes an oblong channeled 
Fruit, dividing into 2 Parts, each baving an oblong fur- 
rowed Seed. 

The Species are, 

1. CaRUM foliis pinnatifidis planis, umbellulis inægua- 
libus confertis. Caraway with plain Leaves, ending with 
many Points, and unequal Umbels, growing cloſe. This 
is the Cuminum pratenſe, Carui —— C. B. P. 159. 
Meadow Cumin, or Common Caraway. 

2. CARUM folirs capillaribus multifidis, umbellis laxis. 
Caraway with capillary multifid Leaves, and looſe Um- 
bels. This is the Carui Hiſpanicum, ſemine mayare, & 
latiore. Fuſſ. Spaniſh Caraway with a larger Seed. 

The 1ſt Sort is the common Caraway, whoſe Seeds 
are greatly uſed, not only in Medicine, but alſo in the 
Kitchen, c. This grows naturally in ſome rich Mea- 
dows in Lincolnſbire and Yorkſbire, and is ſometimes 
found growing in the Paſtures near London. It is alſo cul- 
tivated for Uſe in Eſſex, and ſome other Countries. 

This is a biennial Plant, which riſes from Seeds one 
Year, flowers the next, and periſhes ſoon after the Sceds 
are ripe. It hath a taper Root like a Parſnip, but much 
ſmaller, which runs deep-into- the Ground, and hath a 
ſtrong aromatick Taſte, ſending out many ſmall Fibres; 
from the Root ariſes one or two ſmooth, ſolid, chan- 
neled Stalks, about two Feet high, garniſhed with wing- 
ed Leaves, having long naked Foot Stalks, and many 
ſmall Wings placed by Pairs oppoſite on the Mid-rib, 
which are compoſed of many narrow, little, plain Leaves, 
ending in ſeveral Points. The Stalks divide upward into 
ſeveral ſmaller Branches, each of which is terminated by 
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an Umbel, campoſed 6 or 8 ſmall ſeparate Umbels, or 
Rays, which divide into ſeveral ſmall Foot Stalks, each 
ſuſtaining à ſingle white Flower, with 5 Heart-ſhaped 
Petals; the Flowers of theſe ſmall Umbels are cloſely 
joined together. After the Flowers are decayed, the 
Germen becomes an oblong channeled Fruit, compoſed 
of two oblong channeled Seeds, plain on one Side, but 
convex on the other. It flowers in Fune, and the Seeds 
ripen in Autumn. - 

The beſt Seaſon for ſowing the Seeds is in Autumn 
ſoon after they are ripe, when they will more certainly 

w than thoſe ſown in Spring ; and the Plants which 
riſe in Autumn, generally flower the following Seaſon, 
ſo that a Summer's Growth is faved. When the Plants 
come up, the Ground ſhould be hoed to deſtroy the 
Weeds, and where the Plants are too cloſe, they muſt 
be thinned as is practiſed for Carrots, leaving them 
3 or 4 Inches a-part. The following Spring they will 
require to be twice more hoed, which will keep the 
Ground clean till the Seeds are ripe; then the Stalks 
muſt be pulled up, and tied in Bundles, — them 
upright to dry, when the Seeds may be threſhed out. 

The 2d Sort grows naturally in Spain ; the Seeds were 
ſent me from the Royal Garden at Paris. This Plant 
riſes with a ſtronger Stalk than the former, which ſel- 
dom grows more than a Foot and Half high, but is cloſe- 
ly garniſhed with fine narrow Leaves, like thoſe of Dill ; 
the Stalks divide upward into many Branches, each be- 
ing terminated by looſe Umbels, of white Flowers, 
ſucceeded by large broad Seeds, having the fame aroma- 
tick Flavour as the common Sort. This is a biennial 


Plant, and may be treated as the former. 


CARY OPHYLLATA. See Geum. 

CARYOPHYLLUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 594. Carys- 
hyllus aromaticus. Tourn, The Clove Tree, or All-ſpice. 

The Charaters are, 

It hath a double Empalement, that of the Flower is of 
ne Leaf, cut into four obtuſe Parts, upon which the Ger- 
men is * ; the Fruit bath another Empalement, which 
is ſmall, and flightly divided into 4 Parts, which are per- 
manent, The Flower hath 4 blunt Petals, fituated oppoſote 
to the Inciſures of the Empalement. It hath many Stamina, 
which riſe from the Sides of the Empalement, terminated 
by roundiſh Summits. The Germen is ſituated under the 
Flower, and is crowned by the ſmall Empalement, ſup- 
porting a ſingle upright Style, crawned by an obtuſe Stigma. 

Germen afterward becomes a foft Berry with two Cells, 
each containing a fingle Kidney-ſbaped Seed. 
The Species are, 

1. CarropPHYLLUs foliis ovate-lanceolatis oppsfatis, 
fuoribus terminalibus, ſtaminibus corolla longioribus. The 
Clove Tree with oval Spear-ſhaped Leaves, growing op- 
polite, and Flowers terminating the Stalks, whoſe Sta- 
mina are longer than the Petals. This is the Caryopbyi- 
lus aromaticus fructu oblongo. C. B. P. 4ro. Aromatick 
Clove with an oblong Fruit. 

2. CARYOPHYLLUS folits lanceolatis oppaſitis, floribus 
racemaſis terminalibus, & axil/aribus, Clove Tree with 
Spear-ſhaped Leaves growing oppoſite, and Flowers 
rowing in Bunches at the Ends of the Branches, and 

ings of the Leaves. Myrtut arborea aromatica felis 
lauriniz. Shan. Cat. 161. The Pimento, or All-Spice. 

3. CARYOPHYLLUS foliis lanceolatis oppoſitis, flor ibus 
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geminatis alaribus. Brown. Hiſt. Jam. 248. Clove Tree 
with Spear- ſhaped Leaves placed oppoſite, and Flowers 
growing by Pairs from the Sides of the Stalks. 

4. CarRYoPHYLLUS foliis ovatis obtufis appaſitis, flo- 
ribus ſparſis alaribus. Clove Tree with oval blunt Leaves 
placed oppoſite, and Flowers growing thinly from the 
Sides of the Branches. This is the Myrtus colini folio. 
Plum. Cat. 19. Myrtle with a Leaf of Venice Sumach. 

5. CAaRYOPHYLLEUS folits oblongo-ovatis, emarginatis, 
rigidis, glabris, floribus racemofis terminalibus. Clove 
Tree with oblong oval Leaves, which are ſtiff, ſmooth, 
and indented at the Edges, and Flowers growing ia 
Bunches terminating the Stalk. 

The 1 Sort grows naturally in the Moluccas, and the 
hotteſt Parts of the World, where it riſes to the Height 
of a common Apple Tree ; but the Trunk generally di- 
vides at about 4 or 5 Feet from the Ground, into 3 or 4 
large Limbs, which grow erect, and are covered with a 
thin ſmooth Bark, which adheres cloſely to the Wood. 
"Theſe Limbs divide into many ſmall Branches, which 
form a Sort of conical Figure ; the Leaves are like thoſe 
of the Bay Tree, and are placed oppoſite on the Branches. 
The Flowers are produced in looſe Bunches at the End 


of the Branches; they are ſmall, white, and have a great 


Number of Stamina, much longer than the Petals. The 
Flowers are ſucceeded by oval — crowned with the 
Empalement, divided into four Parts, which fpread flat 
on the top of the Fruit, in which Form they are brought 
to Europe, for it is the young Fruit beaten from the 
Trees before they are half grown, which are the Cloves 
uſed all over Europe. 

I have not heard of any Plants of this Kind being in 
the Gardens, either in England or Holland, but I choſe 
to mention it here, to introduce the other. 

The 2d Sort grows naturally in Jamaica, but particu- 
larly on the north Side of that Iſland, where it is found 
in great Plenty, and is a conſiderable Branch of their 
Trade; the unripe Fruit dried, being the All-ſpice fo 
well known in Europe. It is now cultivated with Care, 
in many Plantations, for the Trees will thrive upon ſhal- 
low rocky Land, which is unfit for the Sugar Cane, fo 
that great Advantage ariſes to the Planters, from Lands 
which would otherwiſe be of ſmall account. 

This Tree grows to the Height of 30 Feet or more, 
with a ſtrait Trunk, covered with ſmooth brown Bark, 
and divides upwards into many Branches which come out 
by Pairs oppofite; theſe are garniſhed with oblong 
Leaves, reſembling thoſe of the Bay Tree, both in 
Form, Colour, and Texture, and are placed by Pairs 
oppoſite ; when theſe are bruiſed, or broken, they have 
a very fine aromatick Odour, like that of the Fruit. The 
Branches grow very regular, ſo that the Trees make a 
fine Appearance, and as they retain their Leaves through 
the Year, are worthy of being propagated for Ornament 
and Shade about the Habitations of the Planters. The 
Flowers are produced in large looſe Bunches from the 
Side of the Branches, toward their Ends, and each 
Branch is alfo terminated by a larger Bunch than the o- 
ther ; the Flowers are ſmall, and of an herbaceous Co- 
lour, they are male and female, upon diſtinct Trees. 
The male Flowers have very ſmall Petals; and a great 
Number of Stamina in each, which are of the ſame Co- 
lour with the Petals, and are terminated by oval bifid 
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Summits; the female Flowers have no Stamina, but an 
oval Germen, ſituated below the Flower, ſupporting a 
ſlender Style, with a blunt Stigma at the Top. The 
Germen afterward becomes a globular pulpy Berry, in- 
cluding two Kidney-ſhaped Seeds. The uſual Seaſon 
when theſe Trees flower, is in June, July, and Auguſt. 
When the Fruit are deſigned for Uſe, they are gather- 
ed, or beaten down from the Trees, a little before they 
arrive to their full Size, and are ſeparated from Leaves, 
Stalks, or any. Rubbiſh which may have accidentally 
mixed with them, then they are expoſed every day to 
the Sun, ſpread on Cloths, for ten or twelve Days to 
dry, but removed under Cover every Evening to ſcreen 
them from the Dews; when perfectly dry, they are 
packed up for Exportation, If the Fruitvis permitted 
to grow to Maturity, the Pulp, which ſurrounds the 
Seeds, is ſo full of Moiſture, and fo glutinous as to ſtick 
to the Fingers of thoſe who bruiſe them, therefore are 
unfit for thoſe Uſes, to which the dried Fruit are applied. 
It is called by ſome Jamaica Pepper, but the moſt 


general Appellation is All-ſpice, from its Reliſh and Fla- 


vour, partaking of many Spiees; and is deſervedly ac- 
counted one of the beſt, and if it was as ſcarce and dif- 
felt to procure, as the Spices of the Eaſt, would be 
much more ſought after and eſteemed. "The Dutch, 
who have engroſſed the Spice Trade to themſelves, have 
been artful enough to deceive us with this of our Pro- 
duction, by purchaſing the dried Fruit of the All-ſpice 
in England, at a low Price, and grinding it to a Powder, 
then felling it to us at an advanced Price, for Powder of 
Cloves. 'This I have been credibly informed of, by an 
eminent Merchant, through whoſe Hands great Quan- 
tities of this Commodity has paſſed. 

As there is ſo great an Affinity between this Tree, and 
the true Clove, ſo it might be worthy of Trial, if the 
Fruit when firſt formed, or the Flowers dried in the ſame 
Manner as the Eaſtern -Cloves, might not anſwer the 
ſame Purpoſe ; or, atleaſt, it would be a good Succeda- 
neum for that Spice, and as it is the Production of our 
own Colonies, ſhould have proper Encouragement. 
This Tree is propagated by Seeds, which in the na- 
tural Place of its Growth is conveyed, and ſown by Birds, 
to a great Diſtance; and, it is very probable, the Seeds 
paſſing through them, are rendered fitter for Vegetation, 
than thoſe ' which are immediately gathered from the 
Tree, for I have received great Quantities of the Berries, 
which were perfectly ripe and freſh, great Part of which 
I ſowed in different Ways, and communicated ſome ot 
them toffeveral curious Perſons, who did the ſame, but 
none of them have yet ſucceeded, and upon informing 
my Friend Mr. Williams of this, he told me that a Friend 
of his, whofe Plantation was on the South Side of Famai- 
ca, deſired him to ſave a large Quantity of the ripe Ber- 
ries, for him to ſow on his Plantation, which he accord- 
ing did, but his Friend forgot to ſend for them, till near 
two Years after, during which Time, they had lain in 
a large Heap, and had fermented, and on ſowing thoſe 
Berries, the Plants came up with the firſt Rains in great 
Abundance ; ſo that it may be of great Service to theſe 
Seeds; either to paſs through animal Bodies, or to be 
fermented before they are ſown. 

The. Plants cannot be preſerved in England, unleſs 
placed in a Stove during the Winter Seafon, but they 
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will thrive in a moderate Degree of Warmth ; they 
ſhould be planted in a ſoft loamy Soil, and, in Wir 
ter, muſt have but little Water; in the Summer the 

ſhould have a large ſhare of Air, and in July, if the Sez. 
ſon proves warm, they may be placed in the open Air 
in a warm ſheltered Situation, but upon the Approach 
of cold Nights, they muſt be removed into the Stove 
again. The expoſing theſe Plants to the open Air, for 
one Month only, will be of great Service to clean their 
Leaves from Inſects, or Filth, which they are ſubje to 
contract, by remaining long in the Stove ; but if the Sea- 
ſon ſhould prove very wet or cold, it will not be ſafe to 
truſt theſe Plants long abroad; therefore their Leaves 
ſhould be now and then waſhed with a Sponge to clean 
them, which will not only render them more fightly, but 
alſo promote their Growth. I have made ſeveral Trial; 
to propagate this Tree by Layers and Cuttings, but with- 
out Succeſs; nor have I heard of any other Perſon h 
has fucceeded in the ſame Trials; which inclines me to 
believe, they can be no other way propagated, but by 
Seeds; and the rather becauſe many Trees in the ſame 


Country, are propagated there by Cuttings, or Branches, 


which, being planted in ther rainy Seaſons, generally 
ſucceed ; but I have not Gas of this Tree being pro- 
pagated there . by any other Method than from Seeds, 
This Plant, being an Eyer-green, makes a fine Appear- 
ance in the Stove at all Seaſons of the Year, and their 
Leaves having ſuch an agreeable Fragrancy when rubed, 
render them as worthy of a Place in the Stove, as any 
other exotick Plant, which is preſerved for Ornament. 
The 3d Sort grows naturally in Jamaica, from whence 
I received it ſome Years paſt. This riſes with a divided 
Trunk, to the Height of 18 or 20 Feet, ſending out 
many Branches placed oppoſite and covered with a gray 
Bark: The Leaves come out by Pairs oppoſite, which are 
ſhorter, and rounder at their — than thoſe of the 
laſt Species; they are alſo ſmoother, and of a firmer 
Texture. The Flowers come out from the Side of the 
Branches, between the Leaves, upon ſlender Foot Stalks; 
about an Inch in Length, two generally ariſing from 
the ſame Point: Theſe are ſucceeded by round Berries, 
ot a brighter Colour than thoſe of the former, having 


the Empalement on their Crowns. The Leaves and 


Fruit of this Sort have no Aromatick Flavonr, ſo are 
not of Uſe, but the Characters of the Flower and Fruit, 
are the ſame as the other Sort. 

This Tree retains its Leaves all the Year, which be- 
ing of a ſplendent green, make a very good Appearance, 
when intermixed with other exoticks in the Stove; but 
the Flowers being ſmall, and growing thinly on the 
Branches, make no great Figure, ſo it is only preſerved 
for the Beauty of its Foliage. It is propagated by Seeds, 
and treated as the other Sort. 

The 4th Sort was ſent me from Cartbagena in New 
Spain: This riſes with many irregular Stems, about 
12 or 14 Feet high, which are covered with an Afh co- 
loured Bark, and divide into many Branches upwaid: 
Theſe are garniſhed with ſtiff oval Leaves, placed oppo- 
ſite. The Flowers are produced from the Side of che 


Branches, ſometimes 4, 5, or 6 Foot Stalks ariſe [ron 


the ſame Point; at other Times, they come out ſingle, 
or perhaps by Pairs: "Theſe are white, and of the ſame 


Shape with thoſe of the 2d Sort, and are ſuccceded bj 
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ries which are rounder, and, for the moſt part, contain «which ſpread open ; it hath ten declining Stamina, three o 


_ 
, but one Kidney-ſhaped Seed. the lower are long, the three upper are ſhorter ; the Sum. 
ey This Sort agrees with the ad in its general Characters, mits of the three lower ar large, arched, beaked, and ſepa. 
2 but not in the Virtues, for it hath none of the Aroma- rated at their Points ; the three upper Stamina bade very 
ir, tick Flavour, with which that abounds; but as it re- ſmall Summits ; the four Side Stamina have no Beaks, but 
ch tains its Leaves through the Year, ſo may merit a Place re from the other, In the Center is ſituated a long taper 
ve in the Stove, better than many other Plants which are ermen, baving a ſbort Style, terminated by an obtuſe 
or preſerved by the Curious. This is propagated by Seeds, Stigma. The Germen becomes a long Pod, divided by tranſ- 
ar in the ſame Way as the 2d Sort, and the Plants are verſe Partitions, each containing one or two roundiſh Seeds, 
to treated in the ſame Manner. : faſtened to the Margin of the upper Value. 
a The 5th Sort was ſent me from the Iſland of Berbuda, The Species ate, 
to where it riſes to the Height of 20 Feet: The Trunk and 1. Cass iA foliolis quinquejugatis, ovato-lanceolatis, mar- 
es Branches are covered with a ſmooth brown Bark. The gine ſcabris, exterioribus majoribus, glanduld baſens petiolo- 
an Branches come out by Pairs oppoſite ; theſe grow erect, rum. L. S. P. 377. Caffe with Leaves compoled of five 
ut and are garniſhed with very ſtiff, ſmooth, lucid Leaves, Pair of oval Spear-ſhaped Lobes with rough Borders, 
als placed by Pairs oppoſite, and have very ſhort Foot Stalks. the upper Lobes being the largeſt, and a ſmall Gland at 
h- The Leaves vary much in their Form, ſome are oval, the Baſe of the Foot Stalk. Senna occidentalis, odore opii 
ho others oblong, and ſome indented ſo —_ at their Ends, wviroſo, "orobi Pannonici foliis mucronatis glabris. Hort. 
to as to be almoſt Heart-ſhaped. Their Conſiſtence is much Amt. Weſtern Senna ſmelling like Opium, with ſmooth 
by thicker than thoſe of the common Laurel, and their Co- pointed Leaves like the Pannonian bitter Vetch. | 
ne lour a ſplendent green, with one deep Mid-rib running 2. CassIA foliolis quinquejugatis ovatis glabris, exteri- 
es, through the Middle, and many ſmall Veins going from oribus lonzioribus, caule Sande. Caſſia with Leaves com- 
lly thence tranſverſly to their Border. The Flowers are pro- poſed of five Pair of ſmooth, oval Lobes, the upper be- 
o- duced in ſmall looſe Bunches, at the Extremity of the ing the longeſt, and a ſhrubby Stalk. This is the Senna 
ds, Branches, which have ſeveral narrow Leaves, intermix- ſpuria Americana fruteſcens, foliis mucronatis minoribur, 
ar- ed with the Bunches. The Flowers are ſucceeded by filiquis teretibus, duplici ſeminum ordine fœtis. Houſt. Mſſ. 
eit Berries of the ſame Shape with thoſe of the 2d Sort, Shrubby American b Senna, with ſmall pointed 
ed, but larger. | Leaves, and taper Pods having two Rows of Seeds. 
ny This Tree is propagated by Seeds as the other Species; 3. Cassla foliolis cfojugatis, ovali-oblongis, interiori- 
| and deſerves a Place in the Stove, for the Beauty of its Gus minoribus, petiolis eglanduloſis flipulis patulis. Hert. 
ce ever-green Leaves, which being of a thick Conſiſtence Cliff. 158. Caſſia with 8 Pair of oblong, oval, little 
ied and ſhining green Colour, make a fine Appearance in the Leaves, the inner being the leaſt, Foot Stalks without 
out Stove, at all Seaſons of the Year ; but. this hath no aro- Glands, and a ſpreading Stipula. This is the Caſſia l- 
ray matick Flavour to recommend it, as hath. the 2d Sort, ſor veſtris fetida, filiquis alatis. Plum. Cat. 18. Wild linking 
are which Reaſon it is ſeldom noticed. I take this to be the Caſſia with winged Pods. a | 
the Bay Tree, mentioned by Hughes, in the Hiſtory of Bar- 4. CassSla foliolis trijugatis, oblongo ovatis aqualibus 
ner badzes, which he defcribes to have no Flzvour ; 2 I have villefss, filiguis articulatis, caule erecto arboreo. Caſſia with 
the ſeen Plants of this Sort which were brought from thence, 3 Pair of oblong, oval, hairy Leaves, which are equal, 
ks; ſo I ſuppoſe it grows naturally there. jointed Pods, and an upright woody Stem. This is the 
om As theſe Plants do not riſe from Seeds in England, the Senna ſpuria. arborea, villoſa, ſoliit latis mucronatis, fili- 
ies, beſt way to obtain them, is to get ſome Perſon of Skill guis articulatis. Heuſt. M. Hairy Tree, baſtard Senna 
ing in America, to take up a Number of young Plants, and with broad pointed ves, and jointed Pods. | 
and plant them cloſe in Boxes of Earth, ſetting them in the 5. Cass1A foliolis trijugatis, ovato-acuminatis, villoſir, 
are Shade till they have taken new Root; then remove. floribus ſelitariis axillaribus, | faliquis ereclit. Caſſia with 
uit, them into an open Situation, where they may have Time 3 Pair of Lobes in each Leaf, which are oval, pointed, 
to eſtabliſh their Roots before they are ſhipped for Eng- and hairy, ſingle Flowers proceeding from the Sides of 
be- land; in their Paſſage they muſt be guarded from the the Stalks, and upright Pods. This is the Senna ſpuria 
ce, Spray of the Sea, and, ſalt Water, and ſhould have very berbacea erobi Panneniri faliis rotundioribus, flore parte, 
but little Water given them; for molt of the Plants ſent to feliquis ereftis. Hauff. A. Herbaceous baſtard Senna 
the I are killed in their Paſſage by having too much with rounder bitter veich Leaves, a ſmal! Flower, and 
ved et, If theſe Directions are oblerved, the Plants may upright Pods. — | F 
eds, be brought, in good Health, provided they come over 6. Cass1a folielis novemjugatis oblongis, glabris, equa- 
any Time in Summer, that they may have Time to get /ibus, floribus axillaribus. Go ia with ſmall Leaves, com- 
Ve treſh Root before the cold Seaſon: begins; and - when poſed of 9 Pair of Lobes, which are oblong, ſinooth, and 
out once they are well eſtabliſhed in their Roots here, they equd, and Flowers proceeding from the Sides of the 
co- may be preſerved many Years in Vigour; but I have not Stalks. Caſſia Marylandica pinnis feliorum oblongit, .calyce 
ud: ſeen any of the Plants in flower here as jet. floris reflexo. Mart. Cent. Caſſia of Maryland with ob- 
po- CASIA. See Oſyris. | long Pinnz, and a reflexed Flower Cup. r 
che CASSIA. Lin. Gen. Plant, 451. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 619. 7. CAss A falidis trijugatis obovatis glabri, interlori- 
om Senna ſpuria. Heuft. MF. 2 or Wild Senna. but rotundioribus minoribus,  glanduld interjecù glaboſd 
gle, he Charatters are, Hort. Cliff. 159. Caſſia with 3 Pair of oval ſmooth 
= : The Emflalement is compoſed of fue concave, coloured Leaves, the inner ones being rounder and ſmaller, and 
ul eaves; the 


Flower bath five roundiſh concave  Fetals, a globular Gland placed 1 the Leaves. _ 
N a the 


8 


the Caſſia hexaphyila filigud bicapſulari. Plum. Cal. 18. 
Six leaved Caſſia with a Pod having two Cells. 

8. Cass1a foliolis quinquejugatis, ovato-lanceolatis gla- 
bris, peliolis eglanduloſis. Flor. Zeyl. 149. Caſſia with 5 
Pair of Leaves, which are oval, Spear-ſhaped, and ſmooth, 
and Foot Stalks having no Glands. This is the Caſſia 
fflula Alexandrina. C. B. P. 405. The purging Caſſia of 
Alexandria, or Pudding Pipe Tree. | 

9. Cassla foliolis fjexjugatis, lanceolatis, glabris, in- 


terioribus minoribus, floribus terminatricibus. Caſſia with 6 


Pair of Leaves, which are ſmooth and Spear-ſhaped, the 

inner ones being ſmaller, and Flowers terminating the 
- Stalk. This is the Caſſia Babamenſit, pinnis foliorum mu- 

cronatis anguſtis, calyce flaris non reflexo. Martyn. Cent. 1. 

p. 21. Bahama Caſſia with narrow pointed Wings to the 
| Leaves, and the Flower Cup not reflexed. 

10. Cass1a faliolis bijugatis, ovato-lanceolatis, glabris, 
floribus terminalibus, feliquis longir teretibus, caule fruticoſo. 
Caſſia with 2 Pair of Leaves which are oval, Spear-ſhap- 
ed, and ſmooth, Flowers terminating the Stalks, long, 
taper Pods, and a ſhrubby Stalk. This is the Caſſia fru- 
ticaſa tetraphylla, fuliquis ereflis. Houſt, M. Shrubby 
four leaved Caſſia with upright Pods. 

11. Cass iA foliolis duodecemjugatis, oblongis, aobtuſis, 
glabris, glandula nulla. Lin. Sp. Plant. 379. Caſſia with 
12 Pair of Leaves, which are oblong, blunt, and ſmooth, 
and have no Glands, This is the Caſſia fiſtula Braſliana. 

C. B. P. 403. Purging Caſſia of Brafil, commonly cal- 
led Horſe Caffia in America. 

12. CasstA ſaliolis ſeptemjugatic, oblongo-ovatis, obtu- 
for, floribus ſpicatis axillaribus, filiguis recurvis. Caſſia 
with 7 Pair of Leaves, which are oblong, oval and 
blunt, Spikes of Flowers proceeding from the Sides of 
the Stalks, and recurved Pods. This is the Senna folio 
liguftri. Plum. Cat. 18. Senna with a privet Leaf. 

*13.-Cass1a foliolis trijugatis, . emarginatis, cau- 
tibus pilefis, floribus ſolitariis axillaribus petiolis longioribus. 
Caſſia with 3 Pair of obtuſe Leaves, indented at the 
Top, hairy Stalks, Flowers growing ſingly from the 
Sides of the Stalks, and a long Foot Stalk. Senna ſpuria 
fruteſcens, foliorum pinnis latioribus, caulibus piloſit, fli- 
quis longiſſimis pediculis infidentibus. Shrubby baſtard 
Senna with broader Wings to the Leaves, hairy Stalks, 
and very long Pods ſtanding upon Foot Stalks. 

14. Cass1A foliolis guadrijugatis oblongo-ovatis, cauli- 
bus procumbentibus, floribus axillaribus pedunculis bifloris, 
Caſſia with 4 Pair of oval, oblong Leaves, trailing Stalks, 
and Flowers proceeding from the Sides of the Stalks, two 
growing upon each Foot Stalk. Senna ſpuria minima, 
: 2 foliorum- pinnis ſubrotundis, caule pubeſcente. 
Hou. The leaſt trailing baſtard Senna with roundiſh 
Wings to their Leaves, and 'a hairy Stalk. 0 

15. Cass IA ſoliolis bijugatis oblongo-ovatis, ſubtus villo- 
fr, floribus corymbeſis, caule eretto arboreo. Caſſia with two 
Pair of oblong, oval Leaves, hairy on their under Side, 
Flowers growing in round Bunches, and an erect Tree- 
like Stem. This is the Senna ſpuria tetrapbylfa arborea, 
filiquis compreſſis, anguſtis, langifſimis, pendalis. Houft. 
MY. Four leaved Tree baſtard Senna, with very long, 
narrow, flat, hanging Pods. . 

16. Cass iA falialis multijugatis linearibus, floribus ſoli- 
tariis axillaribus, pedunculis longiſſimis. Caſſia with many 
Pair of narrow Leaves, fingle' Flowers proceeding from 


CAS 


the Sides of the Stalks, and very long Foot Stalks. This 
is the Senna occidentalis, foliis herbe —_ filiqua fin. 
gulari, floribus pediculis longioribus inſiſlentibus. Shay, 
Hiſt. Fam. 2. 51. Occidental baſtard Senna with Leaves 
like the ſenſitive Plant, ſingle Pods, and Flowers ſitting 
upon longer Foot Stalks. 

t7. CasslAa foliodlis multijugatis lincaribus, caulibus 
procumbentibus, fruteſcentibus, floribus maximis ſolitariis 
axillaribus, filiquis glabris. Caſſia with many Pair of ſmall 
Leaves, which are narrow; ſhrubby trailing Stalks, 
large Flowers growing ſingly from the Sides of the 
Stalks, and ſmooth Pods. This is the Senna ſpuria mi. 
moſæ foliis, fruteſcens & procumbens, flore maxima, ſiliquis 
glabris. Houft. A/. Shrubby, trailing, baſtard Senna, 
with Leaves like thoſe of the ſenſitive Plant, a very 
large Flower, and ſmooth Pods. 

18, Cass 1A foliolis trijugatis watis, exterioribus majo- 
ribus glanduld fubulatd inter inferiora. Prod. Leyd. 46. 


Caſſia with 3 Pair of fmall oval Leaves, the upper be- 


ing the largeſt, and an' Awl-ſhaped Glandule between 
the lower Pair. This is the Senna ſpuria plerumque bexa- 
pbylla filigua pentagond alati, Houſt, M/. Baſtard Senna 
with Leaves for the moſt Part having ſix Lobes, and a 
five cornered winged Pod. 

19. Cass1a fololis quinquejugatis, lanceolatis rigidis 
floribus racemeſis axillaribus, filiquis planis, caule fruticeſo. 
Caſſia with 5 Pair of Spear-ſhaped ſtiff Leaves, Flowers 
growing in Bunches from the Sides of the Stalk, flat 
Pods and a ſhrubby Stalk. 


20. —— bi jugalis ovatis, 2 


tibus, floribus ſolitariis axillaribus, filiquis hirſutis. Caſſia 
with 2 Pair of ſmall oval Leaves, trailing Stalks, ſingle 
Flowers proceeding from the Sides of the Stalk, and 
hairy Pods. This is the Senna ſpuria tetraphylla berbacea 
procumbens, filiquis —— Houft. MY. Trailing four 
leaved, herbaceous baſtard Senna with hairy Pods. 

21. Cass1a foliolis multifugatis, glanduld petioli pedi- 
cellats, flipulis enfiformibus. Hort. Upſal. Caſſia with ma- 
ny Pair of Leaves, and the Gland on the Foot Stalk 
reſembling an Inſect, and Sword-ſhaped Stipuke. Chame 
cbriſta pavonis Americana, ſiliguã- multiplici, Breyn. Cent. 
64. Dwarf American Flower - ſence with many Pods. 

The 1ſt Sort grows naturally in the Iſlands in the 
Weft Indies, where it is called Stinking Weed, from its 
unfavoury Odour. This riſes with a channeled Stalk 
3 Feet high, dividing into ſeveral Branches, garniſhed 
with winged Leaves placed alternately ; each of theſe is 
compoſed of 5 Pair of Lobes (or fnall Leaves) which 
are oval, Spear-ſhaped, ſitting cloſe to the Mid-rib, and 
have rough Edges, the lower Pair of Lobes being the 
ſmalleſt, the others enlarge to the Top, which are the 
bigeſt ; at the Baſe of the Foot Stalk, is produced a 
ſmall Protuberance which is called a Gland; this is dif- 
ferently fituated in the ſeveral Species of this Genus, 
The Flowers come out from the- Side of the Stalks, 
two growing upon each Foot Stalk, but the Branches 
are terminated by looſe Spikes of Flowers, which are 
compoſed of five concave yellow Petals, with ten declin- 
ing Stamina, ſituated round the Germen and Style, which 
becomes a Sword-ſhaped flat Pod, having a Border on 
each Side, and is indented between each Seed. 

This is a biennial Plant, which propagates by Seed 
in Plenty, in the Countries where it grows * 
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CAS 
but in England, the Seeds muſt be ſown on a hot Bed in 


Spring, and when the Plants are fit to remove, they 


ſhould be each planted in a ſeparate Pot, fill'd with light 
Farth, and plung'd into a moderate hot Bed, where they 
ſhould be ſhaded till they have taken freſh Root; after 
which they ſhould have freſh: Air admitted to them every 
Day, in Proportion to the Warmth of the Seaſon, and 

vire to be frequently watered : When the Plants have 
fill'd the Pots with their Roots, they ſnould be ſhifted 
into larger, and if too tall to remain in the hot Bed, they 
muſt be placed in the Stove, or a Glaſs Caſe, where they 
may be defended from Cold, but in warm Weather have 
Plenty of Air. With this Management the Plants will 
flower in Augnſt, and perfect Seeds in OFober, but may 


be PR through the Winter in a Stove, where they 
wil 


continue flowering a long Time. In warm Summers 
the Plants may be placed in the open Air toward the lat- 
ter end of June, where they will flower very well, but 
theſe will not perfect Seeds unleſs they are removed into 
the Stove in Autumn. 

The 2d Sort was fent me from Jamaica by the hte 
Dr. ＋ * who found it growing there naturally. 
This riſes with a ſhrubby Stalk 5 or 6 Feet high, ſend- 
ing out mary Branches toward the Top, garniſhed with 
winged Leaves, compoſed of five Pair of ſmall oval 
Leaves, the upper ones being longeſt. The Flowers 
come out from the Sides of the Stalks, and alſo terminate 
the Branches in looſe Spikes ; theſe are yellow, and ſhap- 
ed like thoſe of the former, bur are ſmaller ; the Pods 
are long, taper, and contain two Rows of Seeds, 

This Plant may be preſerved 3 or 4 Years in the Stove, 
and will annvally flower and perfect Seeds. It is 2 

ated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown on a hot in 
3 and the Plants muſt be treated as the former 
Sort, with only this Difference, that theſe when they are 
too tall to remain longer under the Frames on the hot 
Bed, muſt be removed into the Stove, Where they will 
often flower in Autumn or Winter; but they ſeldom 
perfect their Seeds till the ſecond Year. 

The 3d Sort hath an herbaceous Stalk, 5 or 6 Feet 
high, garniſhed on every Side with long winged Leaves, 
compoſed of 8 or 10 Pair of large oval Lohes, each be- 
ing more than 3 Inches long, and one broad; theſe are 
rounded at the End, where they are lightly indented. 
The Flowers are produced in looſe Spikes at the Top of 
the Stalk, which are large, yellow, and of the ſame 
Shape with thoſe of the other Species; the Pods are 
long, taper, and have 4 Borders or Wings running lon- 
itudinally; theſe contain a double Row of angular Seeds, 

he whole Plant hath a ſtrong fetid Odovr. 

This Sort ſeldom continues more than two Years ; it 
muſt be raiſed from Seeds as the former Sorts, and placed 
in the Tan Bed in the Stove, b<ing very tender, and 
ſhould have but little Water in Winter: The 24 Year 
the Plants wilt flower, but very rarely produces Seeds in 
England. | 

The 4th Sort was ſent me from Campeucly, by the late 
Dr. Houſtoun, who found it growing there in great Plen- 
ty. This riſes with a woody Stem, to the Height of 14 
or 16 Feet, ſending out many lateral Branches, garniſhed 
with winged Leaves, compoſed of 3 Pair of oblong, oval, 
hairy Lobes, of equal Size; the Flowers come out in 
looſe Bunches at the End of the Branches, of a pale 
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Straw Colour, and ſmall, but ſhaped like the others; the 
Pods are long, narrow, and jointed ; the Seeds are oval 
and brown. 

This — — propagated by Seeds, which muſt be ſown 
upon a hot Bed, and the Plants treated as the former 
Sorts, placing them in a warm Stove, where they will 
continue ſeveral Years, producing their Flowers in Sum- 
mer, and in warm Seaſons the Seeds will ripen. 

The 5th Sort is a low herbaceous Plant, ſeldom riſing 
a Foot high; the Stalk is ſingle, and garniſhed with wing- 
ed Leaves, compoſed of 3 Pair of oval, pointed Lobes, 
which are hairy; the Flowers come out ſingle from the 
Side of the Stall 


grow upright. This Plant is annual; the Seeds muſt be 
ſown on a hot Bed, and the Plants treated as the firſt 
Sort: They flower in July, and ripen Seeds in Autumn. 
This was ſent me from Campeachy, | | 
The 6th Sort grows naturally in Maryland, from 
whence I received the Seeds. It hath a perennial Root, 
compoſed of a great Number of black Fibres ; this ſends 
out ſeveral upright Stalks in Spring, which riſe about 
two Feet high, garniſhed with winged Leaves compoſed 
of nine Pair of oblong ſmooth Lobes, which are equal ; 
toward the upper Part of the Stalks the Flowers come 


out from the Wings of the Leaves, two or three to- 


getber; but the Stalks are terminated by looſe Spikes 
of pale yellow Flowers, which are rarely ſucceeded b 

Pods in England. The Stalks decay in Autumn, and rife 
again in Spring. The Roots continue many Years, and 
will live abroad in a warm Border and a dry Soil. The 
Seeds come up in the full Ground if ſown in April, and 
in Autumn they may be planted into the Borders where 
they are deſigned to remain. | 


The 7th Sort is an annual Plant, which riſes a Foof 


and half high, with an ere& herbaceous Stalk, garni 
with winged Leaves, compoſed of 3 Pair of oval Lobes; 
the Flowers come out fingly from the Wings of 'the 
Leaves, they are ſmall, ' yellow, and ſhaped as thoſe of 
the other Species; theſe are ſucceeded by taper Pods, 
having Cells containing two Rows of Seeds. It grows 
naturally in Jamaica, and the other Sugar Iſlands. 

This is propagated by Seeds ſown on a hot Bed in 
Spring, and the Plants treated as hath been directed for 
the frſt Sort. They flower in July, and the Seeds ripen 
in OAzber, when the Plants will decay. 26 24] | 

The $th Sort is the "Free which produces the purg- 
ing Caſſia uſed in Medicine. It grows naturally in 2k x- 
andyia, and in both Fidies, where it rifes to the Height 
of 40 or 50 Feet, with a large Trunk, dividing into 
many Branches, garniſhed with winged Leaves, compol- 
ed of five Pair of Spear-ſhaped Lobes, which are 
ſmooth, having many tranſverſe Nerves from the Mid- 
rib to the Borders; the Mid-rib is very prominent on 
the under Side; the "Flowers are produced in long 
Spikes at the End ef the Branches, each ſanding 
upon à pretty long Fobt Stalk;' Theſe are compoſed 
of five large concave Petals, of a deep yellow Co- 
lour, and are ſucceeded by round Pods, from one, 
to two Feet long, with a dark brown cody Shell, 
having a longitudinal Seam on one Side, and divided 
into many Cells by tranſverſe Partitions, each con- 
taining 1 or 2 oval, I compteſſed Seeds, lodged 
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ks, of a pale yellow, and ſmall ; theſe are 
ſucceeded by narrow taper Pods two Inches long, which | 
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in a ſweetiſh black Pulp, which is the Part uſed in Me- 
dic ine. | 

This Tree is propagated by Seeds, which may be caſi- 
ly procured from the Druggiſts who import the Pods 
tor Uſe ; theſe muſt be ſown on a hot Bed in Spring, 
and when the Plants come up, they mult be treated 
as the firſt Sort, during the firſt Summer; and in Au- 
tumn they muſt be removed into a Stove, and plunged in 
the Tan Bed; during the Winter they ſhould have very 
little Water; for as theſe Trees grow naturally in dry 
ſandy Land, Moiſture is a great Enemy to them, but 
eſpecially during that Seaſon. In Summer they ſhould 
have a gocd Share of Air in warm Weather, but they 
will not thrive in the open Air in this Country, at the 
warmeſt Time of the Year, ſo ſhould conſtantly re- 
main in the Stove. With proper Care theſe Plants will 
grow $ or 10 Feet and produce Flowers; when they 
make a fine Appearance. 

The gth Sort grows naturally in the Babama Jſlands, 
from whence I received the Seeds. This is an annual 
Plant, which riſes. with an upright Stalk, two Feet and 
a Half high, garniſhed with winged Leaves, compoſ- 
ed of ſix Pair of Lobes, which are ſmooth, narrow, and 
Spear-ſhaped, ſtanding at wide Diſtances; The Flowers 
are collected into looſe Bunches at the Top of the 
Stalks, of a, pale yellow, and are ſucceeded by long 
compreſſed Pods. It flowers in Fuly, and the Seeds ripen 
in Autumn. This muſt be treated as the firſt Sort. 


The 10th Sort was ſent me from La Vera Cruz, in 


New Spain, by the late Dr. 3 This grows up- 
ward of 20 Feet high, with ſeveral Trunks covered 
with brown Bark; theſe divide into many Branches up- 
ward, garniſhed with winged. Leaves, compoſed of two 


Pair of Lobes, which, in the lower Leaves, are oval, 


but thoſe of the upper are five Inches long, and two 
and a halt broad in the Middle, ſmooth, and of a light 
reen. 'The Flowers are produced in looſe Spikes at the 

tremity of the Branches, which are large, and of a 
Sold Colour; theſe are ſucceeded by taper brown Pods, 
about 9 Inches long, and have many tranſverſe Partitions, 
in which the Seeds are lodged in a thin Pulp. 

This Sort is propagated by Seeds ſown on a hot Bed, 
and the Plants treated as the 8th Sort; for the Plants 
will not live in the open Ground in the warmeſt Seaſon 
of the Year; but if properly managed in the Stove, 
will produce their beautiful Flowers in 3 or 4 Years 
from the Seed. 53 2 | ; ; 

The 11th Sort grows in Plenty in the Iſlands of the 

Weft-Indies., This riſes to a great Magnitude, with a large 
Trunk, dividing into many Branches, garniſhed with 
very long winged Leaves, compoſed of 12 or 14 Pair of 
oblong blunt Lobes, which are ſmooth, of a light green, 
and placed near together. Ihe Flowers come out in 
looſe Spikes at the End of the Branches, of a pale Car- 
nation Colour, ſhaped like thoſe of the other Species; 
theſe are ſueceeded by large foundiſh Pods, divided by 
tranſverſe Partitions into many Cells, in which the 
Seeds are lodged, ſurrounded with a black purging Pulp. 
This is called Horſe Caſſia, becauſe it is generally given 
to Horſes. 5 8 
It is propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown, 
and the Plants treated as the 8th Sort, with which 
Management they will thrive and produce Flowers in 
England. | , 
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The 12th Sort was ſent me from the Havannab. This 
hath an herbaceous Stalk, which divides into many Parts 
riſing about 3 Feet high, and is garniſhed with winged 
Leaves, compoſed of 7 Pair of oblong oval Lobes, which 
are rounded at the End. The Flowers come out from 
the Side of the Branches, upon very long Foot Stalks, 
and are diſpoſed in looſe Spikes ; theſe are of a pale yel. 
low, and are ſuccceded by recurved Pods, containing 
one Row of compreſſed Seeds. 

This is, a biennial Plant, which, if brought forward 
early in the Spring, will ſometimes perfect Seeds the ſame 
Year ; but if they ſhould fail, the Plants may be kept 
through the Winter in a Stove, as the firſt Sort, and 
good Seeds may be obtained the following Seaſon. 

The 13th Sort riſes with ſeveral weak ſhrubby Stalks, 
about two Feet high, which are cloſely garniſhed with 
winged Leaves, compoſed of 3 Pair of Lobes, very 
narrow at their Baſe, enlarging to the Top where they 
are blunt, and rounded with a little Indenture at the 
Point; theſe contract cloſely every Evening, after the 
Sun has left them. "The Flowers come out ſingle from 
the Side of the Branches, ſtanding upon very long Foot 
Stalks ; theſe are of a bright yellow, ſhaped like thoſe 
of the other Species, and ſucceeded by narrow flat Pods, 
an Inch and a Half long. This grows plentifully in Ja- 
maica. It is propagated by Seeds, ſown on a hot Bed, and 
managed as the other tender Sorts; it will continue 2 
or 3 Years, if placed in a warm Stove. 

The 14th Sort ſends out from the Root, 2 or 3 flen- 
der Stalks, which trail on the Ground, and are gar- 
niſhed with winged Leaves, having 4 Pair of imall 
roundiſh Lobes, of a pale green; at the Inſertion of the 
Foot Stalks ariſe thoſe of the Flower, which is jointed, 
dividing into two ſhorter at the Top, ſuſtaining 2 ſmall 
yellow Flowers. This grows naturally in Jamaica, from 
whence the Seeds were ſent me. It is an annual Plant, 
whoſe Seeds muſt be ſownearly'in the Spring on a hot 
Bed, and treated like the other Kinds, but as the Bran- 
ches of this grow near the Ground, the Plants pr 
remain under a Frame all the Summer, and will 
flower in July, when, if the Seaſon is warm, they muſt 
have a large Share of Air, otherwiſe the Flowers will 
fall off, without being ſucceeded by Pods ; but if rightly 
managed, the Seeds will ripen in Autumn. 

The 15th Sort was ſent me from La Vera Cruz. This 
riſes with a ſtrong upright Trunk, to the Height of 25 
or 30 Feet, dividing into many Branches, covered with 
an Aſh-coloured Bark, and garniſhed with winged 
Leaves, having long Foot Stalks, each being compol- 
ed of 2 Pairof oblong oval Lobes, 4 Inches long, and near 
2 broad, which are ſmooth, of a dark green on their up- 
per Side, but paler underneath. The Flowers are pro- 
duced ſometimes from the Side of the Stalks, where 
they'are few and ſcattering, but the Ends of the Bran- 
ches have large round Bunches of Flowers, which 
branch out from one Center ; they are of a deep yel- 
low, inclining to an Orange Colour. Theſe are ſucceed- 
ed by compreſſed Pods, near 9 Inches long, having a 
Border on each Side, and contain one Row of oval, 
fmooth, compreſſed Seeds. 

This Sort may be propagated by Seeds, which ſhould 
be ſown on a hot Bed in Spring, and when the Plants 
come up, treated as the 7th Sort, with which Manage- 
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ment the Plants will thrive, and produce Flowers in a 
few Years. 

The 16th Sort hath very ſlender trailing Stalks, about 
two Feet long, which are garniſhed with winged Leaves, 
ſitting cloſe to the Branches, and are compoſed of many 
narrow Pinne, like thoſe of the ſenſitive Plant; the 
Flowers come out ſingle from the Side of the Stalk, up- 
on long ſlender Foot Stalks, which are ſmall, of a bright 
vellow- Colour, ſhaped like thoſe of the other Species, 


and ſucceeded by ſhort flat Pods, containing 2 or 3 Seeds.. 


This grows naturally in Jamaica. It is a biennial Plant, 
and is treated as the firſt Sort. . 
The 17th Sort was ſent me from La Vera Cruz, where 
it grows r This riſes with ſeveral ſhrubby trail- 
ing Stalks, two Feet long, ſending out many Side Bran- 
ches, very cloſely garniſhed with winged Leaves, com- 
roſed of ſeveral Pair of very narrow Pinnz, ſmaller 
than thoſe of the ſenſitive Plant. The Flowers are 
produced ſingle from the Side of the Branches, on very 
ſhort Foot Stalks; they are large, of a deep Orange 
Colour, and are ſucceeded by ſhort, narrow, ſmooth Pods. 
This Plant will continue two or three Years, and pro- 
duce Flowers annually, but it muſt be treated as the 
other tender Sorts, for it will not thrive unleſs preſerved 
in a warm Stove, where it will pertect Seeds the 2d 


" Year. It flowers in July and Auguſt, and the Seeds 


ripen in Autumn. 

The 18th Sort was ſent me from Campeachy. This 
riſes with a ſhrubby lender Stalk, about two Feet high, 
dividing upward into ſeveral Branches, thinly garniſhed 
with winged Leaves, compoſed of three Pair of oval 
Lobes, the upper being the largeſt ; theſe ſtand upon 
long Foot Stalks, from the Baſe of which comes out the 
Flower, ſtanding ſingle on a ſhort Foot Stalk, of a pale 
yellow Colour, and is ſucceeded by a bending Pod, near 
four Inches long, having five longitudinal Wings, end- 
ing in a Point, | | 

It is a biennial Plant, which if brought forward in the 
Spring, will flower the ſame- Summer, and ſometimes 
perfect Seeds in Autumn; but if the Plants are placed 
in a warm Stove, they will ive through the Winter, 
and the following Seaſon will flower earlier, and good 
Secds may then be obtained. 

The 19th Sort riſes with a ſhrubby Stalk to the Height 
of 10 or 12 Feet, dividing upward into many Branches, 
garniſhed with, winged Leaves, compoſed of 5 Pair of 
ſtiff Spear-ſhaped Lobes; the Flowers come out from 
the Side of the Branches, on long branching Foot Stalks, 
colleQed into large looſe Spikes; theſe are of a deep 
Orange Colour, large, and ſhaped like thoſe of the 
other Species, and are ſucceeded by flat brown Pods, 
about four Inches long, containing one Row of flat 
ſnooth oval Seeds. . I his Sort was ſent me from Car- 
thagena ; it is propagated by Seeds as the other Species, 
and requires a warm Stove, where it will thrive and 


| produce Flowers annually. 


The 20th Sort was ſeat me from La Vera Cruz. This 
hath ſeveral trailing herbaceous Stalks, about two Feet 
long, which are garniſhed with winged Leaves, having 
long Foot Stalks, and are placed at a conſiderable Diſ- 
tance from each other; they have 2 Pair of ſmooth oval 
Lobes. The Flowers come out fingle from the Side of 
the Branches, of a pale yellow Colour, and are ſucceed- 
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ed by ſhort, flat, hairy Pods, containing one Row of 
flat Seeds. This is an annual Plant, which muſt be raiſed 
on a hot Bed early in Spring, and treated as the other 
annual Sorts before- mentioned. It flowers in July, and 
the Seeds ripen in Autumn. 

The 21ſt Sort grows common in all the Iſlands of the 
Weſt-Indies. This riſes with a flender Stalk, about two 
Feet high, ſending out a few Side Branches upward, gar- 
niſhed with winged Leaves, compoſed of many Fairs of 
narrow Pinnæ, like thoſe of the ſenſitive Plant. The 
Flowers come out upon ſhort Foot Stalks from the Side 
of the Branches, each Foot Stalk ſuſtaining 2 or 3 yel- 
low Flowers, of the ſame Form with the other Species 
of this Genus; theſe are ſucceeded by ſhort flat Pods, 
containing 3 or 4 flat Seeds in each. 

This is an annual Plant, and is treated as the other 
Sorts; but as the Stalks grow upright, they will be too 
tall to remain under a Frame all the Summer ; there- 
fore when the Plants are advanced near the Glaſſes, 
they ſhould be removed into the Stove, or a Glaſs Caſe, 
where they may have Room to grow, and be ſcreened 
from the Cold, but in warm Weather ſhould have a 
good Share of Air admitted to them ; with this Manage- 
ment they will flower in July, and perfect Seeds in Au- 
tumn. 

"Theſe Plants being preſerved in the Gardens of the 
curious, I have enumerated them here, though ſeveral 
of them have not much Beauty to recommend them, but 
are chiefly kept for Variety. The moſt beautiful are the 
4th, the 8th, 1oth, 11th, 15th, and 19th Sorts ; theſe 
all make a good Appearance in the Stove, eſpecially 
when they are in flower; and as they retain their Leaves 
all the Year, make an agreeable Variety in the Winter 
Seaſon, when intermixed with other Plants from the 
ſame Countries. All the Species of this Genus contract 
their Leaves every Evening, as the Sun declines, and 
open them again with the riſing Sun in the Morning, 
which is alſo common to many other Plants, ſome of 
which turn their upper Surface outward, but all thoſe 
of this Genus turn their under Surface outward, the 
upper being very cloſely folded together. Theſe are 
what Linneus titles ſleeping Plants. It muſt alſo be ob- 
ſerved that moſt of thoſe Plants, whoſe under Surface 
is turned outward, are ſuch as grow upon dry fandy 
Land, where their Roots do not find a Supply of Moi- 
ſture, ſo that the lower Surface of their Leaves being 
generally covered with a ſhort ſoft Down, or Hairs, de- 
tain the nightly Dews, which are inhaled by the Leaves, 
and furniſh Part of their Nouriſhment ; whereas the 
other, whoſe upper Surface is turned outward, do not 
ſtand in need of this Supply ; ſo being ſmooth, the Moi- 
{ture is caſt off, and not imbibed by them. 

CASSIDA [an Helmet}, Scull Cap. See Scutellaria. 

CASSINE. Lin. Gen. Plant. 333. The Cafſioberry 
Buſh, and 'Seuth-Sea Thea. 5 

The Cbarac lers are, 

It bath a ſmall permanent Empalement, divided into 
five Parts; the Flower bath but one Petal, cut into 
obtuſe Segments, which ſpread open ; it bath five Stamina, 
which (ſpread from each other, and are terminated by 
ſingle Summits; it bath a conical Germen, without a Style, 
ſupporting three reflexed Stigma, The Germen becomes 
an umbilicated Berry with three Celli, each containing a 
fingle Seed. | The 
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The Species are, : 

1. CAssixE foliis ovato-lanceolctis, ſerratis, oppeſitis, 
floribus corymboſis axillaribus. Fig, Pl. Plat. 83. . 1. 
Caſſine with oval Spear-ſhaped Leaves placed oppoſite, 
and Flowers growing in round Bunches from the Sides 
of the Branches. This is the Caſſine vera perquam ſimilis, 
arbuſcula, Phillyree foliis antagoniſtis, ex Provincid Caroli- 
nienſi. Pluk. Mant. 40. The Caſſioberry Buſh. 

2. Cass iNxE Vallis lanceclatis alternis ſempervirentibus, 
floribus axillaribus. Fig. Pl. Plat. 83. f. 2. Caſſine with 
ever green Spear-ſhaped Leaves, placed alternately, and 
Flowers proceeding from the Sides of the Branches. This 
is the Caſſine vera Floridanorum, arbuſculd bacciferi, Ala- 
terni ferme facie, foliis alternatim ſitis tetrapyrene. Pluk. 
Ever-green Caſſine, Yappon, or South-S:a Thea. 

The iſt Sort riſes with 2 or 3 Stems, which ſend out 
many Side Branches their whole Length, and become 
buſhy; theſe ſeldom riſe more than 8 or g Feet high. 
The Branches are garniſhed with oval Spear-ſhaped 
Leaves, fawed on their Edges, which grow oppoſite. 'To- 
ward the upper Part of the Branches, the Flowers come 
out from the Sides, growing in  roundiſh ' Bunches 
theſe are white, and are divided into five Parts almoſt to 
the Bottom; in their Center is placed the Germen, at- 
tended by five Stamina, . which ſpread open, near as 
much as the Segments of the Petal. After the Flower 


is paſt, the Germen ſwells to a round Berry, having 


three Cells, each containing a ſingle Seed. 

The 1 Sort is now become common in the Nurſeries 
near Landon, where it is propagated by laying down the 
Branches, which afford Shoots - in Plenty for that Pur- 
poſe, ſo as to become very buſhy and thick, if they are 
not cut off; Numbers of theſe Shrubs produce Flowers 
in England every Year, but none of them ripen Seeds. 

The Leaves of this Plant are extremely bitter, fo 
that if a ſingle one is chewed, the Bitterneſs cannot be 
gotten rid of in a long Time. ' They continue green 
very late in Autumn, if the Seaſon proves mild, and 
come out early in Spring, but are frequently pinched by 
the Froſt in March, when they appear ſo ſoon. This 
Ehrub flowers in July and Auguſt, it grows naturally 
in Virginia and Carolina, 

It loves a light Soil, not too dry, and warm Situation ; 
for, in expoſed Places, the young Shoots are frequently 
killed in Winter, whereby the Shrubs are rendered un- 
ſightly, but where they are near the Shelter of Trees, 
or Walls, they are very rarely hurt. | 

The 2d Sort grows naturally in Caralina, and ſome 
warm Parts of Virginia, but chiefly near the Sea; this, 
in the natural Places of its Growth, riſes to the Height 
. cf 10 or 12 Feet, ſending out Branches from the Ground 
upward, which form themſelves. into a Sort of Pyramid, 
and garniſhed with Spear-ſhaped Leaves, placed alter- 
nately ; theſe are in Texture and Colour like thoſe of 
Alaternus, and continue green. through the-Year. The 
Flowers are produced in cloſe W horls round the Branches, 
at the Foot Stalks of the Leaves; they are white, and 
of the ſame Shape as the former, theſe are ſucceeded by 
red Berries, like thoſe of the former Sort. 

This Plant was. many Years preſerved in ſeveral cu- 
rious Gardens .near London, till the ſevere Winter in 
1739, when moſt of them were deſtroyed, ſo that there 
was ſcarce any left; but of late. many of the young 
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Plants bave been raiſed from Seeds, which came from 
Carolina, ſome of which have been growing in the ful 
Ground, 4 or 5 Years, and have reſiſted the Cold ot 
the Winters, without Covering, but I tear they will 
ſuffer in very cold Seaſons, where they are not very well 
ſheltered. It this Plant can be brought to thrive wel 
in Englard, and to endure the Winter in the open Air; 
it will be a fine Plant, to make a Variety in Plantation; 
of ever-green Trees. The Leaves of this Sort are not 
ſo bitter as thoſe of the firſt, eſpecially when green 
therefore are prefered to them for making the Thea : 
but an Infuſion of the Leaves of the firſt, has been 
taken for a Loſs of Appetite by ſome Perſons with good 
Succeſs; but it muſt not be too ſtrong, leſt it ſhould 
prove emetic or cathartic. 

The Inhabitants of Nerth Carolina and Virginia, where 
this Shrub grows in Plenty, give it the Title of Yapon, 
which I ſuppoſe to be the [ndian Name; being much 
eſteemed by the Indian for its medicinal Virtues; this 
grows to the Height of 10 or 12 Feet; the Leaves are 
about the Size and Shape of thoſe” of the ſmall leaved 
Alaternus, but ſomewhat ſhorter, and a little broader 
at the Baſe; they are a little notched about the Edges, 
of a thick Subſtance, and deep green Colour ; the Flow- 
ers are produced at the Joints near the Foot Stalk of the 
Leaves; but the Caffioberry Buſh produces its Flowers 
in Umbels at the Extremity of the Shoots ; the Berries 
of this Yapon continue upon the Plants moſt Part of 
the Winter, and, being of a bright red Colour, inter- 
mixed with the green Leaves, make a fine Appearance 
at that Seaſon. From theſe Berries continuing ſo long 


- untouched by the Birds, we may reaſonably conclade, 


they have ſome venomous Quality, becauſe few of the 
Fruits or Berries, which are wholeſome, eſcape the 
Birds, in a Country where there are ſuch Flocks of va- 
rious Kinds. 24 

Theſe Trees are propagated by ſowing their Secd+ 
(which are obtained from Carolina, where they grow in 
great Plenty near the Sea Coaſts) ; they ſhould be ſown in 
Pots filled with light fandy Earth, and plunged into a 
gentle hot Bed, obſerving to water them frequently, un- 
til you ſee the Plants appear, which is ſometimes in 
five or ſix Weeks time, and at other Times they will 
remain in the Ground until the ſecond Year; therefore, 
if the Plants ſhould not come up in two Months, you 
ſhould remove the Pots into a ſhady Situation, to re- 


main till Oger, being careful to keep them clean from 


Weeds, and now and then in dry Weather giving them 
a little Water; then remove theſe Pots into Shelter du- 
ring the Winter Seaſon; and in the March following 
put them upon a freſh hot Bed, which will forward 
their Vegetation. 

When the Plants come up, they ſhould, by Degrees, 
be expoſed to the open Air, to inure them to our Cli- 
mate ; yet they ſhould not be expoſed to the' open Sun 


at firſt, but rather let them have the Morning Sun 


— placing them for ſome Time where they may be 
ſheltered from the cold Winds; they ſhould enjoy a 
Shelter during the 2 or 3 firſt Winters; after which the 
Caſſioberry Buſh may be planted abroad; but the South- 
Sea. Thea ſhould be kept in Pots a: Year or two longer, 
being flower of Growth, and will. therefore not have 


Strength enough to reſiſt the Cold when young. 
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The Paraguay, or South-Sea Thea, is accounted by 
the Indians very wholeſome, and (as I have been inform- 
ed by ſeveral worthy Perſons, who reſided for ſeveral 
Years in Carolina) is the only Phyſick the Indians ule, 
and for which at certain Times of the Year, they come 
in Droves, ſome hundred Miles diſtant, for the Leaves 
of this Tree (it not being known to grow at any con- 
ſiderable Diſtance from the Sea); where their uſual Cuſ- 
om is, to make a Fire upon the Ground, and, putting a 

t Kettle of Water thereon, they throw into it a large 
Quantity of theſe Leaves, and immediately ſet them- 
ſelves round the Fire, and, with a Bowl that holds about 
a Pint, they begin drinking large Draughts, which in a 
very ſhort Time vomits them ſeverely ; thus they con- 
tinue drinking and vomiting, for the Space of two or 
three Days, until they have ſufficiently cleanſed them- 
ſelves; then they gather every one a Bundle of the Tree 
to carry away with them, and retire to their Habitations. 
But theſe Gentlemen obſerved ſomething very extraordi- 
nary in the Operation of this Plant, which was, that in 
vomiting it gave them no Uneaſineſs, or Pain, but came 
away in a full Stream from their Mouths without de- 
clining their Heads, or the leaſt Reaching. 

This Plant is ſuppoſed to be the fame as that which 
grows in Paraguay, where the Jeſuits of that Country 
make a great Revenue of the Leaves, which they ex- 
port to other Countries, where it is infuſed and drank 
like Tea; indeed, there are ſome who doubt its being 
the ſame ; which will be difficult to determine, ſince 
there is little Converfe between the Inhabitants of Pa- 
raguay, and thoſe in Europe ; and all the Leaves of that 
Tea, which have been brought to Europe, have been ge- 
nerally ſo broken and defaced, as to render it almoſt im- 


poſſible to know their true Figure ; however, from ſome 


of the faireſt Leaves, which were picked out of the Pu- 
raguay Tea by a Perſon of Skill, who compared them 
with thoſe of the Yapon, he had great Reaſon to be- 
lieve they were the fame; and as the Virtues attributed 
to the Yapon are nearly, if not abſolutely, the fame 
with thoſe of the Paraguay, the Indians of thefe Nor- 
thern Parts of America making the ſame Uſe of it as 
the Inhabitants of the South Parts of America do, viz. 
to reſtore loſt Appetite, and they ſay it gives them Cou- 
rage and Agility, for which Purpoſes it has been in Uſe 
Time. out of Mind; we may alfo obſerve, that the 
Place of its Growth in the North, is the ſame Latitude 
as Paraguay is South. | 

CASTANEA. Teurn. Inſt. Raij. Meth. Plant. 140. 
Fagus. Lin, Gen. Plant. 951. The Cheſtnut Tree, in 
French Chateignier or Maronnier. 

The Character: are, b 

It bath male and female Flawert on the ſame Tree, 
ſometimes at ſeparate Diſtances, and at other I imes near 
each other. The male Flowers are fixed to a long String, 
forming a fort of Katkin; theſe bave each an Empale- 
ment of one Leaf, cut into five Parts; they bave no Pe- 
tals, but include about ten or twelve briſtly Stamina, ter- 
minated by oblong Summits, The female Flowers bave al- 
fo an Empalement of one Leaf, divided inta four Party, 
baving no Petals but a Germen fixed to the Empalement, 
ſupports three Styles crewned by a —_ Stigma. The 
Germen, which is ſituated at the aſe of the Empale- 
ment, becomes a roundiſh Fruit armed with ſoft Spinet, 
including one or more Nuts. 
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The Species are, 

1. CasTANEA folits lanceolatis acuminato- ſerratis, ſub- 
tus nudis, Cheſtnut with Spear-ſhaped Leaves ſharply 
ſawed, and naked on their under Side. This is the Caſta 
nea ſativa. C. B. F. 418. The manured Cheſtnut. 

2. CASTANEA foliis lanceslato-ovatis acutt ſerratis, 
ſubtus tamentoſis, amentis filiformibus noadsſir. Cheſtnut 
with oval Spear-ſhaped Leaves ſharply ſau ed, which are 
woolly on their under Side, and a flender knotted Kat- 
kin. This is the Caffanea 1 Virginina, racemoſa 
fruftu parvs in fingulis capſulis ecbinata unico. Pluk. Alm. 
go. The Chinquapin. 

3. CaSTANEA 2 oblongs-ovatis, ſerratis, fruclu 
rotund} maximo echinats, Cheſtnut with oblong, oval 
ſawed Leaves, and a very large, round, prickly Fruit. 
This is the Shanea amplis Caſtanee foliis, —＋ echinato. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. 49. Shlzanea with large Cheſtnut 
Leaves, and a prickly Fruit. 

The Cheſtnut is a Tree which deſerves our Care, as 
much as any propagated in this Country, either for Uſe or 
Beauty, being one of the beſt Sorts of Timber, and af- 
fording a goodly Shade. It will grow to a very great Size, 
and ſpread its Branches finely on every Side where it 
has Room. The Leaves are large, of a lucid green, 
and continue late in Autumn; nor are they ſo liable to 


be eaten by InſeQs, as are thoſe of the Oak, which 


renders them very unſightly great Part of Summer; 
I have never obſerved this to be the Caſe with the Cheſt- 
nut, which makes them more valuable for Parks and 
Plantations for Ornament; and there is no better Food 
for Deer, and many other Animals, than their Nuts, 
which moſt of them prefer to Acorns; but yet, there 
ſhould not be many of theſe Trees planted too near the 
Habitation; becauſe, when they are in flower, they 
emit a very difagreeable Odour, which is offenſive to 
moſt People. 

Several Varieties of this Tree have accidently ariſen 
from Seeds, which have been ſuppoſed diſtin Species . 
but the Differences are only in the Size of their Fruit 
and Leaves, which have been altered, and improved by 
Culture; fo that the wild and manured Cheſtnut, arc 
undoubtedly the fame; for I have frequently found, 
that Nuts taken from the ſame Tree, and cultivated in 
the ſame Soil, with equal Care, have produced Trees 
with very ſmall Fruit; and among them have been others, 
whoſe Fruit have been as large as thoſe of the Parent 
Tree; therefore they can be only eſteemed as Varieties. 
But in many Countries, where the Trees are cultivate& 
for their Fruit, the People graft the largeſt and faireſt 
Fruit, upon Stocks of Cheſtnut raiſed from the Nut; and 
theſe grafted Trees are by the French called Marmnier, 
but theſe grafted Trees are unfit for Timber. 

There is alſo a Cheſtnut᷑ with variegated Leaves, which 
is propagated in the Nurſeries by way of Curioſity : This 
is done by budding and inarching it upon common Cheſt- 


nut Stocks, in the ſame Manner as other Fruit Trees; 


but theſe variegated Trees and Plants, are not ſo much 
regarded now, as they were fome Years paſt. 

The Dwarf branching Cheſtnut mentioned in the 
Books, I take to be only a Variety of the Common; for 
Dr. Boerbaave ſhewed me ſome young Trees in his Gar- 
den near Leyden, which he raiſed from Nuts ſent him by 
Micheli from Florence, as the true Fruit of the Dwarf 

Cheſtnut, 
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Cheſtnut, but there appeared no Difference between 
thoſe, and ſome others raiſed from Nuts of the large Sort. 
The 3d Sort grows in Szuth Carolina, from whence 
ſome of the Fruit with their outer Covers, were ſent to 
the Duke of Bedford: Theſe were as large and round 
as a Tennis Ball, and armed all over with ſtrong Spines 
like a Hedge-hog : Theſe Capſule were divided regularly 
in four Cells, each containing one ſmall Cheſtnut. I 
compared theſe with Father Plumier's Deſcription and 
Figure, which he exhibited under the Title of Slaznea, 
and found them to agree exactly; looking through the 
Box in which theſe were ſent, I found ſome of the Leaves 
of the Tree, which alſo tallied with his Deſcription, and 
confirmed my former Opinion ; therefore, as I could ſee 
no. other Difference between the Fruit of this, and the 
common Cheſtnut, but its having four regular Cells, di- 
vided by Partitions, whereas thoſe of the Cheſtnut have 
but 2 or 3; I have joined them together, being perſuad- 
ed, that farther Obſervations, will juſtify my ſo 2 
Tt does not appear where Plumier found this Tree 
owing naturally, though it is probable, it might be in 
9 for I think it could not be in either of the 
Meſt India Wands, where the Heat is two great, for this 
Tree to thrive ; though this is tendec while young, for 
2 or 3 young Plants which were raiſed in England, did 
not ſurvive the 3d Winter. | 
The 1ſt of theſe Trees was formerly in greater Plen- 
ty than at preſent, as may be proved by the old Build- 
ings in London, which were for the moſt Part of this 
Timber; and in a Deſeription of London, written by 


Fitz-Stepbens, in Henry the Second's Time, he ſpeaks _ 


of a very noble Foreſt, which grew on the North Part 
of it: . (ſays he) patet Frei ingens, ſaltus nu- 
mereſi ferarum, latebræ cervorum, damarum, aprorum, 
& taurorum ſylveſtrium, &c. And there are ſome Re- 
mains of old decayed Cheſtnuts, in the old Woods and 
Chaces not far diſtant from London ; which plainly proves, 
that this Tree is not ſo great a Stranger to our Climate, 
as many People believe, and may be cultivated in Eng- 
land, to afford an equal Profit with any of the larger 
Timber Trees, ſince the Wood is equal in Value to 
the beſt Oak, and, for many Purpoſes, far exceeding 
it; particularly for making Veſſels for all Kinds of 
Liquor, it having a Property (when once thoroughly 
ſeaſoned) of maintaining its Bulk conſtantly and is not 
ſubject to ſhrink or ſwell, as other Timber is too apt 
to do; and I am certainly. informed, that all the large 
Caſks, 'Tuns, Cc. for Wines in taly, are made of this 
Timber; and it is for that, and many, more Purpoſes, 
in greater Eſteem amongſt the 7talians, than any other 
Timber whatever. It is alfa very valuable for Pipes to 
convey Water under Ground, enduring longer than 
the Elm, or any other Wood. In Italy it is planted for 
Coppice Wood, and is very much cultivated in Stools, 
to make Stakes for Vines ; which, being ſtuck into the 
Ground, will endure ſeven Years, which: is longer than 


any other Stakes will do, by near half the Time. The 


Uſefulneſs of the Timber, together with the Beauty of 
the Tree, renders it well worth propagating, eſpecially in 
Avenues or ſmaller Plantations near a De Hows 
Theſe Trees are propagated by planting the Nuts in 
February, in Beds of freſh undunged Earth. 'The beſt 


Nuts for ſowing, are ſuch as are brought from Portugal 
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and Spain, and fold in Winter for Eating, provided the 

ars not Kiln-dried, which is generally the Caſe of tho. 
brought from Abroad, which is done to prevent their 
ſprouting in their Paſſage ; therefore, if they cannot be 
procured freſh trom the Tree, it will be much better tg 

uſe thoſe of the Growth of England, which are full a; 
good to ſow for Timber or Beauty, as any of the fo. 
reign Nuts, though their Fruit is much ſmaller : "Theſe 
ſhould be preſerved, until the Seaſon for ſowing, in Sand 
where Mice, or other Vermin cannot come to them. 
otherwiſe they will ſoon deſtroy them: Before you * 
them, it will be proper to put them into Water, to 
try their Goodneſs, which is known by their Weight; 
thoſe that ſwim on the Surface of the Water ſhould be 
rejected, as good for nothing; but ſuch as ſink to the 
Bottom, you may be ſure are good. 

In ſetting theſe Seeds or Nuts, the beſt Way is, to 
make a Drill with a Hoe (as is commonly practiſad in 
ſetting Kidney Beans) about 4 Inches deep, in which you 
ſhould place the Nuts, at about 4 Inches Diſtance, with 
their ws uppermoſt; then draw the Earth over them 
with a Rake, and make a ſecond Drill at about a Foot 
Diſtance from the former, proceeding as before, allow. 
ing 3 or 4 Rows in a Bed, with an Alley between, 3 
Feet broad for a Conveniency of clearing the Beds, 
Sc. When your Plantation is finiſhed, you mult be care- 
ful that it is not deſtroyed by Mice, or other Vermin ; 
which is very often the Caſe, it they are not prevented 
by Traps, or other Means. 

In April theſe Nuts will appear above Ground; you 
muſt therefore obſerve to keep them clear from Weeds, 
eſpecially while young : In theſe Beds they may remain 
for 2 Years, when you ſhould remove them into a Nur- 
ſery, at a wider Diſtance, The beſt Seaſon for tranſ- 

lanting theſe Trees, is either in Ofober or the latter 
ind of February; but Otober is the beſt Seaſon: The 

Diſtance theſe ſhould have in the Nurſery, is three Feet 
Row from Row, and one Foot in the Rows : You muſt 
be careful in tranſplanting, to take them up without injur- 
ing their Roots, nor ſhould they remain long out of 
the Groundz but if theſe Trees have a downright 
Tap Root, it ſhould be cut off, eſpecially it they are 
intended to be removed again; this will occaſion their 
putting out lateral Roots, and render them leſs ſubject 
to miſcarry, when they are removed for good. 

The Time generally allowed in this Nurſcry, is 3 
or 4 Years, according to their Growth ; but the youny- 
er they are tranſplanted, the better. they will ſucceed; 
during which, you ſhould be careful to keep them clear 
from Weeds, obſerving alſo to prune off lateral Branches, 
which would retard their upright Growth; and where 
you find any that are diſpoſed to grow crooked, either by 
their upper Bud being hurt, or from any other Accident, 
you may the Year after planting, in March, cut them 
down to the lowermoſt Eye next the Surface of the 
Ground, which will cauſe them to make one ſtrong up- 
right Shoot, and may . be afterwards trained into good 
ſtrait Trees: But this ſhculd not be practiſed, unleſs 
the Plants have abſolutely loſt their leading Shoot ; for 
although the Stems of the Trees ſhould be very crooked 
(as is generally the Caſe with theſe Trees when young); 
yet when they are tranſplanted out, and have Room to 
grow, as they increaſe in Bulk, they will grow more 
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upright, and their Stems will become ſtrait, as I have 
frequently obſerved, where there have been great Plan- 
ns. 

Pot in doing this, you muſt be carefu] not to diſturb 
their Roots, which, perhaps might deſtroy them. "Theſe 
Trees require no other Manure than their own Leaves, 
which ſhould be ſuffered to rot upon the Ground ; and 
in the Spring of the Year, the Ground ſhould have a 
light Digging, when theſe ſhould be buried between 
their Roots, but not too cloſe to the Trees, which 
might be injurious to their young Fibres. 

After remaining three or four Years in the Nurſery, 
they will be fit for tranſplanting, either in Rows for 
Avenues to a Houſe, or in Quarters for Wilderneſs Plan- 
tations ; but if you intend them for "Timber, it is by 
much the better Method to ſow them in Furrows (as 
is practiſed for Oaks, Sc.) and let them remain unre- 
moved; for theſe Trees are apt to have a downright Tap 
Root, which, being Hurt by tranſplanting, is often a 
Check to their upright Growth, and cauſes them to 
Shoot out lateral Branches, as the Oak, Walnut, &c. 

Therefore, where any of theſe Trees are planted for 
Timber, they ſhould remain unremoved: But where 
the Fruit of them is more ſought after, then it is certain 
the better Way to tranſplant them ; for as tranſplanting 1s 


2 Check to the luxuriant Growth of Trees, ſo it is a 


Promoter of their Fructification, as may be evinced 
by obſerving low ſhrubby Oaks, Walnuts, Wc. which 
generally have a greater Plenty of Fruit, than any of 
the larger and more vigorous Trees; and the Fruit of 
ſuch Trees is much ſuperior in Taſte, though the Seeds 


of vigorous Trees are vaſtly preferable for Plantations - 


of Timber; for it is a conſtant Obſervation, that, by 
faving Seeds from Dwarf Trees or Plants, from Time 
to Time, they may be rendered much lower in their 
Growth, than their natural Size; but where the Fruit 
is moſt deſired, then they ſhould be taken from ſuch 
Trees as produce the largeſt and ſweeteſt Nuts, 
which are commonly found upon ſuch Trees as ſpread 
the moſt, and have horizontal Roots; for the weaker 
Trees being leſs capable to furniſh a Supply of Nouriſh- 
ment, and having a greater Quantity of Fruit upon 
them, to which this muſt be diſtributed, together with 
their Roots lying near the Surface of the Ground (by 
which means the Juices are better prepared by Sun, Air, 
Oc. before it enters their Veſſels), it is certain their 
Juices are better digeſted, and their Fruits better ma- 
tured, than thoſe can poſſibly be, which grow upon 
ſtrong vigorous 'I recs, which have long Tap Roots 
runuing ſeveral Feet deep into the Earth, and conſe- 
quently take in vaſt Quantities of crude unprepared Juice, 
which is buoyed up to the extreme Parts of the Tree; 
and theſe ſeldom having many lateral Branches, to digeſt 
and prepare their Juice, by perſpiring or throwing off 
the crude Part, before it enters the Fruits. 

And this, I dare ſay, univerſally holds good in all 
Sorts of 'Fruit Trees, and is often the Occaſion of the 
good and bad Qualities of the ſame Sorts of Fruits 
growing on the ſame Soil. 

What has been related about grafting this Tree into 
the Walnut, to promote their bearing, or render their 
Fruit fairer; or inoculating Cherries into the Cheſtnut, 
for later Fruit, is very whimſical and filly, ſince neither 
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the Cheſtnut nor Walnut will receive its own Kind any 
other way than by inoculating or inarching; and it 1s 
the latter only, by which the Walnut can be propagated ; 
nor was it ever known, that any two Trees of a different 
Genus would take upon each other, ſo as to produce 
either a good Tree or Fruit ; therefore we may juſtly ex- 
plode all thoſe different Graftings of various Trees up- 
on each other, ſo much talked of by the Ancients at leaſt 
we may ſuppoſe theſe Trees are not known by the ſame 
Names now, that they are mentioned by m their Writ- 
ings; for I have . many Trials upon them, which, 
although performed with great Care, and in different 
Seaſons, yet ſcarcely one of them ſucceeded. But to 
return: 

If you deſign a large Plantation of theſe Trees for 
Timber, after having two or three Times ploughed the 
Ground, the better to deſtroy the Roots of Weeds, you 
ſhould make your Furrows about ſix Feet Diſtance from 
each other, in which you ſhould lay the Nuts about ten 
Inches apart, covering them with Earth about three 
Inches deep; and, when they come up, you muſt care- 
fully clear them from Weeds: The Diſtance allowed be- 
tween each Row, is for the Uſe of the Horſe Hoei 
Plough, which will difpatch a great deal of this Work 
in a ſhort Time, but it ſhould be performed with great 
Care, ſo as not to injure the young Plants; therefore the 
Middle of the Spaces only ſhould be cleaned with this 
Inſtrument, and a Hand Hoe muſt be uſed to clean be- 
tween the Plants in the Rows, and alſo on each Side, 
where it will be unſafe for the Plough to be drawn; and 
in Hand hoeing, there muſt be great Care taken, not to 
cut_the tender Rind*of the Plants. If the following 
Spring, the Spaces are carefully ſtired with the Plough, 
it will nor only make the Ground clean, but alſo looſen 
it, and the Sun and Moiſture will more eaſily penetrate 
the ſame, which will greatly promote the Growth of 
the Plants; the oftener theſe Ploughings are repeated, 
the cleaner will be the Ground, and the greater will be 
the Progreſs of the Plants, which cannot be kept too 
clean while they are . 4 When theſe have remain- 
ed 3or 4 Years (if the Nuts ſucceeded well), you will 
have many of theſe Trees to remove; which ſhould be 
done at the Seaſons before directed, leaving the Trees 
3 Feet Diſtance in the Rows; at which Diſtance they 
may remain for 3 or 4 Years more, when you ſhould 
remove every other Tree, to make Room for the re- 
maining, which will reduce the whole Plantation to 6 
Feet ſquare; which will he Diſtance enough for them 
to remain in, until they are large enongh for Poles, when 
you may cut down every other of theſe Trees (making 
Choice of the leaſt promiſing) within a Foot of the- 
Ground, in order to make Stools for Poles, which, in 
8 or/10 Years Time, will be ſtrong enough to lop for 
Hoops, Hop Poles, &c. for which Purpoſes they are pre- 
terable to moſt other Trees; fo that every.tenth Year, 
here will be a freſh Crop, which will pay the Rent of 
the Ground, and all other Charges, and, at the ſame 
Time, a full Crop of growing Timber left upon the 
Ground: But as the large Trees increaſe in Bulk, their 
Diſtance of 12 Feet ſquare will be too ſmall, therefore, 
when they have grown to a Size for ſmall Ecards, you 
ſhould fell every other Tree, which will reduce them 
to 24 Feet ſquare, which is a proper Diitance for them 
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remain for good; this will give Air to the Underwood 
(which, by this Time, would be too much over-hung 
by the Cloſeneſs of the large Trees) ; by which Means 
that wilt be greatly encouraged, and the ſmall Timber 
felled, will pay ſufficient Intereſt for the Money at firſt 
laid out in Planting, &c. with the Principal alſo; fo 
that all the remaining Trees -are clear Profit, for the 
Under-wood till continuing, will pay the Rent of the 
Ground, and all other Expences; and what a fine Fitate 
here will be, for a ſucceeding Generation, in about 

fourſcore Years, I leave every one to judge. 
The Chinquapin, or Dwarf Virginian Cheftnut, is at 
reſent very rare. in England; it is very common in the 
Woods of America, where it ſeldom grows above 12 or 
14 Feet high, and produces great Plenty of Nuts, which 
are, for the moſt Part ſingle, in each outer Coat or 
Capſule. This Tree is very hardy, and will reſiſt the 
ſevereſt of our Winters in ne ap Ground ; but is very 
apt to decay in Summer, eſpecially if planted in very dry 
Ground. The Nuts, if brought from America, ſhould 
be put in Sand as ſoon, as they are ripe, and ſent to 
England immediately ; otherwiſe they loſe their grow- 
ing Quality, which is the Reaſon this Tree is at preſent 
ſo ſcarce with us; for not one Seed in five Hundred ſent 
over ever grew, which was wag to the Neglect of 
utting them up in this Manner: Indeed, moſt of the 
Nuts which have been brought over, have been Kiln- 
dried, to preſerve them from ſprouting, which infalli- 


- bly deſtroys the Germen : When the Nuts arrive, they 
ſhould be put into the Ground as ſoon as poſſible ; and 


if the Winter ſhould proye ſevere, it will be proper to 
cover the Ground with Leaves, Tan, or Peaſe Haulm, 
to prevent the Froſt from penetrating, ſo as to deſtroy 
the Nuts: This Sort of Cheſtnut delights in a moiſt 
Soil, but if the Wet continues long on the Ground in 
Winter, it is apt to kill the Trees. This Tree will take 
by inarching upon the common Sort ; but the Trees ſo 
propagated, ſeldom ſucceed well, | 
I have ſeen a Specimen, and ſome Nuts of a Dwarf 
Cheſtnut, brought from North America, which differed 
from all, the other Sorts; and have been informed, that 
the French have raiſed Plants of this Kind, from the 
Nuts brought from Canada, but as I have not ſeen any 
of the Plants raiſed in England, can give no farther Ac- 
count of it, than that ſome late Writers have ſuppoſed 
it to be the Dwarf branching Kind beforementioned. 
CASTANEA EQUINA. See Eſculus. 
CASTOREA. See Durantia. X 
CATANANCHE. Lin, Gen. Plant. 824. Catanance. 
Taurn. Inſt. Candia Lion's Foot. 
The Charafers are, | | 
The Flower is compoſed of many bermapbrodite Florets, 
thoſe on the Border being longer than thoſe in the Center ; 
theſe are included in one common ſcaly Empalement, which 
is permanent and elegant. The Florets are of one Leaf, 
Tongue-ſbafed, indented in five Paris, and are longer than 
the Empalement ;. theſe. bave each five ſhort hairy Stamina, 
terminated by cylindrical Summits. The. Germen is ſituated 
below the Flower, ſupporting a ſlender Style the Length of 
the Stamina, crowned with a bid Stigma which is reflexed. 
The Germen becomes a ſingle oval Seed, which is compreſſed 
and crowned with Briſties, inoleſed in the Empalement. 
The Species are, . I 


* 
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1. CaTANANOHE ſquamis calycinis inferioribus atis, 
Hort. Cliff. 390. Catunanche whoſe ur.der Scales of the 
Empalement are oval. Catanance usrundam. 

2. CATANANCHE ſquamis calycinis inferioribus lances. 
latis. Hort. Cliff. 390. Catananche whoſe under Scale; 
of the Empalement are Spear-thaped. This is the Ca. 
tanance fore Juteo, latiore folio. Tourn. Inſt. R. II. 478. 
Catanance with a yellow Flower and a breader Leaf. 

Both theſe Plants grow naturally in the South of 
France, in Spain, Italy, and Candia, from whence it 
had the Title of Candia Lions Foot. 

The iſt Scrt ſends out many long, narrow, hairy 
Leaves, which, are jagged on their Edges, like thoſe of 
Buckſhorn Plaintain, but the Leaves are- broader, the 
Jags are deeper, and at greater. Diſtances ; theſe lie flat 
on the Ground, turning their Points upwards, whici; 
are very narrow. Between the Leaves come out the 
Flower Stalks, in Number proportionable to the Size 
of the Plant; for from an old thriving Root, there i; 
frequently 8 or 10, and young Plants do not ſend out 
more than 2 or 3. Theſe Stalks riſe near 2 Feet high, 
dividing into many ſmall Branches upward, which are 
garniſhed with Leaves like thoſe below, but are ſmaller, 
and have few or no. Jags on. their Edges: Each of theſe 
ſmaller Branches (or Foot Stalks) are terminated with 
ſingle Heads of Flowers, having a dry filvery ſcaly Em- 

alement, in which are included 3 or 4 Florets, whoſe 

etals are broad, flat, indented at their Ends, and of a 
fine blue Colour, having a dark Spot at Bottom, and in 
each the 5 Stamina, with their yellow Summits, ſtanding 
a little above the Petal, make a pretty Appearance, 

It has been by ſome Authors titled Chondrilla cerulea, 
i. e. Blue Gum Cicory, and by others Seſamoides, or 
Catanance Seſamoides. Caſpar Bauhin calls it Chondrilla 
cærulea cyani 2 Pin. 130. Blue Gum Cicory with 
a Blue Bottle Head. There is a Variety with double 
Flowers, which is not common in the Engliſb Gardens. 

The 2d Sort hath broader Leaves than the firſt, which 
are ſmoother, and leſs jagged on their Edges : From each 
Root ariſe one or two Stalks, which grow a Foot and 
Half high, ſending out 2 or 3 ſlender Foot Stalks, each 
ſuſtaining a ſingle Head of yellow Flowers, incloſed in 
a dry ſcaly Empalement, of a darker Colour than thoſe 
of the firſt; as theſe Flowers are ſmall, they make 
but little Appearance, therefore the Plant is only kept 


for the Sake of Variety. 


The iſt of theſe Plants is Perennial, and may be pro- 
pagated by Heads taken off the Mother Plant, either in 
Spring or Autumn; but thoſe Plants which are raiſed 
from Seeds, are much ſtronger than thoſe from Slips. 
Theſe Plants are commonly planted in Pots filled with 
light ſandy Soil, in order to ſhelter them in the Winter 
from ſevere Froſts; but if they are planted in warm 
Borders, either under Walls, Pales, or Hedges, and in a 
moderately dry Soil, they will endure abroad very well. 
This Plant begins flowering in May, and continues till 
Auguſt or September (eſpecially if the Summer is not too 
dry), it is a pretty Ornament to a Garden, and is eaſily 
kept within Bounds. This may alſo be propagated by 
Seeds, which ſhould be ſown in a Border of good light 
Earth in March; and in May, when the Plants come up, 
they may be either tranſplanted into Pots or Borders, 


where they are to remain for flowering. Theſe *r 
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ould remain unremoved for 3 or 4 Years when they 
; 4 in the full Ground, which will cauſe them 


are plante au 
, better, and produce more Sceds. The Seed; 


to 1 7 

| in Augpujr. 7 
17. he — is annual, and there tre only propa- 

ated by Seeds, which ripen very we. this Country, 
The Time for ſowing them is e = March, in Beds 
or Borders of light Earth W cy are to remain; 
they come up in a Month's tine, and require no-ether 
Care but to keep them clean nam Weeds, and thin the 
Plants where too cloſe. Theſe flower in June, and per- 
ect Seeds in Auguſt or Septeriber; but as they have lit- 
tle Beauty, are not often kept in Gardens, 

CATAPUTIA Major. See Ricinus. 

CATAPUTIA Minor. Se Euphorbia. 

CATARIA. See Nepeta. 

CATCH-FLY. See Lychms. 

CATERPILLARS. 

There are ſeveral Kinds of this Inſect, which are very 
pernicious to a Garden; but there are two Sorts which 
are the moſt common, and deſtructive to young Plants: 
one of them is that which the white Butterfly breeds: 
It is of a yellowiſh Colour, f. tted with black; and 
commonly infeſts the tender Leaves of Cabbages, Cau- 
lifowers, and the Indian Creſs. "Theſe cat off all the ten- 
der Parts of the Leaves, leaving only the Fibres entire ; 
ſo that very often we ſee, in the Autumn Seaſon, whole 
Gardens of Winter Cabbages and Savoys almoſt deſtroy- 
ed by them; eſpecially in thoſe which are crouded with 
Trees, or near great Buildings, They increaſe moſt in 
very dry Seaſons; and when the Plants have been ſtinted 
by Drought, they are conſtantly attacked ; whereas thoſe 
which are in Vigour, ſeldom ſuffer much by thoſe Inſects. 
Nor is there any other Method found out to deſtroy 
them, that I know of, but to pick them off the Plants 
before they are ſpread from their Neſts; by which 
Means, though perhaps many may be overlooked, yet 
their Numbers will be greatly diminiſhed. But this 
Work muſt be -often repeated during the warm Wea- 
ther, when the Butterflics are abroad, contmually de- 
poſiting their Fggs, which in a few Days time will be 
perfect Caterpillars. But as theſe, for the moſt part, 
feed upon the outer Leaves of Plants, they are more 
eaſily taken than the other Sort, which is much larger : 
The Skin is very tough, and of a dark Colour: This is 
called, by the Gardeners, a Grub, and is exceedigg hurt- 
ful, The Eggs of this Sort of Caterpillar, are, for the 
moſt part depoſited in the very Heart or Center of the 
Plant (eſpecially in Cabbages); where, after it hath 
obtained its Form, it cats its Way out through all the 
Leaves thereof; and allo their Dung, being lodged 
between the incloſed Leaves of the Cabbages, gives them 
an ill Scent. | | 

This Inſe& alſo burrows juſt under the Surface of the 
Ground, and makes great Havock on young Plants, by 
eating them through their tender Shanks, and drawing 
them into their Hoſes. The Miſchief is chiefly done in 
the Night: whenever you obſerve this, you ſhould every 
Morning look over your Plants; and wherever you ſee 
any Plants eaten off, ſtir the Ground round about the 
Place with your Fingers an Inch deep, and you will 
certainly find them out. "This is the only Method I know 


# * 


of deſtroying them. 
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CATKINS, or IULUS. By the Botaniſts, called 
Flos Amentaceus : It is an Aggregate of Summits, which 
are joined together in form of a Rope or Cat's 'Tail, 
and is the male Flower of the "Trees which produce 
them; as the Firs, Pines, Cedars, Walnuts, Birch Tree, 


and Willows. 
CATESB/EA. Lin. Gen. Plant. The Lily Thorn. 
The Characters are, 

It hath a ſmall permanent Empalement of one Leaf, 
with five ſharp Indenturet; the Flower is of one Leaf, 
Vunnel. ſbaped, baving a very long Tube, whi h gratualiy 
widens to the Top, where it is four cornered and ſpread 
open; it hath four Stamina riſing in the Neck of the Tube, 
terminated by oblong ere Summits; the roundiſh Germen 
is ſituated under the Flower, ſupporting a flender Style, 
crowned by a ſingle Stigma. The Germen afterward becomes 


an oval Berry with one Cell, filled with angular Seeds. 


The Name was given to the Genus by Dr. Grenzvius, 
in Honour of Mr. Mark Cateſby, F. R. S. who brought 
the Seeds of it firſt into England, from the Bahama 
[/lands, where he found it growing naturally; and he 
has exhibited a Figure of it in his Hiſtory of Carolina. 

We know but one Species of this Genus, vis. 

CaTESBEA. Lin. Sp. Plant. 109. The Lily Thorn. 
This is the Frutex ſpineſus Buxi foliis, plurimis fimul na- 
ſcentibus, flare tetrapetaloide, pendula, ſordid? flaw, tubs 


longiſſimo, fructu ovali croceo, ſemina parva cantinente. 


Cateſb. Hiſt.” Carol, 2. p. roo. Thorny Shrub, with Box 
Leaves growing in Cluſters, a four cornered Petal, of 
a dull yellow Colour, and hanging Flower, with a very 
long Tube, and an oval Saffron coloured Fruit, con- 
taimng ſmall Seeds. 

This Shrub was diſcovered by Mr. Cateſby, near Na, 


ſau Town, in the and of Providence, where he ſaw two 


of them growing, which wereall he ever ſaw; from theſe 
he gathered the Seeds, and brought them to England in 
1726, from which many Plants were raiſed in the Engliſh 
Gardens, ſome of which have ſince flowered here. 

It riſes with a branching Stem 10 or 12 Feet high, 


covered with a pale ruſſet Bark; the Branches come out 


alternately, from the Bottom to the Top, garniſhed 
with ſmall Leaves, reſembling thoſe of the Box Tree, 
coming out in Cluſters all round the Branches, at cer- 
tain Diſtances ; the Flowers come out ſingle from the 
Side of the Branches, hanging downward ; they are tu- 
bulous, and near 6 Inches long, very narrow at their 
Baſe, but widening upward towa d the Top, where it is 
divided into four Parts which ſpread open, and are re- 
flexed backward : theſe are of a dull yellow Colour; 
after the Flower decays, the Germen ſwells to an oval 
fleſhy Berry, the Size of a middling Plum, hollow with- 
in, and filled with ſmall angular Seeds. - 

This Shrub is propagated by Seeds, which muſt be 
procured from the Country where it naturally grows; 
tor,it hath not produced any in England. If the entire 
Fruit are brought ovet in Sand, the Seeds will be better 

eſerved; when they arrive in England, the Seeds muſt 

ſown in ſmall Pots filled with heht ſandy Earth, 
and plunged into a moderate hot Bed of Tanners Bark, 
and now and then moderately watered. If the Seeds are 
„the Plants will appear in about fix Weeks, when, 


if the Heat of the Bed declines, the Tan ſhould be turu- 
. ed 
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ed over to the Bottom, and, if neceſlary, ſome treih 
added, to renew the Heat; for theſe Plants make but 
little Progreſs the firſt Year, When the Pots are again 
plunged into the Tan Bed, they muſt have freſh Air 
zdmitted to them every Day, in Proportion to the 
Warmth of the Seaſon, and frequently reſreſhed with 
Water, in {mall Quantities, for much Wet will certainly 
Kill them; it the Nights ſhould prove cold, the Glaſſes 
ſhould be covered with Mats every Evening. As theſe 


Plants grow lowly, they will not require to be remov-. 


ed out of the Seed Pots the firſt Year. In Autumn the 

Pots ſhould be removed into the Stove, and plunged 

into the Tan Bed; and during Winter, the Plants 

mould be watercd with great Caution; in Spring the 

Plants ſhould be carefully taken up, and each planted in 

- a ſmall Pot, filled with light ſandy Earth, and plunged 
into a freſh hot Bed of Tanners Bark, being careful to 
ſhade them till they have taken freſh Root, alſo to re- 
freſh them with Water gently, as they may require it ; 
and in Summer, when the Weather is warm, they 
ſhould have a good Share of Air, but in Autumn mult 
be removed into the Stove, where they ſhould conſtant- 
ly remain, and muſt be treated afterward in the ſame 
Manner as other tender exotick Plants. 

Moſt of the Plants raiſed from. Mr. Cateſby's Seeds, 
were killed by the ſevere Winter in 1739. but two 
Years ago I received ſome freſh Seeds, which ſucceed- 
ed ſo well, as to enable me to communicate Plants, to 
ſereral curious Peiſons in England and Holland. 

CAUCALIS, Baftard Parfley, _ 

This is one of the umbelliferous Plants, with oblong 
Seeds, which are a little furrowed and prickly : The 
Petals of the Flower are unequal, and Heart-ſhaped. 

There are ſeveral Species of this Plant preſerved in the 

- Botanick Gardens; but as there is no great Beauty or 
Uſe in any of them, I ſhall paſs them over with only 
obſerving, the beſt Seaſon to ſow their Seeds is in Au- 
tumn, ſoon after they are ripe ; for if they are kept till 
Spring, they ſeldom produce ,ripe Seeds again. They 
are moſt of them biennial, and require to be ſown every 
other Year. We have five or ſix Species, which grow 
wild in England. PE : | 

CAULIFEROUS Plants [of Caulis, Lat. a Stalk, 
and fero, to bear]; ſuch Plants as have a true Stalk. 

CAULIS is that which riſes ſingle above the Earth, 
from whence the Leaves or little Branches put forth, as 
Fungius defines it; or it is the upper Part of a Plant 
Uretched forth to an Height, ſo that the Fore Parts 
differ not from the Hind, nor the Right from the Left. 
In Trees and Shrubs it is called Caudex; in Corn, 
Calamus; the Stalk of any Herb; the Stem, Trunk, or 
Fody of a Tree. Lat. . 

CEANOTHUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 237. Euonymus 
Com. Hort. New Jerſey Thea. : 

The Chara&ers are, | 

I hath a turbinated Empalement of one Leaf, which is 

rmanent, and is cut into five acute Parts which cloſe 
fogether ; the Flower bath five toundiſb equal Petals which 
ſpread open, and are leſs than the Empalement , it bath 
foe erec Stamina, placed oppoſite to the. Petals, of equal 
Length and terminated by roundiſh Summits. It hath a 
three cornered Germen, ſupporting. a cylindrical Style, 
crowned by an obtuſe Stigma. The Germen becomes a dry 
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Capfule with three Cells, in which are lodged three val 
"Seeds. | 
The Species are, 

t. CranoTHUs foliis trinerviis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 19 
Ceanotbus with Leaves having three Nerves. This . 
the Euonymus Novi Belgii corni famine 0 Tirt. Am! 
1. 167. New Holland Dogwood with female corte 
Leaves, commonly called New Jerſey Thea. 

2. CEanoTHvus his lanceolatis enerviit, flipulis ſub. 
rotundis. Lin. Sp. plant. 196. Ceanothus with Spear. 
ſhaped Leaves without Nerves, and roundiſh Stipulz 
Alaternoides Africana lauri ſerrate folio. Com. Præl. 61, 
Baſtard Alaternus of Africa, with a ſawed Bay Leaf. 

3. CEAxOTHUS foltts ovatis ſeſſilibus, floribus fingula- 
ribus alaribus. Ceansthus with oval Leaves cloſe to the 
Branches, and ſingle Flowers at the Wings of the Leaves, 

The iſt Sort grows naturally in North America, from 
whence Plenty of the Seeds have been of late brought to 
Europe, by the Title of New Jerſey Thea, where I have 
been informed the Inhabitants dry the Leaves to uſe as 
Thea. The People of Canada ule the Root in Venereal 
Caſes. I have received the Seeds of this Sort from New 
England, Penſylvania, Virginia, and Carolina; and the 
French mention it as a common Shrub in Canada, where 
they ſay the Cattle browſe upon. it, and keep it very low. 

In England this Shrub ſeldom riſes more than 3 or 4 
Feet high, ſending out Branches on every Side from the 
Ground upward. The Branches are very lender ; and a 
it is pretty late in the Spring before they begin to ſhoot, 
they keep growing very late; therefore, unleſs the Au- 
tumn proves dry and mild, the tender Shoots are often 
killed down very low by early Froſts ; but, in favourable 
Seaſons, the extreme Parts of the Shoots only are injur- 
ed by the Cold. "Theſe Branches are garniſhed with oval 
pointed Leaves, having three longitudinal Veins running 
from the Foot Stalk to the Point, which diverge in the 
broad Part of the Leaves from each other : The Leaves 
are placed oppoſite by Pairs, and are of a light green 
Colour. At the Extremity of each Shoot the Flowers 
are produced in cloſe thick Spikes, which are compoſed 
of five ſmall Leaves, and are of a clear white: Theſe 
_ in July, and make a very fine Appearance during 
their Continuance; for, as every Shoot is terminated 
by one of theſe Spikes, ſo the whole Shrub is covered 
over with Flowers, the Branches commonly growing 
very cloſe to each other : And when the Autumn proves 
mild, theſe Shrubs often flower in OAober. After the 
Flowers are paſt. there ſucceeds to each Flower a tri- 
capſular Seed Veſſel, flated at the Top, opening into 
three Cells, each having a ſingle Seed. In warm Seaſons 
the Seeds ripen very well in England, This Shrub is beſt 
propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown in ſmall Pots, 
and plunged into a moderate hot Bed, to bring up the 
Plants, which ſhould be inured to bear the open Air by 
Degrees, and as ſoon as they have obtained a little 
Strength, they ſhould be expoſed in a ſheltered Situation 
till Autumn, when they muſt be placed under a hot 
Bed Frame, to ſcreen them from ſevere Froſt in Winter, 
but in mild Weather they ſhould be fully expoſed to the 
open Air; for while the Plants are young, they will not 
endure the Cold of Winter. In the following Spring, 
before the Plants begin to ſhoot, they ſhould be tranſ- 
planted; ſome of them may be put into ſeparate * 
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and the others into a Nurſery Bed, in'a warm Situation, 
where they may remain a Year or two to get Strength, 
after which Time they may be removed to the Places 
where they are deſigned to remain. They ſhould have a 
dry Soil, and ſheltered Situation, where they will thrive 
and flower extremely well; but in ſtiff cold Land, they 
are always very late in the Spring before they come out, 
ſo that their young Shoots are full of Sap in Autumn, 


and the firſt Froſt commonly kills their Tops, which 


frequently cauſes them io die great part of their Length. 

It may alſo be propagated by laying down the young 
Branches, which, in a light Soil, will put out Roots in a 
Year's Time, but theſe Layers ſhould not be much wa- 
tered; for as the Shoots are tender, Moiſture will often 
occaſion their roting, when given in Quantities, or too 
often repeated ; therefore the beſt Method is to cover 
the Surface of the Ground in dry Weather, all round the 
Layers, which will preſerve a ſufficient Moiſture in the 
Ground, provided the Seaſon is not extremely dry, in 
which Caſe they ſhould have a little Water once in 
8 or 10 Days, which will be ſufficient. 

'The beſt Time for laying down theſe Branches, is in 
Autumn, and if after this is performed, the Surface of 
the Ground is covered over with ſome old Tan, taken 
from a decayed hot Bed, it will prevent the Froſt from 
penetrating the Ground, which will ſecure them from 
Injury, and the ſame Covering will prevent the Winds 
from drying the Ground in Spring, and thereby promote 
their putting out Roots, Theſe Layers, when rooted, 
may be taken up the following Spring, and treated in 
the ſame Manner as thoſe raiſed from Seeds. 

The ad Sort grows naturally at the Cape of Good Hape, 
trom whence it was originally brought to Holland, and 
has been ſince communicated to molt of the curious Gar- 


dens in Europe, under the Title of Alaternoides, &c. and 


by tome Authors it is titled Ricins;des Africana arboreſcens, 
&c. but Dr. Linneus, having examined the Characters 
more exactly, has joined it to this Genus. 

This riſes 10 or 12 Feet, with a woody Stem, covered 
with a rough dark-coloured Bark, and ſends out many 
weak Branches, which hang downward ; theſe while 
young are green, but afterward change to a purpliſh 
Colour. They are garnithed with oblong pointed Leaves, 
of a lucid green, which are ſmooth, and ſlightly ſawed 
on their Edges. The Flowers are ſmall, of an herbace- 
ous Colour, coming out from the Side of the Branches 
they ſometimes appear in July, but are not ſucceeded by 
Seeds in this Country, nor do the Plants often produce 
Flowers, ſo that they are preſerved only for the Beauty 
of their ſhining ever-green Leaves, which make a Va- 
riety in the Green-houſe during the Winter Seaſon. 

It may be-propagated either by Layers, or Cuttings, 
the latter being a very ſure and expeditious Method is 
generally prefered. The Cuttings ſhould be planted in 
Spring in Pots filled with good Kitchen Garden Earth, 
and plunged into a very moderate hot Bed, obſerving to 
ſhade them in the Heat of the Day, and now and then 
reireſh them with Water. In about two Months, or 
leſs, they will have taken Root, when they muſt be 
gradually inured to the open Air, placing them in a ſhel- 
tered Situation till they have obtained Strength, when 
they may be ſeparated, and cach planted in a ſmall Pot 
filled with light Earth, placing them in the Shade till 
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they have taken freſh Root, then they may be removed 
and intermixed with other exotick Plants for the Sum- 
mer Seaſon ; in Autumn they mult be houſed with Myr- 
tles, and treated in the ſame Manner. | 

The zd Sort was ſent me from Paris, This grows na- 
u rally at Senegal, in Africa, from whence the Seeds were 
brought; it riſes with a ſhrubby Stalk, about 3 Feet high, 
ſending out ſeveral] horizontal Branches, garniſhed win 
oval Leaves placed oppoſite growing cloſe to the Branch- 
es; the Flowers come out at the Wings of the Leaves, 
with very ſhort Foot Stalks, they are of an herbaceous 
Colour, and ſtand ſingle at each Joint, almoſt the whole 
Length of the Branches; theſe are ſucceeded by dry 
Capfules, ſhaped like thoſe of the firſt Sort. 

This Plant requires to be placed in a warm Stove, 
otherwiſe it will not thrive in England; it is propagated 
by Seeds ſown on a hot Bed in Spring, and when the 
Plants are fit to remove, they ſhould be cach planted in 
a ſmall Pot filled with light ſandy Earth, and plunged 
into a hot Bed of Tanners Bark, obſerving to fhade 
them till they have taken Root; then they mutt be 
treated as other tender exotick Plants. In Autumn they 
mult be placed in the Bark Stove, and during the Win- 
ter, muſt be watered with great Caution, for too much 
Moiſture at that Seaſon will deſtroy them. 

CEDRUS. The Cedar Tree of Barbados. Maho- 
gony, Sc. 

The Charafers are, 

It bath a tubulous Bell-ſbaped Empalement of one Leaf, 
indented in five Parts. The Flower is of ane Leaf, divi- 
ded at the Top into five Parts; it bath five ſhort Stamina, 
which adhere at Bottom to the Germen, and are termina- 
ted by raundiſh Summits, in the Center is ſituated the 
raundiſh Germen, ſupporting a thick Stigma ; the Germen 
becomes an wval Pod, having five Cells, opening from ibe 
Butlom upward with five Valves, badin @ double Cover, 
the outer being thick and tocady, the inner very thin, which 
immediately ſurrounds the Seeds. In the Center is fixed a 
cornered Column, the Length of the Pad, whoſe Angles are 
oppoſite ta the Fiſſures of the Pad, ta which the Seeds ad- 
bere, placed eder each otber like the Scales of Fiſh; theſe 
are thick at their Baſe, but upward are flat and thin, 
like the Wings adbering to the Seeds of Firs. and Pines. 

As the Cedar of Libanus is by Teurnefort very pro- 
perly refered to the Genus of Larix, and all the Berry 
bearing Cedars, are joined to the Junipers, I have given 
the Title of Cedrus to this Genus, as they were mention- 
ed byimperfe& Titles by moſt of the Authors who have 
treated of them; and as the firſt Sort has been general- 
lyknown by the Appellation of Cedar, in the Countries 
were it naturally grows, ſo the applying the ſame Name 
to thoſe Plants, which agree in their eſſential Charac- 
ters with it, will join them properly together. 

The Species are, 

1. Crokus lit pinnatis, foliolis multijugatis abtuſis, 
fruftz gvali glabra. Cedar Tree with winged Leaves, 
compoſed of many Pairs of ſmall Leaves (or Lobes) 
which are obtuſe, and an oval ſmooth Fruit. This is the 
Cedrus Baurbades ſium, alatis fraxini feliis non crenatis, 
fruttu ſingulari, qu'nis involucris crafſis validis cochleats 
cavis, totidem ſemina membranis adaufa & ealumne cana- 
liculate pentagine pregrandi adnata, accludentibus arnato. 
Nuk. Phyt. Tab. 157. The Barbadces Cedar Tree. 

2. CrorusS 
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2. Cxpkus foliis pinnatis, foliclis apfiſitis, glabris, fl1- 
ribus ee Ce ik _ Lo whoſe 
Lobes are ſmooth, and ſtand oppoſite, and Flowers grow- 
ing in looſe Bunches. This is the Arbor foliis pinnats, 
nullo impari alum claudente, nervs ad latus unum excur- 
rente fruftu anguloſo magno, ſemine alato inflar Pinis. 
Cateſb. Hiſt. Carol. Vol. II. p. 181. Mahogony Tree. 

3. Cxprus foliis alternis ſimplicibus, cordato-ovetis 
acutis, fructu pentagono mucronats., Cedar with ſingle 
Leaves placed alternately, which are oval, Heart-ſhaped, 
and acute, and have a five cornered pointed Fruit. This 
is the Arbor-excelſa Coryli folio ampliore. Houfl. MY. 
The Tall Tree with a large Hazle Leaf. 

The 1ſt Sort is commonly known under the Title of 
Cedar in the Britih Iſlands of America, where this Tree 
grows naturally, and is one of the largeſt Trees of that 
Country. The Trunks are ſo large, that the Inhabitants 
hollow them, and form them into the Shape of Boats, 
and Periaguas, for which Purpoſe they are extremely 
well adapted ; the Wood being ſoft, it may be cut out 
with great _ and being light, it will carry a great 
Weight on the Water. There are Canoes in the We/?- 
Indies, which have been formed out of theſe Trunks, 
which are forty Feet long, and fix broad; the Wood 
is light, of a brown Colour, and has a fragrant Odour, 
from whence the Title of Cedar has been given to it. 
'The Wood 1s frequently cut into Shingles for covering 
Houſes, and is found very durable; but as the Worms 
are apt to eat this Wood, it 1s not proper for building 
Ships, though often uſed for this Purpoſe, as alſo for 
ſheathing them; it is often uſed for wainſcoting Rooms, 
and to make Cheſts, becauſe Vermin do not ſo fre- 

quently breed in it, 2s in many other Sorts of Wood, 
this having a very bitter Taſte, which is communicated 
to whatever is put into the Cheſts, eſpecially when the 
Wood is freſh, for which reaſon it is never made into 
Caſks, becauſe ſpirituous Liquors will diſſolve part ot 


the Refin, and thereby acquire a very bitter Taſte. 


This Tree riſes with a ſtrait Stem, to the Height of 
70 or 80 Feet; while young ibe Bark is ſmooth, and of 
an Aſh Colour, but as they advance, the Bark becomes 
rough, and of a darker Colour. Toward the Top it ſhoots 


out many Side Branches, which are garniſhed with 


winged Leaves, compoſed of 16 or 18 Pair cf Lobes 
(or ſmall Leaves) fo that they are ſometimes near three 
Feet long; the Lobes are broad at their Baſe, and near 
two Inches long, blunt at their Ends, and of a pale 
Colour; theſe emit a very rank Odour in the Summer 
Seaſon, ſo as to be very offenſive. As I have not ſeen 
any Flowers upon theſe Trees, J can give no Deſcription 
of them. The Fruit is oval, about the Size of a Par- 
tridge's Egg, ſmooth, of a very dark Colour, and opens 
in five Parts, having a five cornered Column ſtanding 
in the Middie, between the Angles of which the wing- 
ed Seeds are cloſely placed, laping over each other like 


the Scales of Fiſkes. 


- There are ſome Plants of this Sort in England, which 
are preſerved in the Gardens of thoſe who are curious 
in collecting exotick Plants; theſe have been raiſed from 
the Seeds, brought from Barbadoes, but they are too 
tender to live in the open Air in England, therefore theſe 
Plants ſhould be treated in the ſame Manner as the 
Mahogony next mentioned, but they are of much quick- 
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er Growth; for in four Years, from the Sec, I hag 
the Plants upward of ten Feet high. 

I received Plants of this Kind from Paris, by the 
Title of Semiruba, but whether the Root of this Tree 
is what they uſe in Medicine under that Appellation 
I cannot ſay. The Seeds have alſo been ſent me from 
the French Iſlands, by the Title of Aajon Cedre. 

It is propagated by Seeds, which are exfily procured 
from the American Iſlands; they muſt be town on 2 
hot Bed in Spring, and the Plants treated as the next, 

The 2d Sort is the Mahogony, whoſe Wood is now 
well known in England, | 
This Tree is a Native of the warmeſt Parts of As. 
rica, growing plentifully in Cuba, Jamaica, and Hiſpc. 
niola; there are alſo many of them in the Bahama Iſlang+, 
In Cuba and Famaica there are Trees of a very large 
Size, ſo as to cut into Planks of fix Feet Breadth : but 
thoſe on the Babama Iſlands are not ſo large, though 
they are frequently 4 Feet Diameter, and riſe to a 
great Height, notwithſtanding they are generally found 
growing upon the ſolid Rocks, where there is ſcarce 
any Earth for their Nouriſhment. The Wood which has 
been brought from the Bahama Iſlands has uſually paſſed 
under the Appellation of Madeira Wood, but there is no 
Doubt of its being the fame as the Mahogony. "The Ha- 
niards make great Uſe of this Wood for building Skips, 
tor which Purpoſe it is better adapted, than any other 
Sort of Wood yet known, being very durable, reſiſting 
Gun Shot, and burying the Shot without ſpintering; nor 
is the Worm ſo apt to cat this Wood as that of the Oak, 
ſo that for the Weſt- Indies the Ships built of Mahogony 
are preferable to any other. 

The Excellency of this Wood, for all domeſtick Utes, 
is now ſufficiently known in England; ard it is a Matter 
of Surpriſe, that the Tree ſhould not have been taken 
Notice of by any Hiſtorian or Traveller, to this Time 
except Mr. Cateſby, in his Natural Hiſtary of Carolina, 
and the Bahama Iſlands, although the Wood has been 
many Years brought to England in great Quantities. 

In the Weft-Indies theſe Trees are of quick Growth, 
and arrive to a large Size in a few Years; the Manner 
of their Propagation in the Bahama Iſlands, as deſcribed 
by Mr. Cateſty, is as follows; when the Fruit is ripe, 
the outer hard Shell, or Covering, ſeparates at the But- 
tom, next the Foot Stalk, thereby expoſing the Seeds, 
which are faſtened to a hard five cornered Column, ſtand- 
ing in the Middle; theſe Seeds being broad and light, 
are diſperſed on the Surface of the Ground, which is 
very rocky; Such of the Seeds as happen to fall into the 
Fiſſures of the Rock, very ſoon ſend forth Roots, and it 
theſe tender Fibres meet with Reſiſtance from the Hard- 
neſs of the Rock, they creep cut of the Surface of it, 
and ſeck another Fiſſure, into which they creep, and 


ſwell to ſuch a Size and Strength, as to break the Rock, 


and thereby make Way tor the Root's deeper Penctra- 
tion. | | 
The Leaves of this Tree are winged like thoſe of the 
Aſh, having commonly 6 or 8 Pairs of Pinnæ (or Lobes) 
which are ſhorter and broader at their Baſe, than thoſe 
of the Aſh, where they adhere to the Midrib, by very 
ſhort Foot Stalks; theſe Lobes are very ſmooth, having 
but one Vein running through each, which is always 
on one Side, ſo as to divide them unequally, We have 
no 
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no perfect Account of the Flower of. this Tree; thoſe 
which are exhibited in Mr. Cateſby's Natural Hiſtory, 
were drawn from a withered imperteQ Fragment, which 
were the only Remains of the Flowers, which could be 
found at the Time when he was there; but the Fruit 
he has delineated very exactly, as I have had an oppor- 
tunity of comparing it with ſome which have been 
brought to England. The entire Fruit, before it opens, 
of a brown Colour; theſe Fruit grow erect, upon 
long Foot Stalks, which cloſely adhere to the five cor- 
nered Column, running through the Middle of the Fruit, 
and to which the Seeds are faſtened, lying imbricatim, 
like Slates on a Houſe, over each other; ſo that when 
the Fruit is ripe, the outer Cover divides at the Bottom 
into five equal Parts, and when theſe tall off, and the 
Seeds are diſperſed, the Foot Stalk and the Column re- 
main ſome Months after on the Tree. 

It is propagated by Seeds, which may be eaſily pro- 
cured from the Bahama Iflands, from whence molt of 
the good Seeds have been brought to England; for moſt 
of thoſe ſent from Jamaica, although brought in their 
Pods, have not ſucceeded,- whereas thoſe from the Ba- 
hama Iſlands have grown as well as if they were imme- 
diately taken from the Trees ; the Seeds ſhould be ſown 
in ſmall Pots filled with light ſandy Earth, and plung- 
ed into a hot Bed of Tanners Bark, giving them a gen- 
tle Watering once a Week ; it the Seeds are good, the 
Planis will appear in a Month, or five Weeks, and when 
they are two Inches high, a ſufficient Number of ſmall 
Pots ſhould be filled with light Earth, and plunged in- 
to the Tan Bed a Day or two, that the Earth may be 
warmed before the Plants are put into the Pots ; then the 
young Plants ſhould be ſhaken out of the Pots, and care- 
fully ſeparated, fo as not to tear their Roots, and each 
planted in a ſingle Pot, being careful to ſhade them till 
they have taken freſh Root, after which they muſt be 
treated in the ſame Manner as other tender Plants from 
the ſame Climate, being careful not to give them much 
Water, 3 in Winter, alſo when they are ſhifted, 
to preſerve the Earth about their Roots, otherwiſe they 
are very ſubject to periſh ;. for in the Country where the 
grow naturally, they ſay it is not poſlible to remove theſe 
Trees, fo as to live; if the Plants are properly managed, 
they will make conſiderable Progreſs; I have ſome 
Plants now in Chelſea Garden, near five Feet high, 
which are only three Years Growth from Seeds. 

As the Wocd of this Tree is now ſo generally uſed in 
England, it might ſurely be worthy the Care of the 
Planters in America, many of whom are poſſeſſed of 
barren rocky Lands, which at preſent produce no Pro- 
ft, but if the Seeds of this Tree were ſown there, might 
turn out greatly to the Advantage of their Succe ſſors, tho 
the preſent Poſſeſſors, ſhould not live to enjoy the Profit. 

The 3d Sort was diſcovered by the late Dr. Houftoun, 
at Campeacby, from whence he ſent the Seeds to England, 
which ſucceeded in ſeveral Gardens; when he firſt ob- 
ſerved theſe Trees, they were deſtitute of Leaves, but 
loaded with ripe Fruit; and on his ſecond Viſit to the 
Place, he found the Trees in full Verdure, but no Appea- 
rance of Flowers, fo he was at a Loſs to know what Ge- 
nus it belonged to; but as the Fruit of the Trees agrees 
exactly with thoſe of the two formerSpecies, I have ven- 
tured to join it to them. . 

Theſe Trees uſually riſe 80 Feet, or more, and di- 
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vide into many large Branches toward the Top, garniſh- 
ed with Leaves, ſomewhat reſembling thoſe of the Witch 
Hazel, but are broader at their Baſe, and cut angular 
at their Top; theſe are of an Aſh Colour underneath, 
and are ſet on the Branches without any Order; the 
Fruit of this Tree is much larger than that of the Bar- 
badaes Cedar, being broad at the Baſe, and diminiſhing 
gradually to the "Top, where it terminates in a Point, 
being upwards of two Inches long; this has alfo a Co- 
lumn, or woody Core, running Lengthways through the 
Fruit, to which the winged Seeds adhere as in the two 
former; but as both their Fruit are ſmooth on the Out- 
ſide, this differs from them, in having five Angles run- 
ning from the Baſe upward; at each Angle the Fruit, 
when ripe, ſeparates, and expoſes the winged Seeds, 
which are diſperſed by the Winds. 

We have no Account of the Wood of this 'Tree, whe- 
ther it 15 uſed for Building, or other Purpoſes, as there 
have been few Perſons of Curioſity in that Country, 
the Cutters of Logwood being the chief People who in- 


*habit there, from whom there can be little known of the 


Produce. The Plants raiſed from Seeds in England, have 
made great Progreſs for the two firſt Years, but after- 
ward were but flow of Growth; for, in fix Years more, 
they did not ſhoot ſo much, as in the firſt Year from 
the Seed, when they grew more than three Feet high. 
I made ſeveral Trials io propagate the Trees by, Cut- 
tings and Layers, but without Succeſs ; ſo that by Seeds, 
ſeems to be the only Method of having them; theſe 
may be raiſed and managed as the two foregoing Sorts, 
and with them conſtantly kept in the Bark Stove. 

CEDAR of BERMUDAS. See Juniperus. 

CEDAR of CAROLINA. See Juniperus. 

CEDAR of JAMAICA. See Theobroma. 

CEDAR of LIBANUS. See Larix. 

CEDARS of LYCIA, PHOENICIA and VIRGLE 
NIA. See Juniperus. 

CEIBA. Ser Bombax. 

CELASTRUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 239. Euonymoides. I½ 
nard. Ac. R. Sc. 1716. The Staff Tree. 

The Characters are, 

The Flower bath a ſmall one leaved Empalement, cut 
into ive unequal blunt Parts, The Flower bath five oval 
Petals, which are equal, and ſpread open. It hath five 
Stamina as long as the Petals, terminated by ſmall Sum- 
mits, and a ſmall Germen with a large Receptacle, marked 


with ten deep Channels, ſupporting a ſbart Style crowned 


with an obtuſe trifid Stigma. The Germen afterward be- * 


comes an oval, blunt, three cornered Capſule, opening in 
three Cells, each containing an oval ſmocth Seed. 
The Species are, 

1. CELaSTRUS inermis, faliit ovatis integerrimis. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 196. Smooth Staff Tree with oval entire 
Leaves. This is the Euonymus Virginianus rotundife- 
lins, Capſuliz Coccineis eleganter bullatis. Pluk, Alm. 139. 
Round leaved Virginia Spindle Tree with ſcarlet Cap- 
ſules, elegantly ſtuded. 

2. CxLASTRUS inermis, caule volubili. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
196. Smooth Staff Tree with a twining Stalk. This is 
the Euonymoides Canadenſis ſcandens foliis ferratis. , 
nard, Ac. Reg. 1716. Climbing Canada Baſtard Euony- 
mus with ſawed Leaves. 

3- CELASTRUsS /finis nudis, ramis teretibus, foliis acu- © 

tis, 
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tis. Hort. Cliff. 72, Staff Tree with naked Spines, taper 
Branches, and pointed Leaves. This is the Lycium Mlbio- 
picum pyracanthe foliis, Hort, Amſt. 1. p. 163. Ethio- 
pean Boxthorn with Pyracantha Leaves. 

4. CxLAs TRUs ſpinis folicfis, ramis angulatis, faliis 
obtuſit. Hort. Cliff. 73. Staff Tree with Leaves on the 
Spines, angular Branches, and obtuſe Leaves. Lycium 
Portoricenſe, Buxi feliis anguſtioribus. Pluk, Alm. 234. 
Tab. 202. f. 3. Boxthorn with narrow Box Leaves. 

5. CrLasTRUs foliis oblongo-ovatis nervoſi, alternit, 
flaribus faſciculatis lateralibus. Staff Tree with oblong, 
oval, nervous Leaves, placed alternate, and Flowers 
growing in Bunches from the Sides of the Branches. 
Frutex lauri folio pendulo, fruflu tricocco, ſemine nigro 
ſplendente. Cateſb. Hiſt. Carol. Val. I. The Red Wood. 

The 1ſt Sort grows naturally in Virginia, and many 
Parts of North America, where is riſes 8 or 10 Feet ; but 
in England there are few of them more than Half that 
Height. It generally puts out two or 3 Stemsgrom the 
Root, which divide upward into ſeveral Branches, cover- 
ed with a brown Bark, and garniſhed with Leaves near 
three Inches long, and 2 broad, placed alternately on 
the Branches; the Flowers come out in looſe Spikes at 


the End of the Branches; theſe are white, made up 


of five oval Petals, with a Germen in the Center, at- 
tended by five Stamina, when the Flowers fall off, the 
Germen ſwells to a 3 cornered Capſule, of a ſcarlet Co- 
lour, ſet full of ſmall Protuberances; this opens in 
three Parts, each containing a hard oval Seed, covered 
with a thin red Pulp. This Shrub flowers in July, but 
rarely produce Seeds in England. 

It is propagated by Layers, which will take Root in 
one Year; the young Branches only are proper for this 
Purpoſe, where there is not any of theſe near the 
Ground, the main Stalks ſhould be drawn down, and 
faſtened with Pegs to prevent their riſing, and the 
young Shoots from them ſhould be laid. The beſt Time 
for doing this is in Autumn, when they begin to caſt 
their Leaves, and in 12 Months they will be ſufficient- 
ly rooted, when they ſhould be cut from the old Plant, 
and planted in a Nurſery for a Year or two to get 
Strength, after which they muſt be removed to the 
Places where they are to remain. This Shrub - grows 
naturally in moiſt Places, fo will not thrive well in a 

dry Soil. It is very hardy, and bears the Cold of our 
Winters very well. It is alſo propagated by Seeds, 
which are frequently brought from America; but as 
theſe rarely arrive here time enough to ſow before the 
Spring, the Plants never come up the firſt Year, there- 
fore the Seeds may be ſown either in Pots, or in a Bed of 
- Joamy Earth, keeping them clean from Weeds during 
the Summer, and thoſe in the Pots ſhould be placed 
in the Shade till Autumn, when the Pots ſhould be plung- 
| ed into the Ground in a warm Situation, or placed un- 
der a common Frame, to prevent the Froſt from pene- 
trating through the Side of the Pots; and if the Surface 
of the Ground, and Bed where the Seeds are ſown, 
are lightly covered with ſome old Tan from a decayed 
hot Bed, it will ſecure the Seeds from being hurt by ſe- 
vere Froſts. In Spring the Plants will come up, which 
mult be kept clean from Weeds, and, if the Seaſon proves 
dry, they ſhould have Water now and then, which will 
greatly forward their Growth. If the Plants make good 
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Progreſs the firſt Summer, they may be tranſplanted into 
a Nurſery in Autumn, otherwiſe they ſhould remain ir 
the Seed Bed till the ſecond Year, when they may be 
treated-as the Layers. | 

The 2d Sort ſends out ſeveral ligneous Stalks from the 
Root, which are flexible, and twiſt themſelves about 
whatever 'Trees and Shrubs grow near them, or whey 
they are at a Diſtance from ſuch Support, they twine 
about each other, and riſe to the Height of 12 or 14 
Feet; but when they faſten themſelves about Trees 
they will grow much taller, but wherever this happens, 


their Branches girt the Trees fo cloſely, as in a few | 


Years will deſtroy them. Theſe are garniſhed with 


oblopg Leaves, about three Inches long, and near two 


broad, which are ſawed on their Edges, and placed al. 
ternately on the Branches; they are of a lively green 
above, and paler on their under Side, having ſeveral 
tranſverſe Nerves from the Middle to the Side. The 
Flowers are produced in {mall Bunches toward the End 
of the Branches, which are of an herbaceous Colour, 
compoſed of five roundiſh- Petals; theſe are ſucceeded 
by roundiſh three cornered Capſules, which are red, and, 
when ripe, ſpread open in three Parts, diſcloſing the 
Seeds in the ſame Manner as our common Spindle Tree, 
This flowers about the Beginning of June, and the 
Seeds generally ripen well in Englandin Autumn, The 
Plants may be propagated from the Seeds, or by Layers, 
as the former Sort; it delights in a ſtrong loamy Soil, 
rather ,moiſt than dry, and will grow in Woods among 
other Trees and Shrubs, where, when the Fruit is ripe, 
they make a pretty Appearance. It grows natura!ly all 
over North America, and is extremely hardy, 

The 3d Sort is a Native of Ethiopia, trom whence the 
Seeds were firſt brought to the Gardens in Holland, where 
the Plants were propagated, and have been ſince commu. 
nicated to moſt of the curious Gardens in Europe. This 
riſes with an irregular Stalk, about 3 or 4 Feet high, 
ſending out ſeveral Side Branches, covered with brown 
Bark, and garniſhed with Leaves, about two Inches long, 
and more than Halt an Inch broad, ſome of which are 
pointed, and others obtuſe; they are ſtiff, of a lucid 
green, and come out irregularly from the Branches; 
theſe continue green thro* the Year. The Flowers are 
produced from the Side of the Branches, in looſe Tutts, 
many of them ariſing from one Point, ſtanding upon 
long Foot Stalks; they are of an herbaceous white Co- 
lour, compoſed of five Petals, which ſpread open, and 
five ſpreading Stamina, which ſurround a ſwelling Ger- 
men, ſupporting a tapering Style, crowned by an obtuſe 


trifid Stigma; the Germen becomes an oval Fruit, of a. 


fine red Colour, which opens in 3 Cells, containing one 
oblong hard Seed, the other two Cells being generally 
empty. | 

This Plant is commonly propagated by Cuttings ig 
Europe, which is more expeditious than raifing them 
from Sceds, becauſe they rarely come up the firſt Year. 


The Cuttings may be pianted any Time in Summer; 


but thoſe which are planted early, will have more Time 
to get Strength before Winter. They ſhould be planted 
in ſmall Pots, which will contain 4 Cuttings in each; 
the Earth of a Kitchen Garden, well cultivated, is as 
good as any for this Purpoſe. The Pots ſhould be then 


plunged into a moderate hot Bed, and ſhaded from — 
3 un 
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Sun every Day, and gently refreſhed with Water now 
and then; when they have taken Root they muſt be gra- 
dually expoſed to the open Air, placed in a ſheltered Si- 
tation till they have obtained Strength, when the 
ſhould be ſeparated, and planted each ina ſmall Pot filled 
with the ſame Earth, then placed in the Shade till they 
have taken freſh Root, after which they may be placed 
with other exoticks in a ſheltered Situation till Autumn, 
when they muſt be houſed with Myrtles, and require 
the ſame Treatment. 

This is titled African Barberry by the ignorant; from 
the Reſemblance of its Fruit to that of the Barberry. 

The 4th Sort grows naturally at the Cape of Cd Hope, 
from whence I received the Seeds. This riſes 10 or 12 
Feet, with a ſlender ligneous Stalk, covered with a light 
Aſh-coloured Bark, and full of Joints, armed with long 
Spines, upon which grow many ſmalt Leaves; the Bran- 
ches are ſlender, and armed with the fame Spines at 
every Joint, but the whole Plant is fo weak, as to re- 
quire ſome Support, without which they would fall to 
the Ground. Ihe Leaves come out in Cluſters, with- 
out any order, ſhaped ſomewhat like thoſe of the narrow 
Box Tree, but longer, and of a looſe Texture ; the 
Branches are angular, and when young their Bark is 
whitiſh. As I have not ſeen the Flowers of this Shrub, 
can give no farther Deſcription of it. 

This riſes very eaſily from Seeds, and the Plants make 
great Progreſs; for I have raiſed them 4 Feet high in 
two Years from Seeds, without any artificial Heat; and 
ſome of the Plants have lived through two Winters 
againſt a South-eaſt Wall, but theſe have ſhed their 
Leaves in Winter, whereas thoſe which were removed 
into the Green-houſe have retained their Verdure thro? 
the Year. 

It may be propagated by Cuttings, which ſhould be 
planted in Spring, and treated in the Manner directed for 
the former Sort; or if the young Shoots are laid, the 
will take Root in one Year, and may then be wank. 
planted either into Pots, or againſt a good aſpected 
Wall, where I find they will endure our ordinary Win- 
ters without any Protection; eſpecially if they are co- 
vered in ſevere Froſts while young. "Thoſe in Pots will 
require a little Shelter in Winter, but ſhouldnot be tenderly 
treated, for that will cauſe them to have weak Branches, 
nor will the Leaves have ſo much Verdure, as when they 
are expoſed to the open Air in mild Weather. 

The 5th Sort grows naturally in the Babame and ſome 
of the Eritee Iflands, from whence l have ſeveral Times 
received the Seeds. This riſes with a ſlender Stem, about 
18 or 20 Feet high, ſending out ſevera} weak Branches 
toward the Top, garniſhed with oblong oval Leaves, about 
3 Inches long, and near 2 broad, having ſgveral tranſ- 
verſe Nerves running from the Middle to the Side, and 
ſtand alternately on the Branches. The Flowers come 
out in Cluſters from one Point, on the Side of the Bran- 
ches, ſtanding upon long flender Foot Stalks ; theſe are 
ſmall, white, and are ſucceeded by roundiſh 3 cornered 
Capſules, which have each one roundiſh, ſhining, black 
Seed. The Wood, when recently cut, is of a beautiful 
red Colour, but when expoſed to the Air ſome Time, 
fades and becomes paler. 

This is propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown on 
a hot Bed in Spring, and when the Plants are fit to re- 
move, they muſt be each tranſplanted into a ſmall Pot, 
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filled with light ſandy Earth, and plunged into a hot 
Bed of Tanners Bark, and ſhaded till they have taken 
freſh Root, then they muſt be treated as other tender 
Exoticks; in Autumn they muſt be removed into the 
Stove, plunging them into the Tan Bed: During the 
Winter Seaſon they muſt have but little Water, and in 
Summer they ſhould have a large Share of Air ad- 
mitted to them, in warm Weather, but muſt conſtant- 
ly remain in the Stove. With this Management, I 
have raiſed theſe Plants 18 Feet high, which have flower- 
ed and ripened Seeds. 

CELERY or SALARY. See Apium. 

CELLS of Plants [of Cellz, Lat.] are thoſe Parti- 
tions or hollow Places in the Huſks or Pods of Plants, 
in which the Seed is contained. 

CELOSIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 255. Amarantbus. Tour a. 
Inſt. R. H. 234. Tab. 118. Amaranth. 

The Characters are, 

The Empalement is permanent, and compoſed of three dry, 
coloured Leaves. The Flower bath five eref, ſharp-point- 
ed Petals, permanent, fliff, and ſbaped like a Flawer Cup. 
It hath a ſmall Neclarium joined to the Border of the 
Germen, to which adhere the five Stamina, terminated by 
turning Summits. The globular Germen ſupports an up- 
right Style, as long as the Stamina, crowned with a ſingle 
Stigma. The Empalement becomes a globular Capſule with 
one Cell opening borizontally containing rꝛundiſh Seeds. 

The Species are, 

1. Cetosla foliis lanceolatis, pedunculis angulatis, 
ſpica ovati-oblongd. Lin. Sp. Pl. 205. Celofra with Spear- 
ſhaped Leaves, angular Foot Stalks, and an oval oblong 
Spike. Amarantbus ſpicd aibeſcente babitiore. Martyn, 
Cent, Amaranthus with a thick whitiſh Spike. 

2. CELos1a. foliis oblongo-ovatis, pedunculis teretibus 
ſubſtriatit, ſpicd oblongd. Lin. Sp. Pl. 205. Celofia with 
oblong oval Leaves, taper ſtriated Foot Stalks, and an 
oblong Spike. Amarantbus criſtatus. Camer. Epit. Creſt- 
ed Amaranth, commonly called Cockſcomb. 

3. Ceros1a foliis lanceolato-ovatis, paniculs diffuſd 
filiformi. Flor. Virg. t 44. Celaſia with oval Spear-ſhaped 
Leaves, and a ſlender diffuſed Panicle. This is the Ama- 
rantbus paniculd flavicante gracili bolsſericea. Sloan. Hiſt. 
Amaranth with a ſlender filky yellowiſh Panicle. 

The 1ſt Sort grows naturally in America, from whence 
I have frequently received the Seeds. This riſes with an 
upright Stalk about two Feet high, which is garniſhed 
with long Spear-ſhaped Leaves ending in Points, of a 
pale Colour ; thoſe on the lower Part being 4 or 5 Inches 
long, and one and a Half broad in the Middle, but they 
diminiſh gradually in their Size upward. Toward the 
upper Part of the Stalk, there are a few Side Branches 
ſent out which ſtand erect; each of which is termina- 
ted by a ſlender Spike of Flowers, and the principal Stalk 
is terminated by one which is much larger; this is two 
or three Inches long, and about as thick as a Man's mid- 
dle Finger, the whole Spike being of a filvery Colour. 
But there is a Variety of this, with ſlender pyramidal 
Spikes, intermixed with red toward the Top, the Seeds 
of which I received from Dr. Linneus, by the above 
Title, but I am inclinable to think it is different trom 
that which was figured by Dr. Martyn in his Decades of 
rare Plants, which I have cultivated many Years in the 
Chelſea Garden, a nd have _ found it vary. The _ 
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of this is much thicker than that of Liuneus's, and is of 
equal Size the whole Length, whereas his diminiſhes al- 


moſt to a Paint at the Top, and the Colour of both are 


very different; but as I have had but one year's Trial 


of Linnæus's, ſo I cannot tell how that may alter in 


Time. This Sort is annual like the other Amaranths, 
and requires the ſame Culture. 

The 2d Sort is well known, by its common Appella- 
tion of Cockſcomb; which was given to it from the 
Form of its creſted Head of Flowers, reſembling a Cockſ- 
comb; of this there are many Varieties, which differ in 
their Form, Magnitude and Colours; but as they vary 
from Seeds, are not enumerated as diſtin& Species, I 
have raiſed great Varieties of theſe from Seeds which 
came from China, but have generally found them alter 
in a few Years, notwithſtanding great Care has been 
taken, in the ſaving their Seeds: The principal Colours 
of their Heads are red, purple, yellow, and white; but I 
have had ſome, whoſe Heads have been variegated with 
2 or 3 Colours. I alſo raiſed ſome from Seeds which J 

received from Perſia, whoſe Heads were divided like a 
Plume of Feathers, which were of a beautiful ſcarlet 
Colour; but theſe in a few Years degenerated : There- 
fore I ſhall include all the different Varieties of Cockſ- 
comb, under this general Title. 

The Seeds of the 3d Sort were ſent me from Jamaica. 
This grows naturally in moſt of the Sugar Iſlands : It 
riſes with a weak Stalk near 4 Feet high, garniſhed 
with oblong pointed Leaves, ſtanding oppoſite at each 
Joint, and pretty far aſunder. The Flowers come out 
in looſe Panicles from the Side of the Stalks, and at the 
End of the Branches: Theſe are divided into a great 
Number of very ſlender Spikes, of a pale yellow, ſhin- 
ing with a gloſs like Silk. The Plants of this periſhed in 
Autumn, without perfeCting their Seeds. 

In order to have large fine Amaranths, great Care 
ſhould be taken in the Choice of the Seeds, for if they 
are not carefully collected, the whole Expence and 
Trouble of raiſing them will be loſt. When you are 
provided with good Seeds, they muſt be ſown on a hot 
Bed (which ſhould have been prepared a few Days before, 
that the violent Heat may be abated) about the Begin- 
ning of March; and in about a Fortnight's time (if the 
Bed is in good Temper) the Plants will riſe; but as they 
are tender when they firſt appear, ſo they require great 
Care for a few Days till they get Strength; firſt, in giv- 
ing them a due Proportion of Air, to prevent their draw- 
ing up weak, and next, to keep them from Moiſture ; 
for a ſmall Share of Moiſture will cauſe their tender 
Stems to rot : In ſowing the Seeds, care ſhould be taken 
not to put them too cloſe, for when the Plants come up 
in Clutters, they frequently ſpoil each other, for want 
of Room to grow : In a Fortnight or three Weeks time, 
the Plants will be fit to remove, when you muſt pre- 

are another hot Bed, covered with good rich light 
Earth, about 4 Inches thick ; which ſhould be made a 
few Days, that it may have a proper Temperature of 
Heat ; then raiſe up the young Plants with: your Fin- 
ger, ſo as not to break off the tender Roots, and prick 
them into your new hot Bed about 4 Inches Diſtance 
every Way, giving them a gentle Watering to ſettle the 
Earth to their Roots: But in doing this, be very cautious 
not to bear the young Plants down to the Ground by 
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haſty watering, which rarely riſe again, or at leaſt ſo a5 
to recover their former Strength in a long Time, but 
very often rot in the Stems, and die quite away. 

After the Plants are tranſplanted, they muſt be ſcreen. 


ed from the Sun till they have taken freſh Root; but as 


there is generally a great Steam riſing from the Fermen- 
tation 2 the Dung, which condenſes on the Glaſſes, and 
dropping on the Plants, very frequently deſtroys them; 
ſo the Glaſles ſhould be frequently turned in the Day. 
time, whenever the Weather will permit; but if the 
Weather happens to prove bad, that you cannot turn 
your Glaſſes, it will be of great Service to your Plants, 
to wipe off all the Moiſture 2 or 3 Times a Day with a 
woollen Cloth. When your Plants are firmly rooted, 
and begin to grow, you muſt obſerve to give them Air 
every Day (more or leſs, as the Weather is cold or hot) 
to prevent their drawing up too faſt, which greatly 
weakens their Stems. x 

In about three Weeks or a Month theſe Plants will 
have grown ſo as to meet, and will ſtand in need of 
another hot Bed, which ſhould be of a moderate Tem- 
per, and covered with the ſame rich Earth about ſix 
Inches thick, in which they ſhould planted (obſerving to 
take them up with as much Earth about their Roots as 
poſſible) at 7 or 8 Inches Diſtance every Way, giving 
them ſome Water to ſettle the Earth about their Roots; 
but be very careful not to water them heavily, ſo as to 
bear down the Plants, and keep them ſhaded in the 
Heat of the Day, until they have taken freſh Roots, 
and be ſure to refreſh them often (but gently) with 
Water, and give them Air in ere to the Heat 
of the Weather, covering the Glaſſes with Mats ever 
Night, leſt the Cold chill your Beds, and ſtop the Growt 
of the Plants. 

In the Beginning of May you muſt provide another 


hot Bed, which ſhould be covered with a deep Frame, 


that your Plants may have Room to grow: Upon this 
hot Bed, you muſt ſet as many three - penny Pots as can 


. ſtand within the Compaſs of the Frame; theſe Pots muft 


be filled with good rich Earth, and the Cavities between 
each Pot filled up with any common Earth, to prevent 
the Heat of the from evaporating, and filling the 
Frame with noxious Steams ; then, with a Trowel, or 
ſome ſuck Inſtrument, take up your Plants (from the 
the former hot Bed) with as much Earth as poſſible to 
the Roots, and Place each ſingle Plant in the Middle of 
one of the Pots, filling the Pot up with the Earth be- 
fore deſcribed, and ſettle it cloſe to the Root of the 
Plant with your Hands; water them gently, as before, 
and ſhade them in the Heat of the Day from the Vio- 
lence of the Sun, by covering the Glaſſes with Mats; 
refreſh them often with Water, and give them a good 
Quantity of Air in the Day-time. 

In about 3 Weeks more, theſe Plants will have grown 
to a conſiderable Size and Strength, ſo that you mult now 
raiſe the Glaſſes very much in the Day-time ; and when 
the Air is foft, and the Sun clouded, draw off the Glaſſes, 
and * them to the open Air, and repeat this as often 
as the Weather will permit, which will harden them by 
Degrees, to be removed abroad into the Places where 
they are to remain the whole Seaſon : But it is not ad- 
viſeable to ſet theſe out, until a Week inFuly, obſerving 

; : to 
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to do it when the Air is perſeAly ſoft, and if poſſible, 
in a gentle ſhower ot Rain, f 

Let them at firſt be ſet near the Shelter of a Hedge 
for 2 or 3 Days, to ſcreen them from the Violence of 
the Sun, and ſtrong Winds, to which they muſt be inured 
by Degrees: "I heſe Plants, when grown to a good Sta- 
ture, perſpire very freely, and mult be every Day re- 
freſhed with Water, if the Weather proves hot and dry, 
otherwiſe they will ſtunt, and never produce their Plumes 
ſo fine as they would do if taken care of. 

'This is the proper Management to have fine Ama- 
ranths; which, if rightly followed, and the Kinds are 
good, in a favourable Seaſon, will produce wonderful 
large fine Flowers, and are the greateſt Ornament to a 
good Garden for upwards of two Months : By this Me- 
thod, I have had Plants 5 or 6 Feet high, with Creſts 
near a Foot in Breadth; and I am perſuaded, if the Kind 
is good, (and no Want of Dung, or Conveniencies) in a 
kindly Seaſon, they will grow much larger. 

In the Beginning of September, the Amaranths will 
have formed their Seeds, when you muſt make Choice 
of the largeſt; moſt beautiful, and leaſt branching Plants 
of each Kind for Seed; which you ſhould remove un- 
der Shelter, (if the Weather proves wet, or the Nights 
froſty) that the Seeds may be maturely ripened; in the 
Choice, be ſure never to take any Seeds from Side Bran- 
ches, nor the Neck of the Plume, but ſuch only as are 
produced in the Middle thereof, which in many Plants, 
perhaps, may be but a ſmall Quantity; but I do aſſure 

ou, it is thoſe only you can depend upon, to have your 
Kinds good the ſucceeding Year. 

CELSIA. Lin. Gen, Plant. 675. Verbaſcum. Tourn. 
Infi. R. H. 146. This Name was given to this Plant in 

onour of Dr. Olaus Celfrus, Profedlor of Philoſophy and 
Theology in the Univerſity of Upſal, in Sweden, by Dr. 
Linnæus. We have no Engliſh Name for it. 

The Charadters are, 

It bath an obtuſe permanent Empale-ment, which is as 
lang as the Petals, divided at the Top into frus Parts, The 
Flower is of one Leaf, with a very ſhort Tube, ſpread open 
above, and cut into five unequal Parts ; the tus upper 
being ſmall, and the under larger. It bath four hairy Sta- 
mina, which incline toward the upper Segments of the Petal, 
two of which are longer than the Petal, and two are of 
the ſame Length, terminated by ſmall roundiſh Summits. 


In the Center is ſituated a roundiſh Germen, ſupporting a 


ſlender Style, crowned by an obtuſe Stigma. The Ger men 
afterward becomes a roundiſh Capſule compreſſed at the 
Top, fitting up»n the Empalement, and bath two Cells 
which are filled with ſmall angular Seeds, 

There is but one Species of this Genus known, viz. 

Celis, foliis duplicato-pinnatis. Hort. Cliff. 321. Celſia 
with double winged Leaves. This is the Verbaſcum orien- 
tale Sophie felis. Tourn, Cor. 8. Eaſtern Mullein with a 
Flixweed Leaf. 

This Plant grows naturally in Armenia, from whence 
Dr. Tournefort ſent the Seeds to the Royal Garden at 
Paris, where they ſucceeded, and it hath been ſince 
communicated to moſt Parts of Europe, In its natural 
Place of Growth, this is an Annual, but in England it 
will rarely ripen its Seeds, unleſs the Plants come up in 
Autumn and live through the Winter. 

It ſends out many,oblong Leaves, finely divided almoſt 
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to the Mid-rib on both Sides; theſe lie at on the Sur 


ſace of the Ground, and from the Center ariſes a 
roundiſh herbaceous Stalk near two Feet high, gar- 
niſhed the whole Length with Leaves of the ſame 
Shape, but diminiſhing in their Size gradually to the 
Top: Theſe are placed alternately, and at the Foot Stalk 
of each, come out the Flowers, more than Ilalf the 
Length of the Stalk, which are of an Iron Colour on 
their Outſide, but pale yellow within, ſpreading open 
like thoſe of the common Mullein, but not ſo regular; 
the ſhort Tube being turned downward, and the lower 
Segments being larger than the upper, and the Stamina 
being unequal, has occaſioned Linnæut to remove it to 
his ringent Flowers. The Seed Veſſel is round, com- 
preſſed, and hath two Cells filled with ſmall Seeds. It 
flowers in June, and the Seeds ripen in September: Ir 
the Seeds are ſown on a warm dry Border as ſoon as they 
are ripe, the Plants will come up and live through the 
Winter, provided the Soil is poor, for in rich Ground 
they are apt to grow rank, and then they are generally 
deſtroyed by the early Froſts, or rot with much wet. 
When the Plants come up, they require no other Care 
but to keep them clean from Weeds, and thin them if 
too cloſe ; for they do not bear removing well, ſo ſhould 
be ſown where they are intended to remain. 

I have, ſometimes when the Seaſons have proved 
warm, had ripe Seeds from Plants ſown in the Spring; 
but this cannot be depended on, therefore it is much bet- 
ter to raiſe the Plants in Autumn. 

CEL'TIS Tourn. Inſt. Lin. Gen. Pl. Lotus Arbor. Raij. 
Meth. The Lote or Nettle Tree, in French Micecoulier. 

The Chara#ers are, 

It bath male and bermapbrodite Flowers on the ſame 
Tree: The bermapbrodite Flowers are ſingle, and fituated 
above the male, The Empalement of the bermaphbrodite 
Flower is divided into five Parts, in which there are no 
Petals, but 5 ſhort Stamina terminated by thick quadran- 
gular Summits, which have 4 Furrows. In the Center is 


ſituated an oval Germen, ſupporting 2 reflexed Styles crown- 


ed by a ſingle Stigma. The Germen becomes a round Berry 

with one Cell, inclofing a roundiſh Nut. The male Flowers 

bave their Empalements divided into fix Parts, and no Ger . 

men or Style, but in other Parts like the hermaphrodite, 
The Species are, * 

1. CeLY1s us lanceolatis acuminatis, ſerratis, ner- 
dit. Nettle Tree with Spear-ſhaped pointed Leaves, 
whuch are veined and ſawed on their Edges. Celtis fructu 
nigricante, Tourn. Inſt. 612. Lote Tree with a black Fruit. 

2. CeLTis fits obliqut-ovatis, ſcrratit, acuminatis. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 1044. Nettle Tree with oblique, oval 
Leaves, which are pointed and ſawed on their Edges. 
This is the Celtis fruu 95ſcurt purpuraſcente. Teurn. Inſt. 
R. H. 612. Lote Tree with a dark purple Fruit. 

3. Cxlris 1 ovato-cordatis, denticulatis, petiolis 
brevibus. Nettle Tree with oval Heart-ſhaped Leaves, 
ſlightly indented, and ſhort Foot Stalks. This is the 
Celtis orientalis minor, foliis mizzribus & crafſioribus, 


fructu flavo, Inſt. Cor. 42. Smaller Faſtern Lote Tree, 


with ſmaller and thicker Leaves, and a yellow Fruit. 

4. Cxrris foliis oblongo-ovatis, obtuſis, nervoſir, ſu- 
perne glabris, ſubtus aureis, Nettle Tree with oblong, 
oval obtuſe, nervous Leaves, which are ſmooth on their 
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upper Surface, and of a Gold Colour beneath. This is 
the Celtis foliis Citrii ſubtus aureo, frufu rubro. Plum. 
Cat. 18. Lote Tree with Citron Leaves, of a Gold Co- 
lour on their under Side, and a red Fruit. 5 

The iſt Sort grows naturally in the South of France, 
in Spain and Italy, where it is one of the largeſt Tree, 
of thoſe Countries: Yet this is not ſo plenty in England 
as the 2d, nor do I remember to have ſeen but two large 
Trees of this Sort in the Engliſh Gardens; one of which 
was formerly growing in the Biſhop of London's Gar- 
den at Fulham, but was cut down ſome Years paſt, with 
many other curious exotick Trees, which were there 
growing in great Perfection: The other was in the 
Garden of Dr. Cvedale at Enfield, which was ſtanding a 
few Years ago, when [ * a Viſit to that Place; it 
had frequently produced Fruit, but was never propaga- 
ted in this Country; nor were there any young Plants 
in the Gardens, till about 8 Years ago, when I procur- 
ed ſome of the Fruit from Jtaly, which I communicated 
to ſeveral of my Friends, 

This Tree rifes with an upright Stem, to the Height 
of 40 or 50 Feet, ſending out many flender Branches 
upward, which have a ſmooth dark coloured Bark, with 
ſome Spots of gray; theſe are garniſhed with Leaves 
placed alternately, near 4 Inches long, and 2 broad in 
the Middle, ending in long ſharp Points, and — 1 4 
ed on their Edges; having ſeveral tranſverſe Veins, 
which are prominent on their under Side. The Flowers 
come out from the Wings of the Leaves all along the 
Branches; they have a male and an hermaphrodite Flow- 
er, generally at the ſame Place, the male Flowers being 
ſituated above the others: Theſe have no Petals but a 
green herbaceous Empalement, ſo make no Figure; they 
come out in Spring, at the ſame time the Leaves make 
their firſt Appearance; and generally decay before the 
Leaves have grown to half their Magnitude. After the 


Flowers ate paſt, the Germen of the hermaphrodite 


Flowers, becomes a round Berry about the Size of a Pea, 
which, when ripe, is black. 

The 2d Sort grows naturally in North America: It de- 
lights in a moiſt rich Soil, in which it becomes a very 
large Tree. This riſes with a ſtrait Stem, which in young 
Trees is ſmooth, and of a dark Colour, but as they ad- 
vance it becomes rougher and of a lighter Colour. The 
Branches are much diffuſed on every Side, garniſhed with 
oblique, oval Leaves, ending in long Points, and ſawed 
on their Edges; they are placed alternately on the Bran- 
ches, with pretty long Foot Stalks. The Flowers come 
out oppoſite to the Leaves, upon long Foot Stalks; the 
male Flowers ſtanding above the hermaphrodite as in 
the other Species; after theſe decay, the hermaphrodite 
Flowers are ſucceeded by roundiſh Berries, which are 

. ſmaller than thoſe of the firſt Sort, and when ripe, are 
of a dark purple Colour. This Tree flowers 'in May, 
and the Seeds ripen in Offeber, Of this Sort there are 
ſeveral large Trees in the Engliſh Gardens, ſome of which 
produce great Quantities of Fruit annually, which in 
favourable Seaſons come to Maturity, ſo that from their 
Seeds Plants have been raiſed; and there are few Years, 
in which there is not Fruit of this Sort ſent from Ame- 
rica, whereby it is now become common in the Engliſh 
Nurſeries. : g 
This Tree is late in putting out in Spring, continues 
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as long in Beauty in Autumn, for it is the lateſt in fading 
of any of the deciduous Trees ; nor do the Leaves alter 
their Colour long before they fall, but continue in full 
Verdure, till within a few Days of their dropping off; 
and, fo ſoon as they begin to fall, the Trees will in few 
Days be quite deſtitute of Leaves, ſo that the Litter 
which their Leaves occaſion, may be ſooner clearec 
away, than that of any other deciduous Tree. There i 
little Beauty of the Flowers or Fruit of this Tree; but 
as the Branches are well clothed with Leaves, of a * 
green Colour, the Trees, when mixed with others in 


Wilderneſſes, make a pleaſing Variety during the Sum. 


mer Seaſon. The Wood being tough and pliable, is 
eſteemed by Coachmakers for -the Frames of their 
Carriages. 

The 3d Sort was difcovered by Tournefert in Armenia, 
who ſent the Fruit to the Royal Garden at Paris where 
they ſucceeded, and the Trees there raiſed, have pro- 
duced Fruit for ſeveral Years, ſo that moſt of the curi. 
ous Gardens in Eurspe have been furniſhed with it from 
thence. | 

It riſes with a Stem about to or 12 Feet high, divid- 
ing into many Branches, which ſpread horizontally on 
every Side, and have a ſmooth greeniſh Bark; they arc 
garniſhed with Leaves about an Inch and a Half long, 
and near an Inch broad, inclining to a Heart-ſhape, but 
are oblique, one of the Fars of the Baſe being ſmaller 
and lower than the other; they are of a thicker Tex- 
ture than thoſe of the common Sort, and of a paler 


green; they are placed alternate on the Branches, and 


have ſhort Foot Stalks; the Flowers come out from 
the Foot Stalks of the Leaves, as the former, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by oval yellow Berries, which, when fully ripe, 

turn of a darker - Colour, The Wood is very white. 
Theſe Trees are propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be 
ſown ſoon after they are ripe, when they can be pro- 
cured at that Seaſon ; for theſe frequently come up the 
following Spring : whereas thoſe which are ſown in 
the Spring will not come up till 12 Months after ; there- 
fore it is the beſt way to ſow them in Pots or Tubs, that 
they may be caſily removed; for thoſe which are ſown 
in the Spring, ſhould be placed in the ſhade in Summer, 
and conſtantly kept clean from Weeds ; but in Autumn 
they ſhould be placed in a warm Situation, plunging the 
Pots into the Ground, and if they are covered over with 
a little Tan from a decayed hot Bed, it will prevent the 
Froſt from penetrating the Earth to injure the Seeds ; if 
theſe Pots are placed on a gentle hot Bed, it will 
greatly forward the Vegetation of the Seeds, whereby 
the Plants will have more Time to get Strength before 
the Winter : But when the Flants appear above Ground 
they muſt have a large Share of Air, otherwiſe they will 
draw up weak; and as ſoon as the Weather is warm, 
they muſt be expoſed to the open Air; and, in Summer, 
they muſt be conſtantly kept clean from Weeds; if the 
Seaſon proves dry, they will require Water two or three 
times a Week. In Autumn it will be proper to removs 
the Pots, and place them under a hot Bed Frame, to 
ſnelter them from ſevere Froſt; or where there is not 
that Conveniency, the Pots ſhould be plunged into the 
Ground, near a Wall or Hedge; as the Plants, when 
young, are full of Sap, and tender, the early Ftoſts in 
Autumn frequently kill the upper Part of their r 
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therefore they ſhould be either covered with Mats, or a 
little Straw or Peas Haulm laid over them, 

The following · Spring the Plants ſhould be taken out 
out of the Seed Pots, and planted in the full Ground: 
This ſhould be done about the Middle or latter End of 
March, when the Danger of the Fioſt is over; there- 
fore a Bed or two ſhould be prepared (according to the 
Number of Plants raiſed) in a ſheltered Situation; and, 
inagentle loamy Soil. The Ground muſt be well trench- 
ed, and cleared from the Roots of bad Weeds, and 
when levelled, ſhould be marked out in Lines at a Foot 
Diſtance ; then the Plants ſhould be carefully turned out 
of the Pots, and ſeparated, ſo as not to tear their Roots, 
and planted in the Lines at 6 Inches aſunder, preſſing 
the Earth down cloſe to the Roots. If the Ground is 
very dry when they are planted, and no Appearance of 
Rain, it will be proper to water the Beds, to ſettle the 
Farth to the Roots; and after this, if the Surface is co- 
vered with ſome old Tan, or rotten Dung, it will keep 
the Ground moiſt, and prevent the drying Winds from 
penetrating to the Roots of the Plants. 

The following Summer it will be neceſſary to keep 
them conſtantly clean from Weeds; but after the Plants 
are eſtabliſhed in the Ground, they will not require any 
Water, eſpecially toward the latter Part of Summer, for 
that will occaſion their late Growth, whereby they 
will be in great Danger of ſuffering by the Autumn 


Froſts ; for the more any of theſe young Trees are ſtop- 


ped in their Growth by Drought towards Autumn, the 


firmer will be their Texture, fo better able to bear 
the Cold. 

The Plants may remain in theſe nurſery Beds, two 
Years, by which "Time they will have obtained ſufficient 
Strength to be tranſplanted where they are deſigned to 
remain, becauſe theſe Plants extend their Roots wide 
every Way, ſo that if they ſtand long in the Nurſery, 
their Roots will be cut in removing, which will be a 
great Prejudice to their future Growth. 

Theſe Sorts are hardy enough to thrive in the open 
Air in England, after they are become ſtrong; but for 
the two firſt Winters after they come up from Seeds, 
they require a little Protection, eſpcially the 3d Sort, 
which is tenderer than either of the former. The young 
Plants of this Sort frequently have variegated Leaves, 
but thoſe are more tender than the plain leaved. 

The 4th Sort was firſt diſcovered by mier, in the French 
Iſlands ; it was alſo found in Jamaica, by Dr. Houſtoun, 
who ſent the Seeds to England. This riſes with a ſtrait 
Trunk, near 20 Feet high covered with a gray Bark, di- 
vided into many Branches upward, which are garniſhed 
with Leaves near 4 Inches long, and two and a Halt 
broad, rounded at their Extremity, of a thick Texture, 
very ſmooth on their upper Surface, and on their under 
Side of a lucid Gold Colour, placed alternately on the 
Branches. 'The Fruit is round and red, but the Flowers 
| have not ſeen. 

The Seeds of this Sort rarely come up the firſt Year, 
ſo ſhould be ſowed in Pots, and plunged into the Tan Bed 
in the Stove, and remain till the Plants come up. "Theſe 
Plants muſt be conſtantly kept in the Bark Stove, and 
treated as other tender Exoticks. 

= AUREA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 880. — 
majus. Tourn. Inſt. Jacea Tourn. 443. Cyanus Tourn. 445. 
Greater — 1 Blue Bottle, &c, 
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he Characters are, . 

It bath a compound Flawer, whoſe Diſk is comp3ſed of many 
hermaphrodite Fhrets, and the Border or Rays of female 
Florets, which are larger and looſer ; theſe are included in 
a common, roundiſh, ſcaly Empalement ; the bermapbradite 
Flarets have narrow Tubes, fwelling at the Top, and cut 
into five Parts ; theſe have five ſhort hairy Stamina, term 
nated by cylindrical Summits : The Germen is ſituated under 
the Petal, ſupporting a flender Style, erowned with an cb- 
tuſe Stigma. The Germen becomes a fingle Seed ſhut up in 
the Empalement. The female Flaret: have a flender Tube, 
but expands above, where it is enlarged, and cut into froe 
unequal Parts ; theſe are barren. 

The Speczes are, 

1. Cr N TAUREA calycibus inermibus globofis, ſquamis 
mucronatis, foliis pinnatis decurrentibus ſubtus argenteis, 
Centaury with a globular Empalement without Spines, 
ſharp pointed Scales, and winged running Leaves white 
underneath. This is the Centaurium foliis cinaræ. Car- 
nut. 72. Centaury with Artichoke Leaves. 

2. CENTAUREA ca!ycibus inermibus, ſquamis ovatis 
obtufis, faliis pinnatis glabris integerrimis. Hort. Cliff. 421. 
Centaury with an Empalement without Spines, oval ob- 
tuſe Scales, and ſmooth winged Leaves, which are en- 
tire. This is the Centaurium alpinum luteum. C. B. P. 
117. Yellow alpine Centaury. 

3. CENTAUREA calycibus inermibus, ſquamis ovatis, 
foliis pinnatis, folialis ſerratis decurrentibus. Hort. Cliff. 
421. Centaury with an Empalement without Spines, oval 
Scales, and winged Leaves, whoſe Lobes are ſawed, and 
run along the Mid-rib. This is the Cæntaurium majus, 
folis in lacinias plures diwiſo. C. B. P. 117. Greater Cen- 
taury with a Leaf divided into many Parts. 

4. Cx N AUREA calycibus fiuamaſit, foliis indiviſit in- 
tegerrimis decurrentibus, Hort. Cliff. 121. Centaury with 
a ſcaly Empalement, and undivided entire Leaves, run- 
ning along the Stalks. This is the Centaurium majus ori- 
entale ereftum, glaſli folio, flore lutes. Tourn. Cor. 32. 
Com. rar. Plant. 39. Upright, Eaſtern, greater Centaury 
with a woad Leat, and a yellow Flower. 

5. CENTAUREA calycibus ciliatis oblongit, foliis pinna- 
tifidis linearibus integerrimis. Prad. Leyd. 140. Centaury 
with oblong hairy Empalements, and winged pointed 
Leaves, which are very narrow, and entire. Stebe incana, 
cyano ſimilis tenuifelia. C. B. P. Hoary Stæbe with the 
Appearance of Blue Bottle, and a narrow Leaf. 

6. CENTAUREA calycibus ſquamoſis, foliis tomentofes, 
radicalibus lanceolatis, caulinis pinnatifidis caule ſimplici. 
Prod. Leyd. 142. Centaury with a ſcaly Empalement, 
woolly Leaves, thoſe near the Root being Spear ſhaped, _ 
thoſe on the Stalk pointed, and a fingle Stalk. This is 
the Centaurium majus incanum, bumile, capite pini, Tourn. 
_= R. H. 469. Dwarf, hoary, greater Centaury, with 
a Head like a Pine Cone. 

7. CENTAUREA calycibus ſerratis, fuliis lanceolatis de- 
currentibus, caule ſimpliciſſimo. Hert. Cliff. 422. Centaury 
with ſawed Empalements, Spear-ſhaped running Leaves, 
and a (ingle Stalk. This is the Cyanus mantanus latifoli- 
us. . Verbaſculum Cyanzides. C. B. P. 273. Greater 
Mountain Blue Bottle with broad Leaves. 

8. CENTAUREA calycibus ſerratis, foliis lineari-lance- 
olatis decurrentibus, caule ſimplici. Centaury with ſawed 
Empalements, very narrow Spear-ſhaped running Leaves, 

; | al. d 
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and a ſingle Stalk. - This is the Cyanus anguſtiore folis Z 
Ingiore Belgicus. H. R. Par. Narrower and longer leaved 
Belgick Blue Bottle. 

9. CENTAUREA calycibus inermibus, fubrotundis gla- 
bris, ſquamis ovatis, foliis ſinuatis. Hort. Cliff. 421. Cen- 
taury with unarmed, roundiſh, ſmooth Empalements, oval 
Scales, and ſinuated Leaves. This is the Cyanus floridus 

odorat us, Turcicus ſive orientalis major. Park, Sweet ori- 

, ental Cyanus, commonly called Sweet Sultan. 

' 10, CENTAUREA calycibus inermibus, fubrotundis, gla- 
bris, ſquamis ovatis obtuſit, foliis laciniatis ſerratis. Cen- 
taury with roundiſh, ſmooth, unarmed Empalements, oval 
obtuſe Scales, and cut Leaves, which are ſawed on their 
Edges. This is the Cyanus orientalis flore lutes fiſtuloſo. 
He. R. Par. 75. Eaſtern Cyanus with a yellow fiſtular 
Flower, commonly called yellow ſweet Sultan, 

11. CENTAUREA calycibus ſerratis, foliis linearibus in- 
tegerrimis, infimis dentatis. Hort, Cliff. 422. Centaury 
with ſawed Empalements, very narrow entire Leaves, 
indented below. This is the Cyanus ſegetum. C. B. F. 
273. Corn Blue Boitle. 

22 ——— calycibus inermibus, ſquamis mucro- 
natis, foliis pinnatifidis obtuſis decurrentibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
910. Centaury with unarmed Empalements, having 
pointed Scales, and winged pointed Leaves, which are ob- 
tuſe, running along the Stalk. Cyanus Ag ypticus flore 
parvo purpurco, caule alato. D. Lipp. Ag yptian Cyanus 
with a ſmall purple Flower, and a winged Stalk. 

13, CENTAUREA calycibus ciltatis terminali-ſeſſilibus, 
feliis tomentofes pinnatifidis, lacinulis linearibus. Hort. Cliff. 
422. Centaury with hairy Empalements, cloſely termi- 
mating the Stalks, woolly — with winged Points, and 
the Segments very narrow. This is the 
candidiſſima, Stebes foliis. C. B. P. 273. 
tain Knapweed with a Stæbe Leaf. 

14. CEN TAUREA calycibus ciliatis, foliis tomentsſis 
p.nn:t fulis, foliolis obtuſts ovatis integerrimis exterioribus 
majoribus. Hort. Cliff. 422. Centaury with hairy Empale- 
ments, woolly Leaves with ' winged Points, the ſmall 
Leaves oval and obtuſe, the outer larger. This is the 
Facea arborea argentea Raguſina. Zan. Hiſt, 107. Silvery 
Tree Knapweed of Ragu/a. | 

15. CENTAUREA cahcibus palmato-ſpinoſis ſetis equa- 
libus, foliis decurrentibus finuatis ſpinuloſis. Prod, Leyd. 
141. Centaury with palmated ſpinous Empalements, 
whoſe Briſtles are equal, and ſinuated prickly Leaves run- 
ning along the Stalks. This is the Facea cyancides altera, 
alato caule. Herm. Par. 189. Another Knapweed like 

Cyanus, with a winged Stalk. 

16. CxNTAUREA calycibus ſguameſis, foliis ovato-ch- 
langis denticulatis integris petiolatis: Subtus tomenteſit. 
Hort. Cliff. 421. . Centaury with ſcaly Empalements, 
oval, oblong, indented entire Leaves, having Foot Stalks, 
and woolly underneath. This is the Centaurium majus, 
folio belenii incano. Tourn. Inſt. 449. Greater Centuary 
with a white Elecampane Leaf. 

1. CxxrAUREA calycibus ſetaceo-ſpinoſis, foliis lance- 
olatis petiolatis, infernè dentatis. Hort. Cliff. 423. Cen- 

tuary with briſtly prickly Empalements, Spear-fhaped 

Leaves, with Foot Stalks, indented beneath. This is 

the Centaurium majus folio molli acuto laciniato, flore aureo 

magno, calyce ſpinoſo. Boerb. Ind. alt. 1. p. 144. Greater 

Centaury with a ſoft, pointed, cut Leaf, and a large golden 

Flower, with a prickly Empalement. 
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16. CENTAUREA calycibus ſquama-ciliatis, foliit pin 
nalifidis, pinris lanceolatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 913. Centaur 
with hairy Scales to the Empalement, wing-poipted 
Leaves, whoſe Lobes are Spear-ſhaped. This is the Cy 
anus foliis radicalibus partim integris, partim pinnqt;, 
bratlea calycis ovali, flore ſulpbureo. Hall. AA, Phil. 1745. 
Cyanus whoſe lower Leaves are partly entire, and — 
winged, an oval BraQtea to the Linpalement, and a Sul 
phur-coloured Flower. 

19. CEXTAUREA calycibis ſyuameſes obtufer, foliis pin. 
natifidis linearibus integerrimis, Centaury with an obtuft 
ſquamous Empalement, and wing-pointed, narrow, en. 


tire Leaves. 


20. CYNTAUREA calycibus ciliatis, foliis pinnatifdir 
brevibus, caule paniculato. Centaury with hairy Empale. 
ments, very ſhort wing-pcinted Leaves, and a paniculated 
Stalk. This is the Facea orientalis perennis anguſliſſing 
& incano coronepi folio, flare purpuraſcente. Teurn. Car 

2. Eaſtern perennial Knapweed, with a narrow, hcary 
uckſhorn Leaf, and purpliſh Flower. ' 

There are many other Species of this Genus, preſerved 
in Botanick Gardens for Variety, ſome of which grow 
naturally in England, and are often troubleſome Weeds in 
the Fields, ſo do not deſerve a Place in Gardens; there- 
fore I choſe not to trouble the Reader with mentioning 
their Titles; but have here ſelected thoſe Species, which 
have ſome Beauty to recoramend them. 

The iſt Sort grows naturally on the Apenine Moun- 
tains. This hath a perennial Root, which ſtrikes many 
ſtrong Roots deep in the Ground: Theſe greatly reſem- 
ble thoſe of the Artichoke, as doth alſo the lower Leaves, 
which are green on their upper Side, and hoary under- 
neath ; the Stalks riſe about three Feet high, garaiſhed 
with Leaves of the ſame Form and Colour as thoſe below, 
but much ſmaller. The upper Part of the Stalk branches 
out into three or four Diviſions, each being terminated 
with a large ſingle Head of Flowers, of a purple Colour; 
theſe are compoſed of many hermaphrodite Flowers, 
which form the Diſk in the Center, and a Border of fe- 
male Flowers which compoſe the Rays; and are all in- 
cluded in a common ſcaly Empalement, whoſe Scales ter- 
minate in acute Points. It flowers in June and July ; 
but unleſs the Seaſon is very warm and dry, there are no 
good Seeds produced in this Country. This is uſua'ly pro- 
pagated by parting their Roots: The beſt Time for 
doing this is early in Odiaber, that the Plants may have 
Time to take Root before the Froſt comes on. Theſe 
Roots muſt not be removed or parted oftener that every 
4th Year, if they are deſigned to produce ſtrong Flowers; 
they ſhould be planted ina dry Soil, becauſe Wet in Win- 
ter will cauſe them to rot. This Plant is never injured 
by Froſt, ſo may be fully expoſed in open Borders; but 
the Roots will require to have three Feet to ſpread, fo 
they muſt not-be planted too near other, Plants. 

The 2d Sort grows naturally on the Alps. This hath 
alſo a perennial Root, which ſtrikes deep into the Ground, 
ſending out a great Number of long winged Leaves, 
ſmooth, entire, and of a glaucous Colour; the Stalks riſe 
near four Feet high, and divide upward into many Parts, 
garniſhed with ſmall Leaves of the ſame Form as the 
lower ; each of theſe Stalks is terminated by a ſingle Head 
of yellow Flowers, of the ſame Form with thole ct the 
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at the ſame Time, and in dry Seaſons will perſect Seeds 
in Autumn. It may be propagated by parting the Roots 
as the firſt ; the Plants require the ſame Treatment, 

The zd Sort ſtands in the Liſt of medicinal Plants of 
the College, but is ver rarely uſed; the Root is reckoned 
aſtringent, and good for all Kinds of Fluxes, and of great 
ule to heal Wounds, This grows naturally on the Moun- 
tains in Italy and Spain; it hath a ſtrong perennial Root, 
like the two former Sorts, from which come out a great 
Number of long winged Leaves, which ſpread wide on 
every Side; theſe are of a lucid green, and ſawed on their 
Fdges ; the Flower Stalks are ſlender, but very ſtiff, and 
divide upward into many ſmaller, which rife five or fix 
Feet high, having at each Joint, one ſmall winged Leaf, 
of. the | Form with the other : Each of theſe Stalks 
is terminated by a fingle Head of 2 Flowers, which 
are conſiderably longer than the Empalement. "This Sort 
flowers in July, and in warm dry Seaſons will produce 
ripe Seeds in England. It may be propagated by parting 
the Roots as the former Sort, and the Plants treated the 
ſame way, but ſhould have more Room to grow ; there- 
fore not ſo proper for ſmall Gardens ; but in large open 
Borders, or tointermix in open Quarters with other tall 
growing Plants, this will make a Variety. 

The 4th Sort was diſcovered by Tournefort, in the Le- 
vant, who ſent the Seeds to the Royal Garden at Paris, 
and from thence it hath been communicated to moſt of 
the curious Gardens in Europe. This hath a perennial 
Root, which ſtrikes deep into the Ground, from which 
ſprings up a great Tuft of long entire Leaves, ſhaped like 
thoſe of Woad, and grow upright ; there are alſo many 
upright Stalks, which riſe near five Feet high, garniſhed 
with Leaves coming out ſingle at each Joint, of the ſame 
Shape as the under, but leſs, and have a Border or Wing, 


- running along the Stalk from one to the other. The 


upper part of the Stalk divides into two or three ſmaller, 
each of which is terminated by a ſingle Head of yellow 
Flowers, included in a filvery ſcaly Empalement. This 
flowers in July, but rarely produces good Seed in England. 
It may be propagated by parting the Roots as the former, 
and the Plants treated the ſame way, being equally hardy ; 
a5 this doth not ſpread ſo much as the two laſt, it may be 
allowed a Place in ſmaller Gardens. 

The 5th Sort grows naturally in Auſtria. This bath a 


perennial Root, from which come out in Spring, - many 


+ winged Leaves, which are hoary, and the Sggments nar- 
to and entire; the Stalks rife near three Feet high, divi- 


ding into ſeveral Branches, which have a ſingle winged. 
Leaf at each Joint, of the ſame Shape with the other; 
at the End of each Stalk is one Head of purple Flowers, 


incloſed in an oblong ſcaly Empalement, each Scale being 


bordered with ſmall Hairs, like an Eye Brow. The 
Flowers appear in June, and the Seeds ripen in Auguſt. 
This is propagated by Seeds, which may be ſown in a Bed 
of common Earth, in a Nurſery ; and when the Plants 
come up, they muſt be thinned, and kept clear from Weeds, 
and the following Autumn may be tranſplanted where 
they are deſigned to remain ; 4 which they require no 
further Care. Two or three of theſe Plants may be al- 
lowed a Place in Gardens where there is Room, for the 
Sake of Variety. 

The 6th Sort grows naturally in the South of France, 
and in Italy: I received the Seeds from Vrrona. It hath 
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2 perennial Root, which doth not divide and ſpread as 
the former, but grows ſingle, ſending out, in the Spring, 
ſeveral entire Spear-ſhaped Leaves, and afterward a ſingle 
Stalk, more than a Foot high, which 1s garniſhed at each 
Joint with one divided hoary Leaf ; and at the Top comes 
out a ſingle, large, ſcaly Head, ſhaped like a Cone of the 
Pine Tree, very taper at the 'Top, where it cloſely fur- 
rounds the Florets, whoſe Tops juſt peep out of the Em- 
palement : They are of a bright purple Colour, and appear 
in June, but are not ſucceeded by Seeds in England, fo 
cannot be propagated, unleſs the Seeds are procured from 
abroad. Theſe Seeds may be ſown, and the Plants after- 
ward treated as the laſt. 

The 7th Sort is the common perennial Blue Bottle, by 
ſome titled Batchelors Button. This is ſo well known as 
to need no Deſcription ; the Roots creep under Ground, 
to a great Diftance, whereby the Piant propagates too 
faſt, and is often troubleſome in Gardens. It flowers in 
May and June, and grows in any Soil or Situation. 

The 8th Sort differs from the 7th in having much 
longer and narrower Leaves, not ſo white, and the Head: 
of Flowers are ſmaller; but whether this is only a Va- 
riety from the other, I cannot determine, having never 
raiſed either from Seeds; for theſe Plants ſpread very 
much by their creeping Roots, which renders them bar- 
ren, as many other creeping rooted Plants are, ſew of 
which produce Seeds : However, this Plant has always 
retained its Difference, from the Year 1727, when 1 
firſt brought it to England; and as it propagates ſo faſt, 
it is now become almoſt as plenty in the Gardens, as the 


common broad leaved Sort. This is equally hardy, fo 


may be planted in any Soil or Situation, where many 
other Sorts will not thrive, and during its Continuance in 
Flower will make a Variety in the Garden. 


The gth Sort is annual. "This hath been many Years 


propagated in the Exgliſb Gardens, under the Title of 
Sultan Flower, or ſweet Sultan. It was brought from 
the Levant, where it grows naturally in arable Land, 
among the Corn. This ſends up a round channelled 
Stalk, near three Feet high, which divides into many 


Branches, garniſhed with jagged Leaves, of a pale green, 


ſmooth, and ſtand cloſe to the Branches ; from the Side 
of the Branches come out long naked Foot Stalks, each 
ſuſtaining a ſingle Head of Flowers ſhaped like thoſe of 


the other Species, which have a very ſtrong Odour, ſo 


as to be offenfive to many People, but to others very 


grateful. The Empalement of theſe is ſcaly, round, and 
without Spines; the Flowers are in ſome purple, and. 


others white, and likewiſe a Fleſh Colour between, which 


hath come from the ſame Seeds. There is a: Variety of 


this with fiſtular Flowers; and another with fringed 
Flowers, commonly called Amberb:ai or Emberboi ; but 
theſe have degenerated. to the common Sort in a few 
Years, although I have faved the Seeds with great Care. 


Theſe Seeds are commonly ſown upon a. hot Bed in 


Spring, to bring the Plants forward, arid in May they are 
tranſplanted into the Borders of the Flower Garden; 


but it the Seeds are ſown on a warm Border in Autumn, 


they will live through the Winter ; and theſe Plants ma 
be removed in the Spring into the Flower Garden, whic 
will be ſtronger, and come earlier to flower, than thoſe 
which are raiſed in Spring. The Seeds may alſo be ſown. 
in the Spring on a common warm Border, —_ the 
ants 


of _ — — 
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Plants will riſe very well, but theſe will be later in flow- each being terminated by a Head of purple Flowers 
_ ering than either of the other. The autumnal Plants theſe come out in June, and in favourable Seaſons will 
will begin to flower the Middle of June, and will con- perfect Seeds in Autumn. This Sort will live abroad in 
tinue flowering till September; and the Spring Plants will moderate Winters, in a warm Situation and dry Soil 
flower a Month later, and continue till the Froſt ſtops but in ſevere Winters are commonly killed; ſo one of 
them. Their Seeds ripen in Autumn. two of them may be ſheltered under a common F rame 
The 10th Sort has been ſuppoſed to be only a Variety in Winter to preſerve the Kind. Ic may be eaſily pro- 
of the former, which is a great Miſtake ; for although pagated by Seeds, as the 5th Sort, or if the young Bran- 
there is a great Similitude in their Appearance, yet they ches, which do not ſhoot up to flower, are cut off, and 
are ſpecifically different, ſo never alter. I have cultivated planted in a ſhady Border any Time in Summer, they 
this Sort upwards of thirty Years, and havenever obſerved will take Root, and in Autumn may be removed to warm 
the leaſt Variation in it. This is much tenderer than the Borders, or put into Pots to be ſheltered in Winter. 
former, ſo the Seeds muſt be ſown on a hot Bed in Spring; The 14th Sort grows naturally in Mauritania, and 
and when the Plants are fit to remove, they ſhould be other Places on the Borders of the Mediterranean Ses. 
tranſplanted on a freſh hot Bed, to bring them forward: This ſeldom riſes more than 3 Feet high in this Coun- 
When they have taken Root in this Bed, they muſt have try; it hath a perennial Stalk, which divides into many 
Air admitted every Day, to prevent their drawing up Branches, garniſhed with very white woolly Leaves, 
weak, and refreſhed with Water ſparingly, becauſe they divided into many obtuſe Lobes, which are entire; the 
are very apt to rot with much Wet. hen the Plants ſmall Leaves, or Lobes, on the exterior Part of the 
have obtained Strength, they muſt be careſully taken up, Leaf, being the largeſt. The Flowers are produced 
and planted in ſeparate Pots, filled with light Earth, and from the Side Branches, upon ſhort Foot Stalks, of + 
ſome of them placed in the Shade till they have taken bright yellow, and are included in a fine ＋ Empale- 
Root; then they may be placed with other annuals in the ment. Theſe appear in June and July, but ſcarce ever 
Pleaſure Garden, where they will continue long in Beauty. are ſucceeded by Seeds in England. It is propagated by 
But as the Plants which are placed in the open Air, planting the young Shoots as the laſt, and the Plants re- 
rarely produce good Seeds, there ſhould be two or three quire ProteQtion from hard Froſt, But if they are plant- 
Plants kept in a moderate hot Bed, under a deep Frame, ed in dry Lime Rubbiſh, where they will not grow luxu- 
where they will come earlier to flower; and being pro- riant, they will reſiſt the Cold of our ordinary Winters 
tected from Wet and Cold, will ripen their Seeds every in the open Air. As this Plant retains its Leaves all 
Year ; which is the ſureſt Method to preſerve the Sort. the Year, which are extremely white, it makes a pretty 
'This Sort differs from the common, in its Leaves being Variety in a Garden. | 
ſawed on the Edges, the Flowers fiſtular, of a bright yel- The 15th Sort is annual. This grows naturally in 
low, and have a very agreeable ſoft Odour. It flowers in the Archipelago. It riſes with a branching Stalk, about 3 
July and Auguſt, and the Seeds ripen in Ofober,. Feet high; the lower Leaves are not much unlike thoſe 
The 11th Sort is the common Blue Bottle, which of the Turnep, being rounded at their Ends, and their 
grows naturally amongſt the Corn in moſt Parts of Eng- Baſe is cut into many Parts; thoſe upon the Stalks and 
land; this ſtands in the Liſt of medicinal Plants; there is Branches are nearly of the ſame Form, but diminith 


a diftilled Water of the Flowers, which is eſteemed good gradually in their Size to the Top; theſe have a Border 


for the Eyes. There are great Varieties of Colours in or Wing running along the Stalks, which connect them 
theſe Flowers, ſome of which are finely variegated: The together ; the Flowers: are produced at the End of the 
Seeds are ſold by Seedſmen by the Title of Bottles of all Branches, which have prickly Empalements ; the Spines 
Colours. Theſe are annual Plants, which will riſe in any come out from the Border of the Scales, divided like 
common Border, and require no Care but to keep them the Fingers ot a Hand. The Flowers are of a bright 
clean from Weeds, and thinned where too cloſe, for purple, ſo make a pretty Appearance. This Sort may 
they do not thrive well when tranſplanted. If the Seeds be treated in the ſame Matter as the Corn Bottle, by 
are ſown in Autumn they ſucceed better, and the Plants ſowing the Seeds in Autumn, and keeping the Plants 
flower ſtronger than thoſe which are ſown in Spring. clean from Weeds. They flower in June, and the Seeds 
The Seeds of the 12th Sort were ſent me from Dr. ripen in Augu/t: If ſome Seeds are ſown in Spring, the 
Lipbi, at Grand Cairo. This is an annual Plant, which Plants will flower a Month after the others, and con- 
- riſes near 2 Feet high, ſending out 2 or 3 Branches to- tinue flowering till the Froſt ſtops them; but theſe do 
ward the Top; the Leaves are divided into many obtuſe not always perfect Seeds; ſo that from the autumnal 
Parts, and have a Border running along the Stalk; the Plants the Seeds will more certainly be procured. 
Flowers are ſmall, of a bright purple, and have a ſcaly The 16th Sort grows naturally upon the Helvetian 
Empalement. If the Seeds are ſown in Spring on a Bor- Mountains. I received the Seeds of this from Verona. It 
der of light Earth, where the Plants are to remain, they hath a perennial Root, and an annual Stalk ; the Leaves 
will require no farther Care but to keep them clean are oblong, ſlightly indented on their Edges, and woolly 
from Weeds. It flowers in Fuly, and the Seeds ripen on their under Side; theſe much reſerable thoſe of 
in Autumn. 5 Elecampane, generally landing upright; the Stalks riſe 
The 13th Sort is perennial, and retains its Leaves little more than a Foot high, and are terminated by 
through the Year. This grows naturally in /taly, on large ſingle Heads , purple Flowers, incloſed in ſcaly 
the Borders of the Fields. The Leaves are hoary, and Empalements ; theſe appear in Fuly, but unleſs the Sea- 
divided into many narrow Segments; the Stalks riſe ſon proves very dry and warm, no Seeds ſucceed them 


near 3 Feet high, branching upward into many Diviſions, in this Country; ſo that this, like the 6th Sort, oo w_ 
| ifficu 
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t to propagate in England, unleſs good Seeds can 
— rom the Countries where it naturally 
ows. It is very hardy, ſo may be treated in the ſame 
Manner as any of the former perennial Sorts, but wall 
uire à little more Room than the ſixth. 
The 17th Sort grows naturally in Auſtria, and Hun- 
from whence I received the s. The lower 


| 2 of this Plant ſpread flat on the Ground; they 


are ſoft, hairy, and end in ſharp Points; but toward 
their Baſe, are cut into ſeveral narrow Segments; the 
Stalks riſe near 3 Feet high, garniſhed at each Joint by 
Spear-ſhaped Leaves, which are entire, and terminated 
by ſingle large Heads of Flowers, of a Gold Colour, 
incloſed in a prickly ſcaly Empalement. This flowers in 
July and Auguſt, but never produces Seeds in this Coun- 
try. It hath a perennial Root, which ſends out Offtets, 
theſe may be taken from the old Plants in Autumn, 
whereby it may be eaſily propagated. It is very hardy 
in reſpe& to Cold, but ſhould have a dry Soil, the 
Roots being very apt to rot in Winter with much Wet. 

The 18th Sort grows naturally in Siberia. The Seeds 
of this were ſent me from Peterſburgh. This ſends out 
many long winged Leaves, which are divided into ſeve- 
ral — Lever Lobes ; the Stalks riſe near 5 Feet high, 
and divide upward into many ſmaller Branches, garniſh- 
ed with Leaves of the ſame Form with the lower, but 
much (ſmaller, and the Segments very narrow; each of 
theſe is terminated by a Head of yellow Flowers, incloſed 
in a ſcaly Empalement; the Borders of the Scales are 
ſet with fine Hairs like an Eye Brow. It flowers in June, 
fu, and Auguſt, and the Seeds ripen in Autumn. This 

th a perennial Root, and an annual Stalk, which, 
with the Leaves, decay in Autumn, and riſe new from 
the Root in Spring. It may be propagated either by 


Seeds, or parting the Roots, in the fame Manner as 


the 6th Sort ; the Plants require a large Share of Room, 
io ſhould not be planted too near other Plants; there- 
fore it is not proper for ſmall Gardens. 

The 19th Gerl grows naturally in Zant, from whence 
the Seeds were ſent me. This is an annual Plant, which 
riſes with a lender Stalk, a Foot and a Half high, gar- 
niſhed with wing-pointed Leaves, very narrow, and a 
little hoary; the Flowers are ſmall, of a purple Co- 
lour, and are incloſed in an obtuſe ſcaly Empalement. 


Theſe appear in July; but unleſs the Seaſon proves very 


favourable, the Seeds will not ripen in England. 

The 20th Sort came alſo from Zant. "This hath a per- 
cnnial Root and annual Stalk ; the Leaves winged, very 
narrow, and hoary ; the Stalk riſes a Foot high, gar- 
niſhed with ſmall Leaves of the ſame Form; the Flow- 
ers are purple, incloſed in ſcaly Empalements. It flow- 
ers in July, but ſeldom ripens Seeds in England. This 
muſt have a dry Soil, and a warm Situation. 

CENTAURIUM MINUS. See Gentiana. 

CENTINODIUM, Knot Graſs. See Polygonum. 

CEPA. The Onion. | 

The Varieties of the common Onion are, 

The Straſburgh. This is the Cepa oblong. C. B. P. 51. 

The Spaniſh ö This is the Cepa vulgaris, floribus 
& tunicis purpuraſcentibus. C. B. P. 51, 

The white Egyptian Onion. This is the Cepa floribus 
& tunicis candidis. C. B. P. 71. 

All theſe vary from Seeds, ſo that there are ſeveral 
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intermediate Differences, not worth enumerating. 
Theſe three Varieties are r by Seeds, which 
ſhould be ſown the latter of February, or Begin- 


ning of March, on good, rich, light Ground, which 


ſhould be well dug, levelled, and cleared from the Roots 
of all bad Weeds; then the Seeds ſhould be ſown, in a dry 
Time, when the Surface of the Ground is not moiſt ; 
and where they are intended for a Winter Crop, they 
muſt not be ſown too thick. The common Allowance 
of Seed is fix Pounds to one Acre; but the generality 
of Gardeners ſow more; becauſe many of them allow 
for a Crop to draw out, which they call Cullings ; theſe 
are all ſuch as want to be removed from the others, 
which are thinned out young, and tied in Bunches for 
the Market ; but thoſe who — their principal Crop, 
never practiſe this; therefore ſow no more Seeds than 
is ſufficient, which is the Quantity before mentioned: 
For when the Plants come up cloſe, they draw each 
other weak; and when this happens, their Roots never 
grow ſo large as thoſe which are thin: Beſides, there 
is a greater Trouble in hoeing them; and when they 
are thinned for the Market, the Ground is troden over, 
and the Onions which are to ſtand, have their Leaves 
bruiſed whereby they are greatly injured; ſo that where 
young Onions are wanted, it is a much better way to 
ſow ſome ſeparate Beds for this Purpoſe, than to injure 
the future —_ 

In about ſix Weeks after ſowing, the Onions will be 
up forward enough to hoe; at which Time (chooſing 
dry r ſhould, with a ſmall Hoe about two 
Inches and a Half broad, cut up lightly all the Weeds 
from amongſt the Onions; and alſo cut out the Onions, 
where they grow too cloſe in Bunches, leaving them at 
this firſt Hoeing, at leaſt two Inches apart. This, if well 
performed, and in a dry Seaſon, will preſerve the Ground 
clear of Weeds, at leaſt a Month; when you muſt hoe 
them over a ſecond time, cutting up all the Weeds, as 
before, and alſo cut out the Onions to a larger Diſtance, 
leaving them this time 3 or 4 Inches aſunder. This alſo, 
if well performed, will preſerve the Ground clean a 
Month or ſix Weeks longer, when you muſt hoe them 
over the third and laſt Time. | 

Now you muſt carefully cut up a!l Weeds, and ſingle 
out the Onions to near 6 Inches ſquare ; by which they 
will grow much larger than if left too cloſe. This Time 
of hoeing, if the Weather proves dry, and it is well per- 
formed, will keep the Ground clean until the Onions 
are fit to pull up ; but if the Weather ſhould prove moiſt, 
and any ot the Weeds ſhould take Root again, you ſhould, 
about a Fortnight or 3 Weeks after, go over the Ground, 
and draw out all the large Weeds with your Hands; for 
the Onions having now begun to bulb, they ſhould not 
be diſturbed with a Hoe. , 

Toward the Middle of Auguſt, your Onions will have 
arrived to their full Growth, which may be known by 
their Blades falling to the Ground, and ſhrinking ; you 
ſhould therefore, before their Necks or Blades are wi- 
thered off, draw them out of the Ground, croping off 
the extreme Part of the Blade, and lay them abroad up- 
on a dry Spot of Ground to dry, obſerving to turn them 
over every other Day at leaſt to prevent their ſtrikin 
freſh Root into the Ground; which they will ſuddenly 
do, Eſpecially in moiſt Weather, | 
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In about a Fortnight's Time your Onions will be dry 


- enough to houſe, which muit be performed in perfect 


dry Weather; in doing this, you muſt carefully rub off 
all the Earth, and be fure to mix-no faulty ones among 
them, which will in a ſhort Time decay, and ſpoil all 
thoſe that lie near them; nor ſhould you lay them too 
thick in the Hcuſe, which would occaſion their ſweating, 
and thereby rot them; theſe ſhould not be put in a 


lower Room, or Ground Floor, but in a Lott or Garret; 


and the cloſer they are kept from the Air, the better 
they will keep. You ſhould,- at leaſt, once a Month 
look over them to ſee if any are decayed ; which it you 
find, muſt be immediately taken away, for they will in- 
feQ all that lie near them. 

But notwithſtanding all the Care you can poſſibly 
take in drying and houſing your Onions, many of them 
will grow in the Loft, eſpecially in mild Winters, which 
are generally moiſt ; therefore thoſe who would preſerve 
them late in the Seaſon, ſhould ſelect a Parcel of the 
firmeſt and moſt likely to keep, and with a hot Iron 
flightly finge their Roots, which will effectually pre- 
vent their ſprouting, but in doing this great Caution 
mult be uſed not to ſcorch the Pulp of the Onions, for 
that will cauſe them to periſh ſoon after. 

The beſt Onions for keeping are the Straſburg Kind, 
which is an oval-ſhaped Bulb ; but this ſeldom grows 
ſo large as the Spaniſh, which is flater; the white Sort 
is eſteemed the ſweeteſt ; but theſe Varieties are not laſt- 
ing; for if you fave Seeds of white Onions only, you 
will have a Mixture of the red among them ; nor will 
the Straſburg keep long to its Kind, but will by De- 
grees grow flater, as do the large 3 Onions, when 
planted in our Climate, which, in a Year or two, will 
fo far degenerate as, not to be known they were 
from that Race. 6 

But in order to ſave Seeds, make Choice in the Spring 
of ſome of the firmeſt, largeſt, and beſt ſhaped Onions 
* Quantity proportionable to the Seed you intend to 
ave); and having prepared a Piece of good Ground 
(which ſhould be well-dug, and laid out in Beds about 
4 Feet wide), in the Beginning of March plant your 
Onions in the following Manner. Having ſtrained a Lice 
about 4 Inches within the Side of the Bed, you muſt, 
with a Spade, throw out an Opening about 6 Inches 
deep, the Length of the Bed, into which you ſhould 
place the Onions, with their Roots downward, at about 
9 Inches Diſtance from each other; then with a Rake 
draw the Earth into the Opening Irn to cover the 
Bulbs; then proceed to remove the Line again a Foot 


© farther. back, where you muſt make an Opening as be- 


fore, and ſo again till the Whole is finiſhed, ſo you will 
have 4 Rows in each Bed, between which you mult al- 
low a Space of 2 Feet for an Alley to go among them 
to clear them from Weeds, c. In a Month's Time 
their Leaves will appear above Ground, and many of the 
the Roots will produce 3 or 4 Stalks each; you muſt 
therefore keep them diligently cleared from Weeds, 
and about the Beginning of June, when the Heads of the 


Flowers begin to appear upon the Tops of the Stalks, 


you muſt provide a Parcel of Stakes about 4 Feet long, 
which ſhould be driven into the Ground, in the Rows 
of Onions, at about 6 or 8 Feet apart, to which you 


- ſhould faſten ſome Packthread, Rope Yarn, or ſmall 


E 


Cord, which ſhould be run on each Side the Stems of 


the Onions, a little below their Heads, to ſupport them 
from breaking down with the Wind and Rain, for when 
the Seeds are — the Heads will be heavy, andiſo are 
very often brcken down by their own Weight, where 
they are not well ſecured, and if the Stalks are broken 
before the Seeds have arrived to Maturity, they will not 
be near ſo good, or keep fo long as thoſe which are per- 
fealy ripened, 

About the End of Auguſt the Onion Seed will be ripe 
which may be known- by its changing brown, and the 
Cells in which the Seeds are contained opening; ſo that 
if it be not cut in a ſhort Time, the Seeds will fall to 
the Ground; when you cut off the Heads, they ſhould 
be ſpread abroad upon coarſe Cloths in the Sun, ob- 
ſerving to keep it under Shelter in the Night, and in wet 
Weather: when the Heads are quite dry, you muſt 
beat out the Seeds, which are very eaſily diſcharged 
from their Cells; then having cleared it from all Huſk, 


Se. after having expoſed it one Day to the Sun to dry, 


put it up in Bags to preſerve it for Uſe. 

The Directions here given are for the general Crop of 
Winter Onions, but there are two other Crops of this 
common Sort of Onion, cultivated in the Gardens about 
London to ſupply the Market, one of which is common- 
ly called Michae/mas Onions. Theſe are ſown in Beds 
pretty cloſe, the Beginning of Auguft, and muſt be well 
weeded when they come up. In the Spring of the Year, 
after the Winter Onions are over, they are tied up in 
Bunches to ſupply the Markets; but from the thining 
of theſe, they carry to Market young green Onions in 
March, for Sallads, Cc. 

In the Spring they ſow more Beds in the ſame Man- 
ner, to draw up young for Sallads, after the Michaelmas 
Onions are grown too large for that Purpoſe, and where 
a Supply of theſe are required, there may be three dif- 
ferent Sowings, at about three Weeks diſtant from each 
other, which will be ſufficient for the Seaſon. 


There are alſo the following Sorts of Onions culti- - 


vated in the Kitchen Gardens. 

The Shallot, or Eſchaliitcsy, which is the Cepa Aſca- 
lonica. Matth. 556. 

The Cibaule, or Cepa fiſilis. Maith. Lugd. 1539. 

The Cives, or Cepa ſeclilis juncifolia perennis, Mor. 

The Welch Onion I ſuppoſe to be the ſame with the 
Ciboule, for I have ſeveral Times received the Cileule 
from Abroad, which, when planted, proved to be what 
is generally known here by the Title of Welch Onions. 
There is alſo a great Aﬀivity between the Eſcbalottes and 
theſe, ſo that they are not well diſtinguiſhed yet, for 
although they are generally cultivated in Gardens, yet 
they are not well known to Botaniſts, ſome of whom 
have ſuppoſed a greater Variety than is in Nature, while 
others have joined them together. 

The Scallion, or Eſcallion, is a Sort of Onion which 
never forms any Bulbs at the Roots, and is chiefly uſed 
in Spring for. green Onions, before the other Sorts, ſown 
in July, are big enough; but this Sort of Onion, how 
much ſoever in Uſe formerly, is now ſo ſcarce as to be 
known to few, and is rarely to be met with, except 
in curious Botanic Gardens: the Gardeners near Lon- 
don ſubſtitute another Sort for this, which are thoſe 
Onions which decay and ſprout in the Houſe; . 

| e 
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| ant in a Bed early in Spring, which in a ſhort 
Tae vil grow large enough for Uſe; when they draw 
them up, and after pulling off all the outer Coat of 
the Root, they tie them up in Bunches, and ſell them in 
the Market for Scallions. ; 

The true Scallion is eaſily propagated by parting the 
Roots, either in Spring or Autumn, but the latter Sea- 
ſon is preferable, becauſe of their being rendered more 
fit for Uſe in Spring; theſe Roots ſhould be planted 3 
or 4 in a Hole, at 6 Inches Diſtance every W ay, in Beds 
or Borders 3 Feet wide, which in a ſhort Time will 
multiply exceedingly, and will grow in almoſt any Soil 
and Situation; their being fo hardy as to refiſt the 
ſevereſt of our Winters, and being green, and fit for 
Uſe ſo early in the Spring, renders them worthy of a 
Place in all good Kitchen Gardens. . : 

The Cives are a very ſmall Sort of Onion, which 
never produces Bulbs, and ſeldom grows above 6 Inches 
high in the Blade, which is very ſmall and flander, and 
are in round Bunches; this was formerly much uſed 
for Sallads in Spring, as being milder than thoſe Onions 
which had ſtood thro' the Winter; theſe are propagated 
by parting their Roots like the former, are alſo very 
hardy, and will be fit for Uſe early in Spring. ; 

The We1:h Onions are only propagated for Spring Uſe 
alſo; theſe never make any Bulb, and are therefore only 
fit to be uſed green for Sallads, Sc. They are ſown 
about the End of July, in Beds of about 3 Feet and a 
Half wide, leaving Alleys of 2 Feet broad to go be- 
tween the Beds to clean them; in a Fortnight they will 
appear above Ground, and muſt be carefully cleared 
from Weeds; towards the Middle of Ofober their 
Blades will die away, and the whole Spot ſeem naked, 


Which hath led many to dig up the Ground again, ſup- 


poſing the Crop totally loſt; whereas, if they ſtand un- 
diſturbed, they will come up again very ſtrong in Fanu- 
ary, and from that Time grow vigorouſly, reſiſting all 
Weathers, and by March will be fit to draw for young 
Onions ; they are, in the Markets, more valued than any 
other Sort at that Seaſon, extremely green and fine, 
though much ſtronger than the common Onion in Taſte, 
approaching nearer Garlick, which hath occaſioned their 
being leſs eſteemed for the Table: but as no Winter, 
however hard, will hurt them, it is proper to have a few 
to ſupply the Table, in Caſe the common Sort ſhould be 
deſtroyed by Froſts. 

The Roots of theſe Onions, if planted out at 6 or 8 
Inches Diſtance, in March, will produce ripe Sceds in 
Autumn, but it will be in ſmall Quantities the firſt 


' Year, therefore the ſame Roots ſhould remain unremov- 


ed, which the 2d and 3d Year will produce many Stems, 


and afford a good Supply of Seeds; theſe Roots will 


abide many Years good, but ſhould be tranſplanted and 
parted every 2d or 3d Year, which will cauſe them to 
produce ſtrong Seeds. 

CEPHALANTHUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 105. Platans- 
cepbalus. Paill. Acad. R. Scien. 1722. Button Wood. 

The Characters are, 

It hath a Number of ſmall Flowers, which are collected 
into a ſpherical Head; theſe bade no common Empealement, 
but each particular Flower bath a Funnel.ſbaped Empale- 
ment, divided into four Parts ot the Toh: th: Flnaver 75 
Funnel-ſba:+d, of one Petal, divided ©! 1: Top rnto four 
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Parts, incleſing four Stamina, which are inſerted in the 
Petal, and are ſborter than the Tube, being terminated by 
globular Summits. The Germen is ſituated under the Flow. 
er, ſupporting a Style, which is longer than the Petal, and 
is crowned by a globular Stigma; the Germen becomes a glo- 
bular hairy Capſule, inclofing one or two oblang angular 
Seeds ; theſe are joined to an Axis, and form a round Head. 
The Species are, 

r. CEPHALANTHUS foliis oppoſitis terniſque. Flor. 
Virg. 15. Button Tree with Leaves growing oppoſite by 
threes. This is the Scabioſa dendraides Americana ternis 
foliis caulem ambientibus, floribus ochbroleucis. Pluk, Alm. 
336. Tree-like American Scabioſe with three Leaves ſur- 
rounding the Stalk, and yellowiſh white Flowers. 

2. CxrnaLanTHvus foliis oppyſitis. Flor. Zeyl. 53. 
Cepbalanthus with Leaves growing oppoſite. This is the 
Platanocephales citrii foliis bijugis, capite majoare. Vaill. 
Arad. R. Scien. 1722. Button Tree with Citron Leaves 
joined together, and a larger Head | 

The 1ſt Sort grows naturally in North America, from 
whence the Seeds are annually ſent to Europe, and of late 
great Numbers of the Plants have been raiſed in the Gar- 
dens of the Curious; but there are no very large Plants 
in the Engliſh Gardens; the largeſt J have ſeen are in 
the curious Gardens of his Grace the Duke of Argyle, 
at Whitton, near Heunſlow, where they thrive better than 
in almoſt any other Place where they have been planted, 
ſo that in a moiſt Soil they will do the beſt. 

This ſeldom riſes higher than 6 or 7 Feet in this Coun- 
try. The Branches come out by Pairs, oppoſite at each 
Joint; the Leaves alfo ſtand oppoſite, fometimes by Pairs, 
and at others, 3 ariſe at the ſame Joint, ſtanding round 
the Branch ; theſe are near 3 Inches long, and one and a 
Quarter broad, having a ftrong Vein running longitudi- 
nally through the Middle, and ſome ſmall tranſverſe 
Veins from that .to the Borders; they are of a light 
green, and their Foot Stalks change to a reddiſh Colour 
next the Branches; the Ends of the Branches are termi- 
nated by looſe Spikes of ſpherical Heads, about the Size 
of a Marble, each of which are compoſed of many 
ſmall Flowers, by Funnel-ſhaped, of a whitiſh yellow Co- 
lour, faſtened toan Axis which ſtands in the Middle; theſe 
appear in Juh, and, in warm Seaſons, are ſucceeded by 
Seeds, which have ſometimes ripened in England. 

Theſe Plants are propagated chiefly by Seeds (though 
there has been ſome raifed from Cuttings) theſe ſhould 
be ſown in Pots, for the greater Conveniency of remov- 
ing them into a ſhady Situation, 'or where they may have 
Shelter. If the Seeds can be procured ſo early as to ſow 
them before Chriſtmas, the Plants will come up the fol- 
lowing Summer ; but if they are ſown in Spring, they 
generally remain a Year in the Ground; in ſuch Caſe, 
the Pots ſhould be placed in the Shade that Summer, 
and placed the Autumn following under a common 
Frame to ſhelter them from Froſt, and the Spring fol- 
lowing the Plants will come up. 

The iſt Year, when the Plants come up, it is neceſ- 
fary to ſhade them in hot dry Weather, while they are 
young; at which Time they are often deſtroyed by be- 
ing too much expoſed; nor ſhould the Watering be ne- 
glefted ; for as theſe Plants naturally grow on moiſt 
Ground, when they are not duly watered in dry Wea- 
ther, the young Plants Janguiſh and decay. 
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The next Autumn, when the Leaves begin to drop, 
the young Plants may be tranſplanted into Nurſery Beds, 
which ſhould be a little defended from cold Winds; and, 
it the Soil is moiſt, they will ſucceed much better than 
in dry Ground; but where it happens otherwiſe, it will 
be abſolutely neceſſary to water them in dry Weather, 
otherwiſe there will be great Danger of the Plants dying 
in the Middle of Summer, which has been the Cale in 
many Gardens where theſe Plants were raiſed. 

In theſe Nurſery Beds the Plants may remain a Year 
or two (according to the Progreſs they have made, or 
the Diſtance they were planted); then they may be taken 
up in Odiober, and tranſplanted where they are to re- 
main. I have mentioned but one Seaſon for tranſplant- 
ing them, yet this may alſo be performed in Spring, eſpe- 


cially if the Ground is moiſt into which they are remov- 


ed, or the Plants are duly watered if the Spring ſhould 
prove dry, otherwiſe there will be more Hazard of their 
rowing when removed at this Seaſon. 

Theſe Plants make a pretty Variety among other 
hardy Trees and Shrubs, being extreme hardy in reſpect 
to Cold; but they delight in a moiſt light Soil, where 
they will grow very faſt, and their Leaves will be larger 
than in dry Land. 

The - Sort grows 28 in Africa, alſo in India; 
but is very rare in the Engliſh Gardens; this in the natu- 
ral Places of its Growth, it becomes a large Tree, but 
the Plants which are in Europe, make but little Progeſs. 

It is tender when young, ſo requires a Stove to preſerve 

82 the Winter; but after it obtains Strength, 

fill live in a good Green-houſe. It is very difficult to 
propagate here, which occaſions its Scarcity. 

CERASTIUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 518. Myoſotis. 
Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 244. Tab. 126, Mouſe-ear, or 
Mouſe-ear Chickweed, in French, Oreille de Souris. 

The Charaders are, 

It bath a permanent five-leaved Empalement, which 
ſpreads open ; the Flower bath obtuſe bifid Petals, 
which are as large as the Empalement. It hath ten ſlender 
Stamina, ſborter than the Petals, and terminated by roun- 
diſb Summits. In the Center is ſituated an oval Germen, 


from which ariſe five Styles, which are bairy, ereft, and 


crowned with obtuſe Stigmas ; the Empalement afterward, 

becomes an oval cylindrical, or globular Capſule with one 

Cell, opening at the Top, containing many roundiſh Seeds. 
The Species are, 

1. CxRASHIUNM folits lanccolatis, pedunculis ramoſis, 
r Lin. Sp. Plant. 439. Ceraſtium with 
Spear-ſhaped Leaves, branching Foot Stalks, and roun- 
diſh Capſules. Myeſotis incana repens. Tourn, Hoary 
creeping Mouſe-ear, by ſome called Sea Pink. 

2. CkRASTIUM foliis oblongis, tomentoſis, pedunculis 
rameſis, capſulis globoſis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 440. Ceraſtium 
with oblong woolly Leaves, branching Foot Stalks, and 
globular Capſules. This is the Myoſotis tomenteſa, lina- 
rie folio anguſtiore. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 245. Woolly 
Mouſe-ear with a narrow Toad-flax Leaf. 

3. CxxAsTIUM foliis lanceolatis, caule dicbotome ra- 
 moſiſſimo, capſulis ereflis. Prod. Leyd. 450. Ceraſtium 
with Spear-ſhaped Leaves, a very branching Stalk di- 
vided in twos, and upright Capſules. This is the Mo- 
ſotis Hiſpanica ſegetum. Tourn. Inſi. R. H. 245. Spaniſh 
Corn Mouſe- ear, or Horned Chickweed. 

4 CrxAs TUM Haribut pentandriis, petalis integris, 


of 


Lin, Sp. Plant. 438. =” 8 with Flowers having five 


Stamina, and entire Petals, 

5. CERASTIUM folits connatis. Hort. Cliff. 173, C. 
raſtium whoſe Teaves are joined. This is the Myrſotif 
Orientalis perfoliata folio lychnidis, Tourn. Cor. 18. Fat. 
ern perfoliated Mouſe-ear with a Lychnis Leaf. 

The iſt Sort grows naturally in France and Italy, and 
was formerly cultivated in the Engliſh Gardens under 
the Title of Sea Pink; it was planted as an Edging to 
keep up the Earth of Borders, before the Dwarf Box 
was brought to England, ſince which all thoſe Plants for- 
merly uſed for this Purpoſe have been negleQed. Thi, 
Plant is very unfit for this Uſe, becauſe its creeping 
Branches ſpread into the Walks where they put out 
Roots into the Gravel, ſo that unleſs frequently cut 
off, they cannot be kept within Compals, | 

This Sort ſends out many weak Stalks, which trail on 
the Ground, and put out Roots at their Joints, where- 
by it propagates faſt; the Leaves are placed by Pair; 
oppoſite, they are two Inches long, and Half an Inch 
broad, theſe are very hoary; thoſe next the Root ate 
much ſmaller than the upper; Flowers come out from 
the Side of the Stalks on ſlender Foot Stalks, which 
branch out into ſeveral ſmaller, each ſupporting a white 
Flower, compoſed of five Petals, ſpilt at the Top. The 
whole Flower has the Appearance of Chickweed Flow- 
ers, but is larger; it flowers in May. 

This Sort propagates too faſt when admitted into 
Gardens, ſo may be planted between Stones on the Side 
of Grottos, where it will thrive without Care. 

The Seeds of the 2d Sort I received from ria; this 
is by Parkinſon titled Hoary narrow-leaved Pink. The 
Leaves of this are narrower than thoſe of the former, 
and much whiter ; the Stalks grow more ereCt, and the 
Seed Veſſels rounder, in which their chief Difference 
conſiſts. This is a trailing Plant, and propagates as the 
former, being equally hardy. It flowers in May and 
June, and the Seeds ripen in Auguſt. | 

The 3d Sort is annual; this grows naturally on arable 
Land in Spain, from whence the Seeds were ſent to 
England, where it is allowed a Place in Botanick Gardens 
for Variety, but hath not much Beauty ; this hath 
branching Stalks, which grow about 6 Inches high, di- 
viding 3 Pairs, the Flowers coming out in the Middle 
of the Di 
whole Plant has a clammy Moiſture, which ſticks to 
the Fingers. Fhis flowers in May, and the Seeds ripen 
in July. If the Seeds are ſown in Autumn, they ſuc- 
ceed better than in Spring, or if they are permitted 
to fall, the Plants will riſe without Care. 

The 4th Sort is very like the 3d in its whole Appear- 
ance, and differs from it, in having but five Stamina in 
the Flower, whereas the other hath ten. This was diſ- 
covered by Mr. Lefling, a Pupil of Dr. Linneus's, in 
Spain, from whence he ſent the Seeds to Cyſal, Part of 
which was ſent me by the Doctor. 

The 5th Sort was diſcovered by Dr. Tournefort, in the 
Levant, from whence he ſent the Seeds to the Royal 
Garden at Parts, they have been ſince communicated to 
moſt of the curious L Gardens in Europe. This 
is an annual Plant, which riſes with an upright Stalk a 
Foot high; the lower Leaves have much Reſemblance 
to thoſe of the Lychnir, which is called Lobels Catchfly, 
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ſo that when the Plants are young, it is not eaſy to diſ- 
tinguiſh them. The Stalks are garniſhed with Leaves of 
the fame Shape, but ſmaller ; theſe are placed by Pairs, 
and embrace the Stalks at their Baſe. The Flowers 
come out at the Top of the Stalks, and alſo from the 
Wings of the Leaves, on the upper Part of the Stalks, 
which are white, and ſhaped like thoſe of Chickweed. 
They appear in May and Zune, and are ſucceeded by beak- 
ed G ſules, containing many roundiſh Seeds. 

If the Seeds of this Sort are ſown in Autumn, they will 
rote certainly grow than thoſe which are ſown Spring, or 
il the Seeds are permitted to ſcatter, the Plants will come 
up and live through the Winter, and will require no 
other Care but to keep them clean from Weeds. 

There are many other Species of this Genus than are 
here enumerated, which are Weeds in many Parts of 
England, therefore not worthy of Notice here. 

CERASUS the Cherry Tree, in French Ceriſier. 

I ſhall firſt enumerate the Sorts which are ſpecifically 
different from each other, and then mention the Varie- 
ties of theſe Fruits, which are cultivated in the Engliſb 
Gardens, many of which ſeem to differ ſo eſſentially 
from each other, that they may be allowed as ſpecifick 
Differences; but as I have not had an Opportunity of 
trying the various Sorts from Seeds, to ſee it they alter, 
ſo I choſe to inſert them only as Varieties, till further 
Obſervation may better ſettle their Boundaries, 

The Species are, 

1. CxRAsSus foliis ovato-lanceolatis, ſerratis. The com- 
mon, or Kentiſh Cherry, with round, red, acid Fruit. 

2. CERAsUs mayor ac ſylveſtris, frufiu ſubdulci nigro 
colere inficiente. C. B. P. 450. Greater wild Cherry Tree 
with a ſweetiſn Fruit, whole Juice affords a black Colour. 

3. Cxrasvs foliis ovato-lancerlatis, flaribus confertis. 


- Cherry Tree with oval Spear-ſhaped Leaves, and Flow- 


ers growing in Cluſters. This is the Ceraſus racemoſa ber- 
tenſes, C. H. F. Commonly called the Cluſter Cherry. 

4. Ctrasus fleribut corymboſit, foliis ovatis, Lin. Sp. 
Plant, Cherry Tree with Flowers growing in round 
Bunches, and oval Leaves. Ceraſus ſy/veſtris amara, ma- 
baleb putata. I. B. The Mabaleb or perfumed Cherry. 

5. Cerasvus pumila Canadenſis, oblongo anguſlo folio 
fructu parvo. Du Hamel. Dwarf Canada Cherry, with 
oblong narrow Leaves, and a ſmall Fruit, called Rageu- 
miner, Nega, or Minel in Canada. 

The iſt Sort is the common Kentiſh Cherry, fo well 
known, as to need no Deſcription. From this Sort, 
it bath been ſuppoſed, moſt of the Varieties which are 
cultivated in the Engliſh Gardens, have been raiſed ; but 
a5 there are very great Differences in the Size and Shape 
of their Leaves, as alſo in the Shoots of the Trees, 
from thoſe of this Sort, I think it is very doubtful, where 
the Boundaries of their ſpecifick Differences terminate: 
However, I ſhall comply with the Generality of mo- 
dern Botaniſts, in ſuppoſing the following Sorts to have 
been produced from the Seeds of this, as we have not 
ſuffcient Experiments to determine otherwiſe. 

The Early May Cherry. The Black Heart. 

The May Duke Cherry. The Amber Heart. 

The Archduke Cherry. The Ox Heart. 

The Flemiſh Cherry. The Lukeward. 

The Red Heart. The Carnation. 

The White Heart. The Hertfordſhire Heart. 

The Morello Yellow Spaniſh Cherr. 
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The Bleeding Heart, 

Two Sorts with double Flowers, one larger and fuller 
than the other. "Theſe are propagated for Ornament. 

The 2d Sort is the Black Cherry, ſuppoſed to be a 
Native of England. This grows to a large Tree, fit for 
Timber, and is frequently found growing in the Woods. 
From this the only Varieties which I have ever known 
raiſed by Seeds, are the Black Coroun, and the ſmall 
Wild Cherry of which there are two or three Varieties, 
which differ in the Size and Colour of their Fruit. 

"Theſe Wild Cherries are very proper to plant in Parks, 


becauſe they grow to a large Size, make beautiful Trees, 


and in Spring when they are in Flower, are very orna- 
mental. "The Fruit of them will be good Food for Birds; 
and when the Trees are cut down, the Wood is very 
uſcful for Turners. Theſe Trees will thrive in poor 
Land, better than moſt other Sorts; ſo there is an Ad- 
vantage in propagating them in thoſe Places. The French 
often plant them for Avenues to their Houſes, on Land 
where they cannot get any other Trees to thrive ; they 
alſo cultivate them in their Woods, to cut for Hoops, 
for which they are greatly eſteemed. 

The Stones ofchis Sort are generally ſown for raiſing 
Stocks, to graft or bud the other Sorts of Cherries upon, 
being of quicker Growth, and longer Duration than ei- 
ther of the other ; ſo are prefered to them. | 

The Wood of the 4th Sort, is by the French greatly 
eſteemed for making Cabinets, becauſe it hath an agree- 
able Odour. This, and the Wood of the Bird Cherry, 
paſs under the Appellation of Bais de Sainte Lucie; but 
the Bird Cherry is the true Sort. 

The 5th Sort was brought from Canada, where it 
grows naturally, to the Gardens in France, where it is 
cultivated as a flowering Shrub for Ornament. The 
Stones of this were ſent me by Dr. Bernard de Fuſſien, 
Profeſſor of Botany at Paris, which ſucceeded very well 
in the Chelſea Garden; but by comparing this with a Spe- 
cimen of the old — or Ceraſus humilis of Ge- 


rard, and other old Writers, I find it tobe the ſame Plant, | 


for it agrees exactly with their Deſcriptions of it. 

This is a low Shrub, which ſeldom grows more than 
3 or 4 Feet high, ſending out many horizontal Branches, 
which ſpread on every Side, and are very ſubject to fall 
on the Ground, where they will put out Roots, and there- 


by multiply. The young Branches have a very ſmooth . 
Bark, inclining toward red; the Leaves are long, nar- 


row, very ſmooth, and entire, having the Appearance of 
ſome Sorts of Willow Leaves; of a light green on their 
upper Side, but of a bluiſh, or Sea-green, on their under: 
The Flowers come out from the Side of the Branches, 2 
3 or 4 rifing at the ſame Joint, moſt Part of the Length 
of the young Shoots ; theſe are ſhaped like thoſe of the 
common Cherry, but are ſmaller, ſtanding upon long 
ſlender Foot Stalks. The Fruit is kke thoſe of the ſmall 
wild Cherry, but hath a bitteriſh Flavour. It flow- 
ers about the ſame Time as the other Sorts of Cherries, 
and the Fruit ripens in July; theſe Fruit are good Food 
for Birds, ſo the French plant them among their other 
Shrubs, to entice tke Birds to harbour there. x 
It is eaſily propagated by laying down the Branches 
carly in Spring, which will take Root by the following 
Autumn, when they may be taken off, and either planted 
in a Nurſery, or to the Places where they are deſigned 
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to remain. It may alſo be propagated by ſuwing tc 
Stones in the ſame — as other Cherries. 

All the Sorts of Cherries which are uſually cultivated 
in Fruit Gardens, are propagated by budding or grafting 
the ſeveral Kinds into Stocks of the Black or wild Red 
Cherries, which are ſtrong Shooters, and of a longer Du- 
Tation than = of the Garden Kinds, The Stones 
of theſe two Kinds are ſown in a Bed of light ſandy 
Earth in Autumn (or are preſerved in Sand till Spring, 
and then ſowed); When theſe Stocks ariſe, they mult be 
careſully weeded ; and if in dry Weather you refreſh 
them with Water, it will greatly promote their Growth. 
Theſe young Stocks ſhould remain in theſe Nurſery Beds 
till the ſecond Autumn after ſowing ; at which Time 
you ſhould prepare an open Spot of good freſh Earth, 
which ſhould be well worked ; but if the Soil is freſh, it 


will be the better. In this Ground, in October, = ſhould 


lant out the young Stocks at 3 Feet Diſtance Row trom 
w, and about a Foot aſunder in the Rows ; being 


careful, in taking them from the Seed Beds, to looſen 


their Roots well with a Spade, to prevent their breaking ; 
alſo to prune their Roots; and if they are inclinable to 
root downwards, ſhorten the Tap Root, to cauſe it to 
put out lateral Roots; but do not prune their Tops, for 
this they will not endure. | 
The ſecond Year after planting out, if they take well, 
they will be fit to bud, if they are intended for Dwarfs ; 
but if for Standards, they will not be tall enough until 
the fourth Year; for they ſhould be budded or grafted 
near ſix Feet from the Ground, for otherwiſe the Graft 
will not advance much in Height; ſo that it will be im- 
poſſible to make a good Tree trom ſuch as are grafted 
low, unleſs the Graft is trained upward. 
The uſual Way with the Nurſery Gardeners is, to 


bud their Stocks in Summer, and ſuch of them as mil- 
carry, they graft the ſuccceding Spring (the Manner of - 


theſe Operations will be deſcribed under their proper 


Heads). Thoſe Trees where the Buds have taken, muſt 


be headed off in the Beginning of March, about ſix Inches 
above the Bud ; and when the Bud hath ſhot in Summer, 
if you fear its being blown out by the Winds, you may 
f. it up with ſome Baſs, or ſuch ſoft Fying, to that 
Part of the Stock which was left above the Bud. Ihe 
Autumn following theſe Trees will be fit to remove. But 
if your Ground is not ready to receive them, they may 


remain two Years before they are tranſplanted ; in doing 


which, you muſt obſerve not to head them, as is by many 
practiſed; for this, very often, is immediate Death to 
them; but if they ſurvive it, they ſeldom recover this 
Amputation in fave or ſix Years. 

If they are for a Wall, I would adviſe the planting 
Dwarfs between the Standards; ſo that while the Dwarts 
are filling the Bottom of the Walls, the Standards will 
cover the 'Tops, and produce a great deal of Fruit : But 
theſe, as the Dwarfs riſe to fill the Walls, muſt be cut 
away, to make Room for them: And when the Dwarf 
Trees cover the Walls, the Standards ſhould be entirely 


taken away. But I would adviſe, never to plant Standard 


Cherries over other Fruits, for no other Sort of Fruit 
will proſper well under the Drip of Cherries. 

When theſe 'Trees are taken up from the Nurſery, 
their Roots muſt be ſhortened, and all the bruiſed Parts 
cut off; as alſo the ſmall Fibres, which would dry, grow 
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mouldy, and be a great Prejudice to the new Fibres ; ud 
muſt alſo cut off the dead Part of the Stock which 4; 
left above the Bud, cloſe down to the back Part of it 
that the Stock may be covered by the Bud. If theſe 
Trees are deſigned for a Wall, obſerve to place the Bug 
directly from the Wall, that the back Part of the Stock 
that was cut, may be hid from Sight. The Soil that 
Cherries thrive beſt in, is a freſh Hazel Loam ; but if 
the Soil is a dry Gravel, they will not live many Years 
and will be perpetually blighted in the Spring, 

The Sorts commonly planted againſt Walls are the 
Early May, and May Duke, which ſhould have a South 
aſpected Wall. The Hearts and common Duke will thrive 
on a Weſt Wall; and in order to continue this Sort later 
in the Seaſon, they are frequently planted againſt North 
and North Weſt aſpected Walls, where they ſucceed very 
well; and the Morello on a North Wall; which laſt i; 


chiefly planted for preſerving. The Hearts are all of them 


il] Bearers; for which Reaſon they are ſeldom planted 
againſt Walls: But I am apt to believe, if they were 


. grafted upon the Bird Cherry, and managed properly, 


that Defe& might be remedied ; for this Stock (as I am 
informed) will render Cherries very fruitful ; and havin 
the ſame Effect on Cherries, as the Paradiſe Stock hath 
on Apples, they may be kept in leſs Compaſs; which i 
an Experiment well worth the Trial. 

Your Trees, if planted againſt a Wall, ſhould be placed 
at leaſt 20, or 24 Feet aſunder, with a Standard Tree be- 
tween each Dwarf: This will be found a reaſonable Di- 
ſtance, when we conſider that Cherry Trees will extend 
as far as Apricocks, and many other Sorts of Fruit. 

In pruning theſe Trees, you ſhould never ſhorten their 
Shoots ; for the moſt Part of them produce their Fruit 
Buds at their extreme Part, which, when ſhortened, are 
cut off, and this often occaſions the Death of the Shoot : 
heir Branches ſhould be therefore trained in at ful! 
Length horizontally, obſerving in May, where there is 
a Vacancy in the Wall, to ſtop ſome ſtrong adjoining 
Branches, which will occaſion their putting out two or 
more Shoots ; by which Means, at that Seafon of the 
Year, you may always get a Supply of Wood for co- 
vering the Wall; at the fame Time all foreright Shoots 
ſhould be diſplaced by the Hand; for if they are ſufered 
to grow till Winter, they will not only deprive the bear- 
ing Branches of their proper Supply of Nouriſhment, 
but when they are cut out, it occaſions the Tree to gum 
in that Part (for Cherries bear the Kriſe the worſt of 
any Sort of Fruit Trees); but be careful not to rub off 
the Fides or Spurs, which are produced upon the two 
and three Years old Wood; for it is upon theſe that the 
greateſt Part of the Fruit are produced; which Fides 
will continue fruitful for ſeveral Years. It is for want of 
duly obſerving this Caution, that Cherry Trees are of- 
ten ſeen ſo untruitful, eſpecially the Morello, which the 
the more it is cut, the weaker it ſhoots; and, at laſt, by 
frequent pruning, I have known a whole Wall 'of them 
deſtroyed ; which, if they had been ſuffered to grow 
without pruning, might have lived many Years, and 
produced large Quantities of Fruit, 

Cherry Trees are alſo planted for Orchards in many 
Parts of England, particularly in Kent, where there are 
large Plantations of theſe. 1 


for their ſtanding is 40 feet ſquare, at which Space they 
are 
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.- are leſs ſubject to Blight, than when they are cloſer 


'anted ; the Ground may be tilled between them al- 
moſt as well as if it were entirely clear, eſpecially while 
the Trees are young; and the often ſtirring the Grourd, 
provided you do not diſturb their Roots, will greatly 
help the Trees ; but when they are grown ſo big as to 
ſhade the Ground, the Drip of their Leaves will ſuffer 

few Things to thrive under them. Theſe Standard 
Trees ſhould be planted in a Situation defended as much 
as pofſible from ſtrong Weſterly Winds, which are very 
apt to break their tender Branches; this occaſions their 
ming, and is very prejudicial to them. 

The Sorts beſt approved for Orchards are the common 
Red, or Kentiſh Cherry, the Duke, and Lukeward ; 
which are plentiful Bearers. But Orchards of theſe are 
now ſcarcely worth planting, except where Land is very 
cheap; for the Uncertainty of their bearing with the 
Trouble in gathering the Fruit, and the fmall Price it 
commonly yields, hath occaſioned the deſtroying many 
Orchards in Kent, within a few Years paſt. 

This Fruit was brought out of Pontus, at the Time 
of the Mithridatic Victory by Lucullus, in the Year of 
the City 680, and were brought into Britain about An. 
Dom. 55. and were ſoon after ſpread through moſt Parts 
of Europe ; it being _ eſteemed for its Farlineſs, 
being one of the firſt of the Tree Fruit that appears to 
welcome in the approaching Fruit Seaſon. 

'This Sort of Fruit hath been by many People grafted 
upon the Laurel, to which it is a Congener; but what 
Effect it hath either in the Growth of the Tree, or its 
Fruit, I have not been yet able to underſtand ; though 
this Practice is as old as Hiay, who ſays it gives the Fruit 
a very pleaſant Bitterneſs: But there is little to be de- 

upon in the Writings of the Ancients, with re- 
ſpect to the ſeveral Sorts of Trees being grafted on each 
other ; very few of thoſe we find mentioned by them to 
have been ——_ practiſed, will ſucceed with us. Nor 
is it owing to the Difference of Climate, as ſome have 
ſuppoſed, who are inclinable to believe whatever they 
find related in thoſe Books, eſpecially in the Buſineſs of 

Huſbandry and Gardening, whereas many of their Rules 
for the practical Part of Huſbandry, are not founded on Ex- 
ä but are mere Theory; for from many repeated 

rials, made with the utmoſt Care, by Perſons of the beſt 

Skill, it appears that no two Sorts of Trees, of different Ge- 
nuſes, will take upon each other. However, the Laurel and 
the Cherry being of the ſame Genus, or ſo near of Kin 
as to be ranked together by moſt Botaniſts, will take upon 
each other by grafting. But | have not yet ſeen any of 
the Trees ſo grafted, which have lived to be of any con- 
ſiderable Size ; though I have ſeen many Trees ſo graft- 
ed, which have lived a few Years, but have made a very 
poor Progreſs ; nor do | remember ta have ſeen any Fruit 
upon the Cherry Trees which were grafted on the Lau- 
tels; therefore cannot determine what Effect this has on 
the Flavour of the Fruit. 

There are ſome Perſons who graft the Duke, and o- 
ther Sorts of Cherries upon the Morello Cherry, which 


is but a weak Shooter, in order to check the luxuriant 


Growth of their Trees ; which will ſucceed for three or 
four Years; but they are not of long Duration, nor have 
| ever ſeen one Tree ſo grafted, which had made Shoots 
above 6 or 8 Inches long ; but they were cloſely covered 


with Bloſſoms, ſo may produce ſome Fruit in a ſmall 
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Compaſs ; but theſe are Experiments unfit to be carried 
into general Uſe, and only proper to ſatisfy Curioſity, for 
15 It not much better to 3 the Trees a greater une 
of Room againſt the Walls, when one Tree, fo planted, 
and properly managed, will produce more Fruit than 29 
of theſe Trees, or twice that Number when planted too 
cloſe, though they are grafted upon the Black Cherry,, 
or any other free Stock. 

The Early, or May Cherry, is firſt ripe ; ſo one or 
two Trees of this Sort may be allowed a Place in a Gar- 
den, where there is Room for Variety. The next ripe 
is the May Duke, which is a larger Fruit and more valu- 
able. After this comes the Archduke, which, if per- 
mited to hang upon the Tree till quite ripe, is an ex- 
cellent Cherry ; but few Perſons have Patience to let 
them hang their full Time, fo rarely have them in Per- 
fection, for theſe ſhould not be gathered before Midſum- 
mer, and if they hang a Fortnight longer they will be 
better. This is to be underſliood of the Situation near 
London, where they ripen a Fortnight earlier than in 
Places forty Miles diſtant, unleſs they have a very warm 
ſheltered Situation. When this Sort is planted againſt 
North Walls, the Fruit may be continued till Auguff, 
but theſe muſt be protected from Birds, or they will 
deſtroy them. 

The Hertfordſbire Cherry, is a Sort of Heart Cherry, 
but a firmer and better flavoured Fruit; it will not 
ripen earlier than the End of July, or Beginning of Au- 
guſt, and is the more valuable, for its coming when the 
other Sorts of Cherries are gone. This is not very com- 
mon in the Nurſeries as yet; but as it is one of the 
beſt Kinds of Cherries, it is not to be doubted but ina 
=y Time it will be as common as any of the other 

ts. 

The Morello Cherry, is generally planted againſt 
Walls to a North Alped. and the Fruit commonly uſed 
for Preſerving, yet where planted to a better Aſpect, 
and ſuffered to — upon the Trees until thoroughly 
ripe, 1s a very good Fruit for the Table; therefore two 
or three of the Trees of this Sort ſhould have Place 
where there is Plenty of Walling, upon a South-weſt 
Wall, where they will ripen perteQly by the Middle of 
Auguſt, at which Time they will be an acceptable Fruit. 

The Carnation Cherry is alſq valuable for coming late 
in the Seaſon, this is a very firm fleſhy Fruit, but is not 
the beſt Bearer. This Sort will ripen very well on Ef- 
paliers ; and by this Means, the Fruit may be continued 
longer in the Seaſon. 

The large Spaniſh Cherry is nearly allied to the Duke 
Chcrcy, from which it ſeems to be my a. Variety acci- 
dentally obtained ; this ripens ſoon. after the common 
Duke Cherry, and very hg paſſes for it. 5 

The yellow Spaniſh Cherry is of an oval Shape, and of 
an Amber Colour; this ripens late, and is a ſweet Cherry, 
but not of a rich Flavour, and being but a middling 
Bearer, is not often admitted into curious Gardens, un- 
leſs where Variety is chiefly conſidered. 

The Corone, or Coroun Cherry, is like the Black 
Heart; but a little rounder ; this is a very good Bearer, ' 
and an excellent Fruit, ſo ſhould have a Place in ever} 
good Fruit Garden. This ripens the Middle of 7uly. 

The Lukeward ripers ſoon after the Corone ag f. 
this is a good Bearer, and a very good Fruit ; it is 1 - 
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dark Colour, not ſo black as the Corone; this will do 

well in Standards. 

The Black Cherry is ſeldom grafted or budded, but 
is generally ſown for Stocks to graft the other Kinds of 
Cherries upon ; but where Perſons are curious to have 
the beſt flavoured of this Sort of Fruit, they ſhould be 
propagated by grafting from ſuch Trees as produce the 
beſt Fruit. This Sort of Cherry is frequently planted 
in Wilderneſſes, where it will grow to a large Size, and, 
at the Time of its flowering, will make a Variety, and 
the Fruit will be Food for the Birds. 

The Double-flowering Cherry is alſo propagated for 
the Beauty of the Flowers, which are extremely fine, 
being as double and large as a Cinnamon Roſe ; and-theſe 
being produced in large Bunches on every Part of the 
Tree, render it one of the moſt beautiful Trees of the 
Spring. Some of the Flowers, which are leſs double, 
will often produce ſome Fruit, which the very double 
Flowers will not ; but this Defe& is ſufficiently recom- 

penced in the Beauty of its Flowers. This is propagated 
by budding or grafting on the Black or Wild Cherry 

Stock, and the Trees are very proper to intermix with 
the ſecond Growth of flowering Trees. 

CERASUS RACEMOSA. See Padus. 

 CERATONIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 983. Siligua Tourn. 

In. The Carob, or St. Fohn's Bread, in French Carouge. 

The Charatters are, 

It is male and female in diſtin Trees, The male Flow- 
ers have large Empalements, divided into 5 Parts ; they 
have no Petals, but bave 5 long Stamina, terminated by 
large Summits. The female Flowers have Empalements of one 
Leaf, divided by 5 Tubercles ; they have no Petals, but a 

fleſby Germen ſituated within the Receptacle, ſupporting a 
fender Style, crowned by a Stigma in form of a Head. The 
Germen becomes a long fleſhy compreſſed Pod, divided by tranſ- 
verſe Partitions, each baving 1 large roundiſh — Seed, 

We have but one Specie of this Plant, viz. 

1. CxRATONIA. H. L. The Carob Tree, or St. 
1 Bread. This is the Siligua edulis of Caſpar Bau- 

in, and the Caroba of Dale. 

This Tree is very common in Spain, Italy, and the 
Levant, Where it grows in the Hedges, and produces a 
great Quantity of long, flat, brown coloured Pods, which 
are thick, meally, and of a ſweetiſh Taſte. Theſe Pods 
are many Times eaten by the Poorer Sort of Inhabitants, 
when they have a Scarcity of other Food, but they are 
apt to looſen the Belly, and cauſe Gripings of the Bowels. 
Theſe Pods are directed by the College of Phyſicians to 
enter ſome medicinal Preparations, for which Purpoſe 
they are often brought-from Abroad. 

In Eagland ihe Tree is preſerved by ſuch as delight in 
exotick Plants, as a Curioſity ; the Leaves always con- 
timue green; and being different in Shape from moſt other 
Plan:s, afford an agreeable Variety, when intermixed with 
Oranges, Myrtles, &c. in the Green-houſe, 

Theſe Plants are propagated from Seeds, which, when 
brought over freſh in the Pods, will grow very well, if 
ſown in Spring upon a moderate hot Bed; when the 
Plants come We ny ſhould be carefully tranſplanted, 
each into a ſmall Pot filled with light rich Earth, and. 
plunged into another moderate hot Bed ; obſerving to 
water and ſhade them until they have taken Root; after 
which let them have Air in Proportion to the Heat of the 


Weather. In Tune inure them to the open Air by De- 
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frees, and in July they ſhould be removed out of the hot 
ed, and placed in a warm Situation, where they may 
remain until the Beginning of Oober, when they ſhoulg 
be removed into the Green-houſe, placing them where 
they may have free Air in mild Weather; for they are 
_y hardy, and require only to be ſheltered in hard 
roſts. hen the Plants have remained in the Pots 
three or four Years. and have gotten Strength, ſome of 
them my be turned out of the Pots in Spring, and planted 
in the full Ground, in a warm Situation, where they will 
endure the Cold of our ordinary Winters very well, but 
muſt have ſome Shelter in very hard Weather. 

I have not yet ſeen any of theſe Trees produce Flowers 
though from ſome which have been planted ſome Time 
againſt Walls, it is probable there may be Flowers and 
Fruit in a few Years ; though it cannot be expected that 
the Fruit will ever ripen in this Country. 

CERBERA. Lia. Gen, Plant. 260. Thevetia. Lin. Hor: 
Cui 76. Prod. Leyd. 413. Abouai. Tourn. Inſi. 

* rats are, fo 

e Empalement is compoſed of frue ſharp-pointed Leaves, 
which 2 open, and 2 away. HF is of one 
Leaf, Funnel-ſhaped, baving a long Tube, and is ſpread open 
at the Top, where it is divided into five large Segment,, 
which are obtuſe, and ſtand oblique to the Auth of the 
Tube; it hath five Stamina ſituated in the Middle of the 
Tube, which are terminated by ere#l Summits, which ſtand 
cloſe together ; in the Center is ſituated a roundiſh Germen, 
ſupporting a ſhort Style, crowned by a Stigma in form of a 
Head ; the Germen becomes a large, fleſby, roundiſb Berry, 
with a longitudinal Furrow on the Side, dividing it into two 
Cells, each, containing a ſingle large compreſſed Nut. 

The Species are, x | 

I. CERBERA feoliis ovatis. Lin, Sp. Plant. 208. Cerbera 
with oval Leaves. The Abouai. 

2. CERBERA foliis linearibus, longiſſimis, confertis, 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 209. Cerbera with very long narrow 
Leaves, growing in Ghuſters. This is the Abouai Neri 

folio, flare lutes. Plum. Cut. 20. Abouai with a Roſe-bay 
Leaf, and a yellow Flower. 

3. CERBERA ſoliis lanceolatis, nervis tranſverſalibus. 
Flor. Zeyl. 106. Cerbera with Spear-ſhaped Leaves, and 
tranſverſe Nerves. This is tbe Manghas laFeſcens, folit; 
Nerii 2 ＋ Faſmini flare, fructu Perſici ſimili de- 
nenato. Burm. Zey. 150. Tab. 70. Milky Mangbas with 
a thick veined Oleander Leaf, a Jaſmine Flower, and a 
poiſonous Fruit reſembling a Peach. 

The iſt Sort grows naturally in the Bragili, alſo in the 
Spaniſh Weſt-Indies in Plenty: and there are ſome of the 
Trees growing in the Britiſh Iilands of America; this rites 
8 or 10 Feet with an irregular Stem, fending out many 
crooked diffuſed Branches, which toward their Tops are 
garniſhed with thick ſucculent Leaves, about three Inches 
long, and near two broad, of a lucid green, ſmooth, and very 
full of milky Juice, as is every Part of the Trees. The 
Flowers come out in looſe Bunches, at the End of the 
Branches, which are of a Cream Colour, having long 
narrow Tubes, and at the Top cut into five obtuſe Seg- 
ments, which ſeem twiſted, ſo as to ſtand oblique to the 
Tube; theſe ſpread open, and have the Appearance of 
the Flowers of Oleander, It flowers in July and Augeſt 
but never produces Fruit in England, The Wood of this 
Tree ſtinks moſt abominably, and the Kernels of the Nuts 
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are 2 moſt deadly Poiſon, ſo that the Indians always cau- 
tion their Children againſt eating them, for they know of 
no Antidote to expel this Poiſon ; nor will any of them 
uſe the Wood for Fuel ; they take the Kernels out of 
the Shells, into which they put ſmall Stones, then bore 
a Hole through each Shell, and ſtring them; theſe they 
tie about their Legs to dance with, as the Morris Dancers 
e Bells. 

werbe 2d Sort grows naturally in the Spaniſh Meſt-Indies; 
in ſome of the French Iflands in America, and hath lately 
been introduced into the Briti/> Iſlands, from whence 1 
received the Seeds by the Title of French Phyſick Nut, 
but how it came by that Appellation, I cannot imagine, 
becauſe there is another Plant which grows common 
there, and has paſſed under that Title many Years. 

This riſes with a round Stalk about the ſame Height az 
the former, dividing upward into many Branches. hele, 
when young, are covered with a green \mcoth Bark, but 
as they grow older, the Bark becomes rough, and changes 
to a Grey or Aſh Colour. The Leaves are four or five 
Inches long, and Halt an Inch broad in the Middle, end- 
ing in ſharp Points; theſe are of a lucid green, and come 
out in Cluſters without Order, and are full of a milky 

uice, which flows out when they are broken. The 
— come out from the Side of the Branches on long 
Foot Stalks, each ſupporting two or three yellow Flowers 
with long "I'ubes, ſpreading open in the ſame Manner as 
the former. It flowers about the iame lime, but never 
produces Fruit in Fng/and. 

Thy 3d Sort grows naturally in India, allo in ſome 
Parts of the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, from whence I received 


the Seeds; this riſes with a woody Stem to the Height of 


twenty Feet, ſending many Branches toward the Top, 
which are garniſhed . with long Spear-ſhaped Leaves, 
rounded at their Ends; they are thick, ſucculent, and, 
on their upper Side, of a lucid green, having ſeveral 
tranſverſe Nerves from the Mid-rib to the Side; on their 
under Side they are of a paler green. The Flowers are 
produced at the End of the Branches, ſtanding on 
long Foot Stalks, each ſuſtaining two or three Flowers 
ſhaped like thoſe of the other Species. | 

"Theſe Plants may be propagated from their Nuts, 
which muſt be procured from the Countries where they 
grow naturally ; theſe ſhould be put into ſmall Pots filled 
with light Earth, and plunged into a hot Bed of 'Tan- 
ners Bark in Spring, and treated in the ſame Manner as 
other tender exotick Seeds, giving them now and then a 
little Water to promote their Vegetation. When the 
Plants are come up about two Inches high, they ſhould 
be tranſplanted each into a ſmall Pot, filled with light 
landy Earth, and plunged again'into a hot Bed of Tan- 
ners Bark, obſerving to ſhade the Glaſſes in the Heat of 


the Day, until the Plants have taken new Root; they. 


muſt alſo be frequently refreſhed with Water, but it muſt 
not be given in too large Quantities, As the Summer 
advances, theſe Plants ſhould have Air admitted io them, 
in Proportion to the Warmth of the Seaſon ; and when 
they have filled theſe Pots with their Roots, they ſhould 
be turned out, and tranſplanted into other Pots of a larger 
Size, but they muſt not be too large, for the Roots of 
theſe Plants ſhould be confined, nor ſhould the Earth in 
which they are planted be rich, but a light ſandy Soil is 
beſt for them; after they are new poted, they ſhould be 
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plunged into the hot Bed again, obſerving to water them 
now and then, and alſo to admit Air under the Glaſſes 
every Day, in Proportion to the Warmth. of the Seaſon. 
When the Plants are grown about a Foot high, they 
ſhould have a larger Share of Air, in order to harden 
them before the Winter, but they ſhould not be wholly 
expoſed to the open Air. In the Winter theſe Plants 
ſhould be placed in a warm Stove, and during that Seaſon 
they ſhould have very little Water, eſpecially in cold 
Weather, leſt it ſhould rot their Roots. The following 
Spring theſe Plants ſhould be ſhitted again, at which Time 
you ſhould take away as much as you conveniently can of 
the old Earth from their Roots, and cut off the decayed 
Fibres ; then put them into Pots filled with the ſame light 
ſandy Earth, and plunge them into the Bark Bed again, 
for theſe Plants will not thrive well unleſs they are con- 
ſtantly kept in Tan; and as they abound with milky Juice, 
ſo they ſhould be ſparingly watered, for they are impatient 
of Moiſture, eſpecially during the Winter Seaſon. 

When by any Accident the Tops of theſe Plants are in- 
jured, they frequently put out Shoots from their Roots, 
which if carefully taken up and poted, will make good 
Plants, fo that they may be this Way propagated. 


CERCIS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 458. Siliquaſirum. Tourn. 


Inſt. R. H. 646. The Judas Tree, in French, Guainier, 
The Charaders are, 

It bath a ſhort Bell-ſhaped Empalement of one Leaf, con- 
vex at the Bottom, and full of a Honey Liquer, at the Top 
it is indented in frve Parts, The Flower hath fioe Petals, 
inſerted in the Empalement, and greatly reſembles a papilie- 
naceous Flxwer. The two Wings riſe above the Standard, 
and are reflexed ; the Standard is of one roundiſh Petal, and 
the Reel is compoſed of two Petals, in ou of a Heart, 
which incloſe the Parts of Generation. It halb ten diſtin 
Stamina, which decline, four of which are langer than the 
reſt, and are terminated by oblong incumbent Summits. It 
bath a long flender Germen, fitting upon a ſlender Style, 
crowned by an obtuſe Stigma ; the Germen becomes an oblong 
Ped with an oblique Point, baving one Cell, inclofing ſeveral 
roundiſh compreſſed Seeds. - 

The Species are, 

1. CTR CIS foliis cordato-orbiculatis glabris. Hort. Clif. 
156. Cercis with round, Heart-ſhaped, ſmooth Leaves. 
This is the Siliguaſtirum. Caft. Duran. 415, and the Arbor 
Judæ. Dod. Pempt. 786. The common Fudas Tree. 

2. Cxxcis foliis cordatis pubeſcentibus, Hort. Cliff. 156. 
Cercis with downy Heart-ſhaped Leaves. This is the 
Silizuafirum Canadenſe. Torn. Inſt, R. H. 647. Canada 
Arber Judæ, or Red Bud 'I'ree. * | 

The iſt Sort grows naturally in the South of France, in 
Spain, and Italy, and is by the Spaniards and Portugneſe, 
titled the Tree of Love; this riſes with an upright Trunk 
to the Height of 12 or 14 Feet, covered with a dark re- 
diſh Bark, and divides upward into many irregular 
Branches, garniſhed with round, Heart-ſhaped, ſmooth 
Leaves, placed irregularly on the Branches, having long 
Foot Stalks; they are of a pale green on their upper, 
and of a grayiſh Colour on their under Side, and fall off 
in Autumn. The Flowers come out on every Side the 


Branches, and many Times from the Stern of the Tree 


in Cluſters, ariſing many from the ſame Point, having 
ſhort Foot Stalks ; they are of a very bright purple Co- 
lour, ſo make a fine Appcarance, eſpecially when the 

K k | Branches 
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Branches are covered pretty thick with them, for they Weather is very cold, it will be proper to ſhelter the 
come out in the Spring with the Leaves, ſo are in full Plants, by covering them with Mats or dry Straw in hard 
Beauty before the Leaves have obtained to half their Size. Froſts, but they ſhould conſtantly be opened in mild Wez- 
The Shape of the Flower is the ſame of the other papi- ther, otherwiſe they will you mouldy, and decay. 
lionaceous (or Butterfly) Flowers; they have an agreeable About the Beginning of April, prepare a Spot of 
Poignancy, ſo are frequently eaten in Sallads. When freſh Ground, to tranſplant theſe out (for the beſt time 
the Flowers fall off, the Germen becomes a long flat to remove them is juſt before they begin to ſhogt) ; then 
Pod, with one Cell, containing one Row of roundiſh you ſhould carefully take up the Plants, being careful 
Seeds, which are a little compreſſed ; but theſe do not not to break their Roots, and plant them in the freſh 
often ſucceed the Flowers in this Country upon Standard Ground as ſoon as poſſible, becauſe if their Roots are 
Trees, but where they have been planted againſt good dried by the Air, it will greatly prejudice them. 
aſpected Walls, I have ſeen great Plenty of Pods, which, The Diſtance theſe ſhould be planted, muſt be pro- 
in warm Seaſons have ripened very well. portionable to the Time they are to remain before they 

Theſe Trees are uſually planted with other flowering are again tranſplanted, but commonly they are planted 
Trees and Shrubs, as ornamental to Pleaſure Gardens, two Feet Row from Row, and a Foot aſunder in the 
and for their ſingular Beauty well deſerve a Place, for Rows, which is full Room enough for them to grow two 
when arrived to a good Size, they are very productive of or three Years, by which Time they ſhould be tranſplant. 
Flowers, ſo that the Branches are often cloſely covered ed where they are deſigned to remain, for if they are too 
with them, and the ſingular Shape of their Leaves makes a old when removed, they ſeldom ſucceed fo well, 
very pretty Variety in Summer, after the Flowers are The Ground between the Plants ſhould be carefully 
paſt, and are never damaged by Inſects, but are often en- kept clean from Weeds in Summer, and in Spring ſhould 


tire when many other Trees have their Leaves almoſt be well dug, to looſen the Earth, that their Roots may 


eaten up. This Tree flowers in May, when lanted in better extend themſelves every Way; you ſhould alſo at 
the full Air, but againſt warm Walls it is a Fortnight or that Seaſon prune off all ſtrong Side Branches (eſpecially 
three Weeks earlier. if you intend to train them up for Standard Trees), that 
The Wecod of this Tree is very beautifully veined with their Top Branches may not be checked by their Side 
black and green, and takes a fine Poliſh. Shoots, which often attract the greateſt Part of the Nou- 
There are two other Varieties of this Tree, one riſhment from the Roots; and if their Stems are crooked, 
with a white, and the other a Fleſh-coloured Flower, you mult place a ſtrong Stake down by the Side of each 
but theſe have not half the Beauty of the firſt. 


it is called Red Bud, from the red Flower Buds appear- grows larger, and thereby the Plants will be rendered 
ing in the Spring, before the Leaves come out ; this beautiful. 

ows to a middling Stature in the Places where it is a When they have been in this Nurſery 3 or 4 Years, 
. but in England rarely riſes with a Stem to any they ſnould be tranſplanted in Spring where they are to 
Height, but branches out near the Root. The Branches remain, which may be in Wilderneſs Quarters, among 
of this are weaker than the 1ſt Sort; the Leaves are other flowering Trees, obſerving to place them witk 
downy, and terminate in Points, whereas thoſe of the Trees of the ſame Growth, ſo as they may not be over- 


1ſt are ſmooth, and round at the End where they are in- hung, which is a great Prejudice to moſt Plants. 


dented. The Flowers of this are alſo ſmaller, ſo do not CEREFOLIUM. See Chærefolium. 
make ſo fine Appearance, but the Trees are equally CEREUS. Par. Bat. 122. Boerb. Ind. Fuff. Ad. R. 
hardy, ſo will thrive in the open Air very well. Par. Catus. Lin. Gen. Plant. 5 39. The Torch Thiſtle. 
The Flowers of this Sort are put into Sallads by the The Charaders are, 
Inhabitants of America, and the French in Canada pickle It hath an oblong ſcaly Empalement, which is covered with 
them, but they have little Flavour. The Wood is of the Spines, and fits upon the Germen. The Flower is compoſed 
fame Colour and Texture as that of the firſt. 7 @ great Number of narrow pointed Petals, ſpread open 
Theſe Plants may be propagated by ſowing their Seed /ike the Sun's Rays. It hath a great Number of declining 
upon a Bed of light Earth, towards the latter End of Stamina, inſerted to the Baſe of the Petals, and termina- 
March, or the Beginning of April (and if you put a little ted by oblong Summits. The Germen, which ex- un- 
hot Dung under the Bed, it will greatly facilitate the der the Empalement, ſupports a long cylindrical Style, 
Growth of the Seeds) ; when your Seeds-are ſown, you crowned with a — Stigma, in form of a Head, The 
ſhould ſift the Earth over them about Half an Inch thick; Germen becomes an oblong ſucculent Fruit, with a prickly 
and, if the Seaſon proves wet, it will be proper to cover Skin, full of ſmall Seeds ineleſed in the Pulp. 
the Bed with Mats, to preſerve it from great Rains, he Species are, 


which will rot the Seeds; theſe Seeds will often remain 1. Cxxxus erefus, ſexangularis, longus, angulis diſ- 


till the Spring following before they come up, ſo the fantibus. Upright long Cereus with 6 Angles, far diſtant. 

Ground muſt not be diſturbed till you are convinced the Cereus erectus altiſſimus Syrinamenſis. Par. Bat. 116. Tal- 

Plants are all come up, for ſome few may riſe the firſt leſt upright Torch Thiſtle of Surinam. 

Year, and agreater Number the ſecond. | 2. Ckxxus erectus guandrangularit, angulis compreſſir. 
When *the Plants are come up, they ſhould be care- Upright Cereus with 4 compreſſed _—_ Cereus eretlus 


fully cleared from Weeds, and in very dry Weather now e Coſtis alarum inſtar aſſurgentibus. Boerb. 


and then refreſhed with Water, which will greatly pro- Ind. alt. Four cornered upright Torch Thiſtle. 
mote their Growth. The Winter following, if the 3. Cxxxus erefus aclangularis, angulis obtuſir, ſu- 
: Ps | ; : perne 


lant, and faſten the Stem to it in ſeveral Places, fo as to 
The ad Sort grows naturally in North America, where render it ſtrait, which Direction it will ſoon take as it 
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n inermibus. Upright Cereus with 8 obtuſe Angles, 
having no Spines on the upper Part. Cereus erectus, fruttu 
rubro non ſpinoſo. Par. Bat. 114. Upright Torch Thiſtle 
with a red Fruit, having no Spines. 

Cxxxus erectus oclangularit, angulis obtuſis, ſpinis 
robuſtioribus patulis. Upright Cereus with 8 Angles which 
are obtuſe, and ſtrong ſpreading Spines. This is the Cere- 
us erectus maximus fructu ſpinoſo rubro, Greateſt upright 
Torch Thiſtle with a red prickly Fruit, 

. Cxrevs erefus novemangularis, obſoletis angulit, 

is land brevioFibur. Upright Cereus with nine Angles, 
and Spines ſhorter than the Down. This is the Cereus 
Curoſſavicus, ereflus, maximus, fructu rubro non ſpinoſo, 
lanugine flaveſcente. Par. Bat. 115. Greateſt upright 
Torch Thiſtle with a red Fruit, having no Spines, and 
a yellowiſh Down. => 

6. CxREVUs ereflus octangularit, ſpinis land longioribut. 
Upright Cereus with 8 Angles, and Spines longer than 
the Down. Cereus erectus craſſiſimus maxime anguloſus, 
ſpinis albis pluribus longiſſimis, lanugine flava. Boerb. Ind. 
Upright thickeſt Torch Thiſtle, having — Angles, 
ſeveral very long white Spines, and a yellow Down. 
J. Ces kus erectus novemangularis, ſpinis land equali- 

bus, Upright Torch Thiſtle with 9 Angles, and Spines 

of equal Length with the Down. This is the Cere- 
us erectus, gracilis, ſpinofiſſimus, ſpinis flavis, polygonus, 
lanugine Wy palleſcente. Baerb. Ind. alt. 293. Upright, 
ſlender, Torch Thiſtle, very full of yellowiſh Spines, 
many Angles, and a pale white Down. 

8. Cxxxus altifſimus, gracilior, frufiu extus lutes in- 
tus niveo, ſeminibus nigris pleno. Talleſt ſlender Torch 
Thiſtle with a Fruit yellow witkout, white within, and 
full of Biack Seeds. 

9. Cxxxus repens triangularis, fructu maxim rotunds, 
rubro, — Creeping triangular Torch Thiſtle, with 
a very large, round, red, eatable Fruit. This is the Ce- 
reus ſcandens minor trigonus articulatus fructu ſuaviſſimo. 
Par. Bat. prod. 118. Leſſer, creeping, three cornered, 
jointed Torch "Thiſtle, with a very ſweet Fruit, com- 
monly called in the Weſt Indies, the true prickly Pear, 
and by the Spaniards, Pitbatiaya. 

10, Cxxkus re triangularis, angulis compreſſis. 
Creeping, triangular Torch Thiſtle, with compreſſed 
Angles. This is the Ficoides Americanum ſ. Cereus erectur, 
rare, foliis 1 unde canaliculatis. Pluk. 

t. Tab. 29. f. 3. Creſted American Torch Thiſtle, 
with three Angles deeply channeled. 

11. CxRtEus repens ſubquinquangularis, Creeping 
Torch Thiſtle with 5 Angles. This is the Cereus ſcan- 
dens minor polygonus articulatus. Par. Bak. 120. Leſſer 
jointed climbing Torch Thiſtle with many Angles. 

12. CxrzuUs repens decemangularis. Creeping Cereus 
with 10 Angles. This is the Cereus minor ſcandens, poly- 
gonus, ſpinoſeſſimus, flare purpures. Leſſer climbing Torch 
Thiſtle, with many ſpinous Angles and a purple Flower. 

The 1ſt Sort is the moſt common in the Engliſh Gar- 
dens. This grows naturally in Surinam, from whence it 
was brought to Holland, where it produced Flowers in 
the Year 1681, and from the Dutch Gardens, moſt Parts 
of Europe have been ſupplied with this Plant. 

This riſes with an upright Stalk, having 6 large An- 

les, which are far aſunder, and are armed with ſharp 
ines, which come out in Cluſters at certain Diſtances, 


* 
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ariſing from-a Point, but ſpread open every way like a 
Star; the outer Subſtance of the Stem is ſoft, herbace- 
ous, and full of Juice, but in the Center there is a ſtrong 
fibrous Circle running the whole Length, which ſecures 
the Stem from being broke by Winds. Theſe will riſe to 
the Height of 30 or 40 Feet, provided their Tops are 
not injured, if they have Room to grow; but ſome of 
them have grown too tall to be kept in the Stoves, ſo 
have either been cut off, or the Plants laid down at 
Length in Winter; but whenever the Stems are cut, 
or otherwiſe injured, they put out one, two, or ſome- 
times three Shoots, from the Angles immediately under 
the wounded Part, and frequently one or two lower 
down. Theſe Shoots, if they are not cut off, form ſo 
many diſtin& Stems, and grow upright ; but theſe ſel- 
dom are ſo large as the principal Stem, eſpecially if 
more than one is left at the ſame Place. The Flowers 
come out from the Angles, on the Side of the Stem; 
theſe have a thick fleſhy Foot Stalk, which is ſcaly, 
round, channelled, and hairy, ſupporting a ſwelling Ger- 
men, upon the Top of which fits the ſcaly prickly Em- 
palement, cloſely ſurrounding the Petals of the Flowers, 
till a little Time before they expand, which in moſt of 
the Sorts, is in the Evening, and their Duration is very 
ſhort; for before the next Morning they wither and de- 
cay. The Flower of this Sort is compoled of many con- 
cave Petals, which, when fully expanded, are as large as 
thoſe of the Hollyhock; the inner Petals are white, 
and are crenated at their Extremity. The Empalement 
is green, with ſome purple Stripes; the Middle of the 
Flower is occupied by a great Number of Stamina, which 
decline in the Middle, and riſe at their Extremities, hav- 
ing roundiſh Summits. The Flowers of this Kind are 
never ſucceeded by Fruit in this Country ; noi do the 
Plants often produce their Flowers here, but when they 
do, there are generally ſeveral on the ſame Plant. I have 
ſome Years had more than a dozen upon a ſingle Plant, 
which have all flowered within a few Days of each 
other. The uſual Time of its flowering is in Fuly. | 

This Sort is.not ſo tender as the others, ſo may be 
— in a warm Green-houſe, without any artificial 

at; but the Plants ſhould have no Water given them 
in Winter, when they are thus ſituated; for unleſs they 
are placed in a Stove, where the Moiſture is ſoon evapo- 
rated, the Wet will occaſion them to rot. 

Theſe Plants grow naturally upon very dry rocky 
Places, where their Roots are confined, ſo they muſt not 
be planted in large Pots, nor ſhould they be planted in 
rich Soil; the beſt Compoſt for them is one third light 
Earth from a Common, a third of Sea Sand, and the 
other Part ſifted Lime Rubiſh; if theſe ace well mixed 
together, and often turned over before the Plants are put 
into it, they will thrive the better. The farther Directions 
will be hereafter exhibited. 

The 2d Sort riſes with an upright Stem, like the firſt, 
but it hath only 4 Angles, which are compreſſed, and 
ſtand far aſunder. This is very ſubject to put out many 
Shoots from the Sides, which ſtops its upright Growth, 
ſo that the Plants rarely riſe more than 4 or 5 Feet 
high. This hath not flowered in England, ſo far as | have 
been able to learn. 

The 3d, 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, and $th Sorts grow natu- 
rally in the Britiſh Iſlands of America, from whence ! 
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received them in 1728. Theſe have the ſame Form es 
the iſt, but differ in the Size of their Stems, the Num- 
ber of Angles, and the Length of their Spines, as is be- 
fore ex preſſed in their Titles; but, except the 8th Sort, 
not any of them have flowered in England as yet, though 
there are many of the Plants which are more than 12 
Feet high; the 8th Sort hath the ſmalleſt Stem of any of 
the upright Sorts which I have yet ſeen: This hath 9 
obtuſe Angles, which are armed with ſhort Spines, pla- 
ced'at farther Diſtances than thoſe of the other Sorts, 
nor are the Channels between the Angles near ſo deep. 
The Flowers are produced from the Angles, in the 
ſame Manner as the firſt, but they are ſmaller, and the 
Empalement 1s of a light green, without any Mixture 
of Colour. The Fruit is about the Size and Shape of a 
middling Bergamot Pear, having many ſoft Spines on the 
Skin; the Outſide is a pale yellow, the Inſide very white, 
full of Pulp, having a great Number of ſmall black 
Seeds lodged in it. This Sort frequently flowers in July, 
and in warm Seaſons will perfect its Fruit, which hath 
very little Flavour in this Country. 

Theſe Sorts are more impatient of Cold than the firſt, 
ſo require a Stove to preſerve them in Winter; nor 
ſhould they be expoſed abroad in Summer, but kept con- 
ſtantly in the Houſe, giving them a large Share of Air 
in warm Weather. | | 

The 12th Sort grows naturally in Peru, from whence 
it was ſent to the Royal Garden at Paris; in 1734, I 
was favoured with ſome Cuttings of it, by Dr. Bernard 
de Tuffice, Demonſtrator of the Plants in that Garden. 
Theſe ſucceeded in the Chelſea Garden, and have ſince been 
communicated to moſt of the curious Gardens in England. 
This is not ſo tender as the other Sorts, ſo may be pre- 
ſerved in a good Green-houſe in Winter, and in Sum- 
mer ſhould be expoſed to the open Air, which will 
prevent the Shoots from drawing weak, and thereby a 
greater Number of Flowers will be produced; but during 
the Time they remain in the open Air, they ſhould have 
very little Water; and if the Seaſon ſhould prove wet, the 
Plants ſhould be ſcreened from it, otherwiſe it will cauſe 
them to rot the following Winter. This Sort produces 
its Flowers in May, and ſometimes earlier, when the 

Seaſon is warm. N 
The gth Sort is, by the Inhabitants of Barbadoes, 
trained up againſt their Houſes, for the Sake of its Fruit, 
which is about the Bigneſs of a Bergamot Pear, and of a 
moſt delicious Flavour. This, and alſo the 1oth, 11th, 
and 12th Sorts, are very tender, ſo require a very warm 


Stove to preſerve them. Theſe ſhould be placed againſt 


the Walls of the Stove, into which they will inſinuate 
their Roots, and extend themſelves to a great Length ; 
and with a little Help, in faſtening them to the Wall 
here and there, may be led up about the Cieling of the 
Houſe, where they will appear very handſome. The 11th 
Sort, when arrived to a ſufficient Strength, will produce 
many excecding large, beautiful, ſweet-ſcented Flowers; 
but they are (like all the Flowers of theſe Kinds) of very 
ſhort Duration, ſcarcely continuing full blown 6 Hours; 
nor do the fame Flowers ever open again, when once 
cloſed : They begin to open in the Evening between 7 
and 8 of the Clock, are fully blown by 11, and by 3 or 
4 the next Morning fade, and hang down quite decay- 
ed; but, during there Continuance, this is ſcarce any 
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Flower of greater Beauty, or that makes a more mag. 
nificent Appearance; for the Calyx of the Flower, when 
open, is near a Foot Diameter, the Inſide of which, being 
of a ſplendid yellow Colour, appears like the Rays of a 
bright Star, the Outſide of a dark brown, and the Pe- 
tals of the Flowers being of a pure white, adds to the 
Luſtre, and the vaſt Number of recurved Stamina, ſur- 
rounding the Style in the Center of the Flower, make 
a fine Appearance; add to this the fine Scent of the 
Flower, which perfumes the Air to a conſiderable Diſ- 
tance; there is ſcarce any Plant which deſet ves a Place 
in the hot Houſe ſo much as this, eſpecially as it is to 
be trained againſt the Wall, where it will not take up 
Room. The uſual Seaſon of its flowering is in July, and, 
when the Plants are large, they will produce a great 
Number of Flowers, ſo that there will be a Succeſſion 
of them for ſeveral Nights, and many of them will 
open the ſame Night. I have frequently had 6 or 8 
Flowers open at the ſame. Time upon one Plant, which 
have made a moſt magnificient Appearance by Candle- 
light, but none of them have been ſucceeded by any 
Appearance of Fruit. | 

The 10th Sort produces a Flower little inferior to the 
former, as I have been informed by Perſons who have 
ſeen them, but I never had the good Fortune to have 
any of theſe Plants flower, which have been under my 
Care ; nor have I heard of more than two Gardens where 


they have as yet flowered in England; the firſt of them 


was many Years ſince in the Royal Gardens at Hampton- 
Court, when there was a curious Collection of exotick 
Plants kept in good Order, but which have fince been 
greatly neglected; the other was produced in the Gar- 
dens of the Right Hon. the Marquis of Rockingham, at 
Wentworth-Hall, in Yorkſhire. Theſe are the only Gar- 
dens in this Country where I have heard of this Sort 
having produced Flowers; although there are many of 


theſe Plants in ſeveral Gardens, which are of a conſider- 


able Age, and extend their Branches to a very great_Diſ- 
tance. 

The th Sort has never produced Flowers in England, 
nor have we any good Figure of the Flower in any of 
the Botanick Books ; but I have been informed by curi- 
ous Perſons who have reſided in America, that the Flow- 
ers are not near ſo beautiful as thoſe of the 1oth and 11th, 
but the Fruit is greatly eſteemed by the Inhabitants. 

The 12th Sort produces a greater Number of Flow- 
ers than either of the other ; they are of a fine Pink Co- 
lour both within and without; the Petals are not fo nu- 
merous, and the 'Tube of the Flower is longer than thoſe 
of the other Species; and, contrary to all the-other Sorts, 
keep open 3 or 4 Days, it the Weather is not too hot, or 
the Stove kept too warm. During their Continuance 
they make a fine Appearance in the Houſe. This Sort 
has very ſlender trailing Branches, which require to be 


ſupported ; but theſe do not extend ſo far as thoſe ot 


the other Sort, nor are their Branches jointed as thoſe 
are, ſo cannot be trained fo far againſt the Walls of the 
Houſe ; but as it produces ſuch beautiful Flowers, and 
in ſo great Plenty, it may be placed among the firſt Claſs 
of exotick Plants. This has produced Fruit in the Gar- 
den at Chelſea, but it has not ripened. 

Theſe are all propagated and increaſed by Cuttings, 


which you may take off their Stems at what Length 
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rou pleaſe; theſe ſhould be laid in a dry Place to heal, 


at leaſt ten Days, or a Fortnight, before they are 
planted ; but if they lie 3 Weeks it is much better, 
and they will be in leſs Danger of Roting, eſpecially 
the moſt ſucculent Sorts. 

Theſe Cuttings ſhould be planted in Pots filled with 
the Mixture of Earth before direQed, laying ſome Stones 
in the Pots to drain off the Moiſture; then place the 
Pots in a gentle hot Bed of Tanners Bark, to facilitate 
their rooting, giving them once a Week a gentle Water- 
ing. The beſt Seaſon for this Work is in June, or the 
Beginning of July, that they may have Time to root be- 
fore Winter; towards the Middle of Augu/? begin to give 
them Air by Degrees to harden them, but they thould not 
be wholly expoſed to the open Air or Sun; at the End of 
September they muſt be removed into the Stove, or Green- 
houſe, where they are to abide in Winter, during which 
Seaſon you muſt be very careful not to let them have 
much Water; and always obſerve to place the young 
Plants, for the. firſt Winter, in a little warmer Situation 
than the older, being ſomewhat tenderer. 

Theſe Plants ſhould always have a dry Situation in 
Winter, for as they imbibe the greateſt Part of their 
Nouriſhment from the circumambient Air, fo if this be 
too replete with moiſt Particles, it will occaſion their: 
roting, therefore they ſhould not be expoſed abroad, not 
even in the Midſt of Summer, unleſs they are under 
Shelter ; for great Rains, which often happen at that 
Seaſon, are very injurious to them; the firſt 8 Sorts 
ſhould be therefore placed ſo as to enjoy a free Air in the 
Summer, but ſcreened from Rains, and great Dews; it 
will therefore be much the better Method to ſet them in. 
an open Glaſs Stove, where the Windows may be ſet 
open in good Weather, and ſhut in cold or wet. The 
other 4 Sorts muſt not be expoſed too much to the open 
Air, even in the hoteſt Seaſor, eſpecially if you deſign 
to have them flower; and in Winter they ſhould be kept 
"wo warm, and have no Water. 

Vhen you have once cut off the Tops of any of theſe 
Plants, in order to increaſe them, the lower Parts will 
put forth freſh Shoots from their Angles, which, when 
grown to be 8 or 9 Inches long, may alſo be taken off to 
make freſh Plants; and, by this Means, the old Plants 


will continually afford a Supply, fo that one Plant of a. 


Sort, will be ſufficient to preſerve for a Breeder. 

Theſe Plants being ſucculent, will keep a long Time 
out of the Ground, therefore whoever hath a Mind to 
get any of them from the We/i-Indies, need give no 
other Inſtructions to their Friends, but to cut them off, 
and let them lie 2 or 3 Days to dry, then put them up 


in a Box with dry Hay, or Straw, to keep them from. 


wounding each other with their Spines, and if they are 


2 or 3 Months on their Paſſage, they will keep very well, 


provided no Wet get to them. 

CERINTHE. Lin. Gen. Plant. 171. Tourn. Infl, Raii 
Meth. Plant. 57. Honeywort, in French, Melinet 
The Characters are, | 

It hath an oblong permanent Empalement, cut into five 

. equal Parts, The Flower bath cane Petal, baving a thick 

ſhort Tube, which ſwells upward much thicker, and at the 

Brim is quinquefid; the Chaps are naked and pervious; it 

bath five ſbort Stamina, terminated by pointed upright Sum- 

mits, In the Bottom are ſituated four Germen, ſupporting a 
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ſender Style the Length of the Stamina, crowned by an ab- 

tuſe Stigma; two of the Germen afterward become ſo many 

Seeds, which are bard, ſmootb, plain on ons Side, but cen- 

dex on the other, and are inclaſed in the Empal:ment. 
The Species are, 

1. CERINTHE foliis ovato-oblongis, aſperis, amplexicau- 
libus, corollis obtuſiuſculis, patulis. Honeywort with oval, 
oblong, rough Leaves embracing the Stalk, and ſpreading 
blunt Petals. This is the Cerinthe quorundam major, 
ſpingſa folio, flavs flere, F. B. 3. 602. Greater Honey- 
wort with a prickly Leaf, and a yellow Flower. 

2. CERINTHE ſeliit oblongo-ovatis, gdabris, amplexi- 
caulibus, corellis obtuſiuſculis, patulis, Honeywort with 
oblong, oval, ſmooth Leaves, embracing the Stalks, and 
a ſpreading blunt Petal. Cerintbe flore rubro purpuraſcente. 
C. B. P. 258. Honeywort with a-purpliſh red Flower. 

3. CERINTHE foliis amplexicaulibus, integris, fructibus 
geminis corollit acutis, clauſts. Lin. Sp. Plant. 137. Ho- 
neywort with entire Leaves, embracing the Stalk, a 
double Fruit, and a pointed cloſed Petal. This is the 
Cerintbe minor. C. B. P. 258. Smaller Honeywort. 

4. CERINTHE foltis amplexicaulibus emarginatis, fructi- 
bus geminis,, cerollis acutis clauſis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 137. 
Honey wort. with Leaves embracing the Stalks, and in- 
dented at their Points, a double Fruit, and a pointed 
cloſed Petal: This is the Cerinthe fine Cynogloſſum mon- 
tanum majus. C. B. P. 258. Honeywort, or Greater 
Mountain Hounds Tongue. 

5- CxRINTHE foliis lanceolato-linearibus biſpidis, ſemi- 
nibus quaternis diſtinclit. Hart. Cliff. 48. Honeywort 
with narrow Spear-ſhaped Leaves, which are ſet with 
prickly Hairs, and four diſtin&t Seeds. This is the An- 
chuſa lutea major. C. B. P. Greater Yellow Alkanet. 

The firſt Sort grows naturally in Germany and [taly. 


This is an annual Plant, which riſes with ſmooth branch- 


ing Stalks a Foot and a Half high, garniſhed with oval, 
oblong, rough Leaves, of a. Sea-green, ſpoted with 
white, and embrace the Stalks with their Baſe; the 


Flowers are produced at the End of the Branches, 


ſtanding between the ſmall Leaves, which embrace the 
Stalks ; theſe are long, tubulous, and blunt at Top, 


where the Tube is greatly enlarged ; they are yellow,, 


and have a mellous Liquor in their Tubes, with which 
the Bees are much delighted; they have an herbaceous 
Empalement, cut into five Parts, which afterwards in- 


cloſes the Seeds; theſe Flowers have each four Embryos, 


or Germen, but only two of them are fruitful. The 
Top of the Stalks are reflexed backward, ſomewhat like 
thoſe of Turnſole. It flowers in June and July, and the 
Seeds ripen in Auguſt and September. If the Seeds are 
not taken as ſoon as they change black, they drop out of 


the Empalement, and fo unleſs carefully gathered up, 


will vegetate with the firſt moiſt Weather. 
The ad Sort is like the firſt, but the Leaves are larger, 


and ſmooth, having no Prickles on them; the Flowers. 


are of a purpliſh red Colour, and the Plants grow larger. 
This grows in Italy, and is alſo annual. | 


The 3d Sort grows naturally on the Alps, and other 


mountainous Places; this hath ſlenderer Stalks than ei- 
ther of the former, which riſe two Feet high, and cloſer 
garniſhed with Leaves than either of the others; theſe 
embrace the Stalks with their Baſe, and are of a bluer 
green Colour, The Flowers are ſmall, their upper Part 
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is deeply cut into five Segments, but the Mouth of the 
Tube 1s cloſely ſhut up, the Empalement is large, and 
cloſely ſurrounds the Flower. The Flowers are yellow, 
and appear at the ſame Time with the other Sorts, If 
the Seeds of this are permited to ſcatter, the Plants will 
come up in Autumn, and will grow much taller, and 
flower earlier than thoſe ſown in Spring ; this has been 
ſuppoſed perennial by many, but from many Years Ob- 
ſervation, I could never find theſe Plants continue after 
they had perfected their Seeds. 

The 4th Sort is very like the 3d, but the Leaves are 
not ſpoted, and are indented. The Flowers are ſmaller, 
not ſo —_—— at Top, and the Segments more acute. 

The 5th Sort grows naturally in Auſtria, Hungary, and 
Italy ; this bath long, narrow, thick Leaves, covered 
cloſely with prickly Hairs, and lie upon the Ground; be- 
tween theſe come out the Stalk, which riſes a Foot high, 
garniſhed at each Joint with one Leaf of the ſame Sort, 
but ſmaller ; theſe are placed alternately on the Stalks, 
and toward the upper Part they branch out into two or 
three ſmaller, upon which the Flowers ſtand between the 
Leaves, and form a ſhort reflexed Spike, like the true 
Altanet. The Flowers are of a pale yellow, ſhaped like 
thoſe of the other Sorts, but ſmaller. This is a biennial 
Plant when cultivated in a Garden, though moſt of the 
Writers on Botany have ſuppoſed it to be perennial. 

There are two Varieties of the 1ſt Sort, which differ 
only in the Colour ef their Flowers, ſo are not conſtant. 

The ſeveral Varieties of this Plant are propagated by 
Seeds, which ſhould be ſown ſoon after they are ripe ; 
for, if kept till Spring, their growing Quality is often 
loſt ; the Plants are hardy, and if the Seeds are ſown in a 
warm Situation, they will endure the Winter's Cold with- 
out Shelter; theſe autumnal Plants are alſo much ſurer to 
produce ripe Seeds than thoſe ſown in Spring, which are 
generally late in the Seaſon before they flower; and conſe- 
quently if the Autumn ſhould not prove very warm, 
their Seeds would not be perfected. 

Theſe Plants are pretty Varieties for large Borders, 
where, if they are ſuffered to drop their Seeds, the Plants 
will riſe without any farther Care, fo that when a Perſon 
is once furniſhed with the ſeveral Varieties, he need be 
at no more Trouble than to allow each Sort a Place 
where it may remain, and ſow itſelf ; with this Culture, 
there is a greater Certainty of preſerving the Sorts than 
in any other Management; nor will they perhaps be en- 
tirely loſt in this Way, if it ſhould happen that the Sea- 
ſon ſhould prevent their ripening Seed (as it ſometimes 
proves) ; for when great Quantities of the Seeds have 
ſcattered upon the Ground, ſome of them will be buried 

ſo deep, in ſtirring the Earth, as not to grow the firſt 
Year; which, upon being turned up to the Air the ſuc- 
ceeding Year, will come up as well as new Seeds. 

CESTRUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 231. Jaſminoides. Dill. 
Nov. Gen. 170. Baſtard Jaſmine. 

The Characlers are, N 

It bath a ſhort tubular Empalement of one Leaf, indented 
at the Top into five Parts, which are erefi. The Flower 
is Funnel-ſhaped, of one Petal, having a long cylindrical 
Tube, which ſpreads open at the Top, where it is cut int; 

Yve equal Segments; it hath five ſlender Stamina the Length 
of the Tube to which they adbere, and are terminated by 
reundiſh four cornered Summits. The oval cylindrical Ger- 
amen is ſituated In the Empalement, ſupporting a flender Style 
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the Length of the Stamina, crowned by an obtuſe thick » 


Stigma. The Germen afterward becomes an oval oblon 
Berry, with one Cell, incloſing ſeveral roundiſh Seeds. 
The Species are, d 7395 

1. CxsTRUuN floribus pedunculatis, Hort. Cliff. 490. 
Ceſtrum with Flowers ſtanding upon Foot Stalks. This is 
the Jaſminoides foliis Piſhaminis, flore vireſcente noflu ods. 
ratiſſimo. Hort. Eltb. 183. Tab, 153. Baſtard Jaſmine with 
Leaves of Piſhamin, and a greeniſh Flower, ſmelling 
very ſweetly in the Night. 

2. CesTRUM floribus ſeſſilibus. Hort. Cliff. 491. Cx, 


trum with Flowers growing to the Branches. This is the 


Jaſminoides Laureole folio, flore candido interdiu odorato. 
Hort. Eltb. 186. Baſtard Jaſmine with a Spurge Laurel 
Leaf, and a white Flower, ſmelling in the Day. 

3. CesTRUM foliis lanceolatis oppoſitis nervis tranſver- 
ſalibus, pedunculis ramoſis. Ceſtrum with Spear-ſhaped 
Leaves growing oppoſite, having tranſverſe Veins, and 
branching Foot Stalks to the Flowers. This is the Jo 
minoides Americanum, lauri folio, flore albo cdorato. Houfl 
MY. Baſtard Jaſmine of America with a Bay Leaf, and a 
white ſweet ſmelling Flower. 

4. CESTRUM 22 ovato-lanceolatis, floribus ſpicatis, 
alaribus & terminalibus, Ceſtrum with oval Spear-ſhaped 
Leaves, and Flowers growing in Spikes from the Sides 
and Tops of the Branches. 

5. CesTRUM fliis oblongo-ovatis, obliguis, floribus ala- 
ribus confertis, tub longiſſimo & tenuiſſimo, Ceſtrum with 
obleng oval Leaves which are oblique, and Flowers 
growing in Cluſters from the Sides of the Branches, with 
a very long, ſlender Tube. 

6. CEsTRUM folies lanceolatis obliquis, floribus alaribur, 
pedunculis foligſit. Ceſtrum with - oblique Spear-ſhaped 
Leaves, Flowers proceeding from the Sides of the 
Branches, and leafy Foot Stalks. This is the Faſminum 
laurinis foliis, flore pallids lutes fruflu atreceruleo poly- 
pyreno venenato. Sloan. Hiſt. Jam. 2. p. 196. Jaſmine with 
Bay Leaves, a pale yellow Flower, and a dark blue Fruit 
with man Seeds, which are poiſonous. 

The iſt Sort was many — paſt raiſed in the curious 
Gardens of the Ducheſs of Beaufort, at Badmingten, in 
Glouceſterſbire, and was from thence communicated to 
ſeveral Gardens in England and Holland, where in the 
latter it paſſes under the Title of Badmington Jaſmine to 
this Time. This grows naturally in the Iſland of Cuba, 
from whence I received the Seeds by the Title of Dama de 
Noche. i. e. Lady of the Night, which Appellation I 
ſuppoſe was given it from the Flowers ſending out a 
ſtrong Odour after the Sun is ſet. 

It riſes with an upright Stalk about ſix or ſeven Feet 
high, which is covered with a grayiſh Bark, and divides 
upward into many ſlender Branches, which generally in- 
cline to one Side; theſe are garniſhed with Leaves placed 
alternate, near four Inches long, and one and a Halt 
broad, ſmooth on their upper Side, of a pale green, and 
on their under Side they have ſeveral tranſverſe Veins of 
a Sea-green Colour, having ſhort Foot Stalks, the Flowers 
are produced at the Wings of the Leaves, in ſmall Cluſters, 
ſtanding on ſhort Foot Stalks, each ſuſtaining 4 or 5 Flowers, 
which have very ſhort Empalements, with long ſlender 
Tubes inlarged at the Top, where they are cut into five 
Parts which are reflexed; theſe are of an herbaceous Co- 
lour ; they appear in Jugu/?, but are not ſucceeded by Ber- 
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rries in this Country; thoſe I received from America were 
ſmall, and of a dark brown Colour, encloſing ſeveral Seeds. 

The Seeds of the 2d Sort were ſent me from the Ha- 
vannab, by the Title of Dama de Dio, or Lady of the 
Day ; this riſes 8 or 10 Feet with an upright Stalk. co- 
vered with a ſmooth light green Bark, and divides up- 
ward into many ſmaller Branches, garniſhed with ſmooth 
Leaves near three Inches long, and one and a Half broad, 
of a lively green Colour, and the Conſiſtence of thoſe of 
the Spurge Laurel ; theſe are ranged alternately on the 
Branches. Toward the upper Part of the Shoots come 
out the Flowers from the Wings of the Leaves, ſtanding 
in Cluſters cloſe to the Branches ; they are very white, 
ſhaped like thoſe of the former Sort, and ſmell ſweet in 
the Day Time, from whence it had the Appellation of 
Lady of the Day. The Berries are ſmaller than thoſe of 
the 1ſt Sort. This flowers in Auguſt and September. 

The 3d Sort was ſent me from Cartbagena, near which 
Place it grows naturally; this riſes with a ſhrubby Stalk, 
5 or 6 Feet high, covered with a brown Bark, and di- 
vides upward into many ſmall Branches, garniſhed with 
— Leaves, about four Inches long, and little 
more than one broad; theſe are ſmooth, of a light green, 
and have many horizontal Veins running from the Mid- 
rib to the Sides, and are placed oppoſite by Pairs. From 
the Wings of the Leaves, toward the upper Part of the 
Branches, are produced the Flowers, ſtanding on branch- 
ing Foot Stalks, each ſuſtaining four or five Flowers, 
whoſe Tubes are ſwelling at their Baſe juſt above the Em- 

alement, but contract upward to the Mouth, where the 
Petal is cut into five broad Segments ſpread flat ; they are 
white, but without Scent. 

The 4th Sort was ſent me with the former. This 
riſes with a ſhrubby Stalk, ten or twelve Feet high, co- 
vered with a light gray Bark, and ſends ont many Branches 
the whole Length, garniſhed with oval Spear-ſhaped 
Leaves, ſtanding without Order; they are two Inches 
and a Half long, and one and a Halt broad, of a light 
green, with ſlender Foot Stalks. The Flowers come 
out in loſe Spikes from the Side, and at the End of the 
Branches, which are ſhaped like thoſe of the 1ſt Sort, 
and of a whitiſh green Colour, without Scent. Theſe 
are ſucceeded by roundiſh purple Berries, the Size of large 
Peas, which have a ſoft Juicy Pulp, filled with flat Seeds. 

The 5th Sort riſes with ſeveral ſhrubby Stalks, eight or 
ten Feet high, covered with a white ſmooth Bark, and 
ſend out many irregular Branches, garniſhed with oblong 
oval Leaves, which at their Baſe are longer on one Side, 
ſo that the Foot Stalk. is oblique ;- they are placed on the 
Branches without Order, and are of a pale green. The 
Flowers come out in Cluſters from the Side of the 
Branches, many of them ariſing from the ſame Point; 
theſe have very lender long Tubes, which are cut at the 
Top into five acute Segments which are erect. Theſe 
are of a pale yellow, and without Scent. 

The 6th Sort grows naturally in Famaica, from whence 
it was ſent me. This riſes with a woody Stem, 8 or 9 
Feet high, eovered with a ſmooth whitiſh Bark, and ſends 
out many Branches toward the Top, garniſhed with Spear- 
ſhaped Leaves, whoſe Foot Stalks are oblique ; they are 
three Inches long, and little more than one broad, ſmooth, 
of the Conſiſtence of Bay Leaves, and are placed alter- 
nate on the Branches. From the Wings of the Leaves 
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the Flowers are produced, moſt Part of the Length of 
the Branches; the Foot Stalks of the Flowers are gar- 
niſhed 'with ſmall Leaves, ſtanding between each Flower 
in a ſingular Manner, the Flowers riſing one above the 
other, and between, or oppoſite to each, is one, and 
ſometimes two Leaves of the ſame Form with thoſe on 
the Branches. The Flowers are of a pale yellow, and 
emit a difagreeable Odour. Theſe are ſucceeded by oval 
Berries of a Violet Colour, full of Juice, each contain- 
ing ſeveral flat Seeds reckoned very poiſonous, ſo have 
the Appellation of Poiſon Berries in Jamaica. 

This has been, by many of the Writers on Botany, 
ſuppoſed to be the ſame with the 1ſt; but any Perſon 
who has ſeen both Sorts growing, cannot doubt of their 
being diſtinct Species, the Shape and Size of the Leaves 
are very different, as are alſo their Flowers and Berries. 
Some have alſo ſuppoſed that the Pargui of Pere Feuillee, 
is the ſame with this; but that is a great Miſtake ; for 
the Flowers of his Plant are produced in looſe Bunches, at 
the Extremity of the Branches, whereas thoſe of this Sort, 
come out from the Side, at the Foot Stalks of the Leaves; 
ſo that his Plant is certainly different from either of theſe, 
but approaches neareſt to the third. 

The fifth Sort I take to be the fame as Pere Plumier”s- 
Jaſminum aliud arbereſcens, foliis ſolani, mines. 

The 1ſt and 2d Sorts produce Flowers every Year in 
England, but the others ſeldom flower here; but as they 
retain their Leaves all the Year, they make a pretty Va- 
riety in the Stove, during the Winter Seaſon; and when 
they flower, the Branches are commonly well garniſhed- 
at their Joints with Bunches of Flowers, ſo they make a 
ane Appearance at that Lime. 

All theſe Plants grow naturally in very hot Countries, 
fo cannot be preſerved in England, without artificial Heat; 
therefore require to be placed in a warm Stove, eſpecially 
in the Winter. The two firſt are hardier than the 
others; theſe I have kept ſeveral Years in a dry Stove, 
with a moderate Share of Heat in the Winter, and in the 
Middle of Summer have ſet them in the open Air, in a. 
warm Situation. With this Management I have found 
them thrive, and produce Flowers much better than 
when they have been placed in a greater Heat; but I 
have often endeavoured to keep theſe Plants through the 
Winter, in a Green-houſe, or a Glaſs Caſe, without 
Fire, but could never ſucceed; for by the End of Ja- 
nuary they commonly. decayed. 

The other Sorts require a larger Share of Heat, eſpe- 
cially when the Plants are young; therefore they ſhould: 
be plunged in the Tan Bed of the Bark Stove, otherwiſe 
they will loſe their Leaves in Winter, if they are not 
quite deſtroyed ; but after three or four Years Growth, 
they will bear to be treated more- hardily, provided they 
are inured to it gradually. 

Theſe Plants may be propagated from Seeds, or by 
Cuttings. Thoſe from Seeds are always the moſt vi- 
gorous, and ſtraiteſt Plants; but as they do not produce 
Seeds in England, the other Method is generally practiſed. 

The beſt Time to plant theſe Cuttings, is about the 
End of May, by which Time-the Shoots will have had 
Time to recover Strength, after their Confinement 
during the Winter Seaſon. The Shoots which come out 
from the lower Part of the Stalks, ſhould always be 
choſen for this Purpoſe. Theſe ſhould be cut about four 


Inches. 
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Inches long, and five or fix of them may be planted in 
each Halfpenny Pot, for the Cuttings of moſt Sorts of 
exotick Plants, will ſucceed better when planted in ſmall 
Pots, than they do in larger, as I have many Years ex- 

rienced. The Earth in which theſe are planted, ſhould 
be freſh and light, but not full of Dung ; when the 
Cuttings are planted, the Earth muſt be preſſed cloſe 
to them, and then gently watered ; after which the Pots 


muſt be plunged into a moderate hot Bed of Tanners 


Bark, and every Day ſhaded from the Sun. They muſt 
have freſh Air admited to them in warm Weather, and 
two or three Times a Week refreſhed with Water. 
With this Management the Cutings will put out Roots 
in a Month or five Weeks, when they ſhould be gra- 
dually expoſed to the Sun, and when they begin to put 
out Shoots, they muſt have a greater Share of freſh Air, 
to prevent their drawing up weak ; and their Waterings 
ſhould be oftener repeated, but given in ſmall Quantities, 
for their young tender Fibres will not endure much Wet. 
When they have made good Roots, they ſhould be care- 

fully ſhaken out of the Pots, and put each into a ſmall 
Pot, filled with the ſame Sort of Earth as before, then 
give them ſome Water, to ſettle the Earth to their 
Roots, -and plunge them again into the Tan Bed ; ob- 
ſerving if any of their Leaves hang down, to ſhade them 
from the Sun in the Middle of the Day, until they have 
taken freſh Root; after which they ſhould have a large 
Share of Air in warm Weather, to ſtrengthen them be- 
fore Winter. Their Waterings in Summer ſhould be 
frequent; and if ſprinkled all over their Leaves, it will 
waſh and cleanſe them from Filth, which will greatly 
promote their Growth; but their Roots muſt not be 
kept too moiſt. | 

In Autumn the Plants muſt be removed into the Bark 
Stove, and plunged in the Tan Bed, where they muſt be 
treated as other tender exotick Plants; for although the 
two firſt Sorts may be treated otherwiſe, when they have 
obtained Strength, yet the firſt Winter they muſt be 
managed as the others. There muſt be great Care had 
in watering theſe Plants in Winter, for they are all (ex- 
cept the 2d Sort) very impatient of Moiſture; and are 
ſoon killed by being over watered. 5 

If the Seeds of theſe are procured from the Countries 
where they grow naturally; they ſhould be ſowed in 
ſmall Pots filled with the Earth before directed, and 
plunged into a moderate hot Bed of Tanners Bark, giving 
them now and then a little Water. Sometimes the Seeds 
will come up the ſame Year, but they very often lie in 
the Ground till - the Spring following ; ſo that if the 
Plants do not appear in fix or ſeven Weeks after the Seeds 
are ſown, they wiil not come up that Seaſon ; in which 
Caſe the Pots may be plunged in the Tan Bed of the 
Stove, between the other Plants, where they will be 
ſhaded from the Sun, and but little Water given them ; 
in this Situation they may remain till the following Spring, 
when they ſhould be removed, and plunged into a freth 
hot Bed, which will bring up the Plants in a ſhort Time, 
provided the Seeds were good. 

When the young Plants are fit to remove, they ſhould 
be carefully ſhaken out of the Pots, and each planted in 
a ſeparate Pot filled with Earth as before, and plunged 
into the hot Bed again, and afterwards treated as hath 
been directed for the Plants raiſed from Cuttings, 
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. CETERACH. See Aſplenium. 

CHEROPHYLLUM Lin. Gen. Plant, 320, In, 
Inſt. R. H. 314. Tab. 166, Chervil. | 

The Charadlers are, 
It is a Plant with Flowers growing in an Umbel, th, 
rincipal Umbel is ſpreading, and compoſed of ſeveral fn 
r —— Rays 2 principal Umbel mo oral fo n, 
the ſmall ones have a 5 leaved, which is reſlexei; 11, 
Flowers have 5 beart-ſhaped inflexed Peta!s ; they hure 
5 Stamina, "terminated by raundiſb Summits: The Ger, 
is ſituated below the Flower, ſupporting two reflexcd St; les, 
crowned with obtuſe Stigmas. The Germen becomes an ob. 
long pointed Fruit, dividing in tus Parts, each having on- 
Seed, which is convex on one Side, and plain on the other, 
The Species are, 

1. CHEROPHYLLUM floſculis omnibus fertilibut, caul- 
equali, Lin. Sp. Pl. 258. hervil whoſe Flowers are all 
fertile, and a Stalk equal. Myrrbhis ſylveftri ſeminibus 
Tevibus, C. B. P. Wild Myrrh with Smooth Seeds. 

2. CHEROPHYLLUM caule lævi, geniculis tumidis. Lin. 
Sp. Pl. 258. Chervil with a ſmooth Stalk, and ſwelling 
Knots. Myrrbis tubersſa & nodoſa convephiilan. Mar. 
Unb. Tuberous and knotted Myrrh with a Hemlock Leat. 


3. CH zRoPHYLLUM caule ſcabro, geniculis tumidis. 


Lin. Sp. Pl: 258. Chervil with a rough Stalk, and ſwelling 
Knots. Cherophyllum ſylveſtre. C. B. P. Wild Chervil. 

4. CHEROPHYLLUM cal equali, foliolis incifis acutis. 
Lin. Sp. Pl. 258. Chervil with an equal Stalk, and Leave; 
cut into acute Segments. This is the Cerefolium latifoliun 
birſutum album & rubrum Mer. Hf. 3. p. 304. Hairy 
broad leaved Chervil with white and red Flowers. 

's. CH *xROPHYLLUM /eminibus levibus, umbellis ad n:- 
dos ſeſſilibus. Babm. lip/. 492. Chervil with ſmooth Seeds, 
and Umbels fitting cloſe to the Knots. This is the Che- 
ropbyllum ſativum. C. B. F. Garden Chervil 

The 1ſt Sort grows naturally on the Side of High- 
ways, and the Borders of Fields in England, ſo is never 
cultivated in Gardens, It is called Cow Parſley, but for 
what Reaſon I cannot ſay, becauſe there are few Ani- 
mals who care to eat it, except the Aſs, for it is reckoned 
to have ſomething of the Quality of Hemlock, but in a 
leſs Degree. It is a Weed which ſhould be rooted out 
ſrom all Paſtures early in the Spring, for it is one of the 
moſt early Plants in ſhooting, ſo that by the Beginning 
of April, the Leaves are near two Feet high. The Seed» 
ſpread greatly over the Ground, and as the Roots are pc- 
rennial, they are often very troubleſume Weeds to deſtroy. 

The 2d Sort grows naturally in Hungary and Iſtria; 
this Plant hath a thick tuberous Root, from which come 
forth ſeveral Leaves reſembling Wild Chereil, which 
ſpread horizontally near the Ground. The Stalks riſe 6 
or 7 Feet high, ſpoted with purple, and garniſhed with 
Leaves of the ſame Form as thoſe below. The Knot: 
at the Joints of the Stalks ſwell out on every Side, at 


which is placed one of thoſe divided Leaves, and the Stal*s 


are terminated by ſmall Umbels of white Flowers, which 
are ſucceeded by long narrow Seeds. It flowers in Fun, 
and the Seeds ripen in Auguſt. If the Seeds are permited 
to ſcatter, the Plants wilt come up without any farther 
Care, and only require to be kept clean from Weeds. 

'The 3d Sort grows naturally on the Sides of Foot 
Walks in England, ſo is not cultivated in Gardens. 

The 4th Sort grows naturally in the Paſtures about 
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Geneva ; this hath a perennial Root, from whence comes 
out in Spring many Leaves, ſhaped like thoſe of the iſt, 
but broader, hairy, and more divided. The Stalks riſe 
3 Feet high, which are channeled, and garniſhed with 
the like Leaves; theſe are terminated by large Umbels, 
formed of many ſmall ones, compoſed of white or red 
Flowers, ſometimes both Colours in the ſame Umbel, 
having five Heart-ſhaped Petals, which turn inward ; 
theſe are ſucceeded by two long pointed Seeds ; the 
whole Plant has an aromatick Smell and Taſte. 

The 4th Sort is the Garden Chervil, formerly much 


more cultivated in the Engliſb Gardens, than at preſent ; 


this is an annual Plant, which periſhes ſoon after the 
Seeds are ripe. The beſt Time to ſow the Seeds is in 
Autumn, ſoon} after they are ripe, for thoſe ſown in 
Spring rarely come up, and if they do, the Plants never 
thrive; for as ſoon as the warm Weather ſets in they ſoon 
wither and decay, but the Plants which riſe in Autumn, 
continue green all the Winter, and in Apri/ they flower, 
ſoon after which the Seeds ripen, and the whole Plarts 
a.. 

The Leaves are frequently uſed in Soups in Winter 
and Spring by the Dutch, who are great Lovers of this 
Herb, but whoever makes uſe of it ſhould be cautious 
not to take the Leaves of the Annual Myrrhis, inſtead of 
this, as ſome of the Dutch Soldiers who were in England, 
in 1745, did, and were poiſoned with it. 

It will thrive in any Soil, or Situation. The Seeds 
may be either ſown in Drills, or Broad-caſt, and require 
no particular Culture, ſo may be treated as Parſley. 

HAMACERASUS. See Ceraſus and Lonicera. 
_ CHAMACISTUS. See Helianthemum. 

CHAMACLEMA. See Glechoma. 

CHAMACY PARISSUS. See Santolina. 

CHAMADAPHNE. - See Ruſcus. 

CHAMADRYS. See Teucrium. 

CHAMAL AA. See Cneorum. 

CHAMAMELUM. See Anthemis. 

CHAM AMESPILUS. See Meſpilus. 

CHAMAMORUS, -. See Rubus. 

CHAM/AZNERION. See Epilobium. 

CHAMAPITYS. See Teucrium. | 
- CHAMARHODODENDRON. Sree Azalea and 

almia. ö 

CHAMZAERIPHES. Se Chamærops. 

CHAMAZ@ROFS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 108 4. Chameriphes. 
Ded. Pempt. $20. Dwarf Palm, or Palmetto. 

The Charaders are, 1. 

It bath male and ber mapbredite Flowers in diſtinct Plants, 
the bermapbrodite Flowers are all included in one common 
Spatha: (or Hood) which is compreſſed and bifid, and the 
Spadix, or Club, is branching ; each Flewer bath a ſmall 
three pointed Empalement; they have one thick upright Petal, 
which is cut into three Parts, and turns inward at the Top, 
and five compreſſed Stamina which join at. their Baſe, ter- 
minated by narrow twin Summits, joined to the interior 
Part ef the Stamina. They have three roundifſh Germen, 
each having a diſtin} Style, which is permanent, terminated 
by pointed Stigma. The three Germen became ſo many round 
Berries, baving one. Cell, each containing a ſingle Seed, I be 
male Flowers are like the hermaphrodite, but the Stamina 
are net diſlinf, nor have they any Germen. 

The Species are, 


CHA 


1. CHAMEROPs frondibus palmatis, plicatis, ſtipitibus 
ſpinoſit. Hort. Cliff. 482. Dwarf Palm with folding pal- 
mated Leaves, and prickly Foot Stalks. This is the 
Palma bumilis /. Chameriphes, F. B. Hiſt. 1. 368. Dwarf 
Palm, or Palmetto. 

2. CHAaMezRoPs foliis flabelliformibus, maximit, ſlipiti- 
bus glabris, Dwarf Palm with very large Fan-ſhaped 
Leaves, and ſmooth Foot Stalks. This is the Palma non 
ſpinoſo humilima, Dwarf Palm without Spines, com- 
monly called ſmall Palmetto Royal. | 

The firſt grows naturally in Spain, particularly in Anda- 
luſia, where, in the ſandy Land, the Roots ſpread and 
propagate fo faſt, as to cover the Ground as the Fern in 
England, The Leaves of theſe Plants are tied together 
to make Beſoms for ſweeping. 

This never riſes with a Stem, but the Foot Stalks of 
the Leaves riſe immediately from the Head of the Root, 
and are armed on each Side with ſtrong Spines, they are 
flat on their upper Surface, and convex on their under ; 
to their Ends the Center of the Leaves are faſtened, 
which ſpread open like a Fan, having many Foldings, 
and at the Top are deeply divided like the Fingers of a 
Hand. When they firſt come out, they are cloſed toge- 
ther like a Fan when ſhut, and are faſtened together by 
ſtrong Fibres which run along the Borders of the Leaves, 
and when the Leaves ſpread open, theſe Fibres, or Strings, 
hang from the Sides and Ends ; the Borders of the Leaves 
are finely ſawed, and have white narrow Edgings; theſe 
Leaves ſpread out on every Side of the Plant, they are 
from 9 to 18 Inches long, and near a Foot broad in their 
wideſt Part ; as the lower Leaves of the Plants decay, 
their Veſtiges remain, and form a ſhort Stump above 
Ground, like our common male Fern ; from between 
the Leaves comes out the Spadix, or Club, which fuſ- 
tains the Flowers ; this is covered with a thin Spatha, 
or Hood, which falls off when the Bunches open and 
divide. As all the Plants of this Sort which I have feen 
flower were male, ſo I cannot give any Deſcription of their 
Fructification. 

This Plant is commonly propagated here by Heads, 
which ſeparate frequently from the main Root; if theſe 
are carefully taken off with Fibres, and planted, they 
will grow, but the Plants ſo raiſed are not ſo good as thoſe 
produced from Seeds, ſo that if good Seeds can be pro- 
cured, that is by much the better Way to propagate 
them. The Seeds ſhould be ſown in ſmall Pots filled with 
light ſandy Earth, and plunged into a moderate hot Bed 
of Tanners Bark; theſe muſt be refreſhed now and then 
with Water. If the Seeds are freſh, the Plants will 
come up in ſix Weeks; they riſe with a ſingle long pointed 
Leaf. When they appear they muſt be now and then 
refreſhed with Water, but not in too great Plenty. If 
the Plants are not too cloſe to each other in the Pots, 
they will not require to be tranſplanted the firſt Year, 
therefore they ſhould remain in the Tan Bed all the Sum- 
mer, but in warm Weather they muſt have Plenty of 
Air admitted to them. In Autumn the Pots ſhould be 
removed into the Stove, and, if pluriged in the Bark Bed 
the firſt Winter, it will greatly forward the Growth of the 
Plants. The following Spring the Plants ſhould be care- 
fully turned out of the Pots, fo as to preſerve their Roots 
entire, for all the Sorts of Palms — ter der Roots, 
which if cut off, or 9 — kills the Plants z 

| then 
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then they ſhould be each planted in a ſmall Pot filled with 
light ſandy undunged Earth, and plunged into a freſh hot 
Bed, to encourage their taking Root ; the following Sum- 

mer they ſhould be gradually hardened, by raifing the 

Glaſſes pretty high, ſo as to admit a large Share of Air, 

but they ſhould not yet be wholly expoſed to the open 

Air. The Autumn following the Plants may be placed 

in a dry Stove, but as they advance and get Strength, 

may be treated more hardily, and in Summer placed in 
the open Air in a warm Situation, and in Winter may be 
preſerved in a warm Green-houſe without artificial Heat. 

As the Plants advance in Growth, they ſhould be put 
into larger Pots, but when this is done, great Care muſt 
be taken, that their Roots are not cut or broken, nor 
ſhould they have Pots too large. In Winter they muſt 
have but little Water, but if they are expoſed to the open 

Air in Summer, they will not require much, unleſs the 

Seaſon proves very warm and dry, in which Caſe they 

may be ſparingly watered two or three Times a Week. 

The ad Sort grows naturally in the Weft-Indies, where 

it never riſes with a Stem ; the Foot Stalks of the Leaves 
are rounder than the former, and have no Spines on their 
Sides. When the Plants are old their Leaves are 3 or 4 
Feet long, and upward of two broad ; theſe are folded as 
thoſe of the firſt, but the Folds are broader, and the 
Leaves of a darker green; ſome of theſe have put out 
ſlender Bunches of male Flowers in England, but were too 
imperfect to form a Deſcription. 
This Sort riſes freely from Seeds; which may be eaſily 
procured from the Iſlands in America; theſe muſt be ſown 
as the former, and the Plants treated in the fame Way, 
but as they are Natives of a warmer Climate, ſhould be 
conſtantly kept in the Bark Stove, where, if carefully 
managed, they will make good Progreſs, $44] 

I have received Seeds from Carolina of a Dwarf Palm, 
which is very like this, if not the ſame, but the Plants 
do not make ſo good Progreſs here, as thoſe which came 
from Jamaica, the Berries were fo like, that I could not 
diſtinguiſh them. 

CHAM ARUBUS. See Rubus. 

 CHAMASYCE. See Euphorbia. 

CHEIRANTHUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 130. Leucejum. 
Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 220. Tab. 107. Stock Gilliflower and 
Wall-flower, in French Girefflier ou Violier. 

The Characters are, N 

It bath a four leaved compreſſed Empalement ; the two 
outer Leaves are _—_— at their Baſe. The Flower hath 
four Petals placed in form of a Croſs ;, theſe are longer than 
the Empalement. It hath fax parallel Stamina, the Length 
of the Empalement, two of which are between the ſwelling 
Leaves of the Empalement, the others are a little ſborter, 
and are terminated by erect bifid Summits, reflexed at the 
Top. It hath a four cornered priſmatick Germen, as long 
as the Stamina, ſupporting a very ſhort compreſſed Style, 
crowned with an oblong divided Stigma, which is reflexed 


end permanent. The Germen becomes a long compreſſed 


Fed with two Cells, opening with two Valves, filled with 
com d Seeds. © 
he Species are, 

1. CnrIR AN Thus faliis lineari lanceolatis dentatiſtaule 
recto, filiquis tetragonis, Cheiranthus with narrow, indent- 
ed, Spear-ſhaped Leaves, an upright Stalk, and four- 
cornered Pods. This is. he Heſperis leucoii folio ſerrata, 


CHE 


filigud guadrangula. Tourn. Inſl. Dames Violet with à 
ſawed Wall-flower Leaf, and a quadrangular Pod. 

2. CHEIRANTHUS foliis lanceolatis integerrimis, caul⸗ 
redlo, filiquis tetragonis. Cheiranthus with Spear-ſha 
entire Leaves, an upright Stalk, and quadrangular Pods. 
This is the Heſperis leucoii folio non ſerrato, (lou qua- 
dranguls Tourn. Inſt. Dames Violet with a Wall-flowe; 


Leaf not ſawed, and a quadrangular Pod. 


3- CHEzIRANTHUS foliis Janceolatis, acutir, glabri,. ' 


Hort. Cliff. 334. Cheirantbus with Spear-ſhaped, pointed, 
fraooth Leaves. This is the Leucojum luteum vulgare. 
C. B. P. Common yellow Wall-flower. 

4. CHEIRANTHVUS foliis linearibus, unguibus petalorum 
Calyce Iongioribus, Cbeirantbus with narrow Leaves, and 


the Necks of the Petals longer than the Empalement. 


This is the Leucejum anguſtifolium Alpinum flore ſulpbures. 
H. R. Par. Narrow —— _—_ 455 with 
a Sulphur- coloured Flower. 

5. CHEIRANTHUS foltis lanceolatis, ſuùdentatis, obtuſis, 
incanis, ſiliguit cylindricis apice acutis, caule berbaces. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 662. Cheiranthus with Spear. ſhaped Leaves, 
ſomewhat indented, obtuſe, and hoary ; cylindrical Pods 
with acute Points, and an herbaceous Stalk. Leucojum 
incanum minus. C. B. P. 200. Leſſer hoary Stock-Gilli- 
flower, commonly called Ten Weeks Stock. 

6. CHEIRANTHUs ſliis lanceolatit, integerrimit, ob. 
tufis, incanis, filiquis apice truncatis, compreſſis, caule ſuf- 
fruticoſo. Hort. th. 187, Cheirantbus with very entire 
Spear-ſhaped Leaves, obtuſe and hoary, compreſled Pods 
with truncated Points, and a ſhrubby Stalk. This is the 
Leucojum incanum majus. C. B. P. 200. Greater hoa 
Stock Gillilower, commonly called the Queen's Stoc 
Gilliflower. 

7. CHEIRANTHUS foliis lanceolatis undatit, caule eres 
indiviſo. Cheiranthus with waved Spear-ſhaped Leaves, 
and an upright undivided Stalk. This is the Leucojum 
incanum majus Coccineum Mor. Hiſt. 2. 240. Greater hoary 
Stock Gilliflower with a ſcarlet Flower, commonly called 
the Brompton Stock Gilliflower. 

8. CHEIRANTHUs foliis Janceolatir, integerrimis, ob- 
tuſit, incanis, ramis floriferis axillaribus, caule ſuffruticoſo. 
Cheiranthus with hoary, entire, Spear-ſhaped, obtuſe 
Leaves, Flower Branches proceeding from the Sides, and 
a ſhrubby Stalk. This is the Leucej um album froe purpu- 
reum froe violaceum. Ger. . The white, purple, or violet 
Stock Gilliflower. | | 

- Curl 3 po us ſaliit Janceolatis, _ petiolatis, 
viridibus, caule fuffruticoſo. Cheirantbus with ſhaped 
acute green Leaves, 720 Stalks, and a ſhrubby Stalk, 
This is the Leucayum album odoratiſſimum, folioviridi. C. B. 
P. Sweeteſt white Stock Gilliflower with a green Leaf, 
commonly called white Wall-flower. 

10. CHEIRANTHUS foliis conferto-capitatis, recurvatis, 
undatis Lin. Sp. Plant. Arp. 1198. Cheirantbus with 
Leaves growing cloſe together in Heads, which turn back- 


ward, and are waved. | 


It. CHEIRANTHus folirs Iincaribut, obtuſu, incanis, 
integerrimis, ſiliguis acuminatis, caule ſuffruticoſo, Cheiran- 
thus with narrow obtuſe Leaves, which are hoary, and 
10 entire ſharp pointed Pods, and a ſhrubby Stalk. This 
is the Leucojum maritimum anguſlifelium. C. B. P. 221. 
Narrow leaved Sea Stock Gilliflower. . 

12. CHEIRANTHUS ceule diffuſe, foltis lanceolatis, 
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Bus, floribus alternis. Cheiranthus with a diffuſed Stalk, 
Spear-ſhaped Leaves fitting cloſe to the Stalks, and Flow- 
ers placed alternate. Heſperis maritima, ſupina, exigua. 
Teurn. Infl. Low, maritime Dames Violet, commonly 
called Dwarf, or /irginia Stock Gilliflower. 

13. CHEIRANTHUS ſellis lanceolatis, ſubdentatis, retu- 
r; ftliquis apice ſubulatis. Hort. Up. 187. Cheiranthus 
with Spear-ſhaped Leaves, indented at Bottom, and Pods 
with Awl-ſhaped Points. This is the Heſperis ſiliguis hir- 
uti flare parvo rubello. Hort. Elth, Dames Violet with 
hairy Pods, and a ſmall rediſh Flower. | 

14. CHEIRANTHUS ſliguarum apicibus tridentatis. 
Hort. Cliff. 335. Cbeirantbus with Pods indented in three 
Parts at the Point. This is the Heſperis maritima lat ifo- 
lia ſiligud tricuſpide. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 223. Broad leaved 
maritime Dames Violet with a three pointed Pod. 

15. CHEIRANTHUS 'foliis lanceolatis, ſeſſilibus, ſubden- 
tatis, ſpicis florum longiſſimis, ſiliguis angulatis, caule ſuf- 

ruticoſo, Cheirantbus with Spear-ſhaped Leaves ſitting 
cloſe to the Stalks, very long Spikes of Flowers, angular 
Pods, and a ſhrubby Stalk. This is the Leucojum Orien- 
tale luteum, foliis dentatis, filiquis planis. Eaſtern yellow 
Wall-flower with indented Leaves and plain Pods. 

The 1\t Sort grows naturally in the South of France, 
Spain, and Italy; this is annual, and riſes a Foot high, 
with an angular channeled Stalk, which branches upward 
on every Side; theſe are garniſhed with long, narrow, 

reen Leaves, reſembling thoſe of the common Wall- 
how, but are ſharply indented on their Edges, fitting 
cloſe to the Stalks; at the Extremity of the Branches the 
Flowers are produced in looſe Spikes ; theſe are yellow, 
having four Petals ſituated in form of a Croſs, greatly re- 
ſembling thoſe of the common yellow Wall-flower, but 
have no Scent ; theſe are ſucceeded by long four cornered 
Pods filled with brown Seeds. It flowers in June, and 
the Seeds are ripe in Autumn. 

The ad Sort grows naturally in Hungary and I/tria ; 
this is alſo annual, riſing with an upright Stalk, nearly the 
ſame Height as the other, but doth not branch out as that. 
The Leaves are broader, ſmoother, and not pointed as 
thoſe of the other; they ſtand alternately on the Stalk 
without any viſible Foot Stalk, and are of a deep green. 
The Flowers come out in looſe Spikes at the Top of the 
Stalks ; theſe are ſmall, of a pale yellow without Scent, 
and are ſucceeded by four cornered Pods like thoſe of the 
former. It flowers, and the Seeds are ripe at the ſame 
Time with the former. 

Theſe two Plants have by ſome Perſons been ſuppoſed 
the ſame, but I have cultivated them thirty Years, and 
have never found them alter. If their Seeds are permitted 
to ſcatter, the Plants will come up without Care, and will 
thrive on any Soil or Situation, and upon Walls, or in 
Rubbiſh, as the common Wall-flower. 

The ad Sort grows naturally upon old Walls and Build- 
ings, but is cultivated in Gardens for the Fragrancy of its 
Flowers. When theſe Plants grow on Walls, or Build: 


ings, they ſeldom riſe more than ſix or eight Inches high, 


having very tough Roots, and firm Stalks ; the Leaves 
are ſhort, and ſharp pointed, and the Flowers ſmall, but 
in Gardens the Plants will grow-two Feet high, and branch 


out wide on every Side; the Leaves are broader, and the 


Flowers much larger, but, in ſevere Winters, theſe Plants 
are frequently killed in Gardens, when thofe on Walls re- 
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ceive no Injury, tho* much more expoſed to Winds and 
Froſts ; for as theſe Plants are ſtunted, and of a firmer 
Texture, having but little Juice, ſo the Cold never at- 
feats them. 

There is a Variety of this with very double Flowers, 
which is propagated in the Gardens from Slips, planted in 
Spring, which readily take Root. There is one Sort of 
this with variegated Leaves, which is preſerved in Gar- 


dens, but is not quite ſo hardy as the plain. 


The large, yellow, and bloody Wall-flower, are alſo 
ſuppoſed to be Varieties of this, which have been im- 
proved by Culture; and this I am inclinable to believe, 
having frequently obſerved many of them nerate to 
the common Sort ; but although I have many Years ſowed 
the Seeds of the common Sort from the Walls, yet I 
could never find them alter, except in being larger, but 
not any of them approached toward the other Varieties. 
The large bloody Wall-flower frequently riſes with dou- 
ble Flowers from Seeds, if they are carefully ſaved from 
ſuch Plants as have five Petals; theſe double Flowers 
may be propagated by Slips, as the common Sort, but 
the Plants ſo raiſed will not produce ſo large Spikes of 
Flowers as thoſe which are propagated by Seeds. 

There is alſo another Variety with double Blood co- 
loured Flowers, whoſe Petals are ſhorter and more nu- 
merous, approaching nearer to the common double Wall- 
flower, but much larger. This is called the Old Bloody 
Wall-flower. It is propagated from Slips, as the other 
double Sorts. There are ſome intermediate Varieties of 
theſe Flowers, differing in the Stze and Colour of their 
Petals, which the Floriſts diſtinguiſh as different, but 
they conſtantly vary from Seeds. 

The 4th Sort grows naturally on the Alps, and the 
Mountains in lah where it rarely riſes above ſix Inches 
high ; the Leaves are very narrow, and the Flowers grow 
in cloſe Spikes at the End of the Branches ; they are of a 
— yellow, or Brimſtone Colour, and the Necks of the 

etals are much longer than the Empalement; theſe have 
but little Scent. hen cultivated in Gardens, it grows 
as large as the common Wall Flower, and makes a finer 
Appearance, for the Spikes of Flowers are longer, and 
grow much cloſer together ; but having little Scent, oc- 
caſioned their being neglected, and at prefent there are 
few, if any, of them remaining in the Engliſb Gardens. 
It was titled the Straw coloured Wall Flower by the Gar- 
deners. 

The Sorts with ſingle Flowers produce Seeds in Plen- 
ty, from which the Plants are raiſed, but the largeſt, and 
deepeſt coloured Flowers ſhould always be ſelected for 
Seeds, becauſe from Seeds carefully ſaved, there will be 
fewer of the Plants degenerate. The Seeds ſhould be 


ſown in April, upon poor, or undunged Soil, and when the 


Plants are fit to remove, they ſhould be tranſplanted into 
Nurſery Beds, at about ſix Inches diſtance each Way, ob- 
ſerving to water and ſhade them until they have taken 
freſh Root; after which they will require no farther Care, 
but to keep them clean from Weeds all the Summer, and 
at Michaelmas they may be tranſplanted into the Borders 
of the Flower Garden, where they are deſigned to remain, 
that the Plants may get good Roots before the Froſt 
comes on. This is the Method commonly practiſed with 
theſe Flowers ; but if the Seeds are ſown on poor Land, 
where they are deſigned to remain, and not tranſplanted, 
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they will thrive, and endure the Froſt in Winter, much 
better than thoſe which are removed; and if ſown on 
Ruins or Rubbiſh, they will thrive and continue much 
_ longer than in good Land; and in ſuch Places, if properly 
diſpoſed, they will be very ornamental, and their Flowers 
having a ſtrong Odour, will perfume the Air to a conſi- 
derable Diſtance. 

The Stock Gilliflowers are diſtinguiſhed from the Wall- 
flowers by their hoary Leaves. Theſe agree with each 
other in their botanical Characters, ſo are generally in- 
cluded in the ſame Genus; but the Gardeners remove 
them to a conſiderable Diſtance, and treat them very dif- 
ferently; yet there is ſo great Affinity between them, that 
they may be treated in the ſame Manner, and both will 
grow equally on old Walls or Ruins. 


The 5th Sort is now generally known by the Appella- 


tion of ten Weeks Stock; it was formerly titled Annual 
Stock Gilliflower, which of late has been applied to ano- 
ther Species, which is biennial. This riſes with a round 
ſmooth Stalk, about a Foot high, dividing into ſeveral 
Branches upward ; theſe are garniſhed with Spear-ſhaped 
hoary Leaves, rounded at their Ends, and placed without 
Order, ſometimes being almoſt oppoſite, at others alter- 
nate, and frequently three or four together, of unequal 
Sizes; at the Ends of the Branches the Flowers are pro- 
duced in looſe Spikes, placed alternate; the Empalement 
is large, erect, and lightly cut into ſeveral acute Parts at 
the Top; the Petals are large and Heart-ſhaped, ſpread- 
ing 710 in Form of a Croſs; the Pods are long, cylin- 
drical, and have a longitudinal Furrow on one Side, which 
opens in two Cells, filled with flat roundiſh Seeds, having 
a thin Border. It flowers in July and Auguſt, and the 
Seeds ripen in Oeber. 

Of this Sort there are the red, the purple, the white, 
and ſtriped, with ſingle Flowers, and the ſame Colours 
with double Flowers; theſe are very great Ornaments in 
the Borders of the Flower Garden, in Autumn, when 
there is a Scarcity of other Flowers; if the Seeds are ſown 
at two or three different Times, the Flowers may be con- 
tinued in Succeſſion near three Months. 


Tte firſt __ ſhould be about the Middle of Fe- 


Brus ry, on a very ſſender hot Bed, juſt to bring up the 
Plants, which muſt be guarded againſt Froſt, and when 
fit to remove, they ſhould be tranſplanted into Nurſery 
Beds, at about 3 or 4 Inches diſtance, obſerving to water 
and ſhade them till they have taken Root, and keep them 
clean from Weeds; in theſe Beds they may remain fix or 
ſeven Weeks to get Strength, and may then be planted 
into the Borders of the Flower Garden, where they are 
o remain: If theſe are traniplanted when there is Rain, 
they will foon take Root, after which they require no 
farther Care. From theſe early Plants good Seeds may 
be expected, therefore ſome of the fineſt of each Colour 
ſhould be marked for Seeds, which, when ripe, ſhould be 
carefully cut before the Froſt pinches it, and the Stalks 
tied up in ſmall Bundles, and hung up in a dry Room, till 
the Pods are well dried, when the Seeds may be rubbed 
out, and preſerved for Uſe. 

The 6th Sort is biennial, though when the Seeds are 
ſown early in Spring, the Plants often flower the follow- 
ing Autumn; but theſe Plants which are ſo forward, are 
often killed in Winter; therefore it is much better to 
ſow them in May, that the Plants may not grow too rank 


— 
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the firſt Seaſon, ſo will live through the Winter, and pro. 
duce large Spikes of Flowers the ſecond Year. 

This is commonly called the Queen's Stock Gilli. 
flower, by the Gardeners, and differs greatly from the 
other Sorts, though many of the late Botaniſts have ſup. 
poſed they were only ſeminal Variations, but from near 
forty Years Experience in the Culture of theſe Plants; 1 
can affirm, that the Species here enumerated, do not alter 
from one to the other, though they trequently vary in the 
Colour of their Flowers. | 

It riſes with a ſtrong Stalk, which is almoſt ſhrubby, 
a Foot high or more, having oblong, Spear-ſhaped, hoary 
Leaves, which are frequently waved on their Edges, and 
turn downward at their Extremity ; from the Stalk is ſent 
out many lateral Branches, garniſhed with the fame 
ſhaped Leaves, but ſmaller ; theſe Side Branches are each 
terminated by a looſe Spike of Flowers, each having an 
oblong woolly Empalement, and conſiſt of four large 
roundiſh Petals, indented at the End. Theſe uſually ap- 
pear in May and June, but the ſame Plants frequently 
continue flowering moſt Part of Summer. The Seeds 
ripen in Autumn, and the Plants generally periſh ſoon 


after ; but when any of them grow in dry Rubbiſh, oy 


will laſt two or three Years, and become ſhrubby ; thoſe 
with ſingle Flowers are not worth preſerving after they 
have per fected their Seeds. 

The Flowers of this Sort vary in their Colour, ſome 
are of a pale red, others of a bright red, and ſome curiouſly 
variegated, but thoſe of the bright red are generally moſt 
eſteemed. There are always a great Number of double 
Flowers _—_— if the Seeds are well choſen, frequently 
three in four of the Plants will be double; and as they di- 
vide into many Branches, make a fine Appearance -during 
their Continuance in flower. 

The 7th Sort is known by the Title of Brompton Stock 
Gilliflower, I ſuppoſe from its having been there firſt 
cultivated in Eng/and. This riſes with an upright, ſtrong, 
undivided Stalk, to the Height of two Feet or more, gar- 
niſhed with long hoary Leaves, reflexed, and — on 
their Edges, and at the Top form a large Head; out of 
the Center of theſe ariſes the flower Stalk, which, when 
the Plants are ſtrong, is frequently a Foot and a Half long, 
putting out two or three ſhort Branches toward the Bot- 
tom ; the Flowers of this Kind have longer Petals than 
any of the other Sorts, and are formed into a pyramidal 
Spike, but thoſe with ſingle Flowers are looſely diſpoſed, 
becauſe the Flowers having but few Petals, do not fill the 
Spike, as thoſe do which are double; for theſe often have 
fo many Petals, as to render each Flower as large and full 
as ſmall Roſes ; and when they are of a bright red, make 
a noble Appearance, being excelled by none of the flowery 
Tribe ; but the Plants of this Sort produce but one Spike, 
in which it differs from all the other Kinds, and being 
conſtant in this Particular, I think is ſufficient to eſtabliſh 
a diſtinct Species. This Sort is generally biennial, though 
many Times the Plants are preſerved longer, but they are 
always ſtronger the firſt Year of their flowering, than 
they will be after; ſo that the Seeds are ſown every 
Spring, to continue a Succefſion of flowering Plants. 

The 8th Sort is the White Stock Gilliflower, which is 
of longer Duration than either of the other Sorts ; I have 
frequently had theſe Plants live three or four Years, 
which have become ſhrubby ; their Stalks have been * 
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Feet high, and branched out on every Side, ſo as to ap- 

ar like Shrubs; theſe ſeldom ſend out Flower Stalks 
from the Center of the Plant, but it is the Side Branches 
which produce the Flowers, and theſe Side Branches di- 
vide into ſeveral other, which is not common to the other 
Sorts. There are always many double Flowers riſe from 
Seeds of this Sort, when they are well choſen ; ſome 
Years I have ſcarce had enough to preſerve the Kind. 
The Varieties of this are few, ſometimes a tew of the 
Plants will produce pale Fleſh coloured Flowers, and now 
and then ſome have been purple ; and as that Sort of Stock 
Gillifower, which is titled the T wickenbam Purple, will 
ſometimes come with Flowers variegated with white, ſo 
| have been inclinable to think theſe two may be Varie- 
ties from each other ; and the rather, becauſe the Plants 
agree in theirexternal Habit, for neither of theſe put out 
Flower Stems from the Center of the Plants, but always 
on their Side, fo that theſe are undoubtedly a diſtin Spe- 
cies from the former. 

The gth Sort is known by the Title of White Wall 
Flower, among Gardeners and Floriſts. This riſes with 
a greeniſh Stalk a Foot high, dividing into many Branches, 
garniſhed with narrow, ſmooth, Spear-ſhaped Leaves, of 
2 lucid green, and of thicker Conſiſtence than thoſe of 
any of che other Sorts, and come out without any Order; 
they are near three Inches long, and about halt an Inch 
broad in the Middle ; the Flowers are produced in looſe 
Spikes, at-the End of the Branches, which are of a pure 
white, and have a great Fragrancy, eſpecially in an Even- 
ing, or in cloudy Weather; the Flowers are ſucceeded 
by oblong compreſſed Pods, like thoſe of the other 
Species. There is a Variety of this with double Flowers, 
which is propagated by Cuttings or Slips, in the ſame 
Manner as the double Wall-flowers; but theſe Plants 
require Protection from great Rains, and Froſt in Win- 
ter ; ſo if they are planted in Pots, and placed under a 
common Frame in Winter, where in mild Weather they 
may enjoy the free open Air, and covered from hard 
Rains and Froſt, they may be preſerved ſeveral Years. 

Sometimes many double Flowers will come up trom 
Seeds, but not ſo frequent as ſome of the other Sorts. 1 
have raiſed more than one hundred Plants in a Seaſon, 
without obtaining one double Flower, and from the 
Seeds of theſe, have the following Year had more than 
half the Plants with double Flowers: But this is not to 
be expected often. Viz. | 

The Seeds of the 10th: Sort were ſent me by Dr. 
Linneus, from Up/al in Sweden. This Plant riſes about 
fix Inches high, with an herbaceous ſwelling Stalk; the 
Leaves are produced in Cluſters at the Top, which are 
very hoary, waved on their Edges, have 'obtufe Points, 
and ſit very cloſe to the Stalk; the Flowers are produced 
io ſlender Spikes, from the Side of the Stalk ; theſe are 
purple, but not ſo fragrant as the other Sorts ; the Pods 
are woolly, and recurve backward at the End. 

All theſe Sorts flower in May and June, at which Time 
they are the greateſt Ornament to the Flower Garden, 
therefore deſerve our Care to cultivate them as much as 
any of the flowery Tribe; but in order to have many 
double Flowers, there muſt be great Care taken in the 
Choice of Plants for Seeds, without which there can be 
little Hopes of having theſe Flowers in Perfection. The 
only ſure Way of getting many double Flowers, is to make 
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Choice of thoſe ſingle Flowers which grow near many 
double ones; for I have always found thoſe Seeds which 
have been ſaved from Plants growing in Beds cloſe to 
each other, where there happened to be many double 
Flowers among them, have produced a much greater 
Number of Plants with double Flowers, than thoſe which: 
have been ſaved from Plants of the ſame Kinds, which 
grew ſingle in the Borders of the Flower Garden; fo that 
there ſhould be a ſmall Bed of each Kind planted on Pur- 
poſe to ſave Seeds in the Flower Nurſery ; or if they are 
ſown there, and the Plants thinned properly when young,. 
they need not be tranſplanted, for I have always obſerved 
the Plants which have come up from ſcattered Seeds, and 
have not been tranſplanted, endure the Froſt much better 
than thoſe which have been removed ; for as theſe Plants 
ſend out horizontal Roots from the Bottom of their Stems,, 
which ſpread near the Surface of the Ground, ſo when 
they are tranſplanted, the Roots are forced downward, 
out of their natural Direction; and if their Stalks were 
grown tall before removal, they are generally planted low 
in the Ground, whereby they are apt to rot, if the Ground- 
is moiſt, or the Winter ſhould prove wet; therefore where: 
they can be left unremoved, there will be a better Chance. 
of their living through the Winter; and as theſe Beds 
need not be of great Extent, fo when the Winter proves 
very ſevere, it wilt not be much Trouble or Expence to- 
arch the Beds over with Hoops, and cover them with Mats. 
in froſty Weather, by which Method they may be always 
preſerved. | 
The Ground where theſe Seeds are ſown, muſt not bave- 
any Dung, for in rich Land the Plants will grow very vi- 
rous in Summer, but the heavy Rains in Autumn, or 
Fro, will ſoon deſtroy them; theſe Plants will thrive on 
Rocks, or old Walls, as was before obſerved ; and in ſuch 
"Situations they will live, when all thoſe planted in Gar- 
dens are deſtroyed. The beſt Time to ſow the Seeds is 
about the Beginning of May; and if the Seafon ſhould. 
prove dry, it will be proper to ſhade the Beds with Mats 
every Day, to prevent the Earth from drying too faſt, but 
the Covering muſt be taken off every Evening, to admit 
the Dews of Night, and they ſhould be gently watered in 
the Evening two or three times a Week. When the 
Plants firſt appear, with their two Seed Leaves, they are- 
often attacked by Flies, eſpecially in dry hot Seaſons ;. 
therefore to prevent their deſtroving the Plants, the Co- 
vering ſhould be continued over them during the Heat of 
the Day, and the Plants frequently refreſhed with Water,. 
which will keep them in a growing State, fo the Flies 
will not infeſt them; for I have always obſerved, they ne- 
ver attack any Plants unleſs they have been ſtunted in 
their Growth ; when the Plants have got Strength, they 
will be ſecure from this Danger, fo the Coverings may be 
removed; after this the Plants will require no farther 
Care but to keep them clean from Weeds, and thinned. 
to the Diſtance of 9 Inches, or a Foot aſunder, that they 
may have proper Room to grow, and not draw each other 
up tall and weak. Ihe Plants which ate drawn out of 
theſe Beds to thin them, may be planted in the Borders of 
the Flower Garden, where they are deſigned to remain, 
and the ſooner they are removed, when the Plants have 
got 6 or d Leaves, the more likely they will be to live 
through the Winter, becauſe their Roots will not have 
extended ſar, ſo cannot be planted deep in the Ground, 
aud 
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and may take their natural Direction; therefore when- 
ever theſe Plants are removed, it is always the beſt Way 
to do it when they are young. 

The farther Care of the Plants which are left in the 
Beds, will be to cover them in Winter, with Mats, and 
when they come to flower, all thoſe which are not of 
| Colours, or whoſe Flowers are ſmall, ſhould be 

rawn out ſo ſoon as they appear, that they may not im- 
Pregnate thoſe deſigned for with their Farina; but 
thoſe with double Flowers ſhould by no Means be re- 
moved, nor ſhould their Flowers be cut off, but ſuffered 
to fade among the ſingle ones, by which the Seeds will 
be improved; it will alſo be a ſure Method of preſerving 
each Sort in Perfection, to have them ſeparate from each 
other, in diſtin Beds; though I think there is no Dan- 
ger of any of the Species altering, by the Mixture of 
their Farina; but their Colours are liable to be changed 
by it; ſo that in order to continue thoſe pure, they ſhould 
nos ſtand too near each other. 

The Time for ſowing the Seeds before mentioned muſt 
be underſtood to be for the biennial Sorts; for the annual, 
or ten Weeks Stock Gilliflower, ſhould be for the firſt 
Seaſon, ſown in February, as before directed; and to ſuc- 
ceed theſe, there ſhould be another Parcel ſown in March; 
and thoſe who are curious to continue theſe Flowers late 

in Autumn, ſhould ſow ſome Seed the latter End of May; 
if theſe laſt ſown are on a warm Border, where they may 
be covered, by placing Glaſſes before them in Winter, 
or with Mats, they may be continued in flower till 
Gbriſimas ; and if ſome of the Plants are potted, and put 
under a hot Bed Frame in Autumn, where they may en- 
joy the open Air in mild Weather, and be ſcreened from 
Hard Rains and Froſt; by this Method I have known 
them flower all the Winter, when it has not been very 


There are ſome who — the double Stock Gilli- 
flowers by Slips and Cuttings, which will take Root 
when properly managed ; but the Plants ſo raiſed are 
never ſo ſtrong as thoſe which come from Seeds, and 
their Spikes of Flowers are always very ſhort, ſo have 
- not half the Beauty ; therefore it is not worth while to 
ractiſe this Method, unleſs for thoſe Sorts which cannot 
be obtained with any Certainty from Seed. 
The 11th Sort grows naturally in the South of France, 
Spain, and [taly, near the Sea Coaſt. This riſes near a 
Foot high, with a ligneous Stalk, dividing into many 
{mall Branches, garniihed with narrow hoary Lexves, 
entire, and rounded at their Extremity ; the Flowers are 
produced in looſe Spikes at the End of the Branches, 
which are ſmaller than thoſe of either Sort before men- 
tioned; of a bright red at their firſt appearing, but fade 
to a purple before they fall off. The Stalks, Leaves, 
and the whole Plant is very white, and by its woody 
Stalks hath the Appearance of a perennial Plant, but it 
conſtantly periſhes in Autumn. The Seeds of this Sort 
ſhould be ſown in Autumn, on a warm Border where 
the Plants are deſigned to remain; when they come up, 
they will require no farther Care but to keep them clean 
from Weeds, and thin them where too cloſe. Theſe 
[autumnal Plants will flower early in June, ſo will pro- 
duce good Seeds; but thoſe ſown in Spring will flower in 
July and Auguſt, ſo that from theſe there cannot he any 
Certainty of having ripe Seeds ; however by ſowing the 
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Seeds at two or three different Seaſons, there may be a Sue. 


ceſſion of Flowers continued for three or four Months. 


The 12th Sort is commonly ſown in Gardens, as an 
Edging for Borders, but more generally in Patches 'be. 
tween taller growing Flowers : It is titled ſometimes 
Dwarf annual Stock Gilliflower, and by others it hath 
the Appellation of Virginia Stock Gillyflower. This 
ſeldom riſes more than fix Inches high; ſending out 
many Branches from the Root, which intermix and 

row irregular ; theſe are garniſhed with Spear-ſhaped 
ves rounded at their Ends, and ſit cloſe to the Branches 

at their Baſe; the Flowers come out in looſe Spikes at 
the End of the Branches, which are of a purple Colour, 
compoſed of four Petals in Form of a Croſs, and are 
ſucceeded by ſlender Pods, like thoſe of the other Sorts. 


If the Seeds of this Sort are ſown in Patches, at two or 


three different Times, the firſt in Autumn, the ſecond 
the latter End of March, and the third the End of April, 
or the Beginning of May, in the Borders of the Flower 
Garden, they will: make a Variety, when intermixed 
with other low growing annual Flowers for three Months. 

The 13th Sort riſes near two Feet high, ſending out 
many upright Branches from the Bottom, thinly gar- 
niſhed with Spear-ſhaped Leaves, the lower ones being a 
little indented ; the Flowers come out ſingle, at great 
Diſtances from each other, toward the upper Part ot the 
Branches ; theſe are ſmall, of a purpliſh red Colour, 
and ſoon fall away, being ſucceeded by long taper Pods, 
with Awl-ſhaped Points. This is an annual Plant, which 
may be treated as the laſt mentioned Sort; but it having 
little Beauty, 1s not often cultivated. 

The 14th Sort grows naturally on the Sea Coaſts in 
Italy, Spain and Portugal, This is alſo an annual Plant, 
which branches out from the Root, into many declining 
Stalks ; the lower Leaves are about two Inches long, and 
three Quarters of an Inch broad, very deeply ſinuated on 
their Edges, and hoary, thoſe on the Stalks are of the 
ſame Form, but much ſmaller ; the Flowers are pro- 
duced ſrom the Side of the Stalks ſingly, and at the Top 
in looſe Spikes; the Empalements of the Flowers are 
covered with 2 white Down, as are alſo the Ends of the 
Branches; the Flowers are purple, compoſed of four 
Leaves placed in Form of a rols ; the Pods are about 
three Inches long, taper, woolly, and at their Ends are 
divided into three Parts, which ſpread into a Triangle. 
It flowers in Fuly, and when the Scalon is favourable, 
the Seeds will ripen in Autumn, but it ſown in Autumn, 
on 2a warm Border, the Plants will live through the Win- 
ter, and will flower early in June, fo from theſe good 
Seeds may be obtained. 

The 15th Sort was diſcovered by Dr. Tourne/ort, in the 
Levant, who ſent the Seeds to the Royal Garden at Pa- 
ris, which ſucceeded, and fince has been communicated 
to moſt of the curious Gardens in Europ. This riſes 
with a ſhrubby Stalk, more than two Feet high, which 
divides into many Branches upward ; theſe are thinly 
| $7 with Spear-ſhaped Leaves, ſitting cloſe to the 

ranches, of a dark green Colour, and a little indented ; 
the Flowers grow in long Spikes from the End of the 
Branches, which are ſmall, of a pale yellow, without 
Scent, ſo is only preſerved in Botanick Gardens for Va- 
riety. This Plant is biennial, ſo may be treated as the 
Stock Gilliflower, or Wall- flower. 
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CHELIDONIUM. Tourn. Infl. R. H. 231. Tab. 116. 
Lin. Gen. Plant, 572. Chelidontum majus. Raii. Mcth, 
Plant. 100. Glaucium. Tourn. Inſt, Celandine or greater 
Celandine, in French Chelidoine or Eclair. 

The Charadter:s are, 

The Flower bath a roundiſh Empalement, compoſed of 2 
cocave obtuſe Leaves which fall of. it bath 4 large roundi 
Petals, which ſpread open and are narrow at their Baſe ; 
in the Center is ſituated a cylindrical Germen, attended by 
a oreat Number of Stamina, which are broad at Top, and 
terminated by oblong, compreſſed, twin Summits, Upon the 
Germen is ſituated a bifid Stigma in Form of a Head. The 
Germen becomes a cylindrical Pod, with one or two Cells, 
opening with two Pubves, and filled with mony ſmall Seeds. 

The Species are, 

1. CuELIDonwum pedunculis umbellatit. Lin. Gen, 
Plant. 505. Celandine with an umbellated Foot Stalk. 
This is the Chelidonium majus vulgare. C. B. P. 144. 
Greater common Celandine. 

2. CHELIDONIUM foliis guingue lohatis, lobis 2 is 
acut? laciniatis. Celandine whoſe Leaves are compoſed of 
five narrow Lobes, which are cut into many acute Seg- 
ments. This is the Chelidonium mayus laciniato flore Cluſ. 
Hift. 203. Greater Celandine with a jagged Flower. 

3. CyrLiboNIuM pedunculis unifloris, foliis amplexi- 
eaulibus ſinuatis, caule glabro. Lin. Sp. Plant. 506. Ce- 
landine with ſingle Flowers on the Foot Stalks, ſinuated 
Leaves which embrace the Stalks, and a ſmooth Stalk. 
This the Glaucium. flore luteo. Tourn, Inſt. R. H. 351. Glau- 
cium with a yellow Flower ; and the Papaver cornicula- 
tum luteum. C. B. P. 171. Yellow horned Poppy. 

4. CHELIDONIUM pedunculis unifloris, foliis 7 libus 
pinnatifidir, caule biſpido. Lin. Sp. Plant, 506. lan- 
dine with ſingle Flowers upon the Foot Stalks, Leaves ſet 
clofe to the Stalks which have winged Points, and a rough 
Stalk. This is the Glaucium birſutum flore Pbænicio. 
Tourn. Inft. R. H. 253. Hairy Glaucium, or horned 
Poppy, with a ſcarlet Flower. 

5. CHELIDONIUM fPedunculis unifloris, foliis ſemiam- 
plexicalibus, dentatis, glabris. Celandine with Foot Stalks 
having a fingle Flower, and ſmooth, indented Leaves, 
which half embrace the Stalks. This is the Glaucium 
glabrum flore Phenicio. Tourn. Infl. 254. Smooth horned 
Poppy with a ſcarlet Flower, 

6. CHELIDONLUM pedunculis unifloris, foliis pinnati- 
fidir, linearibus, caule lævi. Lin. Sp. Plant. 506. Celan- 
dine with ſingle Flowers upon the Foot Stalk, many 
pointed, narrow Leaves, and a fmooth Stalk. This is 
the Glaucium flore violacco. Taurn. Inf. 254 Horned 
Poppy with a Violet coloured Flower. 

he 1ſt Sort is the common Celandine uſed in Medi- 
cine, and is eſteemed aperitive and cleanſing, opening Ob- 
ſtructions of the Spleen and Liver, and is of great Uſe in 
curing the Jaundice and Scurvey. This grows naturally 
on the Side of Banks, and in ſhady Lanes in many Parts 
of England, ſo is ſeldom cultivated in Gardens; for if 
the Seeds are permitted to ſcatter, the Ground will be 
—— ſtored with Plants to a conſiderable Diſtance. 
flowers in May, at which Time the Herb is in the 
greateſt Perfection for Uſe. 
The ad Sort is found growing in a few particular Places, 


where the Secds have been formerly ſown, or the Plants 


caſt out of Gardens, This.is by ſome ſuppoſed to be 
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only à Variety of the 1ft, but I have propagated this by 
Seeds above thirty Years, and have conſtantly found the 
Plants the ſame, and never vary from the 1ſt, nor have 
Lever obſerved the firſt alter to this. The Leaves of this 
are divided into narrow long Diviſions, which are deeply 
jaged on their Edges in acute Segments, and the Petal: 
of the Flower are cut into many Parts, in which it dit- 
fers from the farſt. It the Seeds of this Sort are permit- 
ted to ſcatter, they will fill the Ground with Plants. 
They both delight in Shade. 

The 3d Sort is known by the Title of Horned Poppy; 
it was fo called from the Reſemblance which the Flower 
bears to the Poppy, and the long Seed Veſſel which is like 
a Horn. It grows naturally upon the ſandy and gra- 
velly Shores by the Sea, in many Parts of England, from 
whence the Seeds have been brought into Gardens, where 
it is ſometimes allowed a Place for Variety. This 
Plant abounds with a yellow Juice which flows out from 
every Part when broken. It ſends out many thick gray 
Leaves, deeply jaged ; the Stalks are ſtrong, ſmooth, and 
Jointed, which riſe near two Feet high, and divide into 
many Branches. Theſe are garniſhed with Leaves at 
each Joint; thoſe on the lower Part of the Stalks are 
long, broad, and deeply jaged, but the upper Leaves are 
entire and almoſt Heart-ſhaped : They cloſely embrace 
the Stalks with their Baſe, from the Boſom of the Leaves 
come out the ſhort Foot Stalks of the Flowers, each ſup- 
porting one large yellow Flower, compoſed of four 
broad Petals, which ſpread open, like the Garden Poppy,, 
in the Center of which are a great Number of yellow 
Stamina, ſurrounding a long cylindrical Germen, crowned 
by an Arrow-pointed Stigma, which is permanent, re- 
maining upon the Top of the horned Seed Veſſel, which 
grows nine or ten Inches long, having a longitudinal Fur- 
row on one Side, where it opens when ripe, and lets out 
the Seeds. This is a biennial Plant, which flowers the 
ſecond Year, and periſhes ſoon after the Seeds are ripe. 

If the Seeds are permitted to ſcatter, they will fill the 
Ground near them with Plants, ſo that it is not proper 
for a Flower Garden; but if a few of the Seeds are ſcat- 
tered about in Rock Work, the Plants will riſe without 
Trouble, and in ſuch Places will have a pretty Effect; * 
they will ſow themſelves, ſo the only Care they require, 
is to pull them. up when they multiply too faſt. It flowers 
in June and July, and the s ripen in Autumn. 7 

de 4th Sort grows naturally in Spain, Italy, and ſome j 1 
Parts of Germany, from whence the Seeds have: been = 
brought to England. The Leaves are deeply jaged and 1 
hairy, of a pale green, and grow cloſe to the Stalks : W |; 
Thoſe at the Bottom lie on the Ground, and are broader 
than thoſe above. The Stalks are a Foot and a Half 
high, having a ſingle jaged Leaf placed at each Joint; 
theſe have many Diviſions, from their Origin to the 
Point, which is extended longer than the-lower Leaves. 
The Flowers come out from the Boſom of the Leaves ; 
theſe are compoſed of five broad obtuſe Petals, which 
are of à dark frarlet Colour, and foon fall off. In the 
Center of each is ſituated an oblong Germen, having no 
Style, but ſupports a bifid Stigma; this is attended by a 

- at Number of ſhort Stamina; terminated by obtuſe- 

mits. The Germen becomes a long taper Pod, on 
the Apex of which the bifid Stigma remains, fitting ow 
the middle Partition, which divides. the Pod. into ——4 
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Cells, which are filled with ſmall Seeds. The Flower 
hath an Empalement compoſed of two hollow Leaves, 
which are cloſely ſet with ſhort Prickles ; this falis away, 
when the Flower is expanded. Tt flowers in = and 
Fuly, and the Seeds ripen in Autumn. As the Flowers of 
this Plant are but of ſhort Duration, they do not make 
any conſiderable Figure ; but the Foliage of the Plant is 
very elegant, and might be introduced by Way of Orna- 
ment to Furniture with great Advantage, being very 
piQureſque; it may alſo be 'wrought into Patterns for 
Silks, and painted upon Porcelane, where it would have 
a very Effect. If the Seeds are ſown in Autumn, 
they will more certainly grow, than thoſe which are ſown 
in — which frequently in dry Seaſons do not come 
up the ſame Year, or at leaſt not before Autumn; where- 
as thoſe ſown in Autumn, frequently come up ſoon after, 
or if not at that Seaſon, do not fail coming up in Spring; 


and theſe Plants come early to flower, ſo that good Seeds 


may always be obtained from them. They ſhould be 
ſown where the Plants are to remain, and require no other 
Care but to thin them where too cloſe, and keep them 


clean from Weeds. 


The 5th Sort differs from the 4th, in having broader 
Leaves, which are not ſo deeply divided; the whole Plant 
is ſmooth, and the Flowers larger, but of the ſame Co- 
lour : This is annual, and is treated as the laſt. 

. "The fixth- Sort grows naturally among the Corn, in 


ſome Parts of England. This is alſo annual, and the 


Seeds are ſown in Autumn, for thoſe ſown in the Spring 
feldom ſucceed. 'The Leaves of this Sort are finely jaged, 
and divided into narrow Segments, ſomewhat like Buckſ- 
horn Plantain; they are ſmooth, of a lucid green, and 
commonly 2 The Stalks riſe little more than a 
Foot high, dividing into two or three Branches upward, 
garniſhed with ſmall Leaves of the ſame Form as theſe 
below. The Flowers are ſuſtained by ſlender Foot Stalks, 
which come out from the Wings of the Leaves; theſe 
are compoſed of four obtuſe- Petals, of a violet Colour, 
in the Center of which is ſituated a-cylindrical Germen, 
attended by a great Number of Stamina; the Germen be- 
eomes a long cylindrical Pod, like thoſe of the other 
Species. The Flowers of this Plant are ver fugacious, 
ſeldom laſting above three or four Hours — the Pe- 
tals drop off, eſpecially in clear Weather. It flowers in 
May, the Seeds ripen in Fuly, and the Plants ſoon after 
periſh. If the Seeds are permitted to ſcatter, the Plants 
will come up without Care as the others. 7% 


+»: CHELONE R. S. Tourn: 1706. Lin. Gen. P lan 666. 


The Characters are, 15 1 | 
-» The Empalement ef the Flower is of one Leaf, cut into 
fur Parti, and is permanent; the Flower is of the ringent 


Kind, having a ſbort cylindrical. Tube, which is ſwollen at 


the Chaps, where it is oblong, convex above, and plain be- 


loro ; the Mouth is almoſt cloſed, the upper Lip is obtuſe and 


indented, the lewer Lip is lightly cut in three Parts. It 
bath four Sta minn, which are inclaſed in the-Backfrde of the 
Petal, the tus Side one being a little longer than the other, 
which are terminated by hairy oval Summits. It bath an 
oval Germen ſupporting a: flender Style, crawned by an obtuſe 
Stiema ; the Germen afterward becomes an oval Caf "ule 
baving two Cells, which: are filled with flat roundiſb Seeds 
baving a Border. | r 40 3504. 3, 
The Species are, 


S 4 


1. CytioNE folits lanceolatis, acuminatis, fein, 
obſolete e radice reptatrice. Chelone with pointes 
Spear-ſhaped Leaves, ſet cloſe to the Stalks, with {mij 
Serratures on their Edges, and a.creeping Root. This!, 
the Chelone Acadienſis flore albo. Taurn, Acl. R. Par. 1706 
Chelone of Acadia, with a white Flower. 1 * 

2. CHELONE foliis lanceolatis, obliquis, petiolatis, op- 
poſitis, marginibus acutè ſerratis. Chelane with oblique, 
Spear-ſhaped Leaves, growing oppoſite on Foot Stalks 
and their Borders ſharply ſawed. This the Chelane flori- 
bus ſpecioſit pulcherrimis, colore roſe Damaſcenæ. Clayt 
Flor, Virg. 71. Chelane with a very beautiful Flower. 
the Colour of the Damaſk Roſe. 

3. CHELONE caule follifque birſutis, Lin. Sp. Plant 
G11, Chelone with hairy Stalks and Leaves. This is the 
Digitatix Virginiana, panacis caloni folits, flore ampls, pal. 
Ia ente. Pal. Mant. 64. Virginia Foxglove, with Clowns 
Allheal Leaves, and a large pale Flower. 

The firſt Sort grows naturally in moſt Parts of North 
America. This is called by Jeſcelin, in his New England 
Rarities, the Humming Bird Tree. It hath a thick jointed 
Root, which creeps under Ground to a conſiderable 
Diſtance, ſending up ſmooth channeled Stalks, which 
riſe about two Feet high, garniſhed with two Leaves at 
each Joint, ſtanding oppoſite without Foot Stalks; theſe 
ate three Inches and a Half long, and about three Quar- 
ters of an Inch broad at their Baſe, where they are 
broadeſt, and diminiſh gradually to a ſharp Point; they 
have ſmall Serratures on their . which ſcarcely ap- 
pear. The Flowers grow on a cloſe Spike at the End of 
the Stalks, they are white, and have but one Petal, which 
is tubular, and narrow at the Bottom, but ſwells upward, 
almoſt like the Foxglove Flower ; the upper Side is bent 
over and convex, but the under is flat, and ſlightly in- 
dented in three Parts at the End. When the Flowers 
fall off, the Germen turns to an oval Capſule fitting in 
the Empalement, and is filled with roundith compreſſed 
Seeds, which have a thin Border, It flowers in Auguft, 
and when the Autumn proves favourable, the Seeds will 
ripen in England ; but as the Plants propagate fo faſt by 
their creeping Roots, the Seeds are ſeldom regarded. 
The beſt Time to tranſplant the Roots is in Autuma, that 
they may be well eftabliſhed before the Spring, other- 
wiſe they will not flower ſo ſtrong, eſpecially if the Sea- 
ſon proves dry; but if they are removed in Spring, it 
ſhould not be later than the Middle of March, by which 
Time their Roots will begin to puſh out new. Fibres, 
They will thrive in almofl any Soil or Situation, but their 
Roots are apt to grow too far, if not confined, ſo inter- 
mix with thoſe of other Plants; and then their Stalks 
ſtand ſo far diſtant from each other, as to make but little 
Appearance; therefore they ſhould be planted. in Pots, 
which will confine their Roots, ſo that in each Pot, there 
will be eight or ten Stalks growing near each other, when 
they will make a tolerable good Appearance. This Plant 
is very andy ſo is not injuted by Cold, but it muſt have 
Plenty of Water in hot Weather. 

The 2d Sort was diſcovered in Virgiuia by Mr. Clayton, 
wlio ſent it to England: The Roots of this do not creep 
ſo far as thoſe of the firſt, the Stalks are ſtronger, and 
the Leaves much broader, and oblique; they are deeply 
ſawed on their Edges, and ſtand upon ſhort Foot Stalks : 
The Flowers are of a bright purple Colour, ſo make 2 
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finer Appearance. This flowers at the ſame Time with 
the firſt, and is propagated by parting the Roots in the 
lame Manner. 


The 3d Sort I received from New England: This is 


ſike the firſt Sort, but the Stalks and Leaves are very 
hairy, and the Flower is of a purer white. It flowers 
at the ſame Time, and is treated as the former. 

As theſe Plants flower in Autumn, when there isa 
Scarcity of Flowers, it renders them more valuable, 
eſpecially the 2d Sort, whoſe Flowers make a pretty 
Appearance, when they are ſtrong ; and if ſome of them 
have a ſhady Situation, they will flower later in Autumn. 

CHENOPODIA-MORUS. See Blitum. 

CHENOPODIUM [xx , Gr.] Tourn. Inſt. Lin. 
Cen. Plant. 272. Gooſefoot, or Wild Orach. 

The Charatters are, | 

It hath a permanent Empalement, compoſed of five oval 
concave Leaves: The Flower bath no Petal, but in the 
Center it bath five Stamina placed oppoſite to the Leaves of 
the Empalement, and of the ſame Length, terminated by 
roundiſh Twin Summits ; it bath a round Germen ſupport- 
ing a ſhort double Style, crowned by an obtuſe Stigma. The 
Germen becomes a five cornered Fruit incloſed in the Empale- 
ment, containing one roundiſb depreſſed Seed. | 

The Species are, 

1. CHExoroDIUM foliis triangulari-ſagittatis, integer- 
rimis. Hort. Cliff. 84. Gooſeſoot, with Arrow-ſhaped tri- 
angular Leaves which are entire, called Engliſh Mercury, 
All Good, or Good Henry. 

2. CHexoPoDIUM folits integerrimis rhombes-ovatis, 
floribus conglomeratis. Flor. Succ, 216. Gooſefoot with 
entire oval rhomboidal Leaves, and Flowers — in 
Cluſters. This is the Chen: podium fœtidum. Tourn. Infl 
506. Stinking Orach. Ws 4 

3. CHENOPODIUM foliis Lineari-lanceolatis, planit, in- 
tegerrimis, Hort. Cliff. 86. Gooſefoot with narrow Spear- 
ſhaped Leaves, which are plain and entire. Chenapodium 
lini folio. villoſo. Tourn, Inſt. Gooſefoot with a hairy 
Flax Leaf, called Belvedere, or Summer Cypreſs. 

4. CHENoOPODIUM. foliis oblongit, finuatis, racemis 
nudis multifidis. Hort. Cliff. 84. Gooſefoot with oblong, 
ſinvated Leaves, and naked multifid Spikes of Flowers. 
This is the Chenopadium ambroſisides folio ſinuato. Tourn. 
Inſt. 506. Gooſefoot, like Ambroſia, with ſinuated 
Leaves, commonly called Oak 2 

5. ChEnoOPODIUM foliis lanccalatis, dentatis, racemis 
foliatis ſimplicibus. Hort. Cliff. 84. Gooſefoot with Spear- 
ſhaped, indented Leaves, and ſingle leafy - Spikes of 
Flowers. This is the Chenopadium ambrofinides 'Mexica- 
num, Tourn. Inſt. 506. Mexican Gooſefoot, like Ambroſia, 
commonly called Oak of Cappadocia. 

6. CuenorobiuM foliis lanceolatir, dentatis, caule 
fruticaſa. Gooſefoot with Spear-ſhaped indented Leaves, 
and a ſhrubby Stalk. Chenopodium ambroſtoides Mexi-. 
canum fruticoſum. Boerb. Ind. alt. Shrubby Mexican Orach. 

7- CHsxNoroDiuM foliis linearibus, teretibus, carnoſis, 
caule fruticoſo. Hort. Cliff. 86. Gooſe foot with narrow, 
taper, fleſhy Leaves, and a ſhrubby Stalk. This is the 
Blitum fruticoſum maritimum, vermicularis fruticoſum die- 
tum, Raii Syn. 156. Maritime ſhrubby Blite, called 

Crop Tree, or ſhrubby Glaſſwort. 

There are many other Species of this Genus, ſome of 

which grow naturally on Dunghills, and the Side of 


CHE 


Ditches in England, where they become troubleſome 
Weeds; therefore I have not enumerated them here. 

The iſt Sort is found growing naturally in ſhady Lanes 
in many Parts of England, but it is very doubtful if the 
Seeds have not been caſt out of Gardens originally, be- 
cauſe this Plant was formerly cultivated in Kuchen Gar- 
dens for Uſe ; and in ſome of the Northern Counties, 
the People ſtill preſerve it in Gardens as an eſculent 
Herb ; which in the Spring Seaſon, they dreſs in the 
ſame Manner as Spinach, for which it is a Subſtitute. 
But as the latter is a much better Herb, it has juſtly 
obtained the Preference, in all-the Countries where the 
Culture of the Kitchen Garden is underſtood. 

The 2d Sort is very common on Dunghills; it is ſel- 
dom cultivated, except in ſome Phyſick Gardens ; for the 
Markets in London are ſupplied by the Herb Women, 
who gather it where it grows wild. 

The 3d Sort is ſometimes cultivated in Gardens ; it is 
a beautiful Plant, naturally diſpoſed to grow very cloſe 
and thick, andin as regular a Pyramid as if cut by Art. 
The Leaves are of a pleaſant green ; and were it not for 
that, hath ſo much of the Appearance of a Cypreſs 
Tree, that at ſome Diſtance it might be taken for the 
ſame, by good Judges: The Seeds ſhould be ſown in 
Autumn ; and in Spring when the Plants come up, they 
may be planted into Pots of good Earth, and kept ſup- 
plied with Water in dry Weather. Theſe Pots may be 
intermixed with other Plants to adorn Court Yards, Cc. 
where they will appear very handſome, until their Seeds 
begin io ſwell and grow heavy, which weigh down and 

diſplace the Branches; then the Pots may be removed to 
ſome abje& Part of the Garden, to fee their Seeds; 
which if permitted to fall upon the Ground, will come 
up the next Spring ; ſo you need be at no more Trouble 
than to tranſplant them where you intend they ſhould grow. 

The 5th Sort was formerly uſed in Medicine ; but al- 

though it ſtill continues in the Catalogue of Simples in 
the — Diſpenſatory, is ſeldom uſed at preſent. This 
Plant may be propagated by ſowing the Seeds in an open 
Border of good Farth in Spring, where it will perfe& 
Seeds in Autumn; which, if permitted to ſhed on the 
Ground, will ariſe as the former. 


The 4th Sort was brought from America, where the 


Seeds are called Worm Seed; I ſuppoſe from ſome Qua- 
lity contained in it, which deſtroys Worms in the Body. 
This is raiſed by ſowing the Seed in 2 the be- 
fore- mentioned Sorts, and will perfect its in Au- 
tumn; after which the Plant decays to the Ground: But if 
the Root be preſerved in Shelter under a common Frame 
in Winter, the Stalks will riſe again the following Spring. 


The Leaves of this Plant emit a very ſtrong Odour 


when bruiſed ſomewhat like thoſe of the Ambroſia, for 
which the Plants are preſerved in Gardens, for the Flower 
hath no Beauty. This grows naturally in North America, 
where it is generally called Worm Seed. It ſends up ſe- 
veral Stalks from the Root, which riſe about two Feet 
high, and are garniſhed with oblong Leaves a little in- 
dented on the Fdges, of a light green, and placed aſter- 
nately on the Stalks; the Flowers come out from the 


Wings of the Leaves, on the upper Part of the Branches, 


in looſe Spikes: Theſe appear in July, and the Seeds ri- 
n in September; which, if permitted to ſcatter, the 


lants will come up in Plenty the following Spring, 
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when a few of them may be tranſplanted into Pots filled 
with Kitchen Garden Earth, to be preſerved through the 
Winter ; and the others may be planted in the common 
Borders, where they will flower and perfect their Seeds; 
but unleſs the Winter is very favourable, the Roots will 


be deſtroyed. 
The Seeds of all the Species of this Genus ſucceed 


heſt if ſown in Autumn; for when ſown in Spring, they 


frequently lie a Year: before the Plants come up: 
Therefore where the Seeds ſcatter, the Plants will come 
up much better than thoſe ſown by Hand. 

The 5th Sort is annual: This alſo grows naturally in 
North America, from whence I received the Seeds. It 
alſo is a Native of many warm Countries in Eurepe. 
This hath many oblong Leaves at the Bottom, which 
are deeply ſinuated on both Sides, ſomewhat like thoſe of 
the Oak Tree, from whence it received the Title of 
Oak: of Feruſalem. Theſe are purple on their under 
Side, and when - bruiſed, emit a ſtrong Odour. The 
Stalks riſe about 8 or 9 Inches high, dividing into ſeveral 
ſmaller Branches. The lower Part of theſe is garniſh- 
ed with Leaves of the ſame Shape with thoſe below, 
but ſmaller. The Flowers grow in naked looſe Spikes, 
divided into many Parts: they are ſmall, herbaceous, 
and are ſucceeded by ſmall round Seeds. This Sort 
flowers in June and July, and the Seeds ripen in Autumn. 

The õth Sort bath Leaves very like thoſe of the 4th, 
and hath the ſame Scent; but this hath a ſhrubby Stalk, 
which riſes five or ſix Feet high, and divides into many 
Branches. It is a Native of America, and will not live 
through the Winter in England in the open Air. It is 
' *_ eaſily propagated by Cuttings during any of the Summer 

Months, which, if planted. in a ſhady Border and duly 


watered, will ſoon take Root; and then may be planted 


in Pots filled with light Earth, and placed in the Shade 
till they have taken new Root, after which they may 
be placed with other hardy exotick Plants in a ſheltered 
Situation during Summer; and when the Froſts come 
on, they muſt be removed into the Green-houſe, but 
they only require ProteQtion from hard Froſts, ſo ſhould 
have Plenty of Air in mild Weather. 

The 7th Sort grows naturally on the Sea Coaſt in De- 
vonſhire and Cornwall, but is propagated in the Nurſeries 
for Sale. This ſends out from the Root many flender 
ſhrubby Stalks, which riſe near four Feet high, dividing 
upward into fmaller ligneous Branches, which grow ereQ, 
and are cloſely garniſhed with ſmall taper ſucculent 
Leaves, like the lefſer Houſeleek ; theſe remain all the 


Year, for which the Shrab is chiefly valued. The 


Flowers are ſmall, and have no Beauty. This is propa- 
ted by Suckers, which it ſends out from the Roots in 
enty. It may be tranſplanted either in Spring or Au- 

tumn, and will thrive almoſt any where. 
CHERRY-LAUREL. See Padus. 
CHERRY- TREE. See Ceraſus. 

- CRERVIL, See Chærefolium. 

CHESTNUT. See Caſtanea. - 

CHESTNUT, the Horſe. See Eſculus. 

CHIONANTHUS, Lin. Gen. Plant. 21. the Fringe 
or Snowdrop Tree. This Name was given to it by Dr. 

Van Royen, fromthe Whiteneſs of its Flowers: The 

Inhabitants of America, where this Tree is a Native, 

call it the ſame; and the Dutch call it Sneebaum, 1. e. 


” 


Snow Tree, on the ſame Account. 


ten Feet high: 


e 


The Charafers are, 

It bath a permanent Empalement of one Leaf, which ;, 
ere, and cut into 4 acute Parts; the Flower is of one 
Petal, divided into four Parts, having a _ ſpreading 
Tube the Length of the Empalement, and the upper Part ;, 
cut into 4 very long narrow Segments, which are ereA, [+ 
bath tavoſhort Stamina, inſerted in the Tube of the Petal, 
terminated by upright Heart-ſhaped Summits. In the Cen. 
ter is placed the oval Germen, ſupporting a ſingle Style, 
crowned by an obtuſe trifid Stigma, The Germen become; 
a round Berry, with one Cell inclaſing one hard Seed, 

We have but one Species of this in England, viz. 

CnronanxTHUs pedunculis trifidis trifloris, Lin. $p. 
Plant. 8. Snowdrop Tree, or Fringe Tree, with trifid 
Foot Stalks ſupporting three Flowers. This is the Ame. 
lanchier Virginiana lauroceraſs folio. Pet. Hort. Sicc. 241. 
Virginia Amelanchier witha Laurel Leaf, 

This Shrub is common in South Carolina, where it 
grows by the Side of Rivulets, and ſeldom is more than 
e Leaves are as large as thoſe of the 
Laurel, but are of a much thinner Subftance ; the 
Flowers come out in May, hanging in long Bunches, 
and are of a pure white, from whence the Inhabitants 
call it Snowdrop Tree; and from the Flowers being cut 
into narrow Segments, they give it the Name of Fringe 
Tree: After the Flowers have fallen away, the Fruit 
appears, which becomes a black Berry, about the Size 
of Sloes, having one hard Seed in each. 

This Tree is now more common in the curious Gar- 
dens in England, than it was formerly ; many young 
Plants being raiſed ſrom the Seeds brought from America 
lately: There have alſo been ſome Plants propagated by 
Layers, though they ſeldom take Root in lefs than two 
Years : Nor will they ever take Root, unleſs well ſup- 
plied with Water in dry Weather. | 

The beſt Way to obtain good Plants, is from the Seeds 
which muſt be procured from America, for they never 
have produced any Fruit in this Country: The Seeds 


ſhould be ſown in ſmall Pots filled with freſh loamy Earth 


foon after they arrive, and ſhould be placed under a hot 
Bed Frame, where they may remain till the Beginning of 
May,when they muſt be removed to aSituation expoſed to 
theMorning Sun, and ſcreened from the Sun in theMiddle 
of the Day: In dry Weather the Pots muſt be watered, 
and kept clean from Weeds; for as theſe Seeds lie in the 
Ground a whole Year before the Plants come up, they 
ſhould not be expoſed to the Sun the firſt Summer, but 
the following Autumn they ſhould be removed, and 

laced under a Frame, to prote& the Seeds from being 
injured by the Froſt. If the Pots are plunged into a 
moderate hot Bed the Beginning of March, it will bring 
up the Plants much ſoon er than they will otherwiſe riſe ; 
by which Means they will get more Strength the firſt 
Summer, and be better able to reſiſt the Cold of the next 
Winter : While theſe Plants are very young, they will 
be.in Danger of ſuffering by ſevere Froſt ; but, when they 
have obtained Strength, they will reſiſt the greateſt Cold 
of our Climate in the open Air; therefore for the two 
or three firſt Winters, it will be-proper to keep them 
under Shelter ; ſo that the young Plants may remain in 
the Seed Pots all the firſt Summer, and following Win- 
ter; but in the Spring before they begin to ſhoot, they 


ſhould be ſhaken out of the Pots, and carefully — 
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lo as not to break off their Roots, and each planted in a 
ſmall Pot, filled with light loamy Soil, and plunged into 
a very moderate hot Bed, juſt to forward their taking 
freſh Root; then they ſhould be gradually inured to the 
open Air, and during the following Summer, the Pots 
ſhould be plunged into the Ground, to prevent the Earth 
from drying, in a Situation where they may enjoy the 
Morning Sun, but ſcreened from the great Heat at 
Noon. During the Summer Seaſon, they will require 
to be frequently watered, and kept clean from Weeds. 
The Autumn following, they ſhould be again placed un- 
der a hot Bed Frame to ſcreen them from Pro, but they 
ſhould enjoy the free Air at all Times, when the Wea- 
ther is mild. The April following, the Plants may be 


| ſhaken out of the Pots, with the Ball of Earth to their 


Roots, and planted where they are deſigned to remain. 

This Shrub delights in a moiſt, ſoft, loamy Soil, and 
if planted in a Ae Situation, will endure the Cold 
of our Winters very well in the open Air; but in dry 
Land, it is very ſubject to decay in warm Seaſons. 

Where this Shrub grows naturally, it produces great 
Quantities of Flowers, and icems covered with Snow; 
but in England it flowers but ſeldom, and the Bunches of 
Flowers are produced very thinly, ſo make but little 
Appearance. 

CHIRONIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 227. 

The Chareders are, ; 

The Flower bath a permanent Empalement of one Leaf, 
cut into five oblong Segments : It hath ene Petal, with a 
roundiſh Tube the Size of the Empalement, but is divided 
into froe equal Parts above, which ſpread open : It hath five 
ſhort broad Stamina, faſtened to the Top of the Tube, and 


terminated by large oblong Summits, which are ereft and 


join together, and after the Flawers drop are ſpirally 
twiſted. It hath an oval Germen, ſituated in the Center, 


' ſupporting a ſlender declining Style, crowned by a riſing Stig- 


ma in Form of a Head. The Germen becomes an oval Cap- 
ſule with two Cells, filled with ſmall Seeds. 
The Species are, 

1. Cut ONIA fruteſcens, capſulifera, Lin. Sp. Plant. 
190. Shrubby Ch:rronia bearing Capſules. This is the 
Centaurium minus Africanum, arboreſcens, latifelium, flore 
ruberrimo. Com. Rar. Pl. 8. Leſſer Tree-like African 
Centaury, with a broad Leaf, and a very red Flower. 

2. CyrroON1A fruteſcens baccifera. Lin. Sp. Plant. 190. 
Shrubby Berry-bearing Chironia. This is the Centaurium 
minus arby — pulpiferum. Com. Rar. Plant. g. Leſſer 
Tree · like Centaury with Seeds ſurrounded with Pulp. 

Theſe Plants grow naturally at the Cape of Good Habe, 
from whence their Seeds were brought to Holland, 
and the Plants raiſed in ſome of the curious Gardens 
there, and have ſince been carried to the Curious in many 
Parts of Eyrope. The Seeds of the firſt Sort were ſent 
me from Paris, by Mr. Richard, Gardener to the 
King, at Perſailles, from which I raiſed ſeveral Plants, 


which have flowered in the Chelſea Garden ſeveral Years, 


but have not as yet perfected any Seeds. 

It hath a fibrous Root, which ſpreads near the Sur- 
face of the Ground. The Stalks are round and inclining 
to be ligneous, but are of a very ſoft Texture; theſe 
grow from two to three Feet high, having ſeveral 

ranches on every ſide, which grow ereQ ; theſe are 
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more in Length, and an eighth Part of an Inch broad, 
ending in an obtuſe Point. At the Ends of each Shoot 
the Flowers are produced, which are tubulous, and 
ſpread open at the Top like thoſe of Periwinkle ; theſe 
are of a bright red Colour, and when there are a large 
number of the Flowers open on the ſame Plant, they 
make a very fine Appearance. In the Center of the 
Flower is placed an oval Germen, upon which there is 
fixed a recurved Style, having a blunt Stigma at the Top; 
this is ſurrounded by five incurved Stamina, each ſup- 
porting a large Summit. When the Flowers fall away, the 
Germen becomes an inflated Capſule, which is filled with 
ſmall Seeds. The Flowers are produced from Fune to 
Autumn and the Seeds ripen in Oclober. This Plant 
ſhould be placed in an airy Glaſs Caſe in Winter, where 
it may enjoy a dry Air, and much Sun, but will not thrive 
in a warm Stove, nor can it be well preſerved in a com- 
mon Green-houſe, becauſe a damp moiſt Air will ſoon 
cauſe it to rot. 

The Seeds ſhould be ſown in ſmall Pots filled with light 
ſandy Earth, and plunged into a moderate hot Bed, and 
— now and then be gently watered ; ſometimes the 
Seeds will lie a long Time in the Ground, ſo that if the 
Plants do not appear the ſame Seaſon, the Pots ſhould 
nut be diſturbed, but preſerved in Shelter till the follow- 
ing Spring, and then plunged into a freſh hot Bed, which 
will bring up the Plants in a ſhort Time if the Seeds are 
good. When the Plants are fit to remove, they ſhould 
be tranſplanted into ſmall Halfpenny Pots, four or five 
in each Pot, then plunge the Pots into a moderate hot 
Bed, and ſprinkle them with Water, and ſhade them 
every Day from the Sun till they have taken new Root, 
after which they muſt haye a large Share of Air in warm 
Weather, to prevent their drawing up weak ; when the 
Plants have obtained ſome Strength, they muſt be gra- 
dually inured to bear the open Air; but when they are 
expoſed abroad, if there ſhould happen much Rain, the 
Plants muſt be ſcreened from it, otherwiſe it will cauſe 
them to rot; when the Plants have filled the Pot with 
their Roots, they ſhould be parted, and each put into a 
ſeparate Pot, filled with light ſandy Earth, not rich with 
Dung, placing them in the Shade till they have taken 
freſh Root, then they may be removed to a warm ſhel- 
tered Situation, and mixed with ſuch other Plants as re- 
quire but little Water; in which Situation they may 
remain till Autumn, when they muſt be placed in a dry 
airy Glaſs Caſe, and in Winter ſhould have very little 
Wet, but muſt enjoy the Sun as much as poſſible, in 
mild Weather ſhould have freſh Air admitted to them, 
but muſt be protected from Froſt ; with this Manage- 
ment the Plants will thrive and produce Flowers the ſe- 
cond Year from Seed. x | 

The ad Sort riſes with a firmer Stalk than the firſt, 
which is round, - jointed, and divides upward into a 
greater Number of Branches; theſe. are garniſhed with 
ſhort narrow Leaves, pretty thick and ſucculent. The 
Flowers are produced at the End of the Branches, -as 
thoſe of the firſt, of a fine red Colour, but not half fo 
large; when theſe fall away, they are ſucceeded by 
oval pulpy Berries, in which are included many ſmall 
Seeds. This Sort continues flowering great Part of 
Summer and Autumn, and in warm Seaſons the Seeds 


garniſhed with ſucculent Leaves, which are an Inch or will ripen in England. . 51 M 
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It is propagated by Seeds in the ſame Manner as the 
Firſt, and the Plants require the ſame Treatment. 5 
CHIVES, ſo titled by ſome, are the Stamina, which 
ſupport the Summits in the Center of Flowers. 
CHIVETS, in French, are the little Offsets from the 
Roots of Plants, by which they are propagated. 
CHONDRILLA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 815. Tourn. Inſt. 
(xs. re., Gr. a Cartilage], Gum Succory. 
The Charaders are, | | 
The common Empalement is compoſed of many narrow cy- 
lindrical Scales, which are equal. The Flower is compoſed 
of many hermaphrodite Florets, which are uniform, and lie, 
imbricatim, like Tiles on a Houſe ; theſe have one Petal, 
ꝛubich is ſtretched out on one Side like a Tongue, and are in- 
dented at the Top in four or five Parts ; they have each five 
ſhort bairy Stamina, terminated by cylindrical Summits. 
The Germen is ſituated under the Floret, having a Style the 
Length of the Stamina, crowned by two reflexed Stigmas ; 
the Germen becomes a ſingle, oval, compreſſed Seed, crowned 
with a ſingle Down, and encloſed in the Empalement. 
e have but one Species of this Genus, viz. 
CrHonDRILLA. Lin. Hort. Cliff. 383. Gum Succo- 
This is the Chondrilla yuncea viſcoſa arvenſit. C. B. 
3. Viſcous Field Gum Succory with ruſhy Stalks. 
This Plant grows naturally in Germany, Helvetia, and 
France, on the Borders of the Fields, and is ſeldom pre- 
ſerved in Gardens, becauſe the Roots are very apt to 
ſpread, and become troubleſome Weeds; and the Seeds 
having Down on their Tops, are carried by the Wind to 
a great Diſtance, ſo that the neighbouring Ground is filled 
with the Plants; the Roots of this ſtrike deep into the 
Ground, and ſpread out with thick Fibres on every Side, 
each of which, when cut, or broken into many Parts will 
ſhoot up a Plant, ſo that when this Plant hath obtained 
Poſſeſſion of the Ground, it is very difficult to root out. 
The Root ſends out a great Number of ſlender Stalks, 
which at their Bottom are garniſhed with oblong ſinuated 
Leaves, but thoſe above are very narrow and entire. 
The Flowers are produced from the Side and Top of the 
Branches, which are like thoſe of Lettuce, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by Seeds of the ſame Form, crowned with Down. 
It flowers in July, and the Seeds ripen in September. 
The other Species of this Genus which were enume- 
rated in the former Editions, are referred to the Lactuca 
and Crepis. | | 
CHRISTMAS FLOWER, or Black Hellebore. See 
Helleborus. | 
CHRISTOPHORIANA. Se- Attea. 
CHRISANTHEMOIDES OSTEOSPERMON. See 
Oſteoſpermum. | | | 
_  , CHRYSANTHEMUM. Tourn. Inf. R. H. 491. 
Lin. Gen. Plant. 866. Leucanthemum. Tourn. Inſt. 492. 
xte, Gr. from xprot-, Gold, e, a Flower, 
: that is to ſay, Golden Flower,] Corn Marigold. 
The Charaders are, 


It hath a compound Flower, the Rays being compoſed of fe- 


male Florets, which are extended on one Side like a Tongue, 
end are indented in three Parts at the End; theſe. bave an 
oval Germen, ſupporting a ſlender Style, crowned by two ob- 
_ Stigmas. The hermaphrodite Flowers which compoſe the 
iſt, are Funnel-ſbaped the , the Empalement, but 
it 1s divided into five Parts at the Top, which are ſpread 
open ; theſe bave five ſbort bairy Stamina, terminated b, tu- 


. bermaphbroditis. Hort. Cliff. 417. Corn Marigo 
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bular cylindrical Summits, and have an oval Germen, «ith 
Style and Stigma like the female; the Germen afterward be. 
comes a ſingle, oblong, naked Seed. 

The Species are, 

I. CHRYSANTHEMUM foliis amplexicaulibus, ſuperns 
laciniatis, infernt dentata-ſerratis. Hort. Cliff. 416. Corn 
Marigold with Leaves embracing the Stalks, the upper 
jaged, and the lower indented like a Saw. This is the 
Chryſanthemum ſegetum. Cluſſ. Hiſt. Corn Marigold. 

2. CHRYSANTHEMUM folits amplexicaulibus, oblangit, 
ſupernt ſerratis, infernè dentatis, Hort. Cliff. 416. Corn 
Marigold with oblong Leaves, embracing the Stalks, the 
upper ones being ſawed, and the lower indented. - This 
is the Bellis ſylveſtris caule folinſo major. C. B. P. 261. 
Greater wild Daiſy with a leafy Stalk. b 

3. CHR.YSANTHEMUM foliis lanceolatis, ſupernt ſer- 
ratis, utringue acuminatis. Hort. 4 416. Corn Mari- 
gold with Spear-ſhaped Leaves, thoſe above being ſawed, 
and pointed on all Sides. This is the Bellis mayor, radice 
repente, foliis latioribus, ſerratis. Mor. Greater Daiſy 
with a creeping Root, and broad ſawed Leaves. 

4. CHRYSANTHEMUM folits imis ſpatbulato-lanceola- 
tis, ſerratis, ſummis linearibus, Sauv. Monſp. 87. Corn 
Marigold with lower Leaves, pointed like a Spear-ſhaped 
Spatula, and ſawed, and the upper ones linear. This is 
the Leucantbemum montenum minus. Tourn, Inſt; 492. 
Leſſer Mountain Ox-eye. 

5. CHRYSANTHEMUM foliis Iinearibus, ſubintegerri- 
mis. Sauv. Monſp. 87. Corn Marigold with narrow 
Leaves, which are entire. This is the — pres gra- 


mines folio. Tourn, Inſt. 493. Ox-eye with a Graſs Leaf. 


6. CHRYSANTHEMUM fol/iis pinnatiſidis, laciniis pa- 
rallelis, integris, caule unifleris. Lin. Sp. Plant. 889. Corn 
Marigold with many pointed Leaves, whoſe Segments 
are parallel and entire, and one Flower on each Stalk. 
This is the Leucantbemum Alpinum, foliis Coronopi. Tourn. 
Inſt. Alpine Ox-eye with a Hartſhorn Leaf. 

7. CHRYSANTHEMUM foliis pinnatis, inciſo-ſerratis, 
caule multifloro. Prod. Leyd. 174. Corn Marigold with 
winged Leaves, with ſawed Segments, and many Flow- 


ers upon a Stalk. This is the Tanacetum montanum in- 


odorum, minore flore. C. B. P. 132. Unſavory Mountain 
Tanſy with a leſſer Flower. : 

8. CHRYSANTHEMUM foliis pinnatifidis, inciſis, ex- 
trorſum latioribus. Hort. Cliff. 416. Corn Marigold with 
Wing-pointed cut Leaves, whoſe exterior Part are 
broadeſt, This is the Chryſanthemum Creticum. Cluf. 
Hiſt. 1. p. 334. Corn Marigold of Crete. 

9. CHRYSANTHEMUM foliis imis palmatit, foliolis li- 
nearibus, pinnatifidis. Sauv. Monſp. 304. Corn Marigold, 
whoſe lower Leaves are palmated, and the ſmaller ones 
linear, and ending in many Points. This is the Leucan- 
themum montanum foliis Chryſantbemi. Tourn. Mountain 
Ox-eye with Corn Marigold Leaves. | 

10. CHRYSANTHEMUM fruticoſum, foliis linearibus 
dentato-trifidis. Hort. Cliff. 417. Shrubby Corn Marigold 
with narrow Leaves, having three Points, and indented. 
This is the Leucantbemum Canarienſe, faliis Chryſanthemi, 
Pyrethri ſapore. Tours. Inſt. Canary Ox-eye with Corn 
Marigold Leaves, and the Taſte of Pelitory. 

11. CHRYSANTHEMUM floſculis omnibus 2 

d, whoſe 
Florets are all uniform and hermaphrodite. This 4 — 
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Bellis ſpinoſa, foliir Agerati, C. B. P. 262. Prickly Daiſy 
with Maudlin Leaves. 

12, CHRYSANTHEMUM foliis linearibus, infernt apice 
dentatir, ſuperne integerrimis, pedunculis nudis unifloris, 
Corn Marigold with narrow Leaves, thoſe on the lower 
Part being indented at their Points, the upper entire, and 
naked Foot Stalks with one Flower. 

The 1 Sort is the common Corn Marigold, which 
grows naturally amongſt Corn, and the Borders of Corn 
Fields in England, fo is rarely admitted into Gardens, but 
is inſerted to introduce the other Species. 

The 2d Sort is the greater Daiſy, which ſtands in the 
Liſt of medicinal Plants in the College Diſpenſatory; this 
grows naturally in moiſt Paſtures, It riſes with Stalks near 
two Feet high, garniſhed with oblong indented Leaves, 
which embrace the Stalks with their Baſe. The Stalks 
are each terminated by one white Flower, ſhaped like the 
Daiſy, but four Times as large. It flowers in June. 

The 3d Sort grows naturally in Nortb America, but hath 
been long in the Engliſh Gardens; the Roots creep far 
under the Surface, and ſend up ſtrong Stalks more than 
three Feet high, garniſhed with as ſawed Leaves, ending 
in Points; theſe Stalks divide upward into many ſmaller, 
each being terminated by a large, white, radiated Flower ; 
theſe appear the End of Fuly and Auguſt; it multiplies 
very faſt by its creeping Roots, and will thrive in any Soil 
or Situation. 

The 4th Sort grows naturally upon the Alps, and other 
mountainous Places, I received it from Ferona, near 
which it grows in Plenty; this ſends up a ſingle Stalk a 
Foot high, garniſhed with entire Leaves above, but the 
under Leaves, are ſawed on the Edges. The Stalk is ter- 
minated by one large white flower ſhaped like thoſe of 
the 3d Sort. It flowers in June, and the Seeds ripen in 
Auguſt, This Sort may be propagated by Seeds, which, 
if ſown in a ſhady Border, will come up in about fix 
Weeks, and the Plants when fit to remove, may be tranſ- 
planted into a ſhady Border, to remain, and require no 
other Care but to keep them clean from Weeds. | 

The 5th Sort grows naturally about Montpelier ; this 
hath a perennial Root, from which ſprings up many nar- 
row Graſs-like Leaves, and, between them, Stalks which 
riſe a Foot and a Half high, garniſhed with leaves the 
ſame as thoſe below. The Stalks are each terminated 
by one large white Flower, with a yellow Diſk, or Mid- 
ale. This flowers in June, but rarely perfe&ts Seed in 
England, ſo is propagated only by parting of the Roots; 
the beſt Time for this is in Autumn, that the Plants may 
get good Root before Winter. 

The 7th Sort grows naturally on the Alpe, and moun- 


tainous Places in Germany; this ſends out upright Stalks, 


garniſhed with Leaves cut into many parallel Segments, 
ſomewhat like thoſe of Buckſhorn Plantain. The Stalks 
riſe a Foot and a Half high, and are each terminated by 
a ſingle Flower of the ſame Form with thoſe of the laſt ; 
it hath a perennial Root, and may be propagated by part- 
ing as the other. | 
The 8th Sort has been many Years cultivated in t 
Gardens for the Beauty of its Flowers; of this there are 
ſingle and double white Flowers, and the ſame with yel- 
low Flowers; as the do not differ from each other in 
any Thing except Colour, they are generally eſteemed 
one Species; but t/1: 1: :onſtant, for J have never found 


E 


the Seeds ſaved from the white, produce yellow Flowers, 
nor thoſe of the yellow produce white. 

There is alſo a Variety of theſe Colours with fiſtular 
Florets, which has accidentally riſen from Seeds of the 
other; theſe are generally titled Quill-leaved Chryſan- 
themums, but as the Seeds ſaved from theſe degenerate ta 
the common Sorts, they do not merit a particular Deno- 
mmation. 

Theſe Plants are eſteemed annual, ſo the Seeds are 
uſually ſown upon a flender hot Bed in Spring, and the 
Plants treated in the ſame Manner as the African Mari- 
gold, for the Culture of which we ſhall refer the Reader 
to that Article ; but as the Plants which riſe from Seeds, 
do many of them produce ſingle Flowers, although the 
Seeds are ſaved from the beſt double Flowers, therefore 
many Perſons now propagate theſe from Cuttings, to- 
continue the double Sorts only; theſe Cuttings, taken 
from the Plants the Beginning of September, and planted 
in Pots, will readily take Root, and if they are placed un- 
der a hot Bed Frame to ſcreen them from the Froſt in 
Winter, letting them have free Air in mild Weather, 
they will live through the Winter, and in the Spring 
may be tranſplanted into the borders of the Flower Gar- 
den, where they will flower in June, and continue in 
Succeſſion till the Froſt puts a ſtop to them; by this Me- 
thod all'the Varieties may be continued without Varia- 
tion, but the Plants propagated this Way by Cuttings 
will become barren ſoon, and will not produce Seeds. 

The 9th Sort is a perennial Plant, which ſends out many 
Stalks from the Root, which divide into Branches on 
every Side, and are garniſhed with pretty thick Leaves, 
deeply cut into many Segments, like thoſe of the laſt Sort; 


theſe are of a pale green, the Flowers are produced at the 


End of the Branches, ſtanding upon pretty long, naked 
Foot Stalks; theſe are very like thoſe of the common 
Greater Daiſy in Size and Colour. It flowers in June, and 
continues till the End of September. This Sort ripens. 
Seeds every Year in England, by which the Plant is eaſily 

ropagated ; for if they are ſown in Spring on a common 
Border, the Plants will come up in fix Weeks ; when 
theſe are fit to remove, they may be tranſplanted into a 
Nurſery Bed at about a Foot Diſtance every Way, and 
kept clean from Weeds till Autumn, when they may be 
removed to the Places where they are to remain. As theſe 
Plants extend their Branches pretty far. on every Side, 
they ſhould be allowed at leaſt two Feet room; therefore 
are not proper for imall Gardens, but in large Gardens. 
may have a Place for Variety. 

If theſe Plants are planted in poor dry Land, or upon 
Lime Rubbith, they will not grow fo vigorous as in good 
Ground, ſo they wilt endure the Cold better, and con- 
tinue longer; for when their Leaves and Branches are 
_—_ with Moiſture, they are very apt to rot in the 

inter, ſo are ſeldom of long Duration; but where the 
Plants have grown from the Joints of old Walls, I have 
known them continue in Vigour ſeveral Years. 

The roth- Sort grows naturally in the Canary: Iſlands, 
from whence it was brought to England, and has been 
long an Inhabitant in curious Gardens. It is called by the 
Gardeners Pellitory of Spain, from its warm Taſte, much 
reſembling the Taſte of that Plant. 

This riſes with a ſhrubby Stalk near two Feet high, 
dividing into many Branches, garniſhed with pretty thick 
ſueculent 
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ſucculent Leaves, of a grayiſh Colour, cut into many 
narrow Segments, which are divided into three Parts at 
their Extremity. 'The Flowers come out from the 
Wings of the Leaves, ſtanding upon naked Foot Stalks, 
' ſingly, which greatly reſemble thoſe of the common 
Chamomile ; there is a Succeſſion of Flowers upon the 
ſame Plants great Part of the Year, for which it is chiefly 
eſteemed. This Plant will perfect Seeds in England, when 
the Seaſons are favourable ; but as the Cuttings take Root 
ſo eaſily, if planted during any of the Summer Months, 
the Seeds are rarely ſown. | 

As this Plant is a Native of warm Countries, it will 
not live in the open Air in England during Winter; there- 
fore when the Cuttings have made good Roots, they 
ſhould be each planted in a ſeparate Pot, and placed in the 
Shade till they have taken freſh. Root, then they may be 
removed to a fheltered Situation, to remain till Autumn, 
when they. muſt be removed into the Greenhouſe to pro- 
tect them from Froſt, but in mild Weather they ſhould 
have Plenty of free Air, and, during Winter, ſhould be 
frequently refreſhed with Water, but it muſt not be given 
in too great Plenty; in Summer they require more Moiſ- 
ture, and ſhould be treated as other hardier Kinds of ex- 
otick Plants. | ; 

The - 11th Sort grows naturally at the Cape of Gord 
Hope, from whence the Seeds were brought many Years 
paſt to Holland, where the Plants were firſt raiſed, and 
from thence all Europe has been fupplied with it. This 
Tiſes with a ſhrubby Stalk about two Feet high, which 
divides into many flender Branches upward, garniſhed 
with oblong Leaves, much indented on their Edges, each 
Indenture terminating in a ſoft Spine; theſe are of a pale 
green, ſet cloſe to the Branches. The Flowers are pro- 
duced on ſhort Foot Stalks from the Wings of the Leaves, 
toward the upper Part of the Branches; theſe are glo- 
bular, and formed of a great Number of hermaphrodite 
| Florets, which are tubular and even, having no Rays, 
are naked, and of a deep yellow Colour. The Flowers 
appear in June, and continue till the Froſt ſtops them-; 
this may be propagated by Cuttings as the laſt, and the 
Plants treated in the fame Way. 

The 12th Sort grows naturally about Madrid; this 
hath a low ſhrubby Stalk, which ſeldom riſes a Foot high, 
putting out ſeveral ſlender ligneous Branches, garniſhed 
with narrow, pale, green Leaves, thoſe on the lower 
Part of the Branches are indented at their Extremity in 
ſeveral Parts, but the upper Leaves are entire; from the 
End of each Branch is produced a naked Foot Stalk, fix 
Inches long, ſuſtaining one radiated Flower, of a Sulphur 
Colour. The Flowers come out in June and July, but 
ſeldom ripen Seeds in England; this Sort muſt be ſhel- 
tered under a common Frame in Winter, for unleſs it 
proves very favourable, the Plants will not live in the 
open Air here. It may be propagated by Cuttings in 
Summer, as the two laſt Sorts, but theſe Cuttings do not 
ſo readily take Root as thoſe do. 03 10 
.CHRYSOBALANUS.. Lin. Gen. Plant: 58 5. Icaco. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. 44. Cocoa Plum. ; 
The Charadlers are, . 
The Empalement of the Flower is of one Leaf, divided 
into 5 Parts, res to the Middle. The Flower bath 5 
Petals, which ſpread open, and 10 Stamina, 5 of which are 


longer than the Petals, the other are ſborter, and are termi- © 


nated by Heart-ſhaped Summits. In the Center is ſituated 


* 


CUR 
an oval Germen, ſupporting a trifid ſhort Style, crown] 1, 
ebtuſe Stigmas, The Germen becomes an oval fleſhy Berry 
incleſing a Nut with five longitudinal Furrows. 
The Species are, 

1. CHRYSOBALANUS foliis ovatis, emarginatis, florib,; 
racemoſis, caule fruticoſo, Chryſcbalanus with oval in- 
dented Leaves, Flowers growing in Bunches, and 4 
ſhrubby Stalk, This is the Frutex Cotini fer folio craſſy, 
in ſumitate deliquium patiente, fructu ovali ceruleo officulum 
anguloſum continente. The Cocoa Plum. 

2. CHRYSOBALANUS foliis decompoſitis, foliolis ovati; 
integerrimis, Chryſobalanus with decompounded Leaves, 
whoſe Lobes are oval and entire. This is the Jcaco fru#y 
purpureo. Plum. Icaco with purple Fruit. 

The 1ſt Sort grows naturally in the Bahama Iſlands, 
and other Parts of America, but commonly near the Sea. 
It riſes with a ſhrubby Stalk, about eight or ten Feet high, 
ſending out ſeveral Side Branches, covered with a dark 
brown Bark, ſpotted with white; theſe are garniſhed 
with oval ſtiff Leavs indented at their Ends, in form of a 
Heart ; theſe are placed alternately on the Branches from 
the Wings of the Leaves, and alſo at the Diviſion of the 
Branches, the Flowers are produced, which grow in looſe 
Bunches ; theſe are ſmall and white, having ten Stamina 
in each, five of which ſtand out beyond the Petals of the 
Flowers, the other five are ſhorter, and are terminated by 

ellow Summits. The Flowers are ſucceeded by oval 

lums about the Size of Damſons; ſome of theſe are 
blue, ſome red, and others yellow, they have a tweet 
luſcious Taſte. The Spaniards in the Iſland of Cuts 
make a Conſerve of | theſe. The Stone is ſhaped like a 
Pear, and has five longitudinal Ridges on it. 

The Seeds of the 2d Sort were ſent me from Jamaica, 
with the Title of Plumiers; the Stones were exactly the 
ſame Shape of thoſe of the former, but the Plants have 
Leaves which are compounded of ſeveral winged Leaves, 
branched out oppoſite, each having ſix or ſeven Pair of 
Lobes. This Sort hath not flowered in England, fo I can 
give no farther Account of it. 

As theſe Trees are Natives of the warm Parts of 4m-- 
rica, they will not thrive in England, unleſs kept in a 
warm Stove. They are propagated by Seeds, which muſt 
be obtained from the Countries where the Plants natv- 
rally grow; theſe muſt-be ſown in the Spring in ſmall 
Pots filled with light Earth, and plunged into a hot Bed 
of Tanners Bark, obſerving to water the Pots every other 


Day, if the Bed is warm, but not let them have much at 


each Time. In fix Weeks the Plants uill come up, and, 
if properly managed, will be fit to remove in a Month's 


Time after, when they ſhould be carefully ſeparates, 


and each planted in a ſmall Pot filled with light Kitchen 
Garden Farth, and then plunged into a hot Bed again, 
obſerving to ſhade them from the Sun till they have taken 
freſh Root, after which they muſt have Air every Day in 


Proportion to the Warmth of the Seaſon, and their Water- 
. ings during Summer ſhould be frequent, but ſparing. In 


Autumn the Plants muſt be removed into the Bark Stove, 
and plunged into the Tan Bed, and in Winter they muſt 
not have too much Water, leſt it occaſions their throw- 
ing off their Leaves. In Summer they muſt have agoo d 


Share of Air, but the Plants in the Stove ſhould be con- 


ſtantly treated in the ſame Manner as other tender Plants 
from the ſame Countries. 
BY CHRYSOCOMA. 
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CHRYSOCOMA, Lin. Gen. Plant. 845. Diller. 

Gen 14. Coma aurea, Baerb. 1. p. 121. Goldylocks. 
The Charatters are, 

The common Empalement is imbricated, the Scales are 
narrow, the outer being convex and pointed; the Flower is 
compaſed of many bermaphbrodite Florett, which are tubular, 
equal, and Funnel-ſhaped, cut into five Parts at the Brim 
which turn back ; theſe bave each five ſhort ſlender Stami- 
na, terminated by tylindrical Summits ; they bave an ab- 
lang Germen, ſupporting a flender Style, crawned by two 9b- 
lng depreſſed Stigmat. The Germen afterward becomes a 
ſingle oblong compreſſed Seed crowned with hairy Down. 

The Species are, 

1. CuxrsOcOMA berbacea, foliis linearibus, glabris 
ealycibus laxis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 841. Herbaceous Gol- 
dylocks with narrow ſmooth Leaves, and looſe Empale- 
ments. This is the Coma aurea Germanica linarie folio. 
Park. Theat. 688. German Goldylocks. 

2. ChRYSOcOMA berbacea paniculata, foliis lanceola- 
tis trinerviis punAatis, nudis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 841. 
Herbaceous Goldylocks with Flowers growing in Pani- 
cles, and Spear-ſhaped Leaves, having three Nerves. 
This is the Conyza I ni foliis aſperis, rigidis, & nervoſis 
flaribus luteis umbellatis. Amman. Ruth, 192. Fleabane 
with rough, rigid, Flax Leaves, having Nerves, and 
yellow Flowers growing in Umbels. | 

3. CuxvSsOc OMA ruticeſa foliis lincaribus dorſo decur- 
rentibus. Hort. Cliff. Shrubby Goldylocks with very nar- 
row Leaves, whoſe back Parts run — the Stalks. This 
is the Coma aurea Africana fruticans, foliis linariæ anguſ- 
tis, major. Com. Hort. 2 Greater, ſhrubby, African 
Goldylocks with narrow Toad-flax Leaves. 


4. ChryYsocomMA ſubfruticeſa, foliis linearibus ſubtus | 


pilefis, floribus ante floreſcentiam cernuis. Hort. Cliff. 397. 
Shrubby Goldylocks with very narrow Leaves, which 
are hairy on their under Side, and Flowers nodding before 
they are blown, This is the Coma aurea foliis linarie 
anguſlioribus minor. Hort. Amſt. 2. p. 89. Leſſer Goldy- 
locks with narrow Toad-flax Leaves. 

5. CuRxYSOcOMA ſuffruticoſa,  foliis linearibus recur- 
vis, ſeabris, ciliatis, floribus ereclis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 841. 
Shrubby Goldylocks with narrow rough Leaves which 
are recurved aud hairy, and ere& Flowers. This is the 
Conyza Africana, tenuifolia, ſubfruteſcens, flare aureo. 
Hort. Elth. 104. Tab. 88. Narrow leaved African, ſhrub- 
by Fleabane with a Golden Flower. 

The. 1ſt Sort grows naturally in Germany, France and 
Italy; this hath a perennial Root, and an annual Stalk ; 
the Stalks riſe about a Foot and a Half high, which are 
round, ſtiff, and cloſely garniſhed with long, narrow, 
ſmooth Leaves, which come out without any Order, of 
a pale green Colour ; the upper Part of the Stalk divides 
into many flender Foot Salks, each ſuſtaining a ſingle 
Head of Flowers, which are compoſed of many herma- 
phrodite Florets, contained in one common Empalement, 
having very narrow Scales. The Flowers are of a bright 
yellow, and ſtand diſpoſed on the Top of the Stalk, in 
torm of an Umbel. "Theſe appear in July, and in favour- 


able Seaſons are ſucceeded by Seeds, which ripen in Sep- 
tember, ſoon after which the Stalls decay to the Root, 


and new ones ariſe the following Spring. | 
This Plant is 82 propagated by parting the 

Roots, that being the moſt expeditious Method; for the 

ſeedling Plants do not flower till the ſecond or third 
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Year. The beſt time to remove the Plants, and part 
their Roots, is ſoon aſter the Stalks decay in Autumn, 
that they may get freſh Roots before Winter. It de- 
lights in a dry looſe Soil, in which it will live in the open 
Air, and propagate by its Roots 5 faſt, but in ſtrong 
wet Land, the Roots often rot in Winter. 

The 2d Sort grows naturally in Siberia, from whence 
the Seeds were ſent to Peterſburgh, Part of which I re- 
ceived from the late Dr. Amman: This Plant hath a 
perennial creeping Root, which ſpreads on every Side to a 
conſiderable Diſtance, ſending up many ere& Stalks, 
garniſhed with flat Spear-ſhaped Leaves, ending in 
Points; theſe are rough, and have three longitudinal 
Veins ; the upper Part of the Stalks branch out, and form 
looſe Panicles of yellow Flowers, which are larger than 
thoſe of the former Sort. This Flowers in June 
July, and the Seeds ripen in Autumn. 

It propagates too faſt by its creeping Roots, which of- 
ten extend two or three Feet every Way, in the Compals 
of one Year, and interfere with the I—_—_ Flow- 
ers ; but as the Plants will grow in any Soil or Situation, 
a few Roots may be planted on the Side of extenſive ru- 
ral Walks round the Borders of Fields, where they will 
require no Care, and their Flowers will make a good Ap- 
pearance, and continue Jong in Beauty. 

The 3d Sort grows naturally at the Cape of Good Hope. 
This riſes with a ligneous Stalk about a Foot high, divid- 
ing into many ſmall Branches, which grow two Feet 
high, garniſhed with narrow Leaves, of a deep green, 
coming out on every Side without Order ; the back Part 
of each Leaf hath a ſmall ſhort Appendix, which runs 
along the Stalks. The Flowers are produced. at the End 
of the Branches; on ſlender naked Foot Stalks ; theſe are 
of a pale yellow, and ſhaped like thoſe of the former 
Sorts, but larger. This Plant flowers great Part of the 
Year, for which it is chiefly eſteemed ; the Seeds ripen: 
very well in Autumn, which if ſown on a common Bor- 
der of light Earth in Seng, the Plants will come up, and 
may be tranſplanted into Pots, to be removed into Shel- 
ter in Winter, for theſe Plants will not live through the 
Winter, in the open Air in England. 

The moſt expeditious Method of propagating this, is 
by Cuttings, which, if planted in a common er, in any 
of the Summer Months, and covered with Hand Glaſſes, 
will eaſily take Root, if ſhaded from the Sun, and duly 
watered : When theſe have gotten good Roots they 
ſhould be r lang up, and each planted in a Pot,, 
filled with light Earth, placing them in the Shade till 
they have taken new Root; then they may be expoſed: 
with other hardy exoticks till Autumn, when they muſt 
be placed in the Green-houſe during Winter; they ſhouldi 
enjoy a large Share of free Air in mild Weather, for they 
only require Protection from Froſt, ſo muſt not be too. 
tenderly treated. 

The 4th Sort is a Native of the Cape of Good Hope, 
from whence I received the Seeds; this is a much leſs 
Plant than the former, ſeldom riſing above a Foot high ;. 
it hath a ſhrubby Stalk, branching out in the ſame Man- 
ner ; the leaves are ſhorter, and a little hairy; the Flowers 
are not half ſo large, of a pale Sulphur Colour, and nod 
on one Side before they are blown. This alſo flowers 
great part of the Year, and ripens Seeds very well ; but 
this is generally propagated as the former, and the Plants 
require the ſame Treatment. The 
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The 5th Sort is alſo a Native of the ſame Country as 
the two former; this hath a low ſhrubby Stalk, which 
ſeldom riſes above fix Inches high, branching out on 
every Side ; the Leaves come out on every Side the 
Branches, which are very narrow, ſhort, rough, and re- 
flexed; the Flowers ſtand ſingle on the Top of naked 
Foot Stalks, which ariſe from the upper Fart of the 

Branches; theſe Flowers are larger than thoſe of the 
laſt, and ſtand erect. This requires the ſame Treatment 
as the two former, and is propagated by Cuttings. | 

CHRYSOPHYLLUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 233. Cai- 
nita. Plum. Nov. Gen, 9. Tab. 9. The Star Apple. 

Ihe Characters are. 23 

The Empalement is permanent, and conſiſts of five ſmall, 

roundiſb concave Leaves ; the Flower is compoſed of five 

Petals, which ſpread open, and are cut in the Middle into 

two Parts; it bath five Stamina placed alternate to the 

Segments of the Petals and terminated by Heart-ſhaped Sum- 

mits: The oval Germen is ſituated in the Center, ſupport- 

ing a ſbort Style, crowned by an obtuſe Stigma. The Ger- 

men afterward becomes a large, oval fleſhy Fruit, incloſing 

three or four flat Seeds, baving bard Shells. ' 
The Species are, 5 

1. CaryYSOPHYLLUM foliis oblongo-ovatis, ſupernt 
glabris, ſubtus ferrugineis, floribus alaribus corymbeſss. 
po with oblong oval Leaves, ſmooth above, 
and of an Iron Colour on their under Side, and Flowers 
growing in a Corymbus from the Sides of the Stalks. 

his is the Cainito-folio ſubtus —> * ao olive formi. 
Num. Nov. Gen. 10. The Damſon Tree. 

2. CHRYSOPHYLLUM foliis lanceolatis, ſubtus aureis, 
foribus racemoſis terminalibus. Chryſopbyllum with Spear- 
ſhaped Leaves, of a Gold Colour on their under Side, 
and Flowers growing in Bunches from the Ends of the 
Branches. This is the Cainito folio ſubtus aureo, fruftu 
malifermi. Plum. Nov. Gen. 10. The Star Apple. 

- Theſe Trees grow naturally in the Wr/t-Indies, where 
the firſt Sort riſes from 20 to 30 Feet high, dividing into 
many Branches, which are, garniſhed with' oblong oval 
Leaves, ſmooth above, and of an Iron Colour on their 
under Side; the Flowers come out from the Side of the 
Branches, at the ſeting on of the Leaves, in round Cluſ- 
ters which are ſucceeded by oval, ſmooth, pulpy Fruit, 
inclofing three or four hard flat Sceds. 

The 2d Sort riſes with an upright Trunk to the 
Height of 30 or 40 Feet, dividing into many ſlender 
Branches, garniſhed with Spear-ſhaped Leaves, coming 
out without Order: From the Wings of the Leaves, 
and Extremity of the Branches, the Flowers are pro- 
duced in Bunches, which are ſucceeded by round pulpy 
Fruit the Size of a Golden Pippin, containing many 
flat hard Seeds. 

The Fruit of both Sorts are very rough and aſtringent 
at firſt, but by lying ſome Time after they are gather- 
ed, become mellow, like the Medlar. The Timber is 
uſed in Buildings, and for Shingles to cover Houſes. 

Theſe Plants are preſerved in ſeveral curious Gardens 
for the Beauty of their Leaves whoſe under Sides ſhine 
like Sattin, the upper Sides are of a deep green. The 
Leaves continue all the Year, ſo make a very pretty 
Appearance in the Stove at all Seaſons. 
| Theſe Trees, being Natives of the warmeſt Parts of 

the World, cannot be preſerved in this countty, with- | 
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out being kept in the warmeſt Stoves ; and ſhould alway, 
remain in the hot Bed of Tanners Bark, otherwiſe they 
will make but little Progreſs. They are propagated by 
Seeds, which muſt be procured from the Places of their 
Growth; for they do not produce Fruit in Europe, 
Theſe Seeds mult be freſh, otherwiſe they will not grow; 
and if they are ſent over in Sand, it will preſerve them 
from drying too much; when the Seeds arrive, they mul} 
be ſown as ſoon as poſſible in ſmall Pots filled with light 
freſh Earth, and plunged into a good hot Bed of Tanner 
Bark. If the Seeds are good, and the Bed in a proper 
Temperature of Warmth, the Plants will appear in five 
or fix Weeks; and in about two Months after, will be 
| ſtrong enough to tranſplant ; in doing of which the Plants, 
with all the Earth, ſhould be ſhaken out of the Pots very 
carefully, and ſeparated with their Roots entire, and each 
planted into a ſmall Pot filled with freſh rich Earth, and 
plunged again into a hot Bed of Tanners Bark; watering 
and ſhading them until they have taken freſh Root. It 
the hot Bed in which theſe Plants are plunged, is from 
Time to Time ſtirred, and a little freſh Tan addcd, 
to renew the Heat when it declines, the Plants will 
make good Progreſs; and in three or four Months will be 
near a Foot high, and may then be ſhifted into Pots a 
ſmall Size larger than thoſe they before were in. If 
theſe Plants are conſtanily kept in a warm Bed in the 
Stove, and ſhifted twice a Year, to renew the Earth to 
their Roots, they will thrive very faſt, and put out their 
Side Branches, ſo as to make a handſome Appearance 
in the Stove; for though they do not produce either 
Flowers or Fruit, yet as they keep their Leaves through 
the Year, which are ſo very beautiſul, they deſerve a 
Place better than moſt other Plants. Ihe chief Care 
they require, is to keep them conſtantly in a proper De- 
gree of Heat, and never to put theminto too large Pots; 
in Winter they ſhould haye Water about twice a Week, 
and in the Depth of it they ſhould not have much at 
each Time. 
Theſe Trees are frequently propagated in the IH. 
Indies, by planting their Branches (as I have been in- 


formed by Perſons of Credit); but I have not heard of. 


their being propagated in England by that Method. 
CHR Y SOSPLENIUM. Golden Saxifrage. 
The Charaters are, 1 

The Empalement is divided ints four or five Parts, which 
ſpread open, are coloured, and permanent. The Flywer 
bath n1 Petals, but eight or ten Stamina, which are ſhort, 
ered, and ſtand appoſite to the Angles of the Empalement, 
terminated by ſingle Summits : The Germen is immerſed in 
the Empalement, ſupporting two ſbort Styles, crowned by 
obtuſe Stigma. The Germen becomes a Capſule with two 
Beaks, opening with tus Valves, and filled with ſmall Seeds. 

The Species are, 

r. ChrysOSPLENIUM foliis alternit. Flor. Suec. 317. 
Golden Saxifrage with alternate Leaves. This is the 
Saxifraga aurea foliis pediculis oblongis inſidentibus. Rait 
Syn. Hiſt. 205. Golden Saxifrage with Leaves growing 
upon long Foot Stalks. 

2. CuRyYsSoOSPLENIUM foliis oppoſitis, Sauv. Monſp. 
128. Golden Saxifrage with oppoſite Leaves. This is 
the Chry/oſpleniam foliis amplioribus auriculatis, Tourn. 
Inſt. 146. Golden Saxifrage with larger eared Lez.v-5. 

Theſe two Plants are found growing wild in many 
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Parts of England, upon marſhy Soils and Bogs, as alſo in 
moiſt ſhady Woods, and are ſeldom propagated in Gar- 
dens; where, if any have Curioſity to cultivate them, 
they muſt be planted in very moiſt ſhady Places, or they 
will not thrive. They flower in March and April, 

CIBOULS, or CHIBOULS. See Cepa. 

CICER, Lin. Gen. Plant. 783. Tourn, Inſt. R. H. 

Tab. 210. . 
The Characters are, 

The Empalement of the Flower is cut into five Segments, 
four of which lie upon the Standard ; the two middle which 
"are the longeſt are joined, tbe other is under the Keel, The 
" Flower is of the Butterfly Kind; the Standard is large, 
roundiſh, and plain; the Wings are much ſhorter and ob- 
tuſe, the Keel is ſborter than the Wings, and is ſbarp 

inted. It bath ten Stamina, nine of them being joined 
and the tenth is ſeparate, terminated. by ſingle Summits. 
It bath an oval Germen ſupporting a ſingle Style, crowned 

an obtuſe Stigma. The Germen afterward becomes a 
turgid ſwelling Pod of a rbonboidal Figure, inclaſing two 
roundiſh Seeds, with a Protuberance on their Side. 

There is but one Specres of this Genus, viz. 
. Cie en foliolis ſerratis. Hort, "Cliff. 370. Chich Peaſe 
with ſawed Leaves. This is the Cicer ſativum. C. B. P. 
347- Garden Chich Peaſe, 

There is a Variety of this with a red Seed, which differs 
from it in nothing but the Colour. 

It is much cultivated in Spain, being one of the Ingre- 
dients in their Olior, and is there called Garavance ; 
it is alſo cultivated in France, but rarely ſown in Englend. 

The Plant is annual, ſhooting out ſeveral Stalks from 
the Root, about two Feet long; theſe are hairy, and 
garniſhed with long winged Leaves of a grayiſh Colour, 
compoſed of 7 or 9 Pair of ſmall roundiſh Leaves (or 
Lobes) terminated by an odd one, ſawed on their Edges. 
From the Side of the Branches come out the Flowers, 
ſometimes one, at other Times two together. They 
are ſhaped like thoſe of Peaſe, but are much ſmaller 
and white, ſtanding on long Foot Stalks ; theſe are ſuc- 
ceeded by ſhort hairy Pods, including two Seeds in each, 
of the Size of common Peaſe, but have a little Knob or 
Protuberance on one Side. 

The Seeds may be ſown in Spring, as Peaſe, making 
Drills with a Hoe, about an Inch and Halt deep, in 
which the Seeds ſhould be ſown two Inches aſunder, 
then with a Rake draw the Farth into the Drill to cover 
the Seeds, The Drills ſhould be made at 3 Feet Diſ- 
tance from each other, that there may be Room for 
their Branches to ipread when the Plants are fully 
grown, alſo to hoe the Ground between them, to clean 
it from Weeds, which is all the Culture they require. 

This Plant flowers in June, and the Seeds ripen in 
Juguſi; but vnleſs the Seaſon proves warm and dry, the 
Plants decay before the Secds are ripe. 

CICHORIUM, Lia. Gen. Plant. 825. Tourn. Inf. 
R. H. Tab. 272. Succory. 

The Charaders are, 

The Flower bath a common ſcaly Empalement, which at 
firſt is cylindrical, but is afterward expanded ; the Scales 
are narrow, - Spear-ſbaped, and equal, The Flower is 
compoſed of many bermatbrodite Florets, which are plain, 
uniform, and fland circularly, each having one Petal, which 
Is Tongue-ſbaped, and cut into five Segments. They bave 
five ſhort bairy Stamina, terminated by five cornered cylin- 
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drical Summits, The Germen is ſituated under the Petal, 
ſupporting a ſlender Style, crowned by ts turning Stig- 
mas : The Germen afterward becomes a fingle Seed, incloſed 
with a Down, and ſbut up in the Empalement. 

The Species are, 

1, Cicyonium fylveſtre ſive officinarum. C. B. P. 126 
Wild Succory. 

2. CiCHORIUM Lr C. B. P. Prickly Succory. 

3. Cichox lun /atifolium, five endivia vulgaris. Ch. 
P. 125. Broad leaved Succory, or common Endive. 

4. Cicnoktux caule ſimplici, foliis fimbriatis, criſpic, 
Succory with a ſingle Stalk, and fringed, curled Leaves. 
This is the Endivia criſpa. C. B. P. Curled Endive. 

The iſt Sort grows naturally by the Sides of Roads 
and in ſhady Lanes, in many Parts of England : This has 
been ſuppoſed to differ from the Garden Succory only 
by the latter being cultivated ; indeed, moſt of the Wri- 
ters on Botany, have confounded the two Sorts together ; 
for the Garden Succory deſcribed in moſt of the old 
Books, I take to be the broad leaved Endive, which is the 
3d Sort here enumerated, for -I have many Years cul- 
tivated both Sorts in the Garden, without finding either 
of them alter. There is an eſſential Difference between 
theſe, for the wild Succory hath a perennial creeping 
Root, whereas the other is at moſt but a biennial Plant; 
and if the Seeds of the latter are ſown in the Spring, 
the Plants will flower and produce Seeds the ſame > 
and periſh in Autumn, ſo that it may rather be called 
annual. The wild Succory ſends out from the Roots 
long Leaves, which are jagged to the Mid-rib, each Seg- 
ment ending in a Point ; trom between theſe ariſe the 
Stalks, which grow from 3 to 4 Feet high, garniſhed 
with Leaves, ; like thoſe at the Bottom, but ſmal- 
ler, and embrace the Stalks at their Baſe. Theſe branch 
out above into ſeveral ſmaller Stalks, which have the 
ſame Leaves, but ſmaller and leſs jagged; the Flowers 
are produced from the Side of the Stalks, which are of 
a fine blue Colour; theſe are ſucceeded by oblong Seeds, 
incloſed in a Down. It flowers in June and July, and 
the Seeds ripen in September. 

The ad Sort grows naturally on the Sea Coaſts in 
Sicily and the Iflands of the Archipelago, This ſends 
out from the Root many long Leaves, indented on their 
Edges, and ſpread flat on the Ground; from between 
theſe ariſe the Stalks, which have very few Leaves, and 
thoſe ſmall and entire: The Stalks are divided in Forks 
upward, from between theſe come out the Flowers, of 
a pale blue, which are ſucceeded by Seeds ſhaped like 
thoſe of the common Sort; the Ends of the ſmaller 
Branches are terminated by Star-like Spines, which are 
very ſharp. This Plant is biennial in England, and in 
cold Winters is frequently killed. It flowers and ſeeds 
about the ſame Time as the former Sort, and may be 
treated as the Endive. | 

The broad leaved Succory or Endive, differs from the 
wild Sort in its Duration, the Root always periſhing af- 
ter it has ripened Seeds: The Leaves are broader, roun- 
der at the Top, and not lacinated on the Sides as the 
Leaves of the wild ; the Branches are more horizontal, 
and the Stalks never riſe ſo high. 

This Sort is not much cultivated in the Engliſh Gardens 
at preſent, for the curled Endive being much tenderer, 
and not fo bitter, is generally preferred to it, The broad 

Nn leaved 
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leaved and curled Endive have been ſuppoſed only Varie- 


ties from each other, accidentally produced by Culture; 
but having cultivated both near 40 Years, I could never 
find they ever altered, otherwiſe than by the curled 
Sort coming more or leſs curled ; for the common broad 
leaved Endive, hath much ſhorter Leaves than the cur- 
led, which are rounded at their Ends; theſe have only 
a few flight Indentures on their Edges, and the Stalks 
grow more erect, having but few Leaves upon them. 
This Sort, when blanched, is very apt to have a bitter 
Taſte, which has occaſioned its being generally neglect- 
ed in England, but in /taly it is ſtill cultivated in their 
Gardens. | 5 
All the Sorts of Succory are eſteemed aperitive and 
diuretic, opening Obſtructions of the Liver, and good 
for the Jaundice; it provokes Urine, and cleanſes the 
urinary Paſſages of ſlimy Humours, which may ſtop 
their Paſſage. | | | 
The curled Endive is now much cultivated, being one 
of the principal Ingredients in the Sallads of Autumn 
and Winter, for which Purpoſe it is continued as long 
as the Seaſons will permit. 1 ſhall therefore give Di- 
rections for managing this Plant, fo as to have it in 
Perfection during the Autumn and Winter Months. 
The firſt ſowing of theſe Seeds is in May, for thoſe 
ſown earlier, generally run up to Seed, before they 
have arrived to a proper Size for blanching; and it fre- 
quently happens, that the Seed, ſown in May in rich 
— near London, will run to Seeds the ſame Au- 
tumn; but in colder Situations, they are not ſo apt to 
run up, therefore there ſhould be ſome Seeds fown a- 
bout the Middle or latter End of that Month. The 
fecond ſowing ſhould be about the Middle of June, and 
the laſt Time in the Middle of Fuly. From theſe three 
different Crops, there will be a Supply for the Table 
during the whole Seaſon; for there will be Plants of 
each ſowing, very different in their Growth, ſo that 
there will be three different Crops from the ſame Beds. 
When the Plants come up they muſt be kept clean 
from Weeds, and in dry Weather duly watered, to keep 
them growing till they are fit to tranſplant, when there 
ſhould be an open Spot of rich Ground prepared to re- 
ceive them, in Size proportionable to the Quantity in- 
tended. When the Ground is well dug and levelled, if 
it ſhould be very dry, it muſt be well watered to pre- 
pare it to receive the Plants; when they ſhould be 
drawn up from the Seed Bed carefully, fo as not to break 
their Roots, drawing out all the largeſt Plants, leaving 
the ſmall ones to get more Strength ; which, when they 


have Room te grow, by taking away the large ones, 


they will: ſoon do. As the Plants are drawn up, they 
ſhould be placed with their Roots even, all the ſame 
Way, and every Handful as they are drawn, ſhould 
have the Tops of their Leaves ſhortened, to make 
them of equal Length: This will render the planting 
much eafier, than when the Plants are promifcuoufly 
mixed, Heads and Tails: Then the Ground ſhould be 
marked out in Rows at one Foot aſunder, and the 
Plants ſet ten Inches diſtant in the Rows, cloſing the 
Earth well to their Roots, and let them be weil watercd ; 
repeat this every other Evening, till the Plants have 
—on \, or Root, after which keep them clean from 

eeds. 

When the Seed Bed has been thus thinned, it ſhould 


24 
be well cleaned from Weeds and watered, which vill 


encourage the Growth of the remaining Plants, ſo that 
in ten Days or a Fortnight after, another thinning ma 


be made, which ſhould be tranſplanted in the ſame Man. 


ner. And at about the ſame Diſtance of Time, the 
third and laſt drawing may be tranſplanted. 

Thoſe Plants which were the firſt tranſplanted, will 
be fit to blanch by the latter End of Fuly at fartheſt; 
and if they are properly managed, in three Weeks or 
a Month they will be ſufficiently blanched for Uſe, 
which will be as ſoon as theſe Sallads are commonly re. 
quired; for during the Continuance of good Cos Let- 
tuce, few Perſons care for Endive in their Sallads; nor, 
indeed, is it ſo proper for warm Weather, If any of the 
Plants ſhonld put out Flower Stems, they ſhould be im- 
mediately pulled up and carried away, being good for no- 
thing, ſo ſhould not be left to incommode the neighbouring 
Plants. As the Quantity neceſlary for a middling Fami- 
ly is not very great, there ſhould not be too many Plants 
tied up to blanch at the ſame Time, therefore the largeſt 
ſhou!d be firſt tied, and in a Week after thoſe of the 
next Size; ſo that there may be three different Times 
of blanching the Plants, on the ſame Spot of Ground. 
But as in ſome large Families there is a great Conſump- 
tion of this Herb tor Soups, ſo the Quantities of Plants 
ſhould be proportionably greater, at each Timę of plant- 
ing and blanching. The Manner of e is next 
to be treated of, in order to this you ſhould/ provide a 
Parcel of ſmall Oſier Twigs (or Baſs Mat) to tie up ſome 
of the largeſt Heads to blanch; which ſhould be done 
in a dry Afternoon, when there is neither Dew nor 
Rain to moiſten the Leaves in the Middle of the Plants, 
which would occaſion their rotting ſoon after their being 
tied up. The Manner. of doing it is as follows, viz. 


Vou muſt firſt gather up all- the inner Leaves of the 


Plant in a regular Order, into one Hand, and then take 
up thoſe on the Outſide that are ſound, pulling off and 
throwing away, all the rotten and decayed Leaves 
which he next the Ground; obſerving to place the Out- 
fide Leaves all round the Middle ones, as near as poſſi- 
ble to the natural Order of their Growth, ſo as not to 
croſs each other: Then having got the whole Plant cloſe 
up in your Hand, tie it up with the Twig, Baſs, &c. at 
about two Inches below the Top, very cloſe; and about 
a Week after go over the Plants again, and give them 
another Tie about the Middle of the Plant, to prevent 


the Heart Leaves from burſting out on one Side, which 


they are ſubject to do, as the Plants grow, if not pre- 
vented this Way. | 

In doing this you need only tie up the largeſt Plant: 
firſt, and ſo go over the Piece once a Week, as the 
Plants increaſe in their Growth ; by which Means you 
will continue the Crop longer, than if they were all 
tied upat one Time: For when they are quite blanched, 
which will be in three Weeks or a Month aſter tying, 


they will not hold ſound and good above ten Days or a 


Fortnight, eſpecially if the Seaſon proves wet : There- 
fore | would adviſe to ſow at three or four different 
Seaſons, to have a Supply as long as the Weather will 
permit. But in order to this, you muſt tranſplant all the 
Plants of the laſt ſowing under warm Walls, Pales, or 
Hedges, to ſcreen the Plants from Froſt; and if- the 
Winter ſhould prove very ſharp, cover them with Peaſe 
| N | | Haulm, 
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Haulm, or ſuch other light Covering, which ſhould be 
conſtantly taken off in mild Weather : Theſe Borders 
ſhould alſo be as dry as poſſible, for theſe Plants are very 
ſubje& to rot, if planted in a moiſt Soil in Winter. 

Although I before directed tying up the Plants to 
blanch them, yet this is only to be underſtood for the 
two firſt Sowings; for after Oclober, when the Nights 
begin to be froſty, thoſe Plants which are fo far above 
Ground will be liable to be much prejudiced thereby, 
eſpecially if they are not covered in froſty Weather; 
therefore the beſt Method is, to take up your Plants 
of the latter Sowings in a very dry Day, and with a 
large flat -pointed Dibble, plant them into the Sides 
of Trenches of Earth, which ſhould be laid very up- 
right, ſideways, towards the Sun, with the Tops of the 
Plants only out of the Ground, ſo that the haſty Rains 
may run off, and the -Plants be kept dry, and ſecured 
from Froſts. 

The Plants thus planted, will be blanched fit for Uſe 
in about three Weeks or a Month's Time, after which 
it will not keep good long; you ſhould therefore conti- 
nue planting freſh ones into Trenches .every Week or 
Fortnight at fartheſt, to Supply the Table; and thoſe 
which were laſt tranſplanted out of the Seed Beds, 
ſhould be preſerved till February or March, before they 
are planted to blanch; ſo that from this you may be 
ſupplied until the Beginning of April, or later: For at 
this laſt Planting into the Trenches, it will keep longer 
than in Winter, the Days growing longer ; and the Sun, 
advancing with more — dries up the Moiſture 
much ſooner than in Winter, which will prevent the 
rotting of theſe Plants. 

When your Endive is blanched enough for Uſe, you 
muſt dig it up with a Spade; and having cleared it 
from all the Outſide green and decayed Leaves, waſh 
it well in two or three different Waters to clear it the 
better from Slugs, and other Vermin, which common- 
ly ſhelter themſelves among the Leaves, and then you 
may ſerve it up to the Table with other Sallading. 

In order to have a — good Seeds for the next 
Seaſon, look over thoſe Borders where the laſt Crop 
was tranſplanted, before you put them into the Trenches 
to blanch; and make Choice of ſome of the largeſt, 
ſoundeſt, and moſt curled Plants, in Number according 
to the Quantity of Seeds required: For a ſmall Family, 
a dozen of good Plants will produce Seeds enough; and 
for a large, two dozen or thirty Plants. 

Theſe ſhould be taken up and tranſplanted under a 
Hedge or Pale, at about 18 Inches Diſtance, in one Row 
about ten Inches ſrom the Hedge, c. This Work ſhould 
be done the Beginning of March, if the Seaſon is mild, 
otherwiſe it may be deferred a Forinight longer. When 
the Flower Stems begin to advance, they ſhould be 
ſupported with a Packthread faſtened to Nails driven in- 
to the Pale, or to the Stakes of the Hedge, and run 


along before the Stems, to draw them upright cloſe to. 
the Hedge or Pale, otherwiſe they will be liable to 


break with the ſtrong Winds. Obſerve alſo to keep 
them clear from Weeds, and about the Beginning of 
July your Seeds will begin to ripen; as ſoon as you find 
they are quite ripe, cut off the Stalks, and expoſe them 


to the Sun upon a coarſe Cloth to dry; then beat out 


the Seeds, which muſt be dried, and put in Bags of 


Paper, and preſerved for Uſe in ſome dry Place. But 


ſingle Summits. The Germen is fituated below the Flower, 
ſapporting two ſlender Styles, :which are permanent and 
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I would here caution you, not to wait for all the Seeds 
ripening upon the ſame Plant; if fo, all the firit ripe 
and belt of the Seeds will ſcatter and be loſt before the 
other are near ripe; ſo great a Difference is there in 
the Seeds of the ſame Plant being ripe. 

The wild Succory (of which there are ſome Varieties 
in the Colour of the Flowers) is ſeldom propagated in 
Gardens; it growing wild in Lanes and Dunghilis ia di- 
vers Parts of England, where the Herb Women gather 
it, and ſupply the Markets for medicinal Uſe. 

CICUTA properly fignifies an Hollow between two 
Knots, of the Stalks or Reeds; of which the Shepherds 
uſed to make their Pipes, as Hirgil ſings ; 

mibi diſparibus ſeptem compatia Cicutis 
iftula —— 

CICUTA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 316. Sium Raii Syn. 212. 
Water Hemlock. = 

The Characters are. 

It is Plant with an umbellated Flower ; the principal 
Umbel is compoſed of ſeveral ſmaller (called Rays; ) theſe 
are equal, roundiſh and briflly : The great Umbel bath no 
Invilucrum, but the ſmaller. bave, which are compoſed of 
many ſhort Leaves. The Flowers bave each five oval Pe- 
tals nearly equal, which turn inward ; they bave five hairy 
Stamina, which are longer than the Petals, terminated by 


longer than the Petals, crowned" by Stigmas in Form of a 
Head. The Germen afterward becomes a roundiſh channelled 
Fruit divided in two Parts, containing two oval Seeds, 
plain on one Side and convex on the other. 

The Species are, 

1. Cicur A umbellis folio oppoſutis, petiolis marginatis 
obtuſes. Lin. Sp. Plant. 255. Hemlock with Umbels op- 
— to the Leaves, and obtuſe, marginated Foot Stalks. 

is is the Siumeruce folio, C. B. P. 154. Sium with a 
Rocket Leaf. And the Cicuta aquatica Geſneri, J. B. 
111. Water Hemlock of Geſner. + 

2. CicuTa foliorum ſerraturis mucronatis, petialis 
membranaceis, apice bilobis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 256. Hem- 
lock with pointed Serratures to the Leaves, and mem- 
branaceous Foot Stalks ending in two Lobes. "This is 
the Angelica Virginiana foliis acutioribus, ſemine flriato 
minore, cumini ſapore & odoare. Mor. Hiſt, 3. p. 281. 
Virginia Angelica with pointed Leaves, and a ſmall chan- 
nelled Seed, having the Taſte and Smell of Cumin. 

The iſt Sort grows naturally in ſtanding Waters in 
England, ſo is never propagated ; for unleſs there is a 
conſiderable Depth of Water for the Plants to root in, 
they will not grow; I have ſeveral Times tranſplanted 
them into Ponds, where they have grown one Summer, 
but have not continued through the Winter. 

It grows near 4 Feet high, with a- branching hollow 
Stalk, garniſhed with winged Leaves: The Stalks are 
terminated by Umbels of yellowiſh Flowers, ſucceeded 
by ſmall channelled Seeds like thoſe of Parſley. It flowers 
in June and Fuly; the Seeds ripen in Autumn. 

he 2d Sort grows naturally in North America, from 
whence the Seeds have been brought to England, where 
the Plants are preſerved in Botanick Gardens for Variety. 


This is propagated by Seeds, ſown in Autumn, in a ſhady 


Border, where the Plants will come up in Spring, and re- 
quire no Care but to Hong them clean. 
a u 2 
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CICUTARIA. See Liguſticum. 
CINARA. Se Cynara. 
CINERARIA. See Othonna. 
CIRCEA, Lin. Gen. Plent. 24. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 301. 
Tab. 155. Enchanter's Nightthade. | 
The Cbaradters are, 


The Empalement of the Flower is compoſed of ttuo oval 


concave Leaves: The Flower bath two Heart-ſbaped Petals, 
which are equal and ſpread open; it hath two ereA bairy 


Stamina, terminated by roundiſh Summits, The Germen is. 


ſituated under the Flower, ſupporting a ſlender Style, 
crowned by an obtuſe bordered Stigma The Empalement 
becomes a rough oval Capſule with two Cells opening Length- 
ways, each containing a ſingle oblong Seed. + 

The Species are, 

I. CiIRCEA caule erecte, racemis pluribus. Lin. Sp. P. g. 
Enchanter's Nightſhade, with an upright Stalk and man 
Spikes of Flowers. This is the Circea lutetiana. Leb. 

| Jeon. 266. Common Enchanter's Nightſhade. | 

2. CixcEA caule adſcendente, racemo unico. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 9. Enchanter's Nightſhade, with an aſcending 
Stalk and a fingle Spike. This is the Circea minima. 
Col. p. 2. 80. Leaſt Enchanter's Nightſhade. 

The 1ſt Sort grows naturally in ſhady Woods, and 
under Hedges, in England. This Plant hath a creeping 
Root, by which it multiplies greatly. The Stalks are 
upright, and riſe a Foot and Half high, garniſhed with 
Heart-ſhaped Leaves placed oppoſite, upon pretty long 
Foot Stalks : Theſe are of a dark green on their upper 
Side, and pale on the under Side. The Stalks are ter- 


minated by looſe Spikes of Flowers, branched out into 


three or four ſmall Spikes. The Flowers are ſmall and 
white, having but two Petals, oppoſite to which are ſi- 
tuated the two Stamina. After the Flowers fall away, 
the Empalement of the Flower becomes a rough Cap- 
ſule, incloſing two oblong Seeds. 

The 2d Sort grows at the Foot of Mountains, in Ger- 
many ; it alſo grows naturally in a Wood near the Hague, 
from whence I brought it to England. This Sort riſes 
fix Inches high, with a flender Stalk, garniſhed with 
Leaves ſhaped like thoſe of the former Sort, but ſmaller, 
and indented on their Edges. The Flowers are produced 
on ſingle looſe Spikes at the Top of the Stalks, which 
are ſmaller than the former Sort, but of the ſame Form 
and Colour. Theſe Plants flower in June, and their 
Seeds ripen in Auguſt ; they both multiply exceedingly 
by their creeping Roots, ſo ate ſeldom kept in Gardens, 
unleſs for Vatiety. | 

If the Roots are planted in any ſhady moiſt Part of a 
Garden, they will increaſe faſt enough without Care. 

CIRCULATION of the Sap. Ses Sap, 

CIRR[ are thoſe fine Strings, or Fibres put out from 
the Stalks of Plants by which they faſten themſelves to 
Walls, Pales, or Trees, for Support, as Ivy, &c. 

CIRSIUM. See Carduus. . | 

CISSAMPELOS. » Lin. Gen. Plant. 993. Caapeba. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. 33. Tab. 29. 

The CharaFers are, n 
It is male and female in different Plants; the male 
Flowers have an Empalement of one Leaf, divided into four 
Parts; they bave no Petals, but 'a ſingle Style riſes in the 
Center, which extends beyond the alement, terminated 
by a large Summit, having four Lobes. The female Flowers 


CIS 


have an Empalement like the male, and inflead o Peta, 


there are four NeHariums ſtanding round the oval Germey 

which is hairy, and afterward becomes a ſucculent Berry, 

incloſing a fengle Seed. | : 
The Species are, 

1. CisSAMPELOs foliis peltatis cordatis ſubtus villoſi 
flaribus racemoſir alaribus. Ciſſampelos with Target Heart- 
ſhaped Leaves which are hairy, and Flowers growing in 

Bunches riſing from the Sides of the Stalks. This is 
the Caapeba folio orbiculari, & umbilicato lævi Plum, 
Caapebæ with a round ſmooth umbilicated Leaf. 

2. CiSSAMPELOs foliis cordatis, nes ra- 
cemoſis, alaribus. (iſſampelos with woolly, Heart-ſhaped 
Leaves, and Flowers growing in Bunches from the Sides 
of the Stalks. Caapeba falis orbiculari non umbilicats. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. 33. Caapeba with a round Leaf not 
umbilicated, called Velvet Leaf in America. 

Theſe Plants grow naturally in the warmeſt Parts of 
America, where they twiſt about the neighbouring Shrubs, 
and riſe five or ſix Feet, The firſt Sort hath round 
Heart-ſhaped Leaves, whoſe Foot Stalks are ſet within, 
the Baſe of the Leaf, reſembling an ancient Target; 


- theſe are hairy on their under Side, and have pretty long 


flender Foot Stalks. Toward the upper Part of the 
Stalks, the Flowers come out from the Wings of the 
Leaves; thoſe of the male Plants grow in ſhort Spikes 
or Cluſters, and are of a pale herbaceous Colour; but 
the female Flowers are produced in long looſe Racemi 
from the Side of the Stalks, and are ſucceeded by a ſingle 
pulpy Berry incloſing a ſingle Seed. 

The ad Sort hath round Heart-ſhaped Leaves, ex- 
tremely woolly and ſoft to the Touch ; theſe have their 
Foot Stalks * at the Baſe, between the two Ears; 
the Flowers come out in Bunches from the Side of the 
Stalks, as the firſt. The Stalks and every Part of the 
Plant, is covered with a ſoft woolly Down. 

The Seeds of both theſe Plants were ſent me from Ja- 
maica, and ſucceeded in the Chelſea Garden, where the 
Plants produced their Flowers for ſeveral Years; and the 
Fruit of the firſt Sort were produced, but theſe would not 
grow, though they ſeemed to be perfedly ripened ; but 
they grew at ſome Diſtance from the male Plants, ſo 
were probably not impregnated. -.. 

Theſe Plants are propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be 
ſown upon a hot Bed in the Spring ; and the Plants muſt 
afterward be treated in the ſame Way as other tender 
Exoticks, keeping them .conſtantly in the Bark Stove, 
otherwiſe they will not live in this Country, 

The firſt Sort is ſuppoſed to be the Pareira, whoſe 


Noot has been ſo much eſteemed as a Divretick. 


CIS TUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 598. Tourn. Infl. R. II. 
259. Tah. 136. Rock-roſe. 
The Charafters are, \ 

The Flower bath a five leaved Empalement which is per- 
manent, two of the middle alternate Leaves being ſmaller 
than the other. The Flower bath five large roundijh Petals 
which ſpread open; it bath a great Number of bairy Sta- 
mina, which are ſhorter than the Petals, and are terminated 
by ſmall roundiſh Summits. In the Center is ſituated a 
roundiſh Germen ſupporting a ſingle Style the Length of the 
Stamina, crowned by a plain orbicular Stigma : The Ger- 
men becomes an oval cloſe Capſule, baving in ſome five, and 
otbers ten Gells, filled with ſmall reundiſh Seeds, 2 
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The Sprcier are, | 

1. Cisrus arboreſcens foliis ovatir, ſeſſilibus, utringue, 
villeſts, rugfr, ribus umbellatis terminalibug. ree 
Rock-roſe with oval Leaves growing cloſe to the Branches, 
which are hairy and rough, and Flowers growing in 
an Umbel at the End of the Branches. This is the 


"Aus mas major, fol 
Cher, or Rock-roſe, with a rounder Leaf. 


2. CisTus arboreſcens foliis ſeſſilibus, utringue villoſss, 
rucoſit: inferioribus ovatis b ſi tonnatis, ſummis lanceola- 
as. Hort. Cliff. 205. Tree Rock-roſe with Leaves ſet 
cloſe to the Branches, which are hairy and rough on each 
Side, the under being oval — joined pr — Baſe, but 

upper Spear-ſhaped. Ciſtus mas folio lengiore incans. 
78. "Male G51 with a wane hoary Leaf. 

3. Cisxus arborefeens, foltis ovato-lanceolatis, baſs con- 
nal is, bir ſutit, rugeſit, pudunculis flarum longioribus. 
Tree Rock- roſe with oval Spear - ſnaped Leaves joined at 
their Baſe, which are hairy and rough, and longer Foot 
Stalks to the Flowers. This is the Ciftus mas, folio bre- 
viere. C. B. P. Male Ciſfus with a ſhorter Leaf. 

4. Cisrus 9 wet foliis ovatis, abtuſit, villiſit, ſub- 
tus nervoſis rugoſis, floribus amplioribus, Tree Rock-roſe, 
with oval, obtuſe, hairy Leaves, which are nervous and 
rough on their under S de, and larger Flowers. Cf, 
mas Luſitanicus, folio ampliſſimo incano. Taurn. Male Por- 
tugal Ciftus with a very large hoary Leaf. | 

5. CisTus arboreſcens villoſus, feltis lanceslatis, viri- 
dibus, baſs connatis, flor. bus alaribns & terminalibus 0 
filibus, calycibus acutis. Hairy Tree Rock- roſe with 
green, Spear · ſnaped Leaves joined at their Baſe, Flowers 
proceeding from the Sides and Ends of the Branches, and 
ſitting cloſe, and ſharp pointed Empalements. 

6. CisTus arboreſcens foliis lanceolatis, * lævibus, 
petialis baſh coalitis vaginantibus, Tree Rock-roſe with 
Spear-ſhaped Leaves, ſmooth on their upper Side, and 
their Foot Stalks joining like Sheaths. Ciſtus ladanifera 
Hiſpanica incana. C. B. P. Spaniſh hoary Gum Ciftus. 

7. Cis rus arborefcens foliis oblongie, tomenteſits, inca- 
nit, baſs connatis, ſupra levibus infernt nervaſitr. Tree 


Rock-roſe, with oblong hoary woolly Leaves joined at 


their Baſe, and ſmooth above, but nervous on their un- 
der Side. 'This is the C:/fus mas folio oblonge incans. 
C. B. P. 464. Male Ci/tus with an oblong hoary Leaf. 

8. Cisrus fruteſcens, ramis patulis, foliis eyatis pe- 
tialatis, hirſutis, pedunculis nudit. Shrubby Rock-role, 
with ſpreading Branches, oval, hairy Leaves having Foot 
Stalks, and the Foot Stalks of the Flowers naked. This 


is the Ciſtus feemina, folio falvie, ſupina bumiſparſa. 


C. B. P. Low ſpreading female Ciſfus with a Sage Leaf, 

9. Cis Tus arboreſcens, feii's evato-lanceolatis, 2 
marginibus undulatis, flar:bus terminalibus. Tree Rock- 
roſe with oval, Spear-ſhaped, hairy Leaves, waved on their 
Borders, and Flowers terminating the Branches, Ciſtus 
ladanifera Cretica flore 338 Tourn. Gum bearing 
Ciſtus of Crete with a purple Flower. 

10. Cris us fruticoſus, foliis lineari-lanceolatis, hir ſutis, 
ſeffilibus, floribus terminelibus, Shrubby Rock-roſe with 
narrow Spear-ſhaped, hairy Leaves fitting cloſe to the 
Branches, and Flowers terminating the Stalks. This is 
the Ciftus ledon f*liis oltæ fed anguſlioribus. C. B. P. 167. 
Gum Ciſtus with an Olive Leaf, but narrower. 

11. Cis r us arboreſcens, folils lanceolatis, acutir, ſubtus 


9 rotundiore. J. B. Greater male 


fore albo, macula punicante inſignito. 


lea ved 
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incaxis, petiolatit, ſuprũ 2 petiolis baſs connatis, Tree 
Rock- roſe, with Spear - ſhaped, pointed Leaves, white on 
their under Side, and having Foot Stalks, but ſmooth 
above, and having the Foot Stalks joined at their Baſe. 
This is the Ciſtus ledon foliis laurinit. C. B. P. 476. Gum 
Ciſtus with Bay Leaves. 

12. CisTus foliis oblongo-cordetis, glabris, petiolis, 
longioribus, caule fruticoſo., Rock-roſe with oblong, 
Heart-ſhaped, ſmooth Leaves, longer Foot Stalks, and 
a ſhrubby Stalk. 

* —— arborefcens, foliis lanceolatis, ſeſſilibus 
utrinque villiſis, trinerviis, alis nudis, Hort. Cliff. 205. 
Tree Rock-roſe with Spear-ſhaped Leaves ſitting cloſe to 
the Branches, hairy on both Sides, and having three 
Nerves. This is the Ciftus ladanifera Monſpelienſium. 
C. B. P. 467. Gum Ciſtus of Montpelier. | 

14. CtsTus arboreſcens, Pays lineari-lanceolatis, ſub- 
tus incanis, trinerviis, petalis ſubrotundis. Tree Rock- 
roſe with narrow Spear-ſhaped Leaves, hoary on their 
under Side, and having three Nerves, with roundiſh Pe- 
tals. This is the Ciftus ladanifera Hiſpanica, ſalicis folio, 

Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 
260. Spaniſh Gum bearing Ciftus, with a Willow Leaf, 
and a white Flower ſpotted with purple. | 

15. Cisrus foliis lanceolatis, ſupern? glabris, infernt 
incanis, trinerviis, margine undulatis, caule frulicoſo. 
Rock-roſe with Spear-ſhaped Leaves, which are ſmooth 
on their upper Side and hoary on their under, havin 
three Nerves, waved Edges, and a ſhrubby Stalk. This 
is the Ciſtus ledon latifolium Creticum. J. B. 2. g. Broad 
um Ciſtus of Crete. 

16. Cis ros arboreſcens ſoliis eblongo-cordatis acumina- 
tis ſeſſilibus nervaſis. Tree Rock- roſe with oblong, Heart- 
ſhaped, pointed Leaves, having Nerves, and fitting cloſe 
to the Branches. This is the Ciſtus ledon follis po- 
r, nigre major. C. B. P. 40). Gum Ciftus with the 

arger black Poplar Leaf. | 

17. CisTvus folits ovatis, incanit, inferns petiolatis, 
ſupernè colitis, caule fruticoſo. Rock-roſe with oval, 
hoary Leavess thoſe beneath having Foot Stalks, and the 
upper ones joined at their Baſe, and a ſhrubby Stalk. 
This is the Ciftus Halimi, folio 1. Cluf. Hiſt. 1. p. 71. 
Ciftus with Sea Purſlain Leaves. 

18. CisTvus foliis lineari-lanceolatis, incanis, ſeſſilibus, 
floribus — caule fruticaſo. Rock · roſe with narrow 
Spear - ſnaped Leaves, which are hoary, and ſit cloſe to 
the Branches, Flowers growing in Cluſters, and a ſhrubby 
Stalk. Ciſtus folie Falimi longiore incano. FJ. B. Ciftus 
with the Jonger, hoary, Sea Purſlain Leaf. 

Theſe Plants all grow naturally in the South of France, 
in Spain, and Portugal, from whence their Seeds have 
been brought to England, where many of the Sorts are 
now cultivated in the Nurſeries for Sale. The firſt Sort 
hath a ſtrong woody Stem, covered with a rough Bark, 
which riſes three or four Feet high- dividing into many 
Branches, ſo as to form a large buſhy Head; theſe are 
gre with oval hairy Leaves, placed oppoſite, and 

t cloſe to the Branches, having ſeveral ſmaller Leaves 
of the ſame Form riſing from the ſame Joint. The 
Flowers are produced at the End of the Branches, four 
or five ſtanding together, almoſt in Form of an Umbel, 
but rarely more than one is open at the ſame Time ; theſe 
are compoſed of five large roundiſh Petals of a purple 

Colour, 
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Colour, which ſpread open like a Roſe, having a great 
Number of Stamina, ſurrounding the oval Germen in the 
Center, terminated by ſmall, roundiſh, yellow Summits; 
theſe Flowers are of but ſhort Duration, generally fal- 
ling off the ſame Day they expand ; but there is a Suc- 
ceſſion of freſh Flowers every Day for a conſiderable 
Time. Aſter the Flowers are paſt, the Germen ſwells 
to an oval Seed Veſſel, fitting in the Empalement, which 
is hairy; theſe Capſules have ten Cells, which are full of 
ſmall roundiſh Seeds. This Sort flowers in May and 
June, and the Seeds ripen in Autumn; there is generally 
more Flowers produced in September and Ofober if the 
Autumn proves favourable, and where the Plants are 
protected from Froſt, they frequently produce ſome all 
the Winter Seaſon. HO 
The ad Sort differs from the 1ſt in the Shape of the 
Leaves, which are longer and whiter ;. thoſe on the lower 
Part of the Branches are oval, and join at their Baſe, 
ſurrounding the Stalks; but the upper Leaves are Spear- 
ſhaped and diſtin ; the Flowers are larger, and of a 
paler 9 Colour. This flowers and ripens Seeds at 
the ſame Time with the firſt. 
The 3d Sort differs from both the former, in having 
ſhorter and greener Leaves, which are joined at their 
Baſe, . and are hairy. 'The Foot Stalks of the Flowers 
are much longer, and the Flowers ſmaller, but of a 
deeper purple. This flowers and ſeeds at the ſame Time 
with the two former, and the Shrubs grow as large as 
the firſt Sort. J 
The 4th Sort hath much larger, and rounder Leaves 
than either of the former, which are hairy, and ſmooth 
on their upper Side, but rough, and full of Veins on their 
under; the Branches are white and hairy, and the Flowers 
are very large, and of a light purple Colour. This flowers 
at the ſame Time. | 
The 5th Sort doth not riſe ſo high as either of the 
former, but fends out Branches near the Root, which 
are hairy and eræct; theſe are garniſhed with Spear- 
ſhaped Leaves, of a dark green Colour, and join at their 
Baſe, ſurrounding the Stalk. At each Joipt comes out a 
very ſlender Branch, having three Pair of ſmall Leaves 
of the ſame Shape with the other, and terminated by a 
ſingle Flower, and the Ends of the Branches have three or 
four Flowers fitting cloſe without Foot Stalks. The 
Flowers are of a deep purple, and like thoſe of the firſt. 
This flowers at the ſame Time. LEA 
The 6th Sort riſes five or ſix Feet, with a ſtrong woody 
Stalk, ſending out many hairy Branches, garniſhed with 


_ ' Spear-ſhaped Leaves, ſmooth on their upper Side, but 
veined on their under, having ſhort Foot Stalks, which 


Join at their Baſe, where they form a Sort of Sheath to 
the Branch. The Flowers come out at the End of the 
Branches, which are large, of a light purple Colour, and 
reſembling thoſe of the 4th Sort. St 

The 7th Sort hath ere& Branches, which come out 
from the lower Part of the Stalk, and are woolly ; theſe 
are garniſhed with oblong hoary Leaves, covered 
with a white Down, which are ſmooth above, but vein- 
ed on their under Side, joining at their Baſe, where they 
ſurround the Stalk ; the Flowers are produced at the End 


of the Branches, they are of a bright purple, and large. 


'This flowers at the ſame Time with the others. 
I The 8th Sort hath a lender ſmooth Stalk, covered 
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with a brown Bark, which never riſes more than three 


Feet high, ſending out many horizontal weak Branche; 
which ſpread very wide, and are garniſhed with ſmall 
oval Leaves, which are hairy, ſtanding upon ſhort Foot 
Stalks. The Flowers come out at the Wings of the 
Leaves, upon long naked Foot Stalks; theſe are white 
and ſomewhat ſmaller than thoſe of the other Sorts. This 
flowers in June, Juby, and Auguyl. 

The gth Sort grows naturally in the Iflands of the 4 
chipelago ; this is the Plant which produces the Labdanum, 
hereafter mentioned, it riſes three. or four Feet high, 
with a woody Stalk, ſending out many lateral Branches 
covered with a brown Bark, and garniſhed with oval, 
Spear-ſhaped, hairy Leaves, with waved and curled Bor- 
ders; theſe in warm Seaſons ſweat a glutinous Liquid, 
which ſpreads on. the Surface of the Leaves, and is very 
clammy and ſweet ſcented. The Flowers come out at 
the End of the Branches, on ſhort; hairy Foot Stalks ; 
they are of a deep purple, and about the 2 of a ſingle 
Roſe ; theſe appear in June and July. 

The 10th Sort riſes with a ſhrubby Stalk about four 
Feet high, the Branches are very hairy, glutinous, and 
grow erect, and are garniſhed with long narrow Leaves 
ending in Points, which are hairy, and of a deep green on 
both Sides, having a deep longitudinal Furrow on their 
upper Side, made by the Mid-cib, which is prominent on 
the under Side, the Flowers ſtand upon long Foot Stalks 
at the End of the Branches, of a pale Sulphur Colour, 
having a bordered Empalement, which is cut into five 
acute Parts at the Top. This flowers in June, July, and 
Auguſt, and the Seeds ripen in Autumn. 

- The 11th Sort riſes with a ſtrong woody Stem, to the 

Height of ſive or ſix Feet, ſending out many ereQBranches, 
garniſhed with Spear-ſhaped Leaves ending in. Points; 
theſe are thick, white on their under Side, of a dark 
green above, and very glutinous in warm Weather. 
The Flowers are produced at the End of the Prenches, 
upon long naked Foot Stalks, which branch on their 
Sides into ſmall Foot Stalks, each ſuſtaining one large 
white Flower, having a hairy Empalement. This Sort 
flowers in June and July. 


The 12th Sort riſes with a ſmooth ſhrubby Stalk, 4 or 


5 Feet high, ſending out many ſlender ligneous Branches, 
covered with a ſmooth brown Bark; theſe are garniihed 
with ſmooth oblong Heart-ſhaped Leaves, and have lung 
Foot Stalks. The Flowers are produced at the End of 
the Branches, ſtanding upon pretty long Foot Stalks ; 
they are white, and appear in June, July, and Au guſt, 
but rarely produce Seeds in England, 

The 13th Sort riſes with a flender ſhrubby Stalk from 
3 to 4 Feet high, ſending out many Branches from the 

ttom, which are hairy, and garniſhed with Spear- 
ſhaped Leaves of a very dark green, having three longi- 
tudinal Veins in each, and in warm Weather are covered 
with a glutinous ſweet-ſcented Subſtance, which exudes 
from their Pores. The Flower Stalks which come out 
at the End of the Branches, are long, naked, and ſuſ- 
tain many white Flowers, riſing above each other, their 
Empalements are bordered, and end in ſharp Points. 
This flowers at the ſame Time with the laſt, 

The 14th Sort riſes with a woody Stem to the Height 
of 5 or 6 Feet, ſending out many Side Branches from 
the Bottom, the whole Length ; theſe are ſmooth, = 

| | vere 
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yered with a reddiſh brown Bark, and garniſhed with 
narrow Spear-ſhaped Leaves, whitiſh: on their under 
Side, of a dark green above, having three longitudinal 
Veins. The Flowers are produced at the End of the 
Branches, on ſhort Foot Stalks, and are compoſed of 5 
very large roundiſh white Petals, each having a large 
purple Spot at their Baſe. The whole Plant exudes a 
ſweet glutinous Subſtance in warm Weather, which hath 
a ſtrong balſamic Scent, ſo as to perfume the. Air to a 
great Diſtance. This flowers in 7 une, July, and Auguſt. 

There is a Variety of this with white Flowers, having 
no purple Spots, but is in all other Reſpects the ſame. 

The 15th Sort riſes with a ſhrubby Stalk to the ſame 
Height as the laſt, ſending out many Branches on every 
Side, garniſhed with Spear- ſhaped Leaves, of a thick 
Conſiſtence, which are ſmooth on their upper Side, of a 
very dark green Colour, and white on their under Side ; 
theſe are very clammy, eſpecially in warm Weather; 
the Flowers are produced at the End of the Branches, 
on ſhort Foot Stalks; they are very large, white, and 
have a broad, dark, purple Spot at the Baſe of each Pe- 
tal ; this differs from the former Sort in the Shape and 
Size of their Leaves; thoſe of this Sort being much 
ſhorter and broader, and are very white on their under 
Side. The Side Branches are ſhorter, and the Leaves 
ftand much cloſer on them; the Flowers are larger, and 
the whole Plant, is much more glutinous. It flowers 
moſt Part of Summer. | 

The 16th Sort hath a ſtiff, lender, woody Stalk, 
which ſends out many Branches the whole Length, and 
riſes to the Height of 6 or 7 Feet ; the Leaves are large, 
Heart-ſhaped, thin, and of a light green Colour ; theſe 
fit cloſe to the Branches, and have many Nerves ; the 
Flowers are produced at the End of the Branches, upon 
naked Foot Stalks, they are white, and fade to a pale 
Sulphur Colour when they fall off. This flowers in June 
and July, and is at preſent rare in the Engliſh Gardens. 

he 17th Sort hath an upright ſhrubby Stalk, which 

riſes 4 or 5 Feet high, ſending out many Brancher, from 
the Ground upward, ſo as to form a large Buſh. The 
Branches are channe!led, and hoary. The Leaves are 
oval, ſtanding oppoſite ; thoſe on. the lower Part of the 
Branches have Foot Stalks, but upward'they coaleſce at 
their Baſe, and ſurround the Stalk ; theſe are very white. 


The Foot Stalks of the Flowers which riſe at the End of 


the Branches, are a Foot Length, naked, hairy, and 
put out two or four ſhorter Foot Stalks on the Side, each 
ſupporting three or four Flowers, and the Stalk is ter- 
minated by ſeveral Flowers, each ſtanding on a ſhort 
Foot Stalk. The Flowers are large, of a bright yellow, 
but of ſhort Duration, their Empalements are hairy, 


and ſharp pointed. This flowers in June and July, and. 


at preſent is but in few LEugliſb Gardens. 

The 18th Sort hath been long in the Engliſb Gardens ; 
this riſes with a ſlender woody Stalk, 3 or 4 Feet high, 
ſending out many ſlender Branches, garniſhed with nar» 


row, Spear-ſhaped, hoary Leaves, which fit cloſe to the 


Branches; from the Wings of the Leaves, come ont 
flender Branches, which have two or three Pair of (mall 
Leaves, and are terminated by looſe Bunches of Flowers, 
each ſtanding on a lender Foot Stalk. The Flowers are 
of a dirty Sulphur Colour, and appear in June and July, 
but are never ſucceeded by Seeds here. 
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This Sort will not live abroad in Winter, ſo is always 
placed in a Green-houſe, where its hoary Leaves, which 
continne all the Year, make a Variety. 

All the various Kinds of Ciſtus are very great Orna- 
ments to a Garden; their Flowers are produced in great 
Plenty all over the Shrubs, which though but of ſhort 
Duration, are ſucceeded by freſh ones almoſt every Day 
for above two Months ſucceſſively ; theſe Flowers are 
many of them about the Bigneſs of a middling Roſe, 


but ſingle, and of different Colours, and continue there 


throughout the Year. 

Theſe Plants are all of them, except the laſt, hardy 
enough to live in the open Air in England, unleſs in very 
ſevere Winters, which often deſtroy them, ſo that a 
Plant or two of each Sort may be kept in Pots, and 
ſheltered in Winter, to preſerve the Kinds; the reſt 
may be intermixed with other Shrubs, where they will 
make a pretty Diverſity; and in ſuch places where they- 
are ſheltered by other Plants, they will endure the Cold 
much better than where they are ſcattered ſingly in the 
Borders. Many of theſe Plants will grow to the Height 
of five or fix Feet, and will have large ſpreading Heads, 
provided they are permitted to grow uncut; but if they 
are ever trimmed, it ſhould be only ſo much as to prevent 
their Heads from growing too large for their Stems; for- 
whenever this happens, they are apt to fall on the 
Ground, and appear unſightly. 

Theſe Shrubs are propagated by Seeds, and Cuttings 


but the latter Method is ſeldom practiſed, unleſs for thoſe 


Sorts which do not produce Seeds in England; theſe are 
the 12th, 17th, and 18th Sorts, all the others generally 
produce Plenty of Seeds, efpecially thoſe Plants which 
came from Seeds, for thoſe which are propagated by 
Cuttings, are very ſubject to become barren,. which is 
common to many other Plants. 


The Seeds of theſe Plants may be ſown in Spring on 
a common Border of light Earth, where the Plants will 


come up in 5 or. 6 Weeks, and, if they are kept clear 
from Weeds, and thinned where too cloſe, they will grow 


eight or ten Inches high the ſame Year ; but as theſe - 
Plants, when young, are liable to Injury from hard Froſt, 
therefore they ſhould be tranſplanted when about an Inch 


high, ſome into ſmail Pots fiiled with light Earth, that 
they may be removed into ſhelter in Winter, and the 
others into a warm Border, at about ſix Inches Diſtance 
each Way; thoſe which are potted muſt be ſet in a ſha- 


dy Situation till they have taken new Root; and thoſe 
planted in the Border muſt be ſhaded every Day with 


Mats till they are rooted,: after which the latter will re- 
quire no other Care but to keep them clean from Weeds 


til Autumn, when they ſhould have Hoops placed over 
them, they may be covered in froſty Weather; thoſe in 
the Pots may be removed into an open Situation, ſo ſoon 
as they have taken new Root, where they may remain 


till the End of Octeber, but during the Summer they 
muſt be frequently watered z then they ſhould be placed 
under a hot Bed Frame to ſcreen them from the Cold in 
Winter, but, at all Times, when the Weather is mild, they 
ſhovid be fully expoſed to the open Air, and only covered 


in Froſts ; with this Management the Plants will thrive - 


much better than when they are more tenderly treated. 
The above Method is what the Gardeners general'y 


practiſe ; but thoſe who are deſirous to have their Plar:s . 


come 
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come forward, ſhould ſow the Seeds on a moderate hot 
Bed in the Spring, which will bring up the Plants very 
ſoon, but theſe muſt have Plenty of Air when they ap- 
pears otherwiſe they will draw up very weak ; when the 

lants are fit to remove, they ſhould be each planted 
into a ſmall Pot, and plunged into a very moderate hot 
Bed, obſerving to ſhade them till they have taken freſh 
Root, then they muſt have Plenty of Air admitted to 
them every Day in good Weather, to prevent their draw- 
ing up weak; and by Degrees they muſt be hardened, 
ſo as to be removed into the open Air the Beginning of 
Fune, and then they may be treated in the ſame Manner 
as is before directed for the other ſeedling Plants; by 
bringing the Plants forward in the Spring in this Me- 
thod, they will grow to the Height of a Foot, or more, 
the firſt Summer, and have many lateral Branches, ſo will 
be ſtrong enough to plant abroad the following Spring, 
and moſt of them will flower the ſucceeding Summer, 
whereas thoſe which are ſown in the full Ground, rarely 
flower till the Year after, nor will they be fo ſtrong, or 
capable to reſiſt the Cold of the ſecond Winter, as theſe 
which have been brought forward. 

The Spring following, theſe Plants may be turned out 
of the Pots, with all the Earth preſerved to their Roots, 
and planted in the Places where they are to remain (for 
they are bad Plants to remove when grown old), obſerv- 
ing to give them now and then a little Water, until they 
have taken freſh Root ; after which they will require 
. no farther Care than to train them upright in the Man- 
ner you would have them grow ; but thoſe Plants which 
were at firſt planted into a Border in the open Ground, 
ſhould be arched over, and covered with Mats in froſt 
Weather, during the firſt Winter; but may be tranſ- 

lanted abroad the ſucceeding Spring. In removing theſe 

lants, you ſhould be careful to preſerve as much Earth 
about the Roots as you can; and if the Seaſon ſhould 
prove hot and dry, water and ſhade them, until they 
have taken freſh Root, after which they will require no 
other Culture than was before directed. 

Theſe Plants may alſo be propagated by Cuttings plant- 
ed in May or June, upon a Bed of light Earth, keeping 
them ſhaded with Mats, and frequently refreſhed with 
Water, until they have taken Root, which will be in 
about two Months, when you may tranſplant them into 
Pots filled with good freſh light Earth, which ſhould be 
ſet in a ſhady Place until they have taken Root, and then 
may be expoſed to the open Sun until. OFober, when 
you ſhould remove them into Shelter the firſt Winter; 
but the ſucceeding Spring you. may plant them abroad, 
as directed for the Seedling Plants. 

The 14th and 15th Sorts are by much the moſt beau- 
tiful of all theſe Ciſſus's; the Flowers, which are as big 
as a large Roſe, are of a fine white, with a deep purple 
Spot on the Bottom of each Leaf. Theſe Plants abound 
with a ſweet glutinous Liquor, which exudes through 
the Pores of the Leaves in fo plentiful a Manner, in hot 
Weather, that the Surfaces of the Leaves are covered 
_ therewith ; from this Plant Cluſius thinks might be ga- 
thered great Quantities of the Labdanum which is uſed 
in Medicine, in the Woods in Spain, where he ſaw vaſt 
Quantities of this Shrub growing. 

But it is from the 9th Sort, which Monſ. Tournefort 
ſays, the Greeks, in the Archipelago, gather this (ſweet 
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Sum; in the doing of which (Bellonius ſays) they make 
uſe of an Inſtrument like a Rake without Teeth, which 
they call Ergaſtiri; to this are tied many thongs of tau 
and untanned Leather, which they rub gently on the 
Buſhes that produce the Labdanum, that fo that liquid 
Moiſture may ſtick upon the Thongs ; after which they 
ſcrape it off with Knives; this is done in the hotteſt Time 
of the Day, for which Reafon the Labour of gathering 
this Labdanum is exceſſive, and almoſt intolerable, ſince 
they are obliged to remain on the Mountains for whole 
Days together, in the Heat of Summer, or the D 
Days, nor is there any Perſon almoſt that will undertake 
this Labour, except the Greek Monks. 

Monſ. Tournefort alſo relates the ſame in his Travels, 
where he ſays, that the Shrubs which produce the Lab- 
danum grow upon dry ſandy Hillocks; and that he ob- 
ſerved ſeveral Country Fellows in their Shirts and Draw. 
ers, that were bruſhing the Shrubs with their Whips ; 
the Straps whereof, by being drawn over the Leaves of 
the Plant, licked up a Sort of odoriſerous Balſam ſtick- 
ing upon the Leaves, which he ſuppoſes to be Part of 
the nutritious Juice of the Plant, which exndes through 
the Pores of the Leaves, where it remains like a fattiſh 
Dew, in ſhining Drops as clear as 'Turpentine. 

When the Whips are ſufficiently laden with this 
Greaſe, they take a Knife, and ſcrape it clean off the 
yu and make it up into a Maſs of Cakes of diſfer- 
ent Sizes; this is what comes to us under the Name of 
Ladanum, or Labdanum. A Man that is diligent, will 
gather three Pounds two Ounces per Day, or more, 
which they ſell for a Crown on the Spot ; this Work is 
rather unpleaſant than laborious, becauſe it muſt be done 
in the hotteſt Time of the Day, and inthe greateſt Calm; 
and yet the pureſt Ladanum is not free from Filth, be- 
cauſe the Winds of the preceding Days have blown Duſt 
upon theſe Shrubs, which, by the glewy Subſtance upon 
the Surfaces of the Leaves, is thereby detained, and 
mixed therewith. But to add Weight to this Drug, they 
knead it up with a very fine blackiſh Sand, which 1s 
found in thoſe Parts, as if Nature herſelf was minded to 
teach them how to adulterate this Commodity. It is 
no eaſy Thing to diſcover this Cheat, when the Sand 
has -been well blended with the Ladanum ; in order to 
which you muſt chew it for ſome Time, to find whether 
it crackles between the Teeth, and if it doth, you muſt 
firſt diſſolve it, and then ſtrain it, in order to purify away 
what has been added to it. 

CITHAREX YLON. Lin. Gen. Plant. 678. Fiddle 
Woed. 

The Charadltr: are, 

The Empalement of the Flower is Bell. ſpaped of one Leaf, 
indented in five Parts, The Flower is of one Leaf, Fun- 
nel-ſbaped, and divided. at the Top into five equa! Ports, 
which ſpread open. It bath four Stamina which adbere tv 
the Tube, two of them being longer than the other, ter mi- 
nated by oblong Summits with two Lobes. In the Center 11 
ſituated ' the roundiſh Germen, ſupporting a ſlender Style, 
crowned by an obtuſe, double-beaded Stigma. The Germen 
becomes a Capſule with two Cells, each having a ſingle Seed. 

The Species are, 

1. CiTHAREX YLOWN foliis ovatc-lanceolatis venoſit, den- 

tatis tern2tis, ramis angulatis, floribus racemofir, ſparſis. 


Fiddle Wood with oval Spear-ſhaped Leaves, which are 
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veined, indented, and placed by Threes, angular Bran- 
ches, * Flowers growing in looſe Bunches. This 
is the common Fiddle Wood of America. 

2, CiTHAREXYLON foliis oblongo-ovatis, integris, op- 
poſitis, ramis angulatis, floribus ſpicatis, Fiddle Wood 
with oblong, oval, entire Leaves growing oppoſite, an- 
gular Branches, and Flowers growing in Spikes. This 
is the Berberit fruftu arbor maxima baccifera, racemoſo, 
faliis integris obtuſir, fore albo pentapetalo odoratiſſims, 
fruflu nigro monepyreno. Fiddle, or Fidelle Wood. 

The iſt Sort grows common in moſt of the Iſlands 
in the Weſt-Indies, where it riſes to a great Height, and 
becomes a very large Timber Tree, the Wood of which 
is greatly eſteemed for Buildings, being very durable. 

is riſes with an upright Trunk to the Height of 
50 or 60 Feet, ſending out Branches on every Side, 
which have ſeveral Anfes, or Ribs, running longitudi- 
nally; theſe are garniſhed by three, oval, Spear-ſhaped 
Leaves at every Joint, ſtanding in a Triangle, upon ſhort 
Foot Stalks. 
and one and a Half broad, of a lively green Colour, 
pretty much notched on their Edges, having ſeveral 


deep Veins 'running from the Mid-rib to the Edges, 


which are of a pale, or whitiſh Colour on their upper 
Side, and very prominent on their under. The Flowers 
come out from the Sides, and alſo at the End of the 


Branches, in looſe Bunches, which are ſucceeded by 
ſmall pulpy Berries, incloſing two Seeds in each. | 


- 'The 2d Sort is a Native of the fame Iſlands with the 
1ſt.” This is alſo a very large Tree, whoſe Timber is 
greatly valued in America, for Buildings, being very 
durable, and from thence I have been informed the 
French gave it the Title of Fidelle Wood, which the Eu- 


gliſh have rendered Fiddle Wood, and fome have ſup- 


poſed that the Wood was uſed for making thoſe muſi- 
cal Inftruments, which is a t Miſtake. 

This Tree riſes with a ſtrong upright Trunk, to the 
Height of 60 Feet, or more, ſending out many angu- 
lar Branches, ſtanding oppoſite, which are covered with 
2 loofe whitiſh Bark, and are garniſhed with oval ob- 
long Leaves, ſtanding oppoſite on ſhort Foot Stalks ; 
theſe are of a lucid green, and are rounded at their 
Ends. The Flowers come out in long looſe Spikes, to- 
ward the End of the Branches, which are white, and 
ſmell very ſweet; theſe are followed by ſmall roundiſh, 
pulp Berries, each incloſing a ſingle Seed. | 

he 1% Sort hath been long preſerved in ſome of 
the curious Gardens in England, for the Sake of Varie- 
ty. The Leaves continuing through the Year, and 
Weg of a ſine green Colour, make à pretty Variety in 
the Stove during the Winter Seaſon; this may be pro- 
pagated either by Seeds, or Cuttings, the latter is the 
uſual Method in England, where the Seeds, are not 
pioduced, but when Seeds can be obtained from Abroad, 
the Plants which rife from them are much better than 
thoſe raiſed from Cuttings. a1 

The Seeds of this Sort ſhould be fown in fmall Pots 
early in the Spring, and plunged into a freſh hot Bed of 
Tanners Bark, and treated as other exotick Seeds, which 


are brought from hot Countries. If the Seeds are freſh, 


the Plants will appear in five or ſix Weeks, and in about 
one Month more, will be fit to tranſplant ; when this is 
done, the Plants ſhould be carefully ſeparated, ſo as not 


he Leaves are about 3 Inches long, 
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to tear, or break off the Roots, and each planted in a 
ſmall Pot filled with light freſh Earth, and plunged in- 
to the hot Bed again, obſerving to ſhade them till they 
have taken freſh Root, after which they ſhould have a 
large Share of Air admitted to them ia warm Weather, 
and muſt be frequently watered; in Autumn the Plants 
ſhould be removed into 'the Bark Stove, where it will 
be proper to keep them the firſt Winter, till they 
have obtained Strength, then they may be afterward 
kept in a dry Stove in Winter, and in the Middle of 
Summer they may be expoſed in the open Air for two 
Months, in a warm Situation, with which Management 
the Plants will make better Progreſs than when they 
are more tenderly treated. 

If the Cuttings of this Plant are planted in ſmall Pots 
during the Summer Months, and plunged into a mo- 
derate hot Bed, they will take Root, and may afterward 
be treated in the ſame Manner as the ſeedling Plants. 

The Seeds of the ad Sort were ſent me by William 


Williams, Eſq; from Jamaica, which have ſucceeded in 


the Phyſick Garden, at Chelſea, but the Plants are, as 
yet, young, ſo that I can give no other Account of 
them, than what is beforementioned; however they 
feem to be full as hardy as thoſe of the firſt Sort, and 
make full as t Progreſs. The Leaves of this Sort con- 
tinue all the Year, and having a gloſſy green Colour, 
make a pretty Ap ce in the Winter Seaſon. 

CITRUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 807. Citreum. Tours. In/?. 
R. H. The Citron Tree, in French, Citronier. 

The Cbaractert are, 

The Empalement of the Flower is of one Leaf, indented 
in Parts. The Flower bath five, oblong, thick Petals, 

ich ſpread open, and are a little concave; it bath ten 
Stamina, which are not equal, and join in three Bodies at 
their Baſe, terminated by oblong Summits. The oval Ger- 
men in the Center ſupports a cylindrical Style, crowned by 
a globular Stigma; the Germen afterward becomes an ob- 
long Fruit, with a thick fleſby Skin filled with a ſucculent 
Pulp, baving many Cells, each containing two oval hard 
Seeds. 


The Species are, 

1. Cirrus frufu oblenge, majori, mucronato, cortice 
craſſo rugoſo., Citron with a larger, oblong, pointed 
Fruit, having a thick rough Rind. This is the Malum 
Citreum dulci medulla. Fer. Heſp. Sweet Citron. 

2. Cirrus frutty eblongo, cortics tuberoſo rugoſo. Cit- 
ron with an oblong Fruit, and a rough knobbed Rind. 
Malum Citreum cular Fer. Heſp. Common Citron. 

There are ſeveral other Varieties of this Fruit, with 
which the Engiiſh Gardens have been ſupplied from Ge- 
noa, the great Nurſery of Europe for this Sort, as alſo 
Orange and Lemon Trees; and the Gardeners who 
cultivate them there, are as ſond of introducing a new 
Variety to their Collection, as the erg Men in Eng- 
land are of a new Pear, Apple, Peach, &c. fo that the 
Varieties being annually increaſed,. as are many of our 
Fruits from Seeds, there is like to be no End of the 
Variety of theſe, nor of the Orange and Lemon Trees. 

The Fruit of the Citron is ſeldom eaten raw, as the 


Orange, but are generally preſerved, and made into 
 Sweetmeats, which are by ſome Perſons A, mx elteem- 


ed; and as theſe are kept till Winter and Spring, when 


there is a Scarcity of Fruit for furniſhing the Deſert, 
Oo | they 
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they are the more valuable; but unleſs the Seaſons are 
warm, and the Trees well managed, the Fruit rarely 
ripens in England. Some of the faireſt Fruit which J 
have ſeen growing in England, were in the Gardens of 
his Grace the Duke of Argyle, at Whitton, where 
the Trees are trained againſt a South Wall, through 
which there are Flues contrived for warming the 
Air in Winter, and Glaſs Covers to put over them 
when the Weather begins to be cold, In this Place the 
Fruit were as large, and perfectly ripe, as they are in 
Italy or Spain. 


The ſeveral Sorts of Citrons are cultivated as the 


Orange Tree, to which I ſhall refer the Reader, to 
avoid Repetition ; but ſhall only remark, that theſe are 
ſomewhat tenderer than the Orange, and ſhould have 2 
warmer Situation in Winter, otherwiſe they are very 
ſubje& to caſt their Fruit. They ſhould alſo continue a 
little longer in the Houſe in Spring, and be carried in 
again ſooner in Autumn; as alſo have a warmer and bet- 
ter defended Situation in Summer, though not too 
much expoſed to the Sun in the Heat of the Day. 

As their Leaves are larger, and their Shoots ſtronger, 
than thoſe of the Orange, they require a little more 
Water in Summer; but in Winter they ſhould have 


very little Water at each Time, which muſt be oftener 
repeated. The Soil ought to be much the ſame as for 
the Orange Tree, but not quite ſo ſtron 


The common Citron is much the beſt Stock to bud 
any of the Orange or Lemon Kinds upon, it being the 
firaiteſt and freeſt growing Tree; the Rind is ſmoother, 
and the Wood leſs knotty, than either the Orange or 
Lemon, and will take either Sort full as well as its own 
Kind, which is what none of the other Sorts will do : 
And theſe Stocks, if rightly managed, will be very 
ſtrong the ſecond Year after ſowing, capable to receive 
any Buds, and will have Strength to force them out vi- 
gorouſly ; whereas it often happens, when theſe Buds 
are inoculated into weak Stocks, they frequently die, 
or remain till the ſecond Year before they put out ; and 
thoſe that ſhoot the next Spring after budding, are often- 
times ſo weak as hardly to be fit to remain, being in- 
capable to make a ſtrait handſome Stem, which is the 
great Beauty of theſe Trees. 

CITRUL. See Pepo. | 

CLARY. See Horminum, or Sclarea. 

CLAY TONIA. Groen. Flor. Virg. Lin. Gen. Pl. 253. 

The CharafHers are, 

The Flower bath a two leaved oval Empalement, with a 
tranſverſe Baſe : It hath five oval Petals which are in- 
dented at the Top, and five recurved Stamina, which are 
ſhorter than the Petals, terminated by oblong Summits ; in 
the Center is fituated an oval Germen, ſupporting a ſingle 
Style, crowned by a trifid Stigma: The Germen afterward 
becomes @ roundiſh Capſule baving three Cells, opening with 
three elaſtic Valves, and filled with round Seeds. | 

We have but ane Species of this Genus in England, viz. 

CLAaYTONIA foliis linearibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. Claytonia 
with narrow Leaves. This is the Ornithogalo affinis 
Virginiana, flore purpureo petite petaloide. Pluk, 

This Plant grows naturally in Virginia, from whence 
it was ſent by Mr. Clayton to England, and received its 
Title from him. 


It bath a ſmall tuberous Root, which ſends out low 


CSS 
ſlender Stalks in the Spring, about 3 Inches bigh, which 


have each 2 or 3 ſucculent narrow Leaves about two 
Inches long, of a deep green Colour; at the Top of 
the Stalk are 4or 5 Flowers produced, ſtanding in a look 
Bunch ; theſe are compoſed of 5 white Petals which 
ſpread open, and are ſpotted with red on their Inſide; 
after theſe fall away, the Germen becomes a roundiſh 
Capſule divided into three Cells, which are filled with 
roundiſh Seeds. The Flowers appear in April, and the 
Seeds ripen in Fune, ſoon after which the Plant decay; 
to the Root. I” | 

Ir is propagated by Seeds, and alſo from Offsets ſent 
out from the Roots: The Seeds ſhould be ſown upon a 
Border of light Earth, ſoon after they are ripe ; for if 
they are kept out of the Ground till Spring, the Plants 
will not come up till the next Year ; whereas thoſe which 
are ſown early in the Autumn, will grow the following 
Spring, ſo that a whole Year is gained. When the 
Plants come up, they will require no other Care but to 
keep them clean from Weeds; and in the Autumn, if 
ſome old Tanners Bark is ſpread over the Surface of 
the Ground, it will ſecure the Roots from being injured 
by Froft ; which, if it ſhould prove very ſevere, might 
injure the young Plants, but after the firſt Winter they 
will not require Protection. 

The beſt Time to tranſplant the Roots is about Mr 
chaelmas, when they are inactive; but as they are ſmall, 
if great Care is not taken in opening the Ground, the 
Roots may be buried and loſt; for they are of a dark 
Colour, and not eaſily diſtinguiſhed from the Ground. 

CLAVICLE a Claſper or Tendril. | | 

CLEMATIS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 616. Clematitis. C. 
B. P. 300. Virgin's Bower. 

The Cbaracters are, 

The Flowers have no Em ; they have each four 
looſe oblong Petals, with a great Number of Stamina, 
which are ſhorter than the Petals, and the Summits adbere 
to their Side. have many Germina, which are roundiſb 
and compreſſed ; the Awl-ſhaped Style, which is longer than 
the Stamina, is crowned by a ſingle Stigma. | The Germina 
afterward become ſo many roundiſh compreſſed Seeds, with 
the Style fitting on their Top, and are callecled into a Head, 
the Styles of the ſeveral Species being of various Forms. 

The Specres are, 

1. CLEMAT1s foliis pinnatit, foliolis ovato-lanceolatis, 

integerrimis, caule erecto. Hort. Cliff. 225. Clematis with 


winged Leaves, whoſe Lobes are oval, Spear-ſhaped, 


and entire, and an upright Stalk. This is the Clema- 
titis five flammula ſurrecta alba. F. B. 2. 127. Upright 
white Climber. "RY 3 

2. CLeMaT1s foliis ſimplicibus, ovato-lanceolatis. Hort. 
Ciff 225. Clematis with ſingle Leaves, which are oval 
and Spear-ſhaped. This is the Clematitis cœrulea eretta. 
C. B. P. 300. Upright blue Climber. 

3. CLEmaTis Hiſpanica ſurrecla altera & bumilior 


fore albicante. H. R. Par. Another lower, Spaniſh, up- 


right Climber, with a whitiſh Flower. 
4. CLEMAT1s /atifolia integra. J. B. Climber with 
broad entire Leaves, commonly called Fiorna, or Tra- 
veller's Joy. ; ; 
5. CLENMATIS foliis ternatit, foliolis cordatis, acutis, 
dentatis, ſcandentibus. Clematis with trifoliate, Heart- 
ſhaped, pointed Leaves, which are indented, and 1 
I 


\ 


integris 
ſingle at 
entire, { 
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ing. Clematitis Canadenſis latifolia & triphylla. Sar. Broad 
leaved Canada Climber, having three Leaves. 

6. CLEMATIS foliis inferioribus, pinnatis, laciniatis, 
ſummis ſimplicibus, integerrimis, lanceolatis. Hort. Cliff. 
:2;. Clematis whole lower Leaves are winged and jag- 
ged, and the upper ones ſingle, Spear-ſhaped, and en- 
tire, This is the Clematitis frue flammula repens. C. B. P. 
300. Creeping Climber. ; 

7. CLEMATIS cirrbis ſcandens. Hort. Cliff. 226. Cle- 
matis with climbing Tendrils. This is the Clematitis 
peregrina, foliis ri incifis.” C. B. P. 300. Foreign 
Climber with cut Pear Leaves. 

8. CLemAT1s foliis compoſitis decompoſitiſque, foliolit 
ovatis, integerrimit. Hort. Cliff. 225. Clematis with com- 
pound and decornpounded Leaves, whoſe ſmall Leaves 


are oval and entire. Clematitis cærulea vel purpurea re- 


pens. C. B. P. Single blue Virgin's Bower. 

9. CLEMATIS folits ternatis, ternatiſque foliolis, ovatis, 
acutè ſerratit, ſcandentibust, Clematis with trifoliate 
Leaves, which have three oval Lobes, ſharply ſawed, 
and climbing. This is the Clematitis Alpina geranii folio, 
C. B. P. Alpine Climber with a Crane's Bill Leaf. 

10. CLEMATIS foliis compoſitis decompeſitiſque, foliolis 
quibuſdam trifidis. Flor. Virg. 62. Clematis with com- 
pound and decompounded Leaves, ſome of whoſe Lobes 
are trifid. This is the Clematis purpurea repens, petalis 
florum coriaceis. Raii Hift. 1928, Creeping, purple 
Climber, with coriaceous Petals to the Flower. 

11. CLEMAT15s foliis compoſitis, foliolis inciſit, angula- 
tit, lobatis, cuneiformibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 543: Clematis 
with compound Leaves, whoſe ſmall Leaves are angular- 
Ton and Wedge-ſhaped Lobes. This is the Clematitir 

ientalis folio api, flore ex viridi flaveſcente, poſteris 
reflexo. Tourn. Cor. 20. Eaſtern Climber with a Smallage 
Leaf, and a reflexed greeniſh yellow Flower. 

12. CLxeMAT1s foliis compoſitis & decompeſitis, foliolis 


ternatis, ſerratis. Gmel. Climber with compound and 


decompounded Leaves, whoſe ſmall Leaves are fawed 
and trifoliate. | » 

13. CtzmaT1s foliis ternatis, foliolis ovatis, triner- 
vii, integerrimit, floribus racemoſic, alaribus, ofppoſitis. 
Three leaved Climber, with oval, entire Leaves, hav- 
ing three Veins, and Flowers growing in Bunches from 
the Sides of the Stalk, which are oppofite. Clematis 
feliis ternis, Sloan. Cat. 84. Three leaved Climber. 

14. CizMAT1s Americana triphylla foliis non dentatit. 
Houft. M. Three leaved American Climber with 
Leaves not indented. | | 

15. CLeMAT1S foliis ternatis, foliolis acuts dentatis, 
tomentoſts, quinque nervits, Climber with three Leaves, 
whoſe ſmall Leaves are ſharply indented, woolly, and 
have five Nerves. 

16. CLemaT1s foliis ſomplicibus, ternatiſque : foliolis 
integris trilobiſve. Lin. Sp. Plant. 543. Climber with 
fingle and trifoliate Leaves, whoſe ſmall Leaves are either 
entire, or have three Lobes. This is the Clematis flore 
criſpo. Hort. Elth. 86. Climber with a curled Flower. 

The 1ſt Sort grows naturally in the South of France, 
Italy, Auſtria, and ſeveral Parts of Germany, but hath 
been long cultivated in the Engliſh Gardens for Orna- 
ment. This hath a perennial Root and an annual Stalk, 
which decays in Autumn, and new ariſe in Spring. The 
Stalks are upright, about 3 Feet high, garniſhed with 
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winged Leaves ſtanding oppoſite; theſe are compoſed 
of 3 or 4 Pair of Lobes, terminated by an odd one, 
which are oval, Spear-ſhaped, and entire; the Flowers 
are produced in large looſe Panicles, at the Top of the 
Stalks; theſe are compoſed of 4 white Petals, which 
ſpread open; and the Middle is occupied by a great 
Number of Stamina, ſurrounding 5 or 6 Germen, which 


become ſo many compreſſed Seeds, each having a long 


Tail or Beard fitting on the Top. lt flowers in Fune, 
the Seeds ripen in September. 

The 2d Sort grows naturally in Hungary and Tartary, 
but hath been long an Inhabitant of the Engliſh Gardens. 
The Root of this is perennial, ſending up many flender 
upright Stalks, from 3 to 4 Feet high, garniſhed with 
fingle Leaves at each Joint, which ſtand oppoſite on 
very ſhort Foot Stalks; they are near 4 Inches long, 
and an Inch and Half broad in the Middle, of a bright 

reen, ſmooth, and are entire, ending in a Point: The 
lowers come out from the upper Part of the Stalks, 
ſtanding upon very long naked Foot Stalks, each ſup- 
porting a ſingle blue Flower, compoſed of 4 narrow 
thick Petals which ſpread open, and many hairy Sta- 


mina ſurrounding the Germina in the Center. After 


the Flowers are paſt, the Germen become ſo many com- 
preſſed Seeds, each having a Tail or Beard. It flowers 
and ſeeds at the ſame Time with the firſt. 

The 3d Sort is very like the firſt, from which it 
differs in having but 2 or 3 Pair of Lobes in each Leaf, 
which are narrower and ſtand farther aſunder: The 
Stalks are ſhorter, and the Flowers larger. 

The 4th Sort grows naturally in the Hedges, in Eng- 
land. This hath a tough climbing Stalk, ſending out 
Claſpers, by which it faſtens to the neighbouring 
Buſhes and Trees, and ſometimes ariſes more than 
20 Feet high, ſending out many Side Branches, ſo as of- 
ten to cover all the Trees and Buſhes of the Hedge. 
This puts out many Bunches of white Flowers in June, 
which are ſucceeded by ſeveral flat Seeds joined in a 
Head, each having a long twiſted Tail fitting on the 


Top, which is covered with long white Hairs ; and in 


Autumn when the Seeds are near ripe, they appear 
like Beards, from whence the Country People call it 
Old Man's Beard. The Branches of this being very 
tough and flexible, are uſed for tying up Faggots, from 
whence in fome Counties, it is called Bindwith. 
There are 2 Varieties of this, one with indented 
Leaves, which is moſt common, and the other entire 
Leaves; but as theſe are ſuppoſed to ariſe accidentally 
from Seeds, they are not diſtinguiſhed by later Botaniſts. 
The 5th Sort grows naturally all over North America, 
from whence the Seeds have been brought to Europe. 
This is in its firſt Appearance very like the laſt Sort, 
but the Leaves are broader, and grow by Threes on the 
ſame foot Stalk, whereas thoſe of the former have g 
or 7 Lobes in each Leaf: The Flowers appear at the 


ſame Time with the former, but the Seeds do not 


ripen in England, unleſs the Seaſon is very warm. There 

is little Beauty in this Sort. | | 

The 6th Sort hath a climbing Stalk, like the 4th; 

the lower Leaves of this are winged, and deeply cut on 

their Edges, but the upper Leaves are ſingle, Spear- 

fhaped, and entire; the OY AW _— 
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and appear in June and July. This graws naturally in 
the South of France, and in Italy. 
The 7th Sort grows naturally in Spain and Portugal. 
This hath a climbing Stalk, which will riſe to the Height 
of 8 or 10 Feet, ſending opt Branches from every Joint, 
whereby it becomes a very thick buſhyPlant ; the Leaves 
are ſometimes ſingle, at others double, and frequently 
trifoliate, being indented on their Edges. Theſe keep 
their Verdure all the Year; oppoſite to the Leaves come 
out Claſpers, which faſten themſelves to the neighbour- 
ing Shrubs, by which the Branches are ſupported, other- 
wiſe they would fall to the Ground. The Flowers are 
produced from the Side of the Branches; theſe are large, 
of an herbaceous Colour, and appear always about the 
End of December, or Beginning of January, which be- 


ing a Seaſon when few Perſons viſit Gardens, theſe 


Flowers have eſcaped their Notice, ſo that many have 


| ſuppoſed this Sort doth not produce Flowers in England ; 


and the Flowers being nearly the ſame Colour of the 


| Leaves, thoſe who have been more conſtant Viſitors 


of Gardens, have paſled by this. Plant, without noticing 


the Flowers; but for many Years together, it hath pro- 


duced Plenty of Flowers in the Garden at Chelſea, and 
always at the ſame Seaſon. _ hn s 
The $th Sort is cultivated in the Nurſery Gardens for 
Sale, and is known by the Title of Virgin's Bower. 
There are four Varieties of it preſerved in the Gardens 
of the Curious, and have been by ſome treated as fo 
many diſtind Species; but ag their only Differences con- 
ſiſt in the Colour of their Flowers, or the Multiplicity 
of their Petals, they are now only eſteemed as ſeminal 
Variations ; but as they are diſtinguiſhed by the Nur- 
ſery Gardeners, ſo I ſhall mention them. 
1. Single blue Virgin's Bower. 1 us 
2. Single purple Virgin's Bower. hid o on 
3- Single red Virgin's Bower. 
4. Double purple Virgin's Bower, by : | 
Theſe have no Difference in their Stalks or Leaves, 
ſo that the ſame Deſcription will fit thera all, excepting 


The Stalks of theſe Plants are very ſlender and weak, 
having many Joints from whence come out Side 
Branches, which are again divided into ſmaller : If theſe 
are ſupported, they will riſe to the Height of 8 or 10 
Feet, and are garniſhed with compound winged Leaves 
placed oppoſite at each Joint. Theſe branch out into 
many Diviſions, each of which hath a flender Foot 
Stalk, with 3 ſmall Leaves which are oval and entire; 
from the ſame Joint, generally four Foot Stalks ariſe, 
two on each Side; the two lower have three of theſe 
Diviſions, ſo that they are each compoſed of nine ſmall 
Leaves; but the two upper have only two oppoſite 


Leaves on each, and between theſe - ariſe three ſlender 
Foot Stalks, each ſupporting one Flower. The Flow- 


ers have each four Petals, which ate narrow at their 
Baſe, but are broad at the Top and rounded: In one 
they are of a dark, worn-out purple, in another blue, 
and the third of a bright purple or red Colour. I 
double Sort, which is common in the Enghſb Gardens, 
is of the worn-out purple Colour: But the foreign Ca- 
talogues mention double Flowers of both the other 


Colours, The double Flowers have no Stamina or Ger- 


. IIS 


Flowers. 
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men, but in lieu of them, there is a Multiplicity of Pe. 
tals, which are narrow, and turn inward at the Top. 

- Theſe Plants grow naturally in the Woods, in Spain 
and Portugal, but have been long cultivated in the Eng. 
liſh Gardens for Ornament. They flower in June and 

uly, but ſeldom ripen Seeds in England. 

The 9th Sort grows naturally on the Alm, and other 
Mountains in Italy. I received it from Mount Bald; 
where it i in Plenty. This hath à lender climbing 
Stalk, which riſes 3 ar 4 Feet high, ſupporting itſelf 
by faſtening to the neighbouring Plants or Shrubs, The 
Leaves are compoſed of nine Lobes or ſmall Leaves, 
three ſtanding upon each Foot Stalk, ſo that it is what 
the former Writers ſtile a nine leaved Plant. The 
Flowers come out at the Joints of the Stalk, as the 
common Travellers Joy, Which are white, ſo make no 
great Appearance. This Sort flowers in May. 

_ The 16th Sort grow naturally in Firgizia and Carolina, 


from whence, I received the Seeds; this hath many 


ſlender Stalks, garniſbed with compound winged Leaves 
at each Joint; theſe are generally compoſed of nine 
Leaves, ſtanding by Threes, like thoſe of the 8th Sort, 
bat the ſmall Leaves of this are nearly of a Heart- 
ſhape. The Flowers. ſtand upon ſhort Foot Stalks, 
which come out from the Wings of the Leaves, one 


on each Side the ow The Flowers are compoſed of 
c 


4 thick Petals, which are; purple on their Ouiſide, and 
blue within, They appear in Fuly, and if the Autumn 
proves warm, the. Seeds will ripen in September. 

'The 11th Sort was diſcovered by Dr. Tournefort in 
the Levant, from whence be ſent the Seeds to the Royal 
Garden at Faris, where they ſucceeded, and perfeded 
Seeds, fo that moſt of the Gardens in Europe have been 
furniſhed with Seeds from thence ; this hath weak climb- 
ling Stalks, which faſteo- themſelves by their Claſpers, 
to any Plants, which ſtand near them, and thereby riſe 
to the Height. af 7 or 8 Feet; theſe are garniſhed with 
compound winged Leaves, conſiſting of nine ſmall 
Leaves (or Lobes) which are angular, and ſharp- pointed. 
The Flowers come out from the Wings of the Leaves, 
which are of a yellowiſh green, and the Petals are re- 
flexed backward; theſe come out in April and May, and 
in warm Seaſons the Seeds will ripen very well, if the 
Plants have a Situation, 

The 12th Sort grows naturally in Tartary, from 
whence the Seeds were ſent to the Imperial Garden at 
Peterſburgh, where it ſucceeded and bath produced Seeds, 
Part of which were ſent me in the Year 1953: Theſe 
grew,. and the Plants bave flowered the two laſt years 
in the Chelſea Garden, This Plant hath weak climbing 
Stalks which require Support, theſe grow near 4 Feet 
high ; the Joints are far aſunder, at each of theſe come 
two compound winged Leaves, whoſe ſmall Leaves are 
2 by Threes z theſe are deeply ſawed on their 

ages and terminate in ſharp Points. The Flowers 
come out from the Wings of the Leaves ſingle, ſtand- 
ing upon long naked Foot Stalks, and are compoſed of 
nAFrOW fl Petals, Which ſpread open in 
— of a Croſs ; they are of « yellowiſh white Colour. 
In the Center is ſeveral Germen, ſurrounded by a great 
Number of Stamina with flat compreſſed Summits, of 


the ſame Colour with che Petals, of the Flower — 


oppoſite 
ternatel) 
is longet 
nate the 
or Lobe 
on their 
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re paſt, the Germen become ſo many compreſſed 
2 —— having a bearded Tail. It flowers in May, 
and the Seeds ripen in Augufl, f ; 

The 13th Sort was ſent me from Jamaica. This hath 
fender climbing Stalks which faſten themſelves to the 
Trees and Shrubs which ſtand near them, and thereby 
riſe to the Height of 10 or 12 Feet: Theſe are gar- 
niſhed by trifoliate Leaves, coming out on each Side 
the Stalk oppoſite , the Lobes are large, oval, and en- 
tire, having three longitudinal Veins. The Foot Stalks 
of the Flowers ariſe at the ſame Joints, cloſe to thoſe of 
the Leaves, one on each Side oppoſite : Theſe are long, 
naked, and grow horizontally, extending beyond the 
Leaves before they divide or branch out; then there 
comes out 3 or 4 Pair of ſmall Foot Stalks from the 
the large one, each of which divides again into three 
ſmaller, each ſupporting a fingle Flower : The lower 
Pair of theſe are extended 4 or 5 Inches, the other gra- 
dually diminiſh to the Top, fo that they form a pyra- 
midal Thyrſe of Flowers: Theſe are white, and are 
compoſed of 4 narrow Petals which are reflexed back, 
but the Stamina all ſtand ere. 
The 14th Sort was ſent me from Campeachy. This 
hath ſtrong climbing Stalks, which faſten themſelves by 
their Claſpers to the neighbouring Trees, whereby they 
are ſupported, and riſe to the Height of 20 Feet or 
more: Theſe are garniſhed at each Joint by trifoliate 
Leaves, which are Heart-ſhaped, pointed, and entire. 
The Flowers come out on long, naked, branching Foot 
Stalks, which rife from the Wings of the Leaves. The 
Flowers are white, and collected into roundiſh Bunches : 
Theſe are ſucceeded by Seeds ſhaped like thoſe of the 
common Sort, but have long curling Beards to each, 
which are finely feathered. 

The 15th Sort was ſent me from La Fera Cruz by 
the late Dr. Houſtoun in 1730, where he found it grow- 
ing plentifully in the Sands near the Old Town. This 
hath ſtrong climbing Stalks, which have Claſpers at 
each Joint, which faſten themſelves to the Trees near 
them, whereby they climb to a great Height. Theſe 
Stalks are garniſhed with trifoliate Leaves placed by Pairs 
oppoſite at each Joint. The Foot Stalks of theſe are al- 
ternately long ; for on the ſame Joint, that on one Side 
is longer than the oppoſite, and ſo they continue alter- 
nate the whole Length of the Stalk. The ſmall Leaves 
or Lobes end in ſharp Points, and are — 3 
on their Edges: They have five longitudinal Veins, and 
are covered with a yellowifh ſoft Down. The Flowers 
come out from the Wings of the Leaves, ſtanding on 
ſhort Foot Stalks, and are cloſely connected together: 
— are white, the Petals reflexed, and the Stamina 

erect, as in the former Sort. 

The 16th Sort grows naturally in Carolina, from 
whence I received the Seeds in 1726. This bath weak 
Stalks which riſe near 4 Feet high, and by their Claſ- 

faſten themſelves to the neighbouring Plants, where- 

y they are ſupported. The Leaves come out oppoſite 
at the Joints: Theſe are ſometimes fingle, at others 
trifoliate, and fome of the Leaves are divided into three 
Lobes, The Flowers come out ſingly from the Side 
of the Branches upon ſhort Foot Stalks, which have 
one or two Pair of Leaves below the Flower, which 
xe oblong, and ſharp pointed. The Flowers have four 
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thick Petals, like thoſe of the roth Sort; theſe are of 
a purple Colour, and their inner Surface is curled, and 
hath many longitudinal Furrows. This Sort flowers in 
Fuly, and the Seeds ripen in September. 

The 3 Sorts firſt enumerated, have perennial Roots, 
which multiply faſt, but = Stalks die down every 
Autumn, and new ones ariſe in Spring, in which they 
differ from all the other Species, therefore require dif- 
ferent Management, and are propagated in. a different 
Manner, as follows. 

Theſe Plants are propagated either by Seeds, or part- 
ing their Roots ; but the former being tedious (the Plants 
ſeldom riſing until the 2d Year after ſowing, and are of- 
ten two Years more before they flower), the latter is 
2 practiſed. The beſt Seaſon for parting the 

oots is in Ofober or February; juſt before their Branch- 
es decay, or before they rife again in Spring. 

They will grow almoſt in any Soil or Situation; but 
if the Soil is very dry, they ſhould always be new plant- 
ed in Autumn, otherwife their Flowers will not be fo 
ſtrong; but if the Soil be wet, it is better to defer it un- 
til Spring. The Roots may be cut through their Crowns 
with a ſharp Knife, obſerving to preſerve to every Off- 
ſet fome good Buds or Eyes; and then it matters not 
how ſmall you divide them ; for their Roots increaſe 
very faſt; but if you part them very ſmall, you ſhould 
let them remain 2'or 3 Years before they are again re- 
moved, that the 2d Year their Flowers may be ſtrong, 
and the Roots multiplied in Eyes, which in one Year 
cannot be obtained. x; 

Theſe Plants are extreme hardy, enduring the Cold 
of our ſevereſt Winters in the open Air, and are very 
_ Ornaments for large Gardens, planted in large 

rders, or intermixed with other hardy Flower Roots 
in Quarters of flowering Shrubs; where, being placed 
promiſcuouſly in little open Places, they fill up thoſe 
ſmall Vacancies, and are agreeable enough. They be- 
gin to flower about the Beginning of June, and often 
continue to produce freſh Flowers until September ; 
which renders them valuable; eſpecially ſince they re- 
quire very little Care in their Culture; for their Roots 
may be ſuffered to remain feveral Years undiſturbed, if 
we do not want to part them, which will not in the leaſt 
prejudice them. 

The 4th Sort is found wild in England on the Side of 
Banks, under Hedges, and extends its trailing Branches 
over the Trees and Shrubs that are near it. It is titled 
by Lobel and Gerard, Viorna; and by Dodonæus, Vitis 
alba : In Engliſh it is moſt commonly called Travellers 
Joy. This Sort is never cultivated im Gardens, being 
too rambling, and having but little Beauty. 

The 5th and 6th Sorts have no more Beauty than the 
4th, fo. are ſeldom preſerved in Gardens, unlefs for Va- 
riety. They are as hardy, and may be pro ed by 
Seeds or laying down their 4 n 

The 7th Sort retains its Leaves all the Year, which 
renders it valuable. This was formerly preſerved im 
Green-houſes in Winter, ſuppoſing it too tender to live 
in the open Air; but now it is planted in the full Ground, 
where the Plants thrive much better than in Pots, and 
produce Plenty of Flowers, which they never did when 
they were more tenderly treated: Nor have E found that 
the Plants have fuffered from. ſevere Froſts ; for thoſe 

; which 
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which have been growing in the open Air of Cbelſea, 
more than 20 Years, have refiſted the greateſt Cold 
without covering. | 

This Sort doth not produce Seeds in England, ſo it is 
propagated by Layers, and Cuttings. If they are pro- 
Pagated by Layers, it muſt be done in the Beginning of 
OHober, when the Shoots of the lame Year only, ſhould 
be choſen for this Purpoſe, for the older Branches do 
not put out Roots in leſs than two Years, whereas the 
- tender Shoots will make good Roots in one Year: 
Theſe muſt be pegged down into the Ground as 15 
uſually practiſed for other Layers, to prevent their riſing. 
If the Shoots have two Inches of Earth over them, it 
will be better than a greater Depth; but then, a little 
old Tanners Bark ſhould be ſpread over the Surface of 
of the Ground, to keep out the Froſt ; for as the Plants 
generally begin flowering about Chriſtmas, ſo at the 
ſame time they are putting out Roots, which being but 
13 may be injured by ſevere Froſts: Theſe 

yers will have ſtrong Roots by the following Autumn, 
when they may be taken from the old Plant, aud tranſ- 
Planted where they are deſigned to remain. 

When they are propagated by Cuttings, they ſhould 
be planted in March, in Pots filled with good Kitchen 
Garden Earth, and plunged into a moderate hot Bed, 
obſerving to ſhade them from the Sun in the Day-time, 
and gently water them 2 or 3 times a Week, and in leſs 
than two Months they will have taken Root, when they 
ſhould be gradually inured to the open Air: The follow- 
ing Summer they may be placed in any Part of the Gar- 
den till Michaelmas ; and then they ſhould be turned out 
of the Pots and planted in the full Ground, either where 
they are deſigned to remain, or into a Nurſery Bed, to 
grow a Year longer to get Strength, before they are 
placed out for good. 

All the Varieties of Virgin's Bower, are propagated by 
laying down their Branches; for although the ſingle 
Flowers do ſometimes produce Seeds in England, yet as 
theſe Seeds, when ſown, remain a whole Year in the 
Ground before they vegetate, the other being the more 
expeditious Method of increaſing theſe Plants, is gene- 
rally practiſed: But in order to ſucceed, theſe Layers 
ſhould be put down at a different Seaſon, from the form- 
er Sort; for when they are layed in Autumn, their 
Shoots are become _ ſo do rarely put out Roots 
under two Years, and after lying ſo long in the Ground, 
not one in three of them will have made good Roots; 
ſo that many have ſuppoſed the Plants were difficult to 
propagate, but ſince they have altered their Seaſon of 
doing it, they have found the Layers have ſucceeded as 
well as thoſe of other Plants. | 

The beſt Time for laying down the Branches is in 
Juh, ſoon after they have made their firſt Shoots, for 
the young Branches of the ſame Year, freely take Root; 
but as theſe are very tender, there ſhould be great Care 
taken not to break them in the Operation: Therefore 
thoſe Branches from which theſe Shoots were produced, 
ſhould be brought down to the Ground, and faſtened to 
2 their riſing; then the young Shoots ſhould be 
ayed into the Earth, with their Tops raiſed upright, 3 
or 4 Inches above Ground, and after the Layers placed 
down, it the Surface of the Ground is covered with 
Moſs, rotten Tanners Bark or other decayed Mulch, it 
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will prevent the Earth from drying, ſo that the Layer, 


will not require watering above 3 or 4 Times, which 
ſhovld not be at leſs than 5 or 6 Days Interval; for when 
theſe Layers have too much Wet, the tender Shoots 
frequently rot, or when the young Fibres are newly put 
out, they are ſo tender, as to periſh by much Wet: 
Where the Method here directed is praQtiſed, the Layer; 
will more _— take Root, than any other, 

As theſe Plants have all of them climbing Branches, 
they ſhould be always planted where they may be ſup. 
ported, otherwiſe the Branches will fall to [the Ground 
and appear unſightly; ſo that unleſs properly diſpoſed, 
inſtead of being Ornaments to a Garden, they vill be- 
come the reverſe. Where there are Arbours or Seats 
with Trellis Work round them, theſe Plants are ve 

roper to train againſt it; or where any Walls oc other 
F ences. require to be covered from the Sight, tl:cſe 
Plants are very proper for the Purpoſe; but they are 
by no means proper for open Borders, nor do they 
anſwer the Expectation when intermixed with Shrubs; 
for unleſs their Branches have room to extend, they 
will not produce many, Flowers. 

The Sort with double Flowers is the moſt beautiful, 
and ſhould be preferred to the ſingle, of which a few 
x Arg be p'anted for Variety. They are all equal- 
ly hardy, ſo are ſeldom injured by Froſt, excepting in 
very ſevere Winters, when ſometimes the very tender 
Shoots are killed, but if theſe are cut off in Spring, 
the Stems will put out new Shoots. 

The 1oth, 11th, and 16th Sorts are alſo very hardy 
Plants, and have climbing Branches, ſo may be diſpoſed 
in the ſame Manner as the other : They are alſo propa- 
gated by Layers, which will ſucceed, it performed at 
the ſame time, and Manner as directed for them. 

The other Sorts are Natives of the warmeſt Parts of 
America, ſo will not thrive in this Country, unleſs pre- 
ſerved in Stoves; but as theſe are great Ramblers and 
Plants of no great Beauty, they are ſeldom preſerved in 
Europe but in Botanick Gardens for Variety. Theſe may 
be propagated by Layers as the other Sorts; or may be 
raiſed from Seeds obtained from the Countries where 
they naturally grow ; but theſe muſt be treated as other 
exoticks from the ſame Country, 

CLEOME. Lin. Gen. Plant. 740. Sinapiſtrum. 
Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 231. Tab. 116. 

The Charafers are, 

The Flower hath a four leaved Empalement which 
ſpreads open : It bath four Petals which are inclined upward 
and ſpread open, the lower being leſs than the other ; in the 
Bottom there are three mellous Glands which are roundiſb, 
and are ſeparated by the Empalement. It hath fix cr more 
Stamina which are incurved, baving riſing Summits fixed 
to their Side: It bath wv ſingle Style ſupporting an oblong 
Germen, of the ſame Length of the Stamina, and crowned 

a thick Stigma. e Germen afterward becomes a 
long cylindrical Pod fitting upon the Style, having one Cell 
opening with two Valves, and filled with roundiſh Seeds. 

The Species are, 

1. CLS OM floribus gynandrit, foliis digitatis. Hart. 
Cliff. 241. Cleome with Flowers having male and fe- 
male Parts, and fingered Leaves. This is the Sinapi- 
ſtrum Indicum, pentaphbyllum flare carnes, minus, non 2 
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wſum, H. L. Five leaved ſmaller Indian Baſtard Muſ- 
tard, with a Fleſh coloured Flower and no Spines. 

2. Cl Eo floribus bexandres, foliis ternatis ; foliclis 
lanceolatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 672. Cleame with Flowers 
having fix Stamina, trifoliate Leaves, and Spear-ſhaped 
Lobes. This is the Sinapiſtrum Orientale, tripbyllum, 
ornithopodii filiguis, Tourn. Eaſtern Baſtard Muſtard, 
with 3 Leaves, and Pods like Birds-foot Trefoil. 

3. — floribus bexandris, foliis ternatis, folialit 
lineari-lanceolatis, ſiliguis bivalvibus, Cleome with Flow- 
ers having fix Stamina, trifoliate Leaves, narrow Spear- 
ſhaped Lobes, and Pods having two Valves. This is 
the Sinapiſtrum Luſitanicum tripbyllum, flore rubro. 
Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 231. Three leaved Portugal Ba- 
ſtard Muſtard with red Flower. f 

4. CLEOME floribus dodecandris, foliis quinatis ternati/- 


Fler. Zeyl. 241. Cleome with Flowers having 12 


tamina, trifoliate and quinquefoliate Leaves. This is 
the Sinapiſtrum - Zeylanicum, triphyllon & pentaphyllon 
we um, flavo Mart. Dec. 3. Viſcous Baſtard Muſtard 

lon with 3, and five Leaves, and 2 yellow Flower. 

5. CLEOME Boribus bexandris, foliis ternatis, folialo in- 
termedio majori. Cleome with Flowers having ſix Stami- 
na, and trifoliate Leaves, whoſe middle Lobe is the 
largeſt. This is the Sinapiſtrum Indicum tripbyllum, flore 
carnes non Spinoſum. Indian 3 leaved Baſtard Maſtard, 
without Spines, and a Fleſh coloured Flower. 

6. CLzome floribus bexandris, foliis ſeptenis, caule 
/ noſe ſiliguis pendulis, Cleome with Flowers having 
1 tamina, Leaves with ſeven Lobes, a prickly Stalk, 
and hanging Pods. This is the Sinapiſtrum Ægyptiacum 
beptapbyllum, flore carneo, majus, ſpinoſum. H. L. Greater 
prickly, Egyptian Muſtard, with ſeven Leaves, and a 
Fleſh· coloured Flower. 

7. CLxOMNH floribus bexandrit, foliis quinatis ternatiſ- 
que, caule ſpinoſo, Cleome with Flowers, having fix Sta- 
mina, Leaves compoſed of five and three Lobes, and a 

ickly Stalk. This is the Sinapriſtrum Indicum ſpinoſum, 
fare —— felis trifido vel — Houſt. = — 
ly Indian Baſtard Muſtard, with a Fleſh coloured Flower, 
and Leaves divided into three or five Lobes. 

8. CL RO floribus bexandris, feliis ſimplicibus, ovato 
lanceolatis Flor. Zeyl. 243. Cleome with ſix Stamina to 
the Flowers, and ſingle Leaves, which are ovally Spear- 
ſhaped. This is the Sinapiſtrum Zeylanicum viſcoſum, 
felio ſolitario, flore flavo, filigud tenui. Burm. The. 217. 
Viſcous Baſtard Muſtard of Ceylon, with a ſingle „ a 
yellow Flower and ſlender Pod. 

The 1ſt Sort grows naturally in Afa, Africa, and 
America, I received the Seeds of it from Aleppo, and the 
Coaſt of Guinea, and in the Earth which came from the 
We/t-Indies with other Plants; this hath come up as a 
Weed. It riſes with an herbaceous Stalk about nine 
Inches high, garniſhed with ſmooth Leaves, compoſed 
of five ſmall Leaves or Lobes, joining at their Baſe to 
one Center; and ſpread out like the F ingers of a Hand. 
The Leaves on the lower Part of the Stalk ſtand upon 
long Foot Stalks, gradually ſhortened to the Top of the 
Stalk; where they almoſt join it: 'The Flowers are 
produced in looſe Spikes at the End of the Stalks; theſe 
have four Petals of a Fleſh Colour, which ſtand ereQ, 
ſpreading from each other, and below theſe are placed 
the Stamina and Style which coaleſce at the Bottom, and 
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are ſtretched out beyond the Petals, where they ſpread 


open; the Germen which ſits upon the Style, becomes 


a taper Pod, about two Inches long, filled with round 
Seeds. This is an annual Plant which dies ſoon after 
the Seeds are ripe. 

The 2d Sort grows naturally in the Levant, from- 
whence Dr. Tournefort ſent the Seeds to the Royal Gar- 
den at Paris, and from thence moſt of the Botanick 
Gardens in Europe have been furniſhed with it: This 
riſes with an upright Stalk, about eight Inches high, 
gry with Leaves compoſed of three Spear-ſhaped 

obes, ſtanding upon ſhort Foot Stalks; the Flowers 
come out ſingly from the Side of the Stalks, and have 
four red Petals, which ſtand in the ſame Form: as thoſe 
of the former Sort: Theſe are ſucceeded: by ſlender 
Pods two Inches long, which ſwell in every Diviſion, 
where each Seed is lodged, ſo as to appear like Joints, 
as thoſe do of the Bird's-foot Trefoil; when the Seeds 
are ripe, the whole Plant decays. If the Seeds are fown 
in Autumn the Plants will lower in Fune, and their 
Seeds ripen in Auguſt, but thoſe ſown in Spring do not 
flower til July; ſo that unleſs the Seaſon proves favour- 
able, the s will not ripen : It the Seeds of this Sort 
are permitted to ſcatter, the Plants will come up witk- 
out Care, and require only to be thinned and kept clean 
from Weeds ; for they will not bear tranſplanting. 

The 3d Sort grows naturally in Portugal and Spain, 
from whence I received the Seeds. This Sort rifes with 
an herbaceous Stalk about a Foot high, ſending out a 
few ſhort Side Branches garniſhed with Leaves compoſed. 
of three narrow Lobes, ſtanding on ſhort Foot Stalks. 
The Flowers come out ſingly from the Side of the 
Stalks, of a deep red Colour ; and are ſucceeded by thick. 
taper Pods, filled with round Seeds. This is an annual. 
Plant, which will thrive in the open Air, and requires; 
the ſame Treatment as the former. 

The 4th Sort grows naturally in the Iſland of Cæylan, 
from whence the Seeds were brought to Holland, where 
they ſucceeded and ſome were ſent me by the late Dr. 
Beerbave ; this riſes a Foot and a half high, ſending out 
ſeveral Side Branches, garniſhed with Leaves, ſome of 
which have five, and others three roundiſh Lobes ſtand-- 
ing upon ſhort hairy Foot Stalks of the Leaves, they are 
of a pale yellow, and are ſucceeded by taper Pods, be- 
tween two and three Inches long, ending in'a Point, and! 
full of round Seeds, The whole Plant ſweats out a.viſ-- 
cous clammy Juice. This is alſo an annual Plant. 

The fifth Sort was ſent me from Jamaica, in 1730. 
This is an annual Plant which riſes two Feet high, ſend- 
ing out many Side Branches garniſhed with Leaves, with 
one large Spear-ſhaped Lobe in the Middle, and two 
very ſmall ones on the Side; theſe fit. cloſe to the 
Branches. The Flowers come out fingly from the Side 
of the Branches upon long Foot Stalks: Theſe have four 
large Fleſh coloured Petals, and fix long Stamina, which 
ſtand out beyond the Petals, when the Flowers fade, the 
Germen which fits upon the Syle becomes a taper. Pod, 
four Inches long filled with round Seeds. 

The 6th Sort was ſent me. from Jamaica, by the late 
Dr. Houſloun, who found it growing naturally there in 
great Plenty. It alſo grows naturally in Egypt, This 
riſes with a ſtrong thick herbaceous Stalk two Feet and 
a Half high, dividing into many Branches, n 5 
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with Leaves compoſed of ſeven long Spear-ſhaped Lobes, 
Joining in a Center at their Baſe, where they ſit upon a 
long flender Foot Stalk : Juſt below the Foot Stalk, 
Comes out one or two ſhort thick yellow Spines which 
are very ſharp. The Flowers come out ſingly mom the 
Side of the Branches, forming a long looſe Spike at 
their Extremities ; this Spike hath ſingle broad Leaves, 
which half ſurround the Stalks at their Baſe, from the 
Boſom of which, come out the Foet Stalks of the 
Flowers, which are two Inches long, each ſuſtaining a 
large Fleſh coloured Flower, whoſe Style and Stamina 
are extended two Inches beyond the Petals. After the 
Flower is paſt, the-Germen which. fits upon the Style, 
becomes a thick taper Pod five Inches long, which hangs 
downward, and is filled with round Seeds. This is alſo an 
annual Plant which periſhes ſoon after the Seeds are ripe. 
The yth Sort was ſent me from the Havannab in 
1731. This is alſo an annual Plant, which riſes near 
two Feet high, branching out on every Side: The lower 
Leaves are compoſed of five oblong Lobes ſtanding upon 
long Foot Stalks, but thoſe on the Stalks and Branches 
have three Lobes, and have fhort Foot Stalks : the main 
Stalk and alſo the Branches, are terminated by looſe 
Spikes of purple Flowers, each fitting upon a lender 
Foot Stalk, at the Baſe of which, is placed a ſingle oval 
Leaf. The Stalks are armed with ſlender ſtiff Spines 
ſituated juſt under the Foot Stalks of the Leaves, when 
the Flowers fade, the Germen becomes a taper Pod, two 

Inches long, filled with round Seeds. 
The 8th Sort grows naturally in Ceylon ; this is an 
annual Plant which riſes with an herbaceous Stalk a Foot 


high, which is garniſhed with long narrow ſingle Leaves, 


ſtanding alternately on the Stalks ; from the Wings of 
the Leaves come out the Foot Stalks of the Flower, 
each ſuſtaining a ſingle yellow Flower, which is ſucceed- 
ed by a very ſlender taper Pod. All theſe Plants except 
the 2d and 3d Sorts, are Natives of very warm Coun- 
tries, ſo will not thrive in England, without artificial 
Heat; therefore their Seeds muſt be ſown upon a good 
hot Bed in Spring, and when the Plants are fit to re- 
move, they ſhould be planted in ſeparate ſmall Pots, 
filled with freſh light Earth, and plunged into a freſh 
hot Bed, obſerving to ſhade them until they have taken 
freſh Root ; after which they ſhould have Air admitted 
every Day, in Proportion to the Warmth of the Seaſon, 
and their Waterings ſhould be frequently repeated, but 
not in too great Plenty ; when the Plants have filled 
theſe ſmall Pots with their Roots, they ſhould be put 


into larger, and plunged again into a hot Bed, to bring 


the Plants forward; in July, when the Plants are too 
tall to remain longer in the hot Bed, they ſhould be re- 
moved into an airy Glaſs Caſe, where they may be 
_ ſcreened from Cold and Wet, but in warm Weather 
may enjoy the free Air, With this Management the 
Plants will flower ſoon after, and perfe& Seeds in Au- 
turn. The 2d and 3d Sorts may be ſown in the open 
Borders of the Garden, where they are deſigned to re- 
main ; for they do not require any artificial Warmth. 

' CLETHRA. Eren. Fl. Virg. 43. Lin. Gen. Plant. 48g. 

The Charaders are, 

The Flower bath a permament Empalement of one Leaf, 
which is cut into five Parts; it bath five oblong Petals, 
ewbich are longer than the Empalement ; it bath ten Stamina 
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as long ar ths Petals, and terminated by oblong eren Sum. 
mits ; in the Center is ſituated a roundiſh Germen Support. 
ing a permanent ere Style, crowned by a -t Stigma. The 
Germen becomes a roundiſh Capſule incloſed by the Empale. 
ment, baving three Cells, which are full of angular Seeds. 

We know but one Species of this Genus at preſent, viz. 

CLETHRA. Gron. Virg. 47. There is no Fugliſh Title 
to this Plant. It is the Alnifolia Americana ſerrata, flori. 
bus pentapetalis albis in ſpicam diſpoſitis Pluk. Alm. 18. 
American Shrub with an Alder, ſawed, Leaf, and white, 
five leaved Flowers, diſpoſed in a Spike. | : 

This Shrub is a Native of Virginia and Carolina, where 
it grows in moiſt Places, and near the Sides of Rivulets, 
riſing to the Height of eight or ten Feet, but in this 
Country it rarely riſes to half that Height : The Leaves 
are in Shape like thoſe of the Alder-Tree ; but are long- 
er; theſe are placed alternately upon the Branches : The 
Flowers are produced at the Extremity of the Branches, 
in cloſe Spikes : They are of five Leaves, are 
white, and have ten Stamina in each, which are nearly 
of the ſame Length with the Petals, this Plant flowers 
in July, and when the Autumns prove favourable, there 
are often ſome Spikes of Flowers again in Oeder. 

This is hardy enough to bear the open Air of Englend, 
and is one of the moſt beautitul Shrubs at the Seaſon of 
its flowering ; which is very little later than in its native 
Country, being. commonly in flower here by the Be- 
ginning of Fuly, and if the Seaſon is not very hot, there 
will be part of the Spikes in beauty till the Beginning of 
Auguft ; and as moſt of the Branches are terminated 
with theſe Spikes of Flowers, fo when the Shrubs are 
ſtrong, they make a fine Appearance at that Seaſon. 

This Shrub will thrive much better in moiſt, than in 
dry Ground ; and requires a ſheltered Situation, where 
it may be defended from ſtrong Winds, which frequently 
break off the Branches, where they are too much expoſed 
to its Violence. It is propagated by Layers ; but they 
are gn two Years before they get oot, ſo that at 
preſent, it is very rare in England. The fineſt Shrubs of 
this Kind, which I have yet ſeen, are in the curious 
Gardens of his Grace the Duke of Argyll, at Whitten, 
near Hounſlow, where they thrive as well as in their na- 
tive Country. They may alſo be propagated by Suckers, 
which are ſent out from their Roots; if theſe are care- 
fully taken off with Fibres in the Autumn, and planted 
into a Nurſery Bed, they will be ſtrong enough in two 
Years to tranſplant where they are to remain. 

It may alſo be propagated by Seeds, which muſt be 
—.— from the Countries where it grows naturally, 
or they do not ripen in England. But as theſe ſeldom 
arrive till Spring, ſo when they are fown at that Seaſon, 
the Plants will not come up till the following Spring. 
Therefore the Seeds ſhould be ſown in Pots, and placed 
in a ſhady Situation till Autumn, then placed under a 
Frame in Winter; the Plants will come up the next 
Spring, and in Autumn may be tranſplanted into a Nur- 
ſery Bed, to get Strength Colors they are placed out to 
remain. 

CLIFFOR TIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 1004. 

The Name was given to this Genus of Plants by Dr. 
Linnæus, in Honour to Mr. George Clifford of Amfler- 
dam; a great Collector of Plants, and a Patron of Bo- 
taniſts, who has printed a Folio Book of * 
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his Garden, with ſeveral Copper-Plates, exhibiting the 
Figures of many of the moſt curious Plants, We have 
no Engliſh Name for it. 
The Chara@ers are, 
It hath male and female Plywers in different Plants : 


the male Flowers bave a ſpreading Empalement, compoſed 
of three ſmall oval concave Leaves. It bath no Petals, but 


a great number of bairy upright Stamina, the Length of 


the Empaloment, terminated by compreſſed oblong twin Sum- 
mitt. The female Flowers bade a permanent Empalement 
compoſed of three Leaves which are equal, ſitting upon the 
Germen ; theſe have no Petals, but the oblong Germen 
which is ſituated below the Empalement, ſupports two long 
ſlender — Styles, terminated by a fingle Stigma; 
the Germen becomes an oblons taper Capſule, with two Cells 


crowned by the Empalement, including ane narrow taper Seed. 


The Species are, 

t. CI Hr roRTIA folliis fubcordatis, dentatis, Lin. Sp. 
Plan“. 1308. Cliffortia with Heart-ſhaped, indented 
Leaves: This is the Arbuſcula Afr. folio acuto ilicis caulem 
amplexo rigide, Boer. Ind. African Shrub, with an acute 
llex Leaf, which is rigid, and embraces the Stalk. 

2, CLIFFORTIA * ternatis, inter medis tridentato 
Hrod. Leyd 253. "Three leaved Cliffortia, whoſe middle 
Leaf is cut in three Parts: This the Myrica foltes ter- 
natit, intermediis cuneiformibus tridentatis, Hort. Cliff. 
456: Myrica with trifoliate Leaves, the middle ones be- 
ing Wedge-ſhaped, and divided into three Parts. 

3. CtirroxrIA folits lanceolatir, integerrimis, Hort. 
Cliff. 463. Cliffortia with Spear- ſhaped Leaves-which 
are entike. This is the Frutex Athiopicus Coniſer, fruc- 
tu pars, ſparſim intra folia ruſci, ſeminibus Cylindraceis. 
Cone-bearing AMtbiepian Shrub, with a ſmall Fruit, 
growing ſcatteringly between Butcher-broom Leaves, 
and cylindrical Seeds. 

The firſt Sort grows naturally at the Cape of Good- 
Hope, but hath been long cultivated in many of the 
| Engliſh Gardens, however it was not reduced to any 
Genus, till Dr. Linneus eſtabliſhed this, and gave it the 
Title. By ſome former Writers it was called Campbe- 
rata; to which Genus it had no Relation. 

It riſes with a weak ſhrubby Stalk, four or five Feet 
high, ſending out many diffufed Branches, which ſpread 
out on every Side, requiring ſome Support: Theſe are 
garniſhed with Leaves, which are Heart-ſhaped at their 
Baſe, but broad at their Ends, 'where they are ſharply 
indented. Theſe are very ſtiff, of a grayiſh Colour, 
and cloſely embrace the Stalks with their Baſe, they 
are placed alternate on the Branches; and from the Bo- 
ſom of theſe ariſe a ſingle Flower, ſitting cloſe to the 
Branch, having no Foot Stalk. Before the Empalement 
is ſpread open, it forms a Bud, in Shape and Size of 
thoſe of the Capey ; this Empalement is compoſed of 
three green Leaves, which afterwards ſpread open, and 
then the numerous Stamina appear ſtanding erect; theſe 
as alſo the inner Surface of the Empalement, are of a 

ellowiſh green Colour. The Flowers appear in June, 
Jah, and Auguſt, but the Leaves continue in Verdure 
through the Lear. 5 

All the Plants I have ſeen of this Sort, in the Exgliſb 
or Dutch Gardens, were male, nor have I heard of any 
female Plants in any of the European Gardens. 

This Plant is eaſily propagated by Cuttings; which 
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may be planted in any of the Summer Months, if theſe 
are planted in ſmall Pots filled with light Earth, and 

lunged into a moderate hot Bed they will ſoon take 
Root, provided they are ſcreened from the Sun, and du- 
ly watered; when they have taken Root, they muſt be 
gradually inured to bear the open Air, to prevent their 
drawing up weak: Therefore they ſhould be placed a- 
broad till they have obtained ſome Strength, then they 
may be each tranſplanted into a ſmall Pot, and placed 
in the Shade until they have taken freſh Root, after 
which they may be placed with others of the hardy 
Kinds of exotick Plants, in a ſheltered Situation till 
Ofober, when they ſhould be removed into the Green- 
houſe, or placed under a common hot Bed Frame, where 
they may be ſcreened from the hard Froſt, but enjoy the 
free Air at all Times when the Weather is mild. -- 

When the Plants advance in Height, their Stems and. 
Branches muſt be ſupported, otherwiſe they will trail on 
the Ground. In Summer they muſt be placed in the 
open Air, with Myrtles and other hardy Green-houſe 
Plants, and in Winter the Plants may be treated in the 
ſame Manner, but muſt have little Water. This Plant 
has endured the cold of our ordinary Winters, planted 
near a South-Weſt Wall without Covering; but in ſe- 
vere Winters they are always deſtroyed. 

The 2d Sort is a Native of the ſame Country. as the 
firſt, this hath very ſlender ligneous Stalks, which muſt 
be ſupported ; otherwiſe they will fall to the Ground. 
Theſe ſend out ſlender Branches on every Side, cloſely 
— with trifoliate Leaves ſtanding cloſe to the 

ranches ; the middle Lobes of theſe are much larger 
than the two Side, and are indented in three Parts. The 
Flowers come out from the Boſom of the Leaves, hav- 
ing very ſhort Foot Stalks, and are ſhaped like thoſe of 
the iſt, but ſmaller ; theſe appear in July and =—_ 
Of this Sort we have only male Plants in the Englir/b 
Gardens, which can only be propagated by Layers ; and 
as theſe are two Years before they take Root, the Plants 
are at preſent very rare in England. This Sort requires 
the ſame Management as the Erd, and is equally hardy, 
but muſt not be over watered in Winter. The Leaves 
continue green all the Year, and being ſingularly ſhaped, 
they make a Variety in the Green-houſe during the 
Winter Seaſon. 

The 3d Sort riſes with a weak ſhrubby Stalk, abont 
four Feet high, ſending out lateral Branches covered with 
a whitiſh Bark, and garniſhed with Leaves placed in Clu« 
ſters without Order; theſe are ſtiff, of the Conſiſtence 
and Colour of the Butchers Broom but are narrower, and 
run out to a longer Point. Between thefe Cluſters of 
Leaves the Flowers come out in looſe Bunches, theſe 
have a great Number of yellowifh Stamina, included in 
a three leaved Empalement. We have only the male 
Plant of this Sort, which is very difficult to propagate, 
ſo is very rare in Europe at preſent. - 

This Plant is tenderer than either of the former Sorts; 
ſo ſhould be placed in a good warm Green-houſe in Win- 
ter, and during that Seaſon, they muſt have but little 
Water. In the Summer they may be expoſed: to the 
open Air in a ſheltered Situation, but they ſhould not 
remain abroad too late in the Autumn; for if there 
ſhould be much Rain at that Seaſon, it would endanger 
theſe Plants, if they are expoſed to it. 
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CLINOPODIUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 644. Tourn. 
Inſt. R. H. 194. Tab. 92. Field Baſil. 

Ihe Charatters are, - 

It bath an Involucrum cut into many Parts, and is the 
Length of the Empalement, upan which the Whorls fit. The 
Empalement is of one Leaf, with a cylindrical Tube divided 
into two Lips; the upper Lip is broad, trifid, acute, and 
reflexed ; the under Lip is cut into two narrow Segments, 
which turn inward. The Flower is of the Lip Kind, with 
à ſbort Tube enlarging to the Mouth; the upper Lip is 
ered, concave, indented at the Top, and obtuſe ; the under 
Lip is trifid and obtuſe, the middle Segment being broad and 
indented. It hath four Stamina under the upper Lip, two 
of which are ſborter than the other, they are terminated by 
roundiſh Summits ; in the Center is ſituated the quadripar- 
tite Germen, ſupporting a flender Style the Length of the 
Stamina, crowned by a ſingle compreſſed Stigma, The 
Germen become four oval Seeds ſhut up in the Empalement. 

The Species are, 

1. CLixoeoDIUM capitulis ſubrotundis, hiſpidis, brac- 
teis ſetaceis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 587. Field Baſil with roundiſh 
prickly Heads, and briſtly. Braftea. This is the Clins- 
podium Origane ſimile, elatius, majore flore. C. B. P. 225, 
Common Engliſh Field Baſil. | 

2. CLixoPpopiuM Meutbæ folio incanum, & odoratum. 
Hort. Elth. 87. Hoary ſweet ſmelling Field Baſil with a 
Mint Leaf. 

3. Clixor opium rugoſum, capitulis ſcabioſæ. Hort. 
Elth. 88. Rough Field Baſil with Heads like the Scabious. 

4. CLinoropium Americanum bumile, foliis rugoſio- 
ribus. Dale. Low American Field Bafil with rougher 
Leaves. - 

5. CLI Nor ODliuu Americanum, erectum, nom ramoſum 
oliis longioribus, internodiis longiſſimis. Dale. American 
Field Baſil with upright CO Stalks, longer 
Leaves, and the Joints at a very great Diſtance. 

6. CLinoyropium Agyptiacum, vulgari ſimile Dill. 
Egyptian Field Baſil like the common. 

The iſt Sort grows naturally by the Side of Hedges, 
and in Thickets, in moſt Parts of England; this hath a 

rennial fibrous Root, which ſends up ſeveral ſtiff ſquare 

talks, a Foot and a Half high, which ſend out a few late- 
ral Branches toward the Top, garniſhed with oval hairy 
Leaves, placed by Pairs, oppoſite; at the Top of the 
Stalks the Flowers come out in round Whorls, or 
Heads; one of theſe terminate the Stalk, and there is 
generally another which ſurrounds the Stalk at the Joint 
next below it. The Flowers are fometimes purple, at 
others white, for they vary from one Colour to the 
other, when they are propagated 5 Seeds, ſo that both 
Colours are found naturally in the Fields. The Whorls 
(or Heads) grow very cloſe, and each Foot Stalk ſuſtains 
ſeveral Flowers, each Flower hath a tubular Empale- 
ment, which ends in five ſharp Points, which ſtand erect; 
at the Baſe of the Empalement ſtand two briſtly Spines, 
which Linneus terms the Bracteæ; theſe ſtand almoſt 
horizontal under the Empalement. The Flower is of 
the labiated, or Lip Kind, according to Ray, &c. which 
is now ſlyled Ringent, or Grining, from the- Likeneſs 
of the upper Part to the Mouth, or Chaps of Animals. 
The upper Lip is broad and trifid, but the under is cut 
into 2 narrow Segments ; each Flower is ſucceeded by 4 
naked Seeds, fitting at the Bottom of the Empalement. 
It flowers in June. | 


palement. This flowers in Auguſt, 
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The ad Sort grows naturally in Pennſylvania and Ca- 


roline, from both theſe Countries I have received the 
Seeds; this hath a perennial Root, which ſends up many 
ſquare Stalks about 2 Feet high, which put out a few 
ſhort Side Branches toward the upper Part ; theſe are 
garniſhed with oblong oval Leaves, about the Size of 
thoſe of Water Mint, ſtanding by Pairs oppoſite, cloſe 
to the Stalk; they are hoary, and ſoft to the Touch, 
and have a ſtrong Odour, between that of Marjoram 


and Baſil. The upper Surface of the Leaves are of 2 


pale green, but their under Side is hoary and woolly, and 
they are ſlightly indented on their Edges. The Flowers 
gow in flat ſmooth Whorls round the Stalks, each 

talk hath generally three of theie W horls, the upper 
which terminates the Stalk being ſmaller, the two other 
increaſing, ſo that the lower is the greateſt. The 
Flowers are of a pale purple Colour, and ſhaped like 
thoſe of the 1ſt Sort, but the Stamina of this ſtand out 
beyond the Petal, and the Bracteæ at the Baſe of the 
Empalement are large, Spear-ſhaped, and indented on 
their Sides. This Plant 1s called Snake-weed in ſome 
Parts of America, ſuppoſing it a Remedy for the Bite of 
Rattle Snakes. It flowers in Fuly in England. 

The 3d Sort grows naturally in Carolina, from whence 
the Seeds were ſent me by the late Dr. Dale; this hath a 
perennial Root, which ſends up ſeveral ſquare Stalks, 
cloſely covered with browniſh Hairs ; theſe riſe between 
2 and 3 Feet high, they are garniſhed with Leaves, 
which are very unequal in their Size, thoſe at the Bot- 
tom, and alſo toward the Top being above 3 Inches long, 
and one Inch and a Quarter broad, whereas thoſe in other 
Parts of the Stalk, are not half fo large; theſe are rough 
on their upper Side, hairy below, ſawed on their Fdges, 
and ſtand oppoſite by Pairs: All the lower Part of the 
Stalk, but immediately below the Foot Stalks of the 
Flower Heads, there are 3 large Leaves ſtanding round the 
Stalks; between theſe ariſe 2 ſlender hairy Foot Stalks, 
about 3 Inches long, one on each Side the Stalk ; theſe 
ſuſtain ſmall Heads of Flowers, ſhaped like thoſe of the 
Scabious z they are white, ſhaped like thoſe of the 
other but ſmaller, the Bracteæ immediately under the 
Empalement, ſpread out like Rays. This Plant flowers 
in September in this Country. 

The Seeds of the 4th Sort were ſent me from Caro- 
tina ; this hath ſome Appearance of our common Sort, 
but the Stalks do not grow more than half ſo high, and 
divide into many long Side Branches ; the Leaves are 
fmaller and rougher, and the Whorls of Flowers are 
produced halt the Length of the Branches ; whereas 
the common Sort hath rarely more than two; the Bractea 
at the Baſe of the Empalement is alſo much longer. This 
flowers in Fune and ub, and hath a perennial Root. 

The 5th Sort was fent me from Carolina; this hath a 
perennial Root, which ſends up ſtrait bairy Stalks, which 
are almoſt round; the Joints of theſe are four or five 
Inches aſunder, at each of theſe come out two oblong 
Leaves, hairy on their under Side, ſtanding upon ſhort 
Foot Stalks; at the Bottom of theſe come out on each 
Side, a ſlender Branch, Half an Inch long, having two 
or four ſmall Leaves, fhaped like the other. The 
Flowers are produced in ſmall Whorls, ſtanding thinly ; 
theſe are white, and the Bracteæ are longer than the Em- 
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The 6th Sort is a Native of Egypt, from whence the 
Seeds were ſent to Europe, and the Plants have for ſome 
Years paſt grown in many curious Gardens, It hath a 

rennial Root, but annual Stalks which grow a Foot 
and a half high. Theſe are garniſhed with oval Leaves, 
having many tranſverſe deep Furrows, and are of a dark 
green Colour, placed oppoſite, at about five or ſix Inches 
aſunder. There are commonly two or four Side Branches 
from the main Stems, produced toward the Bottom ; 
and the Whorls of Flowers are produced at every Joint 
toward the upper Part of the Stalks : Theſe are pretty 
large and hairy. The Flowers are ſomewhat larger than 
thoſe of the common Field Baſil, and are of a deeper 
Colour, ſtretching a little more out of the Empalement, 
The Leaves of this have at firſt Sight much the ſame 
Appearance; but when obſerved with Attention, the 
Difference is ſoon obſerved : But the greateſt conſiſts in 
the Leaves and Whorls of Flowers being placed at a 
greater Diſtance, and the Stalks growing ſparſedly in 
this Species; nor do the Plants continue ſo long as thoſe 
of the common Sort. 

This flowers in E. commonly 2 or 3 Weeks be- 
fore the common Fie/d Baſil, and the Seeds ripen in Sep- 
tember ; which, if permitted to ſcatter, the Plants will 
come up in Autumn; and if the Winter proves favour- 
able, will live in the open Air, provided they grow on a 
dry Soil ; but in moiſt Ground they are frequently de- 
ſtroyed, eſpecially when the Plants are young. 

This Plant approaches near to the Clinapodium Orien- 
tale Origani folto, flore minimo. Tourn. Corol. 12. But 
by comparing this with a Specimen of that Sort from 
the Paris Garden, I find the Leaves of that are ſmooth- 
er, and placed much nearer together on the Stalks than 
thoſe of this Sort, and the Flowers are ſmaller ; ſo that 
it may be deemed a diſtin Species, as theſe Differences 
are permanent, and do not alter in any of the Plants 
which ariſe from the Seeds. 

Theſe Plants may be propagated by Seeds, and by 
— their Roots, the latter is generally practiſed in 

gland, becauſe few of the Sorts perfect s here. 
The beſt Time to part and tranſplant their Roots is in 
Autumn; if theſe are planted in a dry Soil, they are all 
except the third Sort, hardy enough to thrive in the 
open Air in England, and require no Care but to keep 
them clean from Weeds ; every other Year they may 
be parted and tranſplanted. 

The 3d Sort muſt be planted in Pots, and in Winter 
ſheltered under a Frame, where they may enjoy the free 
Air in mild Weather, but ſcreened trom Froſt. 

CLITORIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 796. Ternatea. Journ. 
Ad. Reg. 1706. Clitorius. Dill. Hort. Elth, 76, We 
have no Exgliſb Title for this Plant. 

The Charafters are, | 

The Flower hath a permanent Empalement of one Leaf, 
which is tubular, eref, and indented in five Parts at the 
Top. The Flower is of the Butterfly Kind, baving a lar e 
ſpreading Standard, erect and indented at the Top ; the 
two Wings are oblong, obtuſe, and ſborter than the Stand- 
ard, which is cloſed. The Keel is ſborter than the Wings; 
it is roundiſh and booked. + It bath 10 Stamina, g of which 
are joined, and one ſlands ſeparate, which are terminated 
by — Summits ; in the Center is an oblong Ger men, Jap- 
porting a riſing Style, crowned by an obtuſe Stigma, 
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Germen becomes à long narrow compreſſed Pod, with one 
Cell, opening with two Valves, incloſing ſeveral Kidney- 
ſhaped Seeds. 

The Species are, 

1. CLiroRia foliis pinnatit. Hort. Cliff. 360. Clitoria 
with winged Leaves. This is the Ternatea flore ſimplici 
eæruleo. — Ternatea with a ſingle blue Flower. 

2. CLITORIA foliis ternatis, calycibus campanulatis ſa- 
litariis. Hort. Upſal. 21 5. Clitoria with trifoliate Leaves, 
and a ſingle Flower with a Bell-ſhaped Empalement. 
This is the Planta leguminoſa Braſiliana, Phaſeoli flore, 
flore purpures maxima, Breyn. Cent. 78. Tab. 32. Le- 
guminous Plant of Braſil with a Kidney-bean Flower, 
which is large, and of a purple Colour. 

3. Ciiror1a foliir ternatis, calycibus campanulatis ge- 
minis, Flor. Virg. 83. Three leaved Clitoria with two 
Flowers joined, whoſe Empalements are Bell-ſhaped. 
This is the Clitorius trifolius flore minore cæruleo. Hort. 
Elth. Three leaved Clitorius with a ſmaller blue Flower. 

4 CLitorta foliis ternatis, calycibus cylindricis. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 753. Clitoria with trifoliate Leaves, and cy- 
lindrical Empalements to the Flowers. This is the Cl:- 


torius Marianus trifolius ſubtus glaucit. Pet. Hort. Sicc. 


243. Three leaved Clitorivs of Maryland, whoſe Leaves 
are of a Sea green on their under Side. 

The 1ſt Sort grows naturally in India, the Seeds were 
firſt brought to Europe from Ternate, one of the Mo- 
lueca Iſlands, which induced Dr. Tournefort to give it the 
Title of Ternatea. There is a Variety of this with white 
Flowers, and another with large blue Flowers, which 
make a fine Appearance. The Seeds which I received 
of the latter, produced Plants with very double Flowers, 
without the leaſt Variation, but theſe Plants did not pro- 
duce any Pods here. 

This riſes 4 or 5 Feet high, with a twining herbaceous 
Stalk, like the Kidney-bean, and requires Support; in 
the Places where it grows naturally, it twiſts about the 
neighbouring Plants; the Stalks are garniſhed with 
winged Leaves, compoſed of two or three Pair of Lobes, 
terminated by an odd one ; theſe are of a beautiful green, 
and placed alternate on the Stalks ; from the Appendages 
of the Leaves, come out the Foot Stalks of the Flowers; 
each of theſe is encompaſſed by two very fine Leaves 
about the Middle, where they are bent, ſuſtaining a very 
large gaping beautiful Flower, whoſe bottom Part ſeems 
as if growing to the Top. 

The Flowers have a green membranaceous Empale- 
ment, which is cut into five Parts. The Standard of the 
Flowers is large, and is ſpread open very wide, and the 
Flowers are ot ſo deep a blue Colour, as to ſtain Paper, 
after having been many Years dried, almoſt as blue as 


Indigo; theſe Flowers are ſucceeded by long ſlender . 


Pods, containing ſeveral Kidney-ſhaped Seeds. 

The 2d Sort grows naturally in the Braſilt, from 
whence the Seeds were brought to Europe; this hath a 
twining Stalk like the former, which riſes 5 or 6 Feet 
high, and is garniſhed at each Joint with one trifoliate 
Leaf, ſtanding upon a long Foot Stalk. The Flowers 
come out ſingly from the Foot Stalk of the Leaves, 
ſtanding upon pretty long Foot Stalks, which are en- 
compaſſed about the Middle with two ſmall oval Leaves; 
the Flowers are very large, the Standard being much 
broader than that of the firſt Sort, and the two Wings 
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are larger; the Flowers are of à fine blue Colour, ſo 
make a fine Appearance. The Flowers appear in July, 
and in warm, Seaſons the Seeds will ripen in Autumn, 
ſoon after which the Plants decay | 

There is one with a double Flower of this Sort, which 
I raiſed in the Chelſea Garden ſome Years paſt, from 
Sceds ſent me from Jxdia, but the Plants did not produce 
Seeds here, and being annual, the Sort was loſt. The 
Flowers of this were very beautiful. | 

The Seeds of the 3d Sort were ſent me from the 
bama Iſlands; this ſends out from the Root 2 or 3 ſlender 
twining Stalks, which riſe to the Height of 6'or ) Feet, 
and are garniſhed at each Joint with one trifoliate Leaf, 
whoſe Lobes are oblong, and pointed. At the oppoſite 
Side of the Stalk, the Foot Stalk of the Flower ariſes, 
which is little more than an Inch long, naked, and ſuſtains 
a ſingle Flower, of a purple Cclour within, but of a 
greeniſh white on the Outſide, not half ſo large as either 
of the former. "Theſe Flowers are each ſucceeded by 
long, ſlender, compreſſed Pods, ending in a Point, which 
contain one Row of roundiſh Kidney-ſhaped Seeds. This 
Sort flowers in Fuly and Auguſt, and the Seeds ripen in 
W | 

The Seeds of the 4th Sort, were ſent me from Caro- 
lina, where the Plants grow naturally. This riſes with 
a twining weak Stalk about 5 Feet high, and is garniſhed 
with trifoliate Leaves like the former, whoſe Lobes are 
narrewer, and of a grayiſh Colour on their under Side; 
the Flowers come out by Pairs on the Foot Stalks, and 
their Empalements are cylindrical : The Flowers are 
ſmall, and of a pale blue Colour within, but of a dirty 
white on the Outſide. This flowers in Augu/?, but rarely 
ripens any Seeds in England. : 

All theſe Sorts are annual with us in England, ſo that 
unleſs the Seeds ripen, the Species are loſt ; as the two 
Sorts with double Flowers, have not formed any Pods in 
this Country, ſo far as I have been able to learn; there- 
fore the Seeds of theſe muſt be procured from the 
Countries where they naturally grow. Indeed theſe are 
ſuppoſed to be only Varieties, which accidentally ariſe 
from the ſingle : If this be true, I cannot account for the 
Succeſs of thoſe Plants which grew at Chelſea, for they 
were all of the ſame double Kind, without the leaſt Va- 
riation: And this was not from a ſingle Experiment, but 
in three different Years when I received the Seeds, the 
Plants did all of them produce double Flowers. 

The Seeds of theſe Plants muſt be ſown upon a good 
hot Bed early in the Spring, and when the Plants are two 
Inches high, they ſhould be carefully taken up, and each 
planted in a ſmall Pot filled with light freſh Earth and 
plunged into a hot Bed of Tanners Bark, obſerving to 
ſhade them till they have taken freſh Root, and refreſh 
them with Water as they may require it. After they are 
well rcoted in the Pots, they muſt have Air every Day 


In Proportion to the Warmth of the Seaſon, to prevent 


their drawing up weak; their Waterings ſhould be re- 
ated two or three times a Week, a little each time. 
As theſe Plants have climbing Stalks, they will ſoon grow 


too tall to remain under common Frames, therefore they 


mult then be removed into the Stove, and plunged in the 
Bark Bed; but if their Roots have filled the Pots, they 
ſhould be removed into larger ; and afterward they mult 
be treated as other Plants from the ſame Countries, 
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CLUSIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 577. Plum. Nov, Gen. 
23. Tab. 20. The Balſam Tree. | 

The Charagers are, 

The Flecuer bath a permanent Empalemont, compoſed of 
g roundifh concave Leaves which ſpread open ; it bath 5 
large roundifſh concave ſpreading Petals. In the Bottom i 
ftuated a globular Nettarium, including the Germen, which 
is peruious at Top, from which Place the Stigma oriſc,, 
It bath 8 great Number of fingle Stamina, which are 
ſhorter than the Fetals, and terminated by ſingle Summity , 
the oblong oval Germen tis terminated by a plain Star-like 
Stigma with 6 obtuſe Indentures, (The Germen becomes an 
oval Capſule with 6 Furrows, and 6 Cells, opening with 6 
Valves, which ſpread in Form of a Star, including many 
angular Seeds fixed to a Column, ſurrounded with Pulp. 

The Species are, 

1. CLus1a foliis craſis ſubratundis nitidis, caule arbores. 
Cluſia with thick ſhining roundiſh Leaves, and a Tree- 
like Stalk. This is the Terebintbus folio fingulari, nom 
alats, rotundo, ſucculento flore pall:de lutes. Sloan. Hiſt, 
Jam. 2. p. 97. Turpentine Tree with a ſingle round 
ſucculent Leaf, and a paliſh yellow Flower, commonly 
called Balſam Tree in America. 

2. CLus1a folits venofre... Lin. Sp. Plant. 5 10. Clufia 
with veined Leaves. This is the CJufia flore ro/eo minor, 


fruttu flaveſcente. Plum. Nov. Gen. 2. Lefſer'Clufia with 


a ſmaller Roſe Flower, and a yellowiſh Fruit. 

There are two or three Varieties of the firſt Sort, 
which differ in the Size and Colour of their Flowers and 
Fruit ; one hath a white Flower and ſcarlet Fruit, ano- 
ther hath a Roſe Flower and a greeniſh Fruit ; and a third 
hath a yellow Fruit : But theſe are ſuppoſed to be only 
ſeminal Variations; though Plumier has enumerated 
them as diſtin& Species, but as the Plants have not flow- 
ered in England, I can give no particular Account of their 
Difference, the ſingular Beauty of the Leaves, renders it 
worthy of a Place in every Collection of rare Plants. 

The 1ſt Sort is pretty common in the Britifþ Iſlands 
of America, where the Trees grow to the Height of 20 
Feet, and ſhoot out many Branches on every Side, ſur- 
niſhed with thick round ſucculent Leaves placed oppoſite 
by Pairs. The Flowers are produced at the Ends of the 
Branches, each having a thick ſucculent Cover: Theſe 
Flowers are of different Colours in different Plants, ſome 
being red, others yellow, ſome white, and ſome green : 
After the Flowers are paſt, they are ſucceeded by oval 
Fruit, which are alfo of different Colours in different 
Plants: From every Part of theſe Trees there exudes a 
Sort of Turpentine, which is called in the Weſt Indies 
Hog-gum ; becauſe they ſay, that, when any of the wild 
Hogs are wounded they repair to theſe Trees, and rub 
their wounded Parts againſt the Stems, till they have 
anointed themſelves with this Turpentine, which heals 
their Wounds ; The Turpentine of theſe Trees is greatly 
recommended for the Cure of Sciaticas, by ſpreading it on 
a Cloth, and applying it as a Plaſter to the Part affeQed. 

Theſe Plants are at preſent very rare in Europe: There 
were ſome Years ago ſome fine Plants in the Garden of 
Mr. Parker, near Croydon in Surry ; theſe were brought 
over growing in Tubs of Earth from Barbadoes, which is 
the beſt Method of procuring them; for the Seeds ſeldom 
ſucceed ; and the young Plants grow fo lowly, as not to 
make any Figure in ſome Years; in bringing * 
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Plants, great Care ſhould be had, that they do not receive 
much Wet; for as they have very ſucculent Stems, 
Moiſture will cauſe them to rot. 

As theſe Plants are tender ; ſo they mult be conſtantly 
kept in the Stove, otherwiſe they will not live through 
the Winter in England; they mutt alſo be watered very 
ſparingly, eſpecially in Winter ; tor theſe Plants naturally 

w in thoſe Parts of the Iflands, where it ſeldom rains; 
therefore they cannot bear much Moiſture, | 

They may be propagated by Cuttings, which muſt 
be laid to dry after they are cut from the Plants for 
ten Days or a Fortnight, that the wounded Part may be 
healed over, otherwiſe they will rot : When the Cut- 
tings are planted, the Pots ſhould be plunged into a hot 
Bed of Tanners Bark, and now and then gently refrefhed 
with Water : The beſt Time for planting theſe Cuttings 
is in July, that they may be well rooted before the cold 
Weather comes on in Autumn. In Winter they may 
be placed on Stands in the dry Stove ; but if in Summer 
they are plunged. into the Tan-Bed, they will make 
great Progreſs, and their Leaves will be large, in which 
conſiſts their greateſt Beauty. 

The 2d Sort was diſcovered growing naturally at 
Campeachy, from whence I received ſome dried Samples 
and Seeds: This hath very large oval Spear-ſhaped 
Leaves ending in Points, placed alternate on the Branches, 
and have ſeveral Ribs, which go off from the Mid- rib 
alternate, riſing upward to the Sides of the Leaves; and 
alſo a great Number of ſmall Veins running horizontally 
between theſe Ribs. The Borders of the Leaves are 
ſawed, and their under Sides of a ſhining brown Colour. 
The Branches are covered with a woolly Down, and the 
Flowers are produced in looſe Spikes at the End of the 
Sheots ; theſe are ſmaller than thoſe of the former Sort, 
and are of a Roſe Colour. This Tree riſes to the Height 
of 20 Feet ; it is propagated by Seeds which mult be ob- 
tained from the Countries where the Trees naturally 
grow, for there can be little Hopes of obtaining any of 
the Seeds in Europe. The Plants are tender, ſo muſt be 
placed in the Tan Bed of the Bark Stove, otherwiſe they 
will not thrive in this Country ; and they muſt be treated 
as is directed for other tender Plants from the ſame 

ntries, 

CLUTIA. This Genus of Plants was conſtituted by 
the learned Dr. Boerbaade, in Honour of Augerius Clute, 
a curious Botaniſt. 

The CharaFers are, 

It is male and female in different Plants. be male 
Flowers have a large ſpreading Empalement, compoſed of 
5 oval concave Leaves, toy bave 5 Heart-ſhoped Petals 
which are ſhorter than the — Bus and ſpread open. 

| bave 5 exterior Neclariums ſituated in a Circle at the 
Bottom of the Petals; and 5 interior which are ſituated 
within the other, and have ſmall Apices with a mellous Li- 
quor. They have 5 Stamina ſituated in the Middle of the 
Style, which ſpread horizontally and are terminated by 
roundiſh Summits : Theſe have no Germen, but a long trun- 
cated Style in the Middle of the Stamina. The female 
Flowers bade permanent Empalements, and Petals like thoſe 
of the male, theſe have 5 double exterior Nectariumt, but 
no interior, they have a roundiſh Germen ſupporting three 
bifid reflexed Styles, the Length of the Petals, crowned by ob- 
tuſe Stigmas ; the Germen becomes a globular Capſule with 
fix Furrows, and three Cells, each containing a ſmngle Seed, 
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The Sperres are, 

1. CLuT1a foliis ſeſſilibus lanceolatis Hort. Cliff. 500. 
Clutia with Spear-fhaped Leaves fitting cloſe to the 
Stalks. This is the Alaternmoides Africuna telephii legitimi 
imperati foliis Hort. Amft. 2. p. 2. African Baſtard Ala- 
ternus with Leaves like the true Orpine of Imperatus. 

2. CLuUT1a foliis ovatis integerrimis, floribus laterulibur. 
Lin, Sp. Plant. 1042. Clutia with oval entire Leaves, and 
Flowers growing from the Sides of the Branches. This 
is the Frutex A thiopicus, pertulacæ folio, flore ex albo vi- 


reſcente. Hort. Anf. 1. p. 177. Ethiopian Shrub with a 


Purſlain Leaf and a greeniſh Flower inclining to white. 
3 CLuTIa foliis cordato lanceolatis. Flor. Zeyl, Clutia 
with Heart-formed Spear-ſhaped Leaves. This is the 
Rieinus dulcis arboreſcens Americanus, populned fronde ar- 
gentea, Nut. Alm. 321. Sweet Tree like American Rici- 
nus with filvery Poplar Leaves. | 
4. CLuT1a folits lancevlatis acutis integerrimi, petiolatis* 


Lin. Sp. Plant. 1042. Clutia with entire Spear-ſhaped 


pointed Leaves having Foot Stalks. This is the Rici- 
noides Aleagni folio Cateſb. Car. Vol. 2. p. 36. Baſtard 
Ricinus with a wild Olive Leaf. 

The two firſt Sorts are Natives of Africa, from whence 
they were brought to ſome curious Gardens in Holland, 
and have ſince been communicated to moſt of the Bota- 
nick Gardens in Europe. The firft Sort with female 
Flowers has been long an Inhabitat of ſome curious 


Gardens in England; but that with male Flowers I have 


lately received, with many other rare Plants, from Dr. 
Jeb Baſter, F. R. S. of Zirkzee in Holland. 
The ſecond Sort has alſo been ſome Years in the Eng- 


liſh Gardens, and was ranged in the Genus of Alaterno- 


ides, under which Title it has been well figured by Dr. 
Commelin in the Hortus n but we have 
not the two Sorts of this in England at preſent. As far 
as I have been able to learn, that which is in the Engliſh 
Gardens is the female. 

The iſt Sort rifes with a ſhrubby Stalk 6 or 8 Feet 


high, putting out many Side Branches which grow erect, 


theſe are garniſhed with ſmall Spear-ſhaped Leaves, 


placed alternate, ſitting cloſe to the Branches: They are 


of a grayiſh Colour and entire. The Flowers come out 
from the Joints, at the ſetting on of the Leaves; toward 
the upper Part of the Branches theſe are ſmall and of a 


greeniſh white; they appear in June, Tuly, and Aug, 


but being ſmall make no great Appearance. 

The 2d Sort riſes about the fame Height with the iſt, 
but hath a ſtronger Stem, the Branches are garniſhed 
with oval Leaves, which are much larger than thoſe of 
the iſt Sort and they ſtand upon Foot Stalks which are 
an Inch long, theſe are of a Sea-green, and entire, the 
Flowers are like thoſe of the 1{t Sort in Shape and Co- 
lour ; but thoſe on the male Plants are ſmalter, and grow 
cloſer together than thoſe of the female; but both are 
ſuitained upon ſhort Foot Stalks. Theſe Flowers appear 
at the fame Time as thoſe of the 1ſt Sort, and the Seeds 
ripen in Autumn. 
from Seeds, which have all proved female, the ſame as 
the parent Plant. 

Theſe Plants are eafily propagated by Cuttings during 
any of the Summer Months : If the Cuttings are planted 
in ſmall Pots, and plunged into a very moderate hot Bed, 
and ſhaded from the Heat of the Sun in the „ 
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Day, they will ſo@n take Root, and ſhould then be inured 
to the open Air, otherwiſe they will draw up very weak : 
And afterward theſe Plants may be each put into a ſepa- 
rate ſmall Pot, and placed in a ſheltered Situation, where 
they may remain until the Middle of October, or later, 
if the Weather continues mild, when they ſhould be re- 
moved into the Green-houſe, and placed where they may 
have the free Air in mild Weather; for they only re- 
ue to be protected from Froſt, therefore require no 
7armth in Winter; but if the Green-houſe is ſhut up 
too cloſe, or the Plants are much ſhaded by others, the 
tender Shoots are ſubject to grow mouldy, which deſtroys 
more of theſe Plants than the Cold : Io Summer they 
muſt be placed abroad, in a ſheltered Situation, with 
other hardy exotick Plants. 

As theſe Plants are always green, they look well in the 
Green-houſe during the Winter-Seaſon, and in Summer 
when they are placed in the open Air, with other exotick 
Plants, they make a pretty Variety. | 

The 3d Sort grows naturally in India. This riſes with 
an upright ſhrubby Stalk, not more than 3 or 4 Feet in 
England ; but in the Places where it grows naturally, it 
Tiſes upward of 20 Feet high, and ſends out many 
Branches at the Top, ſo as to form a large ſpreading 
Head : The Branches are garniſhed with Leaves, ſhaped 
like thoſe of the black Poplar, which are of a lucid green, 
and are placed alternate ſtanding upon tender Foot Stalks. 
As theſe Plants have not yet flowered in England, I can 
give no Account of them, but the Seed Veſſels are very 
like thoſe of the 2d Sort. 

This Plant will live through the Winter in an airy 

Glaſs Caſe, without artificial Heat, but in that Situation, 
they ſhould have very litile water in winter ; for the 
Plants abound with a milky Juice like the Euphorbia, fo 
muſt at no Seaſon of the Year have too much Wet. If 
theſe Plants, when young, are placed in a very moderate 
Warmth in Winter, it will greatly forward their 
Growth, but they muſt not have too much Heat, for 
that will force them too much; and when the Plants have 
obtained Strength, they may be treated more hardily. 
This Sort may be propagated by Cuttings during the 
Summer Seaſon ; but the Cuttings ſhould be laid in a dry 
Place for a few Days, when they are taken from the 
old Plants; that their wounded Parts may dry and be 
healed over, before they are planted. Theſe muſt be 
planted in ſmall Pots, filied with light ſandy Earth, and 
plunged into a moderate hot Bed of Tanners Bark; and 
if the Seaſon is very warm, the Glaſles ſhould be ſhaded 
in the Heat of the Day, and raiſed up to admit freſh Air 
to the Cuttings every Day, theſe muſt be very ſparingly 

_ watered, for much Wet will cauſe them to rot. When 
they have taken Root, and begin to ſhoot, they muſt have 

a greater Share of Air, and by Degrees inured to the open 

Air; when their Roots have filled the Pots, they ſhould 
be carefully parted, and each planted in a ſeparate Pot, 
of the ſame light ſandy Farth; then they ſhould be 

on the back Part of the Stove, behind the other 
lants, where they may be ſcreened from the Sun, till 

y have taken freſh Root, after which they may be 

brought forward and expoled gradually to the open Air. 
In the Summer they ſhould have free Air conftantly in 
warm Weather, but they muſt be ſcreened from hea 

Rain, and in Winter placed in an airy Glaſs Caſe, where 
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they may enjoy the Sun, and during that Seaſon haye 
very little Wet. 

The 4th Sort | an naturally in the Bahama Iſang; 
and alſo near the Havanab, from whence I received the 
Seeds. This riſes about 12 or 14 Feet high, with ſeye. 
ral ſhrubby Stems, which divide -into many Branc 
garniſhed with narrow pale green Leaves, placed alter. 
nate, ſtanding upon pretty long Foot Stalks ; the Flow. 
ers come out in long looſe Spikes from the Side of the 
Branches, theſe are white, with yellow Summits, and 
are ſucceeded by ſmall round Capſules, having 3 Cells 
in each of which is lodged a ſingle black Seed. The 
Bark of this Tree, when burned, emits a fine Perfume: 
and if infuſed in Wine or Water, gives either a 2 
aromatick Bitter, Ihis Plant may be propagated as the 
former, but requires a Stove to preſerve it in Winter, 
and is very impatient of Moiſture, ſo ſhould have very 
little Water at that Seaſon. | 
_ CLYPEOLA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 723. Fontblaſpi. 
Tourn. Inſt. R. H. Tab. 9g. Treacle Muſtard. 

The Charad&ers are, 

The Flower bath 4 permanen? Empal-ment, * of 
four oblong oval Leaves, It bath four oblong entire Frtal,, 
placed in form of a Croſs, and fix Stamina which are ſhart- 
er than the Petals, two of which ſtanding oppoſite are 


ſhorter than the other, and are terminated by fingle Sum- 


mits ; in the Center is ſituated a roundiſh compreſſed Ger- 


men ſupporting a ſingle Style, crowned by an obtuſe Stigma. 


The Germen becomes an orbicular Pad, which is com- 
preſſed, ereft, and indented at the Tap, with a longitudinal 
Fiſſure, opening in two Cells, containing round compreſſed 
Seeds. 

The Species are, 

1. CLYPEOLA filiculir unilocularibus monoſpermis. Hort. 
* 329. Clyprola with Pods, having but one Cell and 
a ſingle Seed. This is the Jantblaſpi minimum ſpicatum 
lunatum. Col. Ecp. 1. Leaſt Buckler Muſtard with ſpik- 
ed Flowers. 

2. CLyPEoLa filiculis bilecularibus tetraſper mis. Hort. 
Clif. 329. Clypecla with Pods having two Cells and four 
Seeds. T blaſpr Alyſſon diflum campeſire majus. C. B. H. 
107. Greater Field Treacle Muſtard called Alyſſon. 

3. CLyPEOLA annua ſiliculis bilocularibus diſpermis, 
calycibus perſiſlentibus. Sauv. Monſp. 71. Annual Clypes- 
la with Pods having two Cells and two Seeds, and a 
permanent Empalement. This is the Thlaſpi Alyſſon die- 
tum campeſire minus, C. B. P. 107, Leſſer Field Treacle 
Muſtard called Aly/ſon. 

4. CLYPEOLA perennis, filiculis bilocularibus ovatis 
diſpermis. Sauv. Monſp. 71. Perennial Clypeola with oval 
Pods having two Cells and two Seeds. This ts the Tpi 
Alyſſon diflum maritimum. C. B. P. 107. Maritime Trea- 
cle Muſtard called A/yſſon. 

This Genus was named Jonthlaſpi by Fabius C:lumna, 
and continued by Dr. Tournefort, and other Writers on 
Botany before Dr. Linneus, who has altered the Name 
to ¶Iypeola, the other Name being a Compound. 

The iſt Sort is a low annual Plant, which ſeldom riſes 
more than 4 Inches high, the flender Branches common- 


ly lie proſtrate on the Ground, which are produced on 


every Side the Root; theſe are garniſhed with ſmall 

I eaves, narrow at their Baſe, but are broader at their 

Ends, where they are obtuſe. The Flowers — — 
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duced in ſhort cloſe Spikes at the Extremity of the 
Branches, which are ſmall,” I and compoſed of 4 
Leaves placed in form of a Croſs; theſe are ſucceeded 
by orbicular compreſſed Seed Veſſels, each having one 
Cell containing a ſingle Seed. It flowers in June and 
July, and the Seeds ripen in Autumn. l 

The 2d Sort riſes with ſlender ligneous Stalks near 6 
Inches high, which grow erect, and are garniſhed with 
ſmall, oblong, hairy Leaves, placed alternate, ſtanding 
cloſe to the Stalks. - The Flowers are produced in long 
Spikes at the End of the Branches, which are yellow, 
and ſhaped like thoſe of the 1ſt Sort, but larger; theſe 
are ſucceeded by roundiſh flat Pods, having two Cells, 
each containing two Seeds, This flowers and ripens its 
Seeds about the ſame Time as the former. 

The 3d Sort hath ſeveral weak ligneous Stalks, about 
4 Inches long, garniſhed with very narcow hoary Leaves, 
and are terminated by ſhort Spikes of yellow Flowers, 
ſmaller than thoſe of the laſt Sort; the Pods are alſo 
much leſs, and have two Cells, each containing a ſingle 
Secd. This flowers and ſeeds at the ſame Time. 

The 4th Sort is perennial ; this branches out from 
the Root into ſeve;al ſlender Branches, which divide 
again into many ſmaller; theſe are garniſhed with very 
narrow hoary Leaves, fitting cloſe to the Branches. 
The Flowers are produced in long Spikes at the End of 
the Branches ; they are ſmall, white, and ſhaped like 
thoſe of the other Sorts, but the Spikes terminate in a 
roundiſh Bunch. This Plant riſes a Foot and a Halt 
high, ſpreading out on every Side. It flowers in June, 
and the Seeds ripen in Autumn. | 

The 3 Sorts firſt mentioned, are low annual Plants, 
which grow naturally in the South of France, in Spain, 
and Italy; theſe are preſerved in Botanick Gardens for 
Variety, but have little Beauty ; they are all of a hoary 
white, both Leaves and Stalks, which is much lighter 
in the warm Countries, than in England ; theſe are pro- 
pagated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown upon a Border 
of light Earth, where they are to remain, and require 
no other Culture, but to thin them if they come up 
too cloſe, and keep them clean from Weeds. The 
Seeds may be ſown either in Spring, or Autumn; 
thoſe which are ſown in Autumn will grow much 
larger, and flower earlier than thoſe which are ſown in 
the Spring, aud from them there will be a greater 
Certainty of having ripe Seeds. If the Seeds ſcatter, 
the Plants will come up, and, if kept clean from Weeds, 
they will thrive without farther Care. 

The 4th Sort is a perennial Plant, fo ſhould be ſown 
upon a warm Border, and on a dry Soil; this grows na- 
turally on the Borders of the Sea, in the South of France 
and Italy, but when it is cultivated in a Garden, if the Soil 
is rich and moiſt, the Plants generally grow luxuriant in 
Summer, and are thereby too replete with Moiſture, fo 
that they are frequently killed by the Froſt in Winter, 
but when they grow on a poor dry gravelly Soil, or on 
a Wall, their Stalks will be ſhort, ligneous, and tough, 
fo will endure the Cold of this Climate, and continue ſe- 


veral Years; this is propagated by Seeds, which ſhould 


be ſown where the Plants are deſigned to remain; or if 
any of them are removed, it ſhould done when the Plants 
are young, for they do not bear tranſplanting, well, 


| when they are grown pretty large. 
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CNEORUM. Lin. Gen, Plant. 41. Chamelea. Tourn. 

Inſt. R. H. 651. Widow-wail, in French, Camelte. 
The Characters are, 

The Flower bath a ſmall permanent Empalement, indent- 
ed in three Parts, It bath 3 narrow oblong Petals, which 
are ereft, and 3 Stamina, which are ſborter than the Pe- 
tals, terminated by ſmall Summits. In the Center is ſitu- 
ated an obtuſe three-cornered Germen, ſupporting a firm 
eredt Style, crowned by a trifid ſpreading Stigma. The Ger- 
men afterward becomes a globular dry Berry, with three 
Lobes, baving 3 Cells, each containing one round Seed. 

We have but one Specte of this Genus, viz. 

CN EORUMu. Hort. Cliff. 18. Widow-wail. This is 
the Chamelea tricoceos, of Dodoneus and Caſpar Baubin. 

This is an humble Shrub, which ſeldom riſes more 
than two Feet and a Half high in this Country, but 
ſpreads out on every Side with many lateral Branches, 
ſo as to form a thick Buſh, The Stems are ligneous, 
and almoſt as hard as thoſe of the Box-Tree, and the 
Wood is of a pale yellow Colour under the Bark. The 
Branches are garnithed with Leaves, which are ſtiff, of 
an oval Shape, about an Inch and ja Half long, and a 
Quarter of an Inch broad, of a dark green Colour, hav- 
ing a ſtrong Vein, or Rib, through the Middle. The 
Flowers are produced fingle from the Wings of the 
Leaves, toward the Extremity of the Branches, which 
are of a pale yellow Colour, compoſed of three Petals, 
which ſpread open, and a round Germen at the Bottom, 
having a ſingle Style, which doth not rife above half 
the Length of the Stamina, which are Ihree in Num- 


ber, ſtanding erect, and are ſituated between the Petals. 
After the Flowers are fallen, the Germen becomes a 


Fruit, compoſed of three Seeds joined together as thoſe 
of Tithymalus, or Spurge ; theſe are * after- 
wards turn of a brown Colour, and when ripe are black. 
The Flowers begin to appear in May, and are ſucceed- 
ed by others during the Summer Months; and, when 
the Autumn proves favourable, theſe Shrubs will con- 
tinue in flower till the End of Oeber. 

As this is a low ever-green Shrub, it may be very or- 
namental, if placed in the Front of Plantations of ever- 
green Trees and Shrubs; for as the Branches grow 
compact, and are well garniſhed with Leaves, it will 
hide tae Ground between the taller Shrubs better than 
moſt other Plants; and, being durable will not want to 
be renewed ; it riſes better from ſcattered Seeds, than 
if ſown with Care. — 


This was formerly preſerved in Green-houſes, and 


thought too tender to live in the open Air in England, 
but of late it has been planted in the full Ground, where 
it reſiſts the Cold of our ordinary Winters very well, 
and is ſeldom injured but by extreme hard Froſts; nor 
do theſe kill the Plants which grow upon dry, rocky, 
or rubbiſhy Soils,. where their Shoots are generally ſhort 
and firm, but.in.a moiſt rich Ground, where the Shoots 
are more luxuriant, they are ſometimes injured. 

It is propagated by Seeds, ſown in Autumn ſoon after 
they are ripe, and then the Plants will come up the 
tollowing Spring; whereas thoſe. kept till Spring, remain 
a Year in the Ground, and often miſcarry ; they may 
be ſown in a. Bed. of common Farth, covering them 
Half an Inch deep, and will require no other Care but 
to keep the Plants clear from Weeds the. following 

: Summmer ; 
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Summer; in the Autumn following they. may be tranſ- 
planted where they are to remain. | 
CNICUS. Lin. Gen. Pl. 833. Tourn. Bleſſed Thiſtle. 

The Charafers are, 

The Empalement of the Flower is compoſed of many oval 
Scales ; thoſe toward the Top are terminated by branching 

Spines. The Flower is compoſed of ſeveral bermapbro- 
dite Florets, which are uniform; theſe are Funnel-ſbaped, 
and cut at the Top into 5 equal Segments ſtanding ered, 
each having 5 ſhort hairy Stamina, terminated by cylindri- 
cal Summits. In the Center is ſituated a ſhort Germen, 
erowned with Down, ſupporting a ſlender Style, terminated 
by an oblong Stigma. The Germen becomes a ſingle Seed, 
.crowned with Down, and. ſbut up in the Empalement. 

The Cpecies are, 

1. Cxicds caule diffuſe, foliis den tato-ſinuatis. Hort. 
Clif. 395. Bleffed Thiſtle with a diffuſed Stalk, and 
Leaves indented in Sinuſes. This is the Cuicus Syhoeftris 
birfutior, froe- Carduus Benedictus. C. B. P. 378. Hairy 
wild Cnicus, or Bleſſed Thiſtle. 

2; Cnricus caule erecto, foliis inferioribus laciniatis, 
Juperioribus integris concavis. Hort. Cliff. 394. Cnicus 
with- an upright Stalk, whoſe lower Leaves are laciniated, 
the upper entire and concave. This is the Crrcus pra- 


| ferfir, Acanthi folio, flore flaveſcante. Tourn: Meadow 


Cnicur with a Bears-breech Leaf, and yellowiſh Flowers. 

3. Cn1cvs foliis amplexicaulibus, finuato-pinnatis, ſpi- 
noſes, caule ſimplici, floribns ſeſſilibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 826. 
Cnicus with winged, ſinuated, prickly Leaves, embracing 
the Stalk, which is ſingle, and Flowers fiting cloſe on 


the Top This is the Cirſum Alpinum ſpinoſiſſimum, 


ribus ochro-leucis inter flaveſcentia folia congeſtis. Haller. 


Tub. 20. Prickly Alpine Cirſium with Flowers of a yel- 


low white, growing in Cluſters between the Leaves, 
which are yellowtſh. 

4: Cn1cvs foliis Cordatis, petiolis 777 ſpinaſic, 
amplexicaulibus, floribus cernuis. Hort. ch 25 1. Cnicus 
with Heart ſhaped Leavs, having curled prickly Foot 
Stalks, which embrace the Stalks, and a nodding Flower. 

The 1 Sort is the common Carduus which is uſed 
in Medicine; this is an annual Plant, which periſhes 
ſoon after the Seeds are ripe. It grows naturally in 


Spain, and the Iflands of the Archipelago, but is culti- 


vated in Gardens in England to ſupply the Markets, 

From the fibrous Root ariſes ſeveral rediſh hairy 
Stalks, about two Feet high, which divide upward into 
ſmaller Branches, and are garniſhed with long, hairy, 
green Leaves, cut in, or torn on both Sides into ſeveral 
Jags, each terminating into a foft harmleſs Spine. On 
the Top of the Stalks grow the Flowers in oval Heads; 
theſe are compoſed of ſeveral hermaphrodite Florets, of 
2 pale yellow Colour, they are fiſtular, and cut at the 
Top into five Parts; theſe are included in a ſcaly Em- 

lement, each Scale terminating in a long ſlender Spine, 
indented on both Sides like the Teeth of a ſaw; the 
Florets are ſucceeded by ſingle, oblong, ſtriated Seeds of 
a brown Colour, encompaſſed at the Top with a. Crown 
of ſtiff Briftles, ſtanding out like the Feathers of a Shut- 
tlecock; the whole Plant is very bitter. It flowers in 
Fune, and the Seeds ripen in Autumn. 

The Seeds of this Plant ſhould be ſown in Autumn 
on a Bed of common Earth, in a dry Part of the Gar- 


den, where the Plants will live through the Winter, 
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and in Spring they ſhould: be tranſplanted, placing them 
in Rows at a Foot or more diſtant, and nine Inches 
aſunder in the Rows; if the Seaſon proves dry, it will 
be neceſſary to water the Plants 2 or 3 Times, till they 
have taken Root, after which they will require ng 
other Cufture but to keep them clean from Weeds. 
The Seeds may alſo be ſown in Spring, and the 
Plants treated in the ſame Way, but theſe do not ſuc. 
ceed ſo well as thoſe fown.in Autumn, nor do the Plants 
grow ſo large. The beſt Time to cut this Plant for Uſe, 
is when the Flowers are fully blown, before the lower 
Leaves decay; when it is cut, it ſhould be ſpread in a 
dry ſhady Place for 3 or 4 Days, then tied up in Bunches, 
and hung up in a dry Room upon Strings in Rows, that 
the Air may paſs freely between them, which will pre- 
vent their growing mouldy, or roting. 

The 2d Sort grows naturally in the northern Parts 
of Europe. Mr. Rey found it growing on the Rhine near 
Baſil. This hath a perennial Root, which ſends out 
many long jagged Leaves ſpreading on every Side near 
the Ground, fo as to form a thick Bunch, theſe are jag- 
ed almoſt to the Mid-rib, in form of a winged Leal. 
The Stalks are ſtriated, ſmooth, and riſe above 4 Feet 
high, dividing at the Top into ſmaller Branches: The 
Leaves, which grow upon the Stalks, are entire and 
Heart-ſhaped, they are ſawed on their Edges, each In- 
denture ending in a weak Spine. Theſe: are concave, 
eſpecially thoſe near the Top, and half embrace the 
Stalks with their Baſe: The Stalks are terminated by 
large Heads of Flowers, growing in Cluſters, they are 
of a whitiſh yellow Colour, and incloſed in a ſcaly Em- 
palement. Theſe are ſucceeded by ſma!l oblong Seeds, 
crowned with a briſtly Down, it flowers in June, and 
the Seeds ripen in Autumn. 

This Sort may be propagated by Seeds, or parting the 
Roots. The beſt Time to part the Roots is in Au- 
tumn, it delights in Shade, and requires no farther 
Care but to keep it clean from Weeds. 

The 3d Sort grows naturally on the Alpe, and on the 
Mountains of Auftria; this riſes near 4 Feet with an up- 
right ſingle Stalk, garniſhed with ſinuated Leaves, 
which are very prickly, and embrace the Stalks with 
their Baſe; the Flowers are produced at the Top of 
the Stalk, ſurrounded by a Cluſter of broad prickly 
Leaves, ſitting cloſe to the Stalk, theſe are of a whitiih 
Yellow, and appear at the ſame 'Time with the form- 
er Sort. This is perennial and may be propagated as the 
former, it requires a moiſt Soil, and a ſhady Situation. 

The 4th Sort grows naturally in Siberia, from whence 
the Seeds were ſent to the Imperial Garden at Petere- 
burgh, where they ſucceeded, and produced Seeds, Part 
of which were ſent me; this hath a perennial Root, 
compoſed of thick fleſhy Fibres. The Leaves which 
riſe immediately from the Root, are near a Fcot long, 
and near fix Inches broad in the Middle, diminiſhing to- 
ward each End, and at a litfle Diſtance from the Baſe 
are much contracted, but are wider at the End, theſe 
have ſcarce any Foot Stalks; they are of a deep green 


on their upper Side, but white on their under, and 


ſharply ſawed on their Edges. The Stalks riſe more 
than 6 Feet high, ſending out on each Side ſmall Bran- 


ches above a Foot long, the Stalks are ſtriated, and of 


a rediſh Colour, they are garniſhed with Heart-ſhaped 
; | Leaves, 
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Leaves, which almoſt embrace 'the Stalks with their 
Baſe, and are of the ſame Colour with thoſe below; 
each Branch is terminated by one large globular Head 
of yellowiſh Flowers, included in a ſcaly Empalement, 
each Scale ending with a ſharp Spine. This flowers in 

une, and che Seeds ripen in Autumn. It may be pro- 
agated as the two former Sorts, but requires a moiſt 
Soll, a ſhady Situation, and only to keep it clear from 
Weeds, The Inhabitants of Siberia eat the tender Stalks 
of this Plant, when boiled, inſtead of other Vegetables. 

This is a perenmal Plant, and may be propagated by 
parting the Roots; the beſt Time for doing this is in 
Autumn, that the Plants may get good Root in Winter; 
for thoſe which are "tranſplanted in Spring, do not flower 
well the firſt Year, unleſs they are planted in a moiſt 
Soil. As theſe Plants grow very large, ſo they are not 
proper Furniture for ſmall Gardens, where they will 
take up too much Room, for they ſhould not be plant- 
ed nearer than 4 Feet from each other, or if they are 
too near any other Plants, they will rob them of their 
Nouriſhment ; tor the Roots of theſe extend to a great 
Diſtance ; ſo that 2 or 3 of theſe Plants, for Variety, 
are ſufficient for any Garden, which may be planted at 
a Diſtance from choicer Plants. 

It is alſo propagated by Seeds, which'may be ſown in 
Spring on a Bed of common Earth, in the fame Manner 
as the other Sorts, and only requires to be thinned, and 
kept clean from Weeds tell Autumn, when they may 
be tranſplanted where they are deſigned to remain. 

COA. See Hippocratea. 

COAST-MARY, See Tanacetum. 

COCCIGRIA. See Rhus. 

COCCOLOBIS. Brown, Hift. Jam. 209. Guajabara. 
Plum. Mfſ. Houſft. Hort. Sicc. The Sea-Side Grape; in 
French, Raifinier. 

The Charaders are, 

The Flower bas no Empalement ; it bas one permanent 
Petal which is cut into 5 Segments almoſt to the Bottom; it 
has a fleſby. umbilical Nectarium which ſurrounds the Ger- 
men, and 6, 7, or more eref ſpreading Stamina, terminated 


by beaded Summits, and an wal Germen, ſupporting a ſhort - 


Style, crowned by a torn Stigma. The Germen afterwards 
turn to a fleſhy Berry including an oval Nut, vubieb is 
wrapped up in the Petal of the Flower. | 

The Species are, 

1. CoccoLoBis foliis crafſis orbiculatis, finu aperto. 
Hiſt. Fam. 209. Sea-fide Grape with round thick Leaves 
which are open at the Baſe. This is the Guajabara race- 
moſa, foliis coriaceis . ſubrotundis. Plum, NAH. Branching 
Guajabara, with roundiſh leathery Leaves, commonly 
called Sea · ſide Grape in the Vet- Indies. | 
. 2. Coccotosis foliis cordato-oblongis, racemo termina- 
trice, caule arboreo. Rurm. The Sea-ſide Grape with 
oblong Heart-ſhaped Leaves, and a Tree-ljke Stalk, ter- 
minated by long Bunches of Fruit. This is the Guaja- 
bara alia racemoſa, foliis oblongis. Plum. AA. Another 
branching Guajabare with oblong Leaves. | 

3. CoccoLoris foliis cordato-ovatis, racemo termina- 
trice. Sea- ſide Grape with Heart-ſhaped oval Leaves, 
and the Branches terminated by long Bunches of Fruit. 
This is the Guajabara foltis minoribus & langioribus, 


fruttu racemoſo, minima atropurpuree, Houft. M. Sea- 
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ſide Grape with ſmaller and longer Leaves, and the 
leaſt dark purple Fruit growing in long Bunches. 

4 CoccoLosis foliis peltato-cordatis. Sea - ſide Grape 
with Target Heart-ſhaped Leaves. | 

5. CoccoLosis its lanceolatis venofts, avis mino- 
ribus pun&atis. Sea- ſide Grape with Spear-ſhaped vein- 
ed Leaves, and ſmall ſpotted Fruit. This is the Uni- 
fera arbor Americana fructu punato. Pluk. Phyt, Tas, 
237. fig. 4. The checquered Grape. 

6. CoccoLospis faoliis oveto-lanceolatis acuminatis, 
caule arbores. Mountain Grape with oval Spear-ſhaped 
Leaves ending in acute Points, and a Tree-like Stalk. 

The 1 Sort grows naturally in moſt of the Iſlands in 
the Weft Indies, on the ſandy Sea Shores, from whence 
the Inhabitants have given it the Title of Sea-ſide or 
Mangrove Grape; this ſends up ſeveral woody -Stalks 
from the Root, which riſe 8 or ten Feet high, with a 
light brown ſmooth Bark, and garniſhed with Leaves 
which are placed alternately ; theſe are very thick and 
ſtiff, almoſt round; they are from 5 to 7 Inches Diame- 
ter, of a lucid green on their upper Side, and veined on 
their under, ſtanding upon ſhort Foot Stalks. The Flow- 
ers come out from the Wings of the Stalks; they are 
diſpoſed along the Foot Stalk in long ſlender Bunches 
like thoſe of the common Currant; theſe Bunches are 
5 or 6 Inches long. The Flowers are white, and the 
Petal is cut into 6 Parts ; theſe are ſucceeded by Berries 
about the Size of a common Grape, of a purpliſh red 
Colour, incloſing a Nut of the ſame Shape. The Fruit 
is eaten by the 1 of the Iflands in the Ve 
Indies, being of a pleaſant aſtringent Taſte. | 

This Plant is figured by Label under the Title of P-- 
pulus novi arbis, and had been copied by Parkinſon in his 
Herbal, and ſeveral others; it is ſuppoſed his Figure was 
taken from a dried Specimen, which had been gathered 
after the Fruit was fallen off, ſo he toak the Foot-Stalk 
upon which the Fruit had grown for a Katkin of a Pop- 
lar Tree. 

The 2d Sort grows naturally about Carthagena, and 
other Places in the We/t-Indies; this ſends up many ſt 
Stalks from the Root, which riſe near 20 Feet high, a 
are covered with ſmooth gray Bark. The Leaves are 
from 7 to 9 Inches long, and from 3 to 4 broad; they 
are indented at the Foot Stalk like a Heart, but end in a 
Point, having feveral tranſverſe Veins running alter- 
nately from the Midrib to the Border; they are of a 
thick ſtiff Conſiſtence, and of a lucid green on their upper 
Side. The Flowers are produced in long ſlender Bun- 
ches at the End of the Branches; they are compoſed of 
5 white acute- pointed Petals, ſpread open in Form of 
a Star; theſe are ſucceeded by roundiſh purple Fruit, 
ſmaller than the former Sort, and not fo well flavoured. 

The zd Sort was diſcovered by Dr: Hauſfoun, growing 
naturally at La Fera Cruz; this ſends up many ſhrubby 
Stalks from the Root, which riſe 5 or Feet high, hav- 
ing a light gray Bark. The Leaves are oval and Heart - 
ſhaped, they are 3 Inches and a Half long, and 2 and a 
Half broad indented at their Foot Stalks ; theſe are not 
fo {tiff as thoſe of the 2 former Sorts. - The Fruit is 
diſpoſed in a ſlender Bunch at the End of the Branches; 
they are ſmall, of a dark purple Colour, and are ne- 
ver eaten by the Inhabitants. | 
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'The 4th Sort was diſcovered by the ſame, growiag 
na turally at Campeachy ; this ſends up many flender lig- 
neous Stalks from the Root, which riſe 7 or 8 Feet, 
covered with a gray Bark, and garniſhed with Heart- 
ſhaped Leaves about 4 Inches long and 3 broad, whoſe 
Foot Stalks are joined to the under Part of the Leaves, 
like the Handle of a Target. The Leaves are of a lucid 
green, and ſmooth on their upper Side; the Flowers 
and Fruit of this Sort I have not ſeen. 

The 5th Sort grows naturally in Jamaica, from whence 
the late Dr. Houſtoun ſent me the Seeds; this ſends up 
many flender ligneous Stalks from the Root, which riſe 


4 or 5 Feet high, covered with a brown Bark. The 


Leaves are 6 Inches long and 3 broad, having many 
ftrong Veins running from the Midrib toward the Bor- 
der; they are of a light green Colour, and not ſtiff, 
'The Fruit is ſmall, of a purple Colour, growing in 
lender Bunches from the End of the Branches. 

The 6th Sort grows naturally on the North Side of 
the Iſland of Jamaica on the Mountains, ſo is generally 
called there the Mountain Grape; this grows to a large 
Size, and 1s eſteemed for its Wood, which is ranked 
among their beſt Sort of Timber. The Seeds were ſent 
me by William Williams, Eſq; of St. Ann's in Jamaica. 
The Trunk grows to the Size of a Man's Body; it riſes 
to the Height of 30 Feet, ſending out ſome fide Bran- 
ches, garniſhed with oval Spear-ſhaped Leaves, ending 
in acute Points, they are 6 Inches long, and 2 Inches 
and a Half brcad toward their Baſe; of a bright green 
on their upper Side, but pale on their under, of a pretty 
thick Conſiſtence, and ſtand on ſhort Foot Stalks. The 
Fruit is produced on long ſlender Foot Stalks, of a pur- 
pliſn Colour, and near as large as thoſe of the firſt Sort. 

Theſe Plants rife eafily from Seeds, if they are ſown 
in Pots, and plunged into a hot Bed of Tan; but, as 
they do not produce Fruit in England, the Seeds muſt 
be procured from the Weft- Indies, When the Plants are 
come up about 2 or 3 Inches high, they ſhould be each 
tranſplanted into a ſmall Pot, filled with light ſandy 
Earth, and plunged in a freſh hot Bed of Tan, where 
they muſt be ſhaded from the Sun until they have taken 
new Root ; after which they muſt be treated as the An- 
nona and other tender Plants from hot Countries, giving 
them a proper Share of Air in warm Weather, and 


- gently refreſhing them with Water as they may require 


it ; but they ſhould not have too much Wet, for they 
do not perſpire much, their Leaves being of a very 
cloſe Contexture, eſpecially thoſe of the 1ſt and 2d 
Sorts. In Autumn they ſhould be removed into the hot 
Houſe, and plunged in the Bark Bed, otherwiſe they will 
not make great Progreſs; therefore they ſhould always 
remain tn the Tan Bed, giving them Plenty of Air in 
Summer, when the Weather is warm. 

The Leaves of theſe Plants continue in Verdure all 
the Year, ſo make a fine Appearance in the hot Houſe 


in Winter; but I have never ſeen the Flowers of either 


Sort produced here. ; 

COCHLEARIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 7520. Tourn. Inft. 
Spoon wort, or Scurvy Graſs, in French, Herbe aux Cuil- 
liers 


The Charadfters are, | 
The Empalement of the Flower is compoſed 4 four oval 
concave Leaves. The Flower bath four Petals, placed in 


Oe 


form of a Croſs, which ſpread open, and are iwice as large 
as the Leaves of the Empalement ; it bath fix Stamina, fauy 
of which are longer than the otber two; th:ſe are termina- 
ted by obtuſe compreſſed Summits. The Germen is Heart. 
ſhaped, ſupporting a ſbort fingle Style, crowned by an 
obtuſe Stigma; the Germen afterward become a gibhous, 
Heart-ſhaped, compreſſed Ped, faſtened to the Style, baving 
2 Cells, in each of which are lsdged 4 roundiſh Seeds, 
The Species are, 

1. COCHLEARIA folits radicalibus ſubrotundis, cauli. 
nit oblangis ſubſinuatis, Flor. Lapp. 256. Scurvy Graſs, 
whoſe lower Leaves are roundiſh, and thoſe on the 
Stalks oblong and ſinuated. This is the Cochlearia felis 
ſubrotundo. C. B. P. Round leaved Scurvy Graſs. 

2. COCHLEARIA foliis radicalibus lanceslatis, integer. 
rimis, caulinis finuatis. Scurvy Graſs, whoſe lower 
Leaves are Spear-ſhaped and entire, and thoſe on the 
Stalk ſinuated. This is the Cochlearia folio ſinualo. C. B. 
P. 110. Sea Scurvy Grals. 

3. COCHLEARIA foliis reniformibus, integris, Hort. 
Cliff. 498. Scurvy Graſs with Kidney-ſhaped Leaves, 
which are entire. This is the Cochlearia minima ex mon- 


tibus Wallie. Boerb. Ind. Leaſt Welch Scurvy Grass. 


4. COCHLEARIA foliis haſtatis, angulatis. Flor. Suzc 
196. Scurvy Graſs with angular Spear-ſhaped Leaves 
Cochlearia Armorica. Daniſh, or Ivy-leaved Scurvy Graſs, 

5. COCHLEARIA foliis radicalibus lanceolatis, crenatis, 
caulinis incifis. Hort. Cliff. 332. Scurvy Graſs whoſe 
lower Leaves are Spear-ſhaped and crenated, and thoſe 
on the Stalks jagged. This is the Rapbanus Ruſticanus, 
C. B. P. 96. Horſe Radiſh. 

6. COCHLEARIA altiſſima glaſti ſelio. Inſt. R. H. 216. 
Talleſt Scurvy Graſs with a Woad Leaf. 

The 1ft Sort grows naturally on the Sea Shore in the 
North of England, and in Holland, but is cultivated for 
Uſe in the Gardens near London : This is an annual Plant, 
for the Seeds are ſown, and the Plants decay within the 
Compaſs of one Year, but the Seeds ſhould be ſown ear- 


ly in Autumn; this hath a fibrous Root, from which 


ariſe many round ſucculent Leaves, which are hollowed 
like a Spoon; the Stalks riſe from 6 Inches to a Foot 
high; theſe are brittle, and garniſhed with Leaves which 
are oblong and ſinuated. The Flowers are produced 
in Cluſters at the End of the Branches, conſiſting of 4 


' ſmall white Petals, which are placed in form of a Crols; 


theſe are ſucceeded by ſhort, roundiſh, ſwelling Seed 
Veſſels, having 2 Cells, divided by a thin Partition, in 
each of theſe 1s lodged 4 or 5 roundiſh Seeds. It flow- 
ers in April, and the Seeds ripen in June, foon after 
which 1t decays. 

This Sort is propagated in Gardens for medicinal 
Uſe, by ſowing the Seeds in July, ſoon after they are 
ripe, in a moiſt ſhady Spot of Ground ; and when the 
Plants come ups they ſhould be thinned, fo. as to be 
left at about 4 Inches Diſtance each Way. The Plants 
that are taken out may be tranſplanted into other ſhady 
Borders, if you have Occafion for them ; otherwiſe they 
may be hoed out (as is practiſed for Onions, Carrots, 


Sc.); and at the fame Time all the Weeds may be hoed - 


down, fo as to clear the Plants entirely from them, that 


they may have Room to grow ſtrong. In Spring theſe 


Plants will be fit for Uſe; and thoſe. ſuffered to remain 
will run up to Seed in May, and perfect Seeds in June: 
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If ſown in Spring, the Seeds ſeldom grow well, there- 
fore the beſt Time is ſoon after they are ripe; the Plants 
rarely live after producing Seeds, ſo ſhould be ſown 
every Year. 

The Sea Scurvy Graſs is alſo uſed in Medicine; but 
this grows in the ſalt Marſhes in Kent and Eſſex, where 
the ſalt Water overflows it almoſt every Lide; and can 
rarely be made to grow in Gardens, or at leaſt to laſt 
longer there than one Year ; but it being eaſily gather- 
ed in the Places beforementioned, the Markets are ſup- 
plied from thence by the Herb Women, who make it 
their Buſineſs to gather Herbs. 

This Sort differs from the firſt in the Shape of its 
Leaves; theſe being longer, and ſinuated on their Edges. 
It flowers a little later in the Seaſon; both theſe Sorts 
are uſed in Medicine, 

The little Welch Scurvy Graſs is a biennial Plant, and 


may be preſerved in a Garden, if planted in a ſtrong 


Soil, and a ſhady Situation. 'I his is preſerved in curious 
Gardens of Plants, but is not of any Uſe in Medicine, 
though it is by far the warmeſt and moſt pungent of 
all Sorts, This Plant grows plentifully in Muſcovy, as 
alſo in Davis's Streights, 

The 4th Sort is a low trailing Plant, whoſe Stalks 
grow fix Inches long, and lie proſtrate on the Ground; 
the Leaves are angular, and in Shape like thoſe of Ivy. 
This is found growing niturally in ſome Parts of Eng- 
land, and is annual. It flowers and ſeeds about the ſame 
Time as the firſt Sort. 

The 6th Sort is a biennial Plant, which uſually grows 
about a Foot and a Half high, with upright Stalks, 
which are garniſhed with angular Heart-ſhaped Leaves 
embracing the Stalks with their Baſe; the Flowers are 
produced in looſe Spikes at the End of the Branches, 
they are very ſmill, white, and are ſucceeded by ſhort 
ſwelling Pods filled with round Seeds. It flowers in May, 
and the Seeds ripen in July and Auguſt, This may be 
propagated by Seeds, as the common Sort: and if ſown 
in Autumn, will more certainly ſucceed than in the Spring. 

The Horſe Radiſh is propagated by Cuttings or Buds 
from the Sides of the old Roots. The beſt Seaſon for 
this Work is in Oclober or February; the former for dry 


Lands, the latter for moiſt; the Ground ſhould be 


trenched at leaſt two Spits deep, or more if it will al- 
low of it, The Manner of planting it is as follows: 
Provide yourſelf with a good Quantity of Offsets, which 
ſhould have a Bud upon their Crowns; but it matters 
not how ſhort they are; therefore: the upper Part of 
the Roots which are taken up for Uſe, ſhould be cut off 
about two Inches long with the Bud to it, which is 
eſteemed the beſt tor planting. Then make a Trench 
10 Inches deep, in which you ſhould place the Offsets 
at about 4 or 5 Inches Diſtance each Way, with the 
Bud upwa d, covering them up with the Mould that 
was taken out of the 'Lrench : Ihen proceed to a ſecond 
Trench in like Manner, and continue the ſame till the 
whole Spot is planted. After this, level the Surface of 
the Ground even, obſerving to keepit clear from Weeds, 
until the Plants are fo far advanced, as to be ftrong 
enough to over-bear and keep them down, With this 
Management, the Roots of the Horſe Radiſh will be 


long and ſtrait, and free from ſmall lateral Roots; and 


the 2d Year after planting will be fit for Uſe. Tis true, 
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they may be taken up the firſt Vear; but then the Roots 
will be but ſlender; therefore it is the better way to let 
them remain until the ſecond Year. The Ground in 
which this is planted ought to be very rich, otkerwite the 
Roots will make but a ſmall Progreſs. 

COFFEA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 209. Fuſs. Ad. Reg. 
Scien. 1713. Faſminum. Com. Cat. The Coffee- Tree. 

The Charaders are, | 

The Flower bath a ſmall Empalement divided into four 
Parts fitting upon the Germen. The Flower bath one Fetal 
which is Funnel-ſhaped, having a narrow cylindrical Tube, 
which is much longer than the E:npalement, and is plain at 
the Top, where it is indented in five Parts; it bath five 
Stamina which are faſtened to the Tube, and are terminated 
by long flender Summits, The roundiſh Germen ſupports a 


fengle Style, crowned by two thick reflexed Stigmas ; the 


Germen becomes an oval Berry, containing two bemiſpbe- 
rical Seeds, plain on one Side, and convex on the other. 
We have but one Species of this Genus, viz. 

Corr. Hort. Cliff. 59. The Coffee-Tree. This is 
the Jaſminum Arabicum (aſtaneæ folio, flare albe odora- 
tiſſimo, cujus fructus Coffee in officinis dicuntur nobis, Ara- 
bian Jaſmine with a Cheſtnut Leaf, and a white very 
ſweet Flower, whoſe Fruit is called Coffe. 

This Tree is ſuppoſed to be a Native of Arabia Felix ; 
where it was firſt cultivated for Uſe, and to this Day, is 
the Country from whence. the beſt Coffee is brought to 
Europe ; though the Plant is now propagated in many 
Parts of America, but the Produce of thoſe Countries be- 
ing greatly inferior to that of Arabia, hath occaſioned its 
preſent Diſrepute in England, ſo that it is ſcarce worth 
importing; but this might be remedied, if the Coffec 
Planters, in the Weft-Indies, could be prevailed on to try 
a few Experiments, which I ſhall hereafter propoſe, be- 
ing founded on thoſe which have been made in England, 
upon the Berries produced here. But I ſhall firſt treat 
of the Plant, with its Culture in England. 

This is a low Tree in the native Country of its 


Growth, where it ſeldom riſes more than 16 or 18 Feet 


high; but in England, I have not feen any above 10 or 
12. The main Stem grows upright, and 1s covered with 
a light brown Bark, the Branches are produced hori- 
zontally and oppoſite by Pairs, which croſs each other 
at every Joint, ſo that every Side of the Tree is fully 
garniſhed with them: The lower Branches being the 
longeſt, the others gradually decreafing to the Top, 
form a fort of Pyramid, the Leaves are alſo produced 
oppoſite by Pairs; theſe when fully grown, are about four 


Inches long, and one Inch and a Half broad in the Mid- 


dle, decreaſing toward each End ; the Borders are waved, 
and the Surface is of a lucid Green. The Flowers are 
produced in Cluſters, at the Baſe of the Leaves, ſitting 
cloſe to the Branches; theſe are tubulous, and ſpread 
open at Top, where they are divided into five Parts ; 
they arg of a pure white, and have a very gfateful Odour, 
but are of ſhort Duration, They are ſucceeded by oval 
Berries, which are firſt green, when fully grown, they 
turn red; and afterward change to black when fully ripe. 
Theſe have a thin pulpy Skin, under which are two 
Seeds joined, theſe - are flat on the joined Sides, with a 
longitudinal Furrow; and convex on their outer Side. 
As the Coffee Tree is an Ever-green, it makes a beau- 
tiful Appearance at every Seaſon in the Stove, but parti- 
Qq 2 cularly 
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cularly when in flower, alſo when the Berries are red, 
which is generally in Winter ; they continue a long 
Time in that State, therefore there is ſcarce any Plant, 
that more deſerves a Place in the Stove than this. 

It is propagated by tke Berries, which muſt be ſown 
ſoon after they are gathered from the Trees, for if they 


are kept a ſhort Time they will not grow. I have fre- 


quently ſent the Berries abroad by the Poſt, but when 


they have been a Fortnight in their Journey they have 


all tailed, and this has conſtantly happened every where, 
for the Berries which were ſent from Holland to Paris 
did not grow ; nor did thoſe which were ſent from Paris 
to England grow : So that wherever theſe Trees are de- 
fired, the young Plants muſt be ſent, if it be at any Diſ- 
tance from the Place where they grow. 

The Berries ſhould be planted in ſmall Pots, filled with 
light Kitchen Garden Earth, and plunged into a hot Bed 
of Tanners Bark; theſe Pots muſt be watered gently 
once or twice a Week, but the Earth muſt not be too 
moiſt, leſt it rot the Berries. If the Bed be of a proper 
Temperature of Warmth, the Plants will appear in a 
Month or five Weeks time; and in about three Weeks 
more will be fit to tranſplant. For as many of the Ber- 
ries will produce two Plants, ſo the ſooner they are 
parted, the better their Roots will be; for when they 
grow double till they have made large Roots, they will 
be fo intermixed and entangled, as to render it difficult 
to ſeparate them, without tearing off their Fibres, which 
will greatly prejudice the Plants. When theſe are tranſ- 
planted, they muſt be each put into a ſeparate ſmal} Pot, 
filled with the ſame Earth as before, and plunged into the 
Tan Bed again; which ſhould be ſtirred up to the Bot- 
tom, and if required, ſome new Tan ſhould be mixed 
with it, to renew the Heat. Then the Plants ſhould be 
gently watered, and the Glaſſes of the hot Bed muſt be 
ſhaded — Day till they have taken new Root; after 
which the Plants ſhould have freſh Air admitted to them 
every Day, in Proportion to the Warmth of the Seaſon : 
During the Summer they will require frequently to be 
refreſhed with Water; but they muſt not have it in too 
great Plenty: For if their Roots are kept too moiſt, 
they are very _— to rot, then the Leaves will ſoon 
decay and drop off, and the Plants become naked ; when 
this happens, they are ſeldom recovered again. The firſt 
Sign of theſe Plants being diſordered, is, their Leaves 
ſweating out a clammy Juice, which attraQt the ſmall 
Inſects, which frequently infeft the Plants in Stoves, 
which are not in Health, and theſe cannot be deſtroyed, 
till the Plants are recovered to Vigour : For although the 
Plants are ever ſo carefully waſhed and cleaned from 
theſe Inſects, yet they will be ſoon attacked by them 
again, if they are not recovered to Health, for theſe In- 
ſects are never ſeen upon any of the Plants while they 
are in perfect Vigour; ſo that upon the firſt Attack, the 
Plants ſhould be ſhifted into freſh Earth, and all poſſible 
Care taken to recover them, without which all the waſh- 
ing andcleaning of the Plants will be to little Purpoſe. 
The Diſorders attending the Coffee Trees, generally 
proceed from either being put into Pots too large for 
them, nothing being of worſe Conſequence than over 

iting them; or from the Earth being too ſtiff, or be- 
ing over watered. If theſe are properly taken Care of, 


and the Stove kept always in' a proper Temperature of 


Cor 


— the Plants will thrive, and produce plenty of 
ruit. 

I have made Trial of ſeveral Compoſitions of Earth, 
for theſe Plants; but have found none of them equal to 
that of a Kitchen Garden, where the Soil is naturally 
looſe, and not ſubject to bind; and if it has conſtantly 
been well wrought and properly dunged ; this without 
any Mixture, is preferable to any other. 


The Plants ſhould not be too often tranſplanted, for | 


that will greatly retard their Growth. If they are new 
potted twice a Year at moſt it will be ſufficient ; though 
unleſs the Plants make great Progreſs, they will not re- 
quire to be removed oftner than once in a Year, which 
ſhould be in Summer, that they may have Time to get 
good Roots again before Winter. During the warm 
Weather in Summer, theſe Plants ſhould have a large 
Share of Air, but they muſt not be expoſed abroad at any 
Seaſon : For although they may have the Appearance 
of thriving in the open Air, during the Heat of Summer; 
— when they are removed into the Stove again, their 

eaves will fall off, and the Plants will make but an in- 
different Appearance the following Winter, if they 
ſhould ſurvive it: Therefore it is the better Method to 
keep them conſtantly in the Stove, and admit a propor- 
tionable Share of Air to them every Day, according to 
the Heat of the Seaſon; and they will require Water 
two or three Times a Week in warm Weather, but in 
Winter they muſt have it more ſparingly; the Stove in 
which 8 are placed, ſhould be kept to the Heat aſ- 
ſigned for the Ananas upon the Botanical Thermometers. 

There has been ſome of theſe Plants propagated by 


_ Cuttings, and alfo from Layers ; but theſe are long be- 


fore they make Roots, and the Plants fo raiſed, are ne- 
ver ſo ſtrong and thriving, as thoſe which ariſe from Ber- 
ries, therefore where the Berries can be procured, it is 
much the beſt Method to propagate the Plants by Seeds. 


When they are tranſplanted, their Roots ſhould not 


be too much cut or trimmed ; the decayed or rotten 
Fibres ſhould be pruned off, and thoſe which are cloſely 
matted to the Side of the Pots ſhould be trimmed, but 
not cut too near to the Stem, for the old Fibres do not 
put out new Roots very kindly, eſpecially thoſe which 
are become tough, fo that there ſhould always be a fut- 
ficient Number of young Fibres left to ſupport the Plants, 
till new ones are produced. 

The Coffee Plants were firſt carried from Arabia to 
Batavia by the Dutch, and from thence they were after- 
ward brought to Holland, where great Numbers of the 
Plants were raiſed from the Berries which thoſe Plants 
produced: And from theſe moſt of the Gardens in Eu- 
rope have been furniſhed. A great Number of theſe 
young Plants, which were raifed at Amſterdam, were 
ſent to Surinam by the Proprietors of that land; where 
the Trees were foon propagated in great Plenty. And 
from thence the Plants have been diſperſed to moſt ot 


the Iflands in the Weſt Indies: For as the Plants raiſed 


from the Berries, produce Fruit in eighteen Months 
from planting, in the warm Countries, fo Plantations 
of theſe Trees may be ſoon made in any of thoſe Coun- 
tries, where the 'Temperature of the Air is proper for 
their Production; but the Trees will not grow in the 
open Air any where if there is a Winter: So that without 
the Tropicks, they cannot be expected to grow _ 
e 
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The French have made great Plantations of theſe 
Trees in their Settlements in the Weſt Indies, and alſo in 
the Iſle of Bourbon, from whence they import great 
Quantities of Coffee annually to France; which although 
greatly inferior in Quality to the Arabian, yet it is con- 
ſumed, otherwiſe they would not continue that Branch 
of Commerce. In the Britiſh Colonies of America, there 
have been ſome large Plantations made of Coffee Trees: 
And it was propoſed to the Parliament, ſome Years paſt, 
to give proper Encouragement, for cultivating this Com- 
modity in America, ſo as to enable the Planters to under- 
ſell the Importers of Coffee from Arabia, accordingly 
there was an Abatement of the Duty payable on all the 
Coffee which ſhould be of the Growth of our Colonies 
in America, which was at that Time ſuppoſed to be a 
ſufficient Encouragement for the Planters to improve this 
Branch of Commerce: But the Productions of thoſe 
Countries, being greatly inferior in Quality to that of 
frabia, hath almoſl ruined the Project; and unleſs the 
Planters can be prevailed on to try ſome Experiments, to 
improve its Quality, there can be little Hope of its be- 
coming a valuable Branch of Trade; therefore I ſhall 
beg leave to offer my Sentiments on this Article, and 
ſincerely wiſh what I have to propofe may be fond uſe- 
ful for the Inſtruction of the Coffee Planters, for as my 
Opinion is founded upon Experiments, fo it is not mere 
'Theory or Suppoſition, 

The great Fault of the Coffee which grows in Ameri- 
ca, is the Want of Flavour, or having a diſagreeable one. 
The Berries are much larger than thoſe which are im- 
ported from Arabia, and conſequenily have not fo much 
Spirit or Flavour. This may be owing to feveral Cauſes, 
the firſt is that of its growing in a Soil too moiſt ; which 
is always known to increaſe the Size of Fruit and Vege- 
tables : But their Quality is greatly diminiſhed thereby. 
The ſecond is from gathering the — to ſoon; for 1 
have been credibly informed, that it is the conſtant Prac- 
tice of the Planters, to gather the Fruit when it is red : 
At which Time the Berries are much larger, and of 
greater Weight, than thoſe which are permitied to ripen 
perfectly on the 'I'rees, which is not till they are turned 
black, and their outer Pulp becomes dry, and the Skins 
ſhrink : Then the Berries are much ſmaller than before, 
and the outer Cover will eaſily ſeparate from the Berry; 
which I have always been informed, has been the Com- 
plaint of the Planters, that this was with great Difficulty 
and Trouble effected. A third Cauſe 1 imagine may be 
m drying the Berries when gathered; which muſt be 
conſtantly attended to, for they cannot be too much ex- 
poſed to the Sun and Air in the Day Time, but they 
muſt be every Evening removed under Cover, and care- 
fully ſcreened from Dews and Rain; nor ſhould they be 
Placed near any Sort of Liquid or Moiſture, for the Ber- 
ries are very ſubje& to imbibe Moiſture and thereby ac- 
quire the Flares of the Liquid, or if it be pure Water, 
the Berries will be enlarged, and the Flavour diminiſhed 
by it, as from many Experiments I can affirm : For a 
Bottle of Rum being placed in a Cloſet, in which a Ca- 
niſter of Coffee Berries cloſely ſtopped, was flanding on 
a Shelf at a conſiderable Dittance, in a few Days had ſo 
impregnated the Berries, as to render them very diſagree- 
able, the ſame alſo has happened by a Bottle ot Spirits 
of Wine. ſtanding in the ſame Cloſet with Coffee and 
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Tea, both which were in a few Days ſpoiled by it. 
Therefote from many Experiments of this Nature, 
which I have made with Coffee, it appears to me that it 
ſhould never be brought over in Ships freighted with 
Rum, nor ſhould the Berries be laid todry in the Houſes 
where the Sugars are boiled, or the Rum diſtilled. [ 
have alſo been informed by a Gentleman who has a ve- 
ry good Eſtate in Jamaica, and who has lived many Years 
in that Iſland, that the Planters frequently boil the Cof- 
fee Berries before they are dried. As this Information 
comes from a Gentleman of great Skill and Veracity, I 
cannot doubt of the Fact, and if fo, this alone is ſufficient 
to ſpoil the beſt Coffee in the World; ſo that I am at a 
loſs to gueſs the Reaſon for this Practice, CL 
to me, can only be intended to increaſe the Weight, 
therefore mult be imputed to Avarice, the Bane of every 
publick Good. 

There was ſome Time paſt an imperfect Account, 
printed in the Papers, of the Cauſe why the American 
Coffee was not ſo good as that which comes from Ara- 
bia, in which it is ſuppoſed that the Goodneſs of the lat- 
ter proceeded from the Length of Time which the Ber- 
ries had been kept : Therefore, the Author propoſes that 
the American Coffee Berries ſhould be many Years kept, 
which he ſays will render them equally good. This is 
contrary to all the Experience I have had, or can learn, 
from thoſe who have ſeen the whole Progreſs of Coffee 
in Arabia, with their Manner of drying and packing it to 
ſend abroad, for two Gentlemen who had lived there 
ſome Years aſſured me, that the Berries, when firſt ga- 
thered, were much better than thoſe which are kept any 
Time. And a curious Gentleman who reſided in Bar- 


Bader two Years, alſo told me, that he never drank bet- 


ter Coffee in any Part of the World, than what he made 


from the freſh Berries, which he gathered himſelf, and 


roaſted as he had Occaſion for them, which is alſo con- 
firmed by the Trials which have been made with the 
Berries which grow in the Stoves in England, which make 
a better flavoured Liquor, than the beſt Arabian Coffee 
Berries which can be procured in Exgland; therefore I 
with thoſe who are inclinable to cultivate theſe. Trees in 
America, would make Choice of a Soil rather dry than 
moiſt, in which the Trees will not make ſo great Pro- 
greſs, as thoſe which grow in a wet Soil, nor will the 


Produce be ſo great; but as the Quality of the Produce, 
will be ſo much improved, it will certainly be of greater 


Advantage to them. 
The next Thing is, to permit the Berries to remain on 
the Trees, till their Skins are ſhriveled and turned very 


black, which it is true will greatly diminifh their Weight, 


but then the Commodity will be more than double the 
Value of that which is gathered ſooner. 


When the Berries are fully ripe, they ſhould be ga- - 


thered when they are perte&aly dry, and ſpread abroad on 
Cloths in the Sun to dry, carrying them every Evening 


under Cover, to prevent the Dews from falling on thetn, . 


or the Rain if any ſhould happen: When perfectly dry, 
they ſhould be carefully packed up in Cloths or Bags, 
three or four times double, and conſequently kept in a 


dry Situation: And when they are ſhipped for England, 


it ſhould-be on board thoſe Veſſels which have no Rum, 
leſt the Coffee ſhould imbibe the Flavour; which cannot 


be prevented when ſtowed in the fame Place. For ſome - 


Years 
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Years paſt, a Coffee Ship from India, had a few Bags 
of Pepper put on Board, the Flavour of which was im- 
bibed by the Coffee, and the whole Cargo ſpoiled thereby. 

As the Quantity of Coffee now conſumed in Britain 
is very much increaſed of late Years ; it will certainly be 
worthy of publick Conſideration, how far it may be ne- 
ceſſary to encourage the Growth of it in the Britiſh Co- 
lonies : And certainly it deſerves the Attention of the 
Inhabitants of thoſe Colonies, to improve this Commo- 
dity to the utmoſt of their Power; and not to have ſo 
much regard to the Quantity, as to the Quality of it 
for although the former may appear to have the Advan- 
tage of the latter in Point of Profit; yet the Goodneſs 
of every Commodity, muſt always claim the Preference, 
and thereby will be found of more laſting Advantage, to 
the Cultivator. 

COIX. Lin. Gen. Plant. 927. Lacryma Jobi Tourn, 
Inſt. R. H. Job's Tears, in French, Larmes de Jeb. 

The Characters are, 

It hath male and female Plowers on the ſame Plant, the 
male Flowers are diſpoſed in a looſe Spike, the Chaff of theſe 
bave twwo Valves, incloſing two Flowers, the Valves are ob- 
long and bearded ; the Petal has two oval Valves, the Length 
85 the Chaff with narrow Beards : Theſe have each three 

atry Stamina, terminated by oblong four cornered Summits. 
There are a few female Flowers ſituated at the Baſe of the 
male Spike in the ſame Plant, ibeſe have bivalvular Chaff, 
the Valves are roundiſh, thick, and ſmooth ; the Petal hath 
two oval Valves, the outer being larger and broaded at both 
Ends. They bave a ſmall oval Germen, ſupporting a ſhort 
Style divided into two Parts, crowned by two borned Stig- 
mas which are longer than the Flower, and covered with 
fine Hairs ; the Germen afterward becomes a hard roundiſb 
ſmooth Seed, 
The Species are, 8 

1. Coix ſeminibus ovatis, Hort. Cliff. 434. Coix with 
oval Seeds. This is the Lacryma Jobi Cluſ. Job's Tears. 

2. Cox ſeminibus angulatis. Hort. Cliff. 438. Coix 
with angular Seeds. This is the Lacryma Jobi Americana 


altiſſima, Arundinis folio & facie. Plum. "Talleſt Ameri- 


can Job's Tears with the Leaf and Appearance of Reed. 
he firſt Sort grows naturally in the Iſlands of the 
Archipelago, and is frequently cultivated in Spain and 


Portugal, where the poor Inhabitants grind the Grain to 


Flour in a Scarcity of Corn, and make a coarſe Sort of 
Bread of it. 

This is an annual Plant, which ſeldom ripens its Seeds 
in England, unleſs the Seaſon proves very warm; from 
a thick fibrous Root is ſent out 2 or 3 jointed Stalks, 
which riſe near 3 Feet high, garniſhed with ſingle, long 
narrow Leaves at each Joint, reſembling thoſe of the 
- Reed; at the Baſe of the Leaves come out the Spikes of 
Flowers, ſtanding on ſhort Foot Stalks ; theſe Spikes are 
compoſed of male Flowers only, and below them is ſi- 
tuated one or two female Flowers; the male Flowers 
decay ſoon after they have ſhed their Farina; but the 
Germen of the female Flowers {well to a large oval Seed, 
which is hard, ſmooth, and of a gray Colour, greatly 
reſembling the Seeds of Gromwel, from whence this Plant 
has been titled, omg, 1 4g 

Thoſe who are deſirous to cultivate this Plant in 
England, may procure the Seeds from Portugal, theſe 
ſhould be ſown on a moderate hot Bed in Spring, to bring 


- 
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the Plants forward, and afterward tranſplant them cn; 
warm Border, allowing each two Feet Room at lea? 
and when the Plants have taken Root, they will require 
no farther Care, but to keep them clean from Weed; 
Theſe will flower about-Midſummer, and in warm Se. 
ſons, the Seeds will ripen at Michaelmas. There is x 
Variety of this with much broader Leaves, which Ire. 
ceived from Smyrna ſome Years paſt, which did not per. 
tet Seeds here, ſo I cannot ſay if it is only a Variety, 
or a different Sort from this. : 

The 2d Sort will grow to the Height of 7 or 8 Feet; 
and the Stems become hard, like the Reed or Iudian 
Corn: Theſe branch out, and produce ſeveral Spikes of 
Flowers ; but this Sort will not live in the open Air in 
England, therefore ſhould be planted in the Bark Stoye, 
where it will live through the Winter, and produce ripe 
Seeds the ſecond Year; and may be continued longer, 
if deſired. 

COLCHICUAM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 415. Tourn. Inſt, 
Meadow Saffron, in French Colchique. 

The Characters are, 

The Flotuer hath neither Empalement or Spatha ; it hath 
one Petal, riſiug with an angular Tube from the Rost, and 
is divided at the Top into fix oval concave Segments which 
are erect; it bath fix Stamina which are ſharter than 106. 
Petal, terminat:d by oblong Summits having four Valves, 
T be Germen is fituated in the.Root, ſupporting three ſlender 
Styles the Length of the Stamina, crowned by reflexed 
channeled Stigmas ; the Germen afterward becomes a Cap- 
ſule with three Labes, baving a Seam on the Inſide, dividing 
it into three Celli, which contain ſeveral roundifh rough Seeds, 

The Species are, 

1. Col chI CN foliis planis lanceolatis, erectis Hari. 
Cliff. 140. Colebicum with plain, crect, Spear- ſhapcd 
Leaves. This is the Common Meadow. Safiron. 

2. CoLcuicum lit lincaribus, patentiſſimics. Lin, 
Laf. Sp. Plant. 342. Meadow Saffron with very narrow, 
ſpreading Leaves. Colchicum Mantanum anguſlifolium. 
C. B. P. 68. Narrow leaved Mountain Meadow Saffron. 

3. CoLcnicum fliis undylatis patentibut. Hort. Cliff. 


140. Meadow Saffron with waved, ſpreading Leaves. 


This is the Colcbicum Clhiznznje, Ar. Hiſt, Meadow 
Saffron of «bias with chequered Flowers, like Fritillary, 
and waved Leaves, 

4. Cor cuicun floribus fritillerie inflar teſſulatis, 
foliis planis. Mar. Hit. Meadow Saffron with chequered 
Flowers, like Fritillary, and plain Leaves. 

There is a great Varicty of theſe which differ in the 
Colour of their Flowers, and other little Accidents, 
which are not laſting, ſo mull not be ranged as diſtind 
Species. But as many of them are cultivated in Flower 
Gardens, I ſhall mention thoſe which I have ſeen culti- 
vated. Theſe are moſt of them ſeminal Variations 
from the firſt Sort. 

The moſt common Meadow Saffron hath a purpliſh 

Flower. UF 
The Meadow Saffron with white Flowers. 
Meadow Saffron with ſtriped Flowers. 

Broad leaved Meadow Saffron. 

Striped leaved Meadow Saffron. 

Many flowered Meadow Saffron, 

Meadow Saffron with double purpliſh Flowers. 

Meadow Saffron with double white Flowers. 
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Meadow Saffron with many white Flowers. 

The 1ſt Sort grows naturally both in the Weſt and 
North of England. I obſerved it in great Plenty in the 
Meadows in Warwickſbire in the Beginning of September, 
The Country People call the Flowers Naked Ladies, 
becauſe they come up naked, without any Leaves or 
Cover. This hath a bulbous Root, about the Size and 
Shape of Tulip Roots, but not ſo ſharp-pointed at the 
Top, the Skin or Cover is alſo of a darker Colour. 
Theſe Bulbs are renewed every Year, for that which 

roduces the Flowers decays, and a new Root is formed 
above it. The Flowers come out in Autumn, theſe ariſe 
with long ſlender Tubes from the Root, about four 
Inches high, ſhaped like thoſe of the Saffron but are 
larger; they are of a pale purple Colour, and divided 
into ſix Parts at the Jop, which ſtand erect; the Num- 
ber of Flowers is generally in Proportion to the Size of 
the Roots, from 2 to ) or 8: In March the green Leaves 
appear, theſe are commonly four to a full grown Root ; 
they are folded over each other below, but ſpread open 
above Ground, ſtanding croſs- ways: They are of a deep 
green, and when fully grown, are five or fx Inches 
long, and one broad. The Seed Veſlel comes out from 
between the Leaves, in April, and the Seeds ripen in 
May, ſoon after which the Leaves decay. i 

The other Varieties are ſuppoſed to have accidentally 
riſen from the Seeds of this. So that thoſe who are de- 
ſirous to obtain a Variety of theſe Flowers, ſhould pro- 
pagate them from Sceds, by which Methcd there may 
be a greater Variety raiſed. 

The 2d Sort grows naturally on the Mountains in 
Spain and Portugal. This hath a ſmaller Root than the 
firſt, and a darker Coat; the Flowers appear in Auguſt 
or September; theſe are cut into fix long narrow Seg- 
ments, of a rediſh purple Colour, having fix yellow 
Stamina. The Leaves of this Sort come up ſoon after 
the Flowers decay, and continue green all the Winter, 
like the Saffron ; theſe are long, narrow, and ſpread on 
the Ground; in June theſe decay like the firſt Sort. 

The 3d and 4th Sorts grow 8 the Levant, 
but are commonly cultivated in the Eng/iſb Gardens. 
Theſe flower at the ſame Time as the 1ſt Sort, and the 
green Leaves come upin Spring. The Root of one of theſe 
Species is ſuppoſed to be the Hermeda#tyl of the Shops. 

Theſe are all very pretty Varieties for a Flower Gar- 
den, producing their Flowers in Autumn, When few 
other Plants are in Beauty: The green Leaves come up 
in Spring, which are extended to a great Length in 
May, then they begin to decay ; ſoon after which Time, 
is the proper Seaſon to tranſplant their Roots; for if 
they are ſuffered to remain in the Ground till Auguſt, 
they will ſend ferth freſh Fibres; after which it will be 
too late to remove them. The Roots may be kept a- 
bove Ground until the Beginning of Auguſt ; at which 


Time, if they are not planted, they will produce their 


Flowers as they lie out of the Ground: Rut this will 
greatly weaken their Roots. The manner of planting 
their Roots being the ſame as Tulips, Sc. I ſhall for- 
bear mentioning it here, referring the Reader to that 
Article ; and for ſowing the Seeds, by which Means new 
Varieties may be obtained, I ſhall refer to the Article 
Aipbion; where you will find proper Directions. 
COLD ſignifies ſomeihing deyoid.of Heat, or which 
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does not contain in it any Particles of Fire; according to 
which Definition, Cold is a mere negative Term. And 
this is agreeable to the Sentiments of moſt of our mo- 
dern Philoſophers, who ſuppoſe Cold to confiſt in a mere 
Privation or Diminution of Heat. 

Dr. Clarke takes Cold to be owing to certain nitrous 


and other ſaline Particles, endued with particular Fi- 


gutes proper to produce ſuch Effects. Hence Sal-Ar- 
moniac, Salt Petre, Salt of Urine, and many other vo- 
latile and alkalizate Salts, mixed with Water, increaſe 
its Degree of Cold very ſenſibly. 

Hence alſo comes that popular Obſervation, 'That 
Cold prevents Corruption; which, however, muſt not 
be admitted without an Exception; ſince if a hard po- 
rous Body have its Interſtices filled with Water, and 
this be too much dilated by freezing, the including Body 
will be burſt. And thus it is that Cold proves deſtructive 
to the Parts of ſome Plants: As it happened in the 
Winter, Anno 1728. In ſeveral Trees, whoſe Trunks 
were much expoſed to the South-Weſt, the Sap being 
thereby rarified by the Warmth of the Sun, which, for 
ſeveral Days, at the Beginning of the ſevere Froſt, ſhone 
with an uncommon Heat, and the Nights coming on to 
extreme Cold, whereby the rarified Sap was ſo ſuddenly 
condenſed, that the Sap Veſſels could not contain it, and 
thereby burſt off the Bark of many Trees almoſt from 
Top to Bottom ; and this chiefly on the South-Weſt 
Side of the Trees ; as it did of two large Occidental 
Plane Trees in the Phyſick Garden at Chelſea ; and ſe- 
veral Pear, and other Fruit Trees, in the Nurſeries of 
Mr. Fran. Hunt at Putney. And thus it is that great 
Quantities of Trees are rendered ſhaken, and the Tim- 
ber when cut, of little Value; which is generally the 
Caſe in very ſevere Winters. In the hard Froſt of the 
Year 1739-40, there was great Damage done to the 
Oak-Timber in moſt Parts of England, by the Froſt 
penetrating to the Sap Veſſels of the Trees; and by 
freezing the Sap, the Veſſels could not contain it, but 
burſt with great Noiſe; ſo that the Woods reſounded 
with a Noiſe ſomewhat like the breaking down of the 
Branches of Trees when they are loping. 


Dr. Boerbaave ſays, That there is no ſuch Thing in | 


all Nature as abſolute Cold; that the moſt fevere he had 
ever known, was in the Year 1728, that then the Water 
would freeze while it ran down his Hand; and yet even 
then the Cold was not ſo complete, but that he could 
make an artificial Cold greater by twelve Degrees. 

Though much might be ſaid as to the Effects of Coli 
on Plants, I ſhall only conclude with the Obſervation. of 
the Rev. Dr. Hales who, in the Concluſion of his excet- 
lent Freatiſe of Yegetable Statice, ſays ; 

The conſiderable Quantity of Moiſture, which is per- 
ſpired from the Branches of Trees during the cold Win- 
ter Seaſon, plainly fhews the Reaſon why, in a long Sea- 
ſon of cold North-eaſtetly Winds, the Bloſſoms, and 
tender young: ſet Fruit and Leaves, are, in the early 
Spring, ſo frequently blaſted, viz. by having the Mot- 
flure exhaled faſter than can be ſupplied from the Trees; 
for, doubtleſs, Moiſture riſes flower from the Root, the 
colder the Seaſon. is, though it riſes, in ſome Degree, 
all the Winter; as is evident, as he ſays, from his fix- 
teenth Experiment in the ſaid Bo 

And from 


the lame Cauſe it is, that the leafy Spires 
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of Corn are by theſe cold drying Winds often faded, and 
turned yellow; which makes the Huſbandman, on theſe 
Occaſions, wiſh for Snow : which, though it be very 
cold, yet it not only defends the Root from being fro- 
zen, but alſo ſcreens the Corn from theſe drying Winds, 
and keeps it in a moiſt, florid, ſupple State. 

It ſeems therefore to be a reaſonable Direction, which 
ſome Authors who write on Agriculture and Gardening, 
give; viz. During theſe cold drying Winds, when 
little Dew falls, to water the Trees in dry Soils, in the 


- bloſſoming Seaſon, and while the young-fet Fruit is ten- 


der; and provided there is no immediate Danger of 
a Froft, or in caſe of a continued Froſt, to take care to 
cover the Trees well, and at the ſame time to ſprinkle 
them with Water; which is imitating Nature's Method 
of watering every Part. 

As to ſloping Shelters over Wall Trees he ſays; I 
have often found, that when they are fo broad, as to 
prevent any Rain or Dew coming at the Trees, they do 
more Harm than Good in theſe long eaſterly drying 
Winds; becauſe they prevent the Rain and Dews fall- 
ing on them ; which would not only refreſh and ſupple 
them, but alſo nouriſh them: but in caſe of ſharp 
Froſt after a Shower of Rain, thefe Shelters and other 
Fences muſt needs be of excellent Uſe to prevent the 
almoſt total Deſtruction occaſioned by the Freezing of 
the tender Parts of Vegetables, when they are full-ſa- 
turate with Moiſture. 

COLDENIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 159. This Plant 
was ſo titled by Dr. Linnæus in Honour of Dr. Colden 
of North America, a very curious Botanift, who has diſ- 
covered ſeveral new Plants, not known before. 

The Charaters are, 

The Empalement is compoſed of 4 ereft Leaves, as lon 
as the Petal. It bath a Funnel-ſbaped Flower of one Petal, 
ſpreading at the Top, and obtuſe ; it bath 4 Stamina, 
wvbich are inſerted in the Tube of the Petal, terminated 
by roundiſh Summits ; in the Center is ſituated 4 oval Ger- 
men, each ſupporting a hairy Style the Length of the 
Stamina, - crowned by permanent Stigmat. The Germen 
become oval compreſſed rough Fruit, terminated by 4 Beats; 
incloſed by the Empalement, each of the Cells containing a 
finegle Seed, convex on one Side, and angular on the other. 

We know but one Species of this Genus, viz. 
CoLDenia. Fler. Zeyl. 69. By Dr. Plukenet titled, 
Teucri facie biſnagarica tetracoccos roſtrata. Alm. 363. 
This is a Native of India, from whence the Seeds have 
been brought to ſome curious Botanick Gardens. It 
was ſent me by Dr. Linneus, and is an annual Plant, 
whoſe Branches trail on the Ground, they extend about 
fix Inches from the Root, and divide into many ſmaller 


Branches, garniſhed with ſhort Leaves ſitting cloſe to 


the Branches, theſe are deeply crenated on their Edges, 
and have feveral deep Veins, they are of a glaucous Co- 
Jour, and come out without Order. The Flowers are 


— at the Wings of the Leaves, growing in ſmall 


theſe have four Stamina, and but one Petal, 
which is Funnel-ſhaped and out into four Segments at 
the Top; they are of a pale blue · Colour and very ſmall; 
when the Flower decays, the Germen becomes z Fruit 
-compoſed of four Cells, up in the Empalement, 
each containing a ſingle Sed. 


This Plant is propagated» by Yeeds fown on 2 bot Bed | 


in Spring ; when the Plants are fit to remove, they 


CL. 


ſhould be each put into a ſmall Pot, and plunged into a 
hot Bed of Tanners Bark, obſerving to ſhade them till 
they have taken freſh Root, after which they ſhould 
have Air admitted every Day in Proportion to the 
Warmth of the Seaton ; and gently watered two or three 
Times a Week in warm Weather; but they muſt not 
have too much Moiſture. Theſe Plants muſt remain 
in the hot Bed, where they will flower in Zune, and the 
Seeds ripen in September. | 

COLEWORTS. Ser Braflica. 

COLOCASIA. See Arum. * X 

COLLINSONIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 38. The Title 
was given to it by Dr. Linneus, in Honour of Mr. Peter 
Collinſon, F. R. §. a diſtinguiſhed Promoter of Botanical 


Studies, and the firſt who introduced this Plant among 


many others, to the Engliſh Gardens. 
The Charaters are, 

The Flower bath a permanent Empalement of one Leaf, 
cut into 5 equal Segments at the Top, the 3 upper being re- 
flefied, and the 2 under ere. The Flower is Funncl. ſbaped, 
of one Petal which is unequal, aud much longer than the 
E mpalement ; cut into 5 Parts at Top, the upper being 
fhort and obtuſe, two of them being reflexed the lower Lis 
or Beard is longer, ending in many Points, It bath 2 
long öriſtly ereft Stamina, terminated by incumbent Sum- 
miti; it bath a quadrifid obtuſe Germen, with a large 
Gland, ſupporting a briſtly Style the Length of the Sta- 
mina, crowned by a pointed bifid Stigma. The Germen 
becomes a ſingle roundiſh Seed, ſituated in the Bottom «f 
the Empalement. 

We have but one Sort of this Plant, wiz. 

CoLLixnsoNIA foliis cordatis oppoſitis. Collinſonia with 
Heart-ſhaped Leaves growing oppoſite. | 

This Plant was brought from Maryland, where it 
grows wild; it alſo grows in other Parts of Nortb-Ame- 
rica, by the Sides of Ditches, and in low moiſt Grounds, 
where it uſually riſes to the Height of 4 or 5 Feet; but 
in England it feldom grows above 3 Feet; and unleſs 
it be planted in a moiſt warm Situation, or in dry Wea- 
ther is duly watered, it rarely flowers well; many People 
keep the Plants in large Pots, for the more convenient 
watering them: But theſe Plants ſeldom produce gocd 
Seeds; whereas thoſe which are planted in the full 
Ground, and are conſtantly watered, will ripen Seeds 
very well in good Seaſons. 

This ' hath a pereanial Root, and an annual Stalk, 
which decays in Autumn, and freſh Shots come out in 
Spring. The Stalks are ſquare and are garniſhed unh 
Heart-ſhaped Leaves; placed oppoſite by Pairs, which 
are ſawed on their Edges. The Flowers are produced 
at the Extremity of the Stalks, in looſe Spikes, theſe 
have long Tubes, and are divided into five Parts at the 
Top, they are of a purpliſh yellow, andthe lower Seg- 
ment is terminated by long Hairs. The Flowers appear 
in July, and the Seeds ripen in Autumn. 

This Plant may be eaſily propagated by parting the 
Roots in October. Theſe ſhvuld be planted. at 3 Feet 
Diſtance ;. for their Roots ire much Nouriſhment, 
otherwiſe they will not thriue. (It. will live-in the open 
Ground, if planted in a thehtered Smuation. 


COLLOCOCCUS. Browns. = . Fam. 165. Crra/c. 
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The Flower bas a ſmall, Bell-ſhaped, permanent Empale- 
ment ; it bas one Petal, which is twice the Length of the 
E mpalement, and is cut almoſt to the Bottom into 75 oval 
Segments ; it has 5 bairy Stamina faſtened to the 
the Empalement, ſituated between the Segments of the Petal, 
and terminated by Heart-ſhaped Summits ; an eval Germen 
ſupporting a fingle Style, which divides into 4 Parts at 
the Top which 5 — aſunder, and are crowned by oblong 
irregular Stigmas. The Germen afterwards becomes a 
roundiſh Berry full of a clammy Juice, incloſing a rugged 
Stone toith two Lobes or Cells. 

The Species are, 

1. CoLLococcus foliis oblongo-ovatis rugeſit venoſit, 
floribus laxt racemoſit. Brown. Hiſt. Jam. 167. Collo- 
coccus with cblong, oval, rough, veined Leaves, and 
Flowers growing in looſe Bunches. This is the Ceraſa 
Americana, rugoſis foliis, fruflu viſcaſo. Pluk. Tab. 158. 
f. 1. American Cherry, with rough Leaves, and a 
clammy Fruit, called Clammy Cherry. 

3. Coilococcus platypbyllus major, racemis umbel- 
latis. Brown, Hiſt. Jam. 168. Greater Callacaccus with 
broad Leaves, and branching Umbels. This is the 
Prunus racemoſa, foliis oblongis birſutis maximis, fructu ru- 
bro. Shan. Cat. Jam. 184. The broad-leaved Cherry. 

The 1ſt Sort grows naturally in Jamaica, and other 
Illands in the Weſt-Indies, where it riſes with a ſtrait 
Trunk to the Height of 30 or 40 Feet, ſending out 
Branches by 'Threes at each Divifion; they are covered 
with a dark gray Bark, and garniſhed with oblong Leaves 
which are rough and veined; they are 5 or 6 Irches long, 
and 2 and a Half broad, ſtanding on ſhort Foot Stalks. 
'The Flowers are produced in looſe Bunches at the Fnds 
of the Branches; theſe are ſucceeded by ſpherical Ber- 
ries of a ſcarlet Colour full of a clammy Juice, incloſing 
a rugged Stone. 

The 2d Sort grows naturally in Jamaica, where it 
riſes to the Height of 50 Feet. The Bark of the Stem 
is furrowed and gray; the Branches are crooked; the 
Leaves are a Foot anda Half long, and 8 or g Inches 
broad; they are rough and downy, and ſtand on ſhort 
Foot Stalks. The Flowers are produced in looſe Bun- 
ches at the End of the Branches, which are ſucceeded 
by oval Berries about the Size of ſmall Cherries. 

The 1ſt Sort has been ſeveral Years in the Gardens 
of the Curious, where it has riſen to the Height of 10 or 
12 Feet, but has not. produced either Flowers or Fruit in 
England ſo far as I can learn. The 2d Sort is at preſent 
very rare in this Country. | 

They are propagated by Seeds, which muſt be procur- 
ed from the We/l-Indies. "Theſe ſhould be ſown in Pots, 
and plunged in a hot Bed of Tan; when the Plants 
come up, they ſhould be treated in the ſame 9 as the 


Malpigbia, with whoſe Culture theſe Plants will thrive 


very well, to which tke Reader is deſired to turn. 
OLOCYNTHIS. Se Cucurbita, 
COLUMBINE. See 2 
COLUMNEA\ Plum, Nev. Gen. 28. Tab. 33. Lin. 
Gen. Plant. 510. The Title wasgiven to it by Plumier, 
in Honour of Fabius Columna, à Nobleman of: Rome, 
who has publiſhed two curious Books of Botany. 
The Characters are, 
The Flower hath a. permazent Empalement of one Leaf, 
ut into 5 Parti at the Top ;.it bath one-Prtal,. of the (rin- 


ube of 


COL 


gent) er grining Kind, baving a long ſwelling Tude, di- 
vided above into two Lips, the upper being erefl, concave, 
and intire, the lower is divided into 3 Parts which ſpread 
open: It bath 4 Stamina, tw being longer than the other ; 
theſe are inclaſed in the upper Lip, and are terminated 
by ſingle Summits. In The Center is ſituated the roundifh 
Germen, ſupporting a ſlender Style, crowned by a bifid acute 
Stigma. The Germen becomes a globular Berry with twa 
Cells, fit ting on the Empalement, and is of the ſame Mag- 
nitude, containing feveral oblong Seeds. 
There is but one Species of this Genus known, viz. 

CoLuMNEa. Lin. Sp. Plant. 638. This is the Cælum- 
nea ſcandent, pbærnices flore, fructu albo Plum. Nov. Gen. 
28. Climbing Columnea with a ſcarlet Flower, ard a 
white Fruit. Plumier mentions a Variety, with a yel- 
lowiſh Flower and white Fruit. But this is only a Varia- 
tion ſuppoſed to have riſen from the Seeds of the firſt. 

I received Seeds of the 1ſt Sort from Carthagena in 
New Spain, where the Plants grew naturally. This hath 
a climbing Stalk, which faſtens to the neighbouring 
Plants whereby it is ſupported. The Leaves are oval, 
ſawed on the Edges, and ſtand on ſhort Foot Stalks, 
theſe and alſo the Stalks arc very hairy ; but the Plants 
decayed the following Year, before they produced any 
Flowers, ſo | can give no Deſcription of them. 

Theſe Plants are Natives of the warmeſt Parts of 
America; ſo are too tender to live in England, unleſs pre- 
ſerved in the Stove. They are propagated by Seeds, 
which muſt be ſown in a good hot Bed; when the 
Plants come up, they muſt be treated as other tender 
exoticks, which are kept in the Bark Stove. 

COLUTEA. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 649. Lin. Gen. Plant, 
776. Bladder Sena, in French, Baguenaudier. 

The Charader: are, 

The Flower bath a Bell. ſbaped permanet Empalement of 
one Leaf, indented in 5 Parts. The Flower is of the Butter- 


fly Kind. The Standard, Wings, and Keel, vary in their 


Figure in different Species. It. bath 10 Stamina, g of which 
are joined, and the otber flands ſeparate, which are termi- 
nated by ſingle Summits. In the Center is ſituated an oblong 
compreſſed Germen, ſupporting a riſing Style, crowned by 
a Bearded Line, extended from the Middle of the upper Part 
of tbe Style. The Germen becomes abroad — Pod with 
one Cell, including ſeveral Kidney-ſhaped Sceds. 
The Species are. 

1. Col ur EA arborea, foliolis obeordatir. H. C. Tree 
Bladder: Sena with the ſmaller Leaves Heart-ſhaped. Co» 
lutea — C. B. P. Common Bladder Sena. 

2. CoLuTEA foliolis ovatis integerrimis, caule fruticoſo. 
Shrubby Bladder Sena with oval — j 2 | 

3. CoLuTEa foliclis cordatis minoribus, caule fruticsſo. 
Bladder Sena with ſmaller Heart-ſhaped Leaves, and a 
ſhrubby Stalk. "This is the Co/atea Orientalis flore ſon- 
guinei coloris, lutea maculs notate. Tourn, Faſtern Blads 
— with a Blood- coloured Flower, ſpotted with 
yellow. f . 

4 CoturxA foliolis cvato-oblongir; Hert. Cliff. 366. 
Shrubby Bladder Sena with oblong oval Leaves. This 
is the Colutea Ætbiopica flore pharnices, folio Barbe Jovis. 
Breyn. Cent. 1. 73. Atbiepian Bladder Sena with a ſcar- 
let Flower, and a Jupiter's Beard Leaf. | 

5. CoLuTea foliolis ovatis, emarginatis, leguminibius 
oßlongis comprefſ's E r caule arbereo, Bladder _ 
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with oval Leaves indented at the Top, oblong, com- 
prefled, pointed Pods, and a Tree- like Stalk. Dr. Pluke- 
wet titles it Colutea Vere Crucis veſicaria. Alm. 111. Pl. 
165. J. 3. Bladder Sena of Vera Cruz. 

6. COLUTEA berbacea feliis linearibus. Hort. Up. 266. 
Herbaceous Bladder Sena with narrow Leaves. This is 
the Calutea Africana annua, foliolis parvis, mucronatis, 
veſiculis compreſſis. Hort. Amſt. African annual Bladder 
Sena with ſmall pointed Leaves, and compreſſed Pods. 

7. COLUTEA caulibus procumbentibus, foliolis ovato- 
linearibus, tomentoſis, floribus alaribus pedunculis longiſſi- 
mis. Bladder Sena with trailing Stalks, oval narrow 
Leaves, which are woolly, and Flowers growing from the 
Sides of the Stalks with very long Foot Stalks. 

The iſt Sort is commonly cultivated in the Nurſery 
Gardens, as a flowering. Shrub, to adorn Plantations. 
This grows naturally in Auftria, the South of France 
and Italy, from whence the Seeds were originally brought 

do England; this bath ſeveral woody Stems, which grow 
to the Height of 12 or 14 Feet, ſending out many 
woody Branches, garniſhed with winged Leaves, compoſed 
of 4 or 5 Pair of oval Leaves placed oppoſite, and ter- 
minated by an odd one ; theſe are indented at the Top, 
and of a grayiſh Colour. The Flowers come out from 
the Wings of the Leaves upon flender Foot Stalks, a- 
' bout two Inches long, each ſuſtaining two or three 
Flowers of the Butterfly Kind, whoſe Standard is re- 
flexed and large. The Flowers are yellow, with a dark- 
coloured Mark on each Petal ; theſe are ſucceeded by in- 
flated Pods, an Inch and a Half long, having a Seam on 
the upper Side, containing a ſingle Row of Kidney- 
ſhaped Seeds, faſtened to a Placenta. It flowers in June 
and Fuly, and the Seeds ripen in Autumn. There is a 


Variety with reddiſh Pods, which is equally common 


in the Gardens, and is ſuppoſed to be only accidental, for 
the Plants do not differ in any other Part. 

The Seeds of the 2d Sort were brought from the 
Levant by the Reverend Dr. Pocock, which ſucceeded in 
the Garden at Chelſea, and ſince Dr. Ruſſel, who reſided 
many Years at Aleppo, brought over dried Samples of 
this Sort, which he aſſures me grow common near that 
City. This ſeldom grows more than 6 or 7 Feet high; 
the Branches are very flender, and ſpread out on every 
Side; theſe are garniſhed with winged Leaves, compoſed 
of 9 Pair of ſmall, oval, entire Lobes, terminated by 
an odd one; the Flowers ftand upon flender Foot Stalks 
about the ſame Length of the former. The Flowers 
are alſo like thoſe, but are of a brighter yellow. This 
Sort begins to flower early in May, and continues flower- 
ing till the Middle of Oober. 

The 3d Sort was diſcovered by Dr. Tournefort in the 
Levant, from whence he ſent the Seeds to the Royal 
Garden at Paris, where they fucceeded, and ſince have 
been communicated to moſt of the curious Gardens in 
Europe. This hath a woody Stem, which ſends out many 
Branches on every Side, and riſes about 7 or 8 Feet ; 
theſe are not ſo ſtrong as thoſe of the firſt Sort, and are 
garniſhed with winged Leaves, compoſed of 5 or 6 Pair 
of ſmall Heart-ſhaped Lobes, terminated by an odd one. 
The Flowers proceed from the Side of the Branches, 
ſtanding on Foot Stalks, each ſuſtaining 2 or 3 Flowers, 
ſhaped like thoſe of the firſt Sort, but ſmaller; they are 
of a dark red Colour, marked with yellow, and ap» 
Pear in June; the Seeds. rigen in Autumn. 
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The 4th Sort grows naturally in Athbiopia, Thi, 
hath a weak ſhrubby Stalk, which ſends out many Side 
Branches growing ere, and garniſhed with equal wing. 
ed Leaves, compoſed of 10 or 12 Pair of ſmall, oval, 
oblong, hoary Lobes. The Flowers are produced at 
the upper Part of the Branches, from the Wings of 
the Leaves, each Foot Stalk ſuſtaining 3 or 4 ſcarlet 
Flowers, longer than thoſe of the other Sorts, but not 
reflexed ; theſe are ſucceeded by inflated Pods, containing 
one Row of Kidney-ſhaped Seeds. The uſual Time of 
its Flowering is in June, but when the Seeds are ſown 
early in the Spring, the Plants frequently flower the fol- 
lowing Autumn. | 

The 5th Sort was fent me from La Vera Cruz, in 
New Spain, in 1730. This hath a ſhrubby Stalk, which 
riſes to the Height of 12 or 14 Feet, ſending out many 
Branches, garniſhed with winged Leaves, compoled of 
three Pair of oval Lobes, terminated by an odd one; 
theſe are indented at the Top, and of a light green. The 
Flowers are of a bright yellow, and ſtand two or three 
upon each Foot Stalk ; theſe are ſucceeded by compreſſed 
Pods near four Inches Jong, which end in long Points, 

The 6th Sort grows naturally at the Cape of Gord 
Hape. This is an annual of little Beauty, fo is rarely 
cultivated but in Botanick Gardens for Variety. This 
riſes with a ſlender herbaceous Stalk about a Foot high, 
dividing upward into three or four Branches, garniſhed 
with winged Leaves, compoſed of 5 or 6 Pair of very 
narrow Lobes, near an Inch long, which are a little 
boary. The Flowers are ſmall, of a purpliſh Colour, 
ſtanding 3 together on ſlender Foot Stalks, and ſucceeded 
by flat oval Pods, each containing 2 or 3 Kidney-ſhaped 
Seeds. It flowers in Fuly, the Seeds ripen in Autumn, 
and the Plant decays ſoon after. 

The Seeds of the 7th Sort were ſent me from the 
Cape of Good Hape, in 1753, which have ſucceeded in 
the Garden at Chelſea, This Plant hath many flender 
herbaceous Stalks, which trail on the Ground, and are 
divided into many ſmaller Branches, garniſhed with 
winged Leaves, compoſed of 12 or 14 Pair of ſmall, 
narrow, oval Lobes, terminated by an odd one; theſe, 
and alſo the Stalks, are covered with a whitiſh Down. 
The Flowers are very ſmall, of a purple Colour, and 
ſtand upon very long ſlender Foot Stalks, each ſuſtaining 
3 or 4 Flowers; theſe are ſucceeded by compreſſed Pods 
little more than Half an Inch long, which are a little 
bent like a Sickle, each containing a ſingle Row of ſmall 
Kidney-ſhaped Seeds. It flowers in June and July, and 
the Seeds ripen in Autumn. This is a perennial Plant, 
which, if ſheltered in Winter, will continue ſeveral 
Years, but the Branches do not extend more than a Foot 


in Length, and unleſs they are ſupported, always trail 


upon the Ground. 

The three firſt mentioned Sorts are very hardy Shrubs, 
which thrive in the open Air extremely well, ſo are ge- 
nerally propagated for Sale-in the Nurſery Gardens, but 
the iſt Sort hath been long in England, fo is more gene- 
rally known and propagated, than either of the other, 
which have been but few Years in the Engliſb Gardens. 


The 3d Sort is not mentioned in any of the Botanick | 


Books, but as the Seeds ripen here very well, in a few 
Years it may be in as great Plenty as the firſt Sort. 


Theſe. are. propagated by ſowing their ow any. 
A | Time. 
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Time in Spring, in a Bed of common Earth ; and when 
the Plants come up, they muſt be kept clear from Weeds; 
the Michaclmas following they ſhould be tranſplanted 
either into Nurſery Rows, or in Places where they are 
deſigned to remain; for if they are let grow in the Seed 
Bed too long, they are very ſubject to have downright 
Tap Roots, which renders them unfit for Tranſplanta- 
tion ; nor ſhould they be ſuffered to remain too long in 
the Nurſery before they are tranſplanted, for the ſame 
Reaſon. 

The 1 Sort is very proper to intermix with Trees of 
a middling Growth in Wilderneſs Quarters, or in Clumps 
of flowering Trees, where the Oddneſs of their Flowers 
and Pods will make a pretty Variety, eſpecially as they 
continue a long Time in flower; for they uſually begin 
flowering by the End of May, and from that Time to 
September, are ſeldom deſtitute of Flowers. 
> Theſe Trees make great Shoots annually, which are 
frequently broken down by ſtrong Winds in Summer, fo 
that if not ſheltered by other Trees, their Branches 
ſhould be ſupported, otherwiſe they will be broken, and 
ſplit of, whereby the Trees will be rendered unſightly. 

The 3d Sort does not grow ſo tall as the common, 
but makes a more regular Shrub. The Flowers are of 
a duiky red Colour, ſpotted with yellow, fo it makes a 
very pretty Variety, and being as hardy as the common 
Sort, may be propagated by Seeds in the ſame Manner. 

The 4th Sort is tender, ſo will not bear ſevere Win- 
ters in the open Air in England; but, in mild Winters, 


if planted in a dry Soil, and warm Situation, they will 


thrive very well; and thoſe Plants which hve abroad, 
will lower much ſtronger, and. make a finer Appearance, 
than thoſe which are preſerved in the Green-houſe, for 
theſe Plants require a large Share of Air, otherwiſe 
they are apt to draw up weak, fo ſeldom produce their 
Flowers in Plenty; therefore when any of the Plants 
are theltered in Winter, they muſt be placed as near the 
Windows as poſſible, that they. may have all the Ad- 
vantages of Air; and in Spring they muſt be hardened 
to bear the open Air as ſoon as poſſible. 
This Sort is propagated by Seeds as the former; if 
they are ſown early in Spring, upon a warm Border of 
light Earth, the Plants will flower in Augu/t; and, if 
the Autumn proves favourable, will ripen their Seeds 
very well; but ſome ſow the Seeds upon a mode- 
rate hot Bed in Spring, whereby they bring the Plants 
ſo forward as to flower in July, and the Seeds are al- 
ways perfected from theſe Plants; but they ſhould al- 
ways be tranſplanted while young, for they do not bear 
removing well when they are large. This Sort will 
fometimes live in the open Air for 3 or 4 Years, when 
they ſtand in a well ſheltered Situation; and theſe will 
grow to have large Heads, and make a fine Appearance 
when in flower; they will alſo continue much longer in 
Beauty than thoſe which are treated more tenderly. 
Ide 5th Sort grows naturally in a warm Country, fo 
15 too tender to thrive here in the open Air, this 15 pro- 
pagated by Seeds, which muſt be ſown on a hot Bed in 
Spring, and when the Plants are 2 Inches high, they 
ſhould be each tranſplanted into a ſmall Pot, filled 
with light Earth, and then plunged into a hot Bed of 
Tanners Bark, obſerving to ſhade them till they have 
taken freſh Root, after which they muſt be treated as 
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other Plants from the ſame Climate, always keeping 
them in a Stove of a moderate "Temperature of Heat. 

The 6th Sort is a low annual Plant, feldom growing 
more than 18 Inches high; the Flowers being ſmall, 
and having little Beauty, it is ſeldom preſerved but in 
Botanick Gardens; the Seeds of this muſt be fown up- 
on a moderate hot Bed in Spring; and the Plants put in- 
to ſmall Pots, and brought forward in another hot Bed ; 
in July they will flower, when they may be expoſed to 
the open Air, in a warm Situation, where the Seeds will 
ripen in September, and the Plants ſoon after decay. 

The 7th Sort may be raiſed on a moderate hot Bed in 
Spring, and afterward expoſed to the open Air in Sum- 
mer, but in Winter they muſt be ſheltered under a 
Frame, otherwiſe the Froſt will deſtroy them. 

COLUTEA SCORPIOIDES. See Emerus. 

COLLIFLOWER. See Braſſica. 

COMA AUREA. See Chry ſocoma. 

COMARUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 563. Fentaphylloider. 
Teurn. Inſt. R. H. 298. Marſh Cinquefoil. 

The Cbaraclers are, 

The Flower bath a large ſpreading Empalement of one 
Leaf, divided into 10 Parts at the Top, which is coloured. 
It bath five oblong Petals, which are _ in the Empale- 
ment, but are much ſmaller. It hath 20 permanent Sta- 
mina, which are inſerted into the Empalement, and are ter- 
minated by Moon-ſbaped Summits. It bath a great Num- 
ber of ſmall roundiſh Germen collected into a Head, having 
ſhort ſingle Styles ariſing from their Sides, which are 
ed crowned by fingle Stigmas. The common Receptacle be- 
comes a large fleſhy Fruit, baving many pointed Seeds ad- 
bering to it. 

We know but one diſtinct Species of this Genus, viz. 

Comarum. Fl. Lapp. 214. This is the Pentapbyl- 
loides paluſtre rubrum. Inſt. R. H. 298. Red Marſh 
Baſtard Cinquefoil, and the Quinquefolium paluſtre ru- 
brum. C. B. P. 326. Red Marſh Cinquefoil. 

There is a Variety of this, which grows plentifully in 
Ireland, and alſo in the North of England, from whence 
I have procured many of the Plants, which after one 
Year's Growth in the Garden, have been fo like the 
common Sort, as not to be diſtinguiſhed from it, ſo that 
the different Appearance which it has in the Places where 
it grows naturally, may be ſuppoſed to ariſe from the Soil 
and Situation. This is by Dr. Plukenet, titled Pentaphyllum 
paluſtre rubrum, craſſis & villofis foltis Succicum, & Hi- 
bernicum, Alm. 284. Red Marſh Cinquefoil of Swe- 
den and Ireland, with thick and hairy Leaves. 

This Plant hath creeping woody Roots, which ſend 
out many black Fibres, penetrating deep into the Ground, 
from which ariſe many rediſh Stalks, about two Feet 
high, which generally incline to the Ground; theſe are 
garniſhed at each Joint with one winged Leaf, compoſed 
of 5, 6, or 7 Lobes, which riſe above each other, the 
Middle being the largeſt; the lower diminiſhing, and 
with their Baſe embrace the Stalks; theſe are deeply ſaw- 
ed on their Edges, ſmooth above, of a light green, and 
hoary on their under Side. The Flowers are produced 

at the Top of the Stalks, 3 or 4 together on ſhort Foot 
Stalks; theſe have a large ſpreading Empalement, which 
is red on the upper Side, and divided at the Top into 10 
Parts; in the Center fits the five Petals, which are red, 
and not more than a 3d Part the Size of the Empale- 
| __ 7 | ment z 
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ment; within theſe are ſituated many Germen, attend- 
ed by about 20 Stamina, terminated by dark Summits. 
After the Flower is paſt, the Receptacle which fits in 
the Bottom of the Empalement, becomes a fleſhy 
Fruit, ſomewhat like a Strawberry, but flatter, includ- 
ing a great Number of pointed Seeds. It flowers in Fuly, 
and the Seeds ripen in Autumn. 

As theſe Plants are Natives of Bogs, they are with 


Difficulty preſerved in Gardens, for they muſt be plant- 


ed in a Soil as near to that of their natural Growth as 
poſſible, they are very apt to ſpread much at the Root, 
when in a proper Situation; ſo whoever is inclinable 
to preſerve theſe Plants, may remove them from the 
Places of their Growth in O#ober ; and if they are 
planted on- a Bog, there will be no Danger of ſucceed- 
ing. There are a few of theſe now growing upon a Bog 
at Hampſtead, which were planted there ſome Years ago ; 


but the neareſt Place to London, where they grow wild 


in Plenty, is in the Meadows near Guilford in Surry. 

COMMELINA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 58. Plum. Nov. 
Gen. 48. Tab. 38. Zanonia. Plum. Nov. Gen. 38. Tab. 38. 
This Plant was fo called by Father Plumier, from Dr 
Gommeline, a famous Profeſſor of Botany at Amſterdam. 

The Characters are, 

It hath à permanent Spatha, which is large, Heart- 
ſhaped, compreſſed, and ſbut together. The Flawer bath 
6 concave Petals, 3 or 4 of which are ſmall and oval, 

(theſe are frequently taken for the Empalement ) the others 
are large, roundiſb, and coloured! It bath 3 Neftariums, 
(which have been ſuppoſed to be Stamina) ; theſe have proper 
Stamina, which 77 borizonal, and are ſhaped like a Croſs. 
There are 3 Awl-ſhaped Stamina, which recline, and fit a- 
bout thoſe of the Nefarium, which are terminated by oval 
Summits. In the Center is ſituated a roundiſh Germen, ſup- 
porting a twining Style, crowned by a ſingle Stigma. The 
Germen becomes a naked ghbular Capſule, with 3 Furrows, 
having 3 Cells, each containing 2 angular Seeds. 

The Species are, 

1. COMMELINA corollis inequalibus, foliis ovato-lonces- 
latis, acutis, caule procumbente, glabro, Hort. Upſal. 18. 
Commelina with unequal Petals, oval, Spear-ſhaped, point- 
ed Leaves, and a ſmooth trailing Stalk. This is the 
Commelina procumbens annua, ſap>narie felis, Hort, Elth. 
Annual trailing Commelina with a Sopewort Leaf. 

2. COMMELINA corollis inequalibus, foliis ovato-lances- 
latis, caule erecto, ſcabro, ſimpliciſſimo. Hort. Upſal. 18. 
Commelina with unequal Petals, oval Spear- ſhaped Leaves, 
with a ſingle, upright, rough Stalk. This is the Comme- 
lina erecta, ampliora ſubceruleo flore. Hort. Elth. 94. Up- 
right Commelina with a larger bluiſh Flower. 

3. CommELiNA corollis inequalibus, foltis laceolatis, 
glabris, obtuſis, caule repente. Lin. Sp. Plant. 41. Com- 
melina with unequal Petals, ſmooth, Spear-ſhaped, ob- 
tuſe Leaves, and a creeping Stalk, This is the Comme- 
lina procumbens, flore lutes. Prod. Leyd. 538. Trailing 
Commelina with a yellow Flower. 

4. CommeLINA corollis equalibus, foliis ovato-lanceo- 
latis, ſubcilliatic. Hort. Upſal. 18. Commelina with equal 
Petals and oval Spear-ſhaped Leaves, hairy on their an- 
der Side. This is the Commelina radice anecampſerotidis. 
Hort. Elib. 94. Commelina with a Root like Orpine. 

5. CoMMELINA corollis equalibus pedunculis incrafſa- 
tis, feliis lineari-hanceolatis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 41. Commelina 

with equal Petals, thick Foot Stalks, and narrow Speat- 
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ſhaped Leaves. This is the Zanznia graminea perfaliata. 
Plum. Perfoliate Zanonia with Graſs Leaves, 

There are ſome others of this Genus, but thoſe here 
enumerated, are all I have ſeen in England. 

The iſt Sort grows naturally in the Iſfands in the V. 
Indies, and in Africa; this is an annual Plant, which 
hath ſeveral trailing Stalks, near 2 Feet long, theſe put 
out Roots at the Joints, which ſtrike into the Ground; 
at each Joint is placed one oval, Spear-ſhaped Leaf, end- 
ing in a Point, which embraces the Stalk with its Baſe, 
and hath feveral longitudinal Veins: They are of a 
deep green, and ſmooth. The Flowers come out from 
the Boſom of the Leaves, included in a Spatha, which 
is compreſſed and ſhut up, each having 2 or 3 Flowers, 
ſtanding upon ſhort Foot Stalks, they are compoſed of 
2 large blue Petals, and 4 ſmaller green ones, which 
have generally been termed the Empalement of the 
Flower; within theſe are ſituated 3 Nectariums, each 
having a flender Stamina fixed on the Side, theſe ſur- 
round the Germen, which becomes a roundith Capſule 
having 3 Cells, in each of theſe is lodged two angular 
Seeds. It flowers in June and July, and the Seeds ripen 
in Autumn. This was titled, Ephemeren flore dipetaly, by 
ſome of the older Writers in Botany. 

The 2d Sort grows naturally in Pen/y/vania, from 
whence I received the Seed; this hath a perennial Root 
compoſed of many white Fibres, the Stalks rife 18 Inches 
high, are upright, rough, herbaceous, and about the 
Size of Quills, theſe have a fingle Leaf at each Joint, 
which are ſhaped like thoſe of the firit Sort, and em- 
brace the Stalks with their Baſe, the Flowers come 
out from the Boſom of de Leaves at the upper Part 


of the Stalk, fitting upon ſhort Foot Stalks; theſe are 


of a pale bluiſh Colour, and are ſucceeded by Sceds as 
the firſt Sort. This flowers about the fame Time with 

the ficſt, but the Seeds do not often ripen in England, 
The 3d Sort grows naturally in Africa; this Wath a 
fibrous ; "how which ſends out many trailing Stalks 3 
Feet long, theſe ſend out Roots at every Joint, and from 
them many more Shoots are produced, ſo that where 
the Plants are in a proper Degree of Warmth, and have 
Room to ſpread, they will cover a large Surface ot 
Ground. The Leaves are very like thoſe of the firſt; 
but the Flowers are larger and of a deep yellow; the 
Petals are Heart-ſhaped, and the Seed Veſſels are larger. 

This flowers in July, and the Seeds ripen in Autumn. 
The 4th Sort grows naturally near old Vera Cruz in 
New Spain, from whence the Seeds were ſent me. This 
hath a thick fleſhy Root compoſed of ſeveral Tubes, 
ſomewhat like thoſe of the Ranunculus, ſeveral joining 
together at the Top, where they form a Head, and di- 
miniſh gradually downward ; from this ariſe one or two 
inclining Stalks, which ſend out Side Branches, from 
their lower Parts; theſe are garniſhed with oval, Spear- 
ſhaped Leaves, Part of which have long Foot Stalks, 
the others embrace the Stalks with their Baſe, they 
have ſhort Hairs on their under Side, and toward the 
Stalk, but are ſmooth above, of a deep green Colour, 
and cloſe every Evening, or m cold Weather, The 
Flowers are produced toward the upper Part of the 
Stalks, from the Boſom of the Leaves, ſtanding upon 
flender Foot Stalks; theſe are compoſed of 3 blue Pe- 
tals pretty large and roundiſh, and 3 ſmalier which are 
f b green; 
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een ; the Sceds are like thoſe of the other Sorts. It 
flowers in June, July, and Auguſt, and the Seeds ripen 
in Autumn, ſoon after which the Stalks decay, but the 
Roots may be preſerved 2 or 3 Years. 

The 5th Sort grows naturally in the Weft-Indies, the 
seeds were ſent me from the Iſland of Barbuda, This 
hath trailing Stalks like the firſt, garniſhed with nar- 
row graſſy Leaves, embracing the Stalks, with their 
Baſe; the Flowers are produced at the End of the 
Stalks, upon thick Foot Stalks, 3 Flowers generally ſittin 
on each. They have 3 equal large Petals of a Sky Blue, 
and 3 ſmaller which are green. Theſe flower in fu'y 
and Auguſt, but have not perfected Seeds in England. 

All the Sorts are propagated by Seeds; the firſt will 
come if ſown in the full Ground; but if the Seeds are 
ſown upon a warm Border of light Earth in Autumn, 
the Plants will rife early in Spring; ſo from theſe good 
Seeds may be expected if the Seaſon proves favourable, 
whereas thoſe which are ſown in Spring, often lie long 
in the Ground, and rarely ripen their Sced. Theſe Plants 
have but little Beauty, ſo that 2 or 3 of each Sort, is 
ſufficient ; if the Seeds are ſown in Antumn where the 
Plants are deſigned to remain, or the Seeds permitted to 
ſcatter, the Plants will require no Care but to keep 
them clear from Weeds. 

The 2d Sort hath a perennial Root; this ſeldom 
ripens Seeds in England, but the Roots ſend out Offs ets, 
by which it is eaſily propagated. This is too tender to 
live in the open Air in Winter, therefore ſhould be 
planted in Pots, and ſheltered under a common Frame, 
and expoſed abroad in Summer; the beſt "Time to tranſ- 
plant and part theſe Roots is about the End of March. 

The other Sorts are tender, ſo their Seeds muſt be 
ſown on a moderate hot Bed in Spring, and when the 
Plants are two Inches high, they ſhould be tranſplanted 
to à freſh hot Bed to bring them forward; when 
they have taken freſh Root, they ſhould have a large 
Share of ſreſh Air every Day in warm Weather, to 
prevent their growing weak, and in June they may be 
carefully taken up and tranſplanted on a warm Border 
of light Earth, obſerving to ſhade them. till they have 


- taken freſh Root, after which they will require no other 


Care, but to keep them clean from Weeds. With 
this Management the Plants will flower and produce 
good Seeds. 

The 3d and 4th Sorts may be continued, if they are 
planted in Pots, and placed in the bark Stove in Autumn; 
or if the Roots of the 4th Sort are taken out of the 
Ground in Autumn, and kept in a warm Place in Win- 
ter, they may be plante q on a hot Bed in Spring to for- 
ward their ſhooting, and theſe will produce ſtronger 
Plants than thoſe which riſe from: Seeds. 

COMMONS and COMMON. FIELDS. See Land. 

COMPARTMENTS are Beds, Plats, Borders, and 
Walks, laid out according to the Form of the Ground, 
and Ingenuity of the Artiſt, and depend more on a good 
F. ncy than any Rules. Theſe are Diverſities in Knots, 
Flower Gardens, or Parterres, of which there are great 
Variety, and may be diverſified infinitely, according to 
the Fancy of the Deſigner. | 
Plain Compartments are Pieces of Ground divided 
into equal Squares and Flower Beds, marked out by the 
Line, of equal Length and Breadth, 
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Some Perſons allow to theſe Squares, Borders of 2 
Feet in Breadth, and not more, if the Plat of Ground 
be ſmall ; but if they be reaſonably large, 3 Feet; and 
they edge the Borders with Box, or upright hardy 
Thyme, or ſome other aromatick Herbs or Flowers, tor 
the Sake of the greater Neatneſs. 

In order to preſerve the Paths and Alleys firm, even, 
and durable, they lay them with a Coat of Sand or 
Gravel, 2 or 5 Inches thick, keeping them hoed and 
weeded as often as there is occaſion. 

Theſe were much eſteemed by the French, whoſe 
Gardens were all laid out into ſeveral Compartments, 
Salons, Boſquets, &c. after the Manner of Architects in 
Buildings ; but theſe ſtiff, unnatural Gardens are now 
juſtly exploded, and a much better Taſle has of late 

revailed in the Engliſh Gardens. 

COMPOSTS in Huſbandry and Gardening ſignify 
ſeveral Sorts of Soils or earthy Matter mixed together, 
in order to make a Manure for aſſiſting the natural 
Farth in the Work of Vegetation, by way of Amend- 
ment or Improvement. 

Compoſts are various, and ought to be fo, according 
to the different Nature or Quality of the Soils which 
they are deſigned to meliorate: And according as the 
Land is either light, ſandy, looſe, heavy, clayey, or clod- 
- A light looſe Land requires a Compoſt of a heavy 

ature, as the Scouring of deep Ditches, Ponds, c. 

So on the other hand, a Land that is heavy, clayey, 
or cloddy, requires a Compoſt of a more fprightly and 
fiery Nature, that will inſinuate itſelf into the lampiſh 
Clods ; which if they were not thus managed, would 
very much obſtruct the Work of Vegetation. 

The great Uſe of Compoſts is for ſuch Plants as are 
preſerved in Pots of Tubs; or in ſmall Beds or Borders 
of Flower Gardens; which is what I ſhall here men- 
tion, and ſhall treat of thoſe Compoſts or Dreſſings, 
which are uſed in Gardens and Fields, under the Ar- 
ticles of Dung and Manure. 

As ſome Plants delight in a rich light Soil, others in- 
a poor ſandy Soil, and ſome in a loamy Soil; ſo there 
ſhould be different Compoſts prepared, in all thoſe Gar- 
dens, where a great Variety of Plants are cultivated : 
And this is much more neceſſary in Countries at a great 
Diſtance from London; than in the Neighbourhood of 
it, becauſe there is fo great Variety of Lands, within- 
10 Miles round Londen, which have been ſo long dref- 
ſed, and cultivated, that a Supply of Earth fit for all. 
Sorts of Plants, may be eafily procured; but in ſome 
Places which are at a Diſtance from large Towns, it is 
very difficult to procure a Quantity of Earth proper 
for the choicer Sort of Flowers and Plants; therefore 
the Compoſts will require more Care, and ſhould be mixed 
a conſiderable Fime longer before they are uſed; that 
they may have the Advantage of Heat and Cold, to me- 
liorate and improve them; and ſhould be frequently 
turned over, that the Parts may be well mixed and incor- 
porated, and the Clods well broken and divided. 

Almoſt every one who hath written on this Subject, 
hath directed the upper Surface of Earth from a Paſ- 
ture Ground, for one of the principal Ingredients, in 
moſt Compoſts for Plants; which is certainly a very good 
one provided it has Time to meliorate before it is uſed z 
for. it this is mixed up haſtily, aud put into Pots or — 

ore 
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before it has had a Winter's Froſt, and Summer's Heat, 
to looſen the Parts effectually; it will unite and cake 
together, ſo hard, as to ſtarve the Plants that are put 
into it. For all Earth when put into Pots or "Tubs, 
is much more apt to bind, than when it is in Beds; 
therefore ſhould be in Proportion made looſer, accord- 
ing to the Nature of the Plants for which it is deſigned, 
than when it is intended for Beds or Borders. So that 
if this Earth from a Paſture, cannot be prepared and 
mixed at leaſt one Year before it is uſed; it will be 
much better to take the Earth of a Kitchen Garden 
which has been well wrought and dunged ; but this 
ſhould be clear from all Roots of Trees and bad Weeds. 
If this Earth is well mixed with the other Parts ſix 
Months, and often turned over, it will be fitter for 
Pots and Tubs, than the other will in twice that "Time, 
as I have frequently experienced, ſo can write from 
Knowledge, nor from Theory. This Earth being the 
rincipal Ingredient in Compoſts deſigned for ſuch 
lants as require a rich Soil; the next is a Quantity of 
very rotten Dung, from old hot Beds; or for thoſe 
Plants which delight in a cool Soil, a Quantity of rotten 
Neats Dung is preferable. The Proportion of this muſt 
be according to the Quality of the Earth; for if that 
15 poor, there ſhould be one third Part of Dung, but if 
it be rich, a 4th Part or leſs will be ſufficient. Theſe, 
when well incorporated and the Parts divided, will re- 
quire no other Mixture, unleſs the Earth is inclinable to 
bind, in which Caſe it will be proper to add, ſome Sand 
or Sea Coal Aſhes to it; if Sea Sand can be eaſily pro- 
duced, that is the beſt, the next to that is drift Sand ; 
but that from Pits is by no means proper. The Propor- 
tion of this muſt be according to the Nature of the 
Earth, for if that is ſtiff, there muſt be a greater Pro- 
rtion uſed, but this ſhould not exceed a fifth Part, un- 
eſs it is very ſtrong, in which Caſe it will require a 
longer Time to lie, and muſt-be often turned over be- 
fore it is uſed. | 
The next Compoſt, for Plants which do not require 
ſo good Earth, and naturally grow on looſe Soils, ſhould 
be half of the before mentioned Earth from a Paſture, 
or that from a Kitchen Garden; and if theſe are 
inclinable to bind, there ſhould be a third Part Sand, 
and the other Part rotten Tan, which will be of great 
_ Uſe = keep the Parts divided, and let the Moiſture 
ſs off. 
"The Compoſition for moſt of the ſucculent Plants, is 
prepared with the following Materials; the Earth from 
a Common, where it is light, taken on the Surface, one 
Half, the other Half Sea or drift Sand, and old Lime 
Rubiſh ſcreened of equalParts ; theſe, well mixed and of- 
ten turned over, I have found to anſwer better than any 
other Compoſt, for moſt of the very ſucculent Plants. 
The other Sort of Compoſt, which is deſigned for 
Plants which delight in a very looſe, light, rich Earth ; 
ſhould be made of light Earth taken trom a Kitchen 
Garden, which has been well dunged, and thoroughly 
wrought, like thoſe near London, one Half; of rotten 
'Tanners Bark one Third, and the other Part Mud from 
the ſcouring of Ditches, or from the Bottoms of Ponds, 
where the Soil is fat : But this Mud ſhould lie expoſed 
in ſmall Heaps a whole Year, and often turned over 


before it is mixed with the other, and afterward ſre- 


CON 
quently turned and mixed, for eight Months or a Year 
before it is uſed, | 5, 

In all Mixtures, where rotten Wood may be required 
if the rotten Tanners Bark, which is taken from old het 
Beds is uſed, that will anſwer every Purpoſe of the 
other; and wherever Sand is neceſſary in any Compoſt, 
the Sea Sand ſhould always be prefered to all other, a 
it abounds with more Salts; but this ſhould not be uſed 
freſh, becauſe the Salts ſhould be cxpoſed to the Air, 


which will looſen the Particles, and thereby render them 


better adapted for the Nutriment of Vegetables, 

There are ſome who have directed the Uſe of rotten 
Leaves of Vegetables, as an excellent Ingredient in 
Compoſts ; but from many years Experience, I can af. 
firm, they are of little Uſe, and contain the leaſt Quan- 
tity of vegetable Paſture, of any Drefſing which is uſed. 
Others, who never have had any Experience in the 
Culture of Plants, have directed different Compoſts for 
almoſt every Plant; ard theſe conſiſt of ſuch a Variety 
of Ingredients, as greatly to reſemble the Preſcriptions 
of a Quack Doctor; ſor no Perſon who has been con- 
verſant in the Buſineſs of Gardening, could be guiliy of 
ſuch groſs Abſurdity : For it is well known, that a few 
difterent Compoſts will be ſufficient for all the known 
Plants in the World. But thoſe who pretend to give 
Directions for the Culture of Plants from Theory only, 
begin at the wrong End, for the true Knowledge of 
Gardening or Agriculture, muſt be from Experience, 
and 1s not to be obtained in a Garret. 

The ſeveral Sorts of Dreſſing for Land, will be par- 
ticularly treated under their reſpective Titles, and in ge- 
neral will be mentioned under the Article of Dung. 

In making any Compoſt, great Care ſhould be had, 
that the ſeveral Parts are properly mixed together, and 
not to have too much of any one Sort thrown together; 
therefore, when 3 or 4 ſeveral Sorts are to be mixed to- 
gether, there ſhould be a Man or two placed to cach 
Sort, in Proportion to the Quantity of each; ſor if two 
Parts of any one Sort are requiſite to be added, there 
ſhould be two Men put to that, and but one to cach of 
the other: And theſe Men mult be careful to ſpread each 
Sort in ſuch a Manner over each other, as that they may 
be exactly mixed together. Another Thing which 
ſhould be obſerved is, never to lay theſe Compoſls in 
too large Heaps, but rather continue them in Length, 
laying them up in a Ridge; ſo that the Sun and Air may 
more eaſily penetrate through it : And, as theſe Com- 
poſts ſhould (if poſſible) be made a Year before they are 
uſed, that they may enjoy a Summer's Sun and Winter's 
Froſt, they ſhould be frequently turned over, which wil! 
prevent the Growth of Weeds, and expole every Part 
of the Heaps equally to the Sun and Air, which is at 
great Advantage to all Sorts of Compoils ; for the more 
they are expoſed to the Influences of theſe, the better 
will the Earth be prepared for Vegetation, this is evinc- 
ed by fallowing of Land, which, when rightly managed, 
is equivalent to a Dreſſing. | 

COMPOUND FLOWERS are ſuch as conſiſt of 
many Florets, or Semiflorets, or both together, which 
are included in one common Empalement, ſo make up 
what is commonly called one whole Flower. 

CONE. A Cone is a hard, dry, Seed Veſſel of a 
Sugar-loaf Figure, conſiſting of ſeveral woody Parts ; 
an 
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ard is, for the moſt part, ſcaly, adhering cloſely tage- 
ther, and ſeparating when ripe, 

CONIFEROUS TREES are fuch as bear Cones; 
as, the Cedar of Lebansn, Fir, Pine, c. 

CONIUM. Lin. Gen, Plant. 299. Cicuta. Teurn, Inſt, 
R. H. 306. Tab. 160. Hemlock, in French Cigue. 

The Charafters are, 

It is an umbelliferous Plant ; the general Umbel is com- 
poſed of ſeveral ſmall ones ter med Rays, which ſpread open, 
which are alſo ſpread in the like Manner. Both theſe bave 
Involucrums, compaſed of many ſhort Leaves. The Petals 
of the greater Umbel are uniform; each Flower is com- 


poſed of 5 unequal Heart-ſbaped Petals which turn inward, 


* they have 5 Stamina, which are terminated by roundiſb 


Summits. The Germen, which is ſituatad under the Flow- 
er, ſupports two reflexed Styles, ' crowned by obtuſe Stig- 
mat. The Germen becomes a roundiſh channeled Fruit, di- 
vided into two Parts, containing two Seeds, which are con- 
vex and furrowed on one Side, and plain on the other. 

The Species are, 


t. Coxtum ſeminibus ſtriatis, foliolis inc iſit. Canium 


with ſtriated Seeds, and ſmaller Leaves cut at the Top. 
This is the Cicuta major. C. B. P. 160. Greater Hemlock. 

2. Cox tu ſeminibus ſtriatis, foliolis tenuioribus. Coni- 
um with ſtriated Seeds and narrower Leaves. This is the 


Cicuta major, foliis tenuioribus. C. B. P. 160. Greater 


Hemlock with narrower Leaves. 

3. Coxiouſſeminibus aculeatis. Hert. Cliff. 92. Hem- 
lock with prickly Seeds. 'T his is the Caucalis Africana, 
falio minore, Rutæ. Boerb. Ind. Alt. Sp. 63. African Cau- 
calis with a ſmaller Rue Leaf. 

The iſt Sort grows naturally on the Side of Banks and 
Roads, in many Parts of England; this is a biennial 
Plant, which periſhes after it hath ripened Seeds. It hath 
a long taper Root like a Parſnep, but much ſmaller. 
The Stalk is ſmooth, ſpotted with purple, and riſes 
from 4, to upwards of 6 Feet high, branching out to- 
ward the Top into ſeveral Stalks; theſe are garniſhed 
with decompounded Leaves, whoſe ſmall Leaves are 
cut at the Top into 3 Parts; theſe are of a lucid green, 
and have a diſagreeable Smell. The Stalks are termina- 
ted by Umbels of white Flowers, each being compoſed 
of about ten Rays (or ſmall Umbels) and theſe have a 
great Number of Flowers, which ſpread open, each fit- 
ting upon a ſender Foot Stalk; the Seeds are ſmall and 
channeled, and like thoſe of Aniſe. It flowers in Jue, 
and the Seeds ripen in Autumn. 

The 2d Sort differs from the firſt, in having taller 
Stalks, which are not ſo much ſpotted. The Leaves are 
much narrower, and of a paler green; and this Difler- 
ence is conſtant, for I have cultivated it near 15 Years 
in the Chelſea Garden,. where it has not varied. The 
Seeds were ſent me from Germany, where it grows na- 
turally. This is biennial as the former. | 

The 3d Sort grows naturally near the. Cape of Good 
Hope, in Africa, from whence the Seeds were brought 


to Holland, where the Plants have been preſerved in 


ſome of their curious Gardens. The Seeds of this were 
ſent me by the late Dr. Boerbaave. This Plant rarely 
grows more than 9 Inches high; the lower Leaves are 
divided ſomewhat like thoſe of the ſmall wild Rue, and 
ate of a grayiſh Colour; thoſe upon the Stalk are much 
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narrower, but of the ſame Colour; the Stalks are ter- 
minated, by Umbels of white Flowers, each of theſe 
larger Umbels being compoſed of 3 ſmall ones; the In- 


volucrum hath 3 narrow Leaves, ſituated under the Um- 


bel. This flowers in Zub and ripens Seed in Autumn, 
ſoon after which the Plants decay. | 

The 1ſt Sort grows wild in moſt Parts of England, fo 
is ſeldom allowed Room in Gardens, becauſe it is ſup- 
poſed to have a poiſonous Quality, ſome Phyſicians have 
affit med that it is ſo to all Animals, while others have 
aſſured us, that it is eaten by the Inhabitants of ſome 
Parts of /taly when it is young, and is by them eſteemed 
a great Dainty. Mr. Ray mentions that he has found the 
G1zzard of a Thruſh, full of Hemlock Seeds, with four 
or five Grains of Corn, intermixed with it, which, in 
the Time of Harveſt, that Bird had negleQed for Hem- 
lock, ſo very fond was it of that Seed which we reckon 
pernicious. However it is very certain that ſcarce any 
Animal will eat the green Herb; for it is very common 
to ſee the Graſs, and moſt other Weeds eat cloſe where 
Cattle feed, and all the Plants of Hemlock left un- 
touched, 

This Plant is efteemed by many Phyſicians, as an ex- 
cellent Remedy to diſſolve ſchirrous 'Tumours ; and ſome 
have greatly recommended it for Cancers, and moſt of 
them agree, that it may be preſcribed as.a good Narcotick. 

T he 2d Sort is preſerved in ſome Botanick Gardens 
for Variety. If the Seeds are permitted to ſcatter, the 
Plants will come up in Plenty, and if not rooted out, will 
become as troubleſome Weeds as the firſt Sort: 

The 3d Sort is an humble Plant, and being tender, will 
never become troubleſome ; for unleſs the Winters are 
very favourable, it will not live in the-open Air in Eng- 
land. The Seeds of this Sort ſhould be ſown in Pots in 
Autumn ſoon. after they are ripe, and placed under a 
common Frame in Winter, where they may be expoſed - 
to the open Air at all Times when the Weather is mild, 
and only covered in bad Weather. The Plants will come 
up very early in Spring, and muſt then be expoſed to the 
open Air conſtantly. when the Weather will permit, 
otherwiſe they will draw up very weak t As-they do not 
bear tranſplanting well, they ſhould be thinned, and not 
more than four or five left in each Pot; they have no 
great Beauty, ſo a few of them will be ſufficient to con- 
tinue the Sort, where a Variety of Plants are preſerved. . 
The other Culture is = to keep them clean from 
Weeds, and in very dry Weather, to water them. 

There is another Species of this Genus, which is now 
ſeparated from it, and placed ſingly under the Title of 
AÆtbuſa. This was titled, Cicuta minor petroſelino ſimilis, 
by Caſpar Baubin, i. e. Smaller Hemlock like Parſley, 
this is a Weed. which frequently is found in Gardens 
eſpecially in-rich. Ground ; and 1s generally ſuppoſed .to 
be very poiſonous : Some who have ignorantly gathered 


this Herb, and uſed it for, Parſley having been poiſoned 


by it; therefore it was formerly. called, Fools Parſley. . 
This may be diſtinguiſhed. from Parſley, by the Narrow- 
neſs of the ſmall Leaves, which are-alſo more pointed, 
and of a darker green. But thoſe who are afraid of being 
deceived in this, ſhould always uſe the curled Parſley, 
which is ſo different from this, that it cannot be miſtaken - 


for it. . 
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 CONOCARPODENDRON. See Protea. | 

CONOCARPUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 213. Rudbeckia. 
Houft. Nov. Gen. 21. Button Tree, vulgò. 

The Charadters are, 

The Flowers are collected in a globular Head, each ſtand- 
ing in a ſcaly Empalement. At the Bottom is a large com- 
preſſed Germen, crowned by the Empalement of the Flower 
which is ſmall, and divided into 5 Parts at Top. The 
Flower bath one Petal, cut into. 5 equal Parts, it bath 5 
ſlender Stamina, which extend beyond the Petal, terminated 
by roundiſh Summits, The Germes ſupports a ſingle Style 
which is longer than the Stamina, and is crowned by an 
obtuſe Stigma. The Germen becomes a ſingle Seed, incloſed 
in the Scale of the Fruit, which is ſbaped like the Cone of 
Alder. 

The Species are, | 

1. CoxocarPos, foliis lanceolatis alternis, floribus 
elaribus in caput conicum collefis. Conocarpos with Spear- 
ſhaped Leaves, growing alternate, and Flowers proceed- 
ing from the Sides of the Branches, colleQed in a conical 
Head. This is the Rudbeckia erefla longifelia. Houſt, 
Mi. Upright Rudbeckia with a long Leaf, commonly 
called Button Tree in the We/t- Indies. 

Cox oc Axros, fruteſcens, procumbens, foliis ovatis 
crafſis, floribus alaribus & terminalibus. Shrubby, trail- 
ing Conocarpos, with oval, thick Leaves, and Flowers, 
. growing on the Sides, and at the Ends of the Branches. 
This is the Rudbeckia maritima procumbens rotundifolia. 
Houyſt. Maritime trailing Rudbeckia, with a round Leaf. 

he 1ſt Sort grows plentifully in ſandy Bays, in all the 
Iſlands of the Meſt-Indies. It riſes with a woody upright 
Stem about 16 Feet high, ſending out many Side 
Branches, which alſo grow ere; theſe are garniſhed 
with Spear-ſhaped Leaves, having broad ſhort Foot 
Stalks, and are placed alternate on every Side the 
Branches. 'The Flowers grow on ſhort Branches, which 
ariſe from the Wings of the Leaves; theſe have 3 or 4 
ſmall Leaves on their lower Part, under the Flowers; 
each of-theſe Branches are terminated by 6 or 8 conical 
Heads of Flowers, which have ſome Reſemblance to 
thoſe of Acacia, but each of theſe come out of a ſcaly 
. Covering ; the Flowers are ſmall, of a reddiſh Colour 
having 5 ſlender Stamina, and one Style, which {land out 
farthet than the Petal. The Flowers are ſucceeded by 
fingle Seeds, included in the Scales of the conical Fruit. 
he 2d Sort hath ſhort crooked Branches, which di- 
vide and-ſpread out on every Side, upon the Ground; 
theſe are covered with a grayiſh. Bark, and their upper 
Parts are garniſhed with oval thick Leaves a little larger 
than thoſe of the Dwarf Box ; they have very ſhort Foot 
Stalks, placed on every Side the Branches without Order. 
The Flowers are collected in ſmall round Heads which 
come aut ſingle from the Side of the Branches, and in 
looſe Spikes at the End; theſe are ſmall, and of an her- 
baceous Colour ; the Scales are rough, and the Cones of 
a looſer Texture than thoſe of the former Sort. 
TDuis was diſcovered: growing plentifully in Marſhy 
| Grounds near the Sea, at the Havannab, from whence 
the Seeds were ſent to England, in 17 30. 


Both theſe Sorts are preſerved in ſome curious Gar- 
dens for Variety ; but are Plants of no great Beauty : 
a They are propagated from Seeds, which muſt be ob- 


tained from the Places of their natural Growth; for they 
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never produce any good Seeds in Europe : Theſe Seeds, 


if freſh, will come up very ſoon, if they are ſown upon 
a good hot Bed; and if the Plants are potted, and pre. 
ſerved in the Bark Stove, they will make great Progreſs; 


but they are too tender to live in this Country, unless 


they are conſtantly kept in the Stove, and treated as other 
exotick Plants ; obſerving, as they are Natives of Swamps 
to ſupply them often with Water; but in Winter they 
muſt have it very ſparingly, Theſe Plants are Ever. 
green, caſting off their old Leaves when the new come out. 

CONSOLIDA M.\JOR. See Symphytum. 

CONSOLIDA MEDIA. Ser Bugula, 

CONSOLIDA MINIMA. See Bellis. 

CONSOLIDA REGALIS. Se? Delphinium. 

CONVALLARIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 383. Lilium Con. 
vallium. Tourn. Inft. R. I. 77. Tab. 14. Lilley of the Val. 
ley, in French, Muguet. To this Genus Dr. Linneus has 
joined the Polygonatum of Tournefort, or Soloman's Seal. 

The Chara#ters are, 

The Flower hath one Petal, which is Bell-ſhaped, and di 
vided at the Brim into fix obtuſe Parts, which ſpread open 
and are reflexed: It hath no Empalement. It hath fix Sta- 
mina, which are inſerted into the Petal, and r ter- 
minated by oblong Summits, which are ere, In the Center 
is ſituated a globular Germen, ſupporting a ſlender Style, 
which is longer than the Stamina, crowned by a three car. 
nered obtuſe Stigma. The Germen becomes a globular Berry, 
with three Cells, containing one roundifh Secd. 

The Species are, 

1. CONVALLARIA ſcaps nudo. Fhr. Lapp. 1 1 3. Con- 
vallaria with a naked Stalk. This is the Lilium Conval- 
lium Album. C. B. P. 304. White Lilly of the Valley. 
There is a Variety of this in Gardens, with reddiſh 
Flowers, titled by Caſpar Baubin, Lilium convallium flore 
rubente. Fin. 304. Lilly of the Vallies with a bluſhing 
Flower. 57 

2. CONVALLARIA ſcapo nude, foliis latioribus, Conval- 
laria with a naked Stalk, and broader Leaves. This is 
the Lilium Convallium iflion. "Eb P. 136. Broad 
leaved Lilly of the Valley. There Walſo a Variety of 
this with double variegated Flowers. This Tournefort 
titles Lilium Convallium latifalium, flore fleno variegato. 
Inft. R. H. 77. Broad leaved Lilly of the Vallies, with a 
large variegated Flower. 

3. CoxvALLARTA foliis alternit, floribus axillaribus. 
Flor. Suec. 274. Convallaria with Leaves placed alter- 
nate, and Flowers proceeding from the Sides of the Stalks. 
This is the Polygonatum latifelium vulgare. C. B. P. 305. 
Common broad leaved Solamon's Seal. 

4. ConvaALLaArila foliis alternis, ſemiamplexicaulibur, 
floribus majoribus axillar;bus. Convallaria with alternate 
Leaves, which half embrace the Stalks, and larger 
Flowers proceeding from the Sides. This is the Polygo- 
natum latifolium, flore majore odoro. C. B. P. 303. Broad 
leaved Solomon's Seal with a larger ſweet Flower. 

* CoNVALLARIA folits amplexicaulibus, caule tereti, 
pedunculis axillaribus multifloris. Lin. Phil. Bot. 218. Con- 
vallaria with a taper Stalk, embraced by the Leaves, and 
Foot Stalks proceeding from the Sides, ſuſtaining many 
Flowers. This is the Polygonatum latifolium maximum. 
C. B. P. 303, Greateſt broad leaved Solomon's Seal. 

6. CoNvALLARIA-foliis alternis petiolatir, pedunculis 
axillaribus trifloris. Convallaria with alternate Leaves, 
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having Foot Stalks, thoſe to the Flowers proceeding from 
the Sides, and 8 three Flowers. This is the Po- 
lygonatum latifolium Hellebori albi foliis, C. B. P. Broad 
leaved Solomon's Seal with a white Hellebore Leaf. 

| CoNVALLARIA foliis verticillatis, Flor. Lapp. 114. 
Canvallaria with Leaves growing in Whorls. This is 
the Polygonatum anguſtifolium, non ramoſum. C. B. P. 
303. Unbranched So/omon's Seal with narrow Leaves. 

8. CONVALLARIA foliis ſeſſilibus, racemo terminali 
compoſite. Lin. Sp. Pl. 315. Convallaria with Leaves ſit- 
ting cloſe to the Stalks, terminated by compound Spikes 
of Flowers. This is the Polyganatum Virginianum erec- 
tum, ſpicatum, flore ſlellato ſterili, Mor. Hiſt. Upright 
(ted mer St 1 roEra with a 2 barren 

ower. 

9. ConvALLARIA foliis amplexicaulibus plurimit, ra- 
cemo terminali ſimplici. Lin. Sp. Plant. 316. Convallaria 
with many Leaves embracing the Stalks, which are ter- 
minated by ſingle Bunches of Flowers. This is the Po- 
Iygonatum Canadenſe ſpicatum feriile. Cornut. Canad. 33. 
Tab. 33. Canada Solomon's Seal with a fertile Spike. 

10. CONVALLARIA foliis cordatis. Flor. Lapp. 113. 
C:invallaria with Heart-ſhaped Leaves. This is the Smi- 
lax unifelia humillima. Tourn. ft App. 564. Loweſt 
Smilax with a ſingle Leaf; and the Lilium Convallium 
minus, C. B. P. 304. The leaſt Lilly of the Valley. 

The firſt Sort grows naturally in great Plenty in the 
Woods near Woburn, in Bedfordſhire, from whence the 
Markets in London are generally ſupplied with the Flow- 
ers. It is alſo cultivated in Gardens for the Sweetneſs 
of the Flowers. 

This hath a ſlender fibrous Root, which creeps under 
the Surface of the Ground, and thereby propagates in 
airs, their Foot 
Stalks, which are about three Inches long, are wrapped 
together in one Cover, and at the Top divide into two 
Parts, each ſuſtaining a ſingle Leaf, one of which riſes 
a little above the other ; theſe Leaves are from tour to 
five Inches long, and near an Inch and a Half broad in the 
Middle, leſſening 8 to both Ends; theſe have 
many longitudinal Veins, running parallel to the Mib-rib, 
which is not ſituated exactly in the Middle, but di- 
verges to one Side; the Foot Stalks of the Flowers ariſe 
immediately from the Root, on one Side the Leaves; 
theſe are naked, about five Inches long, and are adorned 
toward their upper Parts with pendulous white Flowers, 
ranged on one Side the Stalk, which declines to one Side; 
each Flower ſtands upon a ſhort ſeparate Foot Stalk, 
which is bending and crooked. The Flowers are open, 
of the ſhort Bell-ſhaped Kind, their Brims being reflexed, 
which are ſlightly cut into fix Parts ; they have fix Sta- 
m na, inſerted in the Petal of the Flower, and ſhorter 
than the Tube, and a fingle Style ariſing from the Ger- 
men, which is triangular, and crowned by a three cor- 
nered Stigma; the Germen becomes a — Berry, 
of a red Colour when ripe, incloſing three roundiſh Seeds. 
It lowers in May, from whence it has been titled May 
Lilly. The Seeds ripen in Autumn. The Flowers of 
this Sort are uſed in Medicine ; they are eſteemed cepha- 
lick and cordial, ſo are recommended for Palſies, Epi- 
lepſies, and Spaſms ; of which is prepared a Conſerve, and 
a compound diſtilled Water. This compound Water is 
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by the Germans titled Agua Aurea, or Golden Water, be- 


cauſe of its excellent Virtues. 

There is another Variety of this with narrow Leaves, 
which I ſuppoſe may ariſe | San the Soil, or Situation, for 
the Roots which I have taken up in thoſe Places have na- 
turally narrow Leaves, but when planted in the Garden, 
have produced Leaves as broad as the common Sort ; but 
the Sort with red Flowers has mo er uggs the 


ſame above thirty Years, without any Variation. The 


Flowers of this are ſmaller, the Stalks are redder, and the 


Leaves of a darker green than thoſe of the common 


Sort, but as I have not propagated this Sort by Seeds, L 
cannot be ſure if it is a diſtinct Species, or only a ſeminal 
Variety. 

The 2d Sort I received from the Alps, where it natu- 
rally grows; this has retained its Difference in the Gar- 
den, where it grew in the ſame Soil and Situation with 


the common Sort, ſo I make no Doubt of its being a - 


diſtin Species. The other with a double variegated 
Flower is ſuppoſed to be only a Variety of this, but the 
Flowers are much —_— and beautifully variegated with 

urple and white. I received a Plant of it from the 
Royal Garden at Paris, which has flowered ſeveral Years 
in the Chelſea Garden, but the Roots do not increaſe. 

Theſe Plants require a loofe ſandy Soil, and a ſhady 
Situation; they are propagated by parting their Roots, 
which multiply in great Plenty. The beſt Time to 
tranſplant and part the Roots, is in Autumn. They 
ſhould be planted near a Foot aſunder, that their Roots 
may have Room to ſpread; for if they agree with the 
Soil and Situation, they will meet and fall the Ground in 
one Year. If theſe Roots are planted in a rich Soil, they 
will ſpread and multiply greatly, but will not be ſo pro- 
duQive of Flowers. Ihe only Culture they require, is 
to keep them clean from Weeds, and tranſplant and ſe- 
parate the Recots every 3d or 4th Year, otherwiſe they 
will be ſo greatly matted together, as not to have proper 
Nouriſhment, ſo the Flowers will be ſmall, and few in 
Number. 

The zd Sort is the common Solomon's Seal, which is 
ſaid to grow naturally wild in England, but I doubt ours 
is a different Sort from that mentioned by Caſpar Baubin 
under that Title; for in two Places where I have found 
it growing, the Stalks were much ſhorter, the Leaves 
broader, and their Borders turned inward; this Difference 
continues in the Garden, where it grows in the ſame Soil 
and Situation with the other. 

This Plant hath a fleſhy white Root, as large as a 
Man's Finger, which creeps in the Ground, and is full 
of Knots, from whence it had the Name of Pelygonum, 
or many Knees. In the Spring ariſe ſeveral taper Stalks, 
which grow near two Feet high, adorned with oblong 
oval Leaves, placed alternate, having many longitudinal 
Veins running parallel to the Rliddle, and embrace the 
Stalks with their Baſe; theſe are ranged on one Side of 
the Stalk, and on the oppoſite Side come out the Foot 
Stalks of the Flowers, which are about an lach long, 
dividing at the Top into three or four ſmaller, each 
ſuſtaining a ſingle tubulous Flower, cut into fix Parts at 
the Brim, where it is green, the lower Part of the 
Tube being white; theſe have each ſix ſlender Stamina, 
ſurcounding a ſingle Style, which ariſes from the Ger- 
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green, and ſlightly cut into fix Parts at the 
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men, and is crowned by a blunt Stigma; the Germen 


becomes a round Berry, about the Size of Ivy Berries, 
each incloſing three Seeds. This flowers in May, and 
the Seeds ripen in Autumn, and then the Stalks decay. 

The 4th Sort does not riſe ſo high as the 3d, the 
Leaves are broader, and half embrace the Stalks with 
their Baſe. It hath fewer Flowers on each Foot Stalk, 
and thoſe are much larger, and ſmell ſweet ; this Diffe- 
rence continues when cultivated in a Garden. It grows 
naturally in the Woods in Auſtria, and other Parts of 
Germany, 

The 5th Sort riſes much higher, the Leaves are 
bro-::der, and embrace the Stalks with their Baſe, there 
are many more Flowers on cach Foot Stalk, which have 
longer and narrower Tubes than either of the former. 
This grows naturally in the northern Parts of Europe. 

The 6th Sort hath large fleſhy Roots, full of Knots, 
or Joints, which ſend up many Stalks above 3 Feet 
high; theſe are garniſhed with oblong oval Leaves, near 
5 Inches long, and above two Inches broad in the Middle, 
having many deep longitudinal Furrows, running paral- 


| Tel to the Mid-rib, ſomewhat like thoſe of white Helle- 


bore ; ' theſe have ſhort Foot Stalks. The Flowers 
come out on the oppoſite Side of the Stalks from the 
Leaves, having ſhort Foot Stalks, which divide into 3 
ſmaller, each ſuſtaining one Flower, with a long ſlender 
Tube, more cloſed at the Top than thoſe of the other 
Species, but the Colour is the ſame. This grows na- 
turally on the 4/ps, and the Mountains in 1taly. 

The 7th Sort riſes with an upright Stalk, about 2 
Feet high, garniſhed with long narrow Leaves, which 
ſtand in Whorls round the Stalk, there are generally 5 
of theſe placed at each Joint ; they are 4 Inches long, 
and Half an Inch broad, ſmooth, and of a light green. 
The Flowers come out from the ſame Joints, on ſhort 
Foot Stalks, each ſupporting 5 or 6 Flowers, which are 
ſmaller, and have much ſhorter Tubes than either of 
the former Sorts ; they are of a dirty white tiped with 

Top. It 
grows naturally in the northern Parts of Europe. 

The 8th Sort grows naturally in moſt Parts of North 
America ; This riſes with an upright Stalk, about 2 Feet 


| high, garniſhed with oblong Leaves, ending in ſharp 


Points ; theſe are near 5 Inches long, and two and a Half 
broad, having 3 large longitudinal Veins, with ſeveral ſmal- 
ler between, which join at both Ends. The Leaves are 
alternate, ſtanding cloſe to the Stalks, and are of a light 
green on their upper Side, «but paler on their under. 
The Flowers are produced in branching Spikes at the 
Extremity of the Stalks, each being compoſed of ſe- 
veral ſmall looſe Spikes of Star like Fw, of a pale 
yellow, which fall away without producing any Seed. 
This flowers the latter End of May, or Beginning of 


June, and the Stalks decay in Autumn, but the Root is 


perennial, and propagates by Offisets. _ 

The gth Sort is a Native of the ſame Country; this 
ſends up Stalks 2 Feet high, garniſhed with many ob- 
long Leaves embracing the Stalks with their Baſe. The 
Flowers are produced in ſingle Spikes at the Top of the 
Stalks, which are in Shape and Colour like thoſe of the 
8th ; but theſe are fucceeded by ſmall red Berries, about 
the Size of thoſe of the Lily of the Valley. This flowers 
the Beginning of June, the Berries ripen in Autumn. 
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All theſe Sorts of Solomon's Seal are very hardy Plants, 
and delight in a light Soil and a ſhady Situation, ſo are 
very proper to plant in Wilderneſs Quarters under tall 
Trees, where it they are not crowded by lower Shruhs, 
they will thrive and multiply exceedingly, and during the 
Summer Seaſon will make an agreeable Variety, the 
whole Appearance of the Plants being very ſingular. 
They all multiply very faſt by their creeping Roots, e- 
ſpecially when planted in a proper Soil and Situation, The 
beſt Time to part and traniplant the Roots is in Autumn, 
ſoon after their Stalks decay; thoſe which are removed 
at this Seaſon, will grow much ſtronger, than thoſe 
which are planted in the Spring, which is the Reaſon of 
my preferring that Seaſon ; but they may be ſafely tran. 
planted any Time after the Stalks decay, till the Roots 
begin to-ſhoot in the Spring. As theſe Roots greatly 
increaſe, they ſhould be planted at-a wide Diſtance from 
each other, that they may have Room to ſpread, for 
they ſhould not be removed oftener than every third or 
fourth Year, where they are expected to grow ſtrong, 
and produce a good Number of Stalks, in which their 
Beauty conſiſts. The only Culture theſe Plants require, 
is todig the Ground between them every Spring, and 
keep them clean from Weeds. 

he Roots of the 3d Sort are uſed in Medicine ; it is 

reatly recommended in all Manner of Contuſions. The 
diſtilled Water of the Plant clears the Face, and beauti- 
fies the Complexion; a Decoction of it cures the Itch, 
and ſuch like cutaneous Diſtempers. 

The 1oth Sort is an humble Plant, which when 
tranſplanted into Gardens, ſeldom riſes above fax Inches 
high, and where it grows naturally, not much more 
than half ſo high; this hath a fibrous creeping Root, 
which ſpreads and multiplies greatly in the Ground, 
ſending up many lender Stalks, each having for the moſt 
part two Heart-ſhaped Leaves, one ſtanding above the o- 
ther. The Stalks are terminated by looſe Spikes of 
white Star-like Flowers, ſucceeded by ſmall red Berries. 
This flowers in May, and the Stalks decay in Autumn. 

It grows naturally in all the northern Parts of Europe, 
and delights in a moiſt Soil and a ſhady Situation, where 
it will ſpread and multiply in great Plenty. This is pro- 
pagated by its creeping Roots, and may be treated in the 
ſame Way as the former Sorts. 

. CONVOLVULUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 198. Tourn. 
Inft. R. H. 82. Tab. 17. Bindweed in French Liſeron. 
The Characters are, 

The Flower hath a permanent Empalement of one Leaf, 
which is divided into froe Parts at the Top, the Flower bath 
one large Bell-ſbaped Petal which ſpreads open. It bath 
fove ſbort Stamina, terminated by oval and compreſſed Sum- 
mitt. It hath a roundiſh Germen, ſupporting 1 7 
Style, crowned by two broad oblong Stigmas. The En- 
palement afterward becomes a roundiſh Capſule, with one, 
two, or three Valves, containing ſeveral Seeds which are 
convex on their Outſide, but on the Inſide angular. 

The Species are, ; 

t. ConvoLvuLvs foliis ſagittatis utringue acutis, pe- 
dunculis unifloris. Flor. Suec. 173. Bindweed with Ar- 
row - ſhaped Leaves, pointed on both Sides, and a ſingle 
Flower on each Foot Stalk. This is the Convoluulus 
minor ar venſis. C. B. P. 294. Smaller Field Bindweed, 
commonly called, Gravel Bindweed. 


2. Cox- 


pointe 
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| pedunculis bifloris. Prod. Leyd. 
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2. ConvoLvULus, foliis ſagittatis paſticà truncatis, pe- 
dunculis unifloris. Prod. Leyd. Bindweed with A. 


ſhaped Leaves, which are torn behind, and a ſingle 


Flower on each Foot Stalk. Convolvulus major albu. 
C. B. P. Larger white Bindweed, called Bearbind. 
3. ConvoLvULus, foliis * er poſticè truncatit, 
indweed with Arrow- 
inted Leaves torn behind, and two Flowers on each 
oot Stalk. Convoluulus Syriacus & Scammonia Syriaca. 
Mor. Hit. Syrian Bindweed, and Syrian Scammony. 
ConvoLvuLlus annuus, foliis cordatis calycibus acu- 
tis, villefss. Annual Bindweed, with Heart-ſhaped Leaves, 
and hairy Empalements which are pointed. This is the 
Convoloulus purpureus, folio ſubrotundo. C. B. F. Purple 
Bindweed with a roundiſh Leaf, commonly called, Con- 
volvulus major, or greater Bindweed. 

5. ConvoLvuLus, foliis cordatis, acuminatit, pedun- 
culis trifloris, Bindweed with Heart-ſhaped, pointed, 
Leaves, and three Flowers on each Foot Stalk. This is 
the Convolvulus major, folia ſubrotundo, flore ample pur- 
pures. Sloan. Cat. Fam. 55. Greater Bindweed with a 
roundiſh Leaf and a large purple Flower. 

6. ConNvoLVULus, folits cordatis trilabis villoſit, caly- 
cibus levibus, capſulis hirſutis, pedunculis bifloris. Bind- 
weed with Heart-ſhaped Leaves having three Lobes, 
which are hairy, ſmooth Flower Cups, hairy Seed Veſ- 
ſels, and two Flowers on each Foot Stalk. 'This is the 
Convolvulus ceruleus bederaces anguloſo = C. B. P. 295. 
Blue Bindweed, with an angular Ivy Leaf. 

7. ConvoLvULus, foliis cordatis angulato-nerwoſis, 
eaule repente tubiſero. Lin. Sp. Pl. 154. Bindweed with 
Heart-thaped Leaves, having angular Nerves, and a 
creeping Stalk bearing Tubers. This is the Convelvulus 
radice —_— eſeulentã minore purpurea. Sloan. Cat. 

am. 54. Bindweed with a ſmall purple tuberous eſcu- 
ent Root, commonly called Spaniſh Potatoes. 

8. ConvoLvULus, foliis palmatis, lobis ſeptem-ſinua- 
tis acutit, pedunculis unifloris, calycibus maximis patentibus. 
Bindweed with palmated Leaves with ſeven ſinuated 
pointed Lobes, a ſingle Flower on each Foot Stalk, and 
2 large ſpreading Empalement. This is ſuppoſed to be 
the Convoloulus pentephylles, folio glabro dentato, viticulis 
birſutis. Plum. Cat. Five leaved Bindweed with ſmooth 
indented Leaves, and hairy Stalks. 

9. ConvoLvuLius, foliis baftato lanceolatis, auriculis 


rotundatis, peduncults multiflaris, Bindweed with Spear- 


pointed Leaves having rounded Ears, and many Flowers 
on each Foot Stalk. This is the Convoloulus Americanus, 
Ariſlalecbie folio langiore, floribus plurimis. Houft. M. 
American Bindweed, with a longer Birthwort Leaf and 
many Flowers on one Foot Stalk. 

10. ConvoLvULUs, folirs cordatis ſubbaſtatiſque vil- 
lofir, caule petialiſque pilaſit, pedunculis multifloris. Lin. Sp. 
Pl. 159. Bindweed with Heart-ſhaped Leaves ſomewhat 
Spear-pointed and downy, with hairy Stalks and Foot 
Stalks, and many Flowers on each. This the Convol- 
vulns Americanus polyantbos, altbææ folio vilhſo. Houſt. 
Mp. American Bindweed with many Flowers, and a 
downy Marſh Mallow Leaf. 

11, ConvoLvuLus, foliis ovato oblongis, glabris pe- 
dunculis unifloris, calycibus decempartitis. Bindweed with 
oval, oblong, fmooth Leaves, and Foot Stalks having a 
ſingle Flower, whoſe Empalement is cut into ten Parts. 
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This is the Convolvulus floribus ampli purpureis. Houff. 
MJ. Bindweed with long purple Flowers. 

12. CoNvoLVULUs birſutiſſimus, foliis guinguelobatis, 
pedunculis longiſſimis bifloris, Very hairy Bindweed, with 
Leaves having five Lobes, and very long Foot Stalks 
with two Flowers. 

13. CoxnvoLvULvs, caule fruticoſo, glabro, ſoliit guin- 
que lobis, pedunculis geniculatis, uniflorts, capſulis maxi- 
mis. Bindweed with a ſhrubby, ſmooth Stalk, Leaves 
having five Lobes, many jointed Foot Stalks with one 
Flower, and very large Seed Veſſels, This is the Cen- 
volvulus pentaphyllos, flore & fructu purpureis maximis. 
Plum. Cat. Five leaved Bindweed with a very large 
purple coloured Flower and Fruit, 

14. COoNvoLvULUS, foliis emarginatis, pedunculis tri- 
foris. Lin. Sp. Plant. 159. Bindweed with indented 
Leaves and Foot Stalks, having three Flowers. This 
is the Convoloulus marinis Catharticus, folio rotundo, flore 
purpureo. Plum. pl. Amer. 89. Tab. 104. Purging Sea 
Bindweed, with a round Leaf and a purple Flower. 

15. CoxnvoLvULus, foliis cordatis, glabris, peduncu- 
lis multifloris, ſemine villoſo ferrugineo. Bindweed with 
ſmooth, Heart-ſhaped Leaves, Foot Stalks having many 
Flowers, and Seeds covered with an Iron coloured Down. 

16. CoxvoLvULus, foliis cordatis pubeſcentibus, caule 
perenni, villoſa, pedunculis multifloris. Lin. Sp. Pl. 155. 
Bindweed with ſoft, woolly, Heart-ſhaped Leaves, a 
hairy perennial Stalk, and Foot Stalks having many 
Flowers. This is the Convolovulus Canarienſis ſempervi- 
rent. Hort. Amſt. Ever-green Canary Bindweed. 

17. CoNvOLVULUS foliis triangularibus acutis, floribus 
Plurimis ſeſſilibus patulis, calycibus acutis, multifidis. Bind- 
weed with ſharp pointed tringular Leaves, many ſpread- 
ing Flowers ſet cloſe to the Stalk, and acute — 
ments ending in many Points. This is the Cenvolvulus 
folio hederaces, anguloſo, lanuginoſo, flare magno, cæruleo, 
patuls, Shan. Bindweed with an angular, woolly, Ivy 
Leaf, and a large ſpreading blue Flower. 

18. ConvoLvuLus ſallis cordatis, acuminatis, pedun- 
culis bifloris, Bindweed with Heart-ſhaped, pointed 
Leaves, and Foot Stalks, having two Flowers. This is 
the Convoluulus Americanus birſutus, flare ampla roſes. 
Houſt, M. Hairy American Bindweed with a pointed 
Leaf, and a large Roſe coloured Flower. 

19. CoxnvoLvuLus foliis ſagittatis poſtice obtuſts, caule 
repente, pedunculis uniflaris. Lin. Sp. Pl. Bindweed with 
narrow pointed Leaves, obtuſe at the Foot Stalk, a creep- 
ing Stalk, and one Flower on each Foot Stalk. This is 
the Coanvoloulus marinus catharticus, feliit Acetaſæ, flare 
niues. Plum. Pl. Am. 89. Purging Sea Bindweed with a 
Sorrel Leaf, and Snow white Flower. | 

20. ConvoLvuLus ait cordato ſagittatis pedunculis 
unifloris, Bindweed with Heart-ſhaped, Arrow-pointed 
Leaves, and Foot-Stalks having a ſingle Flower. This 
is the Convoluulus exoticur, Betonice folio, flare magno 
albo funds pur pures. Foreign Bindweed with a Betony 
Leaf, and a large white Flower with a purple Bottom. 

21. CoxvoLvutos, foliis cordato ovatis, pedunculis 
unifloris, brafteis lanccolatit, — ſeffile. Hort. Cliff. 68. 
Bindweed with oval Heart-ſhaped Leaves, Foot Stalks 
having one Flower, Spear-ſhaped Bracteæ, and the 
Flower ſitting cloſe to the 12 Convolvulus ficulus 3 
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flore paro» auriculats, Bocc. Pl. Sic. 89. Leſſer Sicilian 
Bindweed, with a ſmall, auriculated Flower. 

22. CONVOLVULUS foliis palmatis ſereciis, pedunculis 
bifloris, calycibus acutis. Pindweed with ſilky, palmated 
Leaves, Foot Stalks having 2 Flowers, and ſharp point- 
ed Empalements. This is the Convolvulus argenteus, 
elegantiſſimus, foliis tenuiter inciſis, Tourn. Inſl. Moſt 
beautitul Silver, Bindweed, with finely cut Leaves. 

23. ConvoLVvULUs foliis cordatis incifis, & incanis, 
prdunculis bifleris, calycibus obtuſit. Bindweed with hoary 
Heart-ſhaped Leaves, which are jagged, Foot Stalk 
having 2 Flowers, and obtuſe Empalements. This is 
the Convolvulus Luſitanicus flore Qaneo. Broſs. Portugal 
Bindweed with a blue Flower. . | 

25. ConvoLvuLus villoſus foliis lincari Ianceolatis, 
caule erecto, pedunculis multifleris. Hairy Bindweed with 
narrow Spear-ſhaped Leaves, an upright Stalk, and Foot 
Stalks, having many Flowers. This is the Convolvulus 
linarie folio aſſurgens. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 83. Upright 
Bindweed, with a Toad Flax Leaf. 


26. ConvoLvuLus foliis lanceelatis, ſericeis, caule de- 


clinato, radice repenie, pedunculis multifloris, Bindweed 


with filky Spear-ſhaped Leaves, a declining Stalk, creep- 


ing Root and Foot Stalks, having many Flowers. Con- 
volvulus minor, argenteus, repens, acaulis ferme. Smaller 
lilvery, creeping Bindweed, with ſcarce any Stalk. 

27. ConvoLvuLvs feliis lanceelatis cbtufis ſericeis pe- 
dunculis multifloris. H. C. Bindweed with blunt, Spear- 
ſhaped, filky Leaves, and Foot Stalks, having many 


Flowers. Convoloutus argenteus umbellatus, erectis. Tourn, 


Inſt. Silvery umbellated, upright, Bindweed. 

28. Cox vol vułus felis lincari lanceolatis, acutis caule 
ramoſo, erecto, pedunculis unifloris. H.C.68. Bindweed with 
narrow Spear ſhaped Leaves pointed upright, a branching 
Stalk, and Foot Stalks with one Flower. This is the Con- 
voloulus ramoſus incanus, foliis piloſellæ. C. B. P. Hoary, 
branching Bindweed, with a Mouſe Ear Leaf. 

29. Cox vot vu tus foliis 1 obtuſit, petiolatis 
pilaſit, caule diſfuſo, pedunculis trifloris. Flor. Zeyl. 76. 
Bindweed with oval, obtuſe, hairy Leaves, having Foot 


Stalks, diffuſed Stalks, and 3 Flowers on each Foot Stalk. 


Convolvulus Indicus minor, Alſines folio. Houft. M. Smal- 
ler Indian Bindweed with a Chickweed Leaf. 

o. Cox vol vu tus foliis reniformibus, pedunculis uni- 
Horit. H. C Bindweed with Kidney-ſhaped Leaves, and one 
Flower on each Foot Stalk. This is the Soldanella ma- 
ritima minor. C. B. P. Leſſer Sea Bindweed. 

31. Cox vorvutus foliis cordatis, angulatis, caule 
membranaceo, quadrangulari, pedunculis, multifloris. Flor. 
Zeyl. 72. Bindweed with angular Heart-ſhaped Leaves, 
2 quadrangular membranaceous Stalk, and Foot Stalks, 
having many Flowers. This is the Convoloulus Zeylani- 
cus, alatus, maximus, foliis Ibiſci nonnibil ſimilibus angu- 


lefis. Herm. Lud. 177. Greateſt, winged Bindweed of 


Ceylon, with many cornered Leaves not unlike Althea. 


32. ConvoLvuLus feliis varits, pedunculis unifloris, 
radice tuberoſd. Bindweed with variable Leaves, Foot 
Stalks with ſingle Flowers, and a tuberous Root. This is 
the Conveloulus Catbarticd. Houſt. M. The true Jalap. 

The. i ſt Sort is very common on dry Banks, and gra- 
velly Grounds in England, and is generally a Sign of Gra- 
vel lying under the Surface, The Roots ſhoot very deep. 
It is called Devils Guts. 
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From the Root ariſes many weak Stalks, which trait 
on the Ground, and faſten themſelves about the neigh- 
bouring Plants; theſe are garniſhed with triangular Ar. 
row-pointed Leaves. The Flowers are produced from 
the Side of the Branches, having long Foot Stalks, each 
ſuſtaining a ſingle white or red Flower, and frequently 
variegated. This is a troubleſome Weed in Gardens, 
ſo ſhould be conſtantly rooted out. 


The ad Sort is alſo a troubleſome Weed in Gardens, 


when the Roots are intermixed with Trees and Shrubs, 
or under Hedges, where the Plants cannot be eaſily de- 
ſtroyed : But in an open Spot, where the Plants are 
carefully hoed down for 3 or 4 Months, they may be 
effectually deſtroyed, for when the Stalks are broken 
or cut, a milky Juice flows out, and the Roots are ſoon 
exhauſted and decay. 'The Roots of this Sort are pretty 
thick, extend far on every Side, and are white. The 
Stalks riſe 10 or 12 Feet, twining themſelves about 
Trees or Hedges, and are garniſhed with large Arrow- 
pointed Leaves, which are torn at their Baſe. The 
Flowers come out from the Side of the Branches, upon 
long Foot Stalks, each ſuſtaining one large white Flow- 
er, which are ſucceeded by roundith Seed Veſſels having 
3 Cells, filled with Seeds which are convex on one Side 
and plain on the other, It flowers in Fune, and the 
Seeds ripen in Autumn, ſoon after which the Stalks de- 
cay to the Root; but as every ſmall Piece of the Root 
will grow, it is a troubleſome Weed to deſtroy. 

The 3d Sort grows naturally in Syria, where the Roots 
of the Plants are wounded, and Shells placed under the 
Wounds to receive the milky Juice which flows out, 
which is inſpiſſated, and afterward put up and exported: 
This is called Scammony in the Shops; it is a very hardy 
Plant,and will thrive very well in the open Air in England, 
provided it is on a dry Soil. The Roots are thick, run 
deep into the Ground, and are covered with a dark Bark. 
The Branches extend themſelves on every Side to the 
Diſtance of 3 or 4 Feet, theſe are ſlender, trail on the 
Ground, and are garniſhed with narrow Arrow-pointed 
Leaves. The Flowers are of a pale yellow, and come 
out from the Side of the Branches, two ſitting upon each 
long Foot Stalk; theſe are ſucceeded by roundiſh Seed 
Veſſels, having 3 Cells, filled with Seeds ſhaped 
like thoſe of the former Sort, but fmaller. It flowers 
in June, and July, and the Seeds ripen in Autumn. If 
the Seeds of this Sort are ſown in Spring, on a Bor- 
der of light Earth, the Plants will come up, and re- 
quire no other Culture but to keep. them clean from 
Weeds, and thin the Plants where they grow too cloſe ; 
for as the Branches extend pretty far, the Plants ſhould 
not be nearer than 3 Feet. The Stalks decay in Autumn, 
but the Roots will abide many Years. 

The 4th Sort is an annual Plant, which grows natu- 
rally in Aa and America, but has been long cultivated 
for Ornament in the Engliſh Gardens, and is generally 
known by the Title of Convaloulus major. Of this there 
are 3 or 4 laſting Varieties; the molt common hath a 
purple Flower, but there is one with a white, another 
with a red, and one with a whitiſh blue Flower, which 


hath white Seeds. All theſe Varieties I have cultivated. 


many Years, without obſerving either of them change. 
If the Seeds are ſown in Spring, on a warm Border 


where the Plants are deſigned to remain, they will re- 
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quire no other Culture, but to keep them clean from 
Weeds, and place ſome tall Stakes down by them, for 
their Stalks to twine about, otherwiſe they will ſpread 
on the Ground, and make a bad Appearance. Theſe 
Plants, if properly ſupported, will riſe 10 or 12 Feet; 
they flower in June, Sul, and Auguſt, and continue till 
the Froſt kills them. Their Seeds ripen in Autumn. 
The 5th Sort grows naturally in Jamaica, from whence 
the Seeds were ſent me, this ſends out long Branches, 
which twiſt about the Trees and riſe to a great Height, 
the Leaves are ſmooth, Heart-ſhaped, ending in long 
Points, and the Ears at the Baſe are large and rounded; 
theſe ſtand upon long lender Foot Stalks. The Flow- 
ers come out on the oppoſite Side of the Stalks, upon 
long Foot Stalks, each ſuſtaining 3 Flowers, with long- 
er Tubes than thoſe of the former, and are of a deep- 
er purple Colour, this flowers from the latter end of 
June till the Froſt deſtroys it. As this is not ſo hardy 
as the former, the Seeds ſhould be ſown on a hot Bed 
in Spring, to bring the Plants forward, and toward the 


End of May, they ſhould be planted out in warm Bor- 


ders, and treated as the former Sort. 

The 6th Sort grows naturally in Africa and America, 
this is an annual Plant, which riſes with a twining Stalk, 
gor 10 Feet high, garniſhed with Heart-ſhaped — 
divided into 3 Lobes which end in ſharp Points, theſe 
are woolly, and ſtand upon long Foot Stalks, the Flow- 
ers come out on long Foot Stalks, each ſuſtaining two 
Flowers of a very deep blue Colour, from whence it 
has been titled Anil or Indigo. This is one of the moſt 
beautiful Flowers of this Genus, and ,is undoubtedly a 
diſtin Species; though ſome have ſuppoſed it to be 
only a Variety of the 4th Sort, for I have cultivated it 
many Years, and have never found it alter ; the Leaves 
of this having 3 deeply divided Lobes, and thoſe of the 
4th Sort being entire, is ſufficient to determine their 
ſpecifick Difference ; this Sort is annual, and muſt be 
propagated as the 5th. It flowers all the latter Part of 
Summer, and, in good Seaſons, the Seeds ripen well in 
the open Air. + 

The 7th Sort is that whoſe Roots are eaten, and 
is generally titled Spaniſh Potatoe ; theſe Roots are an- 
nually imported from Spain and Portugal, where they 
are greatly cultivated for the Table, but they are too 
tender to thrive well in the open Air in England, they are 
cultivated by the Roots in the ſame Way as the com- 
mon Potatoe, but require much moxe Room; for theſe 
ſend out many trailing Stalks, which extend 4 or 5 Feet 
every Way, and at their Joints fend out Roots, which, 
in warm Countries, grow to be large Tubers, ſo that 
from a ſingle Root planted, 40 or 50 large Roots are 
produced. This Plant is propagated by way of Curio- 
fity in England; the Roots ſhould be planted on a hot 
Bed in Spring, and if the Plants are kept covered in bad 
Weather with Glaſſes, they will produce Flowers, and 
many ſmall Roots will be produced from the Joints; 
but if they are expoſed to the open Air, they ſeldom 
make much Progrels. 

The 8th Sort grows naturally at La Vera Cruz, from 
whence-the Seeds were ſent me; this riſes with a ſtrong 
winding Stak, to the Height of 20-Feet, dividing into 
ſeveral ſmaller, which iaſten themſelves about any of 
the neighbouring "Trees and Shrubs; theſe are garniſh- 


ed with Leaves in Shape of a Hand, having ſeven Lobes, 


CON 
which are Spear-ſhaped, and deeply cut on their Borders, 


ending in ſharp Points. The Flowers are fingle on each 
Foot Stalk, which are very long. The Lmpalement 
is large, ſpreading open, and divided deeply into 5 Parts. 
The Flowers are large, of a purple Colour, and are 
ſucceeded by large roundith Seed Veſſels, having 3 Cells, 
in each of theſe is lodged a ſingle Seed. 

This Plant is tender, fo the Seeds ſhould be ſown on a 
hot Bed in Spring, and when the Plants are fit to re- 
move, they muſt be tranſplanted each into a Pot filled 
with light Earth, and plunged in a moderate hot Bed, 
obſerving to ſhade them from the Sun tilt they have 
taken new Root, then they ſhould have a large Share of 
Air admitted every Day, to prevent their drawing weak, 
and moderate Waterings 3 or 4 Times a Week. When 
the Plants are grown too tall to remain in the hot Bed, 
they muſt be ſhifted into larger Pots, and placed in the 
Bark Stove, where, if they are allowed Room, they will 
riſe to a great Height, and produce Flowers, but u rare- 
ly produces Seeds'in England. | 

The 9th Sort is an annual Plant; the Seeds of this 
were ſent me from Cartbagena, in New Spain, where 
the Plant grows naturally. This riſes with a twining 
ſlender Stalk, ten Feet high, which is garnithed with Ar- 
row-pointed Leaves, whoſe Ears at the Baſe are round- 
ed. The Flowers are produced in ſmall Cluſters, ſtanding 
on long Foot Stalks; theſe are yellow, and are ſucceed- 
ed by three cornered Seed Velſels, having 3 Cells, in 
each of theſe are lodged two Seeds. 

This Plant is annual, and too tender to thrive in the 
open Air in England, ſo the Seeds ſhould be fown on a 
hot Bed in Spring, and the Plants may be afterward: 
treated in the ſame Way as the 8th Sort, with which- 
Management they will flower, and produce ripe Seeds. 

The Seeds of the toth Sort were ſent me from Ja- 
maica, where the Plants grow naturally in great Plenty. 
This is an annual Plant, riſing with ſlender, ſtiff, twining 
Stalks, 8 or 9 Feet high, garniſhed with Heart- ſhaped 
Leaves, which are downy. The Flowers ſtand many 
together at the End of ſtrong Foot Stalks; theſe are. 
purple, and are ſucceeded by roundiſh Seed Veſſels with 
3 Cells, containing ſeveral fmall Seeds. 

This Sort requires the ſame Treatment: as the 8th, be- 
ing too tender to thrive in this Country in the open Air. 

The 11th Sort was ſent me from the Iſland of Barby-. 
da. This is an annual Plant, which riſes with twining; 
Stalks, 7 or 8 Feet high, garniſhed with oblong, oval, 
ſmooth Leaves. The Flowers come out at every Joint 
on ſlender long Foot Stalks, each ſupporting a large- 
purple Flower, whoſe Empalement is cut almoſt to the: 
Bottom, in ten Parts. The Seeds and Capſule are like 
thoſe of the other Species. This is tender, ſo muſt be 
treated as the 8th Sort. 178 

The 12th Sort grows naturally at Cartbagena, in Neu 
Spain, from wherce I received the Seeds; this is a peren- 
nial Plant, which riſes with ſtrong winding Stalks, to- 
the Height of 12 or 14 Feet, garniſhed with Leaves di- 
vided into 5 Lobes, ſtanding on ſhort Foot Stalks; the- 
Flowers ſtand on long Foot Stalks, each ſuſtaining 2 
purple Flowers. The Stalks, Leaves, and every Part of 
the Plant is cloſely covered with pungent ſtinging Hairs 
of a light brown Colour. This alſo is tender, ſo muſt be 
treated as the eighth. — 

The 
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The 13th Sort grows naturally about ToJu, in New 
Spain, trom whence the Seeds were ſent me; this hath 
a ligneous Stalk covered with a purple Bark, which 
twines about the Trees, and riſes to the Height of 30 
Feet or more, and is garniſhed with Leaves deeply di- 
vided into 5 tharp pointed Lobez. The Flowers ſtand 
on long thick Foot Stalks, which have a Knee in the 
Middle; they are very large and of a purple Colour; 
theſe are ſucceeded by round Seed Veſſels as large as a 
middling Apple, divided into 3 Cells, each containing 
2 very large ſmooth Seeds. 

This Plant is too tender to thrive in the open Air in 
England, ſo muſt be treated as the 8th Sort, but it 
grows too tall for the Stoves. I have had theſe Plants 
upward of 20 Feet high, which have ſent out many 
Side Branches, extending ſo wide, as to cover moſt of 
the neighbouring Plants, ſo was obliged to remove 
them into a cooler Situation, where they would not 
thrive. 

The 14th Sort grows naturally on the Sea Shores in 
molt of the Iſlands in the Veſt- Indies, where the Stalks 
trail on the Ground, which are garniſhed with oval 
Leaves, indented at the Top. The Flowers are large, 
of a purple. Colour, and are produced by Threes, on 
very long Foot Stalks; theſe are ſucceeded by large 
oval Seed Veilels, with 3 Cells, each containing a ſingle 
Seed; this bath a perennial Stalk, which trails on the 
Ground, and ſpreads to a great Diſtance, but is too 
tender to thrive in the open Air in England, ſo muſt be 
treated as the 8th Sort, and may be continued 2 or 3 
Years in a warm Stove, but it is apt to ſpread too far 
for a ſmall Store, ſo that where there is not great 
Room, it is not worthy of Culture. 

The 15th Sort grows naturally in Jamaica; this riſes 
with ſlender winding Stalks, 8 or 10 Feet high; the 
Leaves of theſe are ſhaped a little like thoſe of the com- 
mon great white Convolvulus, but the Foot Stalks, which 
are pretty long, do each ſuſtain many purple Flowers, 
growing in Bunches. The Seed Veſſels of this Sort are 
3 cornered, and have 3 Cells, each containing a ſingle 
Seed. This is an annual Plant, which requires a hot Bed 
to raiſe it, and mult be kept in a Glaſs Caſe, or a Stove, 
otherwiſe the Seeds will not ripen here. 

The 16th Sort has been long preſerved in ſeveral curi- 
ous Gardens in England. It grows naturally in the Cana- 
ry Iſlands; this hath a ſtrong fibrous Root, from which 
ariſe ſeveral twining woody Stalks, dividing into many 
ſmaller; theſe, where they have Support, will grow 
more than 20 Feet high, and are garniſhed with oblong 
Heart-ſhaped Leaves, which are ſoft and hairy. The 
Flowers are produced from the Wings of the Leaves, 
ſeveral ſtanding upon one Foot Stalk; theſe are for the 
moſt part of a pale blue, but there is a Variety of it 
with white Flowers. This Plant flowers in June, Fuly, 
and Auguſl, and ſometimes ripens Seeds here; but as 
the Plants are eaſily propagated by Layers, and from 
Cuttings, the Seeds are not ſo much regarded, nor in- 
deed will thoſe Plants which are raiſed by Layers, or 
Cuttings, produce-Seeds, though thoſe which come from 
Seeds ſeldom fail. As the Leaves of this Plant continue 
green all the Year, they make a pretty Variety in Win- 
ter in the Green-houſe, for it will not live abroad in 


Winter in this Country, though it only requires the 
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ſame Protection as Myrtles, and other hardy Green 
houſe Plants. It may be propagated by laying dowy 
the young Shoots in Spring, which generally put out 
Roots in 3 or 4 Months, then they may be taken from 
the old Plants, and each planted in a Pot filled with 
light Earth, and placed in the Shade till they have tz. 
ken new Root, after which they may be placed with 
other hardy Green- houſe, Plants till Autumn, when they 
ſhould be removed into the Green-houſe, and afterward 
treated as Myrtles, and other Green-houſe Plants. If 
the tender Cuttings of this are planted during any of the 
Summer Months, in Pots filled with light Earth, and 
plunged into a moderate hot Bed, ſhading them from the 
Sun, they will take Root, and afterward ſhould be treat- 
ed as the Layers. 

The 17th Sort is an annual Plant the Seeds of it were 
ſent me from Jamaica, where it grows naturally; this riſes 
with a very lender twining Stalk, 4 or 5 Feet high, 
garnithed with triangular Leaves, which are pointed, 
The Flowers grow in Cluſters, fitting cloſe to the Stalks, 
which are blue, and are ſucceeded by Seeds, like thoſe 
of the 4th Sort. This Sort will not ripen Seeds in Eng- 
land, unleſs the Plants are .brought for 
Bed in the Spring, and afterward placed in a Glaſs Caſe 
where they may be defended from Cold. 

The 18th Sort grows naturally in Jamaica, from 
whence the Seeds were ſent me. This is one of the 
moſt beautiful Kinds, the Flowers being very large, and 
of a fine Roſe Colour. It riſes with a winding Stalk, ) 
or 8 Feet high, which is garniſhed with Heart-ſhaped 
Leaves, ending in long ſharp Points, fitting upon very 
long Foot Stalks. The Flowers alſo have long Foot 
Stalks, each ſupporting 2 Flowers, whoſe Empalement 
is divided deeply into 5 Parts; the Seeds are large, and 
covered with a fine Down. This is an annual Plant, 
which is too tender to thrive in the open Air in this 
Country, ſo the Seeds ſhould be ſown on a hot Bed in 
Spring, and the Plants afterward treated as directed 
for the 8th Sort. 

The 19th Sort grows naturally near the Sea at Cam- 
peachy, trom whence I received the Seeds; this hath 
ſtrong, ſmooth, winding Stalks, which ſend out Roots at 
their Joints; theſe are garniſhed with Arrow-pointed 


Leaves, whoſe Ears (or Lobes) are obtuſe ; the Flowers 


are large, of a Sulphur Colour, and fit upon very long 
Foot Stalks, which proceed from the Side of the Stalks, 
each ſupporting one Flower, with a large ſwelling Em- 
palement ; theſe are ſucceeded by large, ſmooth, oval 
Capſules, having 3 Cells, each including one large ſmooth 
Seed. This is a perennial Plant, whoſe Stalks extend to 
a great Diſtance, and put out Roots at the Joints, where- 


by it propagates in Plenty, but is too tender to thrive in 


England, unleſs preſerved in a warm Stove, where it re- 
quires more Room, than can well be allowed to one 


Plant. It muſt be treated as the 8th Sort. 


The 20th Sort grows naturally in Africa, from whence 
the Seeds were ſent to the Royal Garden at Paris, and 
from whence I received it in 1730; this riſes with a 
flender winding Stalk, 5 or 6 Feet high, garniſhed with 
Heart-ſhaped Arrow-pointed Leaves, the Flowers ſtand 
on long ſlender Foot Stalks; theſe are white, with pur- 
ple Bottoms, This Sort may be treated in the ſame Man- 
ner as the common great Convoluulus, Thi 
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This 21ſt Sort grows naturally in Spain and 7taly ; this 
is an annual Plant, riſing about 2 Feet high, with lender 
twining Stalks, garniſhed with oval Leaves. The Flow- 
ers are ſmall, and of a bluiſh Colour, each Foot Stalk 
ſupporting one Flower of little Beauty, ſo is not often 
cultivated in Gardens. If the Seeds are permitted to 
ſcatter, the Plants will riſe in Spring, and require no 
Culture but to keep them clean from Weeds ; or if they 


are ſown in Spring where the Plants are to remain, they 


will flower in June, and the Seeds ripen in Auguft 

The 22d Sort grows naturally in Sicily, and the Iſlands 
of the Archipelago; this hath a perennial Root, which 
ſends out many ſlender ſtiff Stalks, twiſting themſelves 


.round the neighbouring Plants, and riſe 5 or 6 Feet high ; 


theſe are garniſhed with Leaves divided into 5 or 7 nar- 
row Lobes, and are of a ſoft Texture, like Sattin, ſtand- 
ing on ſhort Foot Stalks, The Flowers are produced 
from the Side of the Stalks, upon long Foot Stalks, which 
ſuſtain 2 Flowers of a pale Roſe Colour, with 5 Stripes 
of a deeper red. This Sort creeps at the Root, fo ſel- 
dom produces Seeds in England, but is propagated by the 
Shoots taken from the old Plants; the belt Time for 
parting and tranſplanting theſe Plants, is about the Be- 
inning of May, when: they may be taken out of the 
eee and expoſed in the open Air; but the young 
Plants which are ſeparated from the old ones, ſhould be 
placed under a Frame, and ſhaded from the Sun till they 
have taken new Root, after which they muſt be gradually 
hardened to bear the open Air, to which they muſt be 
expoſed all the Summer; but in Autumn they muſt be 
2 in the Green-houſe, and treated as the Canary 
-nvelvulus beſore- mentioned. 

The 23d Sort hath ſome Appearance of the 22d, and 
hath been ſuppoſed to be the ſame Species by ſome Wri- 
ters, but I have cultivated both many Years, and never 
have found either of them alter, ſo make no Doubt of 
their being diſtin Plants. This Sort hath a perennial 
Root like the former, which ſends out many weak twining 
Stalks, riſing about 3 Feet high, twiſting about the Plants 
which ſtand near it, or about each other, and if they have 
no other Support, fall to the Ground; theſe are gar- 
niſhed with Leaves of different Forms, ſome are ſhaped 
almoſt like thoſe of Betony, being ſlightly cut on- their 
Edges, others are almoſt Heart-ſhaped, and are deeply 
cut on the Sides, and ſome are cut to the Mid- rib; they 
have a ſhining Appearance like Sattin, and are ſott to the 
Touch, tanding on ſhort Foot Stalks. The Flowers 
are produced on the oppoſite Side from the Leaves, ha- 
ving very long Foot Stalks, each ſuſtaining 2 Flowers of 
a pale Roſe Colour, very like thoſe of the former Spe- 
cies. It flowers in June, July, and Auguſt, but rarely 
ripens Seeds in England. It hath a perennial Root, which 
ſends out Offsets, by which it is propagated in England 
as the laſt mentioned, and the Plants treated the ſame 


bs: 

e 24th Sort grows naturally in Portugal, but hath 
been long cultivated in the Flower Gardens in England 
for Ornament; this is titled Convoloulus Minor, by the 
Seedſmen and Gardeners. It is an annual Plant, which 
hath ſeveral thick herbaceous Stalks, growing about 2 
Feet long, which do not twine like the other Sorts, but 
decline toward the Ground, upon which many of the 
lower Branches lie proſtrate ; theſe are garniſhed with 
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Spear-ſhaped Leaves, which fit cloſe to the Branches ; 
the Foot Stalks of the Flowers come out juſt above the 
Leaves at the ſame Joint, and on the ſame Side of the 
Stalks ; theſe are about 2 Inches long, each ſuſtaining 
one large open Bell-ſhaped Flower, which in ſome is of 
a fine blue Colour, with a white Bottom; in others they 
are pure white, and ſome are beautifully variegated with 
both Colours. The white Flowers are ſucceeded by 
white Seeds, and the. blue'by dark coloured Seeds, and 
this Difference is pretty conſtant in both; but thoſe 
Plants with variegated Flowers, have frequently plain 
Flowers of both Colours, intermixed with the ſtriped, 
therefore the only Method to continue the variegated + 
Sort, is to pull off all the plain Flowers when they ap- 
pear, never ſuffering any of them to remain for Seed. 

This Sort is propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be 
ſown on the Borders of the Flower Garden, where they 
are deſigned to remain. The uſual Method is to put two 
or three Sceds in each Place, where they are intended to 
flower, covering them half an Inch with Earth; and 
when the Plants come up, if the Seeds all grow, there 
ſhould be but two left in each Plice, which will be ſuffi- 
cient, the others ſhould be drawn out carefully, ſo as 
not to diſturb the Roots of thoſe which are left. After 
which they will require no other Culture, but to keep 
them clean from Weeds. If the Seeds are fown in Au- 
tumn, the Plants will flower in May, but thoſe ſown in 
Spring, will not flower till about the Middle of June, and 
will continue flowering ull the Froſt ſtops them. The 
Seeds ripen in Auguſt and September. 

The 25th Sort grows naturally in /taly and Sicily; this 
hath aperennial Root, which runs deep in the Ground, 


from which ariſe 2 or 3 upright branching Stalks, near 


; Feet high, garniſhed with narrow Leaves about 2: 
nches long, which ſit cloſe to the Stalks ; the Foot Stalks 
of the Flower proceed from the ſame Place, theſe are 4 
or 5 Inches long, each ſuſtaining 4 or 5 Flowers, of 2 
pale Roſe Colour, which ſpread open almoſt flat. This 
flowers in June and Jul, but ſeldom produces good Seeds 
in England. It is propagated by Seeds, which muſt be 
obtained from the Countries where it naturally grows; 
theſe ſhould be ſown upon a warm dry Border, where 
they are de{:;gned to remain: For as the Plants run down 
with long tap Roots, they will not bear tranſplanting, 
for I have often made Trial of this, without any Succeſs, 
When the Plants come up, they ſhould be thinned where 
they grow too cloſe, and conſtantly kept clean from 
Weeds, which is all the Culture they require. It flowers 
in July and Auguſt, and the Stalks decay in Autumn; but 
the Roots will laſt ſeveral Years, and if they are in a dry 
Soil and warm Situation, will abide the Winter very well. 
without covering. I have received a Variety of this 
from Nice, where it grows naturally, with broader 
Leaves, which are hairy. The Flowers are placed all 
toward the Top of the Stalk, upon long Foot Stalks,, 
growing many together very cloſely joined : But I cannot 
be ſure if it is not a ſeminal Variation, for it was ſent me 
by the ſame Title. 

The 26th Sort grows naturally in France ; this hath a 
perrennial creeping Root, from which ariſe ſeveral ſhort 
branching Stalks, about 4 Inches high, garnifhed with: 
Spear-ſhaped ſilky Leaves; the Flowers are produced on 
the Side, and at the Jop of the Stalks, in ſmall Cluſters, 

ſitting. 


— 


— — 


hot Bed, obſerving to ſcreen them from the Sun till they 


to root them out of the Ground, and deſtroy them, Mn 
2 ; f 
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Wi ſitting cloſe together; theſe are much ſmaller than thoſe have taken freſh Root; after which they mult be treateg the 
N of the former Sort, but are of a deeper Roſe Colour: as the other tender Sorts. h that 1 
41 This ſeldom produces Seeds in England, but the Roots The zoth Sort is uſed in Medicine, and is ſtyled &. — 
146 propagate in Plenty. It delights in a light dry Soil, and danella, and Braſſica marina; it grows naturally on the M * fe 
1 requires no Care but to keep the Plants clean from Sea Beaches in many Parts of England, but cannot be ich! 
11 Weeds, it may be tranſplanted either in the Spring or long preſerved in a Garden. This hath many (mal we 
i Autumn. This is by ſome ſuppoſed the ſame as the laſt white ſtringy Roots, which ſpread wide and fend ou: Man 
| Sort, but whoever has cultivated them, can have no ſeveral weak trailing Branches, which twine about the any. U. 
Doubt of their being different Species. neighbouring Plants like the common Bindweed ; the ware 
The 27th Sort grow naturally in Italy, Sicily, and the are garniſhed with Kidney-ſbaped Leaves, about the Size 2 

Iſlands in the Archipelago ; it riſes with upright ſhrubby of thoſe of the leſſer Celandine, ſtanding upon long Foot high, 
Stalks about 3 Feet high, cloſely garniſhed with blunt Stalks, and placed alternate. The Flowers are produced — 

Spear · ſnaped filky Leaves, placed on every Side the on the Side of the Branches, at each Joint. Theſe are C00 
Stalks, they are near two Inches long, and a Quarter ſhaped like thoſe of the 1ſt Sort, and are of a reddiſh — 
broad, rounding at their Ends. The Flowers are pro- purple Colour, they appear in July, and are ſucceeded ou 

duced in Cluſters at the Top of the Stalks, fitting very by round Capſules having three Cells, each containing 22 
cloſe, they are of a pale Roſe Colour, and come out in one black Seed; every Part of the Plant, abounds with ſhape? 
June and July, but do not perfect Seeds in England. a milky Juice. This is eſteemed a good Medicine to Foo f 
This Plant will live in the open Air in mild Winters, if purge off watery Humours, and is preſcribed in Dropſies — 
— in a light Soil, and warm Situation; but in hard The 31ſt Sort grows naturally in the Iſland of Clin; 5785 
inters it is deſtroyed; therefore the Plants ſhould be this is a perennial Plant, having thick fleſhy Roots, which ſea | 

kept in Pots, and ſheltered under a common Frame in ſpread far in the Ground, and abound with a milky Juice, Do — 
Winter, where it may enjoy the free Air in mild Wea- which flows out when the Roots are broken or wounded, * 
ther, and be protected from the Froſt, and in Summer and ſoon hardens into a reſinous Subſtance, when expoſed th 
placed abroad with other hardy exotick Plants, where it's to the Sun and Air. From the Root ſhoots forth many = of 
fine filky Leaves, will make a pretty Appearance. It twining Branches, which twiſt about the neighbouring — 
may be propagated by laying down the —— alſo Plants. Theſe are garniſhed with Heart-ſhaped Leaves, 9 
by Cuttings, but both very ſeldom put out Roots the ſoft to the Touch, like thoſe of the Marſh Mallow. The — 
ſame Year, and many of them will fail, ſo the beſt Way Flowers are produced at the Joints on the Side of the R. 1 
is to procure the Seeds from Italy, for thoſe Plants which Stalks, ſeveral ſtanding together on the ſame Foot Stalk; 5 | 
come from Seeds, grow much larger than thoſe from they are white, and ſhaped like thoſe of the common — 
Layers or Cuttings. great Bindweed. Theſe are ſucceeded by round Capſules, th * 
The 28th Sort grows naturally in Candia, and ſeveral having three Cells, which contain two Seeds in each. m n 
Iſlands of the Archipelago ; this hath a perennial Root, The Roots of this Plant, which is the only Part uſed * T 
which ſends up PLA: | erect branching Stalks about 2 in Medicine, are brought to us from India. It is titled Med 
Feet high, garniſhed with very narrow pointed Leaves, Turpetbum, or Turbith'in the Shops. " 1; 
ſitting cloſe to the Stalks, which are hoary. The Flow- This Plant is tender, ſo will not live in the open Air Jer 
ers come out ſingly on the Side of the Stalks fitting very in England; it is propagated by Seeds, ſown on a hot : wh 5 
cloſe, ha xing ſcarce any Foot Stalks, theſe are of a very Bed; and when the Plants are fit to remove, they ſhould * ch 
pale blu:ſh Colour, and ſpread open almoſt to the Bot- be each planted in a Pot, and plunged into a hot Bed of po 
tom. It flowers in June and July, but rarely produces Tanners Bark, and ſcreened from the Sun, till they : 3 
Seeds in England. : have taken freſh Root, and afterward muſt be treated as — 
This Sort is propagated as the 25th, and the Plants hath been directed for the 8th Sort. | . 
require the ſame Treatment. This muſt have a dry The 32d Sort is the Jalap which is uſed in Medicine, r. * 
Soil and warm Situation, otherwiſe it will not live This grows naturally at Haleppo, in the Spaniſh 2 4 pa: 
through the Winter in the open Air in England. As the Indies, ſituated between La Vera Cruz and Mexico. The = 
Stalks decay in Autumn, if the Surface of the Ground Root of this Plant hath been long uſed in Medicine, but "—Y 

about their Roots is covered with ſome old Tanners it was not certainly known, what Plant was produced 5 98 
Bark, it will preſerve them in the hardeſt Froſts. from it. The old Title of this was Mechoacana nigra, 454 
I he 29th Sort grows naturally in both Indies; this is but Father Plumier aſſerted that it was the Root of one * 

an annual Plant, which ſends out ſeveral weak Stalks Species of Marvel of Peru, from whence Tournefort, was ; 
from the Root, inclining to the Ground, garniſhed with induced to conſtitute a Genus of that Plant under the oh 
oval Leaves, ſitting cloſe to the Stalks, they are about Title of Falapa. But Mr. Ray, from better Informa- had 

the Size of Chickweed Leaves, but are haify, and are tion, put it among the Convolruli, and titled it, Convol- P, 
placed alternate on the Branches, the Flowers are (mall, vlt Americanus, Jalapium diflus. This was by the Fm 
of a light blue, two growing on each Foot Stalk, theſe late Dr. Houftcun, certainly aſcertained, who brought = 

are ſucceeded by ſmall round Capſules divided into 3 ſome of the Roots of this Plant, from the Spaniſh W 44 = 
Cells, which contain the Seeds; it flowers in July and Indies to Jamaica, where he planted them, with a Ve- 2 
Auguſt, and the Seeds ripen in Autumn. ſisgn of cultivating the Plants in that Iſland, where he 5 

This Sort is very tender, ſo the Seeds ſhould be ſown obſerved them to thrive, during his abode there: But $i: 
on a hot Bed in Spring, and when fit to remove, ſhould ſoon after he left the Country, the Perſon to whoſe Care 2 
be each tranſplanted into a ſmall Pot and plunged in a he committed them, was fo careleſs, as to ſuffer Hogs | wa 
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chat there were no Remains of them left, when he re- 
turned there; nor have I heard of this Plant being in- 
troduced into any of the Britiſh Iſlands ſince. 

A few Years paſt I received the Seeds of this Plant, 
which have ſucceeded in the Chelſea Garden, where the 
Plants thrive very well, but have not as yet produced 
any Flowers. This hath a large Root of an oval Form, 
which is full of à milky Juice ; from. which come out 
many: herbaceous! twining Stalks, riſing, 8 or 10 Feet 
high, garniſhed with variable Leaves, ſome being Heart- 
ſhaped, others, angular, and ſome oblong, and pointed. 
They are ſmooth, and ſtand upon long Foot Stalks, and 
from a Drawing of the Plant, made by a Spaniard in the 
Country, where it grows naturally; who gave it to Dr. 
Houftown, and. is pow in my Poſſeſſion; the Flowers are 
ſhaped like thoſe of; the common Great Bindweed, each 
Foot Stalk ſupporting one Flower. As it is only a Pencil 
Drawing; the Colour is not expreſſed; therefore I can 
give no farther Account of it, till the Plants in the Chel- 
ſea Garden flower, which may be ſoon expected, as they 
are very ſtrong. The Seeds ate covered with very white 
Down like Cottoͤn r Aa? 

As this Plant is a Natiye of a warm Country; it will 
not thriye in England, unleſs preſerved in a warm Stovq; 
therefore the Seeds muſt be ſown on a hot Bed, and the 
Plants put into Pots, and plunged in a hot Bed of Lan- 
pers Bark, and treated as the Sth Sort, with this Dit- 
ference only: That as this hath large fleſhy ſucculent 
Roots, they ſhould have but little Water given them, 
eſpecially in Winter, leſt it cauſe them to rot. They 
ſhould be planted in light ſandy Earth not too rich, for 


the ſame Reaſon; and the Plants ſhould always remain 


in the Bark;Stove; .: /'| | 


Tue Root of Jalap is eſteemed an excellent Cathartic 
- Medicine, purging ſerous, watry Humours eſpecially, 


and. is of ſingular Service in Dropſies, and for Rheuma- 


tick Diſordera. The Quantity of the Root which is uſed 
in Medicine, is not ſofficient to rendet the Introduction 


of this Plant into the Briaiſi Colonies, a Matter of great 
Concern. Bu ſince; the Diſtillers and Brewers, have 
found out it's Uſe far exciting à Fermentation; the 
Conſumption of it is now ſo great, that it would become 
a national Benefit, if produced in the Britiſh Iflands ; 
which might he ſan effected ware the Inhabitants: of 
- thoſe Iflaiids,.a bhttle more attentive to their on; and 
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454. Tak 299. Flea-bane in French Comiſ , 
The Garadter are | 2177 

It bath a compaund Flower, made ug of many herma- 
pbradite Florett, which compoſe the Diſk ; and female half 
Florett ranged round the Border, and form the Ray,; the 
bermaphbredite Florett are Funnel-ſhaped; and cut ini five 
Parti at the Brim, which ſpread open, theſe have each froe 
ſbort hairy Stamina, terminated by \cylindricel Summits; 
in the Bottom of each Floret it ſituated a Germen ſupporting 
4 ſlender Style, crowned by a bid Stigma. The female 
balf Florets or Rays, are Funnel-ſhaped, and cut inte 3 
Parts at the Top; theſe bave a Germen, with a flender 
Style, terminated by two er Stigmas but have no Sta- 


mina. Hl theſe ard included in e cenie ſcaly Empale- - 


ment, which is obleng and ſquare; the: Sealts are pointed, 
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and ube outer ones ſpread open. The bermaphradite and fe- 
male Flarets, are each ſucceeded by one cblong Seed, crowned 
with Down, Laue upon a plain Receptacle, and are in- 
cluded in the Empalement. 0 

The Species are, 

1. Cox xz A folis lancealatis acutis, caule annus corym- 
boſe. Hart. Cliff. 405. Flea-bane with pointed Spear- 
ſhaped Leaves, and an annual Stalk, and Flowers grow- 
ing in roundiſh Bunches. This is the Conyza mayor vut- 
garis. C. B. P. 265. Common greater Flea-bane. 

2. Coxvza foliis ovato oblongis, amplexicaulibus. Hart. 
Cliff. 405. Flea-bane with oblong oval Leaves embracing 
the Stalks. Conyza Pyrenaica, primule veris folig. Par. 
Bat. 127. Pyrenjan Flea-bane with a Primroſe Leaf. 

.\Convza foliis avatis tementofis, floribus con ertit, 
pedunculis lateralibus terminalibuſgue. . Hort. Clif. 405. 

Flea-bane with oval woolly Leaves, Flowers growing in 
Cluſters, and Foot Stalks proceeding from the Sides and 
terminating the Stalks. This is the Conyza Cretica fru- 
ticeſa. Tourn. Cor. 33. Shrubby Flea-bane of Crete, with 
ſoft woolly Leaves, whichiare very white. 7 
4. Cox vz A foliis haſtatis ſcabrit, caule erecto ramoſo, 
herenni, floribus.. corymbeſss. Flea-bane with . Halbert- 
pointed rough Leaves, an upright branching perennial 
Stalk, and Flowers growing in round Bunches. This is 
the Conyza ,arboreſcens lutea, folio trifdo. Plum. Cat. g. 
Yellow Tree-like. Flea- bane with a trifid Leaf. 

5 CoNnYZA arbaoreſcens, tamentoſa, foliis oblongis, fla- 
ribus in ſummiteatibus racemorum, ramoſit ſparſit albican- 
tibus, Heap M. . Woolly Tree Flea-bane with oblong 
Leaves, Flowers at the End of the Branches, which are 
whitiſh and grow in looſe Bunches. 

6. Convza fobisr:linetaribus decurrentibus ſerratis, flo- 
ribus corymbeſis ter minalibut. Flea-bane with narrow 
running Leaves, and Flowers in round Bunches termi- 
nating the Stalks. This is the Conyza berbaces, Salicis 
falio,, fleribus umbellatis purpureit minoribus. Houſt., M. 
Herbaceous Flea-bane with a winged. Stalk a Willow 

Leaf, and ſmaller purple Flowers growing in Umbels. 

7 CONYZA erboreſcens, foliis 8 ſingulis 
'tribus floſculis couſtantibus. Houſt, Mfſ.. Tree Flea-bane 
with oblong Leaves, and each Flower conſtantly com- 
poſed of three Florets. | 

8. Conyza caule berbgceo, foliis ovatis ſerratis, vil- 
Jofer, flaribus alarihus & terminalibus. Flea-bane with an 
| herbaceous. Stalk, oval, ſawed, bairy Leaves, and Flow- 
ers: proceeding from the Sides; and at the Hod of the 
Branches. This is the Cenyza edorato, Bellidis folio vil- 
hoſe & Neue. Houft. NAA. Sweet ſmelling Flca-bane, 
with a Daizy Leaf, which is viſcous and ha'ry. _ 

9. Conyza' fruticofa, flere pallide purpures, capitulis 
& lateribus ramulonum ſpicatum exeuntibus. . Sloan, Cat. 

Tam, 1:24; Shrubby Flea-bane with a pale purple 

Flower growing in Spikes from the Side and Top of the 

Branches.i, is + 4 Ab | 

.: 10,/Convz.A foliis oblong? weatis ſcabris, Poribus ra- 
crmeſis ter minalibus, caule berbacro, Flea-bane with ob- 

long, oval, rough Leaves, Flowers growing in Bunches 

at the Ends of the Branches and ,an berbaccous Stalk. 
This is the Cenyaa Sympbyti facie, fore utes. Houft., My). 
Flea-bane, with a Comfrey Leaf and a yejlow Blower. 


Larne 15 * H ribu- 
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I. CoxxEzA Americana ſcangens, Lauri folig.afpers, 
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fHeribus ſpicatis albis. Houfl. Mſſ. American Climbing 
1 ca bane with a rough Bay Leaf, and white Flowers 
growing in Spikes. | 
12. ConyzA Americana fruteſcent, foliis ovatis triner- 
wviis & integris, floribus ſpicatis albis. Houſt. MF. 
Shrubby American Flea-bane, with oval entire Leaves 
having three Nerves and white Flowers in Spikes. 
13. Cox EA Americana fruteſcens foliit oblongis acutis, 
capiiu'is & ramulorum extuntibus, calycibus purpuraſcenti- 


bus. Houft. MJ. Shrubby American Flea-bane, with ob- 


long pointed Leaves, Heads growing on the Side of the 


Branches, with purple Cups. 

14. Cox vz A fruticoſa folits ovatis trinerviit, floribus 
ſpicatis alaribus. Shrubby Flea-bane with oval Leaves 
having three Nerves, and Flowers growing in Spikes 
from the Side of the Branches. 


' 15. Convza foliis ovate lanceolatis trinerviis, pedun- 
culis Jongr emis terminalibus floribus corymboſts. Flea-bane 
| 8 


with oval Spear-ſhaped Leaves, having three Veins, Foot 
Stalks which are very long, terminating the Branches, 
and Flowers growing in round Bunches. 

16. ConvyzaA foliis ovato oblongis, obtuſis ſerratis, ſe- 

miamplexicaulibus, floribus corymboſis terminalibus, Flea- 
bane with oblong oval Leaves, which are obtuſe and 
ſawed, half embracing the Stalks with their Baſe, and 
Flowers in round Bunches terminating the Stalks. This 
is the Eupatorium Conyzaides Sinica Baccharidis folio rarius 
crenato, ſummo caule ramoſo, floribus parvis coronats. 
Pluk. Amath. 80. China Hemp Agrimony like Flea-bane, 
with a Ploughman's Spikenard Leaf rarely crenated, the 
upper Part of the Stalk branching, and crowned with 
imall Flowers. 

17. Cow vz A mejor odorata froe 3 pur- 
pureis nudis. Sloan. Cat. Jam. 121. Greater ſweet ſcented 
Flea-bane or Baccbaris, with naked purple Flowers. 

The iſt Sort grows naturally upon dry Places in ſe- 
veral Parts of England. This is a biennial Plant, which 
decays ſoon after the Seeds are ripe ; it hath ſeveral large 
oblong pointed Leaves, growing near the Ground, which 
are hairy, between theſe, the Stalks come out, which rife 
more than 2 Feet high, which divide upward into ſeveral 


Branches. Theſe are garniſhed with ſmaller oblong 


Leaves, ſtanding alternate; at the Ends of the Stalks, the 
Flowers are produced in round Bunches, which are of 
a dirty yellow Colour, theſe are ſucceeded by oblong 
Seeds, crowned with Down, It flowers in Fuly, and 
the Seeds ripen in Autumn. If the Seeds are permitted 
to ſcatter, the Plants will come up the following Spring, 
and require no other Care but to keep them clean from 
Weeds. | 

The 2d Sort grows naturally on the Mountains in 
Italy, and is preſerved in Botanick Gardens for Variety. 
This hath a perennial Root but an annual Stalk, "which 
decays every Autumn. From a thick fibrous Root, ariſe 
many upright Stalks, garnifhed with oblong, oval 
Leaves, which are rough, and embrace the Stalks with 
their Bafe, theſe have Appendages running along the 
Stalk, from one to the other, whereby the Stalk is 
winged. The upper Part of the Stalk divides into many 
fmaller Branches, garniſhed with Leaves of the ſame 
Form, but ſmaller, ſtanding alternate; the Branches 


and main Stalks are terminated by yellow Flowers grow- 


ing in round Bunches ; theſe are ſucceeded by oblong 
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Seeds crowned with Down. It flowers in Fuly, and the 
Seeds ripen in Autumn. This is propagated by Seed, 
which may be ſown on a Bed of light Earth in Spring, 
and when the Plants come up, they ſhould be thinne 
where they are too near, and kept clean from Weech; 
the 3 Autumn, they may be tranſplanted where 
they are defigned to remain, and require no other Care 
but to keep them clean from Weeds. The 2d Year 
they will flower and produce ripe Seeds, and continue ſe. 
veral Years if the Soil is not too good, for they often 
rot, when planted in a rich Soil. 


The 3d grows naturally in Crete. This hath a ſhort 


ſhrubby Stalk, which in this Country ſeldom riſes more 
than ſix Inches high, dividing into ſeveral ſhort Branches, 
cloſely garniſhed with oval woolly Leaves, which are 
very white; from theſe Branches ariſe the Flower 
Stalks, which are woolly and riſe about nine Inches high, 
garnifhed with ſmall oval white Leaves placed alternate. 
The Flowers are produced at the Sides, and End of the 
Stalk, ſometimes but one, at other Times two, and 
ſometimes three Flowers ſtanding on the ſame Foot 
Stalk. They are of a dirty yellow Colour, and appear in 
July, but rarely are ſucceeded by Seeds, ſo the Plant is 
propagated here by Slips, which, if taken from the old 

lants in June, and planted on an Faſt aſpeQed Border, 
and covered with Hand Glaſſes, will take Root in 6 or 8 
Weeks. But theſe Slips muſt be frequently, but gently 
refreſhed with Water, and the Glaſſes ſhould be ſhaded 
in hot Weather, and after they have been planted a 


Fortnight, the Glaſſes ſhould be raiſed on one Side to 


admit Air to the Cuttings; when they have taken Root, 
they ſhould be gradually expoſed to the open Air. In 
Autumn theſe ſhould be carefully taken up, preſervi 
the Earth to their Roots, ſome of them may be planted 
in Pots, that they may be ſheltered under a Frame in 
Winter; and others may be planted in a warm Border 
of dry, poor Earth, where they will endure the Cold of 
our ordinary Winters very well, and continue many 
Years. This is preſerved in Gardens, more for the 
Beauty of its ſilvery Leaves, than its Flowers, which 
have not much to recommend them. 

The 4th Sort grows naturally in Jamaica. This is 
titled, by Sir Hans Sloane, Virga aurea major, ſ. Herba 
Doria folio ſinuato birſuto. Cat. Jam. 125. is riſes. 
with a ſhrubby Stalk, 7 or 8 Feet high, dividing into ſe- 
veral Branches, clothed with rough Leaves, ſhaped like 
the Point of a Halbert, and are about four Inches long. 
The Flowers are ron in roundiſh Bunches, at the 
Extremity of the Branches ; they are yellow, and ſtand 
cloſe together. Theſe are ſucceeded by oblong Seeds 
crowned with Down. 

This Plant is too tender to thrive in the open Air in 
this Country, therefore the Seeds muſt be fown upona 
hot Bed, and when the Plants are fit to remove, th 
muſt be each tranſplanted into a fmall-Pot filled with 
kght ſandy Earth, and plunged into a hot Bed, obſerving 
to-fcreen them from the Sun till they have taken new 
Root, then they muſt-have free Air admitted every Day, 
in Proportion to the Warmth of the Seaſon; they mult 
alſo be frequently watered'in warm Weather, but they 
ſhould not have it in too great Plenty As the Plants 


advance in Strength, they muſt have a greater Share of 


Air; and if the Seaſon is warm, they may be expoſed WP 
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the open Air, for a few Weeks in the Heat of Summer, 

rovided they are placed in a warm Situation; but if the 
Nights prove cold, or much Wet ſhould fall, they muſt 
be removed into Shelter; if theſe Plants are placed in a 
moderate Stove in Winter, they will thrive better, than 
in greater Heat, and in Summer they ſhould have a large 
Share of Air. With this Management I have had the 
Plants flower well in Fuly, though they have not per- 
feed Seeds here. 

The 5th Sort riſes with a woody Stalk 10 or 12 Feet 
high, dividing into many Branches, whoſe Bark is co- 
vered with a brown Down; theſe are garniſhed with ob- 
long, oval Leaves, green on their upper Side, but of an 
Aſh Colour on their under Side, placed alternate on ſhort 
Foot Stalks. The Flowers are produced at the End of 
the Branches, on long branching Foot Stalks, in looſe 
Spikes ranged on one Side; they are white, and ſuc- 
ceeded by long flat Seeds crowned with Down. This 
Plant grows naturally at La Vera Cruz in New Spain. 
It is a tender Plant, fo muſt be treated as hath been di- 
reed for the former Sort 

The 6th Sort grows naturally at La Vera Cruz. This 
hath a perennial Root, from which ariſe ſeveral upright 
Stalks 3 Feet high, garniſhed with long narrow Leaves, 
ſawed on their Edges, placed alternate, and have Ap- 
pendages which run along the Stalk from one to the 
other, forming a Border or Wing to the Stalks. The 
Flowers are produced at the Ends of the Stalks, in round 
Bunches, they are ſmall, of a purple Colour, and are 
ſucceeded by oblong flat Seeds, crowned with a Down. 
This is propagated by Seeds which muſt be ſown upon a 
hot Bed in Spring, and the Plants muſt be tranſplanted 
mto Pots, and plunged in a freſh hot Bed, obſerving to 
ſcreen them from the Sun till they have taken freſh 
Root, after which, they muſt have a large Share of Air, 
and about Midſummer, they may be placed in the open 
Air in a ſheltered Situation, where they may remain till 
the End of September, when they ſhould be removed in- 
to the Stove, and during the Winter kept in a temperate 
Degree of Warmth. e 2d Year theſe Plants will 
flower, but they do not perfe& Seeds in England. 

The 7th Sort was ſent me from La Vera Cruz, This 
hath a ſtrong woody Stem, which riſes to the Height of 
14 Or 16 Feet, covered with an Aſh coloured Bark, and 
is divided upward into many ligneous Branches, garniſhed 
with Spear-ſhaped Leaves ſtanding alternate on ſhort 
Foot Stalks. "Theſe Branches are terminated by roundiſh 
Bunches of white Flowers, ſitting on long Foot Stalks, 
ſeveral of them being joined on the ſame Foot Stalk. As 
theſe are not ſucceeded by Seeds in England ; the Seeds 
muſt be procured from abroad, and theſe muſt be ſown 
on a hot Bed, and the Plants afterward treated as the 
4th Sort. 

The 8th Sort grows naturally at La Vera Cruz; this 
is an annual Plant, which grows in low moiſt Places, 
where the Water ſtands in Winter; it hath an herba- 
ceous, branching Stalk, which riſes about one Foot high, 
garniſhed at each Joint, with one oval Leaf, fitting cloſe 
to the Branches; theſe arc ſawed on their Fdges, and 
covered with a white, hairy Down. The Flowers are 

roduced from the Side of the Branches, on ſlender Foot 

talks, each for the moſt part ſuſtaining three Flowers, 
which are white, and are ſucceeded by chaffy Seeds, 
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crowned with Down; the whole Plant is viſcous, and 
will ſtick to the Fingers of thoſe who handle it. 

The Seeds of this muſt be ſown on a hot Bed in Spring, 
and when the Plants are fit to remove, they ſhould be 
each tranſplanted in a Pot, and plunged into a freſh hot 
Bed, and treated as the other _ Sorts, but muſt 
have a large Share of Air in warm Weather, and fre- 
quently refreſhed with Water. In Fuly theſe Plants 
will flower, and if the Autumn proves tavourable, they 
will ripen their Seeds; a Plant or two of this Sort may 
be 1 for Variety, but there is little Beauty in it. 

he gth Sort grows naturally in Jamaica, from 
whence the Seeds were ſent me; this riſes with a ſhrubby 
Stalk, 6 or 7 Feet high, dividing into many ligneous 
Branches, which have a meally Bark, and are garniſhed 
with Spear-ſhaped Leaves, ſitting cloſe to the Branches; 
they are hairy, and of a Silver Colour on their under 
Side, and are placed alternate. The Flowers come out 
from the Side of the Branches, generally in looſe Spikes, 
which grow horizontal, and the Flowers ſtand on the 
upper Side ere, but ſometimes they come out ſingle, 
ſitting cloſe between the Leaf and Branch; theſe are of 
a pale purple Colour; and are ſucceeded by chaffy Seeds, 
crowned with a Down. 

This Sort is propagated by Seeds, which muſt be ob- 
tained from the Country where it grows naturally, for 
it doth not produce Seeds in England, though it has 
flowered ſeveral Years in the Chelſea Garden; the Seeds 
muſt be ſown, and the Plants treated as the 4th Sort. 

The 10th Sort grows naturally at La Vers Cruz; this 
hath a perennial Root, and an annual Stalk. It grows 
about 3 Feet high, the Leaves are from 4 to 5 Inches 
long, and one and a Half broad in the Middle, and are 
rough like thoſe of Comfrey. The Stalks are terminated 
by branching Flower Stalks, each Foot Stalk ſuſtaining 
ſeveral yellow Flowers, not much unlike thoſe of -the 
common Sort. 'This is propagated by Seeds as the 6th 
Sort, and the Plants mult be treated in the ſame Way. 
It will lower the 2d Year, but it doth not ripen Seeds 
in England. 

The 11th Sort was ſent me from La Vera Cruz; this 
hath a climbing ſhrubby Stalk, which riſes 14 or 16 Feet 
high, and divides into many Branches, garniſhed with 
Leaves about the Size of thoſe of the Bay Tree, and 
full as thick in their Texture, having many deep tranſ- 
verſe Nerves, running from the Mid- rib to the Sides; 
they are of a pale green Colour. The Flowers are pro- 
duced in long Spikes, which come out from the Side of 
the Branches, and are reflexed, but the Flowers are 
ranged on the upper Side, pointing upward ; theſe are 
large and white, and are ſuccceded by flat dark coloured 
Seeds,” crowned with Down. 

This Plant makes a fine Appearance in the Stove when 
in flower, and as it retains its Leaves all the Year, in the 
Winter Seaſon it affords an agreeable Variety among 
other tender Plants, The Culture of this Plant is the 
ſame as hath been directed for the 4th Sort. 

The 12th Sort was ſent me from Cartbagena, in 
New Spain, where it grows naturally ; this riſes with a 
ſhrubby Staſk, 6 or 7 Feet high, dividing into ſeveral 
lizneous Branches, garniſhed with oval ſmooth Leaves, 
having three longitudinal Veins, and are entire ; theſe 
are placed alternate, and cloſe to the Branches. The 

T4 2 | | Flowers 
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Flowers are produced in ſhort cloſe Spikes at the End of 


the Branches; theſe are white, and are ſucceeded by ob- 
long flat Seeds, crowned with Down; this Sort is ten- 
der, ſo muſt be treated as the 4th, and will abide ſeveral 
Years with that Management: wh 5 

The 13th Sort grows naturally in the ſame Country 
as the laſt, this riies with a ſhrubby Stalk, 8 or 10 Feet 
high, dividing into many long ſlender Branches, gar- 
nithed with Spear-ſhaped Leaves, ending in acute Points; 
theſe are about 3 Inches long, and 3 Quarters of an Inch 
broad in the Middle; the ſmaller Branches are ſet with 
very narrow, oblong, pointed Leaves, which grow cloſe 
to the Stalks, and at each 'Jcint is produced one pretty 
large, white Flower, with a purple Empalement ; thele 
Flowers come out the whole Length of the ſmall 
Pranches, fitting cloſe to the Baſe of the Leaves, ſo that 
the Plants make a pretty Appearance in flower. This 
Sort may be propagated as the 4th, and with that Ma- 
nagement it hath flowered, very well, but doth not pro- 


duce Seeds in Englatd, © . 

The 14th Sort was ſent me from Carthagena where it 
grows in great Plenty; this hath a ſtrong woody Stem, 
riſing 10 or 12 Feet high, and divides upward into many 
ſhort ligneous Branches, whoſe Joints are very cloſe to 
each other. The Leaves 'come out alternate on every 
Side the Branches, to which they fit very cloſe ; they 


are one Inch long, and Half an Inch, Broad, ending in 


acute Points; theſe. are ſmooth, and have 3 longi Paine 
Veins. The Flowers are produced in ſhort cloſe Spikes, 
which come out from the Side of the Branches; they 
are white, inclining to a purple, and are ſucceeded by 
oblong flat Seeds, crowned with Down, This is a ten 
der Plant, ſo requires the ſame Treatment as the fourt 
Sort, with which it hath flowered very well, but hath 
not produced Seeds in England, . 
The 15th Sort riſes with a ſhrubby Stem, 6 or 7 
Feet, dividing, into ſeveral Branches, which have a Jack 
brown Bark, ang are cloſely garniſhed with oval, Spear- 
eaves, having 3 longitudinal Veins ; 
theſe have ſhort Foot Stalks, and are placed alternatę on 
every Side the Branches. The Flowers are produced on 
long naked Foot Stalks, which extend 5 or 6 Inches be- 
yond the End of the Branches; theſe are purple, and 
form a kind of round Bunch, 'The Empalement of the 
Flower is compoſed of ſhort chaffy Scales.. 


This grows naturally at Campeachy ; it is tender, ſo 


muſt be treated as directed for the 4th Sort, with which 
it hath flowered, but hath not produced Seeds here. 

The 16th Sort grows naturally at Campeachy ; this riſes 
with a ſhrubby Stalk 10 or 12 Feet, ſending out man 
ſtrong ligneous Branches, covered with a dark Sec 
Bark, garniſhed with oblong, oval, blunt Leaves, ſawed 
on their Fdges, and half embrace the Stalks with their 
Baſe. The Flowers are purple, growing in round 
Bunches at the End of the Branches, and are ſucceeded 
by flat Seeds crowned with Down, | 


— 


* 


This is alſo a tender Plant, and requires NF AL 
Treatment as the fourth Sort, with which it hath flaw- 


| ered, but doth not produce Seeds in England. 


If the Seeds of theſe Plants are ſown in Autumn, ſoon 
after they are ripe, there ts no Danger of their miſcarry- 


ing ; but as theſe are moſt of them brought from abroad, 


they do not arrive here in good Time, fo they rarely 


COP 
come up the rſt Year; therefore the Seeds ſhould be 


ſown in Pots, to preſerve them through the Winter 
and the following Spring the Plants will come up. ' 

The 17th Sort grows naturally in Jamaica; this riſes 
with a ſhrubby branching Stalk, about 4 or 5 Feet high, 
The lower Branches and Stalk are garniſhed with Spezr. 
ſhaped Leaves, about 4 Inches long, and one broad in 
the Middle; they are ſawed on their Edges, and have 
ſhort Foot Stalks; the Leaves on tbe upper Branches 
are much narrower, and end in acute Points. The Flow. 
ers are produced in round Bunches at the End of the 
Branches, which ate purple, and ſucceeded by downy 
Seeds like the other Species. This is tender, and requires 
the ſame Culture as the 4th Sort. 

CONSERVATORY. See Green-houſe. 

CONVAL LILY. See Convallaria. 

COPAIBA, the Balſam of Capivi Tree. 

The Charat#ters are, + 

It bath a Flower con i/ting of. 5 Leaves, which expands 
in form of a Roſe; it hath 5 ſhort Stamina, crowned by 
obtuſe Summit. The Pointal is fixed in the Centre of the 
Flower, which becomes a Pod, in which are contained ons 
or two Seeds, ſurrounded with a Pulp of a yellow Colour, 
We know but one Sort of this Tree, which is, 
__ Coraipa, felis ſubrotundo, flore rubro. The Balſam 
of Capivi, with a roundiſh Leaf, and a red Flower. 
This Tree grows near a Village called Fp4pe!, in the 
Province of Anliochi, in the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, about ten 
Dayk Joorney from Carthagena. There are great Num- 


bers of theſe Trees in the Woods about this Village, 


which grow to the Height of 530 or 60 Feet; ſome of 
theſe do not yield any Balſam, thoſe which do are diſtin- 


piſhed by a Rid which rung along their Trunks; theſe 


rees are wounded in their Center, and they pcs Cala- 
art, to re- 


baſh Shells or other Veſlels, to the wounded 


ceive the Balſam, which will all flow out in a ſhort Time. 


One of theſe Trees will yield five or {ix Gallons of Bal- 
ſam; but though theſe Trees thrive well after being 
apped, yet they never afford any more Balſam, 

As this Balſam is uſed in, Medicine, it deſerves our 
Attention to procure the Trees, and cultivate them in 
ſome of the Engliſʒ Colonies of America; for as we are 
poſſeſſed of Lands in ſo many different Latitudes, they 
might cultivate moſt Kinds of Trees and Plants, from 
the different Parts of the World, which are uſeful in 
Medicine, Dying, or for any other Purpoſe of Life. 

The Seeds of this Tree were brought from the Coun- 
try of their, Growth by Mr. Reþert Millar, Surgeon, who 
ſowed a Part of them in Fameng, which he informed me 
had ſucceeded very well; ſo that we may hope to have 
them propagated in great Plenty in a few Years, in ſome 
of the Engliſh Colonies, if the Slothfulneſs of the Inha- 
bitants doth not ſuffer them to periſh, as they have the 
Cinnamon Tree, and ſome other uſeful Plants, which 
have been carried thither by curious Perſons, 

ere are not at preſent any of theſe Trees in Europe, 

that I can learn; for thoſe Seeds which Mr. Millar ſent 
over to England, were all deſtroyed by Inſects in their 
Paſſage, and not one ſucceeded in the ſeveral Places 
where they were ſown; but could freſh Seeds be pro- 
cured, the Plants might be raiſed in England, and pre- 
ferved in the Bark Stoves very well; for the Country of 
their Growth is much more temperate than many — 
| ' b rom 
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from whence we have been furniſhed with a great Varie- 
ty of Plants, which ſucceed very well in the Stoves, and 
ſome arrive to a great Degree of Perfection. 

CORALLODENDRON. Se Erythrina. 

CORCHORUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 596. Tourn. Inſt. 
259- Tab. 135. Jews Mallow. 

The Charatters are, 

The Empalement of the Flower is campoſed of five nar- 
row Stear-ſhaped Leaves, which are cref, The Flower 
bath five oblong blunt Petals, which are no longer than the 
Empalement. It hath many hairy Stamina, which are 

rter than the Petals, terminated by ſmall Summits. In 
the Center is ſituated an oblong furrowed Germen, ſuppart- 
ing a ſhort thick Style, crowned by a bifid Stigma. The 
Germen afterward becomes a cylindrical Ped, having five 
Cells, which are filled with angular pointed Seeds. 

The Species are, 

1. CogcuoRus capſulis oblangit, ventricaſis, foliorum 
infimis ſerraturis ſetacets, reflexis. I. in. Jews Mallow with 
oblong ſwelling Capſules, and briſtly Saws at the Baſle 
of the Leaves, which are reflexed. This is the Corchorus 
froe Melechia, J. B. Common Jews Mallow. 

2. Cokchokus folits cordatis, ſerratis, capſulis eblongis, 
ventricoſir, ſulcatis. Jews Mallow with Heart-ſhaped ſaw- 
ed Leaves, and oblong, ſwelling, furrowed Capſules. 

3. Coxcnuorvys capſulis ſubrotundis, depreſſis, rugeſir. 
Flor. Zeyl. 214. Jews Mallow with roundiſh depreſſed 
Capſules, which are rough. 

4 Coxchonus flore flavo, fruttu caryapbylloide. Pluk, 
Jews Mallow with a yellow Flower, and Fruit like a 
Clove. | 
5. Coxcnorus folis lanceolatis, ferrata dentatir, cap- 
ſulis linearibus, compreſſis, bivalvibus, Jews Mallow with 
Spear-ſhaped Leaves, which are indented like the Teeth 
of a Saw, and narrow, compreſſed, bivalvular Pods. 

6, Corxcnorus foliis cordatis, ſerratis, capſulis linea- 
ribus, compreſſis, apicibus bifurcatis. Jews Mallow with 
Heart-ſhaped ſawed Leaves, and narrow compreſſed 
Pods, whoſe Points have two Horns. 

7. Coxcnorus foliis lineari-lanceslatis, 71 cap- 
ſulis linearibus, compreſſis, bivalvibus. Jews Mallow with 
narrow, Spear - ſhaped, ſawed Leaves, and narrow com- 
preſſed Capſules, with two Valves. 

8. Coxcuorus affinis Chamedryos folis, flore lamines, 
feminibus atris quadrangulis duplici ferie diſpaſitis. Sloan, 
Cat. 50. Jews Mallow with a Germander Leaf, a ſtami- 
neous Flower, and four cornered black Seeds, diſpoſed in- 
a double Order. 

The iſt Species, Rauws!f ** is ſown in great Plen- 
ty about Aleppo, as a Pot Herb; the Jews boiling the 
Leaves to eat with their Meat; this he ſuppoſes to be 
the Olus Fudaicum of Avicenna, and the Corchorum of 
Pliny, This Plant grows in the Ea and JYe/t-Indies, 
from both which Places I have received the Seeds. In 
the Eaft- Indies the Herb is uſed in the ſame Manner as 
in the Levant, as | have been informed; but I do not 
hear that it is uſed by the Inhabitants of America. 

This is an annual Plant, which riſes about 2 Feet high, 
dividing into ſeveral Branches, garniſhed with Leaves of 
different Sizes and Forms, ſome are Spear-ſhaped, others 
oval, and ſome almoſt Heart-ſhap«d ; they are of a deep 
green, and ſlightly indented on their 1.dges, having near 
their Baſe 2 briſtly Segments, which re reflcxed. They 
have very long ſlender Foot Stalks, ef 


they are very ſmall, of a pale yellow, and are ſucceed- 


cial thoſe which: 
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grow on the lower Part of the Branches. The Flowers 
fit cloſe on the oppcfite Side of the Branches to the 
Leaves, coming out ſingly; they are compoſed of 8, 
ſmall, yellow Petals, and a great Number of Stamina 
ſurrounding the oblong Germen, which is ſituated in the 
Center of the Flower, and afterward turns to a rough 
ſwelling Capſule, 2 Inches long, ending in a Point, open- 
ing in 4 Cells, filled with angular greeniſh Seeds. This 
Plant flowers in 7uh and Auguſd, and the Seeds ripen in 
Autumn. | | 

The 2d Sort grows naturally in ſeveral Iſlands of the 
IWeſt-Indies, from whence the Secds have been ſent me; 
this is alſo an annual Plant, which riſes with'a ſtrong her- 
baceous Stalk, 2 Feet high, divided upward into 2 or 
3 Branches, garniſhed with Heart-ſhaped Leaves, ſawed 
on their Edges, ſtanding on long Foot Stalks, and be- 
tween theſe are ſeveral Leaves nearly of the ſame Form, 
ſitting cloſe to the Branches. The Flowers come out 
ſingly on the Side of the Branches, as the other, which 
are ſhaped like them, and ſucceeded by longer ſwelling 
Pods, which are rough, and have 4 longitudinal Fur- 
rows; theſe open into 4 Parts at the Top, and contain 
4 Rows of angular Seeds. It flowers and feeds at the 
ſame Time as the former Sort. | 

The 3d Sort grows naturally in both Indices; T have 
received the Seeds of this from ſeveral Parts of India and 
America; this is alſo an annual Plant, which rifes with 
a ſlender herbaceous Stalk, about 3 Feet high, ſending * 
out ſeveral weak Branches, , garniſhed at each Joint by 
one Leaf of an oblong Heart Shape, ending in a long 
acute Point, and are ſawed on their Fdges, ſtanding 
upon ſhort Foot Stalks, and have no ſmall Leaves be- 
tween. The Flowers come out fingly on the Side of 
the, Branches, to which they fit very cloſe; they are 
ſmaller than thoſe of the former Sorts, and are ſucceed- 
ed by ſhort roundiſh Seed Veſſels, which are rough, and. 
flatted at the Top, having 6 Cells filled with ſmall angu- 
lar Seeds. This flowers and ſeeds at the ſame Time. 

The 4th Sort is alſo a Native of both Indies, from 
whence I have received the Seeds; this is an annual 
Plant, which riſes about 2 Feet high, dividing into ſmall 
Branches, garniſhed with oval Heart-ſhaped Leaves, cre- 
nated on their Edges. The Flowers are very ſmall, of a 
pale yellow, and are ſucceeded by ſwelling, rough, 4 
cornered Seed Veſſels, about an Inch long, flatted at 
Top, where are 4 Horns, which are reflexed, fo that 
theſe have ſome Reſemblance in Shape to a Clove. This. 
flowers and ſeeds as the former Sorts. 

The Seeds of the 5th Sort were ſent me from Cartha- 
gena, in New Spain, where the Plant grows naturally; 
this is an annual, and riſes about 3 Feet, ſending out ſe- 
veral weak Side Branches, garniſhed with Leaves about 
3 Inches long, and i broad in the Middle, leſſening gra- 
duaily to both Ends, and indented on the Edges like 
the Teeth of a Saw; theſe fit cloſe to the Branches. 
The Flowers come out ſingly, oppoſite to the Leaves; 


ed by Seed Veſſels near 2 Inches long, which are flat, 
and have 2 Cells filled with ſmall angular Seeds.. This 
flowers and ripens Seeds as the former. 

The Seeds cf th» 6th Sort were ſent me from Famai- 
ca; this is an annus! Plant, which riſes with a ſtrong her- 
bacecus Stalk, te:wern 3 and 4 Feet high, — 2 

everal 


ſeveral Side Branches, which grow cr, garniſhed with 
Heart-ſhaped Leaves ſawed on their Edges, ſtanding on 
Jong flender Foot Stalks; between. theſe grow many 
ſmaller Leaves nearly of the ſame Form, ſiting cloſe to 
the Branches. The Flowers come out from the Side of 
the Branches, on ſhort Foot Stalks; they are very frnall, 
of a pale yellow, and are ſucceeded by flat Seed Veſſels 
near 3 Inches long, ending in 2 Horns; theſe open in 2 
Cells filled with ſmall angular Seeds. 

The Seeds of the 7th Sort were ſent me from Barba- 
does, where the Plant grows naturally ; I have * 
riſe in the Earth which came over from thence in Tubs 
with growing Plants; this riſes about the ſame Height 
as the 6th, ſending out ſeveral weak Side Branches gar- 
niſhed with long narrow Leaves, rough, and ſawed on 
their Edges, fitting cloſe to the Branches; between the 
larger Leaves come out ſeveral ſmall ones, placed irre- 
gularly on the Branches. The Flowers are ſmall, of a pale 
yellow, and come out on the Side of the Branches, op- 
Poſite to the Leaves; theſe are ſucceeded by very nar- 
Tow compreſled Pods, near 2 Inches long, opening with 
2 Valves, and filled with ſmall angular Seeds. It flow- 
ers and ſeeds at the ſame Time with the former. 

The 8th Sort grows naturally in Jamaica; this riſes 
with a ſhrubby Stalk 4 Feet high, dividing into a great 
Number of ſmall Branches, cloſely garniſhed with ſmall, 
oval, ſawed Leaves fitting cloſe to the Branches; be- 
tween theſe are many very ſmall Leaves placed with- 
out Order. The Flowers are produced on the Side of 
the Branches on very ſhort Foot Stalks ; theſe are ſmall, 
and the Petals ſoon fall off, ſo that it has been ſup- 
poſed to have no Petals. The Flowers are ſucceeded 
by compreſſed Seed Veſſels, 3 Inches long, rounded at 
their Points, and open with 2 Valves at the Top, con- 
taining a great Number of ſmall angular Seeds. This 
Plant hath a perennial Stalk, ſo may be preſcrved through 
the Winter in a moderate Stove, and the 2d Year will 
flower in June, and produce ripe Seeds in Autumn; but 
when the Plants are brought — ſo as to flower 
the firſt Year, they ſeldom perfect their Seed, and theſe 
Plants cannot be ſo well preſerved as thoſe which are 
treated hardily in the Summer. f 

All theſe Sorts are too tender to thrive in England in 
the open Air, therefore their Seeds muſt be ſown on a 
hot Bed in Spring, and when the Plants are come up fit 
to remove, they ſhould be tranſplanted on a freſh hot 
Bed, to bring them forward, otherwiſe they will not 
ripen Seeds. After the Plants are rooted in the new 
hot Bed, they muſt have free Air everyDay, inProportion 


to the Warmth of the Seaſon, for they mult not be drawn 


up weak; when the Plants have obtained Strength, they 
ſhould be tranſplanted each into a Pot, and plunged into 
a hot Bed, obſerving to ſhade them from the Sun till 
they have taken Root; then they muſt have a large 
Share of Air every Day, and ſhould be frequently refreſhed 
with Water, and in June they ſhould be gradually inured 
to the open Air, and Part of them may be ſhaken out 
of the Pots, and planted in a warm Border, where, if 
the Seaſon proves warm, they will flower and perfect 
Seeds; but as theſe will fometimes fail, it will be pro- 
per to put one or two Plants of each Sort into Pots, 
which ſhould be placed in a Glaſs Caſe, where they may 
be ſcreened from bad Weather, and from theſe good 
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Seeds may always be obtained. The laſt Sort may alſo 
be treated in the ſame Manner during the Summer, but 
in Auturan they muſt be removed into the Stove, and 
plunged in the Bark Bed, and theſe will flower early the 
2d Year, and ripen Seeds. 

CORDIA. Plum. Nov. Gen. 13. Tab. 14. Sebeflena, 
Dillen. Hert. Elib. 225. Sebeſten. 

The Cbaradlers are, 

The Flower hath a permanent Empalement 4 one Leaf, 
indented in 3 Parts. It bath a Funnel-ſbaped Petal, whſ: 
Tube is the Length of the Empalement, and the Top is di. 
vided into 4, 5, or 6 Parts, which are obtuſe and ered. 
It hath 5 Stamina, terminated by long Summits, and in the 
Center a roundiſh pointed Germen, ſupporting a bifid Styl, 
crowned by two obtuſe Stigmas. The Germen becomes a dry 
Berry, which is globular and pointed, faſtened to the Em. 
palement, and incloſes a furrowed Nut with 2 Cells, 

The Species are, | 

1. CorDla foliis oblongo-ovatis, repandis, ſcabrit. Lin, 
Sp. Plant. 190. Cordia with oblong, oval, rough Leaves, 
turning backward. This is the Caryopbyllus ſpurius inzds- 
rus, folio ſubrotunds, ſcabre, flore racemoſfo, bexapetaloide, 
coccines. Shan. Cat. 136. Wild unſavory Cloves with a 
roundiſh rough Leaf, and a ſcarlet Flower, commonly 
called Lignum Aloes. 

2. CorDia Jon ſubovatis ſerrato dentatis. Hort. Clif. 
63. Cordia with oval ſawed Leaves. This is the Sebeftena 
domeſtica five Myxa. Com. H. A. cultivated Sebeſten. 

3. Conia foliis ovatis, integerrimis. Lin, Sp. Plant, 
191. Cordis with oval entire Leaves. This is the Cordia 
Nucis juglandis folio Ne. pur pures. P. N. 13. Cordia 
with a Walnut Tree Leaf and a purple Flower. 

The iſt Sort grows naturally in ſeveral Iſlands in the 
Weſt-Indies; this riſes with ſeveral ſhrubby Stalks 8 or 
9 Feet, garniſhed toward the Top with oblong, oval, 


e 
rough Leaves, ſtanding alternate, on ſhort Foot Stalks; 
they are of a deep = on their upper Side. The Flow- 


ers terminate the 
on ' branching Foot Stalks, ſome ſuſtaining one, others 
2, and ans, Ne 3 Flowers, which are large, Funnel- 
ſhaped, having long Tubes, which ſpread open at the 
Top, where it is divided in 5 obtuſe Segments. They 
are of a beautiful Scarlet, ſo make a fine Appearance. 

The 2d Sort is by moſt Botaniſts believed to be the 
Myxa of Cæſolpinus; which is the true Sebeſten of the 
Shops; the Fruit of which was formerly uſed in Medi- 
cine, but of late Years has been ſeldom brought to 
England; therefore is rarely ordered. This is called A- 
rian Plumb, from the Country where it naturally grows; 
this riſes to the Height of our common Plumb-Trees, 
in its native Country. It is very rare in Europe at pre- 
ſent : I ſaw one Plant of this in the Garden at Amſter- 
dam, which 1s the only one I have yet ſeen. 

The ky Sort was diſcovered by Father Plumier, in 
ſome of the French Iſlands in America; and ſince was 
found in the Bay of Campeachy, by Mr. Robert Millar, 
who ſent the Seeds to England. This Sort grows to the 
Height of 18 or 20 Feet in the natural Places where it 
is found wild; it hath winged Leaves, which are large, 
entire, and ſmooth, but it hath not yet flowered in Eng- 
land, fo I can give no farther Account of it. 

"Theſe Plants, being Natives of warm Countries, are 
too tender to live through the Winter in this Gon'y, 

uneſs 


ranches, growing in large Cluſters. 


* 


* 


ſed Germen with 2 Horns, ſupporting a 
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unleſs preſerved in a Stove. They are all propagated by 

Seeds, which muſt be procured from Countries of their 
natural Growth ; for they never produce any in England. 
Theſe Seeds muſt be ſown in ſmall Pots, and plunged in- 
to a good hot Bed of Tanners Bark in Spring ; and if the 
Seeds are freſh and good, the Plants will begin to appear 
in 5 or 6 Weeks after, Theſe muſt be brought forward 
in the hot Bed, by being treated as other tender exotick 
Plants ; obſerving frequently to water them, as they are 
aquatick Plants ; and in Fuly, if the Plants have made 
much Advance, they ſhould be gradually hardened ; other- 
wiſe they will _ ſo weak as not to be eaſily preſerv- 
ed through the Winter. As theſe Plants obtain Strength, 
they will become more hardy ; but during the two firſt 
Winters, it will be proper to plunge them into the Tan 
Bed in the Stove ; but when they begin to have wocdy 
Stems, they may be placed on Shelves, in a dry Stove ; 
where if they are kept in a moderate Degree of Heat, 
they may be preſerved very well (eſpecially the iſt 
Sort ;) which is ſomewhat hardier than the others. 
This may alſo be placed abroad in a warm Situation, in 
the Beginning of Fuly; where they may remain till the 
Middle of September, provided the Seaſon continues warm ; 
otherwiſe it muſt be removed into the Stove ſooner. 

Thefe Plants, eſpecially ihe 1 Sort, produce large 
Tufts of very fine ſcarlet Flowers, at the Extremity of 
the Branches, after the ſame Manner as the Oleander 
or Roſe-bay ; but theſe Flowers are much larger, and of 
a much finer Colour. 

A ſmall Piece of the Wood of this Tree, being put on 
2 Pan of lighted Coals, will ſend forth a moſt agreeable 
Odour, which will perfume a whole Houſe. 

COREOPSIES. Lin. Gen. Pl. 879. Tickſeed. 

The Charaders are, 

The common Empalement of the Flower is double, the 
outer being compoſed of 8 Leaves placed circularly; the in- 
ner is in every Part larger, membranaceous, and coloured. 
The Diſt of the Flower is compoſed of many bermapbrodite 
Florets which are tubular, and divided into 5 Parts at 
the Top, theſe have each 5 hairy Stamina, terminated'by 

indrical Summits ; in their Center is ſituated a compreſ- 

ender Style, crown- 
ed by an acute bifid Stigma. The Germen becomes a ſingle 
orbicular Seed, convex on one Side; and hollow on the other; 
having a membranaceous Border, and 2 Horns on the Tor. 
The Border or Rays of the Flower is compoſed of 8 female 


Florett, large, and Tongue-ſhaped, indented in 5 Parts; 


theſe ha ve no Stamina, but a Germen like the other wit 


5 


out any Style or Stigma, and are abortive. 
The Species are, 

1. Corgorsrs foliir lancevlatir, ſerratit, alternis, pe- 

tiolatis decurrentibus. Hart. Upſal: 270.. Tickſeed with 


| Spear-ſhaped, ſawed Leaves, placed alternate, and are 


decurrent and have Foot Stalks. This ſis the Cbryſuntbe- 
mum Virginianum, caule alato, ramoſins, flore minore. Pluk, 
Alm. 100. Virginia Corn Marigold with a branching, 
winged Stalk, and a ſmaller Flower. 

2. Coxxors1s, foliis linearibus integerrimis. Gros. 
Virg. 181. Tickſeed with very narrow entire Leaves. 

3. Coreors1s et 2 integerrimis.. Lin. Sp. 
Pl. go8. Lickſeed with Spear- ſnaped Leaves, which are 
entire. This is the Bidens Succiſe folio, radio ample laci-- 


1 
niato. Hort. Elib. 55. Bidens with a Devils- bit Leaf and 
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large Rays, which are cut on the Edges. a 

4. Cokkorsis foliis decompoſito pinnatis, linearibus. 13 
Lin. Sp. Pl. Tickieed with decompound, winged, nar- 
row Leaves. This is the Ceratocepbalus delpbinii foliis. 
Vaill. Ceratocephalus with Lark ſpur Leaves. | 

. CorEors1s folits ſubternatis, integerrimit. Hort. 
Up/. Tickſeed with entire Leaves growing by Threes, 
This is the Chryſanthemum Virginianum, folio acutiore, 
levi, trifoliato, ſ. anagyridis folio, Mor. Virginia Corn. 
Marigold with a pointed, ſmooth, trifoliate Leaf. 

6. CoREoPs1s 2 lineari lanceolatit, acutt ſerratis, 
oppaſetis radio ample integro. Tickſeed with narrow, Spear- 
ſhaped Leaves, which are oppoſite and ſharply ſawed, and 
the Ray of the Flower large and entire. 

The 1it Sort grows naturally in North America every 
where; this hath a perennial Root, and an annual Stalk, 
which decays to the Root every Winter; the Stalks are 
ſtrong, herbacceous, and riſe to the Height of 8 of 10 'Y 
Feet, garniſhed with Spear-ſhaped Leaves ſawed on their 1 
Edges, from 3 to 4 Inches long, and one broad in the 1 
Middle, placed alternate on every Side the Stalks, hav- 
ing ſhort Foot Stalks, with a Border or Wing running, 9 
from one to the other, the whole Length of the Stalk. 1 
The Flowers grow at the Top of the Stalks, forming a 
ſort of 1 each Foot Stalk ſuſtaining 1, 2, or 
3 yellow Flowers, ſhaped like Sun Flowers but much. 
ſmaller. This flowers in Auguft and September, but doth 
not produce Seeds in England. It is a very hardy Plant, 
and may be propagate@in Plenty, by parting the Roots, 
the beſt Time for this is in Autumn when the Stalks. 
begin to decay. It will thrive in almoſt every Soil. and 
Situation. 

The 2d Sort is a Plant of humbler Growth, ſeldom 
riſing above 2 Feet high: the Stalks grow erc&, and 
the Leaves are very long, narrow, entire and rough: Ihe 
Flowers are produced at the Extremity of the Shoots, 
of a fine yellow Colour, having a dark. purple Middle ; 
and theſe are of long Duration. The Plants commonly 
begin to flower the Middle of July, and continue till. 
Other ; and if the Seaſon proves tavourable, ſome Flow- 
ers will continue till November; which makes it merit 

a Place in every good Garde: Tune Seeds of this Sort 
have been frequently ſent toEngland from Maryland, where 
the Plants grow wild; but theſe ſcem to be biennial? 
Plants with us, their Roats having as yet continued 
but two Years; nor do they par fect their Seeds in Eng- 
land; ſo that at preſent the Plants are. very rate in the 
Engliſh Gardens ; but as it is hardy, we may hope to re- 
concile it to our Climate, and find a Method to increaſe it. 

The zd Sort is an annual. Plant; the Seeds of this 
were brought from. Carolina by Mr. Cateſby, in 1726.. 
This hath an upright Stalk, garaiſhed with ſmooth nar- 
row Spear-ſhaped Leaves, filaced oppoſite which are en- 

tire; from the Wings of the Leaves come out the Foot 
Stalks of the Flowers, by Pairs oppoſite, and ſtand 
erect; the lower Part of — one or two Pair of 
very narrow Leaves, but the upper is naked, and termi- 
nated by one large yellow Flower, whoſe Border or 
Rays are deeply cut. into ſeveral Segments; theſe are 
ſucceeded: by flat winged Seeds, which when ripe roll 


up, the naked. Font Stalks of theſe. Flowers W 
| than: 


—— — —— —— 
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than a Foot long. Tais muſt be ſawn upon a gentle hot 
Bed in Spring; and whea the Plants are fit to tranſplant, 
they ſhould be each planted in a. ſmall Pot, and plung- 
ed into a freſh hot Bed to bring them forward; in June 
they ſhould be-inured by degrees to the open Air, and 
afterward ſome of thera may be ſhaken out of the Pots, 
and planted in a warm Border; where, if the Seaſon is 
good, they will flower the Middle of July, and ripen 
their Sceds the Beginning of September. | 
The 4th Sort hath a perennial Root, which fends up 
many ſtiff angular Stalks, which riſe upward of 3 Feet 
high, garniſhed at each Joint with decompound winged 
Leaves ſtanding oppoſite z theſe are very narrow and en- 
tire. The Branches come out by Pairs oppoſite as alſo 
the Foot Stalks of the Flowers, theſe are long,; flen- 
der, and each terminated by a ſingle Flower of a bright 
yellow; the Rays or Border being oval and entire. Ihe 
- Diſk or Middle is of a dark purple Colour. Theſe ap- 
- pear in July, and continue till September, during which 
Time they make a fine Appearance. This grows natu- 
rally in Maryland and Philadelphia. It is propagated by 
parting the Roots as the firſt Sort, and delights in a 
light loamy Earth, and a ſunny Expoſure. zu 
The 5th Sort hath a perennial Root and an annual 
Stalk. ''This grows naturally in, many Parts of North 
America, but has been long cultivated in the Eugliſʒ Gar- 
dens; the Stalks are ſtrong; round, and ſmooth, riſing 6 
or 7 Feet high, and are garniſhed at each! Joint with 
ſome trifoliate Leaves, which ſtand oppoſite. The Flow- 
ers are produced in Bunches at the Top of the Stalks, 
ſtanding upon long Foot Stalks; they are of a pale yel- 
low, with a dark purple Diſk. It flowers in Fuly, but 


ſeldom produces good Seeds in England. This Sort is 


propagated by parting the Roots as the firſt, but re- 
quires a better Soil and Poſition. 

The 6th Sort grows naturally in South Carolina, from 
whence the Seeds were ſent me by the late Dr. Dale. 
This is an annual Plant, which riſes with upright Stalks 
to the Height of 4 Feet, garniſhed with narrow Spear- 
ſhaped Leaves ending in long Points, and deeply ſaw- 
ed on their Edges, ſtanding by Pairs oppoſue at each 
Joint upon ſhort Foot Stalks; theſe Leaves are from 3 
to 4 Inches long, and 3 Quarters of an Inch broad in 
the Middle, of a deep green on the upper Side, and pale 
on their under. At all the upper Joints of the Stalks, 
come out two long flender Foot Stalks, one on each 
Side, garniſhed with 2 of 3 Pair of ſmall Leaves, and 


terminated by one Flower, compoſed of 7 female half 


Florets which compoſe the Ray; theſe are oval and en- 
tire. The Diſk is compoſed of a great Number of her- 
maphrodite Florets, of a dark Colour, and the Sum- 
mits of the Stamina of a bright yellow. Theſe herma- 
r- Florets are each ſucceeded by one flat bordered 
eed, having two Horns or Teeth. This Sort flowers 
in Auguſt, and if the Autumn proves favourable, will 
ripen Seeds in O ober; but in cold Seaforis it will not 
perfect Seeds in England, ' i, Macy 
This Sort is propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be 
fown on a warm Border in Autumn, and the Plants 


will come up the following Spring; for if the Seeds 


are fown in the Spring, the Plants ſeldom riſe, till the 


"Year after. When fit to remove, they ſhould-be care- 


fully taken up and either planted where they are deſign» 
ed to remain, or into a Nurſery Bed, at 4 Inches dif- 
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tance to get Strength, , obſerving to ſhade them from 
the Sun till they have taken freſh Root; after which 
thoſe which are planted out for good, will require 00 
other Treatment, but to keep them clean from Weed: 
and as they advance in Height, ſhould be ſupported by 
Sticks, otherwiſe the ſtrong Winds in Autumn often 
break them; thoſe which were placed in a Nurſery Bed, 
when they have obtained proper Strength, ſhould be 
taken up and tranſplanted with Balls of Earth to their 
Roots, where they are deſigned to ſtand for flowering. 

As theſe Plants produce Flowers till the Froſt puts a 
Stop to them, they merit a Place in every. curious Gar- 
den, eſpecially thoſe which do not ramble and ſpread 
too much. The iſt is the leaſt deſerving, ſo is ſeldom 
preſerved, but in Botanick Gardens. 13 

CORIANDRUM. Lin. Gen. Plant, 31 8. Taurn, «ſt. 
R. H. 316. Tab. 168. Coriander. 8" © 

The Chara#ters are, ITS. 4 | 

It is a Plant with an umbellated Flawer, the univerſul 
Umbe] bath but few Rayt, the particular. Umbels hate 
many. The firſt bath no Invalucrum, but the latter bath 
a 3 leaued one; the. proper Empalement- is divided into 
Parts, the Rays of the principal Umbel are difform ; the 
bermaphrodite Flawers, which form ihe Diſt, have 
equal N Petals, which are inflexed, but tb:/: 
of the Rays bave five uneguel Petals of the ſame Form; 
they bave each 5 Stamina, terminated by roundiſb Summit; 
The Germen which is ſituated under the Flower, ſupports 
two Styles crowned by ſmall radiated Stigmat; the Ger- 
men afterward. hecomes a ſplerical Fruit, divided ints tw 
Parts, each having a bemiſpherical concave Seed. 

The Species;are, . | e 

1. CorlanDruUM frudibus globofis. Hart. Clif. 100, 
Coriander with globular Fruit. This is the Corzandrun 
maj us. C. B. P. 158. Greater Coriander. 

2. CORIANDRUM rudlibur didymit. Hort. Cliff. ioo. 
Coriander, with twin Fruit.  Goriandrum minus tefticula- 
tum. C. B. P. 158. Smaller teſticulated Coriander. 

The iſt of theſe Species is. the maſt common Kind, 
which is cultivated in the European Gardens and Field: 
for the Seeds, which are uſed in Medicine, The 2d Sort 
is leſs common, and is ſeldom found but in Botanick 
Gardens. Theſe Plants grow naturally in the South of 


France, in Spain and Italy, but the firſt Sort has been 


long cultivated in the Gardens and Fields; though at 
preſent there is not near ſo much of it ſown in England 


as was ſome Years paſt. | 


Theſe Plants are propagated by ſowing their Seeds 
early in Spring, in an open Situation, in a Bed of good 
freſh Earth; and when the Plants come up, they 


ſhould. be hoed out to about 4 Inches Diſtance every 


Way, clearing them from Weeds ; by which Manage- 
ment theſe Plants will grow ſtrong, and produce 2 


greater Quantity of good Seeds. The 1ſt Sort was for- 


merly cultivated in the Gardens as a Sallad Herb. If the 


Seeds of this are ſown in Autumn, the Plants will riſe 


much ſtronger, and produce a greater Quanlity of Seeds, 


than thoſe ſown in Spring. 


CORIARIA, Lin, Gen. Plant. 458. Nifſol. Af. Reg. 
1711. Myrtle leaved Sumach, vulgo. 
The GCharaders are, r 
It is. male and female in different Plants ; the male Flow- 
ers have a 5 leaved Empalement ; the Flower bas 5 gore! 
whic 


ſwelli 
into 5 
bath » 
Empal 
ed int. 
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which are joined to the Empalement ; theſe have 10 flen- 
der Stamina, terminated by oblong Summits ; the female 
Flowers have the like Empalement, and the ſame Number 
of Petals ;, and in the Center are 5 Pointals, which turn 
4% a Berry, incloſing 5 Kidney-ſhaped Seeds. 


The Species are, 
1. CorlaRlIa foliis ovato oblongis. Hort. Upſal. 299. 


{yrtle leaved Sumach, with oblong, oval Leaves. This 
is the Coriaria vulgaris mas. Niſſol. Af. 1711. Male 
Myrtle leaved Sumach. 

2. CoklAaRIA vulgaris faemina. Lin. Hort. Cliff. Fe- 

male Myrtle leaved Sumach. 
The Sort with male Flowers is the moſt common in 
England, the other being very rarely ſeen in any of the 
Gardens. Theſe grow wild in great Plenty about Mont- 
pelier in France, where it is uſed for Tanning Leather; 
and, from this Uſe, has been titled by the Botaniſts, 
Rbus coriariorum ; i. e. Tanners Sumach. 

Theſe Shrubs ſeldom grow more than 3 or 4 Feet 
high ; and as they creep at the Root, ſend forth many 
Stems, whereby they form a Thicket ; ſo may be plant- 
ed to fill up Vacancies in Wilderneſs Quarters; but 
they are improper for ſmall Gardens, where they will 
take up too much Room ; and as there is no great Beauty 
in the Flowers, they are only admitted for Variety. 

It is ſtrange that Mr. Niſſol, who lived on the Place 
where theſe grew in Plenty, who conſtituted this Genus, 
in the Memoirs of the Academy at Paris, has taken no 
Notice of their being male and female in different Plants. 

It may be propagated plentifully from the Suckers, 


which are produced from the creeping Roots in great 


Abundance; theſe ſhould be taken off in March, and 
planted into a Nurſery, to form good Roots; where 
they may continue one or two Years, and then muſt be 
removed to the Places where they are to remain, 

This Plant delights in a loamy Soil, which is not too 
ſtiff; and ſhould be placed where it may have Shelter 
from the North and Eaſt Winds; where it will endure 
the Cold of our ordinary Winters wy well, and will 
flower better than if it is preſerved in Pots, and ſhelter- 


ed in the Winter, as hath been by ſome practiſed, 


CORINDUM. See Cardioſpermum. 

CORIS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 216. Tourn. Infl. 652, Tab. 
423. We have no Engliſh Name for this Plant, 

The Charaders are, 

The Empalement of the Flower is of one Leaf with a 
ſwelling Belly, but cloſed at the Top, where it is divided 
into 5 Parts, which are crowned by 5 Spines; the Flawer 
bath one ringent Petal, whoſe Tube is the Length of the 
Empalement, and ſpread open at the Top where it is divid- 
ed into 5 oblong Segments, which are obtuſe and indented ; 
it bath 5 briſtly Stamina, terminated by ſingle Summits. In 
the Center is ſituated a round Germen, ſupporting —_— 
declining Style, crowned by a thick Stigma ; the Empale- 
ment afterward becomes a globular Capſule having 5 Val- 
ver, incloſing ſeveral ſmall oval Seeds. 

We have but one Species of this Plant, viz. 

Corrs. Hort. Cliff. 68. This is the Coris cerulea 
maritima. C. B. P. 280. Blue maritime Coris. 


There are two other Varieties of this Plant, one with fo 


a red, and the other a white Flower, but theſe are only 

accidental Varieties ariſing from the ſame Seeds. 
Theſe Piants grow wild about Montpelier, and in moſt 
in the South of France; they ſeldom grow above 
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fix Inches high, and ſpread near the Surſace of the 
Ground like Heath; and in June, when they are full of 
Flowers, make a very pretty Appearance. 

They may be propagated by ſowing their Seeds in 


Spring, on a Bed of freſh Earth; and when the Plants 


are about an Inch high, they ſhould be tranſplanted, 
ſome of them into Pots filled with freſh light Earth, 
that they may be ſheltered in Winter ; and others into 
a warm Border, where they will endure the cold of our 
ordinary Winters very well; but in ſevere Froſt they 
are generally deſtroyed ; for which Reaſon, it will be 
proper to put ſome Pots of each Sort under a common 
hot Bed Frame in Winter, where they may be covered 
in froſty Weather ; But when it is mild, they ſhould 
have a great Share of free Air. Theſe Plants do not 
conſtantly produce ripe Seeds in England; therefore it 
will be proper to increaſe them from Slips and Cut- 
tings ; which will take Root, if planted in Auguſt on 
a very gentle hot Bed, and ſhaded from the Sun, and 
duly watered. 

CORISPERMUNM. Lin. G. P. Jus. Tickſeed. 

The Charaders are, 

The Flower hath no Empalement, it hath 2 compreſſed 
incurved Petals which ſtand oppoſite and are equal ; it bath 
one, 2, or 3 Stamina, ſhorter than the Petals, terminated 
by ſingle Summits. It bath a compreſſed pointed Germen, 
ſupporting 2 bairy Styles crowned by acute Summits, The 

ermen becomes an oval Seed with an acute Border. 
The Spectres are, | 

I. CorRtSPERMUM floribus lateralibus, Hort. Upſal. 
2. Tickſeed with Flowers on the Side of the Stalks. 
This is the Coriſpermum Hyſſopifoliam. Jus. Af. R. 
1712. Hyſſop leaved Tickſeed. 

2. CortsPERMUM fpicis ſquarreſis. Hort. Upſal. 3. 
Tickſeed with rough Spikes. This is the Rbagro/tis 


feliis arundinaceit. Buxb. Rhagroſtis with Reed-like Leaves. 


Theſe Plants are preſerved only in Botanick Gardens 
for the ſake of Variety; having no Beauty. 

The firſt Sort is an annual Plant, which, if fuffered to 
ſcatter its Seeds, the Ground will be plentifully ſtocked 
with the Plants ; which will require no other es but 
to prevent the Weeds from over growing them. 

The 2d will not grow but in marſhy Places, where 
there is ſtanding Water ; over the Surface of which this 
Plant will ſoon extend, when once it is eſtabliſhed. 

As we had no Engliſh Name to this Genus, I have 
given it this of Tickſeed ; which correſponds with the 
Latin Name. 

CORK-TREF. See Quercus. 

CORN-FLAG. See Gladiolus. 

CORNICULATE-PLANTS [Plante Corniculate, 
are ſuch, as after each Flower produce many horned 
Seed Pads, called Silique.] 
CORN:MARIGOLD: Se Chryſanthemum, 


- CORN.-SALLAD. See Valerianella. 


CORNUS Lin. Gen. Plant. 139. Tourn. Iaſt. 641. 
Tab. 410. The Cornelian Cherry. 

The Characters are, . 

It bath many Flowers which are included in one common 
ur leaved Invalucrum, which is coloured. The Flowers © 
have each a ſmall Empalement, fitting on the Germon which 
is indented in 4 Parts. They bave 4 plain Petals, which 
are ſmaller than the Leaves of the Involucrum, and 4 ere 
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Stamina langer than the Petals, terminated by roundiſh 
Summits; the round Germen ſctuated belzw the Empalement, 
ſupports a ſlender Style crowned by an obtuſe Stigma. The 
Germen becomes an oval, or roundiſh Berry incl:fing a Nut 
with two Cells, having an oblong Kernel. 
The Species are, 

1. CoxNus arborca, cymis nudis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 117. 
Dogwood Tree with naked Shoots. This is the Cornus 
feeminea. C. B P. 447. Female Dogwood, and the Virga 
Sanguinea. Matth. Bloody Twig. 

2. CoRnus arborea, umbellis Invalucrum equantibus. 
Hort. Cliff. 38. Tree Dogwood with Umbels equal in 
the Involucrum. This is the Cornus bortenfis mas. C. B. 
P. 447. Male Cornel or Cornelian Cherry Tree. 

3. Coxx us mas Virginiana, floſculis in Corymbo digeſiis, 


a perianthio tetrapetalo albo radiatim cindtis Pluk. Alm. 


120. Male Virginia Dogwood, with Flowers collected 
into a Corymbus, ſurrounded by a four leaved white In- 
volucrum diſpoſed in the Form of Rays. 

4. Cornus feminea Virginiana anguſtiore folio, Female 
Virginia Dogwood with a narrower Leaf. 

5. Coxnus Americana ſylveſtris, domeſlice ſimilis, 
baccs cerulei/ coloris elegantiſſimd, Amomum Nove Anglie 
guorundam. Pluk. Phyt. Tab. 169. Wild American Dog- 
wood, like tbe cultivated, with very beautiful blue Ber- 
ries, by ſome the true Amomum of New England. 

6. CoRnus ſæminea candidiſſimis foliis Americana Pluk. 
Alm. 120. Female Dogwood of America with very 
white Leaves, commonly called Swamp Dogwood. 

7. Cornus ſylveſiris frudtu albo. Amman. Ruth. 
Wild Dogwood with a white Fruit. 


8. CoxNus pumila berbacea, chamepericlymenum didta. 
Hort. Elth. 108. Low herbaceous Dogwood, called, 


Dwarf Honeyſuckle. | 
The firſt of theſe Trees is very common in the 
Hedges in divers Parts of England, and is ſeldom preſerved 
in Gardens. The Fruit of this Plant is often brought 
into the Markets, and fold for Buckthorn Berries; from 
which it may be eaſily diſtinguiſhed, if the Berries are 
opened to obſerve how many Stones there are in each; 
which in this Fruit is but one, but in the Buckthorn 
tour ; and they may be eaſily diſtinguiſhed by rubbing 
the Juice of the Berries on Paper; that of the Buckthorn 
will ſtain the Paper green, whereas the Juice of this 
ſtains it purple. This Tree is called Virga Sanguinea, 
from the young Shoots being of a fine red Colour. There 
is a Variety of this Tree with variegated Leaves, pre- 
ſerved in the Nurſeries, but is not much eſteemed. 
The 2d Sort 1s very common in the Engliſh Gardens, 
being propagated for its Fruit; which is by many People 
preſerved to make Tarts. It is alſo uſed in Medicine 
as an Aſtringent and Cooler. There is alſo an officinal 
Preparation of this Fruit, called, Rob de Cornis. Of 
this there are two or three Varieties, which differ in the 
-, Cotour of their Fruit; but that with the red Fruit is the 

moſt common in England. 

As the Fruit of this Tree is not at preſent much 
eſteemed, the Nurſery Men about London propagate 
it as one of the Sartz commonly -fold as a flower- 
ing Shrub ; and is by ſome People valued, for coming 
fo early to flower; for if the Seaſon is mild, the Flowers 
will appear by the Beginning of February ; and though 
there is no great Beauty in the Flowers, yet, as they are 
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generally produced in Plenty, at a Seaſon when ſew other 
Flowers appear, a few Plants of them may be admitted 
for Variety. The Fruit is ſeldom ripe before September. 
The Tree will grow 18 or 20 Feet high, and make x 
large Head. 

The 3d Sort is found in all the Northern Parts of 4 
merica, as are alſo the 4th, 5th and 6th Sorts, bein 
Natives of the Woods in Virginia, New-England, Mary. 
land, and Carolina. Theſe are all of them very hardy, 
and thrive well in the open Air in England; ſo are cult 
vated by the Nurſery Men near Londen, to add to the 
Variety of their hardy Trees: Theſe grow to the ſame 
Height with our common female Dogberry, and make a 
much better Appearance. The Shoots of the 5th Sort 
are of a beautiful red Colour in Winter; and in Sum- 
mer the Leaves being large, and whitiſh on their under 
Side, and the Bunches of white Flowers growing at the 
F xtremity of every Branch, renders this Shrub valuable; 
in Autumn, when the large Bunches of blue Berries are 
ripe, they make a fine Appearance. 

The 3d Sort is now = common in the Nurſeries, 
where it is known by the Name of Virginia Dogwodd : 
This Sort is of a much humbler Growth than either of 
the former, ſeldom riſing above 7 or 8 Feet high. This 
is generally well garniſhed with Leaves, which are larger 
than either of the other Sorts ; but is not ſo plentiful of 
Flowers, nor have I yet ſeen any of theſe Shrubs, which 


have produced Berries in England, though the Shrubs 


are as hardy as the other. 
There is a Variety of this with a red Involucrum, or 
Cover, to the Flowers, which adds to the Beauty of the 
Plant; this was found wild in Virginia by Mr. Baniſter, 
and by Mr. Cateſby. This and the former Sort are great 
Ornaments to the Woods in America ; firſt by their 
early flowering in Spring, before the green Leaves ap- 
pear; and in Winter when the Berries are ripe, which 
hang upon the Shrubs till the Spring. | 
The 8th Sort grows upon Cheviot Hills in Northumber- 
land, and alſo upon the Alps, and mountainous Places 
in the Northern Countries ; but this is very difficult to 


preſerve in Gardens; the only Method is, to remove 


the Plants from the Places of their natural Growth, 
with good Balls of Earth to their Roots, and plant them 
in a moiſt ſhady Situation, where they are not annoyed 
by the Roots of other Plants. In ſuch a Situation they 
may be preſerved two or three Years ; but it rarely hap- 


pens that they will continue longer. 


All the Sorts of Dogwood may be propagated by 
their Seeds, which, if ſown in Autumn — after they 
are ripe, will moſt of them come up the following 
Spring ; but if wy” are net ſown in Autumn, they will 
lie a Year in the Ground before the Plants will appear ; 
and when the Year proves dry, they will ſometimes re- 


main two Years. in the Ground; therefore the Place 


ſhould not be diſturbed, where theſe Seeds are ſown, un- 
der two Years, if the Plants ſhould not come up ſooner. 
When the Plants come up, they ſhould be duly watered 
in dry Weather, and kept clean from Weeds ; and the 
Autumn following, they may be removed, and planted 
in Beds in the Nurſery, where they may remain two 
Years ; by which Time they will be fit to tranſplant, 
where they are to remain for good. 


They are alſo propagated by Suckers, and laying _ 
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the Branches ; moſt of the Sorts produce Plenty of 
Suckers, eſpecially when they are planted on a moiſt 
light Soil, which may be taken off from the old Plants 
in Autumn, and planted into a Nurſery for a Year or 
two, and then may be tranſplanted into the Places where 
they are to remain ; but thoſe Plants which are propa- 
gated by Suckers, rarely have ſo good Roots as thoſe 
which are propagated by Layers, and being much more 
inclinable to ſhoot out Suckers, whereby they will fill 
the Ground round them with their Spawn!; they are not 
near ſo valuable as the Plants raiſed from Layers. 

CORNUTIA. Plum. N. G. 17. Lin. Gen. Pl. 684. 


| Agnantbus Vaill. Add. R. 1722. [So called from Cor- 


nutus, a Phyſician of Paris, who publiſhed a Hiſtory of 
Canada Plants.] 
The CharadAers are, 

The Flower hath a ſmall permanent Empalement of one 
Leaf, tubular and indented in 5 Parts at the Top. The 
Flower is of one Petal, having a cylindrical Tube, much 
linger than the Empalement, and divided into 4 Parts at 
the Top, the upper Segment is round, and erect, the 2. fide 
ones ſpread apart, and the lower, is round end entire ; it 
bath 4 Stamina, 2 of theſe are longer than the Tube, the 
other are ſhorter, they are terminated by inclining Summits, 
In the Center is ſituated the roundiſh Germen, ſupporting 
a ling Style divided into 2 Parts, crowned by two thick 


Stigmas. The Germen becomes a —— Berry ſitting upon 


the Empale ment, inclaſing ſeveral Kidney-ſbaped Seeds, 
We have but one Species of this Plant, viz. 

CornuTia. Hort. Cliff. 319. This is called by 
Plumier , Cornutia flore pyramidate cæruleo, foliis incanis. 
Nov. Gen, 32. Cornutia with a blue pyramidal Flower 
and hoar 338 

This Plant was firſt diſcovered by Father Plumier in 
America, who gave it the Name. It is found in Plenty 
in ſeveral of the Iſlands in the We/t-Indries and at Cam- 
peachy and La Vera Crux; from both which Places I re- 
ceived the Seeds. It grows to the Height of 10 or 12 
Feet : The Branches grow ſtraggling, and the Leaves 
are placed by Pairs oppoſite. The Flowers are pro- 
duced in Spikes at the End of the Branches, of a 
fine blue Court theſe uſually appear in Autumn, 
and ſometimes will remain in Beauty for two Months 
07 more, 

It is propagated by Seeds which ſhould be ſown early 
in Spring on a hot Bed; when the Plants come up, they 
ſhould be tranſplanted each into a Halfpenny Pot, filled 
with light freſh Earth, and plunged into a hot Bed of 
Tanners Bark, obſerving to ſhade them until they have 
taken Root; after which they ſhould have freſh Air let 
into the Bed, in Proportion to the Warmth of the Sea- 
ſon, and muſt be frequently watered (for it naturally 
grows on ſwampy Soils), hen the Plants have filled 
theſe Pots with their Roots, they ſhould be ſhifted into 
others of a larger Size, and plunged into a hot Bed a- 
gain, where they ſhould be continued till Octaber; when 
they muſt be removed into the Bark Stove, and plunged 
into the Tan ; otherwiſe it will be very difficult to pre- 
ſerve it through the Winter. The Stove in which theſe 
Plants are placed, ſhould be kept to the temperate Heat 
marked on Mr. Fowler's Thermometers, which will a- 
* better with them than a hotter Stove. The third 

ear from Seed theſe Plants will flower, when they 
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make a fine Appearance in the Stove ; but they never 
perfect Seeds in England. 

They may be alſo propagated by Cuttin lanted in 
Pots filled with freſh Farth,” and — 1 a Bark 
Bed, obſerving to ſhade and water them ; they mult be 
afterwards treated as the ſeedling Plants. 

CORONA IMPERIALIS. See Fritillaria. 

CORONA SOLIS. See Helianthus. 

CORONILLA. Jointed-podded Colutea. 

The Charafers are, EO, 

The Flower hath a ſhort permanent Empalement of one 
Leaf, which is compreſſed, bifid, and erect. It bath a 
Butterfly Flower, whoſe Standard is Heart-ſhaped, and 
—_— on each Side. The Wings are oval, and join at the 

op. The Keel is ſborter than the Wings, and is pointed 
and compreſſed. It bath nine Stamina, which are united, 
and one ſtanding ſingle, which are broad at the Top, ter- 
minated by ſmall Summits, In the Center is fituated an ob- 
long taper Germen, ſupporting a briftly rifing Style, crown- 
ed by an obtuſe Stigma. The Germen afterward becomes a 
taper = Pod, incleſing oblong Seeds. 

he Spectes are, 

1, CoRONILLA fruticoſa, foliolis emarginatis, extims 
minore. Shrubby Coronilla, whoſe leſſer Leaves are in- 
dented, and thoſs on the upper Part ſmaller. This is 
the Coronilla maritima glauco folio. Tourn. Inſt. 650. Ma- 
ritime Coronilla with a Sea-green Leaf. 

2. CoRONILLA fruticoſa foliolis undenis, extimo ma- 
fore. Lin. Sp. Pl. 743. Shrubby Coronilla with 11 ſmall 
Leaves, the outer being the largeſt. This is the Co- 
ronilla argentea Cretica Tourn, Silvery Coronilla of Crete. 

3. CoxoNnILLa fruticoſa ſtipulis ſubrotundis. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 742. Shrubby Coronilla with roundiſh Stipulæ. 
This is the Coronilla'five Colutea minima. Lob. Icon. 87. 
Smaller Coronilla, or Colutea. ; 

4. CoRoNnILLA fruticoſa enneaphylla, foliolit emargi- 
natis, ſtipulis majoribus ſubrotundis, Shrubby nine leaved 
Corolla, whoſe ſmall Leaves are indented, and having 
larger roundiſh Stipulæ. This is the Coronilla Aliquis && 
ſeminibus craſſioribus. Tourn. Inſt. R. 650. Coronilla with 
thicker Pods and Seeds. 

. CORONILLA foliolis plurimis, ovatis, caule ſuffruti- 
af declinato, pedunculis longioribus. Coronilla with many, 
ovat Lobes, a declining Stalk, ſomewhat ſhrubby, and 
longer Foot Stalks to the Flowers. This is the Coronilla 
minima. Tourn. Smalleſt Coronilla. 

6. CoRONILLA berbacea, leguminibus ereflis, teretibus, 
torofis, numers/cr, feliis glabris. Hort. Cliff. 363. Herba- 
ceous Coronilia with many, taper, erect Pods, and ſmooth 
Leaves. This the Coroni/la berbacea flare varic. Tourn. 
Herbaceous Coronilla with a various coloured Flower. 

7. COoRONILLA berbacea, leguminibus quinis, ereflis, 
teretibus, articulatis. Prod. Loyd. Herbaceous Coronilla 
with 5, taper, erect, jointed Pods. This is the Coronilla 
Cretica berbacea, flare parvo purpuraſcente. Tourn. 
Herbaceous Coronilla of Crete, with a ſmall purpliſh 
Flower. 

8. CoRONILLA erientalis herbacea, flore magns lutes. 
Teurn. Cor. 44. Faſtern Coronilla with an herbaceous 
Stalk, and a large yellow Flower. 

9. CoRONILLA ſcandens 1 Plum. Cat. 19. 
Climbing five teaved Coronilla. 

The 1 Sort is an humble Shrub, which ſeldam riſes 
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higher than 2 Feet high, with a ſbrubby branching 
Stalk, garniſhed cloſely with winged Leaves, each be- 
ing generally compoſed of 5 Pair of ſmall Leaves (or 
Lobes) terminated by an odd one; theſe are narrow at 
their Baſe, and broad at the Top, where they are round- 
iſh and indented ; they are of a Sea- green Colour, and 
continue all the Year, The Flowers are produced on 
ſlender Foot Stalks from the Wings of the Leaves, on 
the upper Part of the Branches, ſeveral ſtanding toge- 
ther in a roundiſh Bunch; they are of the Butterfly, or 
Pea-bloom Kind, and of a bright yellow Colour, having 
a very ſtrong Odour, which to ſome Perſons is agreeable, 
but to others the contrary. This flowers in April and 
May, and the Seeds ripen in ee 

This Plant is propagated by Seeds ſown in Spring, 
either upon a gentle hot Bed, or on a warm Border of 
light freſh Earth ; and when the Plants are come up a- 
bout 2 Inches high, they ſhould be tranſplanted either 
into Pots, or into a Bed of good rich Earth, at about 4 or_ 
5 Inches Diſtance every Way, where they may remain 
until they have obtained Strength enough to plant out 
for good, which ſhould be either into Pots filled with 
good freſh Earth, or in a warm ſituated Border; in 
which if the Winter is not too ſevere, they will abide 
very well, provided they are in a dry Soil. 

The 2d Sort is a Shrub of the ſame Size with the firſt, 
from which it differs in the Number of ſmall Leaves (or 
Lobes on each Mid-rib ; theſe having g or 11, and are 
of a Silver Colour, but the Flowers and Pods are the 


ſame. It flowers at the ſame Time, and requires the 


ſame Treatment as the former. 

The 3d Sort is a very low ſhrubby Plant, ſeldom riſing 
a Foot high, but the Stalks are ſhrubby ; theſe are 
garniſhed with many winged Leaves, compoſed of many 
{mall oval Lobes placed along the Mid-rib by Pairs, and 
ending in an odd one. The Flowers ſtand upon long 
hender Foot Stalks, which ariſe from the End of the 
Branches, they are yellow, and grow together in cloſe 
Bunches. This flowers in June, and the Seeds are ripe 
in Auguſt. This is a perennial Plant, which is propa- 
gated by Seeds; they may be ſown on a Bed of light 
Earth in April, and when fit to tranſplant, they ſhould 
be planted in a warm Border, obſerving to ſhade them 
from the Sun till they have taken freſh Root, and refreſh 
them with Water, when they require it. After they 
are well rooted, they will require no other Culture, but 
to keep them clean from Weeds ; the next Year they 
will lower, and if they are on a dry Soil, and in a warm 
Situation, they will continue many Years. 

The 4th Sort is nearly like the 1ſt, but hath fewer 
Pinnæ on each Mid-rib. The Flowers are larger, and 
have little Scent, The Pods and Seeds are much larger, 
and the Plants not quite ſo hardy: This flowers in May 
and June, but rarely perfects Seeds in England; it re- 
quires the ſame "Treatment as the iſt, but in Winter 
ſhould be ſheltered, or hard Froſts will deſtroy them. 

The 5th Sort is a low trailing Plant, with ſhrubby 
Stalks, which ſpread near the Ground, and are garniſhed 
with winged Leaves, compoſed of many Pair of ſmall 
Leaves placed along the Mid-rib, terminated by an odd 
one; theſe are oval, and of a bright green, the Flowers 
ſtand upon long Foot Stalks in cloſe Bunches, they are 
yellow, and without Scent. It flowers in May, and the 
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Seeds ripen in Autumn. This is propagated by Seeds az 


the 3d, and requires the ſame Treatment. 

The 6th Sort dies down every Winter, but riſes again 
the ſucceeding Spring ; theſe riſe to the Height of 5 or 
6 Feet, where they have Support, otherwiſe they trail 
on the Ground = are garniſhed with winged Leaves, 
compoſed of ſeveral oblong ſmall Pinnæ, ſometimes 

laced by Pairs, and at other Times alternate, ending 
in a ſingle one; they are of a deep green. The Flowers 
come out on long Foot Stalks from the Wings of the 
Leaves, many growing together in round Bunches ; 
they are variable from a deep to a light purple, mixed 
with white, and are ſucceeded by ſlender Pods from 2 to 
3 Inches long, ſtanding erect. This Plant flowers in 

une, July, and Au uſt, and the Seeds ripen in Autumn, 

he Roots of this Þ ant creep very far under Ground, 
by which the Plant increaſes greatly; which, when per- 
mitted to remain unremoved tor 2 or 3 Years, will ſpread 


and overbear whatever Plants grow neat it, for which 


Reaſon the Roots ſhould be confined, and it ſhould be 
lanted at a Diſtance from any other Plants ; it thrives 
ſt in a warm ſunny Expoſure, in which the Flowers 
will alſo be much fairer, and in greater Quantities. This 
Plant was formerly cultivated to feed Cattle. 

The 7th Sort hath an herbaceous Stalk, which riſes 
two Feet, garniſhed with winged Leaves, compoſed of 
6 Pair of ſmall Leaves, placed along the Mid-rib, which 
is terminated by an odd one ; theſe are larger than thoſe 
of the 6th Sort, and broader at the Top. The Foot 
Stalks of the Flowers come out from the Side of the 
Stalks ; they are ſhorter than thoſe of the 6th, and ſuſ- 
tain ſmaller Heads of Flowers, which are ſucceeded by 
5 taper jointed Pods, near 2 Inches long. 

This is an annual Plant, which grows naturally in the 
Archipelago, from whence Tournefort ſent the Seeds to 
the Royal Garden at Paris. The Seeds ſhould be ſown 
on a Bed of light Earth in Spring, where the Plants are 
deſigned to remain, and when they come up, ſhould be 
thinned where they are too cloſe, and kept clean from 
Weeds, which is all the Culture they require. In June 
they flower, and the Seeds ripen in Autumn. 

The 8th Sort was diſcovered by Dr. Tournefort, in the 
Levant, from whence he ſent the Seeds; this hath a 
perennial Root, and an annual Stalk, which riſes upward 
of 2 Feet high, ſtanding erect. The Leaves are com- 
poſed of 5 or 6 Pair of ſmall oblong Leaves, ranged 
along the Mid-rib, which is terminated by an odd one. 
The Foot Stalks of the Flowers are ſtrong, and upward 


of 6 Inches in Length, ſupporting large Bunches of 


pow Flowers, ſucceeded by ſhort thick Pods about an 
nch long. This flowers in June and July, and in warm 
Seaſons the Seeds will ripen in Autumn; there is a Va- 
riety of this with large white Flowers. 

This Sort is propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be 
ſown on a warm Border of light Earth in Spring, and 
when the Plants come up, they mult be carefully cleaned 
from Weeds; when they are fit to remove, they ſhould 
be tranſplanted into a warm Border, where they are to 
remain, ſhading them from the Sun till they have taken 
freſh Root, after which they require no farther Care in 
Summer, but to keep them clean from Weeds ; in Au- 
tumn, when the Stalks are decayed, if the Surface of 


- the Ground is covered with ſome old Tan to keep — 
- | e 
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the Froſt, it will preſerve the Roots. The 2d Year the 


Plants will flower, and, if the ſame Care is taken in 
Winter, the Roots may be continued ſome Years. 
_ The 9th Sort was diſcovered by Father Plumier in 
America, I received the Seeds from Carthagena ; this 
hath a ſlender twining Stalk, which is hairy, and of a 
brown Colour, twiſting round any of the Shrubs which 
ſtand near it, whereby it riſes 8 or 10 Feet high, and is 
arniſhed with winged Leaves, for the moſt Part com- 
p_ of 5 oval Lobes, one Inch long, and Half an 
n 


ch broad, of a deep green. The Flowers come out 


by Pairs at each Joint, ſtanding on very ſhort ſeparate 
Foot Stalks erect; they are large, and of a pale yellow; 
theſe are ſucceeded by taper jointed Pods, more than 
three Inches long, which are covered with ſhort, ſoft, 
white, hairy Down, and ſtand erect. This Plant is 
propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown early in 
Spring on a moderate hot Bed; when the Plants come 
up, they ſhould be each tranſplanted into a Halfpenny 
Pot filled with freſh Earth, and plunged into a hot Bed of 
Tanners Bark, obſerving to ſhade them until they have 
taken Root ; after which Time they ſhould have Air and 
Water in Proportion to the Warmth of the Seaſon, and 
when they have filled theſe Pots with their Roots, they 
ſhould be ſhifted into Pots of a larger Size, and plunged 
into the hot Bed again, where they muſt remain until 
Autumn, when they ſhould be removed into the Stove, 
and plunged in the Tan. Theſe Plants muſt be con- 
ſtantly kept in the Bark Stove, and placed among Plants 
which require a moderate Heat; where they will thrive 
and flower, and ſhould be ſupported by tall Sticks, round 
which they will twine as Hops do; for if they have not 


this Support, they will twiſt round other Plants and ſpoil /. 


them. Theſe are very proper to place againſt an Eſpalier 
on the back Part of the Stove, amongſt other climbing 
Plants, where they will make an agreeable Variety. 

If they are carefully managed in Winter, they may 
be preſerved 2 or 3 Yau, and will annually flower in 
July, and ſometimes produce ripe Seeds. 

CORONOPUS, See Plantago. 

COR TUSA. Lin. Gen, Plant. 18r. [This Plant is 
ſo called from Cartuſus, a famous Botaniſt, who firſt 
brought it into Uſe.] Bears Ear Sanicle. 

The Characters are, 

The Flower bath a ſmall, ſpreading, permanent Em- 
palement, indented at the Brim in 5 Parts; this bath one 
Wheel-ſbaped Petal, ſpreading open to the Bottom, and cut 
into 5 Parts at the Brim, baving 5 prominent Tubercles at 
the Baſe. It hath 5 ſhort obtuſe Stamina, terminated by 
oblong ered? Summits. In the Center is fixed an oval Ger- 
men, ſupporting a flender Style, crowned by a fingle Stigma. 
The Germen becomes an oval, oblong, pointed Capſule, 
baving two longitudinal Furrows, and one Cell, opening 
with twa Valves, and filled with ſmall oblong Seeds. 

The Species are, 

8. CorTusA. calycibus corolla brevioribus. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 144. Bears Far Sanicle, with an Empalement 
ſhorter than the Petal. This is the Cortuſa+ Mattbioli. 
Cluf. Hiſt. 1. p. 307. Bears Ear Sanicle of Matthielus. 

2. Cox ros calycibus corollum excedentibus. Amen, 
Acad. 2. p. 340. Bears Ear Sanicle with an Empalement 
longer than the Petal. 

The firſt Sort grows naturally on the Alps, the Moun- 
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tains in Auffria, and in Siberia, This Plant ſends out 
many oblong ſmooth Leaves a little indented on the 
Edges, and torms a Sort of Head, like the Auricula. 
The Foot Stalks of the Flowers come out in the Center 
of the Leaves; theſe rife about 4 Inches high, and ſup- 
port an Umbel of Flowers, each fitting on a ſlender ſe - 
parate ſhort Foot Stalk; they are of a Fleſh Colour, 
and ſpread open like the Auricula. It flowers in April, 
but doth not produce Seeds in the Gardens, for this 
Plant is with great Difficulty kept in a Garden. The only 
Method by which I could ever preſerve them, has been by 
planting them in Pots, and — them in a ſhady Si- 
tuation, where they were duly watered in dry Weather; 
in this Place they conſtantly remained both Summer and 
Winter, for the Cold will not deſtroy them; the Earth 
for this Plant ſhould be light, and not too rich; for 
Dung is very injurious to it. As this very rarely produces 
Seeds in England, the only Method to propagate it is, by 
parting the Roots as is practiſed for Auriculas ; the beſt 
Time tor this is about Michae/mas, ſoon after which the 
Leaves decay. 

The 2d Sort is very like the firſt, but the Flowers are 
much leſs ; this grows naturally in Siberia, but is with: 

t Difficulty kept in a Garden. 

CORYLUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 953. Tours. Inſt. R. H. 
581. The Hazel or Nut Tree. 

The Charaters are, | 

It bath male and female Flowers growing at remote Diſ-- 
tances on the ſame Tree. The male Flowers are produced' 
in long ſcaly Katkins, each Scale including a fingle Flower, 
baving no Petals, but 8 ſbort Stamina faſtened to the Side 
of the Scale, and terminated by oblong erefl Summits. The 
emale Flnwers are included in the future Bud, fitting cloſe 
to the Branches ; theſe bave a thick two leaved Perian- 
thium, torn on the Border, fitting under the Flower when 
it is ſmall, but afterward is enlarged to the Size of the 
Fruit; it bath no Petal but a ſmall round Germen occupies 
the Center, ſupporting two brifily Styles, which are longer 
than the Empalement, and are coloured, and crowned by 
two ſingle Stigmas., The Germen becomes an oval Nut, 
ſhaved at the Baſs, and compreſſed at the Top, ending in 
a Paint. 

The Species are, 

1. CoryLus flipulis ovatis abtun Hort. Cliff. 448. 
Hazel Nut with oval blunt Stipulæ. This is the Corylus: 
Sylveſtris. C. B. P. 418. Wild Hazel Nut. 

2. CorxyLus flipulis oblongis,. obtuſfis, ramis ereftiori- 
bus. Hazel with oblong blunt Stipulæ, and the Branches 
growing more ere, This is the Corylus ſativa fruftu: 
oblengo. C. B. P. 418. The Filbert. 

3. CorvLvus ſlipulis linearibus acut is. Hort. Cliff. 448. 
Hazel with narrow acute Stipulæ. This is the Corylus 
Byzantina. H. L. 191. Byzantine Nut. 

The firſt of theſe Trees is common in many Woods. 
in England, from whence the Fruit is gathered in Plen-- 
2 and brought to the Londen Markets by the Country 

eople. This Tree is ſeldom planted in Gardens (ex- 
cept by Perſons. curious in Collections of Trees and 
Shrubs) ; it delights to grow on a moiſt ſtrong. Soil, and 
may be plentifully increaſed by Suckers from the old 
Plants, or by laying down their Branches, which in one 
Year's Time, will take ſufficient Root for tranſplanting, . 
and. theſe. will be much handſomer and better 2 
lants 
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Plants than Suckers, and will greatly outgrow them, 
eſpecially while young. | | 

There is a Varicty of this Fruit growing in great 
Cluſters at the End of the Branches, which is diſtin- 
guiſhed by the Title of Ciuſter Nut, but as this is ſup- 
poſed to be only an accidental Variety from the Seed of 
the other, I have not diſtinguiſhed it; this may be con- 
tinued by Layers. 

The 2d Sort is by many ſuppoſed to be only a ſeminal 
Variety from the firit, improved by Culture, but this is 
very doubtful, for I have ſeveral Times propagated both 

from the Nuts, but never found them vary from one to 
the other, though they have altered in the Size and Co- 
- Jour of their Fruit, from the Sorts which were fown ; 
but as the Shrubs of this grow more ere& than thoſe 
of the other, and the Stipulæ are different in their Shape, 
ſo I have enumerated it as a diſtin Sort; of this there 
are the red and white Filberts, both which are ſo well 
known, as to need no Deſcription. 

The 3d Sort grows naturally near Conſtantinople ; the 
Nuts are large, roundiſh, and in Shape like thoſe of the 
common Hazel, but are more than twice their Size. 
The Cups in which their Nuts grow, are very large, ſo 


as almoſt to cover the Nut, and is deeply cut at the Brim. 


'This Sort is not common in England, but I take thoſe 
large Nuts which are annually imported from Barcelona, 
to be of the ſame Kind, the Nuts being ſo like as not 
to be diſtinguiſhed, when out of their Cups ; as thoſe 
of the Spaniſh Sort, come over naked, ſo I cannot with 
Certainty ſay how they eſſentially differ. 


All theſe Sorts may be propagated by ſowing their 


Nuts in February; which, in order to preſerve them 
good, ſhould be kept in Sand in a moiſt Cellar, where 
the Vermin cannot come at them to deſtroy them ; nor 
ſhould the external Air be excluded from them, which 
- would occaſion their growing mouldy, 

The Manner of ſowing the Seeds being well known 
to every one, I need not here mention it, eſpecially ſince 
it is not the ſureſt Way to obtain the Sorts defired ; for 
they ſeldom prove ſo good as the Nuts which were ſown, 
cr at leaſt not one in four of them; the Method of pro- 
pagating them by Layers being the ſureſt and moſt ex- 
peditious, is what I would recommend to every one who 
would cultivate theſe Trees for the Sake of their Fruits. 

COR Y MBUS [K#%p%, Gr.} ſignifies among Bota- 
niſts, round Cluſters of Berries, as thoſe of Ivy. 

Fungius uſes it to ſignify the Extremity of a Stalk, ſo 
ſubdivided and laden with Flowers, or Fruits, as to com- 
poſe a ſpherical Figure. | | 

It is alſo by modern Botaniſts uſed to ſignify a com- 
pound diſcous Flower, which does not fly away in Down, 
as the Chryſanthemum, Daiſy, Chryſocome, c. For 
theſe Kind of Flowers, being ſpread into Breadth, do, 
aſter a Sort, reſemble an Umbrella, or Bunch of Ivy 
Berries. 

COSTUS. Lin, Gen. Plant. 3. 

The Characters are, 

It hath a ſimple Spadix and Spathe, with a ſmall En- 

lement, divided into 3 Parts, fitting on the Germen. The 
Flower hath 3 concave Petals, which arc ered? and equal, 
with a large oblong NeAarium ,of one Leaf, having two 
Lips, the lower being broad, and ar long as the Petal. The 
upper is ſhorter, and Spear-ſhaped, changing to a Stamen ; 
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this is faſtened ts the upper Lip 4 the Neflarium, ts which 
adheres a bipartite Summit. The Germen is ſituated with. 


in the Receptacle of the Flower, which is roundiſh, ſupport. 


ing — mea Style, crowned by a compreſſed indented Stig. 
ma. The Germen afterward becomes a roundiſh Capſule with 
3 Cells, containing ſeveral triangular Seeds. 

We have but one Sort of this Plant, viz. 

Cos rus. Hort. Cliff. 2. This is the Coſtus Arabicus. 
C. B. P. 36. Arabian Coſtus. 

This hath a fleſhy jointed Root, like that of Ginger, 
which propagates under the Surface as that doth; from 
which ariſe many round taper berbaceous Stalks, gar- 
niſhed with oblong ſmooth Leaves, embracing the Stalks 
like thoſe of Reed; theſe Stalks riſe near 2 = high, 
and out of the Center, the Club, or Head of Flowers is 
produced, which is near 2 Inches long, the Thickneſs of 
a Man's Finger, and blunt at the Top, compoſed of ſe- 
veral leafy Scales, out of which the Flowers come ; theſe 
have but one thin white Petal, which ſeldom continues 
longer than one Day before it fades, and is never ſuc- 
ceeded by Seeds in this Country, The Time of its flow- 
ering is very uncertain, for ſometimes it flowers late in 
the Winter, and at other Times it has flowered in Sum- 
mer, ſo is not conſtant to any Seaſon in England. It 
grows naturally in moſt Parts of India. 

This is propagated by parting the Roots, the beſt 
Time for this is in Spring, before the Roots put out new 
Stalks, The Roots muſt not be divided too ſmall, be- 
cauſe that will prevent their flowering. . They ſhould be 
planted in Pots, filled with light Kitchen Garden Farth, 


and plunged into the Tan Bed in the Stove, where they 


ſhould conſtantly ' remain, and may be treated as the 
Ginger, for which, ſee the Article Amomum. 

The Roots of this Plant were formerly imported from 
India, and were much uſed in Medicine, but of late 


Years they have not been regarded, the Roots of Gin- 


ger being generally ſubſtituted for theſe. 

COTINUS, S Rhus. 

COTONEA MALUS. See Cydonia. 

COTONEASTER, See Meſpilus. 

COTULA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 868. Anantbocyclus. 
Vaill. Ad. Reg. Scien. 1719. Mayweed. 

The Chara#ters are, — 

It hath a Flower compoſed of hermaphrodite Florets in 
the Diſk, and female half Florets, which Form the Rays; 
theſe are included in one common convex Empalement, divi- 
ded into ſeveral oval Parts, The bermapbrodite Florets 
are tubular, and cut into 4 unequal Parts at the Top; 
theſe have 4 ſmall Stamina, terminated by turbular Sum- 


mits, and have 2 obtuſe Stigmas ; theſe bave one, ſmall, 


oval, angular Seed to each. The female half Florets bave 
an oval compreſſed Germen, ſupporting a flender Style, 
crowned by 2 Stigmas, but have no Stamina ; theſe are 
ſucceeded by fingle Heart-ſhaped Seeds, plain on one Side, 
and convex on the other, with an obtuſe Border. 

The Species are, : 

1. CoTuLa foliis pinnato-multifidis, corollis radio defti- 
tutis, Hort. Cliff. 417. Mayweed with many pointed, 
winged Leaves, and no Rays to the Flower. This is 
the Chamemelum luteum capite apbyllo. C. B. P. 135. Yel- 
low Chamomile with Heads having no Rays. 

2. CoTULA receptaculis ſubtus inflatis, turbinatis. Hort. 


Cliff. 417. Mayweed whoſe Receptacles are ſwollen and 
turbinated 
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turbinated beneath. This is the Cotula Africana calice 
eleganter ceſio. Tourn. Inſl. R. 495. African Mayweed 
with an elegant bluiſh Empalement. 

_ CoTULA foliis lanceslats-linearibus, amplexicaulibus 
pinnatifidis, Hort. Cliff. 417. Mayweed with narrow 
Spear-thaped Leaves embracing the Stalk, and having 
many Points. This is the Chryſanthemum exticum minus, 
capite apbyllo, Chamemeli nudi facie. Breyn. Cent. 156. 
Smaller foreign Corn Marigold without Rays, having 
the Appearance of naked Chamomile. 

The iſt Sort grows naturally in Spain, Italy, and the 
Archipelago ; this is an annual Plant, which riſes with a 
branching Stalk, half a Foot high, garniſhed with Leaves 
finely divided like thoſe of Chamomile. The Flowers 
are produced ſingly at the End of the Branches, and are 
very like thoſe of the naked Chamomile, but the Heads 
riſe higher in the Middle like a Pyramid. This flowers 
in Mey and June, and the Seeds ripen in Auguſt. If the 
Seeds of this Sort are permitted to ſcatter, the Plants 
will come up in the Spring, and require no other Care, 
but to keep them clean from Weeds, and thin the Plants 
where they are too cloſe. 

The 2d Sort grows naturally at the Cape of Good Hope, 
from whence 1 received the Seeds; this 15 an annual 
Plant, ſending out many branching Stalks which ſpread 
on the Ground, and are garniſhed with very fine divided 
Leaves, covered with a Lanugo, or Cotton.” The Flow- 
ers are produced ſingly upon long Foot Stalks, ariſing 
from the Side of the Branches; theſe have a narrow 
Border of white Rays, with a pale yellow Diſk. Tt 
flowers in June and July, and the Seeds ripen in Autumn. 
This Sort muſt be raiſed on a moderate hot Bed in Spring, 
and when the Plants have obtained Strength, they may 
be tranſplanted into a warm Border, where they will 
ripen their Seeds very well. 

The 3d Sort is an annual Plant, which ſends out trail- 
ing Stalks about 6 Inches long, garniſhed with ſucculent 
Leaves, in Shape like thoſe of Buckſhorn Plaintain. The 
Flowers grow from the Diviſions of the Stalks, on ſhort 
weak Foot Stalks being deſtitute of Rays; they are of 
a Sulphur Colour, and appear about the ſame Time 
with the former. If the Seeds are ſown on a warm Bor- 
der, where the Plants are to remain, they will require 
no other Culture, but to keep them clean from Weeds. 
The Flowers of the two laſt Sorts ſtand erect, when they 
firſt appear, but ſo ſoon as the Florets are impregnated, 
and their Colour changes, the Foot Stalks become very 
flaccid toward the Top, and the Flowers hang down- 
ward, but when the Seeds are ripe, the Foot Stalks be- 
come ſtiff, and the Heads ſtand ere& for the Wind to 
diſperſe the Seeds. 

COTYLEDON. Lin. Gen. Plant. 512.-Tourn. Inſt. 
R. H. go. Tab. 19. Navelwort, 

The Cbaradters are, 

The Fletuer hath a ſmall Empalement of one Leaf, di- 
vided into 5 Parts at the Top. It bath cne Petal, and is 
Funnel-ſbaped, cut into 5 Parts at the Brim which turns 
backward. It hath 5 Germins, which bave each a ſquamous, 
concave Neclarium at the Baſe, and each ſuſtains a Style, 
crowned by a fingle Stamen; theſe are attended by 10 
eref Stamina, terminated by ere Summits baving 4 Fur- 
rows ; the Germina become oblong, ſwelling Capſules, oten- 
ing longitudinally with ane Valve, and filled with ſmall 


Seeds, : 
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The Species are. 

1. Cor yLE DON folits cuculatis, ſerrata dentatis, alter- 
nis, caule ramoſo, floribus ereflis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 429. 
Navelwort with hooded Leaves, ſharply indented, and 
growing alternate, and a branching Stalk, with ere& 
Flowers. This is the Cotyledon major. C. B. P. 285, 
Greater Navelwort, and the Umbilicus Jenerit. Cluſ. H. 

2. COTYLEDON faltis oblongis ſpinoſo mucronatis, caule 


fpicato. Lin. Sp. Plant. 429. Navelwort with oblong, 


pointed Leaves, ending with a Spine, and a ſpiked Stalk. 

3. CoTYLEDoN lis ovalibus, crenatis, caule ſpicato 
Lin, Sp. Plant. 429. Navelwort with oval, crenated 
Leaves, and a ſpiked Stalk. This is the C:tyledon Cretica, 


folio oblongo, fimbriats, Hort. Elth. 113. Tab. 95. Na- 


velwort of Crete with an oblong, fringed Leaf. 

4. CoTYLEDoON foliis ſemiglebeſis. Hort. Cliff. 176. 
Navelwort with ſemigtobular Leaves. This is the Co- 
tyledan Capenſis, folio ſemiglobato. Hort. Elth. 112. Tab. 
9.4. Navelwort of the Cape, with a ſemiglobular Leaf. 

5. CoTYLEDON Vi ſubrotundis, planis integerrimit. 


Hort. Cliff. 276. Navelwort with roundiſh, plain, entire 


Leaves. This is the Sedum Africanum fruteſcens, inca- 
num, orbiculatis folus. H. L. 349. Shrubby African 
hairy Houſeleek, with roundiſh Leaves. 

6. CoTYLEDON caule ramoſſiſſimo, foliis rotundit, pla- 
nis, marginibus purpureis, Navelwort with a branching 
Stalk, round, plain, hairy Leaves, with purple Edges. 

7. CoTYLEDoN major, arboreſcens Afra, foliis orbi- 


culatis, glaucui, limbo purpures, & maculis viridibus or- 


natis. Boerb. Ind. alt. 1. 287. Greater African Tree 
Navelwort with round, gray Leaves, having purple 
Edges, and garniſhed with deep green Spots. 


8. CoTYLEDON caule ramoſo ſucculento, foltis ovatit, 


Planis, acuminatis oppaſitis ſemiamplexicaulibus. Navel- 
wort with a ſucculent branching Stalk, and oval, plain, 


pointed Leaves, half embracing the Stalk. 
9. CoTYLEDON Africana fruteſcens, folio longo & an- 


guſto, flore flaveſcente. Com. Rar. Plant. 23. Tab. 23. 


Shrubby African Navelwort, with long, narrow, Leaves, 


and a yellowiſh Flower. 


10, CoryLebon feliis /aciniatis, floribus guadrifidis. 
Hort. Cliff. 175. Navelwort with cut Leaves, and four 
pointed Flowers. Cotyledon Afra, "folio craſſo lats laciui- 
ato, flaſculo aureo. Boerh. Ind. African Navelwort with 
a broad, thick, cut Leaf, and a golden Flower. 

The firſt Sort, which is that uſed in Medicine, grows 
on old Walls in divers Parts of England, particularly in 
Shropſhire and Somer ſetſhire, where it greatly abounds on 
old Buildings, and on rocky Places; but is not often 
found wild near Lendon, nor often cultivated in Gardens ; 
this hath many round ſucculent Leaves, whoſe Foot 
Stalks are placed almoſt in the Center, ſo as to reſemble 
a Target. Theſe are alternately ſawed on their Edges, 
which frequently turn inward ; the upper Surface of the 
Leaves are hollowed in the Middle, where the Foot 


Stalks are joined on the lower Side, ſo as to reſemble a 


Navel ; from whence the Plant was titled Navelwort. 
From between the Leaves ariſe the Foot Stalks of the 
Flowers, which in ſome Places grow near 3 Feet high, 
and in others not more than 6 Inches, their lower Part 
being garniſhed with Leaves, and their upper Part with 
Flowers, which ſtand cloſe to the Side of the Branches, 
and grow erect; they are of a whitith yellow Colour and 

appear 
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lar; theſe are garniſhed with thick fle 
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appear in June. It requires a dry rubbithy Soil, and a 
ſhady Poſition : This is a biennial Plant, ſo after it has 


perſected Seed, the Plant decays; but if the Seeds are 


ſcattered on Walls, and old Buildings, as ſoon as it is 
ripe, or if the Seeds are permitted to ſall upon ſuch 


Places, the Plants will come up, and thrive much bet- 


ter than when they are ſown in he Ground; and when 
once the Plants are eſtabliſhed upon an old Wall or 
Building, they will ſow their Seeds, and maintain their 
Place, better than when cultivated with more Care. 
The 2d Sort grows naturally in Siberia, from whence 
it was brought to. the Imperial Garden at Peterſburgh. 
This was ſent me by Dr. Amman. It is a low Plant, 
Shape like the Houſleek, but the Leaves are longer and 
terminate in ſoft Spines. The Flower Stalks riſe about 4 
Inches high, and ſupport 4 or 5 whitiſh Flowers, cut at 


the Brim into 5 Parts. Theſe appear in April, and ſome- 


times ſucceeded by Seeds in England. This Sort requires 
a very ſhady Situation; for if expoſed to the Sun in 
Summer, the Plants will ſoon decay. It is propagated 
by Offsets like the Houſleek, and requires a pretty 
ſtrong Soil. 

The 3d Sort grows naturally in the Levant, this hath 
a fibrous Root, from which is produced a ſingle up- 
Tight ſucculent Stalk, garniſhed with oblong, thick ſuc- 
culent Leaves placed alternate, which are ſawed on their 
Edges. "The upper Part of the Stalk is garniſhed with 


-purpliſh Flowers, growing in a looſe Spike, 2 or 3 being 


joined on the ſame Foot Stalk which is very ſhort. The 
Flowers appear in June, and the Seeds ripen in Autumn. 
It is a biennial Plant, which decays ſoon after the Seeds 
are ripe. If this Sort is ſown upon a Wall, it will thrive 
better than in the Ground, and be leſs liable to ſuffer b 
Froſt, ſo that where the Seeds ſcatter themſelves in ſack 
Situations, the Plants thrive better than when they are 
cultivated. | | 
The 4th Sort grows naturally at the Cape of Good Hope. 
This hath a thick ſucculent Stalk, which rarely riſes 
above a Span high, dividing into many Branches; theſe 
are garniſhed with ſhort thick ſucculent Leaves, very 
convex on their under Side, but plain on their upper, 
not more than half an Inch long, and a-Quarter broad, 
of a gryiſh Colour ſpotted over with ſmall green Spots, 
and fit cloſe to the Branches. The Foot Stalks of the 
Flower riſe from the Top of the Branches, and are 6 
Inches long, and ſupport 5 or 6 Flowers, which come 
out alternate from the Side, fitting very cloſe to the 
Stalks, they are tubular, and cut into 5 Parts at the 
Top, theſe are greeniſh with purple Tips. It flowers 
in June and Fuly, but never produces Seeds in England. 
The 5th Sort grows naturally on dry gravelly Spots, 
at the Cape of Good Hope, It hath a thick ſucculent Stalk, 
which by Age becomes ligneous, and riſes 3 or 4 Feet 
high, ſending out crooked Branches, which grow irregu- 
y ſucculent 
Leaves about 2 Inches long and near as wide toward the 
Top, they are narrow at the Baſe, and rounded at the 
Top, of a Sea green Colour with a purple Edge, which 
is frequently irregularly indented. The Flowers grow 
on thick ſucculent Foot Stalks, which ariſe from the 
End of the Branches, and are near a Foot long, naked, 
and ſupporting 8 or 10 Flowers, growing in an irregular 
Umbel at the Top; theſe are of a pale yellow Colour, 


COR 


having long Tubes which hang downward, and cut into 
5 Parts at the Brim, which turn backward, the Stam. 
na and Style being longer than the Tube of the Flow. 
er, hanging downward, This Sort flowers in 7 
Auguſt, and September, but doth not ripen Seeds in Eng. 
land. 


The 6th Sort is alſo a Native of the Cape of GD 


Hope, this hath a ſhort, thick, ſucculent Stalk, which 


rarely nes more than a Foot high, branching out on 


every Hide, fo as to ſpread over the Pots in which they 
are planted. "Theſe become woody by Age, and are 
cloſely garniſhed with thick round Leaves of a grayiſh 
Colour with purple Borders. They are plain on their 
upper Side, but convex on their under, and very fleſhy, 
of an herbaceous Colour within, and full of Moitture, 
This Sort hath not flowered in England, ſo far as I can 
learn; for I have kept Plants of it which were twenty 
Years old, but never attempted to flower. It is unduubt- 
ly a different Sort from the former, although they 
have been ſuppoſed to be the ſame by ſome Writers. 

The 7th Sort is ſomewhat like the 6th; but the Stalks 
riſe higher, the Leaves are much larger, and ſhaped 
more like thoſe of the 5th, but are ſpotted on their up- 
aa Side with great Numbers of dark green Spots; they 

ve a deep Border of purple on their Edges, and fit cloſe 
to the Branches, This hath not yet flowered in England, 
It is alſo a Native of Ztbigpia. 

The 8th Sort hath been of late Years introduced into 
the Gardens in Helland, from the Cape of Good Hope, 
where it grows naturally, And was ſent me by Dr. 
Adrian Van Royen, This riſes with a ſucculent Stalk 
near 3 Feet high, which divides into many Branches, 
grows erect; theſe are garniſhed with oval, ſucculent 

ves placed by Pairs oppoſite ; they are of a lively 
green, and end in Points, and half embrace the Stalks 
with their Baſe. This Sort hath not as yet produced 
any Flowers in England. 

The gth Sort grows on rocky Places at the Cape of 
Good Hope, from whence it was firſt brought to the Gar- 
dens in Holland, and hath ſince been ſpread into moſt 
Parts of Europe. This hath a ſhort, greeniſh ſucculent 
Stalk, which ſeldom riſes more than a Span high, di- 
viding into ſeveral irregular Branches, garniſhed with 
thick, ſucculent Leaves, 4 Inches long, half an Inch 
broad, and as much in Thickneſs, having a broad con- 
cave Furrow on their upper Side, running almoſt their 
whole Length, and are convex on their under Side, of 
a bright green with a purple Tip. The Foot Stalks of 
the Flowers are produced at the End of the Branches, 
and riſe near a Foot high, having here and there an ob- 
long pointed Leaf, growing on their Side. The Flow- 
ers ſtand on ſhort Foot Stalks, which branch out from 
the principal Stem; theſe are yellow, having long Tubes, 
cut at the Top into 5 Parts, and reflexed backward. 
The Flowers of this Sort hang downward, and the Sta- 
mina are longer than the Tube of the Flower; the re- 
flexed Parts of the Petal are tipped with purple. Dr. 
Linneus has ſuppoſed this to be the ſame with the 5th 
Sort; but whoever has ſeen both Plants, cannot doubt 
of their being diſtin Species. 

The 10th Sort grows naturally in the warm Parts of 
Africa, ſo is much more tender than either of the other 
Sorts ; this riſes with an. upright Stem about a ory 
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high, which is jointed and ſucculent, garniſhed with 
broad Leaves, deeply cut on their Fdges; they are of a 

rayiſh Colour, placed oppoſite and almoſt embrace the 
Stalks with their Baſe. Ihe Foot Stalks of the Flowers 
ariſe from the End of the Branches which are about ſix 
Inches long, ſuſtaining 7 or 8 ſmall Flowers of a deep 
yellow Colour, divided into 4 Parts almoſt to the Bot- 
tom. The Stamina of theſe Flowers, are not longer 
than the ſhort Tube. This flowers at different Seaſons, 
but never produces any Seeds in England. 

This Sort requires a warm Stove to preſerve it through 
the Winter in gland, nor ſhould it be expoſed abroad 
in Summer; for if it receives Wet, the Stalks are very 
ſubject to rot, ſo that it ſhould conſtantly remain either 
in the Stove, or in Summer placed in an airy Glaſs Caſe, 
with other tender ſucculent Plants, where it may have 
free Air in warm Weather, and be ſcreened from Cold 
and Wet; but in Autumn it muſt be removed into the 
Stove, where it ſhould be kept in a moderate Tempera- 
ture of Warmth, This is propagated by Cuttings, taken 
off in Summer, and planted in ſmall Pots, and plunged 
into a moderate hot Bed ; when they have taken Root, 


* they ſhould be removed into the Stove. This Plant muſt 


have but little Water, eſpecially in Winter. 7 

The African Kinds are all of them propagated by Cut- 
tings in any of the Summer Months, which ſhould be 
laid in a dry Place for a Week or more after they are cut 
off, before they are planted ; for theſe abound with Juice 
through every Part of the Plant, which will certainly rot 
the Cuttings, if they are not ſuffered to lie out of the 
Ground, that the wounded Part may heal over, and the 
great Redundancy of Sap evaporate. 'The Soil in which 
theſe Plants thrive beſt, is one third freſh light Earth from 
a Paſture, one third Sand, and the other third Part Lime 
Rubbiſh, and rotten Tan, in' equal Quantities; theſe 
ſhould be well mixed, and laid in a Heap 6 or 8 Months 
before it is uſed ; turning it over five or ſix times, that 
the Parts may the better incorporate ; and before it is 
uſed, it will be proper to paſs it through a Screen, to ſe- 
parate the large Stones, Goode, Sc. 

Having prepared the Earth, and your Cuttings __ 
in fit Order for planting, you muſt fill as many Halt- 
penny Pots with Earth as you have Cuttings; then put 
one Cutting in the Middle of each Pot about two Inches 
deep or more, according to their Strength; then give 


them a little Water to ſettle the Earth cloſe about them, 


and ſet the Pots in a warm ſhady Place for about a Week, 
to prepare- the Cuttings for putting forth Roots; after 
which they ſhould be . into a moderate hot Bed 
of Tanners Bark, which will greatly facilitate their root- 
ing; but obſerve to give them Air, by raiſing the Glaſſes 
at all Times when the Weather will permit; as alſo to 
ſhade the Glaſſes in the Heat of the Day. 

In about a Month after planting, they will be rooted, 
when you muſt begin to expoſe them to the open Air by 
Degrees; firſt drawing the Pots out of the Tan, and ſet- 
ting them on the Top, then raiſe the Glaſſes very high 
in the Day Time; and in about a Week after remove 
the Pots into a Green-houſe, and there harden them for 
another Week ; after which they may be expoſed to the 
open Air in a well defended Place, obſerving not to ſet 
them in a Place too much expoſed to the Sun, until they 
have been inured to the open Air ſome Time. 
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In this Place the Plants may remain until the Begin- 
ning of Oeber ; when you ſhould remove them into 
the Conſervatory, placing them as near the Windows as 
poſſible at firſt, letting them have as much free open 
Air as the Seaſon will permit, by keeping the Windows 
open whenever the Weather is good : and now you muſt 
begin to abate your Waterings, giving it to them ſpa- 
ringly ; but you ſhould not ſuffer its Leaves to ſhrink for 
Want of Moiſture, which is another Extreme ſome Peo- 
ple run into for Want of alittle Obſervation ; and when 
they are ſuffered to ſhrink for Want of ſufficient Moiſ- 
ture to keep their Veſſels diſtended, they are rendered 
incapable of diſcharging this Moiſture whenever they re- 
ceive it again. This Sort ſhould be placed in a moderate 
Stove in Winter, nor muſt it be ſet abroad till Midſum- 
mer ; for it is much tenderer than any of the others. 

The beſt Method to treat theſe Plants is, to place them 
in an open, airy, dry Glaſs Caſe, among Ficoides's and 
African Houſleeks, where they may enjoy as much Sun- 
ſhine as poſlible, and have a free dry open Air; for if 
they are placed in a green Houſe _ ſhrubby Plants, 
which perſpire freely, it will fill the Houſe with damp 
Air, which theſe ſucculent Plants are apt to imbibe; and 
and thereby becoming too replete with Moiſture, often 
caſt their Leaves; and many Times their Branches 
decay, and the whole Plant periſhes. - 

COURBARIL. See Hymenza. 

COWSLIP. See Primula. 

CRAB-TREE. See Malus. 

CRAMBE. Lin. Gen. Plant. 739. Tourn, Inſt. R. H. 
211. Tab, 100. [Kgapcn, Gr.] Sea-Cabbage. 

The Charadgers are, | 

The Empalement of the Flower is compoſed of 4 oval con- 
cave Leaves which ſpread open; the Flower bath 4 Petal:, 
placed in Form of a Croſs, which are large, obtuſe, and 
ſpread open ; it bath fix Stamina, two of which are the 
Length of the Empalement, the otber four are longer, and 
bifid at the Points; theſe are terminated by fingle Sum- 
mits, which branch into Threads on their Outſide, The 
Petals have Honey Glands on their Inſide longer than the 
Stamina. It bath an oblong Germen, but no Style, crowned 
by a thick Stigma. The Germen becomes a round dry Cap- 
ſule, with one Cell, encleſing one roundiſb Seed. 

The Species are, | 

1. CRamB foliis cauleque glabris. Pl. Suer. 5170. Sea 
Cabbage with ſmooth Stalks and Leaves. This is the 
Crambe maritima braſſice folio. Tourn, Inſt. 211. Mari- 
time Cabbage, with a Colewort Leaf. 

2. CRamse foliis profunde laciniatis, caule erecto, ra- 
moſo. Sea Cabbage with Leaves deeply cut, and an up» 
right, branching Stalk. : : 

3. Cxams foliis ſcabris, caule glabro. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
671. Sea Cabbage with rough Leaves, and a ſmooth 
Stalk. This is the Crambe foliis & foliolis alternatim pin- 
natifidis. Prod. Leyd. 330. Sea Cabbage whoſe Leaves 
and ſmaller Segments, are alternately pinnatified. 

4. Cram foliis caulegue ſcabris. Hort. Upſal. 193. 
Sea Cabbage with rough Stalks and Leaves. T his is the 
Rapifirum maximum rotundifolium monoſpermum. Corn. 
Canad. Greateſt round leaved Baſtard Rape with a ſingle 


Seed. 
5. Cram folits laciniatis, laciniis is, integers 
rimis, foliis caulegue glabris. Sea with cut 
| X x Leaves, 
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Leaves, whoſe Jags are oppoſite and entire, and ſmooth 
Stalks and Leaves. This is the Rapiſtrum Orientale, 
Acanthi folio, Eaſtern Baſtard Rape with a Bear's breech 


f. 

The firſt Sort ſends out many broad ſmooth Leaves, 
deeply jagged on their Sides in obtuſe Segments, of a 
grayiſh Colour, ſpreading near the Ground; between 
theſe ariſe a thick ſmooth Foot Stalk about a Foot high, 
which ſpreads out into many Branches, which have at 
cach Joint one Leaf of the ſame Form of thoſe below, 
but much leſs : Theſe Foot Stalks ſubdivide again into 
many ſmaller, garniſhed with white Flowers growing in 
a looſe Spike, compoſed of four concave Petals placed in 


Form of a Croſs; theſe are ſucceeded by round dry Seed 


Veſſels, about the Size of large Peaſe, having a ſingle 
Seed in each. It flowers in June, and the Seeds ripen in 
Autumn. The Roots of this Sort creep under Ground, 
whereby it propagates very faft. | 

The Seeds of the ad Sort were fent me from Peter /- 
Burgh. This hath a perennial Root, which ſends out 


ſeveral oblong ſmooth Leaves, pointed, and irregularly 


cut on their Sides, into acute Segments almoſt to the 


Mid- rib; theſe are very ſmooth and of a Sea- green Co- 


Jour ; between theſe ariſe the Stalk, which grows 3 Feet 
kigh, garniſhed below by oblong pointed Leaves acutely 
indented on their. Edges. The Stalks branch out into. 
many ſmaller, and theſe ſubdivide again into leſs, gar- 
niſhed with looſe Spikes of white Flowers like thoſe of 
the firſt Sort, and ſucceeded by Seeds of the ſame Form. 
This differs greatly from the firſt, in the. Shape of its 
Leaves, which are longer, ending in Points, and. the Seg- 


ments do the ſame, whereas thoſe of the other are blunt, 


and not half ſo deeply cut. The Stalks rife more than 
twice the Height of the firſt, branch out more, and the 
Branches grow more ere. Theſe Differences are con- 
Nant, where the Plants grow in the ſame Soil. 

The 3d Sort grows naturally in the E. This hath 
a perennial Root, from which ariſe many Leaves in the 
Spring, which are alternately divided to the Mid-rib, and 
theſe Diviſions are again alternately cut on their Edges 
into many Points, ſo that they have the Appearance of 
winged Leaves, and are of a grayiſh Colour. The Stalks 


riſe about 2 Feet high, and divide into many Branches, 


terminated by looſe Panicles of ſmall white Flowers 
Placed in Form. of. a. Croſs, ſucceeded by ſmall round 
Capſules, each containing a ſingle Seed. This flowers 
in Fane and. the Seeds ripen in Autumn. 

he 4th Sort is an annual, which grows naturally in 
Spain and Italy. This riſes with a very branching Stalk 
near 3 Feet high, garniſhed. with roundiſh Heart-ſhaped 
Leaves indented on their Edges, ſtanding on long Foot 
Stalks, the Branches ſubdivide into many ſlender ones, 
which end in long looſe Spikes of ſmall white Flowers, 
ſucceeded by ſmall round dry Seed Veſſels, which con- 
tain a ſingle Seed. The Leaves and Stalks are rough. 
It Bowers in June, and the Seeds ripen in Autumn: 
be 5th Sort hath a perennial Root; this grows.na- 
turally in the Levant, from whenee Dr. Tournefort ſent 
the Seeds to the Royal Garden at Paris, where they ſuc- 
ceeded, and moſt of the curious Gardens in Eurepe have 
been ſupplied with it from thence, The Leaves of this 


are more than a Foot long, and almoſt triangular, but 


are deeply cut in on the Sides, into oppoſite Segments, 


ſwoollen Hood, cut longitudinally en the Side. 
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which terminate in Points. Theſe are ſmooth and of a 
Sea-green Colour, ſpreading near the Ground. The 
Stalks riſe more than 2 Feet high, branching upward into 
many ſmaller, which are naked below, but end in looſe 
Spikes of whitiſh yellow Flowers, which are ſmall, and 
are ſucceeded by ſmall round Seed Veſſels incloſing a 
ſingle Seed. | 

The firſt of the Species is found wild upon Sea Shores 
in divers Parts of England; but partieularly in Suſſex and 
Dorſetſhire in great Plenty, where the Inhabitants gather 
it in Spring to cat, preferring it to any of the Cabbage 
Kind; as it generally grows upon the gravelly Shore, 
where the Tide flows over it, the Inhabitants obferve 
where the Gravel is thruſt up by the Shoots of this Plant, 
and open the Gravel, and cut them before they come 
out, and are expoſed to the open Air, whereby the 
Shoots appear as if they were blanched; and when they 
are cut ſo young, they are very tender and ſweet ; but if 
they are ſuffered to grow till they are green, they be- 
come tough and bitter. X | 

This Plant may be propagated in a Garden, by ſou- 
ing the Seed, foon after it is ripe, in a ſandy or gravelly 
Soil, where it will thrive exceedingly, and increaſe greatly 
by its creeping Roots, which will toon overſpread a large 
Spot of Ground, if encouraged ; but the Heads will not 
be fit to cut until the Plants have had one Years Growth; 
and in order to have it good, the Bed in which the Plants 


grow, ſhould, at Michae/mas, be covered over with Sand 


or Gravel about four or five Inches thick, which will 
allow a proper Depth for the Shoots to be cut before 
they appear above Ground ; and if this is repeated every 
Autumn, as is practiſed in earthing Aſparagus Beds, the 
Plants will require-no other Culture. This may be cut 
for Uſe in April and May, while it is young ; but if the 
Shoots are ſuffered to remain, they will produce fine re- 
gular Heads of white Flowers, which appear very hand- 
ſome, and will perfect their Seeds, by which they may 
be propagated. 
Ihe other Sorts are only preſerved in curious Gardens 
for Variety, but are not of any Uſe or Beauty. Ihe 
nnial Sorts may be propagated as the firſt. 
- CRANE's-B!LL. See Geranium. 
CRANIOLARIA. IIa. Gen. Martynia. Houf. 
The Cbarachers are, 


The Flower bath a permanent Empalement, compoſed of 


4 ſhort narrow Leaves, which ſpread open with à large 
The Flower 
bath one Petal which is unequal, having à very long nar- 
row Tube, whoſe Brim is divided into two Lips, the uffer 
being roundiſh and entire, hut the under is divided into 3 
Parts, the middle Segment being the largeſt. Jt bath 4 


Stamina, two of which are the Length of the Tube, and 


two are ſborter ; theſe are terminated by fingle Summits; 


at the Bottom of the Tube is ſituated an oval Germen, ſup- 


porting a ſlender Style, crowned by an obtuſe thick Stigma, 


The Germen becomes an oval leathery Fruit, pointed at both 


ends, opening with tuo Valves, incloſing a depreſſed, wouty 


' Nut, pointed at both Ends and recurved, baving 2 or 3 Fur- 


rows, ſo as to reſemble a Skull, opening in two Parts. 
he Species are, | | 

1: CRANIOLARIA ' cordatis, angulatis. Lin. Sp. 
Plant, 618. Craniolaria with Heart-ſhaped, angular 
Leaves. This is.the Martynia annua, villeſa, & ef 


ace 
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aceris folio, fare albo, tubo longiſſimo. ouſt. MT. Annual, 
hairy, viſcous Martynia, with a Maple Leaf, white 
Flower, and very long Tube. 

2. CRANIOLARIA folits lanceolatis, dentatis. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 618. Craniolaria with Spear-ſhaped, indented 
Leaves. This is the Geſnera arboreſcens ampls flore fim- 
briato & maculoſo. Plum. Nov. Gen. 27. Tree Geſnera 
with an ample, fringed Flower. 

The firſt Sort was diſcovered in the Neighbourhood 
of Carthagena in New Spain, This is an annual Plant, 
which riſes with a branching Stalk, about two Feet high, 
the Branches come out by Pairs oppoſite, which are hairy 
and viſcous ; the Leaves alſo are placed oppoſite upon 
very long Foot Stalks; theſe are of different Shapes, 
ſome of them are divided into five Lobes, others into 
three, 2nd ſome are almoſt Heart-ſhaped, ending in 
acute Points; theſe are hairy, and clammy. Ihe Flow- 
ers are produced from the Side, and alſo at the End of 
the Branches, ſtanding on ſhort Foot Stalks, having an 
inflated Sheath or Cover, out of which the Tube of the 
Flower ariſes, which is 7 ot 8 Inches long, and very ſlen- 
der, but at the Top is divided into two Lips, the under 
being large, and divided into three broad Segments, the 
Middle being larger than the other two; the upper Lip 
is roundiſh and entire; the Flowers are ſucceeded by ob- 
long Fruit, having a thick dry Skin, which opens length- 
ways, incloſing a hard, furrowed Nut, with two recurved 
Horns. This is an annual Plant, whoſe Seeds muſt be 
ſown on a hot Bed in Spring, and when the Plants are fit 
to remove, they ſhould be each planted in a ſmall Pot, 
filled with light freſh Earth, and plunged into a moderate 
hot Bed, carefully ſhading them from the Sun, till they 
have taken new Root, after which they ſhould have free 
Air admitted in Proportion to the Warmth of the Sea- 
ſon, to prevent their drawing up weak, and treated as 
other tender exotick Plants, being too tender to thrive in 
the open Air in England, ſo that when they are grown 
too large to remain under the Frames, they ſhould be 
removed into the Bark Stove, and plunged in the 'Tan 
Bed, where they will flower in July, and with good 
Management often perfect Seeds in Autumn. But the 
Seeds of this Plant ſhould remain on till they drop, other- 
wiſe they will not grow; for the outer Covers of theſe 
Seeds ſplit open and drop off, like thofe of the Almond, 
before the Seeds are fully ripened. 

The 2d Sort grows naturally at the Havannab, and in 
other Iſlands in America. This riſes with a ſhrubby Stalk 
10 or 12 Feet, dividing upward into a few Branches gar- 
niſhed with Epear-ſhaped Leaves, cut on their Edges, 
theſe are ſoft and hairy. The Flowers are produced 


from the Side of the Branches, growing ſeveral together 


on the ſame Foot Stalk, they are ſhaped like thoſe of 
the Foxglove of a greeniſh yellow Colour, with brown 
Spots on the Inſide ; the Flowers have a ſwelling Tube 
which is recurved, and the Brim is ſlightly divided into 
five unequal Segments. Theſe appear in Fuly, but are 
not ſucceeded by Seeds in England. 4 

This Sort is propagated by Seeds, which muſt be pro- 
cured from the Countries where it grows naturally, and 
ſhould be ſown on a hot Bed in Spring; when the Plants 
are fit to reme ve, they ſhould be each planted in a ſmall 
Pot, filled with light Kitchen Garden Earth, and plunged 
into a freſh hot Bed, where they muſt be ſhaded from 
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the Sun till they have taken freſh Root, then they muſt 
have Air admitted according to the Warmth of the Sea- 
ſon, and frequently watered during the Heat of Summer, 
In Autumn they muſt be removed into the Bark Stove, 
and plunged in the Tan Bed; during the Winter Seafon, 
they ſhould not have much Water, and may be treated 
as other tender Plants from thoſe Countries. The Plants 
ſeldom flower in England till the third Year, and as they 
do not produce Seeds here, it is with difficulty the Sort 
is preſerved in the European Gardens, as there is no 
other Method of propagating them but by Seeds. 

CRASSULA. Dillen. Hort. Elth. 114. Lin. Gen. 
Plant. 352. Leſſer Orpine or Live ever. This Name 
was formerly applied to the Anacampſeros or Orpine. 

The Charagers are, | 

The Flower hath a five leaved Empalement ; the Corolla 
conſiſts of 5 narrow Petals, joined at their Baſe, but re- 

flexed, and ſpread open, at the Brim : In the Bottom of the 
Tube are ſituated 5 Nectaria, and there are 5 Stamina. fi- 
tnated round theſe, which ariſe from the Bottom of the 
Tube, and extend to the Brim. At the Bottom of the Tube 
are placed 5 oblong, pointed Germina ; theſe become five 
Capſules, opening lengthways, and filled with ſmall Seeds. 
'The Species are, 

I. CRassSULA foliis planis cartilagineo-ciliatis, baſs 
connato vaginantibus. Vir. Cliff. 26. Leſſer Orpine, with 
plain Leaves, having ſtiff Edges ſet with filver Hairs, 
and their Baſe ſurrounding the Stalk like Sheaths. This 
is the Cotyledon Africana — flare umbellato Cocci- 
neo, Com. rar. 24. Shrubby African Navelwort, with 
Umbels of ſcarlet Flowers. 

2. CRASSULA folits lanceolato-ſubulatis ſeſſilibus conna- 
tis, canaliculatis ; ſubtus convexis. Hort. Cliff. 116. Leſ- 
ſer Orpine with Spear-ſhaped, awl-faſhioned Leaves ſur- 
rounding the Stalks with their Baſe, channeled on their 
upper Side, and convex on their under. *"I'his is the 
Craſſula altiſſima perfoliata. Dill. Hort. Eltb. 114. Talleſt 
Craſſula with perfoliate Leaves. ; 

3. Cx ASsSsULA foliis oppoſitir, obtuſs cvatis, integerri- 
mit, binc anguſtioribvs. Hort. Cliff. 496. Leſſer Orpine 
with oval, blunt Leaves, placed oppoſite, which are en- 
tire, and narrow at their Baſe. This is the Craſſula 
Anacampſeratis folio. Hort. Elth. 115. Tab. 65. Craſſula 
with an Orpine Leaf. 

4. CrRassuLA foliis oppoſitis, oblongir, planiuſculic, 
diſtinfis, ciliatis. Hort. Cliff. 496. Leſſer Orpine with 
oblong, plain Leaves placed oppoſite, which are bordered 
with ſilver Hairs. | | 

5. CrassuLa foliis oppoſitis, patentibus, ſcabrit. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 283. Leſſer Orpine, with rough, ſpreading 
Leaves growing oppoſite. This is the Cotyledon Afri- 
cana fruteſcens, foliit aſperis, anguſlis, acuminatis, flore 
vireſcente. Mart. Cent. 24. Shrubby African Navel- 
wort, with narrow, rough, pointed Leaves, and a' 
greeniſh Flower. | | 

6. Cx AssUUA feliis ſubulatis, radicatir, caule nudy. 
Fort. Cliff. 116. Leſſer Orpine with Awl-ſhaped Leaves, 
which put out Roots, and a naked Stalk. This is the 
Craſſula Ceſpoſa Imgifolia. Hort. Elth. 116. Tab. 98. 
Craſſula with a long Onion Leaf. 

7. CrassuraA caule flaccido, folits connatis, cordatir, 
ſucculentibus, floribus confertis terminalibus. Leſſer Or- 
pine with a weak Stalk growing” through the Leaves, 

X x 2 which 
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which are Heart-ſhaped, and ſucculent, and Flowers 
growing in Cluſters at the End of the Branches, 

8. CrASSULA om longis, teretibus, alternis, caule 
fruticaſo, ramoſo. Leſſer Orpine with long, taper Leaves, 
placed alternate, and a branching, ſhrubby Stalk. 

9. CRAsSULA caule flaccida, prolifero, determinatè-foli- 
oſo, foliis patentiſſimis, imbricatis. Hort. Cliff. 496. Leſ- 
ſer Orpine with a proliferous, weak Stalk, which is leafy, 
and Leaves placed ia the Manner of Tiles, and ſpreading 
open. This is the Sedum Afrum, ſaxatile, foliis ſedi vul- 
garis, in roſam ver? Compoſutis. Beerb. Ind. Alt. 1. 287. 
African Rock Houſleek, with Leaves like the common, 
and ſpreading like a Roſe. 7 f 

10. Cx Ass LA caule flaccido repente, foliis oppoſitis 
Lin. Sp. Pl. 283. Leſſer Orpine with a weak, creep- 


ing Stalk, and Leaves placed oppoſite, and a ſhrubby, 


ſucculent Stalk, Craſſula portulace facie repens, Hort. 
Elth. Creeping Craſſula with the Appearance of Purſlane. 

11. CRASSULA folits obver ſe-ovatis, oppoſitit, caule fru- 
ticoſo, ſueculento. Leſſer Orpine with obverſe, oval 
Leaves, placed oppoſite. This is the Craſſula portulace 


facie arboreſcens. Hort. Eltb. 120. Tab..go. Tree-like 
Craſſula with the Appearance of Purſlane. 


he 1 | Sort hath a round reddiſh Stalk, jointed, riſing 
about 3 Feet high, which divides upward into many ir- 
regular Branches ; theſe are garnithed with oblong, plain 


Leaves placed oppoſite, having a griſtly Border, ſet with 


ſmall ſilver Hairs; and cloſely embrace the Stalks with 
their Baſe, and form. a Sort of Sheath or Cover to it. 
The Flowers are produced at the End of the Branches, 
in cloſe Umbels, fitting very cloſe to the End of the 
Branches, theſe are Funnel-ſhaped, having pretty long 
Tubes cut at the Top into five Parts which ſpread open; 
theſe are of a fine ſcarlet Colour and. ſtand erect; they 
uſually flower in July or Azguſ?, but never produce any 


Seeds in England. This is propagated by Cuttings du- 
ting any of the Summer Months; theſe ſhould be taken 


off about a Week before they are planted, and layed in 
a dry Place that the wounded Part may heal over; then 
they ſhould be each planted in a ſmall Pot filled with 


light ſandy Earth, and plunged into a moderate hot Bed, 


giving them but little Water ; in about ſix Weeks theſe 
will have put out Roots, and begin to grou, when they 
ſhould have a large Share of Air admitted. to. them, and: 
muſt be gradually inured' to bear the open Air, into 
which they ſhould be removed, placing them in a ſhel- 
tered Situation, here they may remain till Autumn; 
when they muſt be removed into a dry airy Glaſs Caſe, 
where they may enjoy the Sun as mach. as poſſible, and: 
be ſcreened. from the Wet and Cold: In warm dry Wea- 
ther during the Summer Months while they are abroad, 
theſe Plants ſhould. be gently watered 2 or 3 times a 


Week, but in Winter they ſhould&bave very little Wa- 


ter, leſt it rot their Stems. They require no artificial 
_ in Winter, but muſt be ſecured from Froſt and 
et. - 

The ad Sort will riſe with an-upright Stalk; 10 or 12 
Feet high, if not broken or injured, but it will require 
Support; for: the Stalks being ſlender, and the Leaves 
very 3 they are very ſubject to break, if expoſed 
to the Wind. The Leaves of this Plant are about 3 
Inches long, they are hollowed on the upper Side, and 
have a convex Ridge on their lower, and are placed op- 
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poſite, ſurrounding the Stalks with their Baſe, and theſe 
alternately croſs each other. They are very thick, ſuc- 
culent, and of a pale green Colour, ending in acute 
Points; at the Top of the Stalk the Flowers are pro- 
duced in large Cluſters ; theſe are of a whitiſh herha. 
ceous Colour, having ſhort Tubes, which are cut into 5 
Parts at the Brim, which ſpread open. The Stalk which 
ſuſtains the Flowers is pretty thick and ſucculent, gene. 
rally turning firſt downward, and then upward again, al- 


- molt in the Form of a Syphon. It flowers in July, but 


doth not produce Seeds here. This Sort is propagated 
by Cuttings in the ſame Manner as the farit, and the 
Plants require the ſame Treatment. 

The 3d Sort riſes with a weak ſucculent Stalk about 2 
Feet high, ſending out many irregular Branches, gar- 
niſhed with oblong, oval, thick Leaves, plain on their 
upper vide, but convex below, of a deep green, and their 
Borders ſet with a few ſilvery Hairs. The Flower Stalk 
riſes from the Top of the Branches, and is from 4 to 6 
Inches long, putting out ſeveral Side Branches, which 
grow erect; theſe are terminated by large Cluſters of 
ſmall greeniſh Flowers in June and July. 

This is propagated by Cuttings in the ſame Manner as 
the two former, but being more hardy, ſhould not be ſo 
tenderly treated ; for if the Cuttings. of this are planted: 
in a Border of hglit Earth, they will put out Roots, and 
may afterward be taken up and potted. 

The 5th Sort hath a very weak ſucculent Stalk, about 
a Foot and a Half high, dividing upward into ſmall 
Branches, garniſhed with thin rough Leaves, which are 
flat, near 2 Inches long, and a Quarter broad at their 
Baſe, gradually narrowing to a Point; theſe are rough, 
placed oppoſite, and embrace the Stalks with their Bale, 
The Flowers come out in ſmall Cluſters at the End of 
the Branches; theſe are ſmall, and of an herbaceous 
Colour, ſo make no Figure; they appear in Fune and 
gu: This may be propagated by Cuttings, which may 

treated as the 4th Sort. 

The 6th Sort never riles with a Stalk, but the Leaves 
come out cloſe to the Ground, forming a Sort of Head, 
theſe are taper and ſucculent, ending in Points, and fre- 
quently put out Roots; out of the Center of theſe ariſe 
the Flower Stalk, which grows about fix Inches high, 
and: branches into two or three Parts upward, each being 
terminated by Cluſters of greeniſh Flowers, which make 
no great Appearance. It flowers im May, and ſometimes. 
again in the latter Part of Summer. 

This is propagated by taking. off the Heads, or Side 
Offsets, which ſhould be laid to dry 3 or 4 Days before 
they are planted, then-they may be treated as the other. 
hardier Sorts before-mentioned, 

The 7th Sort hath been lately brought to Holland,. 
from the Cape of Good Hope; it was fent me by Dr. Van 
Royen ; this hath very ſlender Stalks, which are reddiſh, 
and full of Joints; theſe trail upon the Ground, unleſs 
ſupported, and are cloſely garniſhed with thick, ſuecu- 
lent, Heart ſhaped Leaves, placed oppoſite, which are 
cloſely joined at their Baſe; ſo that the Stalks run through 
them; they are of a grayiſh Colour; the. Stalks are di- 
vided,, and grow about 8 or-g Inches long, terminated 
by Cluſters of ſmall white Flowers, ſitting very cloſe to- 
the Top of the Stalks; theſe appear in Spring, and alſo 
again in the latter Part of Summer, It is propagated by 

| uttings,. 
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Cuttings, as the other hardier Sorts, and may be treated 
inthe ſame Way. 

The $th Sort was ſent me from Leyden, by the ſame 
Gentleman; this riſes with a ſhrubby Stalk, 4 or 5 Feet 
high, dividing into many Branches, which at firſt are taper 
and ſucculent, but by Age become ligneous; theſe are gar- 
niſhed with very ſlender, taper, ſucculent Leaves, near 

Inches long, and are flaccid, generally turning down- 
ward, eſpecially in Winter, when they are in the Houſe; 
but as it hath not as yet flowered here, I can give no far- 
ther Deſcription of it. This is equally hardy with the 
former Sorts, and takes eaſily from Cuttings, ſo may 
be treated in the ſame Way. 

The gth Sort is a low Plant, with the Appearance 
of Houſleek, having open ſpreading Heads, which grow 
on the Ends of very flender trailing Stalks, which are 
produced in Plenty on every Side the Parens Plant, like 


the childing Marigold. Ihe Flower Stalks ariſe from 


the Center of theſe Heads, which are naked, about 4 
Inches long, and are terminated by cloſe Cluſters of 
herbaceous Flowers, which appear in different Seaſons 
of the Year. This Plant propagates very faſt by the 
Side Heads, which come out from the Parent Plant, 
which frequently put out Roots as they trail on the 
Ground, ſo may be taken off, and potted, during any of 
the Summer Months; this is equally hardy with the for- 
mer Sorts, ſo the Plants may be treated in the fame 
Way. 
| The roth Sort hath very ſlender, trailing, ſucculent 
Stalks, of a reddiſh Colour, which put out Roots at the 
_ as they lie upon the Ground. 'The Stalks and 
aves of this Sort have the Appearance of Purſlane, 
but trail on the Ground like Chickweed. The Flowers 
are produced in ſmall Clufters at the End of the 
Branches; they are white, with a Bluſh of purple at 
their Brim; they appear in Summer at different Times, 
and are often ſucceeded by Seeds. This Sort is eaſily 
propagated by its trailing Branches, and the Plants re- 
quire the ſame T'reatment as the other hardy Sorts. 

The 11th Sort riſes with a very thick ftrong ſucculent 
Stalk, 3 Feet high, ſending out Branches on every Side, 
ſo as to form a Kind of Pyramid, the lower Branches 
being extended to a great Length, and the other dimi- 
niſhing gradually to the Top; theſe are of a red, or a 
purpliſh Colour, and very ſucculent ; they are garniſhed 
with round ſh ſucculent Leaves, very like thoſe of Purſ- 
lane, from whence the Gardeners have titled it the Purſ- 
lane Tree. 

This Sort hath not flowered in England, though it has 
been many Years in the Gardens, fo that we are not ſure 
if it is properly ranged in this Genus, but from the Ap- 
pearance it ſeems nearly allied t ſome of the other Spe- 
cies, on which Account Dr. Dillenius has placed it here. 

It is propagated: with great Facility by Cuttings, 
planted during any of the Summer Months; theſe ſhould: 
be laid to dry for ſome Days before they are planted, that 
the wounded Part may be healed over, otherwiſe. they 
will rot, This Sort is ſomewhat tenderer than the four 
Sorts laſt mentioned, ſo muſt be placed in a warm Glaſs 
Caſe in Winter, where it may enjoy the full Sun, and 
mould have very little Water during that Seaſon ; in 
Summer the Plants ſhould be placed abroad in a ſheltered 
Situation, and in warm Weather refreſhed with. Water 
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twice a Week, but as the Stalks are very ſucculent, too 
much Wet at any Seaſon is very hurtful to them. 

All the hardy Sorts of Craſſula, may be treated as the 
Ficoides, and other hardier Kinds of ſucculent Plants, with 
this Difference only, not to give them ſo much Water, 
but the 1ſt, ad, and 11th Sorts require a warm dry Glaſs 
Caſe in Winter, and muſt not be fo long expoſed abroad 
in Summer, as the other Species, and ſhould have but 
little Water, eſpecially in Winter. 

Theſe Plants are preſerved in moſt curious. Gardens 
for Variety, which conſiſts more in the Appearance of 
the Plants, than in the Beauty of their Flowers, except 
the 1ſt Sort, whoſe Flowers are of a beautiful Scarlet, 
and grow in cloſe Bunches at the End of the Branches, 
ſo that when ſeveral of the Branches are garniſhed with 
Flowers at the ſame Time, they make a fine Appearance, 
and theſe Flowers continue in Beauty a long Time; but 
the Flowers of the other Sorts are ſmall, and moſt of 
them are of an herbaceous Colour, ſo make no Figure, 

CRAT AGUS. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 633. Lin. Gen, 
Plant. 547. The Wild Service. 

The Charafters are, 

The Flower bath a permanent Empalement of one Leaf, 
cut into 5 concave Segments, which ſpread open. It hath 5 
roundiſb concave Petals, inſerted into the Empalement, and 
many Stamina, termmated by roundiſh Summits, which- 
are alſo inſerted in the Empalement, The Germen is ſitu- 
ated under the Flower, ſupperting 2 flender Styles, crowned 
by roundiſh Stigmat. The Germen becomes an oval, or 
roundiſb umbilicated Berry, inclaſing two oblong bard Seeds, 
Ihe Species are, , 7 

1. CRATAGUs foliis avatis inequaliter ſerratis, ſub- 
tus tomentoſss,, Hort. Cliff. 187. Wd Service with oval 
Leaves unequally ſawed, and woolly on their under Side, 
commonly called Aria Tbeopbraſli, and in ſome Coun- 
tries the white Beam, or white Leaf Tree. 

2. CAN Aus foliis cordatrs. ſeptangulit, lobis infimi: 
divaricatis, Lin. Sp. Plant. 476. Wild-. Service with 
Heart-ſhaped Leaves, having ſeven Angles, whoſe lower 
Lobes ſpread aſunder. This is the: Sorbus Torminalis. 
Cam. Epit. 162: Wild, ar Maple-leaved Service. 

3- Crxar a6us foliis oblongo-ovatis ſerratis, utrinque 
virentibus. Wild Service with oblong, oval, ſawed 
Leaves, which are green on both Sides. 

4. CRaT a6vus foliis oblongo=cuatis, crenatis, ſubtus ar- 
genteis, Wild Service with oblong, oval, crenated Leaves, 
which are white on their under Side. This is the Crategus 
Virginiana foliis arbuti. Tourn. Infl. R. H. 633. Vir- 
ginia Cralægus, or wild Service with an Arbutus Leaf. 

The iſt Sort grows naturally on the chalky Hills of 
Kent; Surry, Suſſex, and other Parts of England, and 
grows to the. Height of 30 or 40 Feet, with a large 
Trunk dividing upward into many Branches; the young 
Shoots have a brown Bark, covered over with a meally 
Down; theſe are garniſhed with oval Leaves between 2 
and 3 Inches long, and one and a Half broad in the Mid- 
dle, of a light green on their upper Side, but very white 
on their under, having many prominent tranſverſe Veins, 
running from the Mid · rib to the Border, where they are 
unequally ſawed, ſome of the Indentures being much 
deeper, and the Segments broader than others. The 
Flowers are produced at the Ends of the Branches in 


Bunches, their Foot Stalks being meally, as are alſo the 
Empalements- 
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Empalements of the Flowers, which are cut into 5 ob- 
tuſe Segments, and reflexed. The Flowers have 5 ſhort 
Petals, which ſpread open, and are like thoſe of the 
Pear Tree, having a great Number of Stamina of the 
ſame Length with the Petals, terminated by oval Sum- 
mits. The Germen, which is ſituated below the 
Flowers, becomes an oval Fruit, crowhed with the 
Empalement of the Flower, having one Cell, in which 
is incloſed 3 or 4 Seeds. It flowers in May, and the Fruit 
ripens in Autumn. 

This Tree may be propagated by Seeds, which ſhould 
be ſown ſoon after they are ripe; for if they are kept 
out of the Ground till Spring, they remain at leaſt one 
Year in the Ground, before the Plants appear, fo that 
the Fruit ſhould be buried in the Ground, as is practiſed 


with common Haws, Holly Berries, and other hard 


Seeds which do not come up the ſame Year ; and when 
the Plants come up, they may be treated in the ſame 
Manner as the Haws, but they ſhould by no Means be 
headed, or cut down; when theſe Plants are on a poor 
chalky Soil, they make great Progreſs, and the Wood 
is very white and hard, ſo has been often uſed for mak- 


ing Cogs for Mills, and many other Purpoſes where hard 


tough Timber is wanted. W 

It may alſo be propagated by Layers as the Lime Tree 
and Elm, but theſe ſhould be laid in the young Wood, 
and they are two Vears before they have ſufficient Roots 
to tranſplant. I have alſo raiſed a few Plants from Cut- 
tings, which were planted in Autumn, in a ſhady Bor- 
der, but there was not more than one eighth Part of the 
Cuttings which ſucceeded, therefore I would recommend 
raiſing them from Seeds, for the Trees fo raiſed grow 
much larger and ſtraiter than thoſe raiſed either from 
Layers, or Cuttings. TIBET 

The Tree will take by grafting, or budding on Pear 
Stocks very well, and Pears will take by gratting upon 
theſe Trees, ſo that there-is a nearer Affinity between 
the Cratægus and Pear, than there is between either of 
theſe and the Meſpilus ; for although both theſe will 
ſometimes take upon the Meſpilus, yet neither of them 


thrive ſo well, or laſt ſo long, when grafted, or budded 


upon thoſe Stocks, as they do upon each other; there- 
fore Taurnefort, who has joined the Crategus in his 
Section, with the Pear and Quince, has come nearer to 
the natural Diviſion of their Genera, than thoſe who 
have joined the Crategus to the Meſpilus. 

There is another Species of this Tree, which grows 
naturally about Verona, from whence I have received 
dried Samples, but they were without Flower and Fruit, 
and came over by the fame Title as the former, for as 
there is no other growing in that Neighbourhood, fo 
they have ſuppoſed it to be the common Sort; but if 
that is the Aria of 7. — or thoſe Trees which grow 
in England are not, for the Leaves of the Sort from Ve- 
rona are Spear-ſhaped, above an Inch long, and not ſo 
broad by an Inch as thoſe of the Engliſh, and the Nerves 
on the under Side are purpliſh, the Leaves terminating in 
acute Points, fo I make no Doubt of its being a different 
Species, but as I have not ſeen the growing Tree, fo I 


would not enumerate it till I had been better informed. 


The 2d Sort grows naturally in many Parts of Eng- 
land, and is chiefly found on — Soils; it formerly 
grew in great Plenty in Cane Mood, near Hamſlead, and 
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lately there was ſome young Trees growing in Biſhip, 
Mood, near the ſame Place; this riſes 40 or 50 Feet 
high, with a large Trunk, ſpreading at the Top into 
many Branches, ſo as to form a large Head. The 
young Branches are covered with a purpliſh Bark, co- 
vered with white Spots, and are garniſhed with Leaves 
placed alternately, ſtanding on pretty long Foot Stalks 
theſe are cut into many acute Angles, like thoſe of the 
Maple Tree; they are near 4 Inches long, and 3 broad 
in the Middle, having ſeveral ſmaller [ndentures toward 
the Top; they are of a bright green on their upper Side, 
but a little woolly on their under. The Flowers are 

roduced in large Bunches toward the End of the 
— they are white, and ſhaped like thoſe of the 
Pear Tree, but ſmaller, and ſtand upon longer Foot 


Staiks; theſe appear in May, and are ſuccceded by 


roundith compreſſed Fiuit, which are ſhaped like large 
Haws, and ripen late in Autumn, when they are brown, 
and if kept till they are ſoft, in the ſame Way as Medlars, 
have an agreeable acid Flavour. The Fruit of this 
Tree is fold in the London Markets in Autumn, The 
Wood is hard, very white, and uſetul for many Pur- 
poſes, but particularly to the Millwrights. It may 
— propagated as the former Sort, but requires a itrong 
il | rin | 


'The 3d Sort grows naturally on Mount Baldus, from 
whence I received it, and on other mountainous Parts of 
Italy; this riſes with a woody Trunk, about 20 Feet 
high, dividing into many Branches, coverel1 with a purp- 
liſh ſpotted Bark, and cloſely garniſhed with oblong 
ſawed Leaves, ſtanding alternate on very ſhort Foot 
Stalks ; they are about 3 Inches long, and one and a 
Half broad, in the broadeſt Part, leſſening toward both 
Ends; they are lightly ſawed on their Edges, and are 
of a deep green on both Sides. The Flowers are pro- 
duced at the End of the Branches in ſmall Bunches, 
which have rarely more than 4 or 5 in each; they are 
white, and much ſmaller than thoſe of the former Sorts; 
theſe are ſucceeded by Fruit about the Size of 'the com- 
mon Haw, which is of a dark brown Colour when ripe. 
It flowers in May, and the Fruit ripens in Autumn. 

This Sort may be propagated as the firſt, but re- 
quires a ſtrong deep Soil, otherwiſe it will not thrive, 
It is very hardy in reſpect to Cold, but at preſent is very 
rare in Eneland, | | 

The 4th Sort grows naturally in moſt Parts of North 
America; this ſeldom riſes more than 5 or 6 Feet high, 
it hath generally many ſhrubby Stalks riſing from the 
ſame Root, which put out ſmall Branches on every Side; 
theſe are garniſhed with Leaves placed alternate, ſtand- 
ing on very ſhort Foot Stalks; they are about two 
Inches long, and one broad, ending in a Point, are lightly 
indented on their Edges, of a deep green on their upper 
Side, and a little woolly on their under, of a yellowiſh 
white Colour; theſe Leaves in Autumn change to purple 
ſome Time before they fall off, The Flowers are pro- 
duced in ſmall Bunches at the End, and alſo from the 
Side of the Branches; they are ſmall, white, and ſhaped 
like thoſe. of the 2 but the Petals are ner- 
rower; theſe appear in May, and are ſucceeded by ſmall 
Fruit, ſhaped like the common Haw, which turn red in 


Autumn, and when fully ripe are of a dark brown Co- 


lour ; theſe frequently ripen here. ; 
This 
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is Sort may be propagated by Seeds, which ſhould 
"== in CEE hath been directed for the firſt 
Sort ; but as theſe Seeds are frequently brought from 
America, and do not arrive here till Spring, ſo they 
ſhould be ſown in Pots, which may be plunged into the 
Ground in a ſhady Situation, where they may remain till 
Autumn, when they ſhould be removed and plunged in- 
to an old Tan Bed, under a Frame, where they may be 
expoſed to the open Air in mild Weather, and ſheltered 
from hard Froſt, In the Spring following the Plants will 
come up, which ſhould be gradually inured to the open 
Air, and the following Summer the Pots may be again 
plunged into the Ground, to prevent the Earth from 
drying too faſt ; and in very dry Weather they ſhould 
be twice a Week refreſhed with Water, and kept clean 
from Weeds; if theſe Pots are in Autumn plunged again 
into an old Bed of Tan in a Frame, it will prevent the 
Plants being injured by Froſt, which, while they are wy 
young, will frequently kill their upper Part, thoug 
when they are become more ligneous, they will reſiſt 
the greateſt Cold of our Winters; theſe Plants ſhould 
be planted out early in the Spring, before they ſhoot, 
into a Nurſery Bed, where they may grow a Year or 
two to get Strength, when they may be tranſplanted 
where they are to remain. If theſe Plants are planted 
ina moiſt light Soil, their Roots will extend io a conſi- 
derable Diſtance, and put up many Shoots, which may 


be taken off in the Spring, and thereby may be increaſed; 


this will alſo take if grafted on the Pear, and if the young 
Branches are laid down, they will take Root, ſo they 
may be propagated either Way. | 

This is generally planted among flowering Shrubs of 
the ſame Growth, where it will add to the Variety. 

CRATEVA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 528. Tapia Plum. Nov. 
Gen, 22. Tab. 21. Garlick Pear. 5 

The Charddters are, 

The Empalement of the Flower is of one Leaf, cut at the 
Top into 4 oval Segments, which ſpread open. The Flower 
bath 4 oval Petals, which. are narrow at: their Baſe, and 
broad at the Top It bath many briſt'y Stamina, which are 
Unger than tbe Petals, terminated by oblong ered Summits. 
It hath a long incurved Style, upon which fits the oval Ger- 
men, crowned by the Stigma ſiting cloſe on the Top. The 
Germen becomes a large fleſby elsbular Fruit with one Cell, 
including many Kidney. ſhaped Seeds. 

The Species are, 

1. CRA TEVA imerm:s. Flor. Zeyl. 211. Smooth Cra- 
teva, or Garlick Pear. This is the Tapia arborea 4ri- 
fphylla. Plum. Nav. Gen. 22. Three leaved Tapia Tree. 

2: CRATEVA ſpino/a. Flor. Zeyl. 212. Prickly Crateva. 
This is the Cucurbitiſera trifolia ſpinoſa medica, fruthu 
pulpa Cydanii emula. Piuk. Alm. 125. Prickly three leaved 
Calabaſh Tree with a Pulp like a-Quince. . 

The firſt Sort grows naturally in both Indiet. I re- 
ceived the Fruit from Jamaica, where it grows in great 
Plenty. This Tree hath a very large Trunk, which 
riſes to the Height of 30 Feet or upward, covered with 
a dark green Bark, ſending out many Branches, ſo as to 
form a large Head. The Branches are garniſhed with 
trifoliate Leaves, ſtanding on pretty long Foot: Stalks ; 
the middle Leaf, which is much larger than either: of 
the other, is oval, about five Inches long, and two and 


f «Half broad in the Middte. - The two vide. Leaves are 
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oblique, thoſe Sides which join the middle Leaf being 
much narrower than the other, and turn at both Ends 
toward the Middle, ſo that their Mid-rib is not parallel 
to the Sides; theſe two end in acute Points. The Leaves 
are ſmooth, of a light green on the upper Side, but pale 
on their under, their Edges are entire. The Flowers 
are produced at the Ends of the Branches, ſtanding upon 
long Foot Stalks ; theſe have Empalements of one Leaf,, 
cut into four Segments almoſt to the Bottom. The 
Flower hath 4 oblong Petals, which ſpread open, and are 
reflexed, having many long flender Stamina, connected 
at their Baſe, but ſpread opem above, and terminated by 
oblong purple Summits; theſe ſurround a flender long 
Style, upon which is ſituated the oval Germen, which is 
crowned by an obtuſe Stigma, The Germen becomes 
a round Fruit, about the Size of an Orange, having a 
round brown Shell, or Cover, incloſing a meally Pulp, 
filled with Kidney-ſhaped Seeds. This Fruit hath a 
ſtrong Smell of Garlick, which is communicated to the 
Animals that feed on it. 

This is propagated by Seeds, which muſt be procured. 
from the Countries where the Trees grow naturally; 
theſe muſt be ſown on a hot Bed in Spring, and when the 
Plants come up, they muſt be treated in the ſame Man- 
ner as hath been directed for the Anona, to which Article 
the Reader is deſired to turn for the Culture. | 

The 2d Sort grows naturally in India to a very 
large Tree, with a large Trunk, ſending out many long 
Branches garniſhed with trifoliate Leaves, which are 
oblong, entire, and end in acute Points; between theſe 
the Branches are armed with long ſharp Thorns, which 
come out by Pairs,: and ſpread aſunder. The Flowers 
are produced in ſmall: Cluſters from the Side of the 
Branches, 5 or 7 ſtanding on a common branching 
Foot Stalk ; theſe have. 5. acute Petals, which are re- 
flezed,. and many Stamina which Rand round a ſingle 
Style of the ſame Length ; the Petals are green on the 
Outſide, and whitiſh within, and have a grateful Odour, 
Atter the Flower is paſt, the Germen-{wells;to-a large 
Fruit, the: Size of an Orange, having a hard Shell, 
which incloſes a fleſny — Dude of a-yellowith-Co- 
lout, having many oblong plain Seeds within itz the 
Pulp of this Fruit hath an agreeable Flavour when ripe, 
fo is frequently eaten in /ndiay where they ſerve. up the 
Fruit, mixed with Sugar and Orange, in their Deſerts, 
and is eſteemed a great Delicacy. | 

This Sort is propagated by Seeds, procured: ſrom the 
Places where it gtows· naturally; theſe muſt be ſown on 
a good hot Bed in Spring, and when; the Plants are fit to 
remove, they ſhould: be each tranſplanted into a ſmall 
Pot:filled with light Kitchen Garden Eacth, and plunged 
into a hot Bed of. Tanners Bark, ſhading; them every 
Day from:the: Sun, until they have taken freſh Root, 
alter-which they may be treated as the: Auna, but ſpa · 
ringly watered in Winter. N. „ vlt li lane” 
 CREPIS, Lin. Gen. Pl. 81 9. Hieracizidesc. Vaill Add. 
N. &. 1721. Hieracium.. Tourn. Ballard Hawk weed. 

The Character: are, e leid 

It latb a Flewer compoſed of many hermaphrodite Florets, 
included in a double Empalement; the outer is ſhort, ſpread- 
ing, and falls of, the inner is permanent, oval, and furrow- 

ed, having many narrow Scales, contratied together at the 
Tap. The hermaphrodite Flarets are of ene Leaf; they ane 


uniform. 
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long Leaves 


lour, compoſed of many 
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uniform, Tongue , and indented at the Top in 
Parts; theſe ſpread over each other like the Scales of Fifb ; 
theſe bave each ve ſbort bairy Stamina, terminated by 
cylindrical Summits, The Germen is fituated in the Center 
of the Floret, ſupporting a ſlender Style, crowned by two 
reflexed Stigmas. The — afterward becomes an ob- 
long Seed, crewned with a long featbery Down, which fits 

little Foot Stalks. 

The Species are, 

1. Cagyis foliis amplexicaulibus, lanceolatis, omnibus 
dentatis : Radicalibus ſinuatis. Vir. Cliff. 79. Crepis with 
Spear-ſhaped Leaves embracing the Stalks, which are all 
indented, and the lower ones jaged. This is the Hieracium 
dentis leonis folio, flare ſuave rubente. C. B. P. Hawkweed 
with a Dandelion Leaf, and ſoft red Flower. 

2. CREyis foliis pinnatis angulatis, petiolatit, dentatis. 


Prod. Leyd. 126. Crepis with angular indented winged 


Leaves having Foot Stalks. Hieracium faliis Cicborei ſyl- 
veſtris villofis, odore Caſtorei. Bot. Monſp. Hawkweed with 
hairy wild Succorty Leaves, ſmelling like Caſtor. 

3. Cxxyis involucris calyce longioribus incurvatis, feliis 
lanceolatis dentatis, Crepis with an incurved Involucrum 


- longer than the Empalement, and Spear-ſhaped indented 


Leaves. This is the Hieracium medio-nigrum. Baeticum 
majus. Par. Bat. 185. Greater Spaniſh Hawkweed with 
Flowers black in the Middle. 

4. Cieers foliis amplexicaulibus, oblongis, acuminatis 
eferioribus ſupernt, ſummis infernt, denticulatis. Hort. 


p. Crepis with oblong, pointed Leaves embracing the 


Stalk, the lower being indented upward ; and the upper 
downward, Hieracium Alpinum Scorzonere folio. Tourn. 
Alpine Hawkweed with a Viper's Graſs Leak. 
There are ſeveral other Species of this Genus, ſome 
of which grow naturally in England, and others are 
Weeds in divers Parts of Europe, fo are rarely admitted 
into Gardens, therefore I ſhall not enumerate them here. 
The iſt Sort grows naturally in Apulia, but is now 
cultivated in Engliſh Gardens for Ornament ; it is an an- 
nual, and periſhes after it hath ripened Seeds. This hath 
many Spear-ſhaped Leaves which ſpread on the Ground, 
theſe are deeply jaged on their Sides ; between them a- 
ile the branching Stalks, which grow a Foot and Half 
, dividing into many Branches, garniſhed with ob- 
ply indented on their Edges, embracing 
the. Stalks with their Baſe; the Stalks are each termi- 
nated by one large radiated Flower, of a ſoft, red Co- 
half Florets ſucceeded: by ob- 
long Seeds crowned with a feathery Down. It flowers 
in | bu and Fuly and the Seeds ripen in Autumn. This 
Plant, when bruiſed, emits an Odour like bitter Almonds. 
The Seeds ſhould be ſown in Spring on the Borders of 
the Flower Garden where they are deſigned to remain, 
ſo that if 6 or 8 Seeds are ſown in each Patch, when 
the Plants come up, they may be reduced to 3 or 43 
and if theſe are kept clean from Weeds, they will re- 
quire no other Culture, except putting ſmall Sticks 
down to faſten the Stalks, to prevent their being broken 
by Winds, or loaded by Rain. If 'the Seeds are ſown 
in Autumn, or permitted to ſcatter, the Plants will come 
up, and live through the Winter without Shelter, and 


theſe will flower early in Spring. 


The 2d Sort grows naturally in the South of France 


and in ah. This is a biennial Plant, and ſometimes, 
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when it is in poor Ground, will continue longer; this 
hath a thick tap Root which ſtrikes deep into the 
Ground, ſending out many ſmall Fibres, the lower 
Leaves are from 4 to 5 Inches long, and about a Quar- 
ter of an Inch broad, having ſeveral deep Jags on their 
Edges, the Segments ending in acute Points; from the 
ſame Root ariſes 4 or 5 Stalks, which grow about q or 
10 Inches high, the lower Part of theſe are garniſhed 
with Leaves of the ſame Form with thoſe near the 


Root, but are ſmaller, and more jaged, the upper Part 


of the Stalks are naked, and branch out into two, and 
fometimes three Branches, each being terminated by one 
Flower of a Gold Colour, inclining to Copper, com- 
poſed of many Florets included in a Rage Empalement; 
the Flowers are ſucceeded by oblong narrow Seeds, 
crowned with a feathery Down: The whole Plant, when 
bruiſed, emits a ſtrong Odour of Caſtor. It flowers in 
June, and the Seeds ripen in Autumn. This is fre- 
quently preſerved in Gardens for Variety. 

It is hy rg by Seeds as the firſt Sort, but as this 
continues longer, the Seeds need not be annually ſown, 
The Plants require no other Culture but to keep them 
clean from Weeds, and if the Seeds are permitted to 
ſcatter, the Plants will come up without any Trouble; 
ſo need only be thinned where they are too cloſe. 

The 3d Sort is an annual Plant, which grows natu- 
rally in Spain, but is now frequently propagated in 
Flower Gardens for Ornament. This puts out Leaves 
near the Root, which are 9 Inches long, and almoſt 2 
broad in the Middle, theſe are of a light green, and a 
little jaged on their Edges ; the Stalks riſe a Foot and a 
Half high, dividing into many Branches, garniſhed with 
Leaves of the ſame Form as thoſe at Bottom, but are 


ſmaller and fit cloſe to the Branches; the Flowers are 


produced at the End of the Branches, theſe have a dou- 
ble Empalement, compoſed of many lohg, very narrow 
Leaves; the out Series are refleAed downward, and turn 
upward again, and are inflexed at their Extremities. 
The Flowers are compoſed of many Florets, which are 
ſtretched out on one Side at the Top like a Tongue, theſe 
are cut at their Extremities into 4 or 5 Parts ; they ſpread 
regularly in Form of Rays, and are ſituated over each 
other like Scales of Fiſh ; there are two Varieties of 
this, one with a deep yellow, and the other of a Sul- 

hur Colour inclining to white, but both have a dark 
black Bottom or Middle, ſo make a pretty Appearance 
in a Garden, Jt flowers in June and July, and the 
Seeds ripen in Autumn. This Plant requires the ſame 
Culture as the firſt, and is equally hardy, ſo that where 
the Seeds are permitted to ſcatter, the Plants will come 
up without Care. 

The 4th Sort grows naturally on the Apr, this is alſo 
an annual Plant, which ſends out many oblong pointed 


| Leaves near the Root, which are five Inches long, and 
- almoſt two broad at their Baſe, leſſening gradually to a 
Point, the upper Part of theſe are ſlightly indented, but 
their lower Parts are entire; the Stalks are ſtrong, up- 


rights riſing a Foot and a Half high, dividing into 3 or 
4 Branches, which grow erect, and are terminated by 


pale, white Flowers, incloſed in a ſtrong hairy Empale- 


ment; which contracts cloſe toward the Top, the Stalks 

are garniſhed with Leaves of the ſame Form as the 

lower, which embrace the Stalks with their Baſe, 7 — 
| the 
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they are lightly indented, but their upper Parts are en- 


tire; theſe Leaves are hairy and rough. It flowers in 

une and the Seeds ripen in Autumn. This requires 
the ſame Culture as the firſt, and the Seeds will ſcatter 
about the Garden, fo that if the Plants are not deſtroy- 
ed, they will maintain themſelves without any Care. 

"RESCENTIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 680. Cujete. Plum. 
Nov. Gen. 23. Tab. 16. Calabaſh Tree. 

The Characters are, ; 

The Flower bath one Petal, which is irregular, having 
a curved gibbous Tube, whoſe Brim is cut into 5 unequal 
Seoments, which are reflexed; this bath an Empalement, 
which is ſbort, of one Leaf and cut into 2 obtuſe Segments, 
which are concave. It bath 4 Stamina, 2 of which are 
of the Length of the Petal, the ather are ſhorter, termina- 
ted by twin Summits which are proſtrate. It bath an oval 
Germen futting on a Foot Stalk, ſupporting a long flender 
Style, crowned by a roundiſb Stigma. The Germen after- 
ward becomes an oval or Bottle ſhaped Fruit, with a bard 
Shell incloſing many flat Heart. ſbaped Seeds. 

The Species are, l 
1. CarscturtA foliis lanceolatis, utringue attenuatis. 
Hort. Cliff. 327. Creſcentia with Spear. ſhaped Leaves, 
narrowed at both Ends. This is the Cujete foliis oblongis 
anguſtis magno fructu ovate, Plum. N. G. Calabaſh Tree 
with oblong narrow Leaves, and large oval Fruit, 

2. CxRScENTIA foliis oblongo-ovatis, fruflu rotunds, 
cortice fragtli, E — with oblong, oval Leaves, and 
a round Fruit with a tender Shell. 

There ate ſome Varieties of theſe Trees, which only 
differ in the Size and Shape of their Fruit, but thoſe are 


Variations which. ariſe from Seeds of the ſame Tree, fo 


are not to be enumerated as diſtin ies, but the 
two here mentioned are undoubtedly different Y 
for I have frequently raiſed them from Seeds, have 
never found either of them vary. | 
* The 1| Sort grows nat N in Jamaica and the 
Leeward Iſlands. This hath à thick Trunk, covered with 
2 whitiſh Bark, which riſes from 20 w 3 Feet high, 
having ſeveral! Knots all the Length, at the Top 
divides into Branches, which ſpread out every 
Way, and form a large regular Head ; theſe are garniſh- 
ed with Leaves —2— out irregularly, ſometimes 
ſingle, and at others many ariſe from the ſame Knot; 
they are near 6 Inches long, and one and a Half broad in 
the Middle, diminiſhing gradually to both Ends; they 
are of a lucid green, and have very ſhort Foot Stalks, 
with one Mid-rib, and ſeveral tranſverſe Veins running 
from that to the Sides. The Flowers are produced from 
the Side of the large Branches, and ſometimes from che 
Trunk, ſtanding on long Foot Stalks, their Empalement 
is deeply divided into two obtuſe Segments. The Flower 
hath but one Petal, which is irregular, having an incurv- 
ed Tube, which is divided at the Brim into 2 irregular 
ents, which turn backward ; theſe are of a greeniſh 
ow Colour, {triped and 1 with brown; the 
are an Inch and a Half long, from the Bottom 
of the Tube to the Extent of the upper Segment. 
They have 4 flender Stamina, of the ſame Colour with 
the Petal, which are of unequal Lengths, two being full 
as long as the Petal, and the other are much ſhorter; 
they are terminated by oblong Summits, divided in- the 
Middle which lie rate on the Stamina. From the 
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lower Part of the Tube ariſes a long, ſlender Foot Stalk, 
ſupporting the oval Germen, which hath a headed Stig- 
ma fitting cloſe on the Top, the Germen afterward 
turns to a large Fruit, of different Forms and Size; 
they are often ſpherical, ſometimes _ are oval, and at 
other Times they have a contracted Neck like a Botile, 
and are ſo large, as when the Pulp and Seeds are clean- 
ed out, the Shells will contain 3 Pints or 2 Quarts of 
Liquid. Theſe Shells, are covered with a thin Skin of 
a greeniſh yellow when ripe, which is peeled off; and 
under this is a hard ligneous Shell, incloſing a pale yel- 


- lowiſh ſoft Pulp, of a tart unſavory — — ſurrounding 
8. 


a great Number of flat Heart - ſnaped 

The Shells of this Fruit are cleaned of their Pulp, 
and the outer Skin taken off by the Inhabitants of the 
Iſlands, and when dried, they uſe them for drinking 
Cups, ſome of which are tipped with Silver, and to the 
Necks they faſten Handles, and ſome of the long ſmall 
Fruit are formed into the Shape of Spoons or Ladles ; 
the round ones are cut through the Middle, and uſed as 


Cups for Chocolate. The Indians put a Number of 


ſmall Stones into them when cleared of the Pulp, to 
make a Sort of Rattle: In ſhort, they convert theſe 
Shells into many Sorts of Furniture, which is the prin- 
cipal Uſe made of the Fruit, for the Pulp is ſeldom eaten, 
except by Cattle in the Time of great Droughts. The 
Leaves and Branches are alſo eaten by the Cattle in 
Times of Scarcity. The Wood of this Tree is hard 
and ſmooth, ſo is frequently uſed for making Saddles, 
Stools and other Furniture. : 
The 2d Sort ſeldom riſes more than 15 or 20 Feet 
high; this hath an upright Trunk, covered with a 
white ſmooth Bark ; ſending out many lateral Branches 
at the Top, garniſhed with oblong Leaves, 3 Inches in 
Length, and one and a Quarter broad; theſe are rang- 
ed —— on the Branches, ſitting upon ſhort Foot 
Stalks, they are of a deeper green than thoſe of the 1ſt 
Sort, and their Edges are entire. The Flowers come 
out from the Side of the large Branches and the Trunk; 
theſe are ſmaller, and of a deeper yellow Colour than 
thoſe of the firſt; the Fruit of this is ſometimes round, 
at others oval, ſome being much la than the other; 
the Shells are thin and very brittle, ſo are unſit for any 
— to which thoſe of the former are employed; 
the Seeds are alſo much thinner, and the Pulp is of a 
deeper yellow. The Wood is hard, and very white, 
fo might be uſeful, were it not for the Plenty of other 
Sorts, which abound in many of the Iſlands. This was 
found growing naturally in Plenty at Campeacby by Dr. 
Houftoun, who ſent the Fruit to England. 
eſe Trees are too tender to live abroad in England, 
ſo require a warm Stove to be preſerved here. They 
are eaſily CRT by Seeds, which muſt be procur- 
ed from the Countries where they grow naturally; the 
Way is to have the entire Fruit ſent over when fully 
ripe; for when the Seeds are taken out of the Pulp A- 
broad, and ſent over hither, if they are long in their 
Paſſage, they will looſe their growing Quality before 
they arrive, as I have often experienced. Theſe Seeds 
muſt be ſown on a good hot Bed in Spring, and when the 
Plants are fit to remove, they ſhould be each planted 
into a ſmall Halfpenny Pot filled with light ſandy Earth, 
2 obſerving 
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to ſhade them from the Sun till they have taken freſh 


Root, when they muſt be treated as other tender Plants 
which are Natives of the ſame Countries. In Winter 
they muſt be placed, in the Tan Bed of the Bark Stove, 
and during that Seaſon ſhould have but litile Water; in 
Summer they will require to be gently watered 2 or 3 
Times a Week, according to the Warmth of the Sea- 
fon; and in hot Weather, they ſhould have a large Share 
of Air admitted to them. With this Management they 
will make great Progreſs, and their Leaves being of a 
fine green, the Plants make a pretty Variety in the Stove, 
but they have not as yet flowered in England. 

CRESS the Garden. See Naſturtium. 

CRESS the Indian. See Tropzolum. 

CRESS the Water, and the Winter. See Siſymbrium. 

CRINUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 366. Lilia-Aſphodelus. 
Com. Rar. 14. Dillen. Hort. Eltb. 194. Aſphodel Lilly. 

The Characters are, 

The Involucrum is compoſed of 2 oblong Leaves in Form 
of a Sheath or Cover, which dries and is reflexed. The Flow- 
er bath one Petal, which is Funnel-ſhaped, having a long 
Tube, deeply cut at the Top into 6 Parts which are reflexed, 
1t bath 6 long Stamina, inſerted in the Tube of the Petal, 
and ſtrete bed out beyond the Petals, ſpreading open; theſe are 
terminated by oblong profirate Summits, riſing at one End; 
the Germen is ſituated in the Bottom of the Flower, ſup- 
porting à long ſlender Style crowned by a ſmall trifid Stig- 
ma. The Germen afterward becomes an oval Capſule with 
3 Cells, each containing one or two oval Seeds. bier 
- The Species are, ear ee (gie 

1. CRIN Ut ſoliis ſublanceolatis planit, corollis obtuſis. 


Ln. Sp. Pl. 292. Crinum with plain Spear-ſhaped Leaves, 
and obtuſe Petals. This is the Hyacintbus Africanus tube- 


roſus, flore cæruleo umbellato. Hort. Amſl. African tuber- 
ous Hyacinth with a blue umbellated Flower. 

2. EEO foliis carinatis. Flor. Zeyl. 127. Grinum 
with Keel-ſhaped Leaves. This is the Lilium Zeylani- 
cum, bulbiferum & umbelliferum, H. L. 682. Ceylon Lilly 
with umbellated Flowers, bearing Bulbs. | 

3. Cxixu x corollarum apicibus introrſum unguiculatis, 
Lin. Sp. Pl. 292. Crinum with the Tops of the Petals 
formed on the Inſide like the Nails of a Finger. This 
is the Lilio-aſphodelus Americanus ſempervirens, maximus, 
polyantbus, albus. Com. rar. Pl. Largeſt ever-green Ame- 
rican Aſphadel Lilly having many white Flowers, 

4. CRIN Uu folirs carinatis, baſs anguſtioribus, floribus 
profundi LEI Crinum with Keel-ſhaped Leaves nar- 
rower at their Baſe, and Flowers deeply cut. | 

The 1ſt Sort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope, from whence it was brought to the Gardens in 
Holland, and ſince been ſpread into moſt of the curious 
Gardens in Europe. The Root is compoſed. of 2 
thick fleſhy Fibres diverging from the ſame Head, hic 
ſtrike deep into the Ground, and put out many - ſmaller 


| Fibres, which are white and fleſhy; from the ſame 


Head ariſcs a Cluſter of Leaves ſurrounding each other 
with their Baſe, ſo as to form a Kind of herbaceous 
Stalk, about 3 Inches high, from which the Leaves 
ſpread only two ways, appearing flat the other two. The 
Flower Stalk ariſes by the Side of theſe Leaves, which 
is round, hollow, and riſes upward of 2 Feet high, be- 
ing terminated by a large Head of Flowers, included in a 
Kind of Sheath, which ſplits into two Parts, and is ge- 


CM 
flexed. The Flowers ſtand each upon a Foot Stalk about 


one Inch long; the Flowers are tubulous, have but one 
Petal, which is cut, almoſt to the Bottom, into ſix oh. 
long, blunt Segments, waved on their Edges; in the 
Center is an oval 3 cornered Germen, ſupporting a long 
Style, attended by 6 Stamina, 2 of the ſame Length, 2 
ſomewhat ſhorter, and the 2 which reſt upon the lower 
Segments are the ſhorteſt, The Flowers are of a bright 
blue Colour, and grow in large Bunches, ſo make a tine 
Appearance. They begin to flower in September, and 
frequently continue in Beauty till March, which renders 
them more valuable. 
This Plant is propagated by Offsets which come out 
from the Side of the Plants, theſe may be taken off the 
latter End of June, at which Time theſe Plants are in 
their greateſt State of reſt ; when the Plants ſhould be 
turned out of the Pots, and the Earth carefully cleared 
away from the Roots, that the Fibres of the Offsets 
may be better diſtinguiſhed ; then the Fibres of the Of. 
ſets ſhould be ſeparated from thoſe of the old Roots, and 
the Offsets may with the Hands be ſeparated, being 
careful not to break their Heads. But where they ad- 
here ſo cloſely to the old Plant, as not to be ſo ſepara- 
ted, they muſt be cut off with a Knife, taking great Care 
not to wound or break the Roots of either the Offsets 
or the Parent Plant. When theſe are parted, they ſhould 
be planted, each into a ſeparate Pot, filled with light 
Kitchen Garden Earth, and placed in a ſhady Situation, 
where they may enjoy the Morning Sun, giving them 
a little Water twice a Week, if the Weather proves 
dry, but they muſt not have too much Wet at this 
Seaſon, when they are almoſt inactive, for as. the Roots 
are fleſhy and ſucculent, they are apt to rot with great 
Moiſture, . In about five Weeks, the Offsets will have 
put out new Roots, when the Pots may be removed to 
a more ſunny Situation, and then they may have a lit- 
tle more Water which will ſtrengthen their flowering ; 
but it muſt not be given too liberally for the Reaſons 
before given. In September they will put out their 
Flower Stalks, and toward the End of that Month, the 
Flowers will begin to open, when, if the Weather 
ſnould not be good, they ſhould be removed under Shel- 
ter, to prevent the Flowers from being injured by Froſt 
or too much Wet ; but they ſhould have as much free 
Air as poſſible, otherwiſe the Flowers will be pale co- 
loured and weak. Toward the End of Odfober, they 
ſhould be removed into the Green-houſe, and placed 
where they may enjoy as much free Air as poſſible, 
and not be over-hung by other Plants; and during the 
Winter, they may have a little Water once a Week or 
oftener in mild Weather, but in Froſt they ſhould be 


kept dry. This Plant only requires Protection from 


Froſt and Moiſture, ſo ſhould not have any artificial 


Warmth in Winter, and muſt, be placed in the open 


Air in Summer. TUM” 17" 155 5 

The ad Sort hath large bulbous Roots, which ſend 
out many large fleſhy Fibres which have Bulbs formed 
at their Ends, the Leaves are near 3 Feet long, hollow 
on their upper Side, and cloſely fold over each other at 
their Baſe, ſpreading out on every Side, and the outer 
Leaves generally turn downward at the Top; they are 
of a deep green and are obtule at their oy I 
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Flower Stalk ariſes on one Side the Leaves, which is 
thick, ſucculent, hollow in the Middle, and a little com- 
reſſed on two Sides, this grows two Feet high or more, 
and is of the ſame Colour with the Leaves; theſe are 
terminated by large Umbels of Flowers, which hath a 
Sort of Sheath or Cover, with ſplits Length-ways, and 
is reflexed back to the Stalk, where it dries and remains; 
the Flowers have Tubes near 4 Inches long, which are 
narrow, and the upper Part deeply cut into 6 long Segments 
reflexed back almoſt to the Tube; in the Center ariſes the 
Style, attended by 6 long Stamina, which ſtand out be- 
ond the Petal, and are terminated by oblong proſtrate 
ummits of a yellow Colour. After the Flowers are 
paſt, the Germen at the Bottom of the Tube, becomes 
a large roundiſh 3 cornered Capſule, having ; Cells, 2 
of which are generally abortive, and the 3d hath 1 or 
2 irregular Bulbs, which if planted produce young Plants. 
The zd Sort hath broader Leaves than the 2d, they 
are plain and not hollowed on their upper Side, but ſhort- 
er and of a lighter green; theſe embrace each other at 
their Baſe ; by the Side of theſe ariſes the Flower Stalk, 
which is compreſſed and hollow riſing about 2 Feet 
high, and terminated by large Umbels of white Flowers, 
like thoſe of the former Sort, but the Segments of the 
Petal are broader and not ſo much reflexed. 
The 4th. Sort hath Roots like thoſe of the 2d ; the 
Leaves are narrower at their Baſe, and ſtained with pur- 


ple on their under Side; the Flower Stalks are purple, 
and grow to the ſame Height as thoſe of the 2d; the 


Flowers are in Shape like them, but the Tube is purple, 
and the-Segments have a purple Stripe running through 
them; the Stamina alſo are purple, which renders this 
more beautiful than the other Sorts ; theſe Differences 
are conſtant in all the Plants which riſe from Seeds, fo 
there can be no Doubt of its being a diſtinct Sort. 
Theſe 3 Sorts. grow naturally in both Indies, ſo are 
very tender, and muſt be * in a warm Stove, other- 
wiſe they will not thrive in England; they are eaſily pro- 
pagated by Offsets, which the Roots put out in Plenty, 
or by the Bulbs which ſucceed the Flowers, and ripen 
perfectly here. Theſe muſt be planted in Pots filled with 
rich Earth, and plunged jinto the Tan Bed in the Stove, 
the Plants will make greater Progreſs and flower oftener, 
than when they are placed on Shelves; though in the 
latter way they will ſucceed very well, if kept in a good 
Temperature of Heat. The Roots ſhould be tranſplant- 


ed in Spring, and all the Offsets taken off, otherwiſe - 


they will fill the Pots and ſtarve the old Plants: They 
muſt be frequently refreſhed; with Water, but it mult 
not be given too plentifully, eſpecially in Winter. Theſe 
Sorts flower at every Seaſon of the Year, which renders 
them very valuable, for where there are many Plants, 
there will be almoſt a perpetual Succeſſion of — 
which emit a very agreeable Odour. 

CRITHMU Lin. Gen. Plant. 303. Tourn. Infl, 
R. H. 317. Tab. 169. Samphire. In French Racille. 

The Charafers ate. 

It is a Plant with, an umbelliferaus Flower, the great 
Unmbel is bemiſpherical and compoſed of many ſmaller of the 
ſame Figure; the Involucrum,of the general Umbel ir com- 
poſed of ſeveral Spear-ſhaped Leaves ; thoſe of the particu- 
lar Umbels bave very narrow Leaves the 
Umbel ; the general Umbel is uniform, the Flowers bave 5 


narrow Leaves the Length of the 
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oval inflexed Petals almoſt equal ; they bade 5 Stamina the 
Length of the Petals, terminated by roundiſh Summits. The 
Germen is ſituated under the Flower, ſupporting 2 reflexed 
Styles crowned by obtuſe Stigmas ; the Germen becomes an 
oval compreſſed Fruit, dividing into 2 Parts, each baving 
one compreſſed, elliptical, furrawed Seed. 

The Species are, 

1. CRITHMUM Feniculum maritimum minus. C. 
B. P. 288. Samphire, or ſmaller Sea Fennel. 

2. CrrrHmuM foliolis lateralibus bis trifidis, Hort. 
Cliff. 98. Samphire whoſe ſmaller Leaves on their Sides 
are doubly trifid. This is the Apium — thapfice 

facie. Tourn. Inſt. 305. Pyrenean Parſley with the Ap- 
pearance of ſcorching Carrot. 

The 1ſt Sort grows on the Rocks by the Sea Side, in 
many Parts of England. This hath a Root compoſed of 
many (ſtrong Fibres, which penetrate deep into the Cre- 
vices of the Rocks, ſending up ſeveral fleſhy ſucculent 
Stalks, which riſe about 2 Feet high, theſe are garniſh- 
ed with winged Leaves, which are compoſed ot 3 or 5 
Diviſions, each of which hath 3 or 5 ſmall thick ſuccu- 
lent Leaves near half an Inch long; the Foot Stalks of 
the Leaves embrace the Stalks at their Baſe. The Flow- 
ers are produced in circular Umbels at the Top of the 
Stalks, theſe are of a yellow Colour, and are compoſed 
of 5 Petals, which are near equal in Size, and fome- 
what like thoſe-of Fennel, but are larger. This Herb - 
is pickled and eſteemed very comfortable to the Sto- 
mach, and is very agreeable to the Palate, it provokes 
Urine gently, removes the Obſtructions of the Viſcera, 
and creates an Appetite, it is commonly uſed for Sauce ; 
it is gathered on the Rocks where it grows naturally, 
but the People who ſupply the Markets with it, ſeldom 
bring the right Herb, but inſtead of it they bring a Spe- 
cies of After, which is called golden Samphire, but 
hath a very different Flavour from the true, nor has it 
any of its — This grows in greater Plenty and 
on the plain Ground overflowed by Salt Water, where- 
as the true Samphire grows out of the Crevices of per- 
pendicular Rocks, where it is very difficult to come at; 
it lowers in Fuly, and the Seeds ripen in Autumn. 

This Plant is with Difficulty preſerved in Gardens, 
nor will it grow ſo vigorous as it does on Rocks, but 
if planted on a moiſt, gravelly Soil, it will thrive tolera- 
bly well, and may be preſerved ſome Years; it may be 
propagated by Seeds or parting the Roots. 

The 2d Sort is by Tournefort ranged in his Genus of 
Apium. This grows naturally on the Pyrenean Mountains; 
it is a biennial Plant, which doth not flower till the 2d 
Year, and periſhes ſoon after the Seeds are ripe. There 
are 2 or 3 Sorts of this Plant, which differ in their outer 

anice, but I am not certain of their being 
diſinQ Species; one of | theſe is titled by Mr. Ray, 
Apium montanum five petreum album, This is of 
humbler Growth than the other; the ſmall Leaves 
are broader, not ſo much cut on their Edges, and of a 
pu green: They are preſerved in a few Gardens for 
ariety. They are propagated by Seeds, which ſbouid 
be ſown where they are deſigned to remain, and require 
no Culture but to keep them clean from Weeds, and 
thin them whete 100 cloſe. 
_ CRISTA GALLI. See Pedicularis. 
CRISTA PAVONIS. See Poinciana. 
| EIN CROCLS. 
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CROCUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 53. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 
350. Tab. 183. 184. Saffron, 

The Charafers are, | 

It bath a Spatha or Sheath of one Leaf; the Flower 
bath one Petal which is deeply cut into fix oblong Segments 
which are equal; it bath 3 Stamina, which are ſborter 
than the Petal terminated by Arrow-pointed Summits, The 
roundiſh Germen is fituated at the Bottom of the Tube, ſup- 

porting a 3 Style, crowned by 3 twiſted Stigmas which 
are ſawed, the Germen afterward becomes a roundiſb Fruit 
with 3 Cells, filled with roundiſh Seeds. | 
The Species are, 

1. Crocus Spath4 univalvi radicali, corolle tubo lon- 
Fiſſimo. Lin. Sp. Pl. 36. Saffron with a Spatha near the 
Root having one Valve, and a long Tube to the Flower. 
Crocus ſativut. C. B. P. Cultivated Saffron. 

2. Crocus Spatha univalvi pedunculato, corolle tubo 
breviſſimo. Saffron. with a Spatha on the Foot Stalk hav- 
ing one Valve, and a very ſhort Fube to the Flower. 
This is the Crocus juncifolius autumnalis, flore magno pur- 
Puraſcente. Boerb. Ind. alt, 2. 120. Ruſh leaved autum- 
nal Crocus with a large purpliſh Flower. 

3. Ckocus Spatha bivalvi radicali, floribus ſeſſilibus. 
Crocus with a bivalve Spatha near the Root, and Flowers 
ſitting cloſe to the Ground. This is the Crocus vernus 
lajifolius, flayo flore varius. C. B. P. 66. Broad leaved 
Spring Crocus with a variable yellow Flower, common- 
Iy called Biſhop's Crocus. - » 

4. Crocus Spatha biflord corolle tubo tenuiſſimo. Cro- 
cus with two Flowers in each Spatha, having very nar- 
row Tubes. This is the Crocus vernus, ftriatus, vulgaris. 
Par. Par. Common, Spring, ſtriped Crocus. 

There are Varieties of theſe Flowers; but as 
moſt, if not all of them are only ſeminal Variations, I 
thought it needleſs to particulariſe them here, eſpecial- 
ly as there are frequently new Varieties obtained from 
Seeds. — here — muſt be 9 to he 
ſpecifically different, ſince they have many diſtinguiſhing 
Characters, ſufficient to — the ſpecifick Diffe- 
rence in Plants. : 

The iſt Sort is the Plant which the Saffron, 
a well known Drug. This hath a round bulbous Root, 
as large as a ſmall Nutmeg, a little compreſſed at the 
Bottom, and covered with a coarſe, brown netted Skin; 
from the Bottom of this Bulb, is ſent out many long 
Fibres, which ſtrike pretty deep into the Ground ; from 
the upper Part of the t come out the Flowers, 
which together with the young Leaves whoſe Tops juſt 
appear, are cloſely wrapped about by a thin Spatha or 
Sheath, which part within the Ground, and opens on 
one Side. The Tube of the Flower is very long, ariſing 
immediately. from the Bulb, without any Foot Stalk, 
and at the Top is divided into fix oval, obtuſe Segments 
which are equal, and of a purple blue Colour. In the 
Bottom of the Tube is ſituated a roundiſh Germen ſup- 
porting a ſlender Style, not more than half the Length 
of the Petal, crowned with 3 oblong golden Sti 


(which is the Saffron) theſe ſpread aſunder each Way: 


The Style is attended by 3 Stamina, whoſe Baſe are in- 


ſerted in the Tube of the Petal, and rife to the Height 
of the Style, where they are terminated by Arrow- 
painted Summits. This Plant flowers in Oclaber, and 


* 


acute Points; the Stamina and Style 
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the Leaves grow all the Winter, but it never produces 
any Seeds here. 

The 2d Sort grows naturally on the Apt and Helue- 
tian Mountains, this hath a ſmaller bulbous Root than 
the 1ſt, and is more compreſſed, the Flowers ap 
about the ſame Seaſon, but they riſe with a ſhort Foot 
Stalk, having a ſhort Spatha or Sheath juſt below the 
Flower, which covers it before it expa The Tube 
of the Flower is very ſhort, the Petal being divided al- 
moſt to the Bottom ; and the — terminate in 

| are ſhort, and the 
Leaves of the Plant are very narrow. The Flower is 
of a deep blue; but there is a Variety of this with a 
Sky blue Flower; which is ſuppoſed to have been pro- 
duced by Seeds. | 

The 3d Sort hath a pretty large compreſſed bulbous 
Root, covered with a light brown netted Skin, from 
which ariſe 4 or 5 Leaves, like thoſe of the other Ver- 
nal Crocuſes, of a purpliſh dark Colour on their lower 
Parts; from between theſe come out one or two Flow. 
ers of a deep yellow Colour, ſitting cloſe between the 

oung Leaves, never riſing above 2 Inches high, theſe 
— an agreeable Odour; the outer Segments of the 
Petal are marked with 3 black Streaks or Stripes run- 
ning lengthways from the Bottom to the Top of the 
Segment; theſe are narrower than the inner Segments. 
From the double Arrangement of theſe Segments, ſome 
have called it a double Flower. {Theſe Segments have 
dark purple Bottoms, and the Tube of the Flower hath 
as many purple Stripes as there are nents in the Pe- 
why t o * 3 of = Tube ariſes a ſlender 

tyle, crow a n Sti which is broad and 
FA and- is attended by 3 fender Schmiba of the ſame 
Length, terininated by yellow Summits ; after the Flow- 
er is paſt, the Germen puſhes out of the Ground, and 
ſwells to a roundiſh 3 cornered Seed Veſſel, which opens 
in 3 Parts filled with roundiſh brown Seeds. This is 
one of the earlieſt Spring Crocuſes. 

The 4th Sort riſes with a few 
which are, together with the Flower Buds, cloſely wrap- 
— round by a Spatha or Sheath, out of which ariſe 2 

lowers, one of which hath a longer Tube than the 
other, but theſe are very flender, and do not riſe much 
above the Spatha ; there the Petal es, and is di- 
vided into 6 obtuſe Segments, 'of equal Size, they are of 
a dirty white on their Outſide with 3 or 4 purple 


Stripes in each, the Infide of the Petal is of a purer 


whitez the Stamina and —_—— nearly the ſame as 
thoſe of the former Sort. i 


The Varieties of the antumnal Crocus are, 
1. The ſweet ſmelling autumnal Crocus, whoſe Flow- 
ers come before the Leaves. C. B. This is our 2d Sort. 
2. The autumnal Mountain Crocus. C. B. This hath 
a paler blue Flower. Hs 
3. The many flowering bluiſh autumnal Crocus, C. B. 


This hath _ Sky blue Flowers. 


* The ſmalſ flowering autumnal Crocus, C. B. This 
a ſmall deep blue Flower. . 
The Varieties of the Spring Crocus are, 
1. Broad leaved purple variegated 2 C. 
A EE and a deep Flower 


9 


narrow Leaves, 


is one of the earlieſt 


4 7 


and will increaſe exceedingly by their Roots, eſpecial 
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2. Broad leaved Crocus of the Spring with a 
22 C. B. This hath a plain purple — . 

3. Broad leaved Spring Crocus with a violet coloured 
Flower. C. B. This hath a large deep blue Flower. 

4. Spring Crocus, with a white Flower and a purple 

ttom. C. B. 

I Broad leaved white variegated Spring Crocus. 

6. Broad leaved Spring Crocus with many purple vi- 
olet Flowers ſtriped with white. C. B. 

7. Broad leaved Spring Crocus of an Aſh-colour. 

8. Broad leaved Spring Crocus with a large yellow 
Flower.. C. B. 

9. Broad leaved Spring Crocus with a ſmaller and paler 

w Flower. C. B. 

10. Broad leaved Spring Crocus with ſmaller yellow. 
Flowers ſtriped with black. 

11. Narrow leaved Spring Crocus with a ſmaller 
Brimſtone coloured Flower. 

12. Narrow leaved Spring Crocus with a ſmall white 
Flower. 

Theſe are the principal Varieties which I have obſerved 
in the Engliſb Gardens, but there are many more men- 
tioned in the foreign Catalogues, many of which are ſo 
nearly alike, as ſcarce to be diſtinguiſhed; and if the 
Seeds were ſown, there might be a 1 Variety ob- 
tained ; but as they propagate very faſt by Offsets, the 
Seeds rarely are ſown here. 

All theſe ſeveral Varieties of Crocuſes are very — | 

* 
if they are ſuffered to remain 2 or 3 Years unremoved; 
they will grow in almoſt any Soil or Situation, and are 

great Ornaments to a Garden early in the Spring, 
befors many. other Flowers appear. They are commonly 
ted near the Edges of Borders on the Sides of Walks; 
in doing which, you ſhould be careful to plant ſuch Sorts 
in the ſame Line as flower at the ſame Time, and are of 
ual Growth, otherwiſe the Lines will ſeem imperfect. 
Theſe Roots, loſing their Fibres with their Leaves, may 
then be taken up, and kept dry until the Beginning of 
September, obſerving to keep them from Vermin; for 
the Mice are very fond of them. When you plant theſe 
Roots (after having drawn a Line upon the Border,) 
make Holes with a Dibble about 2 Inches deep or more, 
according to the Lightneſs of the Soil, and two Inches 
Diſtance from each other, in which you muſt place the 
Roots with the Bud uppermoſt ; then with a Rake fill 
up the Holes that the upper Part of the Root may be co- 
vered an Inch or more, being careful not to leave any 
of the Holes open ; for this will entice the Mice to them, 
which, when once they have found out, will deſtroy all 
your Roots, if they are not prevented. 

Theſe Flowers are commonly diſpoſed this Way in 

Gardens; but the better Way is to plant 6 or 8 near 


each other in Clumps, between ſmall Shrubs or on the 


Borders of the Flower Garden ; where if the Varieties 
are planted in different Patches, and properly intermixed, 
they will make a much better Appearance than when, 
diſpoſed in the old Method of ſtrait Edgings. | 
January, if the Weather is mild, the Bud will 
ſhow above Ground ; and in February their Flowers ap- 
pear, before the green Leaves are grown to any Length, 
ſo that the Flower ſeems at firſt to be naked ; but ſoon 
after the Flowers decay, the green Leaves grow 6 or 8 
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Inches long, which ſhould not be cut off until they decay, 
notwithſtanding they appear a little unſightly ; for by 
cutting off the Leaves, the Root will be ſo weakened as 
not to arrive at half their uſual Bigneſs, nor will their 
Flowers the ſucceeding Year be half ſo big : Their Seeds 
are commonly ripe about the Beginning of May, when 
the green Leaves begin to decay. 

The Autumnal Crocuſes are not ſo great Increaſers as 
are thoſe of the Spring, nor do they produce Seeds in 
our Climate, fo are leſs common in Gardens, except the 
true Saffron, which is propagated for Uſe in great Plenty 
in many Parts of England; theſe may be taken up every 
third Year, as diredted for the Spring 8 but 
ſhould not be kept out of the Ground longer than the 
Beginning of Auguſt ; for they commonly produce their 
Flewers in September, or the — of October; ſo 
that if they remain too long out of the Ground, they 
will not produce their Flowers ſo ſtrong, nor in ſuch 
Plenty, as when they are planted early. 

The Method of cultivating Saffron being ſomewhat 
c—_— I 5 inſert an Abſtrat * as preſented 
to the Ro iety by Dr. James Douglaſs. 

As Saffron — at —— moſt — in Cam- 
bridgeſbire, . has grown formerly in ſeveral other 
Counties of England, the Method of Culture does not, I 
believe, = much in any of them; and therefore I 
judge it ſufficient to ſet down here the Obſervations 
which I employed proper Perſons, in different Seaſons, 
to make, in the Years 1723, 1724, 1725, and 1728, up 
and down all that large 'I'ra& of Ground that lies be- 
tween Saffron-Walden and Cambridge, in a Circle about 
ten Miles Diameter. 

In that County Saffron has been cultivated ; and there- 
fore it may reaſonably be expected, that the Inhabitants 
thereof are more thoroughly acquainted with it than they 
are any where elſe. . 

I ſhall begin with the Choice and Preparation of the 
Ground; the greateſt Part of the Tract already men- 
tioned is an open level Country, with few Incloſures ; 
and the Cuſtom there is, as in moſt other Places, to crop 
two Years, and let the Land be fallow the third. Saffron 
is always planted upon fallow Ground ; and, all other 
Things being alike, they prefer that which has borne 
Barley the Year before. 

The Saffron Grounds are ſeldom above three Acres, 
or leſs than one; and in chooſing, the principal Thing 
2 have regard to, is, that they be well expoſed, the 
Soil not poor, nor a very ſtiff Clay, but a temperate dry 
Mould, ſuch as commonly lies upon Chalk, and is of an 
Hazel Colour; though if every Thing elſe anſwers, the 
Colour of the Mould is not material. 

The Ground being made Choice of, about Lady-Day, 
or the Beginning of April, it muſt be carefully ploughed, 
the Furrows. being drawn much cloſer together, and 
deeper, if the Soil will allow it, than is done for any 
Kind of Corn; and accordingly, the Charge is greater. 

About five Weeks after, during any Time in the 
Month of May, they lay between 20 and 30 Loads of 
Dung on each Acre; and having ſpread it with great 
Care, they plough it in as before; the ſhorteſt rotten 
Dung is the beſt ; and the Farmers, who have the Con- 
veniency of making it, ſpare no Pains to make it good, 
being ſure of a proportionable Price for it. m_ id- 

ummer 
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ſummner they plough a third Time, and between every 
16 Feet and an Half, or Pole in Breadth, they leave a 
broad Furrow or Trench, which ſerves both as a Boun- 
dary to the ſeveral Parcels, when there are ſeveral Pro- 
prietors to one Incloſure, and to throw the Weeds in at 
the proper Seaſon. 

To this Head belongs the Fencing the Grounds, be- 
cauſe moſt commonly, though not always, that is done 
before they plant. "The Fences conſiſt of what they call 
dead Hedges, cr Hurdles, to keep out not only Cattle of 
all Sorts, but eſpecially Hares, which would otherwiſe 
feed on the Saffron Leaves during the Winter. 

About the Weather we need only obſerve, that the 
hotteſt Summers are certainly the beit, and if there be 

entle Showers from Lime to Time, they can hardly 
miſs of a plentiful rich Crop, if the extreme Cold, Snow, 
or Rain of the foregoing Winter have not prejudiced the 
Heads. 

The next Part of the Culture of Saffron is, planting, 
or ſetting the Roots; the only Inſtrument uſed for which 
is a narrow Spade, commonly termed a Spit Shovel. 

The Time of Planting is commonly in the Month of 
July, a little ſooner cr later, according as the Weather 
anſwers. The Method is this; one Man with his Spit 
Shovel raiſes between 3 and 4 Inches of Earth, and 


- throws it before him about 6 or more Inches ; two Per- 


ſons, generally Women, following with Heads, place 
them in the fartheſt Edge of the Trench he makes, at 3 
Inches Diſtance from each other, or thereabouts ; as 
ſoon as the Digger, or Spitter, has gone once the Breadth 
of the Ridge, he begins again at the other Side, and 
digging, as before, covers the Roots laſt ſet, and makes 
the ſame Room for the Setters to place a new Row, at 
the ſame Diſtance from the firſt, that they are from one 
another ; thus they go on, till a whole Ridge, containing 
commonly one Rod, is planted, and the only Nicety in 
digging 1s, to leave ſome Part of the firſt Stratum of 
Earth untouched, to Ie under the Roots; and, in ſetting, 
to place the Roots direAly on their Bottom. 

What Sort of Roots are to be preferred, ſhall be ſhewn 
under the 4th Head; but it muſt be obſerved in this 
Place, that formerly, when Roots were very dear, they 

did not plant them ſo thick as they do now; and that 
they have always ſome Regard to the Size of the Roots, 
placing the largeſt at a greater Diſtance than tke fraall 
ones. f 

The Quantity of Roots planted in an Acre, is gene- 
rally 16 Quarters, or 128 Buſhels, which, according to 
the Diſtances left between them, as before aſſigned, and 
ſuppoſing all to be an Inch in Diameter one with ano- 
ther, ought to amount to 392,040 in Number. 

From the Time the Roots are planted, till about the 
Beginning of Se tember, or ſometimes later, there is no 
more Labour about them; but as they then begin to 
ſpire, and are ready to ſhew themſelves above Ground 
(which is known by digging a few out of the Earth), the 
Ground muſt be carefully pared with a ſharp Hoe, and 
the Weeds, c. raked into the Furrows, otherwiſe they 
would hinder the Growth of the Plants 

In ſome Time appear the Saffron Flowers ; and this 
leads us to the 3d Branch of our preſent Method. The 
Flowers are gathered as well before as after they are full 
blown; and the moſt proper Time for this is early in 
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the Morning. The Owners of the Saffron get together 


a ſufficient Number of Hands, who place themſelves n 


different Parts of the Field, pull off the whole Flowers, 
and throw them Handiul by Handful into a Baſket, and 
ſo continue till all the Flowers are gathered, which hay. 
pens commonly about Ten or Eleven o'Clock. 

Having then carried Home all they have got, they im- 
mediately ſpread them upon a large Table, and fall to 
picking out the Filamenta Styli, or Chives, and together 
" them a pretty long Proportion of the Stylus itſelf, 
or String to which they are „ the reſt of the 
Flower they throw away as uſeleſs. The next Morning 
they return into the Field again, whether it be wet or 
dry Weather, and ſo on daily, even on Sundays, till the 
whole Crop be gathered. | 

The Chives being all picked out of the Flowers, the 
next Labour about them is to dry them on the Kiln. 
The Kiln is built upon a thick Plank (that it may be 
moved from Place to Place) ſupported by four ſhort 


Legs; the Outſide conſiſts of 8 Pieces of Wood about 


3 Inches thick, in form of a quadrangular Frame, about 
12 Inches ſquare at the Bottom on the Inſide, and 22 
Inches at Top; which is likewiſe equal to the perpendi- 
cular Height of it. On the Foreſide is left a Hole about 
8 Inches ſquare, and 4 Inches above the Plank, through 
which the Fire is put in; over all the reſt Laths are laid 

retty thick, cloſe to one another, and nailed to the 
Ps already mentioned, and then are plaſtered over on 
both Sides, as are alſo the Planks at Bottom very thick, 
to ſerve for an Hearth. Over the Mouth, or wideſt Part, 
goes an Hair Cloth, fixed to the Sides of the Kiln, ard 
likewiſe to two Rollers, or moveable Pieces of Wood, 
which are turned by Wedges, or Screws, in order to 
ſtretch the Cloth. Inſtead of the Hair Cloth, many 
People now uſe a Net Work, or Iron Wire, with whi 
it is obſerved that the Saffron dries ſooner, and with a 
leſs Quantity of Fuel ; but the Difficulty in preſerving 
the Saffron from burning, makes the Hair Cloth be pre- 
ferred by the niceſt Judges in drying. 

The Kiln is placed in a light Part of the Houſe, and 
they begin by 3 five or ſix Sheets of white Paper 
on the Hair Cloth, upon which they ſpread the wet 
Saffron between 2 and 3 Inches thick; this they cover 
with other Sheets of Paper, and over theſe lay a coarſe 
Blanket five or ſix Times doubled, or, inſtead thereof, a 
Canvas Pillow filled with Straw, and afier the Fire has 
been lighted for ſome Time, the whole is covered with 
a Board, having a large Weight upon it. 

At firſt they give it a pretty ſtrong Heat, to make the 
Chives ſweat (as their Expreſſion is) ; and in this, if they 
do not uſe a great deal of Care, they are in Danger of 
ſcorching, and ſo of ſpoiling all that is on the Kiln. 

When it has been thus dried about an Hour, they take 
off the Board, Blanket, and upper Papers, and take the 
Saffron off from that which lies next it, raiſing, at the 
ſame Time, the Edges of the Cake with a Knife; then 
laying on the Paper again, they flide in another Board 
between the Hair Cloth and 282 and turn both 
Papers and Saffron upſide-down, afterwards covering 
them as above. 

This ſame Heat is continued an Hour longer; then 
they look on the Cake again, free it from the Papers, and 
turn it; then they cover it, and lay on the eight a 
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before. If nothing happens amiſs during theſe firſt two 
Hours, they reckon the Danger over; for they have no- 
thing more to do, but to keep a gentle Fire, and turn 
their Cakes every half Hour, till thoroughly dry, for the 
doing of which as it ought, full twenty-four Hours are 


required. 

"hk drying the larger plump Chives they uſe nothing 
more, but towards the latter End of the Crop, when 
theſe come to be ſmaller, they ſprinkle the Cake with a 
little ſmall Beer, to make it ſweat as it ought ; and they 
begin now to think, that uſing two Linen Cloths next 
the Cake, inſtead of the two innermoſt Papers, may be 
of ſome Advantage in drying, but this Practice is fol- 
lowed as yet but by few. 

Their Fire may be made of any Kind of Fuel, but that 
which ſmokes the leaſt is beſt, and Charcoal, for that 
Reaſon, is preferred to any other. 

What Quantity of Saffron a firſt Crop will produce, 
is very uncertain ; ſometimes 5 or 6 Pounds of wet Chives 
are got from one Rood; ſometimes not above one or 
two, and ſometimes not enough to make it worth while 
to gather anddry it; but this is always to be obſerved, 
that about 5 Pounds of wet Saffron go to make one Pound 
of dry, for the firſt 3 Weeks of the Crop, and 6 Pounds 
during the laſt Week; and now the Heads are planted 


very thick, 2 Pounds of dried Saffron may, at a Me- 


dium, be allowed to an Acre for the firſt Crop, and 24 
Pounds for the two remaining; the third being conſider- 
ably larger than the ſecond. 

fn order to obtain theſe, there is only a Repetition to 
be made every Year of the Labour of hoeing, gathering, 
picking, and drying, in the ſame Manner as before ſet 
down, without the Addition of any Thing new, except 
that they let Cattle into the Fields, after the Leaves are 
decayed, to feed upon the Weeds ; or, perhaps, mow 
them for the ſame Uſe. 

About the Midſummer after the third Crop is gathered, 
the Roots muſt be all taken up and tranſplanted; the 
Management requiſite for which, is the 4th Thing to 
be treated of. To take up the Saffron Heads, or break 
up the Ground (as the Term is), they ſometimes plough 
it, ſometimes uſe a forked Kind of Hoe, called a Pattock, 
and then the Ground is harrowed once or twice over; 
during all which Time of ploughing, or diging, and har- 
rowing, 15 or more will find Work enough to follow 
and gather the Heads as they are turned up. 

ey are next to be carried to the Houſe in Sacks, 
and there cleaned and raiſed; this Labour conſiſts in 
cleaning the Roots thoroughly from Earth, and from the 
Remains of old Roots, old Involucra, and Excreſcences, 
and thus they become fit to be planted in new Ground 
immediately, or to be kept for ſome Time, without 
Danger of ſpoiling. | 

The Quantity of Roots taken up, in Proportion to 
thoſe which were planted, is uncertain ; but at a Me- 
dium, it may be ſaid, that allowing for all the Accidents 
which happened to them in the Ground, and in breaking 
up from each Acre, may be had twenty-four Quarters 
of clean Roots, all fit to be planted: 

The Owners are ſure to chooſe for their own Uſe the 


. largeſt, plumpeſt, and faiteſt Roots; but do leaſt of all 
approve the longeſt pointed ones, which they call Spic- 
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kets, or Spickards, for very ſmall, round, or flat Roots, 
are ſometimes obſerved to flower. 

This is the whole Culture of Saffron in the Country 
above-mentioned, and we have only now to conſider the 
Charges and Profits which may be ſuppoſed, one Year 
with another, to attend that Branch of Agriculture ; 
and of theſe I have drawn up the following Computation 
tor one Acre of Ground, according to the Price of La- 
bour in this Country. 


Rent for three Years — =- 
Ploughing for three Years — 
Dunging — — — — 
Hedging — — — — 
Spitting and ſetting the Heads — 
Weeding or paring the Ground 
Gathering and picking the Flowers 
Drying the Flowers — — 
Inſtruments of Labour for three Years, 
with the Kiln, about — — — 
Ploughing the Ground once, and har- { A 
rowing WI” ww en” em en 1 
Gathering the Saffron Heads — — 1 oo 
Raifing the Heads — — — — 1 12 
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Total Charge 23 12 09 


This Calculation is made upon Suppoſition, that an 
Acre of Ground yields 26 Pounds of nett Saffron in three 
Years; which I ſtated only as a mean Quantity between 


the greateſt and the leaſt; and therefore the Price of 


Saffron muſt be judged accordingly, which I think can- 
not be done better than by fixing it at 30 Shillings per 
Pound; fince in very plentiful Years it is fold at 20, and 
is ſometimes worth between three and four Pounds ; at 
this Rate 26 Pounds of Saffron are worth 39 Pounds, 


and the nett Profits of an Acre of Ground producing 


Saffron, will, im three Years, amount to 15 Pounds, 13 
Shilltngs, or about 5 Pounds, 4 Shillings yearly. 

This, I fay, may be reckoned the nett Profit of an 
Acre of Saffron, ſuppoſing that all the Labour were to 
be hired for ready Money ; but as the Planter and Fa- 
mily do a conſiderable Part of the Work themſelves, 
fome of this Expence is ſaved; that is, by planting 
Saffron, he may not only reaſonably expect to clear a- 


bout 5 Pounds yearly per Acre, but alſo to maintain him- 
ſelf and Family for ſome Part of each Year; and it is 
upon this Suppoſition only, that the Reſult of other 
Computations can be ſaid to have any tolerable Degree 
of Exactneſs, but the Calculations themſelves are un- 
doubtedly very inaccurate. 


] have ſaid nothing here concerning the Charge in 


buying, or Profits in ſellin „the Saffron Heads, becauſe, 
in many large Tracts of Ground, theſe muſt at length 
ballance one another, while the Quantity of Ground 
planted yearly continues the fame ; which has been 
pretty much the Caſe for ſeveral Years paſt. 


Dr. Patrick Blair, deſigning to treat concerning the 


Crocus, in his ſixth Decad of his Pharmaro-Botanologia, 
in the Vear 1725, ſent to me the following Queries: 


r. After what Manner the Species are propagated ? 


2. Whether the Tap Root ſprings firſt, or the 9 
« | * 3 At 
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3. At what Seaſon the Leaves ſpring forth? 

To theſe Queries I ſent him the following Anſwer : 

1. As to the Propagation of the Species. 

This is only by the Roots or Offsets, which the old 
Roots produce in pu Plenty, for I never ſaw any Thing 
like a Seed, or a Seed Veſſel produced, though I have let 
ſtand great Quantities of Flowers, purpoſely to try. 
2. As to the Query, Whether the Tap Root ſprings 
firſt, and the Bulb be afterwards formed ? 

As ſoon as the Roots begin to ſhoot upwards, there 

are are commonly two or three large Tap Roots ſent 
forth from the Side of the old Root, which will run 
downright two Inches and a Half, or more, into the 
Ground ; at the Place where theſe Bulbs firſt come out 
from the old one, will be formed a Bulb ſometimes 
8 not always, as you will hear preſently) ; and 
this Tap Root decays. The Bulb will increaſe in its 
Bigneſs, till at laſt it quite falls off, and is then left en- 
tire; which commonly happens in April, when the 
Green begins to decay; but many Times theſe tap or 
| carrotty Roots never produce any Bulbs, but always re- 
tain the ſame Figure, and for ever after, I believe are 
barren ; for I planted a Parcel of theſe carrotty Roots 
- four Years ago in a little Bed, where they have ever 
ſince remained, but have not produced one ſingle Flower, 
notwithſtanding they have produced a numerous Offspring 
of the ſame carrotty Roots. | 

And the People about Saffron Walden are well ap- 

riſed of this Barrenneſs, and therefore throw away all 
uch Roots when they make a new Plantation; but as 
_ Change of the Root is not peculiar to the Saffron 
only, permit me to digreſs a little, to give ſome 
Account of this 2 ps A0 

In the Pariſh of Fulbam, near London, the Gardeners 

uſed to drive a great Trade in the Jonquil, or Narciſſus 
Juncifolius, flore multiplici, at which Place the greateſt 
Quantity of thoſe Roots was raiſed for Sale, as perhaps 
was in any Part of England, and turned to as great Ac- 
count for the Maſter, as any Crop they could employ 
their Ground in, till of late Years, that moſt of their 
Roots have turned carrotty, and ſo proved barren, or 


have produced only ſingle Flowers; ſo that the Gar- of 


deners being hereby diſheartened, have thrown them 
out entirely, neglecting to cultivate them, ſatisfying 
themſelves with this Reaſon, That their Ground was 
tired with them. | 

But to return to the Crocus ; beſides thoſe Roots al- 
ready mentioned, there will be three or four ſmall Bulbs 
formed upon the upper Part of the Root, and ſome un- 
derneath ; which from the firſt Appearance aſſume the 
round Shape of its Parent Root, and have no Tap Root 
belonging to them ; thoſe on the upper Part of the Root 
rarely emit ſo much as a Fibre, but receive their Nouriſh- 
ment immediately from the old Root; but thoſe on the 
under Side ſend out many Fibres all around, by which 
they draw their Nouriſhment from the = uk, ; theſe 
being parted from the old Root much ſooner than the 
other, ſtand in need of fit Organs for receiving their 
Nouriſhment. 

J have ſometimes taken up ſome, through the Middle 
of which hath been a Root of the Gramen caninum, or 
Couch Graſs, which ſome uy have imagined had 
Strength enough to force its Way though the Crocus 
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Root; but the Truth is, the Root of the Graſs cloſely, 
adhering to the old Root of the Crocus, juſt at the Place 
where the young Roots were emitted, theſe young Roots, 
being quick of Growth, incloſed the Root of the Graf, 
and thus I have ſeen ſeveral Roots run through each other 
in the ſame Manner. | 

But beſides theſe Offsets mentioned, directly upon the 
upper Part of the Root is one large Root formed, of 
equal Bigneſs with the old one, and this is the Time 
that the Root is Radix gemina, as Tournefort calls it; 
for they are not ſo at any other Seaſon, and therefore [ 
think it a very improper Appellation, for when the new 
Roots are perfectly formed, the old ones, with their 
Coats, fall off and die, and leave the new Roots all 
ſingle. This has occaſioned ſeveral People to doubt of 
what Tournefort had ſaid of the Roots, till I took up 
ſome Plants at that Seaſon, and with them the two Roots 
of equal Bigneſa, i. e. the old one at the Bottom, and the 
new one at the Top. 

Dr. Blair alſo happening, in viewing a Root, to be 
ſurpriſed with a different Appearance from what he had 
ſeen before, or heard of, ſent me another Letter. 

The Manner of the Root was thus; from the 
Part of the Bulb, where it ſends forth all the Leaves 
within a common Tunicle, at the Exit there was an A 


pendix about an Inch and a Half long, about the Groſſ- 


neſs of a large Turkey, or Gooſe Quill, cylindrical and 
blunt, without the leaſt radical Fibre, by which it might 
receive the Nouriſhment; ſmooth or poliſhed, and 
bluiſh in the Surface, conſiſting of ſeveral circular Lines, 
when cut tranſverſely ; white, with a hard greeniſh Cen- 
ter like a Carrot, when it hath puſhed forth the flower- 
ing Stem, not unlike the Stolones of ſome running Root, 
ſuch as the Mints below Ground, only the Extremit 

deſcended obliquely, inſtead of aſcending, to ſend fort 

Leaves to produce a new Plant, and what is moſt re- 
markahble,/ this did not happen to one or two Plants, 
but to/the whole Bundle, which were above twenty 
diſtinq Sets, differing in nothing but majus and minus; 
the Buld ſeemed at 1. ſame Time to be pined and ema- 
ciated, though it emitted large radical Fibres like thoſe 


a 1 
I, having received this Account from him by Letter, 
ſent him the following Anſwer : 

I received yours in Anſwer to my laſt, with the Figure 
of the Roots of ſome Sets of Crocus Autumnalis you 
have taken out of the Ground; I have found a Fi- 

e in Dodoneus which correſponds with it, and thoſe 
Roots are no new Thing with the Saffron Gardeners, 
who always throw them away when they make freſh 
does h my Tap R 

our Figure does not agree with my Tap Roots, as 

will hee by the Figure taken as juſt from the Life as 
{ could. In mine, you will find the Bulb turned Side- 
ways, which I ſtill find to be conſtant in all the Roots I 
have examined, which have been a great many, -and 
makes me ſuſpect theſe Tap Roots are occafioned by the 
accidental Poſition of the Roots in planting, which may 
retard the aſcending Sap, the flowering Stem being there- 


by turned into a crooked Figure, and the Tap Roots are 
Full of longitudinal Veſlels of a conſiderable 
ſo that the greater attracting Power of the Sap — | 
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hereby diverted downwards, the Flower Stem may be 
uite deſtitute of proper Nouriſhment. : 

The Method you propoſe to remedy this Inconve- 
niency, will not do, for I have removed ſome of theſe 
Roots at the Seaſon when the Lap Roots were forming, 
and this alone deſtroyed them all; ſo that I am per- 
ſuaded, the cutting them off entirely will kill them. 

The Method I uſed with the 33 was, to lay 
ſome "Tiles juſt under the Roots, to prevent their run- 
ing downwards, but this has not anſwered, nor do I 
think it poſſible wholly to recover them; for the Altera- 
tion is not only in the Root and Flower, but alſo in the 
Leaf and Blade, which before was fiſtulous ; but, after 
this Alteration in the Root, becomes a plain ſulcated 
Leaf, and if it ever bloſſoms after, the Flowers are large 
and ſingle, which before were {ſmall and double, but 
the Saffron, after the Change of its Roots, produces a 
ſmall narrow Blade, ſeldom half the Length of thoſe in 
a natural State. 

Upon this Dr. Blair formed this Concluſion: 

Theſe additional Obſervations plainly ſhew, that nei- 
ther the carrotty Root, nor the baſtard Tap Root, as I 
may call it, are merely accidental, or what may be cal- 
led Luſus nature, but certain Diſeaſes incident to ſuch 
Roots ; for were they accidental, they would not have 
the ſame Appearances to different Perſons in different 
Soils and Climates, nor wouid ſo many taken up toge- 
ther have ſuch a Reſemblance to each other, as I have 
twice obſerved, 

CROTOLARIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 771. Dill. Eltb. 
122, Tourn. Infl. R. H. 644. [of K Gr. Rattle. 

The Charatters are, 

The Empalement of the Flower is divided into 3 large 
Segments ; the two upper refling on the Standard, the 
lower is concave, trifid, and is fetuated below the Keel. 
The Flower is of the Butterfly Kind; the Standard is large 
Heart-ſhaped, and pointed; the Wings are oval and balf 
the Length of the Standard; the Keel is painted and as long 
as the lings; it hath ten Stamina which are united, ter- 
minated by ſingle Summits, and an oblong reflexed Germen, 
ſupporting a Ve, Style, crowned by an obtuſe Stigma. 
The Germen becomes a ſbort turgid Pod with one Cell, apen- 
ing with two Valves, and filled with Kidney-ſbaped Seeds. 

The Species are, 

1. CROTOLARIA folits femplicibus ovatis, ſtipulis ſemi- 
cordatis, ramis tetragonis. Flor. Zeyl. 277. Crotelaria with 
ſingle oval Leaves, Hearti-ſhaped Stipule, and four cor- 
nered Branches. This is the Cretolaria Afratica folio ſin- 
gulari verruceſo, floribus ceruleis. H. L. 199. Aftatick Cro- 
tclaria with a ſingle watered Leaf, and blue Flowers. 

2. CROTOLARIA Jon ſemplicibus lanceolatis pilsfer, 
petialis decurrentibus. Crotolaria with ſingle, hairy Spear- 
ſhaped Leaves, and running Foot Stalks. This is the 
Crotolaria Americana, caule alato foliis pilofis, floribus in 
thyrſo luteis Martyn. Cent. 43. American Crotolaria with a 
winged Stalk, and yellow Flowers in looſe Spikes. 

3. CROTOLARIA foliis oblongo-watis birfutis ſeſſilibus, 


Nipulis acutis pedunculis lengioribus. Crotelaria with ob- 


long, oval, hairy Leaves, fitting clofe to the Branches, 
pointed Stipule, and longer Foot Stalks. Cratolaria bir- 


ſuta minor Americana berbacea, caule ad ſummarum ſagit- 


tato. H. L. 202. Smaller hairy herbaceous American Cro- 


. tolaria with a Stalk, Arrow-ſhaped at the Top. 
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4. CRoTOLARIA foliis fimplicibus, lineari-lancerlatis 
birſutis petiolis decurrentibut, caule fruticeſo. Crotelaria 
with ſingle narrow, Spear-ſhaped 
Foot Stalks, and a ſhrubby Stalk. This is the Crotelaria 
fruteſcens birſuta, flore luteo, ramulis alatis, foliis mucro- 
natis. Houft. My. Shrubby hairy Cretolaria with a yel- 
low Flower, winged Branches, and pointed Leaves. 

. CRoToLaRla foliis femplicibus lancealalis, villaſic, 
argenteis, ſoſſilibus, ſiliquis pendulis. Cratslaria with ſingle, 
Spear-ſhaped, hairy, ſilvery Leaves ſitting cloſe to the 
Branches, and hanging Pods. Cratalaria Afeatica, folis 
argentes villaſe, flore lutes, ſiliguis pendulis in Spicd. Baerb. 
Ind. Aſiatick Crotolaria with a ſilvery hairy Leaf, a yel- 
low Flower, and hanging Pods diſpoſed in a Spike. 

6. CROTOLARIA /i cordato-ovatis perfoliatis. Lin, 
Sp. PI. Crotolaria with oval Heart-ſhaped Leaves perfo- 
rated by the Stalks. This is the Crotolaria perfoliate 
folio. H. E. Crotolaria with a thorough-wax Leaf. 

7. Cxoror RIA foliis ſimplicibus, oblongis caneiſar- 
mibus retuſis. Flor. Zeyl. 276. Cretolaria with ſingle ob- 
long, Wedge-ſhaped Leaves reflexed at the Top. This 
is the Crotolaria Aſiatica, flaribus lutcis, felis finguls cor- 
diformi. II. L. 200. Aſiatick Creto/aria with yellow 
Flowers, and a fingle Heart-ſhaped Leaf. 

8. CrRoTOLARIA foliis ſimplicibus cvatis villoſis, peti- 
olis ſimpliciſſimis, ramis teretibus. Hort. Cliff. 357. Cro- 


tolaria with ſingle, oval, hairy Leaves, ſingle Pedicles, ' 


and taper Branches, This is the Crotolaria arbareſcent 
Africana, Styracis folio, H. L. 170. African Tree Cre- 
tolaria with a Storax Tree Leaf. 

9. CROTOLARIA foliis ovatis ſeſſilibus, ramulis angu- 
latis hir ſutit, floribus lateralibus fempliciſſimis. Crotolaria 
with oval Leaves, fitting cloſe to the Branches, which 
are angular and hairy, and ſingle Flowers proceeding 
from the Sides of the Branches. 

The 1 Sort grows naturally in India. This is an 
annual Plant, which hath an herbaceous four cornered 
Stalk, ariſing about 2 Feet high, dividing into three or 
4 Branches; theſe have alſo four acute Angles, . and are 
garniſhed with oval, watered Leaves, of a pale green 
Colour, ſtanding on very ſhort Foot Stalks ; the Flowers 
are produced in Spikes at the End of the Branches, and 
are of the Butterfly Shape, and of a light blue Colour ; 
theſe are ſucceeded by ſhort turgid Pods, which incloſe 
one Row of Kidney-ſhaped Seeds. It flowers in Fuly 
and Zuguft, and the Seeds ripen in Autumn. 

This Plant is propagated by Seeds, which muſt be 
ſown on a hot Bed in Spring, and when the Plants are 
come up an Inch high, they ſhould be tranſplanted to 
another hot Bed to bring them forward, obſerving to 
ſhade them from the Sun, till they have taken new 
Root, after which they ſhould have tree Air admitted to 
them in Proportion to the Warmth of the Seaſon, to 
prevent their being drawn up weak. When the Plants 
have acquired Strength in this Bed, they ſhould be care- 
fully taken up with Balls of Earth to their Roots, and 
each planted in a ſeparate Pot, filled with light Kitchen 
Garden Earth, and plunged into a moderate hot Bed of 
Tanners Bark, caretully ſhading them till they are root- 
ed again, then they muſt be treated as other tender 
Plants, giving them proper Air and Water ; when the 
Plants are grown ſo tall as to nearly reach the Glaſſes of 
the hot Bed, the Pots may be removed into an ai 
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Glaſs Caſe, or Stove, where they may be ſcreened from 

inclement Weather, and have proper Air in hot Wea- 
ther; with this Treatment the Plants will flower in 
July, and continue to produce freſh Spikes of Flowers 
till the End of Auguſt, and thoſe Spikes of Flowers which 
appear early in the Seaſon, will be ſucceeded by ripe 
Seeds in September, ſoon after which the Plants will 
decay. 

| The 2d Sort grows naturally at La Vera Cruz from 
whence the Seeds were ſent me ; this riſes with a com- 
preſſed winged Stalk near 3 Feet high, putting out ſe- 
veral Side Branches, garniſhed with Spear-ſhaped Leaves 
near three Inches long, and one broad, which are co- 
vered with ſoft Hairs, and fit cloſe to the Branches, al- 
ternately; from the Foot Stalks of each there runs a 
Border or leafy Wing, along both Sides of the Branches; 
the Flowers are produced in looſe. Spikes at the End 
of- the Branches, of a pale yellow Colour, the Stan- 
dard being ſtretched out a conſiderable Length be- 

ond the Leaves. "Theſe are ſucceeded by ſhort turgid 

ods, which, when ripe, are of a deep blue Colour, 
having one Row of ſmall Kidney-ſhaped Seeds which 
are of a greeniſh brown Colour. This flowers and ſeeds 
about the ſame Time with the former, and requires the 
ſame Treatment. 

The 3d Sort was ſent me from South Carolina, and 
Jamaica; it grows naturally in ſeveral Parts of America; 
this is an annual Plant, which riſes with a flender Stalk a 
Foot and- a Half high, dividing into 3 or 4 ſpreading 
Branches, garniſhed with oblong oval Leaves fitting 
cloſe. The upper Part of the Branches have two leafy 

Borders or Wings, running from one Leaf to the other, 
but the lower Part of the Branches have none; the Foot 
Stalks of the Flowers, ariſe from the Side of the Stalk, 
thoſe from the lower Part of the Branches are above a 
Foot long, the upper are about fix Inches, they are very 
ſlender, and ſuſtain one or two pale yellow Flowers at 

their Tops, which are not more than half ſo large as the 
former Sort, and are ſucceeded by very ſhort turgid Pods, 
in which are incloſed three or tour ſmooth Kidney-ſhaped 
Seeds, This Sort requires the ſame Culture as the two 
former, and flowers at the ſame Seaſon, 

The 4th Sort grows naturally in Jamaica; this riſes 
with a ſhrubby taper Stalk near 4 Feet high, ſending 
out many Side Branches which are very flender, ligne-, 
ous, and covered with a light brown Bark; theſe are 
garniſhed with very narrow Spear-fhaped Leaves which 
are hairy, and fit cloſe to-the Branches; the younger 
Shoots have a leafy Border or Wing on two. Sides, but 
the old Branches have none ; the Flowers are produced 
near the End of the Branches, 3 or 4 growing alter- 
nate on a looſe Spike, they are of a dirty yellow, and 
fmall ; the Pods which ſucceed them are about an Inch 
long, very turgid, and of a dark blue. when ripe. . This 
Sort-is propagated by Seed, which ſhould be ſown on a. 
hot Bed, andthe Plants treated in the ſame Vianner as 
thoſe before, but in. Autumn they ſhould be placed in 
the Stove, where they will live through the Winter, 
and flower early the following Summer, ſo will perfect 
their · Seeds very well. 

The Seeds of the 5th Sort were brought me from the 

Coaſt of Malabar, which ſucceeded in the Chelſea Gar- 

den. This riſes with an angular Stalk near. 4 Feet high, 
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dividing upward into 3 or 4 Branches, garniſhed with wir. 
row Spear-ſhaped Leaves placed alternately on very fr; 
Foot-Stalks, pretty cluſely covered with ſoft ſilvery Hair: 
The Flowers are produced at the Lud of the Eranches 
in looſe Spikes; theſe are large, of a deep yellow, and 
the Style itands out beyond the Standard. The Flower; 
are ſucceeded by large turgid Pods, containing one Rov 
of, large Kidney-thaped Seeds. 

This Plant is annual in England, . but by the lower 
Part of the Stalk growing wocdy, it appears to be ot 
longer Duratron in the Country where it naturally grows; 
though it will not live throvgh the Winter here ; for it 
the Plants are placed in a Stove, the Heat is too great for 
them; and in a Green-houſe they are very ſubject to 
Mouldineſs in damp Weather. 1 have ſown the See; 
of this in the full Ground, where the Plants have grown 


— 


upward of 3 Feet high, and have flowered very well, 


but no Pods were formed on theſe ; and when they have 
been treated tenderly, the Plants have grown much 
larger, and produced a greater Number of Flowers, but 
have produced no Seeds. - The only Way by which ! 
could ever obtain any Seeds, was by raiſing the Plants in 
Pots on hot Beds, and the Beginning of July turning 
them out of the Pots into the full Ground, on + very 
warm Border under a Wall, in which Situation they 
flowered very well, and ſome Pods of Seeds were ripened, 

The 6th Sort was ſent me by Dr. Dale, from South 
Carolina, who had the Seeds ſent him from the Country 
at a great Diſtance from the Engliſh Settlements. By 
the Deſcription ſent me with the Seeds, it grows with a 
ſhrubby Stalk 4 or 5 Feet high, but the Plants which 
were raiſed here, periſhed at the Approach of Winter, 
having only flowered, without producing any Pods, Ihe 
Stalks are round, and covered with a light brown Bark, 
theſe are garniſhed with ſmooth, oval, Heart-ſhaped 
Leaves, about 4 Inches long, and near 3 broad; fur- 
rounding the Stalk in ſuch a manner as if it were run 
through the Middle of the Leaves. The Flowers grow 
ſingly, fitting cloſe to the Boſom of each Leat, toward 
the upper Part of the Branches ; they are of a palc 

ellow Colour, and appear here in Aug, hut as the 

Plants did not produce any Pods, I can give no Account 

of them. Thus is one of the molt ſingular Plants of the 
Genus | have yet ſeen. - 

The 7th Sort riſes with an herbaceons Stalk near 3 
Feet high, dividing upward into. ſeveral Branches, gar- 
niſhed with oblong Leaves, Which are narrow at their 
Baſe, but gradually widen to the Top, where they are 
rounded and indented in the Middle in the Shape of a 
Heart; they are of a pale green, and ſmooth. The 
Flowers are produced in Spikes at. the End of the 
Branches, they are pretty large, and of a yellow Co- 
lour. . Theſe appear in July, and the Seeds ripen in 
Autumn, provided the Plants are brought forward in 
Spring, and afterward treated as hath been directed for 
the firſt Sort. This grows naturally in the Ifland of 
Ceylon, and is an annual Plant, periſhing ſoon after it 
per fects Seeds. | 

The 8th Sort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope, from whence I received the Seeds. This riſes 
with a ſhrubby Stalk about 5 Feet high, dividing into 
ſeveral Branches, garniſhed with roundiſh Leaves, fitting 
cloſe to the Branches; they are of a hoary green, _ 
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foft to the Touch, the Branches are taper and ſmooth ; 
the Flowers are produced at the End of the Branches in 
looſe Spikes; they are about the Size of thoſe of the 
krt Sort, and of a fine blue Colour. 

This Plant flowers in June and July, and ſometimes 
will ripen its Seeds in Autumn. It is propagated by 
Seeds, ſown on a good hot Bed in Spring, and when the 
Plants are fit to remove, ſhould be each tranſplanted into 
a ſmall Halfpenny Pot, and plunged into a hot Bed of 
Tanners Bark, and after muſt be treated as the 4th Sort, 

lacing the Plants in a moderate Stove in Winter, other- 
wiſe they cannot be preſerved in England ; the ſecond 
Year the Plants will flower, and with proper Care their 
Seeds will ripen. 

The 9th Sort was ſent me from Campeachy, where the 
Plant grows naturally; this riſes with a taper upright 
Stalk near 3 Feet high, dividing ,upward into ſeveral 
Branches, which grow erect, and are hairy; they are 
garniſhed with oval, Spear-ſhaped Leaves of a pale 

reen Colour; the Flowers are produced ſingly from 
the Side of the Branches, of a bright yellow, and are 
ſucceeded by ſhort turgid Pods, having one Row of Kid- 
ney-ſhaped Seeds. It flowers in July and Auguft, and 
with the ſame Treatment as the firſt Sort, will perfect 
Seeds in Autumn. "This is an annual Plant, which pe- 
riſhes ſoon after the Seeds are ripe. 

As moſt of theſe Plants are annual, they require to be 
brought forward in Spring, otherwiſe the Summers are 
too ſhort for them to perfect Seeds; and unleſs carefully 
managed, they will not flower well bere; for in general 
the Summers in this Country are not favourable for ſuch 
tender Plants. "Therefore in order to have theſe tender 
annuals in Perfection; there ſhould be a low Glaſs Caſe 
erected about five or fix Feet high, which ſhould be 
made with Glaſſes to open or flide down on every Side, 


as ſhould alſo the Top on both Sides, having ſliding 


Glaſles, that the Plants may have Sun and Air on every 
Side; in this there ſhould be a Pit for Tanners Bark to 
make a hot Bed, the whole Extent, (a particular De- 
ſcription of which will be exhibited under the Article 


' Stove) in this hot Bed may be placed all the very curious 


render annual Plants, where the Sun will conſtantly ſhine 
on them, ſo long as he makes his Appearance above the 
Horizon, and here they may have Plenty of free Air ad- 
mitted at all Times, when the Weather is warm, fo 
may be brought to equal Perfection, as in the warm 
Countries where they naturally grow ; for the Warmth 
of the Tan to the Roots, and the Heat of the Sun 
through the Glaſſes, will in Summer, be equal to the 
Heat of moſt Countries. | 
Theſe Plants raturally grow on ſandy light Soils, ſo 
ſhould always be planted in ſuch, and the Pots muſt not 
be too large, for in ſuch they will not thrive ; when 
they have filled the ſmall Pots with their Roots in which 
they were firit planted, they ſhould be ſhaken out, and 
put imo penny Pots, which will be large enough for all 
the annual Kinds, but thoſe of longer Duration will re- 
quire Pots a little larger the following Spring. The 
Waterings of theſe Plants ſhould be 22 with 
Caution, for too great Moiſture will rot the Fibres of 
their Roots; in Summer, if they are gently watered 
three or four Times 41 Week in hot Weather, it will 
be ſufficient, | 
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I have not here enumerated any of the Plants which 
have trifoliate Leaves, but ſhall reter them to the Ge- 
nus Ononit, under which Tournefort and molt other Bog" 
taniſts have placed them. 

CROTON. Lin. Gen. Plant. 960. Ricinoides, Tours. 
Inſt. 655. Tab. 423. Baſtard Ricinus. 

The Charadlers are, 

It bath male and female Flowers in the ſame Plant; the 
Flowers have a 5 leaved Empalement, they bade 5 Petals, 
thoſe of the male being no larger than the Leaves of the 
E mpalement ; the male have 5 nefarious Glands, which 
are ſmall, and fixed to the Receptacle ; theſe have 10 or 15 
Stamina, joined at their Baſe, and terminated by twin . 
Summits, The female Flowers bave a roundiſh Germen, 
ſupporting 3 reflexed ſpreading Styles, crowned by bifid 
reflexed Stigmas; the Germen becomes a roundiſh three 
cornered Capſule, with three Cells, each containing a fingle 
Seed. 

The Species are, 

1, CRoTON foliis rbombeit repandis, capſulis prndulis 
caule herbaces. Hort. Upſal. 200. Croton with rhomboid 
reflexed Leaves, pendulous Capſules, and an herbaceous 
Stalk. This is the Ricinoides ex qud paratur. Tournſai. 
Gallorum. Tourn. Inſt. 655. Baſtard Ricinus from which 
the Tournſol of the French is made. 

2. Coro foliis cvato-lanceslatis hirſutis, crenatis, 


| floribus conglomeratis ſeſſilibus. Croton with oval Spear- 


ſhaped, hairy, crenated Leaves, and Flowers growing in 
Cluſters, fitting cloſe to the Stalks. Ricinoides berbacea, 
folio ſubrotunds ſerrato, fruttu par vs conglomerato. Houſt. 
MJ. Herbaceous Baſtard Ricinus, with a roundiſh Leaf, 
and ſmall Fruit growing in Cluſters. 

3. Coro foliis ovato-lancevlatis, minime ſerratis, 
caule herbaceo birſuto, floribus alaribus pedunculis longiori- 
bus. Creton with oval Spear-ſhaped Leaves, lightly 
ſawed, a hairy herbaceous Stalk, and Flowers proceed- 
ing from the Sides of the Stalks, —_— upon longer 
Foot Salks. Ricinoides paluſtre, foliis oblongis ſerratis, 
frudtu biſpids. Martyn. Cent. 38. Marſh Baſtard Ricinus 
with oblong ſawed Leaves, and a prickly Fruit. 

4. Coro foliis inermi-ſerratis, infericribus quinque- 
lobis, ſuperioribus trilobis. Hort. Cliff. 445. Croton with 
Leaves ſmoothly ſawed, the lower ones having 5 Lobes, 
and the upper three. Ricinoides berbacea, — trifidis 
vel guinquefidis & ſerratis. Houft, MJ. Herbaceous Ba- 
ſtard Ricinus with trifid, or quinqueſid ſawed Leaves. 

5. CRoTON tetrapbyllum, foliis lancedl atis, acuminatic, 
ſubtus cefris, caule herbaces rameſo. Four-leaved Croton 
with Spear-ſhaped pointed Leaves, gray on their under 
Side, and a branching herbaceous Stalk. This is the Ri- 
cinoides humilis folits oblengis acuminatis, ſubtus cefiis. 
Houft. M. Dwarf Baſtard Ricinus with oblong pointed 
Leaves, and gray on their under Side. 

6. CRoToN feoliis lanceolatis glabrit, caule fruticoſo, 
floribus alaribus & terminalibus. Croton with ſmooth 
Spear-ſhaped Leaves, a ſhrubby Stalk, and Flowers grow- 
ing from the Sides and Tops of the Branches. Ricinaides 
fruteſcens, lauri folio, calice ampliſſimo viridi, Houft, M.. 
Shrubby Baſtard Ricinus, with a Laurel Leaf, and a 
very large green Empalement to the Fower. - 

7. CroTON foliis cordatis, acuminatis, ſubtus tomento- 
fer, floribus alaribus ſeſſilibus, caule fruticoſo. Croton with 
Heart-ſhaped pointed Leaves, woolly: on their under 
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Side, and Flowers growing cloſe to the Sides of the 
Stalks, which are ſhrubby. 

8. Coro alis lineari-lancerlatis, glabris, ſultus ar- 
genteis, caule fruticaſo, floribus ſpicatis terminalibus. Cro- 
ton with narrow Spear-ſhaped ſmooth Leaves, white on 
their under Side, a ſhrubby Stalk, and Flowers growing 
in Spikes at the Ends of the Branches. This is the Ri- 
cinaides fruteſcens oderata, feliis anguſtis, ſubtus albican- 
tibus. Houſt. M.. Baſtard ſhrubby Ricinus, ſmelling ſweet, 
with narrow Leaves, whitiſh on their under Side ; called 

wild, or Spaniſh Roſemary, in Jamaica. 

9. CRoTON foliis oblyngo-cordatis tymentofis, caule fru- 
ticoſs ramoſo, floribus ſpicatis terminalibus, Croton with 
oblong Heart-ſhaped woolly Leaves, a ſhrubby branch- 
ing Stalk, and Flowers growing, in Spikes at the Ends 
of the Branches. This is the Ricinaides Americana fru- 
teſcens, Altbææ folio. Plum. Cat, Shrubby American Baſ- 
tard Ricinus with a Marſhmallow Leaf. 

10. CRoToON foliis cvatis tomenteſis, integrit, ſerratis, 
Hort. Cliff. 444. Croton with oval-woolly Leaves, which 
are entire, and ſawed. This is the Ricinus bumilis foliis 
ſubretundis ſerratis, ſubtus argenteis, flore fructuque con- 
glomeratis. Hou. M. Dwarf Ricinus with roundiſh 
ſawed Leaves, ſilvery on their under Side, and a Flower 
ard Fruit growing in Cluſters, 

11. CRoTON faliis cordatis acutis, ſubtus tomentofts, 


caule fruticeſo, floribus ſpicatis terminalibus & alaribus, 


Croton with pointed Heart-ſhaped Leaves, woolly on 
their under Side, a ſhrubby Stalk, and Flowers growing 
in Spikes on the Tops and Sides of the Branches. This 
is the Ricinus ſalvig folio utringue molli. Pet. Hart. Siec. 
Ricinus with a Sage Leaf, and ſoft on both Sides. 

The iſt Sort grows naturally in the South of France, 
from whence I received the Seeds; this is an annual 
Plant, which rifes with an herbaceous branching Stalk, 
about 9 Inches high, garniſhed with irregular, or rhom- 
boidal figured Leaves, near two Inches long, and one 
Inch and a Cuarter broad in their wideſt Part; theſe 
ſtand upon flender Foot Stalks, near 4 Inches long. The 
Flowers are produced in ſhort Spikes from the Side of 
the Stalks, at the End 'of the Branches; the upper Part 
of the Spike is compoſed of male Flowers, having many 
Stamina, which coaleſce at the Bottom ; the lower Part 
hath female Flowers, which have each a roundiſh 3 cor- 
nered Germen, which afterward becomes a roundiſhCap- 
ſule with 3 Lobes, having 3 Cells, each including one 
roundiſh Seed. This flowers in July, but rarely ripens 
Seeds in this Country. 

'The Seeds ſhould be ſown early in Spring, on a Bor- 
der of light Earth, in a. warm — where they 

are deſigned to remain, and when the Plants come up, 
they ſhould be thinned where too cloſe, leaving them 
ſix Inches aſunder, after this they require no Care but 


to keep them clean from Weeds. If the Summer proves 


tavourable, the Plants will flower in July, and in very 
warm Autumns they ſometimes perfect Seeds. - 
This is the Plant from which the Tourn/ole is made, 
uſed for colouring Wines and Jellies; it is made of the 
Juice which is lodged. between the Empalement and the 
Seeds, v hich, if rubbed on Cloths at farſt appears of a 
lively green, but ſoon changes to a bluiſh purple Colour; 
if theſe Cloths are put into Water, and afterward wrung, 
they will dye the Water to a Claret Colour; the Rags 
thus dyed, are brought to England, and fold in the- 
Druggiſts Shops by the Name of Tournſole. 5 
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The 2d Sort grows naturally at La Vera Cruz, from 
whence the Seeds were ſent me; this is an annual Plant 
which riſes about a Foot bigh ; it hath an angular Stall 
clofely covered with ſmall briſtly Hairs, which ſting; the 
Branches are naked from their Diviſions to the Top, 
where they are garniſhed with a few oval Spear-ſhape 
Leaves, ſawed on their Edges; they are an Inch and x 
Half long, and 3 Quarters of an Inch broad, of a light 
green, ſtanding on Foot Stalks one Inch long. The Flow. 
ers are produced in cloſe ſhort Spikes at the End of the 
Branches, thoſe on the upper Part being male, and the 


tower female; they are white, and the male ſoon falls 


away, but the female are ſucceeded by roundiſh Ca 
ſules, having 3 Lobes; theſe grow in cloſe Cluſters, 
they have 3 Cells, each containing one roundiſh Seed. 
It flowers in July, ard the Seeds ripen in Autumn. 

The 3d Sort was diſcovered by the late Dr. Hon ſcaun, 
at La Vera Cruz, from whence he ſent me the Seeds; 
this is alſo an annual Plant, which grows naturally in 
low marſhy Grounds, where it hath a very different 
Appearance from what it puts on when ſown upon dry 
Land ; thoſe of the watery Places have broad flat Stalks, 
and Leaves 3 Inches long, which are ſcarce a Quarter 
of an Inch broad; theſe are rough, and but little indent- 
ed on their Edges, but thoſe Plants upon diy Ground 
have oval Leaves 3 Inches long, and upwards of two 
Inches broad, which are ſawed on their Edges. The 
Flowers are produced at the Wings of the Leaves, in 
ſhort looſe Spikes, having 4 or 5 herbaceous male Flow- 
ers at the Top of each, and 3 or 4 female Flowers at 
the Bottom, which are ſucceeded by roundith Capſule: 
with 3 Lobes, covered with a prickly Huſk ; theſe have 
3 Cells, each incloſing a ſingle Seed. It flowers and feeds 
about the ſame Time as the former. 

The 4th Sort was diſcovered by the ſame Gentleman, 
at the ſame Place; this is an annual Plant, which riſes 
with a taper herbaceous Stalk, a Foot and a Half high, 
dividing into ſeveral Branches, garniſhed with ſmooth 
Leaves, ſtanding on very long Foot Stalks, and are fer 
the moſt part placed oppoſite, as are alſo the Branches: 
the lower Leaves are divided deaply into 5 oblong 
Leaves, and the upper into 3, which are lightly faw- 
ed on their Edges, and end in acute Points. The Fiow- 
ers are produced in looſe Spikes at the End of the Bran- 
ches, thoſe on the upper Part being male, and the low- 


er female, they are of a whitiſh herbaceous Colour ; the 


female Flowers are ſucceeded by oblong Capſules, hav- 
ing 3 Lobes, which open m 3 Parts, having 3 Cells, 
each containing one oblong Seed. This flowers and feeds 
at the ſame Time as the tormer Sorts, 

Fhe 5th Sort was found growing naturally at the Ha- 


vannab, by the late Dr. Hou/t:un, who ſent me the Sceds; 


this is an annual Plant, which rarely grows more than 6 


Inches high, dividing into 2 or 3 Branches, the lower 


Parts of theſe are garniſhed at each Joint with 4 Leaves 


placed in form of a Croſs, 2 of which are 3 Inches long, 


and one Inch broad. near their Baſe, ending in acute 
Points ; theſe ſtand oppoſite, and the other 2 Leaves be- 
tween theſe are about 2 Inches long, and a Quarter ef 
an Inch broad; they are of a light green on their upper 
Side, and of a gray or Aſh Colour on their under. The 
Flowers are produced in long looſe Spikes at the Top 
of the Stalks, 2 or 3 of theſe Spikes ariſing from the 


ſame Joint; the upper. Part of theſe Spikes have 1 
- . 
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and the lower female Flowers, of an herbaceous Colour; 
the female Flowers are ſucceeded by round Capſules with 

Cells, each containing one roundiſh Seed. This flow- 
ers and ſeeds about the ſame Time with the former Sorts, 

The 6th Sort was diſcovered in the Ifland of Jamaica, 
where it grows naturally. It riſes with a ſhrubby Stalk to 
the Height of 7 or 8 Feet, which is covered with an 
Aſh-coloured Bark, and divides into many ſlender Bran- 
ches upward ; ſome of theſe Branches are terminated 
by 5 or 6 ſmaller, which ariſe from the ſame Joint ; 
theſe are naked below, but toward their upper Part are 
garniſhed with ſmooth Spear-ſhaped Leaves, about two 
Inches and a Half long, and 3 Quarters of an Inch broad, 
flanding on pretty long Foot Stalks without Order ; the 
Flowers are produced in ſhort Spikes at the End of the 
Branches; they are of an herbaceous Colour, and incloſ- 
ed in large green Empalements. OE: 

The 7th Sort was ſent me from Jamaica; this riſes 
with a ſhrubby Stalk, 7 or 8 Feet high, fending out 
many irregular Branches, covered with an Aſh- coloured 
Bark, and garniſhed with Heari-ſhaped Leaves, near 4 
Inches long, and 2 broad in their wideſt Part, ending in 
acute Points; they are of a light green on their upper 
Side, but woolly on their under, ftanding on flender 
Foot Stalks without any Order, ſometimes ſingle, and 
at others, 2 or 3 ariſe trom the fame Joint. The Flow- 
ers are produced. in ſhort Spikes from the Side of the 
Branches, they are of a whitiſh green-Colour, and the 
female Flowers are ſucceeded by Capſules, having 3 
Cells, each including a ſingle Seed 

The 8th Sort grows naturally in Jamaica; this riſes 
with a ſhrubby Sta!k, about 6 or 7 Feet high, ſending 
out many Side Branches, covered with a ſmooth Bark, 
of a yellowiſh white Colour, garniſhed very cloſely with 
narrow iff Leaves, near 3 Inches long, and about one 
Eighth of an Inch broad, of a light green their upper 
Side, but their under Side is the fame Colour as the 
Bark, the Mid-rib. is furrowed on their upper Side, and 
very prominent on the lower ; the upper Part of the 
Branches divide into 4 or 5 ſmaller, which. ariſe from 
the ſame Joint, and are nearly equal in their Length, 
between theſe ariſes a long looſe Spike of whitiſh green 
Flowers. The whole Plant hath an aromatick Odour 
when rubbed. The Seeds grow in roundiſh Capſules 
having 3 Cells, each including a fangle Seed. 

The gth Sort grows naturally in Jamaica; this riſes 
with a ſhrubby Stalk 6 or 7 Feet high, dividing upward 
into ſeveral Branches, covered with a yellowiſh Down; 
theſe are garniſhed with long Heart-ſhaped Leaves, end- 
ing in-acute Points; theſe are 2 Inches and a Halt long, 
and one broad in their wideſt Part, ſtanding on long Foot 


Stalks, and covered on both Sides with a woolly Down 


of the ſame Colour as the Branches. The Flowers are 
produced on long cloſe Spikes at the End of the Bran- 
ches; the male Flowers, ſituated on the upper Part of 
the Spikes, have white Flowers of one Leat, divided iuto 
5 Parts, almoſt. to the Bottom, and have 5 taper Sta- 


mina, ſituated in the Bottom. The female Flowers, on 


the lower Part of the Spikes have large woolly Em- 
palements, and are ſucceeded by round Capſules with 


3 Cells, each including a ſingle Seed. 


The 10th: Sort was diſcovered at Campeachy, from 


whence I received the Seeds; this is an annual Plant, 


which riſes with an herbaceous Stalk à Foot and Half 
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high, dividing toward the Top into ſeveral ſmall Bran- 
ches, garniſhed with oval woolly Leaves, near 3 Inches 
long, and 2 and a Half broad in the Middle, ſtanding on 
hairy Foot Stalks 3 Inches long. The Flowers are pro- 
duced at the Extremity of the Branches, in ſhort cloſe 
Spikes or Cluſters, fitting cloſe between the Leaves 
they are ſmall, of a whitifh green, and the female Flow- 
ers are ſucceeded by ſmall round Capſules incloſed by 
the woolly Empalement; they have 3 Cells, but ſeldom 
more than one of them contains Seed. It flowers in July, 
and the Seeds ripen about a Month after. 

The 11th Sort riſes with a ſhrubby Stalk near 4 Feet 
high, dividing into many ſmall Branches, which have. a 
filvery Bark, and are garniſhed with ſmall Heart-ſhaped 
Leaves, about 3 Quarters of an Inch long, and half as 
broad at their Baſe, ending in acute Points; theſe are 
woolly on both Sides, but their under Side is ſilvery, 
their upper Side of a yellowiſh green. The Flowers are 
produced in ſhort Spikes, they are ſmall, white, and 
have woolly Empalements. The female Flowers on 
the lower Part of the Spikes are ſucceeded by roundiſh 
Capſules with 3 Cells, each containing one Seed. 

All theſe except the iſt, are Natives of warm Coun- 
tries, ſo will not thrive in Exgland, unleſs tenderly treat- 
ed. They are all propagated by Seeds; thoſe which are” 
annual perfect their Seeds in Ergland, but the ſhrubb 
Sorts. very rarely arrive to that Perfection, ſo their Se 
mult be procured from the Countries where they na- 
turally grow. The Sceds muit be ſown on à hot Bed 
early in Spring, and when the Plants are fit to remove, 
they ſhould be each tranſplanted into a ſmall Pot, and 
plunged in a moderate hot Bed of Tanners Bark, where 
they ſhould be ſhaded from the Sun till they have taken 
freſh Root ; then they muſt have Air admitted to them. 
daily, in Proportion to the Warmth of the Seaſon ;. 
they mult alſo be frequently refreſhed with Water, par- 
ticularly the 2d; 3d, and 4th Sorts, which will often 
require Water, but the others ſhould have it more 
ſparingly. After the Plants are. grown too tall to remain 
in the Frames, they ſhould be removed, either into the 
Stove, or a Glaſs Caie, where there is a hot Bed of 
Tanners Bark, into which the Pots thould be plunged; 
and there the annual Sorts will flower and perfe& their 
Seeds; but the ſhrubby Kinds muſt be removed into the 
Bark Stove in Autumn, aud during the Winter Seaſon 
ſhould have but little Water; the Stove ſhould be kept 
in a good Temperature of Heat, otherwiſe they will not 
live through the Winter in England: 

As theſe Plants retain their Leaves all the Year, they 
make a pretty Variety in Winter, when iatermixed- 
with other Plants, whote Leaves are of different Forms 
and Colours from theſe. | 

CROWN IMPERIAL. See Petilium, 

ERUCIANELLA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 118. Rubel. 
Tour. Inſt. R. H. 130. Tab. 50. Petty Madder. 

The Charaders are, 5 

The Flower bath a two-leaved Emfalememt, which is ri- 
gid and compreſſed. It bath one Petal, with a flender cy- 
lindrical Tube, longer than the Emfalement, and cut into 
4 Parts at the Brim. It bath 4 S'amina ſitusted in the 
Mouth of the Tube, terminated by fingle Summits. It bath 
a compreſſed Germen, at the Bottom f the Tube, fupfort- 
ing a flender bf Style, cræuned by 2 obtuſe Stig _ 
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The Germen become 2 twin Capſules, each containing one 
oblong Seed, . 
The Species are, 

1. CRuUclaNgLiLa ereda, feliis ſenis linearibus. Hort. 
Up/al. 27. Upright Crucianeila with fix narrow Leaves. 
This is the Rubecla anguſtiore folio, Tourn. Infl. 130. 
Petty Madder with a narrower Leaf. 

2. CRUCIANELLA procumbenc, — quaternis, lan- 
ceslat ic, floribus ſpicatis. Hort. Upſal. Trailing Crucianella 
with four Spear-ſhaped Leaves and ſpiked Flowers. Ru- 
beola latiore folio, - ants Broad leaved Petty Madder. 

3- CRUCIANELLA procumbens, foliis quaternis, flori- 
bus ſubverticillatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 109. Crucianella with 
trailing Stalks, four Leaves at each Joint, and Flowers 
growing in Whorls. This is the Rubeo/a maritima. C. 
B. P. Maritime Petty Madder. 5 

4. CRUCIANELLA caule biſpido, foliis lanceglatis bir- 
ſutis appoſitis, floribus umbellatis terminalibus. Crucianella 
with a prickly Stalk, Spear-ſhaped hairy Leaves placed 
oppoſite, and Flowers growing in Umbels at the Ends 
of the Branches. This is the Rubheola Americana hirſuta, 
parietarie foliis, floribus umbellatis purpureis. Houſt. MY}. 
Hairy American Petty Madder with Pellitory Leaves 
and purple Flowers growing in Umbels. 

5. CRUCIANELLA Fw lineari-lanceolatis birſutis op- 
Po ſitis, caule erecto vil 855 Horibus ſolitariis alaribus. Cru- 

cianella with narrow Spear-ſhaped hairy Leaves placed 
oppoſite, an ere& hairy Stalk, and ſingle Flowers pro- 
ceeding from the Sides of the Branches. 

The 1ſt Sort grows naturally in the South of France 
and Italy; this is an annual Plant, which riſes with ſe- 
_ veral upright Stalks a Foot high, which have 6 or 7 
very narrow linear Leaves placed in Whorls, at each 
Joint. The Flowers grow in cloſe Spikes at the Top 
and from the Side of the Branches; theſe are ſmall, 
white, and not longer than the Empalement ſo make no 
great Appearance. It flowers in June and July, and the 
Seeds ripen in Autumn. 

The 2d Sort grows in the Iſlands of the Archipelago, 
alſo about Montpelier ; this is alſo an annual Plant, ſend- 
ing out ſeveral branching Stalks from the Root, which 
lie proſtrate, and are garniſhed with 4 Spear-ſhaped 
Leaves at each Joint. The Flowers are produced in 
long Spikes at the Extremity of the Branches; theſe are 
very ſmall, ſo make no Appearance. It flowers about 
the ſame Time as the former. 

The 3d Sort is like the 2d in the Appearance of 
Leaves and Stalks, but the Flowers grow on the Side of 
the Stalks, almoſt in Whorls, and make little Appear- 
ance. This grows naturally on the Borders of the Sea, 
in the South of France and Italy. 

Theſe 3 Sorts are preſerved in ſome Gardens for Va- 
riety ; if the Seeds are ſown on a Bed of light Earth in 
Spring, where they are deſigned to remain, they will 
require no other Culture, but to thin them where too 
cloſe, and keep them clean from Weeds; or if the 
Seeds are permitted to ſcatter, the Plants will come up 
in the Spring, and require no other Treatment. 

The 4th Sort hath 4 cornered rough prickly Stalks, 
which bend downward, and are garniſhed with Spear- 
ſhaped Leaves, which are hairy and ſtand oppoſite; the 
Flowers are produced in ſmall Cluſters at the End of the 
Branches, which are blue, and cut into 4 Parts the Top; 
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after theſe decay, they are ſncceeded by twin Capſules 


Joined, in each of theſe is one oblong Seed. 

The 5th Sort riſes with a ſhrubby hranching Stalk, 
near. 3 Feet. high, garniſhed with narrow Spear-ſhaped 
Leaves, covered with ſtinging Hairs. The Flower: are 
produced from the Wings of the Leaves, on each Side 
the Stalk ſingly ; theſe are of a pale blue Colour, and 
are ſucceeded by twin Fruit like the former. 

Both theſe Soris grow naturally at La Vera Crug in 
New Spain, irom whence the Seeds were fent me by the 
late Dr. Hou/ftoun; and the Plants grew in the Chelſea 
Garden very well during he Summer Seaſon, but periſh. 
ed in the Autumn before their Seeds were ripe. 

CRUCI ATA. Se- Valantia. 

CRUPINA BELGARUM. See Serratula. 

CUCUBALUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 502. Teurn. Inf. 
R. H. 339. Tab. 176. Berry- bearing Chickweed, 

The Charafer: are, 

The Flower hath an bling permanent Empalement of 
one Loaf, cut into 5 Parts. It hath 5 Petals, with Tail 
as long as the Empalement, but ſpread open at th: Typ, 
It hath 10 Stamina, 5 of which are alternately inſerted 
in the Tail of the Petals; theſe are terminated by bling 
Summits, In the Center is fituat'd the alling Germer, 
ſupporting 3 Styles, linger than the Stamina, crowned by 
oblong hairy Stigmas. Ihe Empalement afterward become; 
a pointed cloſe Cabſule with 3 Cells, epening at the Top in 
5 Parts, and filled with many round ſh Szeds. 

The Species are, ' 

1. CucuraLvs calycibut campanulatis, petalis diſtan- 
tibus, fructu colorato, ramis divaricatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
414. Cucubalus with a_ Bell- ſhaped Emnalement, Petals 
ſtanding aſunder, a coloured Fruit, and divaricated 
Branches. This is the Cucutalus Plinii. Lugd. 1429. 
and the Alſine ſcandens bacciſera. C. B. P. 250. Climb- 
ing Berry- bearing Chickweed. 

2. CucusAuus caulibus ereftis glabrit, calycibus ſub- 
glaboſit, flaminibus corolla lngioribus. Cucubalus with 
ſmooth erect Stalks, globular Empalements, and Sta- 
mina longer than the Petals. This is the Lychnis {;l- 
veſtris que heben album vulgo. C. B. P. Wild Lychnis, 
or white Behen of the Shop, called Spatling Poppy. 

3. Cucusalvs calycibus ſubgloboſes, caule rams/1 pa- 
tile, foliis linearibus acutis. Cucubalus with globular Em- 
palements, a branching ſpreading Stalk, and narrow 
pointed Leaves This is the Lychnir ſylveſtrit gue heben 
album wulgd, foliis anguſliaribus & acutioribus. C. B. P. 
Wild Lychnis, with narrower pointed Leaves. 

4. Cucynalvs calycibus ſubgloboſtr glabris reticulats- 
nenoſit, capſulis trilocularibus corollis ſubnudis. Flor. Suce. 
Cucubalus with ſmooth globular Empalements which 
have netted Veins, Capſules having 3 Cells, and naked 
Petals. This is the Lychnis Suecica beben album folio, hu- 
bitu, calyce ampliſſimo: gumſepungar- ſive ſcrotum arietis 
dicta. Boerb Ind. alt. Swediſh Lychnis with a white Be- 
hen Leaf and a large Empalement, called Gumſepungar, 

5. CucuBaALvs caulibus procumbentibus, calycibus am. 
pliſſimis nervoſis, foliis lanceolatis. Cucubalus with trailing 
Stalks, very large nervons Empalements, and Spear- 
ſhaped Leaves. This is the Lychnis marina Anglica. 
Lob. Icon. 337. Engliſh Sea Lycbnis. 

6. CucusAłus caulibus procumbentibus, calycibus am- 


pliſſimis reticulato venoſes, floribus pentagynis. C _—_ 
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with trailing Stalks, large netted veined Empalements, 
and Flowers having five Styles. This is the Lychnis ma- 
ritima Auglica amplioribus foliis. Au. Ihil. No. 399. 
Engliſh Sea Lychnis with larger Leaves. 

7. CucuBALUS foliis obavatis carnoſis. Prad. Leyd. 
448. Cucubalus with oval fleſhy Leaves. This is the 
Lychnis maritima ſaxatilis, fois anacampſeretis. Tourn. 
Cir. 34. Rocky maritime Lychnis with an Orpine Leaf. 

8. CucunaLvs floribus lateralihus decumbentibus, caule 
indiviſo, follis boſt reflexis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 414. Cucubalus 
with declining Flowers on the Sides of the Stalk, which 
is undivided, and Leaves re{lexed at their Baſe. Lychais 
major noiflora Dubrenſis perennis. Rais Hiſt. 995. Great- 
er perennial Night-flowering Lychnis of Dover. 

9. CucuBALus folizs quaternis, Hort. Upſal. 110. 
Four leaved Cucubalus. This is the Lychnis caryopbyl- 
leus Virgintanus, gentianæ foliis glabris quatuer ex ſingu- 
lis geniculis caulem amplexantibus flare amplo fimbriats. 
Raii Hiſt. 1895. Firginia Clove Lychnis, with ſmooth 
Gentian Leaves, four at each Joint embracing the Stalk, 
and a large fringed Flower. 

10. CucuBALus calyciius firiatis acutis petalis bipars 
titis, caule panicuiato, fs tis linearibus. Cucubalus with 
ſtriated acute Empalements, Petals divided in two Parts, 
a peniculated Stalk, and narrow Leaves. This is the Lych- 
vis nochiſtara anguſtifolia odarata. Tourn. Iuſt. Narrow 
leared ſweet· ſcented Night- lowering / ycbnzs. 

11. Coco nALus flaribus dioicis, petulis ſetaceis indivi- 
fi. Hort. Cliff. 272, Cucuvaius with male and female 
Flowers on different Plants, and briſtly undivided Petals, 
This is the Lychris viſcoſa, flare muſcoſo. C. B. P. 206. 
Viſcous Lychnis with 2 moily Flower. 

12. CucupaAivs acauiis, Fler. Lapp. 184. Cucubalus 


- Without Stalk. This is the Lychnrs Alpina pumila, ſalis gra- 


mines, froe muſcus Alpinus Lychnidis flare. C. B. P. 206. 
Alpine Dwarf Lychnis with a graſſy Flower, or Alpine 
Moſs with a Flower of Lycbn:s. | 

13. CucunaALvus et bipartitis, floribus paniculatis, 
Paminibus longis, fallis lanceclatis acutis. Cucubalus with 
bifid Petals, Flowers growing in Panicles, long Stamina, 
and Spear-ſhaped acute Leaves. This is the Lychnis al- 
tiſſima, ocymaſtri facie, flare muſcoſa. Trumfet. Talleſt 
Lychnis with the Appearance of Wild Campion. 

14. CUCUBALUS foliis radicalibus ovatis acutis, cauli- 
vis lanceolatis eppoſitit, flaribus paxiculatis eroctit. Cucu- 
bz/us with lower Leaves oval and pointed, thoſe on the 
Stalks Spear-thaped and oppoſite, and Flowers growing 
in Panicles which are erect. 

15. CucuBALus petalis bipartitis, caule panicu lala, 
feliis radicalibus ovato-lunceelatis caulints lincaribus. Cucu—- 
balus with Petals divided in two Parts, a paniculated 
Stalk, whoſe lower Leaves are oval and Spear-ſhapcd, 
and thoſe on the Stalks very narro®. 

The iſt Sort grows naturally in rance, Germany, and 
Italy, in ſhady Places, and is ſeldom kept in Gardens, 
unleſs for Variety; it ſends out many climbing Stalks, 
which grow 4 or 5 Feet high, where they meet with 
Support, otherwiſe they trail on the Ground; theſe 
Stalks ſend out Side Branches by Pairs, oppoſite, at 
each Joint; the Leaves are like thoſe of Chickweed, 
and are placed oppoſite. The Flowers come out ſingle 
at the Fnd of the Branches, which, have large inflated 
Empalements ; they conſiſt of 5 Petals, which are white, 


. mitted into Botanick Gardens for Variety. 
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and placed at a Diſtance from each other; theſe are 
ſucceeded by oval Berries, which, when ripe, are black 
and full of Juice, incloſing ſeveral flat - ſhining Seeds. 
It flowers in June, and the Seeds ripen in Autumn. This 
hath a perennial creeping Root, whereby it is apt to 
multiply too faſt in Gardens. It delights in Shade, and 
will thrive in almoſt any Soil. 

The 2d Sort grows naturally in moſt Parts of Eng- 
land, where it is generally called Spatling Poppy. This 
ſtands in the Catalogue of medicinal Plants, under the 
Title of Behen album ; the Roots are ſometimes uſed 
and are accounted cordial, cephalick, and alexipharmick, 
It hath a perennial. Root, which ſtrikes deep into the 
Ground, ſo are not eafily deſtroyed by the Plough, 
therefore it is frequently ſeen growing. in Bunches 
among Corn. It is a rambling Weed, ſo is never cul- 
tivated. 

The 3d Sort grows naturally on the A/ps ; this differs 
from the former, in having much longer and narrower 
Leaves, and the Stalks being more divided and ſpread- 


ing, nor do the Roots creep under Ground like that. 


Theſe Differences are conſtant, for I have ſown it above 
20 Years, and never found it vary. 


The 4th Sort grows naturally in Sweden, and other - 


northern Countries, where it paſſes for the common 
Sort; but although it is there fo, yet is very different 
from the 2d here mentioned, which is the Sort that 
grows common in molt other Parts of Europe. The Stalks 
of this are much larger, the Leaves longer and more 
pointed; the Empalement of the Flower is curiouſly 
veined like Net Work, of a purpliſh Colour, whereas 
that of our common Sort is plain. Theſe Differences 
are laſting, when the Plants are cultivated in a Garden. 

The 5th Sort grows naturaily on the Borders of the 
Sea, in many Parts of England. This is by ſome ſup- 
poſed to be the ſame as the 2d Sort, from which it 
greatly differs; the Stalks of this are. weak, and trail on 


the Ground; the Leaves are ſhorter, thole on the Stalks + 


much broader, and the Empalement of the Flowers 
netted with purple Veins like the. Stwediſh Sort before 


mentioned. I have cultivated this Plant in the Garden 


more than 30 Yeers, and have never found it vary. 
The 6th Sort was found growing naturally in ſome 
Parts of England. This dillers from the laſt, in having 
much longer trailing Stalks, larger Leaves, the Petals 
of the Flower are more than twice the Size of thoſe, 
and the Flowers have Styles. All theſe Sorts have peren- 
nial Roots, and multiply. too fait; therefore are only ad- 
Tire 75th Sort was dijcovercd by Tournefert in the Le 
vant, who ſent the Seeds to the Royal Garden at Pare. 
This puts out many oval thick ſucculent Leaves near 
the Ground, out of the Middle of which, ariſes an up- 
right Stalk, about 15 Inches high, the lower Part of 
which is garniſhed with Leaves of the ſame Form and 
Conſiſtence as the lower, but are ſmaller; theſe are 
placed oppoſite, by Pairs; the upper Part of the Stal c 
divided into two ſmaller, on which ſtand a few ſmall her- 
baceous Flowers at each Joint. It flowers in June, and 
ſometimes ripens Seeds in Autumn. The Plant is bien- 
nial, generally periſhing when it has produced Seeds; 
but unleſs it is ſown upon a very dry Rubbiſh, in a warm 
Situation, the Plants will act live through the Winter 
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in England; for when they are in good Ground, they 
grow large, and are fo replete with Moiſture, as to be 
affected by the firſt Froſt in Autumn; but where they 
have grown on an old Wall, I have known them eſcape, 
when all thoſe in the Ground were killed. | 
The 8th Sort grows naturally on the Cliffs near Do- 
ver. This hath a perennial Root, from which ariſes a 
fingle Stalk about a Foot high, garniſhed with long 
narrow Leaves placed oppoſite; the Flowers are pro- 
duced from the Side of the Stalks, each Foot Stalk 
ſuſtaining 3 Flowers ; the Foot Stalks come out by Pairs 
oppoſite, the Empalement of the Flower is long and 
ſtriped, the Flowers are of a pale red. Theſe appear 
in June, and the Seeds ripen in Autumn. 
he gth Sort grows naturally in Virginia, and ſeve- 
ral other Parts of Narth America. This hath a perennial 
Root, from which ariſes a or 3 ſlender upright Stalks a 
Foot high, their lower Part being garniſhed with 4 
Leaves at each Joint, placed in Form of a Croſs; 


theſe are ſmooth, of a deep green, about an Inch and 


a Half long, and half an Inch broad near their Baſe, 
terminating in acute Points; the Joints of the upper 
Part of the Stalk are garniſhed with white fringed Flow- 
ers, ſtanding ſingle upon pretty long Foot Stalks, which 
come out by Pairs oppoſite. The Flowers appear in June, 
and in warm Seaſons the Seeds will ripen in England. 
The '1oth Sort grows naturally in Spain and Italy. 
This is a perennial Plant, which riſes with an upright 
branching Stalk a Foot and a Half high, garniſhed with 
very narrow Leaves placed oppoſite ; the upper Part 
of the Stalk is very branching ; ſome of theſe Branches 
are long, and others ſhort; the Flowers ſtand on long 
naked Foot Stalks, each ſupporting 3 or 4 Flowers, 
which have long Tubes, with ſtriped Empalements; the 
Petals are large, and deeply divided at Top; they are 
of a pale bluiſh Colour. Theſe Flowers are cloſed all 
Day, but when the Sun leaves them, they expand, 
and then they have a very agreeable Scent. This Sort 
may be propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown in 
Spring, upon a Bed of light Earth; when the Plants are 
fit to remove, they ſhould be planted in a Nurſery Bed, 
at about 4 Inches Diſtance, where they may remain 
till Autumn, when they may be planted in the Borders 
of the Flower Garden, where they are deſigned to re- 
main. The following Summer theſe will produce Flow- 
ers, and ripen their Seeds in Autumn ; but the Roots 
will continue ſeveral Years, provided they are not plant- 
ed in rich Ground, where they are very ſubje& to rot 
in Winter. : | 
The 11th Sort grows naturally in Auſtria, Silgſia, and 
Haly. This Sort is male and female in different Plants ; 
it hath a thick fleſhy perennial Root, which ſtrikes 
deep into the Ground, ſending out many oblong Leaves, 
which are broad at their Extremity, but contract nar- 
rower to their Baſe; from between theſe ariſe the Stalks, 
which in the male Plants often grow near 4 Feet high, 
but thoſe of the female Plants are ſeldom above 
Half ſo high; the Stalks are garniſhed with narrow 
Leaves placed oppoſite at each Joint, where there 
exudes a viſcous clammy Juice, which ſticks to the 
Fingers when handled; and the ſame InſeQs which fet- 
tle upon thoſe Parts of the Stalks, are thereby faſten- 


e 

ed ſo as not to get looſe again. The Flowers of the 
male Plants are produced in looſe Spikes from the lower 
Joints of the Stalk; but on the upper Part, they ang 
on ſingle Foot Stalks in Cluſters quite round the Stalk; . 
theſe are ſmall, of a greenith Colour, and have each, * 
Stamina. Ihe female Plants have 3 or 4 Flowers grow. 
ing on each Foot Stalk, which ariſe [rom the Side of the 
Stalk. 't hele are ſucceeded by oval Sced Veſlels, con. 
taining many ſmall Seeds. "Theſe flower in Juue, and the 
Seeds ripen in Autumn. Ihis is propagated by Seeds 
which ſhould be ſown where the Plants are deſigned to 
remain; for as they ſend out long Tap Roots, they dg 
not bear tranſplanting, unleſs it is pertormed while the 
Plants are young. The Plants are very hardy, fo will 
thrive in any Soil or Situation, but agree beſt with a dr 
Soil. It is neceſſary to have ſome Plants among the 
female, to have perfect Seeds. 

The 12th Sort grows naturally on the Apr, and up. 
on ſome Hills in the North of England and Wales, This 
is a _ low Plant, with ſmall Leaves, which ſpread 
on the Ground, and have the Appearance of Moſs; the 
Flowers are ſmall, ere, and rarely riſe more than 
halt an Inch high; they are of a dirty white Colour, 
and appear in May. This is perennial, and will not 
thrive.but in a moiſt Soil and a thady Situation, 

The 13th Sort grows naturally in Italy and Sicily, 
This is a perennial Plant, with large thick Roots, ſend- 
ing out many long Spear-ſhaped Leaves near the Root; 
between theſe ariſe round viſcous Stalks, which grow 

Feet high, garniſhed at each Joint by 2 long narrow 

aves ending in acute Points. The Stalks branch out 
into many Diviſions, on the upper Parts of which the 
Foot Stalks of the Flowers ariſe trom each Joint by Pairs 
oppoſite ; each of theſe ſuſtain 3 or 4 Flowers of an her- 
baceous Colour, whoſe Petals are divided into 2 Parts; 
the Flowers appear in Fune, and the Seeds ripen in Au- 
tumn. This is propagated by Seeds, as the 11th, 

The 14th Sort grows naturally in Spain ; this is a bi- 
ennial Plant, which decays ſoon after it hath perſected 
Seeds; it hath many oval pointed Leaves near the Root, 
ſtanding on long Foot Stalks; between theſe ariſe an up- 
right Stalk, ſending out 2 Side Branches at each Joint, 


placed oppoſite ; under each of theſe is ſituated one Spear- 


ſhaped Leaf, ending in an acute Point; theſe Side 
Branches, and alſo the upright Stalk, are terminated by 
whitiſh Flowers, formed into a Panicle, and ſtanding 


ere; theſe appear in June, and are ſucceeded by Seeds, 


which ripen in Autumn. This 1s propagated by Seeds, 
which may be ſown on an open Border where the Plants 
are to remain, and require no Culture but to keep them 
clear from Weeds. 

The 15th Sort grows naturally in /taly, from whence 
I received the Seeds; this is a perennial Plant, which 
hath many oval, Spear-ſhaped Leaves near the Root; 
the Stalks riſe about 2 Feet high, they are viſcous, and 
from each Joint comes out 2 Side Branches under which 
are ſituated 2 very. narrow Leaves; the Stalks ſpread out 
and form a Sort of Panicle, and are terminated by Cluſ- 
ters of greeniſh Flowers, whoſe Petals are divided into 2 
Parts. This flowers in June, and the Seeds ripen in Au- 
tumn. It is propagated as the 1ith Sort, and requires 


the ſame Treatment. 
: CUCULLATE 
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CUCULLATE PLANTS are ſo called, of Cuculla, 
Lat. à Hood or Cowl, ſuch as Monks wear, becauſe their 
Flowers reſemble it. 

CUCUMIS. Cucumber; in French Concombre. 

The Characters are, 

It bath male and female Flowers placed at Diſtances on 
the ſame Plant, theſe bave a Bell-ſbaped Empalement of one 
Leaf, who ſe Border is terminated by 5 Briflles. The 
Flowers are Bell-ſhaped, have one Petal which adberes to 
the Empalement, and is cut into 5 oval rough Segments, 
The male Flowers bave 3 ſbort Stamina, which are in- 
ſerted to the Empalement, two of which have bifid Tops. 
Theſe are terminated by very narrow Summits or Lines, 
which run upward and downward, and adbere to the Out- 

. The female Flowers have no Stamina but have 3 
ſmall pointed Filaments without Summits. The Germen 
which is oblong, is ſituated under the Flower ſupporting a 
ſhirt cylindrical Style, crowned by 3 thick convex Stigmas, 
which are bipartite. The Germen afterward becomes an 
oblong fleſhy Fruit with three Cells, including many oval flat 
pointed Seeds, 

The Species are, 

1. Cucumis feliorum angulis reflis, pomis oblongis ſca- 
brit. Hort. Cliff. 451. Cucumber with Leaves having 
right Angles, and an oblong rough Fruit. This is the 
Cucumis ſativus vulgaris, C. B. P. 310. The com- 
mon Garden Cucumber. | 

2. Cucumis foliorum angulis reflis, pomis longiſſimis 
glabris, Cucumber with Leaves having right Angles, 
and a very long ſmooth Fruit. This is the Cucumis 
flexuoſus. C. B. P. 310. The long Turkey Cucumber. 

3. Cucumis foliis rotundato-angulatis, pomis acutan- 
gulis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1011. Cucumber with round, 
angular Leaves, and a Fruit having acute Angles. This 
is the Cucumis Ægyptius rotundifolius. Tourn. Infl. 104. 
Round leaved Ægyptian Cucumber, called Chate. 

The it Sort is the Cucumber generally cultivated for 
the Table, and is ſo well known as to need no Deſcrip- 
tion. The 2d Sort is the long Turkey Cucumber, which 
is alſo pretty well known in Eng/and. The Stalks and 
Leaves of this Sort are much larger than thoſe of the 
common Sort. The Fruit is generally twice the Length, 
and hath a ſmooth Rind; this is undoubtedly different 
from the common Sort, for I have cultivated it above 
30 Years, and have not found it alter. There are green 


, and white Fruit of this Sort, which differ but little except 


in their Colour, ſo I have not diſtinguiſhed them as diſ- 
tin Species; though. I have alſo found them keep their 
Difference from Seeds. The white is leſs watery than 
the green, ſo is generally better eſteemed. I have alſo 
received Seeds from China of another Sort, with a much 
longer Fruit, than the Turkey, but I have found this 
will degenerate in Time, and become more like the 
common Sort. , 

In Halland they cultivate a long white prickly Cu- 
cumber only, which is very different from the Turkey 
Cucumber, being near as rough as the common Sort, 
but this is not ſo hardy as our common Sort, ſo is not 
cultivated in England, but the Fruit is not ſo watery or 
full of Seeds as the common. 

The 3d Sort is rarely cultivated but in Botanick Gar- 
dens, the Fruit being very indifferent, and the Plants 
being tender, require a good Heat to bring them to Per- 
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fection in England; theſe Plants ramble very far, ſo muſt 
have much Room, and are not very fruitful. | 

The common Sort is cultivated in 3 different Seaſons : 
The 1ſt of which is on hot Beds under Garden Frames, 
for early Fruit ; the 2d under Bell or Hand Glaſſes, for 
the middle Crop; and the 3d in the common Ground, 
for a late Crop, or to pickle. 

I ſhall _ with giving Directions for raiſing Cu- 
cumbers early, which is what moſt Gentlemens Gar- 
deners have an Emulation to exceed each other in; and 
ſome have been at the Pains and Expence to have ripe 
Fruit in every Month of the Year; which is rather a 
Curioſity than any real Advantage ; for Cucumbers that 
are produced before April cannot be ſo wholeſome as 
thoſe that are later; for before the Sun hath Strength 
enough to warm the Beds through the Glaſſes in the 
Day Time, all the Heat muſt proceed from the Fermen- 
tation of the Dung, which muſt occaſion a very conſide- 
rable Steam, and the Air being pent up in the hot Bed, 
ſoon becomes rancid ; and the Steam of the Bed being 
by the Cold of the Night condenſed into large Drops of 

ater, theſe, being abſorbed or inſpired by the Plants, 
make the Fruit crude and unhealthy, eſpecially when” 
the Nights are very long. This, together with the great 
Expence and Trouble of procuring them earlier, having 
in ſome Meaſure got the better of Peoples Ambition, ſo 
that this is leſs practiſed than it hath been ſome Years 
ſince, but as there are many Perſons, who yet value 
themſelves on their Skill, in raiſing early Cucumbers, 
we may probably be cenſured for Deficiency in what 
they call an eſſential Part of Gardening, ſhould we omit 
the Method practiſed for raiſing theſe Fruit early in the 
Year. Therefore ſhall proceed to give ſuch Directions, 
as if carefully attended to. will not tail of Succeſs. 

Thoſe Perſons who are very deſirous to have early 
Cucumbers, generally ſow their Seeds before Chriſtmas, 
but the Generality of Gardeners 2 their 
Seeds into the hot Bed about Chriſtmas. here you 
have the Conveniency of a Stove for raiſing theſe Plants, 
it is attended with leſs Trouble than a common hot Bed, 
and is a much ſurer Method, becauſe the Plants will have 
a much greater Share of Air, which will alſo be leſs 
mixed with damp or rancid Vapours, for by the Heat of 
the Fires, theſe will be diſſipated, and the Temperature 
of the Air is kept more equal than can be done with all 

ſſible Care in a hot Bed, at a Seaſon when we enjoy 
— little Sun; therefore where there is this Convenience, 
the Seeds ſhould be ſown in ſmall Pots, filled with light 
dry Earth and plunged into the Tan Bed, in the warmeſt 
Part of the Stove. The Pots with Earth ſhould be 
plunged 3. or 4 Days before the Seeds are ſown, that the 

rth may be properly warmed to receive them ; the 
Seeds ſhould be at leaſt 3 or 4 Years old, but if older, 
provided it will grow, it will be the better; if the Seeds 


are good, the Plants will begin to appear in about a 


Week or nine Days, at which Time there muſt be as 
many Halfpenny Pots filled with dry light Earth, as 
there are Plants deſigned for planting (always allowing 
for Loſs; ſo that where 24 Plants are wanting, there 
ſhould be 30 raiſed); theſe Pots ſhould be plunged into 
the Bark Bed, that the Earth may be warmed to reagive | 
the Plants, which ſhould be pricked into theſe Pots, as 
ſoon as the two firſt ay are raiſed above Ground; 
aa into 


rr 
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into each of theſe Pots, may be two or three Plants 
pricked, but when they have taken Root, and are fate, 
one or 1wo of the worſt thould be drawn out, being care- 
ful not to diſturb the Roots of thoſe which are left. If 
the Plants are deſigned to be ſoon ridged out, there may 
be two left in each Pot; but when they are to remain 
ſome Time before they are put out for good, there 
ſnould but one Plant be left in the Pots. In the Manage- 
ment of theſe Plants there muſt be great Care taken, not 
to give them too much Water, and it will be very pro- 
per to put the Water into the Stove, ſomè Hours before 
it is uſed, that the Cold may be taken off, but there muſt 
be Caution uſed, not to make it too warm, for that will 
deſtroy the Plants; they muſt alſo be guarded from the 
Moiſture which frequently drops from the Glaſſes of the 
Stove, which is very deſtructive to theſe Plants while 

opng ; as theſe Plants muſt not be kept too long in the 
Stove left they become troubleſome to the Ananas, fo 
there ſhould be a proper Quantity of new Dung pre- 


pared for making a hot Bed to receive them; this muſt 


be in Proportion to the Quantity of Holes or Plants in- 
tended: For a middling Family 6 or 9 Lights of Cu- 
cumbers will be ſufficient, and for a large one double the 
Quantity; but the Beds where they are deſigned to re- 
main, need not be made ſo ſoon, but rather a ſmall Bed 
of two Lights, in which the Plants may be trained up, 
till they have acquired a greater Share of Strength; and 
for this Bed, three good Cart Loads of Dung will be ſuf- 
ficient. This ſhould be new, and not too full of Straw, 
ner-ſhould it want a proper Portion, this ſhould be well 
mixed together and thrown in a Heap mixing ſome Sea 
Coal Aſhes with it; after it hath lain in a has a few 
Pays, and has fermented, it ſhould be carefully turned 
over and mixed, laying it up again in a Heap, and if there 
is a great Share of Straw in it, there may be a Neceſſity 
for turning it over a third Time after having lain a few 
Pays ; this will rot the Straw and mix it thoroughly with 
the Dung, ſo there will be leſs Danger of its burning af- 
terward when the Bed is made, which ſhould be done, 
when the Dung is in proper Order. The Place where 
the hot Bed is made ſhould be well ſheltered by Reed 
Hedges, and the Ground ſhould be dry; then there 
mould be a Trench made in the Ground, of a proper 
Length and Breadth, and a Foot deep at leaſt ; into which 
the Dung ſhould be wheeled and carefully ſtirred up and 
mixed, ſo that no Part of it ſhould be left unſeparated, 
for where there is not this Care taken, the Bed will ſet- 
tle unequally; there ſhould alſo be great Care taken to 
teat the Dung down cloſe in every Part of the Bed alike ; 
when the Bed is made, the Frame and Glaſſes ſhould be 
put upon it to keep ont the Rain, but there ſhould be no 
Earth laid upon the Dung, till 2 or 3 Days after, that 
the Steam of the Dung may have Time to evaporate : 
Ff there ſhould be any Danger of the Bed burning, it will 
he proper to lay ſome ſhort old Dung, or ſome Neats 
Dung, over the Top of the hot Dung about 2 Inches 
chick, which will keep down the Heat, and prevent the 
Earth from being burnt ; after this there ſhould be a ſuf- 
ficient Number of three Farthing Pots placed upon the 
Bed, filled with light dry Earth, and all the Interſtices 
between them, filled up with any common Earth : In 
two or three Days, the Earth in theſe Pots will be of a 


proper Temperature of Warmth to receive the Plants, 
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which ſhould be then turned out of the Halfpenny pots 
preſerving the Ball of Earth to their Roots, and Planted 
into the three Farthing Pots ; then a little Water ſhould 
be given them to ſettle the Earth about their Roots, be- 
ing careful not to give them too much Wet, and a 
theſe will have ſuch large Balls of Earth to their Roots 
they will not feel their Movement, therefore will not 
require ſhading from the Sun; but the Glaſſes ſhould 
be raiſed up a little, on the contrary Side from the Wing, 
to let the Steam of the Bed paſs off, and they ſhould be 
frequently turned in the Day Time, that the Wet occa- 
ſioned by the Steam, may be dried, otherwiſe the Moif. 
ture will fall on the Plants, which will be very injurious 
to them. If the Bed ſhould heat too violently, fo as to 
endanger ſcalding the Roots of the Plants, the Pots may 
be raiſed fo as to allow of a little Hollow at their Bot- 
toms, which will effectually prevent it; and as the Heat 
declines, ſo the Pots may be ſettled down again: The 
Glaſſes of the hot Bed ſhould be well covered with Mats 
every Night to keep the Bed in a proper Temperature 
of Heat, and great Care muſt be taken to admit freſh 
Air every Day to the Plants; to guard againſt the cold 
Winds, which uſually blow at that Seaſon; ſo that a 
Mat, or Canvaſs ſhould be hung over the Opening made 
by raiſing the Glaſſes, to prevent thecold Air from ruſh. 
ing in too violently, and the Glaſſes ſhould always be 
raiſed on that Side which is contrary to the Wind. The 
Plants will alſo require to be frequently watered, but it 
muſt be cautiouſly given them at this Seaſon, and the 
Water ſhould not be cold, but either placed in a Stove, 
or put into a warm Heap of Dung, to take off the Chill 
from it, before it is uſed. 

If the Weather ſhould prove bad, and the Heat of the 
Bed decline, there ſhould be ſome hot Dung laid round 
the Sides of-the Bed to renew the Heat, which muſt not 
be ſuffered to fail, for as the Plants have been tenderly 
brought up, ſo they muſt not ſuffer from Cold, for that 
will ſoon deſtroy them. 

In this Bed the Plants may remain about three Weeks, 
in which Time if they have been properly managed, 
they will have obtained ſufficient Strength to put out for 
good, therefore a proper Quantity of Dung ſhould have 
been mixed and turned ready for making the Beds. 
The uſual Quantity allowed for the Beds at this Seaſon, 
is one good Cart Load, to each Light; this ſhould be 
well mixed and turned over in the Manner before di- 
refed, then a Trench ſhould be dug in the Ground, of 
the Length and Width of the intended Bed, into which 
the Dung ſhould be wheeled, and properly worked ac- 
cording to the above Directions, and ſome old Dung, or 
Neats Dung ſpread over the Top ; the Frames and 
Glaſſes ſhould then be put on the Bed, which ſhould be 
raiſed every Day to let the Steam of the Dung paſs off, 
and in about three Days the Bed will be in a proper Tem- 
perature of Heat to receive the Plants; at which Time 
the Dung ſhould be covered over with dry Earth about 
two Inches thick, and in the Middle of the Bed, it ſhould 
be an Inch thicker, this ſhould be laid upon the Dung, 
at leaſt twenty-four Hours before the Plants are removed 
into the Bed, that the Earth may be properly warmed; 
then the Plants ſhould be carefully ſhaken out of the 
Pots, preſerving all the Earth to their Roots, and placed 


on the Top of the Earth in the Middle of the Bed. 
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Three of theſe Plants will be fufficient for each Light, 
and theſe ſhould be placed at about 7 br 8 Inches aſun- 
der, not all their Roots together as is too often practiſed. 
When the Plants are thus ſituated in the Bed, the Earth 
which was laid an Inch thicker in the Middle of the Bed, 
ſhould be drawn up round the Ball which remained to 
the Roots of the Plants, into which their Roots will 
ſoon ſtrike ; there ſhould always be a Magazine of good 
Farth laid under Cover to keep it dry, for earthing theſe 
Beds, for if it is taken up wet, it will chill the Beds, and 
occalion great Damps, therefore it is quite neceſſary to 
have a ſufficient Quantity of Earth prepared long before 
it is uſed. When the Plants are thus ſettled, they muſt 
have proper Air and Water, according as they may re- 
quire, being careful not to admit too much cold Air, or 
give too much Water; the Glaſſes ſhould alſo be well 
covered with Mats every Night, to keep up the Warmth 
of the Bed, and ſome freſh Earth ſhould be pur into the 
Bed at different Times, which ſhould be laid at ſome 
Diſtance from the Roots of the Plants, till it is warmed, 
and then ſhould be drawn up round the Heap of Earth 
in which the Plants grow, to increaſe the Size; this 
ſhould be raiſed to the full Height of the former Ball, 
that the Roots of the Plants may more eaſily ſtrike into 
it; dy this Method of ſupplying the Earth, the whole Sur- 
face of the Beds will be covered 9 or 10 Inches with Earth, 
which will be of great Service to the Roots of the Plants, 
for where the Earth is very ſhallow, the Leaves of the 
Plants will always hang in the Heat of the Day unleſs 
they are ſhaded; and the Plants will require more Wa- 
ter to keep them alive, than is proper to.give them ; 
therefore it will be found much the better Way to allow 
a proper Depth of Earth to the Beds: But the Reaſon 
of not laying the 8 Ac Earth on the Bed when it 
is firſt made, is that the Dung ſhould not be too much 
chilled by it, or that the Earth may not be burned, 
which might be endangered, were the whole Thickneſs 
to be laid on at once; beſides, by thus gradually apply- 
ing the Earth, it will be freſh, and much better for the 
Roots of the Plants, than that which has been long on 
the Bed, and has been too much moiſtened by the Steam 
ariſing from the Dung. 

If the Heat of the Bed ſhould decline, there ſhould 
be ſome hot Dung laid round the Side of the Bed to re- 
new the Heat, for if that ſhould fail at the Time when 
the Fruit appears, they will fall off and periſh, therefore 
this muſt be carefully regarded ; and when the Plants 
have put out Side Branches (which the Gardeners 
call Runners) they ſhould be properly placed, and peg- 

ed down with ſmall forked Sticks to prevent their r:- 
ing up to the Glaſſes, and alſo from croſſing and entang- 
ling with each other, ſo that when they are properly 
directed at firſt, there will be no Neceſſity of twiſting 
and tumbling the Plants afterward, which is always 
hurtful to them. 

When the Earth of the Bed is laid the full Thickneſs, 
it will be neceſſary to raiſe the Frames, otherwiſe the 
Glaſſes will be too cloſe to the Plants, but when this is 
done, there muſt be Care taken to ſtop the Earth very 
cloſe round the Sides of the Frame, to prevent the cold 
Air from entering under them. The Watering and 
admitting freſh Air muſt be ggiligently attended to, 
otherwiſe the Plants will be ſoon deſtroyed, for a little 
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Negle& either of admitting Air, or letting in too much, 
or by over watering, or ſtarving the Plants, will very 
ſoon deſtroy them paſt Recovery. 

When the Fruit appears upon the Plants, there will 
alſo appear many male Flowers on different Parts of the 
Plant, theſe may at firſt Sight be diſtinguiſhed ; for the 
female Flowers have the young Fruit ſituated under the 
Flowers, but the male have none, but theſe have three 
Stamina in their Center with their Summits which are 
loaded with a golden Powder, this is deſigned to impreg- 
nate the female Flowers ; and when the Plants are fully- 
expoſed to the open Air, the ſoft Breezes of Wind con- 
vey this Farina or male Powder from the male to the 
female Flowers, but in the Frames, where the Air is 
frequently too much excluded at this Seaſon, the Fruic 
often drops off for Want of it: And I have often ob- 
ſerved the Bees that have crept into the Frames when 
the Glaſſes have been raiſed to admit the Air,- have ſup- 
plied the Want of thoſe gentle Breezes of Wind ; by 
carrying the Farina of the male Flowers on their hind 
Legs into the female Flowers, where a ſufficient Quan- 
tity of it has been left to impregnate them. For as the 
Bees make their Wax of the Farina or male Powder of 
Flowers, ſo they ſearch all the Flowers indifferently to 
find it; and I have obſerved them come out of ſome 
Flowers with their hind Legs loaded with it, -and going 
immediately into other Flowers which have none, they 
have ſcattered a ſufficient Quantity of this Farina about 
the Style of the female Flowers to impregnate and ren- 
der them prolifick. Theſe Inſects have taught the Gar- 
deners a Method to ſupply the Want of free Air, which 
is ſo neceſſary for the Performance of this in the natural 
Way ; this is done by carefully gathering the male 
Flowers, at the Time whea this Farina is fully formed, 
and carrying them to the female Flowers, turning them 
down over them, and with the Nail of one Finger gently 
ſtriking the Outſide of the male, ſo as to cable the 
Powder on the Summits to ſcatter into the female 
Flowers, and this is found to be ſufficient to impregnate 
them, ſo that by practiſing this Method, the Gardeners 
have now arrived at a much greater Certainty than for- 
merly to procure an early Crop of Cucumbers and Me- 
lons, and by this Method the Floriſts have arrived to 
2 Certainty of procuring new Varieties of Flowers 
rom Seeds, which is done by mixing the Farina of 
different Flowers with each other. 

When the Fruit of the Cucumbers are thus fairly ſet, 
if the Bed is of a proper Temperature of Warmth, 
they will ſoon ſwell, and become fit for Uſe, ſo all that 
is neceſſary to be obſerved, is to water the Plants pro- 
perly, which ſhould be done, by ſprinkling the Water 
all over the Bed; for the Roots of the Plants will ex- 
tend themſelves to the Side of the Beds; therefore 
thoſe who are inclined to continue thefe Plants as long 


as poſſible in Vigour, ſhould add a ſufficient "Thickneſs 


of Dung and Earth all round the Sides of the Beds, ſo as 
to enlarge them to near double their firſt Width; this 
will ſupply Nouriſhment to the Roots of the Plants, 
whereby they may be continued fruitful great Part of 
the Summer; whereas, when this is not practiſed, the 
Roots of the Plants, when they have reached the Side 
of the Beds, are dried by the Wind and Sun, fo that the 
Plants languiſh and decay long before their Time. 
Aaa2 Thoſe 
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Thoſe Gardeners, who are fond of producing early 
Cucumbers, generally leave 2 or 3 of their early Fruit, 
which are ſituated upon the main Stem of the Plant 
near the Root for Seed, which, when fully ripe, they 
carefully ſave to a properAge for Sowing, and by this Me- 
thod they find a great Improvement is made of the Seed, 
and this they always uſe for their early Crops only, tor 


the ſucceeding Crops do not deſerve ſo much Care and 


Attention. 

I have here . mentioned the Method of raiſing the 
young Cucumber Plants in Stoves, for as theſe Conveni- 
encies are now generally made in curious Kitchen Gar- 
dens in moſt Parts of England, ſo this Method may 
be more univerſally practiſed; but in ſuch Gardens 
where there are no Stoves, the Seeds ſhould be ſown up- 
on a well prepared hot Bed; and here it will be the beſt 
Way to ſow the Seeds in ſmall Halfpenny Pots, becauſe 
theſe may be eaſily removed from one Bed to another if 
the Heat ſhould decline, or, on the contrary, if the Heat 
ſhould be too great, the Pots may be raiſed up, which 
will prevent the Seed or the young Plants from being 
injured thereby. When the Plants are come up as was 


before directed, there ſhould be a freſh hot Bed prepar- 


ed, with a ſufficient Number of Halfpenny Pots plung- 
ed therein ready to receive the Plants, which muſt be 
planted into them in the ſame Manner as was before di- 
rected; and the After-management of the Plants muſt 
be nearly the ſame; but as the Steam of the hot Bed 
frequently occaſions great Damps, there muſt be great 
Care to turn and wipe the Glaſſes frequently, to pre- 
vent the condenfed Moiſture falling on the Plants, which 
is very deſtructive to them. There muſt alſo be great 
Attention to the admitting freſh Air at all proper Times, 
as alſo to be careful in keeping the Bed to a proper 
Temperature of Heat, for as there is a Want of Fire to 
warm the Air, ſo that muſt be ſupplied by the Heat of 
Dung, afterward theſe Plants muſt be ridged out, in the 
ſame Manner as before directed. 

If the Bed is of a good Temper for Heat, your Plants 
will take Root in leſs than 24 Hours; after which Time 
you mult be careful to let in a little Air, at ſuch Times 
when the Weather will permit, and alſo to turn the 
Glaſſes upſide down every Day to dry; for the Steam of 
the Bed, condenſing on the Glaſſes, will fall down upon 
the Plants, and be very injurious to them ; and there- 
fore whenever the Weather 1s ſo bad as not to permit 
the Glaſſes to lie turned long, you ſhould at leaſt turn 
them once or twice a Day, and 5 U off the Moiſture 
with a woollen Cloth; but you muſt alſo be very careful 


how you let in too much cold Air, which is equally de- 


ſtructive to the tender Plants; therefore, io avoid this, 
it is a very good Method to faſten before the upper 
Side of the Frame, where the Air is ſuffered to enter 
the Bed, a Piece of coarſe Cloth, or a Mat, fo that 


' the Air which enters may paſs through that, which will 


render it leſs injurious to your Plants. 
You muſt alſo be very cautious in giving Water to 
the Plants while young; and whenever this is done, it 


ſhould be ſparingly, and the Water ſhould be placed 


either into a Heap of Dung, or in ſome other warm 
Place, for ſome Time before it is uſed, ſo as to be near- 
ly of a Temperature for Warmth with the incloſed Air 


of the hot Bed; and as the Plants advance in Height, 
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you ſhould have a little dry ſifted Earth always ready 
to earth up their Shanks, which will great! ſfrengthen 
them. You muſt alſo be very careful to Arc up the 
Heat of the Bed; which, if you ſhould find decline, you 
muſt lay a little freſh Litter round about the Sides of 
it and keep the Glaſſes well covered in the Nights, or 
in bad Weather; but if, on the other Hand, your Bed 
fhould prove too hot, you ſhould thruſt a large Stake 
into the Side of the Dung in 2 or 3 Places, almoſt to 
the Middle of the Bed, which will make large Holes, 
through which the greateſt Part of the Steam will paſ, 
off without aſcending to the Top of the Bed; an! 
when you find it has anſwered your Purpoſe by lack. 
ing the Heat of your Bed, you muſt ſtop them up 
again with Dung. 

Theſe Directions, if carefully attended to, will be 
ſufficient for raifing the Plants in the firſt Bed; you 
mult therefore, when you perceive the third, or rough 
Leaf begin to appear, prepare another Heap of freſh 
Dung, which ſhould be mixed with Aſhes, as before 
directed; this ſhould be in Quantity according to the 
Number of Holes you intend to make. The common 
Allowance for ridging out the earlieſt Plants is, one 
Load to each Light, or Hole, ſo that the Bed will be 
near 3 Feet thick in Dung, but for ſuch as are not ridg- 


ed out till March, a Loads of Dung will be ſufficient 


for 3 Holes, for I could never obſerve any Advantage in 
making theſe Beds ſo thick with Dung as ſome People 
do; their Crops are ſeldom beitet, if ſo good, as thoſe 
which are of a moderate Subſtance ; nor are they for- 
warder, and the Fruit is rarely ſo fair, nor do the Vines 
continue ſo long in Health. | 
In making theſe Beds, you muſt carefully mix the 
Dung, ſhaking it well with the Fork, ſo as not to leave 
any Clods unſeparated, as alſo to beat it down pretty 
cloſe, to prevent the Steam from riſing too haſtily ; you 
muſt alſo be careful to lay it very even, and to beat, or 
preſs down the Dung equally in every Part of the Bed, 
otherwiſe it will ſettle in Holes, which will be ve 
hurtful. When you finiſh laying the Dung, you mul 
make a Hole exactly in the Midd e of each Light, about 
a Foot deep, and 8 or 9 Inches over; theſe Holes muſt 
be filled with light freſh Earth, which ſhould be ſcreened 
to take out all large Stones, Clods, &c. laying it up in 
an Hill; and in the Middle of each, thruſt in a Stick 
about 18 Inches long, which ſhould ſtand as a Mark to 
find the exact Place where the Hole is; then earth the 
Bed all over about 3 Inches thick, leveling it ſmooth, 
and afterwards ſet the Frame upon it, covering it with 
Glaſſes; but if there is any Apprehenſion of the Dung 
heating too violently, the Earth ſhould not be laid upon 
the Bed until the Heat is ſomewhat abated, which will 
be ina few Days, and then the Earth may be laid upon 
the Bed by Degrees, covering it at firſt one Inch thick, 
and a Week or 10 __ after another Inch in Thick- 
neſs may be laid on, but there ſhould be the whole 
Thickneſs of Earth laid upon the Bed before the Vines 
begin to run; and if this Thickneſs of Earth is at laſt 
5 or 6 Inches, the Vines will grow the ſtronger for 
being ſo thick; for if the Roots are obſerved, they will 
be found to ſpread and cover the whole Bed as much as 
the Vines extend; and when the Earth is very ſhallow, 
or too light, the Vines will hang their Leaves every 
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ady, Day, for Want of a ſufficient Depth of Earth to ſup- pruned, as is too often the Practice of unſkilful People, | 
then t their Roots; ſo that if they are not conſtantly, eſpecially when they are too luxuriant, which often hap- ; 
the and well watered, they will not have Strength to laſt pens when the Seeds were freſh, or of the laſt Year's 
you long, nor to produce fair Fruit, and the giving them faving, and the Plants in good Heart. If this ſhould | 
es of too much Water is not ſo proper, nor will it anſwer happen to be the Caſe, it would be very proper to pull 
, Or near ſo well, as the giving a Depth of Earth upon the up one or two of the Plants, before they have run ſo far | 
Bed Dung. | as to entangle with the others; for it often happens, that : 
take In 4 or 5 Days Time your Bed will be in fit Order to 2 or 3 Plants are better than 4 or 5, when they are vi- 
ſt to receive your Plants, of which you may eaſily judge by | gy for when the Frame is too much crouded with | 
oles, pulling out one of the Sticks which was put in the Mid- ines, the Fruit is ſeldom good, nor in ſuch Plenty, as | 
paſs dle of the Holes, and feeling the lower Part of it, which when there is a moderate Quantity of Shoots; for the 
an! will ſatisfy you what Condition your Bed is in; then Air being hereby excluded from the Fruit, they often | 
ack- ou muſt flir up the Earth in the Middle of the Hole ſpot and decay, or fall off very young. 5 
| up with your Hand, breaking all Clods, and removing all You muſt alſo be very careful to cover the Glaſſes 1 
large Stones, making the Earth hollow in form of a every Night when your Fruit begins to appear, alſo to T 
be Baſon ; into each of theſe Holes you muſt plant 4 Plants, lay a little freſh Litter, or Mowing of Graſs round the k 
you in doing which, obſerve to make the Holes for the Plants Sides of the Bed, to add a freſh Heat thereto; for if the ; 
ugh a little ſlanting towards the Middle of the Baſon, eſpe- Heat of the Bed be ſpent, and the Nights prove cold, | 
reſh cally if your Plants are long ſhanked ; this is intended the Fruit will fall away, and come to nothing; and when 
fore to place the Roots of the Plants as far as poſſible from the Sun is extreme hot, in the Middle of the Day, you 
the the Dung, to which if they approach too near, the lower muſt cover the Glaſſes with Mats to ſhade the Vines ; 
mon Part of their Roots is ſubject to be burned off; then for although they delight in Heat, yet the direct Rays of 
one ſettle the Earth gently to each Plant, and, if the Earth the Sun, when it has great Force, are very injurious, by 
| be is dry, it will be proper to give them a little Water either ſcorching thoſe Leayes which are near the Glaſſes, 
idg- (which ſhould. be warmed to the Temper of the Bed, as or by cauſing too great a Perſpiration, whereby the ex- 
lent before directed); and if the Sun ſhould appear in the treme Parts of theShoots and the large Leaves, are left de- 
e in Middle of the Day, they ſhould be ſhaded with Mats ſtitute of Nouriſhment, and Fruit will be a at Stand, and 
ople until the Plants have taken Root, which will be in 2 or often turn yellow before it arrives at half its Growth. 
hoſe 3 Days; after which, you muſt let them "_y as At this Time, when your Vines are ſpread, ſo as to 
for- much of the Sun as poſſible, obſerving to turn the Lights cover the hot Bed, it will be of great Service, when you 
ines in the Day Time to dry, as alſo to give a little Air water them, to ſprinkle them all over gently ſo as not 
whenever « 6 Weather will permit. to hurt the Leaves, but obſerve to do this not at a Time 
the You muſt alſo obſerve to keep the Glaſſes covered when the Sun is very hot, for hereby I have known a 
cave every Night, and in bad Weather, but be very careful whole Bed of Cucumberꝭ ſpoiled; for the Water remain- 
etty not to keep them covered too cloſe, eſpecially while the ing upon the Surface of the Leaves in Drops, doth col- 
you Bed has a great Steam in it, which will cauſe a Damp to lect the Rays of the Sun as it were to a Focus, and ſo 
, or ſettle upon the Plants, which, for want of Air to keep ſcorches them, that in one Day's Time they have, from- 
Zed, the Fluid in Motion, will ſtagnate and rot them. a bright green, become the Colour of brown Paper. The 
8 When your Plants are grown 4 or 5 Inches high, you Watering of the Beds all over will be of great Service, 
nu muſt, with ſome ſlender forked Sticks, incline them to- by giving Nouriſhment, to thoſe Roots, which by this 
out ward the Earth, each one a ſeparate Way; but this Time will have extended themſelves all over the Bed; 
nuſt muſt be done gently at firſt, leſt by forcing them too and if the Warmth of the Bed ſhould now decline, it 
ned much, you ſhould ſtrain or break the tender Veſlels, will be of great Service to add a Lining of freſh Dung 
pin which would be very hurtful to them. In this Man- round the Sides of the Beds, to give a new Heat to- 
tick ner, you ſhould, from Time to Time, obſerve to peg them; for as the Nights are often cold at this Seaſon,, 
« to down the Runers as they are produced, laying each in where the Beds have not a kindly Warmth left in them, 
the exact Order, ſo as not to interfere or croſs each other; the Fruit will frequently drop off the Vines, when grown 
oth, nor ſhould you ever after remove them from their Pla- to the Size of a little Finger; and if upon this Lining of 
vith ces, or handle them too roughly, whereby the Leaves Dung there is a "Thickneſs of ſtrong Earth laid for the 
ung may be broken or diſplaced, which is alſo equally inju- Roots of the Plants to run into, it will. greatly ſtrengthen 
pon rious to them; but whenever you have Occaſion to weed them, and continue the Plants in Vigour a much longer 
will the Bed between the Plants, do it with great Care, hold- Time than they otherwiſe will do; for the Roots of. 
pon ing the Leaves aſide with one Hand, while with the theſe Plants extend to a great Diſtance when they have 
ick, other you pull out the Weeds. Room, which they cannot have in a Bed not more than 
ick- In about a Month after they are ridged out, you may 5 Feet wide; ſo that when they have no greater Ex- 
ꝛole expect to ſee the Beginnings of Fruit; theſe very often tent for their Roots, the Plants will not continue in Vi- 
ines are preceded by male Flowers, which many People are gour above 5 or 6 Weeks, which, if they have a Depth 
laſt ſo ignorant as to pull off, calling them falſe Bloſſoms, and Extent of Earth, will continue 3 Months in bear- 
for but this Lam fully convinced, by the man Experiments, ing, ſo where there are ſeveral Beds made near each. 
will is wrong}; for theſe Flowers are of abſolute Service to other, it will be the beſt Way to fill up the Bottom of 
2 as promote the Welfare of the Fruit, which, when theſe the Alleys between them with warm Dung, ard cover 
ow, male Flowers are entirely taken off, very often falls a= that with a proper Thickneſs of Earth, ſo as to raiſe 


ery way, and comes to nothing; nor ſhould the Vines be them to the Level of the Beds. 'Theſ 
, | | | * 
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Theſe Directions, with diligent Obſervation, will be 
ſuſſicient for the Management of this Crop of Cucum- 
bers; and Vines thus treated will continue to ſupply you 
with Fruit till the Beginning of July, by which Time 
the ſecond Crop will come to bear ; the ſowing and ma- 
vaging of which is what I ſhall next proceed to. 

About the Middle of March, or a little later, accord- 
ing to the Earlineſs of the Seaſon, you muſt put in your 
Seeds, either under a Bell Glaſs, or in the upper Side of 
your early hot Bed ; and when the Plants are come up, 
they ſhould be pricked upon another moderate hot Bed, 
which ſhould be covered with Bell or Hand Glaſles, 
placed as cloſe as poſſible to each other; the Plants 
ſhould alſo be pricked at about 2 Inches Diſtance from 
each other, obſerving to water and ſhade them until they 
have taken Root, which will be in a very ſhort Time. 
This is to be underſtood of ſuch Places where a great 
Quanrity of Plants are required, which is conſtantly the 
Caſe in the Kitchen Gardens near Londm; but where 
it is only for the Supply of a Family, there may be 
Plants enough raiſed on the upper Side of the Beds 
where the firſt Crop is growyng ; or if the Vines ſhould 
have extended themſelves ſo far as to cover the whole 
Bed, whereby there will not be Room to prick the 
Plants, a ſingle Light will contain a ſufficient Number 


of Plants, while young, to plant out in Ridges, as will 


ſupply the largeſt Family with Cucumbers during the 
latter Seaſon. You muſt alſo cover the Glaſſes with 
Mats every Night, or in very bad Weather ; but in the 
Day Time, when the Weather is hot, you muſt raiſe 
the Glaſſes with a Stone on the oppoſite Side from the 
Wind, to give Air to the Plants, which will greatly 
ſtrengthen them; you muſt alſo water them as you ſhall 
find they require it, but this muſt be done ſparingly 
while the Plants are young. 

The Middle of April the Plants will be ſtrong enough 
to ridge out, you muſt therefore be provided with a 
Heap of new Dung, in Proportion to the Quantity of 
Holes you intend to plant, allowing one Load to fix 
Holes. When your — is fit for Uſe, you muſt dig 


.a Trench about 2 Feet 4 Inches wide, and in Length 


juſt as you pleaſe, or the Place will allow; and if the 
Soil be dry, it ſhould be 10 Inches deep, but if wet, 
very little in the Ground, leveling the Earth in the Bot- 
tom; then put in your Dung, obſerving to ſtir and mix 


every Part of it as directed for the firſt hot Beds, lay- 


ing it cloſe and even. 

When this is done, you muſt make Holes about 8 
Inches over, and 6 Inches deep, juſt in the Middle of the 
Ridge, and 3 Feet and a Half Diſtance from each other 
and if there be more than one Ridge, the Diſtance of 
thoſe ought to be 8 Feet and a Half from each other; 
then fill the Holes with light Earth, putting a Stick 
into the Middle of each for a Mark, and afterwards cover 
the Ridge over with Earth about 4 Inches thick, laying 
the Farth the ſame Thickneſs round the Sides. hen 
the Earth is leveled ſmooth, you muſt ſet the Glaſſes on 
the Holes, leaving them cloſe down about 24 Hours, in 
which Time the Earth in the Holes will be warmed ſuf- 
ficiently to receive the Plants; then with your Hand ſtir 


up the Earth in the Holes, making it hollow in form of 


a Baſon; into each of which you ſhould plant 4 Plants, 
obſerving to water and ſhade them until they have taken 


** 
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Root, after which Time yon muſt be careful to give 
them a litile Air by raiſing the Glaſſes on the oppcſite 
Side to the Wind, in Proportion to the Heat of the 
Weather, as alto to water them as you ſhall ſee 1 
require it; but you muſt only raiſe the Glaſſes in the 
Middle of the Day, until the Plants fill the Glaſſes, at 
which Time you ſhould raiſe the Glaſſes with a forked 
Stick on ihe South Side in Height proportionable to 
the Growth of the Plants, that they may not be ſcorch- 
ed by the Sun; this alſo will harden and prepare the 
Plants to endure the open Air, but you ſhould not ex- 
poſe them too ſoon thereto, for it often happens, that 
there are Morning Froſts in May, which are many 
Times deſtructive to theſe Plants when expoſed thereto; 
it is therefore the ſureſt Method to preſerve them un- 
der the Glaſſes as long as they can be kept in without 
Prejudice to the Plants; and if the Glaſſes are raiſed 
with two Bricks on the Backſide, and the forked Stick 
on. the other Side, they may be kept in a great while 
without Danger. 
owards the latter End of May, when the Weather 

appears ſettled and warm, you ſhould turn your Plants 
down gently out of the Glaſs, but do not perform this 
in a very dry hot ſunny Day, but rather when there is 
a cloudy Sky, and an Appearance of Rain; you muſt in 
doing this raiſe the Glaſſes either upon Bricks, or forked 
Sticks, whereby they may ſtand ſecure at about 4 or 5 
Inches high from the Ground, that the Plants may lie 
under them without bruifing; nor ſhould you take 
the Glaſſes quite away till the latter End of June, or 
the Beginning of July, for theſe will preſerve the Moi- 
ſture much longer to their Roots than if they were 
quite expoſed to the open Air; about 3 Weeks after 
you have turned the Plants out of the Glaſſes, they 
will have made a conſiderable Progreſs eſpecially if the 
Weather has been favourable, at which Time you 
ſhould dig up the Spaces of Ground between the Ridges, 
laying it very even ; then lay out the Runners of the 

ines in exact Order, and be careful in this Work not 
to diſturb the Vines too much, nor to bruiſe or break 
the Leaves; this Digging of the Ground will looſen it, 
and thereby render it eaſy for the Roots of the Plants 
to ſtrike into it, as alſo render the Surface of the Earth 
more agreeable to the Vines that run upon it, After this 
there will be no farther Care needful, but only to keep 
them clear from Weeds, and to water them as often as 
they require, which they will ſoon ſhew, by the hanging 
of their greater Leaves. The Ridges, thus managed, 
will continue to produce large Quantities of Fruit from 
June until the latter End of Auguſt, after which Time 
the Coldneſs of the Seaſon renders them unwholeſome, 
eſpecially if the Autumn proves wet. 

From thefe Ridges People commonly preſerve their 
Cucumbers for Seed, by making Choice of 2 or 3 of the 
faireſt Fruit upon each Hole, never leaving above one 


= a Plant, and that ſituated near the Root of it; for 


you leave more, they will weaken the Plant ſo much, 
that your other Fruit will be ſmall, and fewer in Num- 
ber: But thoſe Perſons who value themſelves upon pro- 
ducing Cucumbers very early, commonly leave 3 or 4 


1 of the firſt Produce of their earlieſt Crop, 


en the Fruit is fair; and the Seeds of theſe early. 


Fruit are generally prefered to any other for * firſt 
'rop. 
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Crop. Theſe ſhould remain upon the Vines until the 
End of Auguſt, that the Seeds may be perfectly ripe ; 
and when you gather them from the Vines, it will be 
proper to ſet the Fruit in a Row upright againſt a Hedge 
or Wall, where they may remain until the outer Co- 
yer begins to decay; at which Time you ſhould cut 
them open, and ſcrape out the Seeds, together with 
the Pulp, into a Tub, which ſhould be afterwards co- 
vered with a Board, to prevent Filth from getting 
amongſt the Pulp. In this Tub it ſhould be ſuffered 
to remain 8 or 10 Days, obſerving to ſtir it well with a 
long Stick to the Bottom every Day, in order to rot 
the Pulp, that it may be eaſily ſeparated from the 
Seeds; then pour ſome Water into the Tub, ſtirring 
it well about, which will raiſe the Scum to the Top, 
but the Seeds will ſettle to the Bottom; ſo that by 2 or 
3 Times pouring in Water, and afterwards training it 
off from the Seeds, they will be perfectly cleared from 
the Pulp; then you ſhould ſpread the Seeds upon a 
Mat, which ſhould be expoſed to the open Air 3 or 4 
Days, until they are perfectly dry, when they may be 
put in Bags, and hung up in a dry Place, where Vermin 
cannot come to them, where they will keep good for 
ſeveral Years, but are generally preferred when 3 or 4 
Years old, being apt to produce leſs vigorous, but more 
fruitful Plants. | 

I ſhall, in the next Place, proceed to give Directions 
for managing Cucumbers for the laſt Crop, or what are 
generally called Picklers. 

The Seaſon for ſowing theſe is towards the latter 
End of May, when the Weather is ſettled. The Ground 
where theſe are commonly ſown, is between Cauliflow- 
ers, in wide Rows, between which are allowed 4 Feet 
and a Half Space when the Cauliflowers were planted. 
In theſe Rows you ſhould dig up ſquare Holes at about 3 
Feet and a Half. Diſtance from each other, breaking the 
Earth well with a Spade, and afterwards ſmoothing and 
hollowing it in the Form of a Baſon with your Hand; 
then put 8 or 9 Seeds in the Middle of each Hole, co- 
vering them over with Earth about half an Inch thick; 
and if it ſhould be very dry Weather, it will be proper 
to water the Holes gently in a Day or two after the 
Seeds are ſown, to facilitate their Germination. 

In five, or ſix Days, if the Weather be good, your 
Plants will begin to thruſt their Heads above Ground ; 
at which Time you ſhould be very careful to keep off 
the Sparrows, which. are very fond of the young tender 
Heads; and, if not prevented, will deſtroy your whole 
Crop: But as it is not above a Week that the Plants are 
in Danger, it will be no great Trouble to look after 
them during that Time; for when the Plants are come 
up, and have expanded their Seed Leaves, the Sparrows 
will not meddle with them. 

You muſt alſo be careful to water them gently, as 
you find the. Drought of the Seaſon may require; and 
when you perceive the third or rough Leaf of the Plants 
begin to appear, you mult pull out all the weakeſt Plants, 
leaving only four of the moſt promiſing and beſt ſituat- 
ed in each Hole, ſtirring the Farth round about them 
with a {mall Hoe to deſtroy the Weeds, and raiſe the Earth 
about the Shanks of the Flants, putting a little Earth 
between them, preſſing it gently down with your Hand, 
that the Plants may be thereby ſeparated from each 
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other to a greater Diſtance; then give them x little 
Water (if the Weather be dry) to ſetile the Earth about 
them, which you muſt afterwards repeat as often as 
you ſhall find it neceſſary, till being careful to keep the 
Ground clear from Weeds. 

When your Cauliflowers are quite drawn off the 
Ground from berween the Cucumbers, you muſt hoe 
and clean the Ground, drawing the Earth up round each 
Hole in Form of a Baſon, the better to contain the Wa- 
ter when it is given them; you muſt alſo lay out the 
Plants in exact Order as they are to run and extend, 


ſo that they may not interfere with each other; then lay 


a little Earth between the Plants left, prefling it down 
gently with your Hand, the better to ſpread them each 
Way, giving them a little Water to ſettle the Earth 
about them, repeating it as often as the Seaſon ſhall re- 
quire, and obſerving to keep the Ground clean from 
Weeds. The Plants, thus managed, will begin to pro- 
duce Fruit toward the latter End of July, when you may 


either gather them young for pickling, or ſuffer them 


to grow for large Fruit. 

The Quantity of Holes neceſſary for a Family, is a- 
bout 50 or 60; for if you have fewer, they will not 
poop enough at one gathering to make it worth the 

rouble and Expence of Pickling, without keeping 
them too long in the Houſe, for you cannot expect to 
gether more than 200 at each Time from fifty Holes ; 
but this may be done twice a Week during the whole 
Seaſon, which commonly laſts five Weeks; ſo that from 
fifty Holes you may reaſonably expect to gather about 
2000 in the Seaſon, which, if they are taken ſmall, will 
not be too many for a private Family. And if ſo many 
are not wanted, they may be left to grow to a proper 
Size for cating, 3 

CUCUMIS AGRESTIS. See Momordica. 

CUCURBITA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 968. Tourn. Infl. 
R. H. 107. the Gourd, in French Calibaſſe. 

The Charadſers are, 

It bath male and female Flowers in the ſame Plant. The 
Flowers have a BelE-fbaped Empale ment of one Leaf, whaſe 
Borders are terminated by 5 Briſtles ; ibe Flowers are 
Bell-ſhaped, adbering ts the . er. and are of one 
Petal, which is veined and rough, divided at the Top into 
5 Parts. The male Flowers have 3 Stamina, connefled at 
their Extremity, but are diſtin at their Baſe, where they 
adhere to the Empalement ; theſe are terminated by linear 
Summits running up and down, The female Flowers have 
a large G:rmen, ſituated under the Flaver, ſufporting a 


cenical trifid Style, crowned by a large trifid Stigma. The 


Germen becomes a large fleſby Fruit, having 3 {oft mem- 
branaceous Cells which are diflinft, inclaſing 2 Recos of 
Seeds which are bordered. 

1. CucurpiTa foltis ſubangulatis tamentofis, baſi ſub- 
tus biglandulofes, pomis lignofis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1010. 
Gourd with angular. woolly Leaves, having a glandu- 
lous Baſe, and a hard Shell to the Fruit. This is the 
Cucurbita longa folio molli, flare albo. T. B. 2. 221. Long 


Gourd with a ſoft Leaf and white Flower, commonly 


called the Long Gourd. 

2. CucurBiTA foliis lebte, pam, [evibus.. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 1010. Gourd with lobed Leaves and a ſmooth 
Fruit. This is the Cucarbita major rotunda, flore Iuteo, 
folio afpero. C. B. P. 213, Greater round Gourd, with 

| : a yellow 
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a yellow Flower and rough Leaf commonly called Pom- 
pion or Pumkin. | | 
3. Cucurrira feliis lobatic, pomis nodoſo-verrucoſes. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 1010. Gourd with lobed Leaves, and a 
warted knobby Fruit. This is the Cucurbita verrucoſa. 
J. B. 2. 222. Warted Gourd, 
4. CucursiTA foliis lobatis, caule erecto, pomis de- 
2 »-nodoſis, Lin. Sp. Plant. 1010. Gourd with lobed 
aves, an erect Stalk, and a depreſſed knotty Fruit. 
This is the Melopeps clypeiformis. C. B. P. 312. Melopepo 
having a Shield-ſhaped Fruit, commonly called Squaſh. 
5. CUCURBITA foliis lobatis aſperis, flore luteo, pomis 
Tizp:fis. Gourd with rough lobed Leaves, a yellow 
Flower, and Fruit having a hard Shell, commonly called 


5 Calabaſh. 


The-1it Sort is propagated in the Engliſh Gardens by 
Way of Ie but tbe Fruit is very rarely eaten 
here; though, if they are gathered when young, while 
their Skins are tender, and boiled, they have an agreeable 
Flavour. In the Eaſtern Countries they are very com- 
monly cultivated and ſold in the Markets for the Table, 
and are a great Part of the Food of the common People, 
from June to October. They are alſo eaten in both the 
Indies, where the Plants are cultivated, as culinary 3 and 
in thoſe Countries, where the Heat of their Summers is 
too great for many of our common Vegetables, theſe 
may be a very good Subſtitute. 

This Sort doth not vary like moſt of the others, but 
always produces the ſame ſhaped Fruit ; the Plants ex- 
tend to a great Length, if the Seaſon proves warm and 
favourable, and will then produce ripe Fruit ; but in 
cold Summers, the Fruit ſeldom grows to half its uſual 
Size; I have meaſured ſome of them when growin 
which were 6 Feet long, and a Foot and Half round; 
the Plants were near 20 Feet 'in Length: The Stalks 
and Leaves are covered with fine ſoft hairy Down; the 
Fiowers are large, white, and ſtand on long Foot Stalks, 


being reflexed at their Brim ; the Fruit is generally in- 
_ curved and crooked, and when ripe, is of a 


le yellow 
Colour. The Rind becomes hard, ſo that if the Seeds 
and Pulp are taken out, and the Shell dried, it will con- 
tain Water ; and in thoſe Countries where they are much 
cultivated, are uſed for many Purpoſes. 

The 2d Sort, which is commonly known by the Title 
of Pumpkin, is frequently cultivated by the Country 
People in Eng/and, who plant them on their Dunghills, 
where the Plants run over them, and ſpread to a great 
Diſtance ; when the Seaſons are favourable, they will 
produce plenty of large Fruit ; theſe they uſually ſuffer 
to grow to Maturity, then they cut open @ Hole on one 
Side, and take the Seeds out of the Pulp as clean as poſ- 
ſible, after which they fill the Shell with Apples ſliced, 
which they mix with the Pulp of the Fruit, and ſome 
add a little Sugar and Spice to it; then bake it in an 
Oven, and eat it as baked Apples ; but this is a ſtrong 
Food, and only fit for thoſe who labour hard, and can 
eaſily digeſt it. 

Theſe may be propagated by ſowing their Seeds in 
April, on a hot Bed; and when the Plants come up, 


they ſhould be tranſplanted on another moderate Bed, 


here they ſhould be brought up hardily, and have a 
reat deal of Air to ſtrengthen them; and when they 
N x Leaves, ſhould be tranſplanted into Holes 
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made on an old Dunghill, or fome ſuch Place, allowing 
them a great deal of Room to run, for ſome of the Sortz 
will ſpread to a great Diſtance. I have meaſured a ſingle 
Plant, which had run upwards of 40 Feet from the Hole, 
and produced a great Number of Side Branches; ſo that 
if the Plant had been encouraged, and all the Side 
Branches permitted to rèmain, I dare ſay it would have 
fairly overſpread 20 Rods of Ground; which, to ſome 
People, may ſeem like a Romance, yet I can affirm it to 
be Fact. But what is this to the Account printed in the 
Tranſactions of the Royal Society, communicated to them 
by Paul Dudley, Eſq; from New-England, wherein Men- 
tion is made of a ſingle Plant of this Kind, which, with- 
out any Culture, ſpread over a large Spot of Ground, 
and from which Plant were gathered 260 Fruits each, 
one with another, as big as a half Peck. 

There are ſeveral Varieties of this Fruit, which differ 
in Form and Size; but as theſe annually vary from Seeds, 
have omitted mentioning them, for they ſeldom con- 
tinue to produce the ſame Kinds of Fruit three Years 
together, 

The 3d Sort is very common in moſt Parts of America, 
where it is cultivated as a culinary Fruit ; of this Sort 
there are alſo ſeveral Varieties, which differ in Form and 
Size; ſome of theſe are flat, others round; ſome are 
ſhaped like a Bottle, and others are oblong, their outer 
Cover or Rind being white when ripe, and covered with 
large Protuberances or Warts. The Fruit are com- 
monly gathered when they are half grown, and boiled 
by the Inhabitants of America to eat as a Sauce with their 
Meat; but in England they are only cultivated for Cu- 
rioſity, few Perſons having a Reliſh for them here, where 
they have a great Variety of better eſculent Plants at the 
Seaſon, when theſe are fit for Uſe. Theſe may be pro- 
pagated as the 2d Sort. | 

The 4th Sort is alſo very common in North America, 
where it is cultivated for the ſame Purpoſes as the third. 
This very often grows with a ſtrong buſhy erect Stalk, 
without putting out Runners from the Side, as the other 
Sorts, but frequently varies ; for after it has been culti- 
vated a few Years in the ſame Garden, the Plants will 
become trailing like the others, and extend their Branches 
to as great Diſtance ; and yet I have known when Part 
of the Seeds, taken out from the ſame Fruit has been 
ſown in another Garden, at a conſiderable Diſtance, the 
Fruit have been the ſame, and the Plants have grown 
erect, when thoſe which were ſown in the ſame Garden, 
have produced trailing Plants with larger Fruit of a dit- 
ferent Shape. ? 3: 

The Fruit of the 5th Sort, hath a hard Shell when 
ripe like the 1ſt, which may be dried and preſerved many 

ears: Theſe are of very different Forms and Size; 
ſome are ſhaped like a Pear, and are no bigger than a 
large Catherine Pear ; ſome are as large as Quart Bottles, 
and almoſt of the ſame Form ; others are round, ſhaped 
like an Orange, and of the ſame Size and Colour, but 
theſe are very variable; for I have cultivated moſt of the 
Sorts near 40 Years, and have not been able with all 
ſſible Care to preſerve the Varieties longer than 2 or 3 
ears in the ſame Garden, without procuring freſh Seeds 
from ſome diſtant Place. Whether theſe Changes are 
brought about by the Admixture of the Farina with each 
other, or from what Cauſe I cannot ſay, becauſe I have 
| frequently 
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"ang frequently planted them at as great Diſtance from each rally turn backward at their Extremity ; the Flowers | 
4 other as I poſſibly could in the ſame Garden, and yet the grow in ſmall Umbels at the Top of the Stalks; theſe | 
Hoe Effect has been the ſame as when near. are compoſed of 5 unequal Petals, of a pale bluſh Co- | 
o that The 1ſt Sort requires to be treated more tenderly than lour, and are ſucceeded by long channeled aromatick 
Side the others, in order to procure ripe Fruit, ſo the Seeds Seeds. : : F 
have ſhould be ſown upon a moderate hot Bed in April, and The Seeds of this Plant is the only Part uſed in Medi- 
ſome the Plants afterward planted each into a Penny Pot, and cine; theſe are ranged among the greater hot Seeds; | 
tit to plunged into a very moderate hot Bed to bring them for- they conſiſt of very warm diſſolving Parts, and are 
n the ward ; but they muſt not be tenderly treated, for if they eſteemed good to expel Wind from the Stomach and ' 
them have not a large Share of free Air admitted every Day, Bowels, ſo are frequently put into Clyſters, and ſome- | 
Men- they will draw up weak. When the Plants are grown times given in Pou der; outwardly applied, they are of 
with. too large to be continued in the Pots, there ſhould be t Service to eaſe Pains of the Breaſt or Side. | 
und Holes = where they are deſigned to grow, and 3 or 4 This Plant is propagated for Sale in the Ifland of | 
* Barrows of hot Dung put into each; theſe ſhould be co- Malta, where it is called Cumino aigro, i. e. hot Cumin. ? 
ths vered with Earth, into which they muſt be planted, and But Aniſe, which they alſo propagate in no leſs Quan- j 
liffer covered with Hand Glaſſes till they run out. tity, they call Cumin dulce, i. e. ſweet Cumin. So that | 
eds There are ſome who plant them by the Sides of Ar- many of the old Botaniſts were miſtaken, when they ! 
Tg bours, over which they train the Vines; ſo that in a made two Species of Cumin, viz. acre and dulce. | 
ears ſhort Time they will cover the whole Arbour, and af- If the Seeds are ſown in ſmall Pots filled with light 
| ford a ſtrong Shade, and upon ſome of theſe Arbours I Kitchen Garden Earth, and plunged into a very moderate [ 
rica have ſeen the longeſt Fruit. There are others, who hot Bed to bring up the Plants, and theſe after having 1 
ee plant them near Walls, Pales, or Hedges, to which they been gradually inured to the open Air, turned out of the { 
and taſten the Vines, and train them to a great Height: The Pots, and planted in a warm Border of good Earth, pre- 1 
are Orange-ſhaped Gourd is the Sort which is moſt com- ſerving the Balls of Earth to their Roots, and afterward | 
iter monly ſo planted for the Ornament of its Fruit, this has a kept clean from Weeds; the Plants will flower pretty 
vith pretty Effect, when ſeen at ſome Diſtance. Theſe Plants well, and by thus bringing them forward in Spring, they | 
_ all require a large Supply of Water in dry Weather. may perfect their Seeds in warm Seaſons. 
iled Theſe Plants requiring ſo much Room to ſpread, and UNILA. See Sideritis. 
ir theit Fruit being little valued in England, hath occaſioned CUNONIA. Buttn. Cun. Antbohyga. Lin. Gen. P. 
. their not being cultivated amongſt us; we having ſo many The Characters are, 
ere Plants, Roots, or Fruits, greatly preferable to thoſe for be Flowers grow alternate in an imbricated Spike, each 
the Kitchen Uſes : But in ſome Parts of America, where having a Spatha or Sheath, compoſed of two Spear-ſbaped 
ro- Proviſions are not in ſo great Plenty, or ſo great Va- concave Leaves; the Flawer bath one ringent Petal, having 
riety, theſe may be very acceptable. a ſbort ſlender Tube, which is dilated at the Chaps and 
ca, & IETE. See Creſcentia. compreſſed on the Sides ; the upper Lip is arched, and 
d. CULMIFEROUS PLANTS are ſuch as have a ſtretched out a confederable Length beyond the Ale or Wings, 
lk, ſmooth jointed Stalk, and uſually hollow, and at each and is rounded at the Top: It hath 3 long ſlender Stamina, 
'er oint wrapped about with ſingle, narrow, ſharp pointed ſituated in the upper Lip, terminated by oblong flat Sum- 
te ves; and their Seeds are contained in chaffy Huſks, mits, which are faſtened in their Middle and lie praſtrats. 
ill as Wheat, Barley, &c. It bath a ſlender Style, which is ſhorter than the Stamina, 
* CUMINOIDES. See Lagoecia. crowned by 3 cylindrical Stigmas, which join the Summits, 
irt CUMINUM. Lin. Gen. H. 313. Cumin. and are included in the upper Lip. The Germen, which is 
en The Characlers are, | ftuated below the Flower, becomes an oblong Capſule with 
he It hath an rag SY Flower; the general Umbel is 3 Cells, filled with compreſſed Seeds. 
= compoſed bar ivided into 4 Parts, their Involucrum We have but one Species of this Genus at preſent in 
n, is lenger than the Umbel. The great Umbel is uniform, the the Eng/iſb Gardens, which is 
6 Flowers bave 8; unequal Petals, whoſe Borders are inflexed, Co NO floribus feſſilibus, ſpathis maximis. Butts. 
and 5, ſingle Stamina, terminated by ſlender Summits, It Cun. 211. Tab. 1. Cunonia with Flowers fitting cloſe to 
n bath a large Germen ſituated under the Fewer, {4 rting the Stalk, and very large Spathz or Sheaths. Dr. Lin- 
y 2 ſmall Styles, crowned by ſingle Stigmas. The Germen neus titles it Antbolyza flaminibus omnibus adſcendentibus. 
'; becomes an oval ſtriated Halt, compoſed of 2 oval Seeds, Sp. Plant. 37. Antbalyza with all the Stamina aſcending. 
2 convex and furrowed on one Side, and plain on the other. The Seeds of this Plant I received from the Cape of 
„ We have but one Species of this Genus, Good Hope, where it grows naturally, which ſucceeded 
d Cummun. Lin. Mat. Med. Cumin. Cuminum ſe- fo well in the Chelſea Garden, as to produce a great Num- 
t mine longiore. C. B. P. Cumin with a longer Seed. ber of Plants, which flowered well the third Seaſon after 
e This Plant is annual, periſhing ſoon after the Seeds they appeared, and have continued to produce Flowers, 
1 are ripe; it ſeldom riſes more than gor 10 Inches, in the and perfect their Seeds every Year ſince. 
; warm Countries where it is cultivated ; but I have never This hath a compreſſed bulbous Root, ſomewhat like 
; ſeen it grow more than 3 or 4 Inches high in England, that of Corn Flag, covered with a brown Skin; from 
; where I have had the Plants come ſo far as to flower this ariſe ſeveral narrow Sword-ſhaped Leaves, abo 
\ very well, but never to produce Seeds. The Leaves nine Inches long, and a Quarter of an Inch broad in the 
a are divided into long narrow Parts, like thoſe of Fennel, Middle, terminating in acute Points; theſe have one 
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but much ſmaller; they are of a deep green, and gene- longitudinal Midrib ker is prominent, an“ vo congt- 
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tudinal Veins running parallel on each Side; they are of 
a Sea-green Colour, and appear in Autumn, growing in 
Length all the Winter; in Spring the Stalk ariſes from 
between the Leaves, which is round, ſtrong, and jointed ; 
at each Joint is ſituated a ſingle Leaf, which almoſt em- 
braces the Stalk for near three Inches from the Baſe, 
then by the Curvature of the Stalk it is ſeparated, ſtand- 
ing erect: The Stalks riſe near a Foot and a Half high, 
which is generally curved two oppoſite Ways ; the upper 
Part of the Stalk is terminated by a looſe Spike of 
Flowers, coming out of large Spathz or Sheaths com- 
oſed of two oblong concave Leaves, terminating in acute 
— : Theſe are at their firſt Appearance placed imbri- 
catim over each other, but as the Stalk increaſes in 
Length, ſo theſe are ſeparated ; from between theſe two 
Leaves come out the Flower, each having a flender Saf- 
fron coloured Tube near half an Inch long, which is then 
enlarged where the Petal is divided, and the upper Seg- 
ment is extended two Inches in Length, being arched 
over the Stamina and Style. This is narrow as far as to 
the Extent of the Wings, but above them is enlarged 
and ſpread open, half an Inch in Length, and is concave, 
covering the Summits and Stigmas which are extended 
to that Length ; the two Wings are alſo narrow at their 
Baſe, hut are enlarged upward in the ſame Manner, 
ending in concave obtuſe Points, which are compreſſed 
together, and cover the Stamina and Style. This Flower 
is of a beautiful ſoft ſcarlet Colour, ſo makes a fine Ap- 
pearance, about the End of April or Beginning of May, 
which is the Seaſon of its flowering. After the Flowers 
decay, .the Germen becomes an oval ſmooth Capſule 
opening in 3 Cells, filled with flat bordered Seeds, 

This Plant is too tender to thrive in the open Air in 
England, fo the Roots muſt be planted in Pots filled with 
light Earth, and may remain in the open Air till Ofober, 
when they muſt be removed into Shelter, either into a 
Green-houſe, or an airy Glaſs Caſe, where the Leaves 
will keep growing all Winter, and in Spring the Stalks 
ariſe and flower. During the Winter Seaſon, the Plants 
will require a little Water once a Week, but not in great 
Quantities, eſpecially in cold Weather; in Spring they 
ſhould'be watered . and when the Flowers are 
paſt, the Pots ſnould be removed into the open Air to 
perfect Seeds, which will ripen the latter End of June, 
ſoon after which the Stalks decay to the Root, and re- 
main inactive till September. hen the Stalks are de- 
cayed, the Roots may be taken out of the Ground, and 
kept in a dry Room till the End of Auguſt, when they 
ſhould be planted again. 


This Plant is eaſily propagated by Offsets, which it 


ſends out in great Plenty, or by ſowing the Seeds, which 
ſhould be ſown in Pots about the Middle of Auguſt, and 


- placed in a Situation where they may enjoy the Morning 


Sun, and in dry Weather ſhould be gently watered; in 
September the Pots may be removed to a warmer Situ- 
ation, and in Ocber they muſt be placed under a Frame, 
to protect them from Froſt and hard Rains, but in mild 
Weather they muſt enjoy the free Air. Theſe Plants 
will appear in Odleber, and continue growing all the 
Winter, and in June their Leaves will decay; then they 


may be taken up, and 4 or 5 Roots may be planted in a 


ſmall Pot, till they have grown another Year, when 
they may be each put into a ſeparate Pot. Theſe Seed- 
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ling Plants muſt be ſheltered as the old Roots in Winter 
and the third Year they will flower. { 

CUPRESSUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 958. Tourn, Inf 
The Cypreſs Tree; in French, pres. 

The Charafters are, 

It bath male and female Flowers growing at Diflance; 
on the ſame Plant; the male Flowers are formed into oval 
Katkins, in which the Flowers are placed thinly, there be. 
ing ſeveral roundiſh Scales, each having a ſingle Flower, 
Theſe have no Petals nor Stamina, but have 4 Summits ad. 
bering to the Bottom of the Scales. The female Flowers are 

ormed in a roundiſh Cone, each containing 8 or 10 Flower, 
the Scales of the Cones are oppoſite, each having a ſingle 
Flower, theſe have no Petals ; the Germen is ſcarce viſible, 
but under each Scale there are many Pundtures or Spots, 
and a concave truncated Apex inflead of a Style; this be. 
comes a globular Cone, opening in angular Target-ſhaped 
Scales, under which are ſituated angular Seeds. 

The Species are, 

t. CupREssvs foliis imbricatis, ramis | ereflioribus. 

C 2 _ imbricated — and upright Branches, 
s is the Cupreſſus metd in faſtigium convolutd qua femi.. 
na. Plinii. Dod. kr emale or common upright ©: — 

2. CurRxssus folits imbricatis acutis, ramis 2 
talibus. Cypreſs with imbricated, acute Leaves, and 
Branches growing horizontally. This is the Cupreſſus 
ramos extra fe ſpargens gue Mas. Male ſpreading 
Cypreſs. 

3. Curressvs foliis imbricatis, apicibus aculeatis, ra- 
mis dependentibus. Cypreſs with imbricated Leaves, ter- 


minating in Spines, and Branches hanging downward, 


This is the Cupreſſus Luſitanica, patula, fructu minore, 
Tourn, Portugal ſpreading Cypreſs with a ſmaller Fruit. 
4. Curxxssus ſoliis diftichis patentibus. Hort. Cliff. 
409. Cypreſs with Leaves on two Sides the Branches. 
This is the Cupreſſus Virginiana foliis Acacie deciduir. 
Hort. Amſl. 1. p. 113. Virginia Cypreſs which ſheds 
its Leaves, commonly called Deciduous Cypreſs. 
5. Curkxssus foliir imbricatis, frondibus ancipitibus. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 1003. Cypreſs with imbricated Leaves, 
and Branches ſtanding two Ways. This is the Cupreſ- 
ſus nana Mariana, frufu cærules parvo. Pluk. Mant. 61. 
Dwarf Maryland Cypreſs with a ſmall blue Fruit. 
6. CurxkEss us foliis linearibus ſimplicibus cruciatim po- 
fitis. Cypreſs with narrow, ſingle Leaves, placed croſſ- 


ways. This is the _—_— Africana of Herman, Afri- . 


can Cypreſs Tree, called by the Dutch Cypreſs Boom. 
The firſt of theſe Trees is very common in old Gar- 
dens in England; but at preſent is not ſo much in Re- 
queſt as formerly, though it is not without its Advan- 
tages; for it ſerves to add to the Beauty of Wilderneſſes, 
or Clumps of Ever-greens, and where properly diſpoſed 
they have their Beauties. It was formerly planted in 
Borders of Pleaſure Gardens, and kept ſhorn into a py- 
ramidal or conick Form ; and ſame People, believing 
them ſubje& to be killed if they cut them, tied them up 
with Cords into a pyramidal Figure ; which Form they 
are naturally diſpoſed to grow in; but this, prevented 
the Air from entering the inward Parts of the Branches; 
ſo that the Leaves decayed, and became unſightly, and 
it greatly retarded their Growth. Thoſe which are 
ſheared, if the Operation is not performed in Spring, or 
early in Summer, are very ſubject to be injured 1 
, 
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Winds, and cutting Froſts, in Winter. Wherefore, upon 
the whole, I think it much better to ſuffer them to grow 
wild as they are naturally diſpoſed, planting them only 
among orher ever-green I rees, where, by the Darknets 
of their green Leaves, together with their waving Heads, 
they will greatly add to the — 1 

Ihe 2d Sort is by far the largeſt growing Tree, and 
the moſt common Timber in the Levant : This, if 

lanted on a warm fandy gravelly Soil, will proſper won- 

derfully ; and though the Plants are not ſo finely ſhaped 
as the 1ſt Sort, yet they make amends for that DefeQ, 
by their vigorous Growth, and Strength in reſiſting all 
Weathers. This Tree is very proper to intermix with 
Ever-greens of a ſecond Size next to Pines and Firrs, to 
form Clumps ; in which Claſs it will keep Pace with the 
Trees of the ſame Line, and be very handſome. Be- 
ſides, the Wood is very valuable, when grown to a Size 
fit for Planks ; which I am convinced it will do, in as 
ſhort a Space as Oaks; therefore, why ſhould not this 
be cultivated for that Purpoſe, ſince there are many 
Places in England where the Soil is of a fandy or gravelly 
Nature, and ſeldom produces any Thing worth Culti- 
yating ? In ſuch Places theſe Trees would thrive won- 
derfully, and greatly add to the Pleaſure of the Owner, 
while growing, and afterwards render as much Profit to 
his Succeſſors, as perhaps the beſt Plantation of Oaks; 
eſpecially ſhould the Timber prove as good here, as in 
the Iſlands of the Archipelago, which I ſee no Reaſon to 
doubt; for we find it was ſo gainful a Commodity to the 
Iſland of Candia, that the Plantations were called Dos 
Filie ; the Felling of one of them being reckoned a 
Daughter's Portion. | 

The Timber of this Tree is ſaid to reſiſt the Worm, 
Moth, and all PutrefaQtion, and to laſt many hundred 
Years. The Doors of St. Peter's Church at 7 Som were 
framed of this Material, which laſted from the great 
Conſtantine to Pope Eugenius IVth's Time, which was 
1100 Years, and were then ſound and entire, when the 
Pope changed them for Gates of Braſs. The Coffins 
were made of this Wood, in which Tbucydides tells us 
the Athenians uſed to bury their Heroes ; and the Mum- 
my Cheſts, brought with, thoſe condited Bodies out of 
Egypt, are many of them of this Material. 


This Tree is by many learned Authors recommended 


for the Improvement of the Air, and' a Specific for the 
Lungs, as ſending forth great Quantities of aromatic 
and balſamic Scents ; wherefore the antient Phyſicians 
of the Eaſt uſed to ſend their Patients, who were troubled 
with weak Lungs, io the Iſland of Candia, which 


abounded with theſe Trees, where, from the Effects of y 


the Air alone, very few failed of a perfe&-Cure. 

The 4th Sort is a Native of America, where it grows 
in watery Places, and riſes to a prodigious Height, and 
wonderful Bulk : I have been informed, that there are 
Trees of this Kind in America upwards of 70 Feet high, 
and ſeveral Fathoms in Circumference ; which. Trees 
grow conſtantly in the Water ; therefore they may pro- 
bably be of ſingular Advantage to plant in ſuch ſwampy 
or wet Soils, where few other Trees will grow, eſpe- 
cially of the reſinous Kind. That they are very hardy, 
in reſpect to Cold, is evident, from ſome few Trees of 
this Kind which were formerly planted in Eng and; par- 
ticularly one in the Gardens of Jobn Tradeſcant at South 
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Lambeth near Vaux-Hall, which is upwards of 30 Feet 
high, and of a conſiderable Bulk; which, though in a 
common Yard at preſent, where no Care is taken of it, 
but, on the contrary, many Hooks are. driven into the 
Trunk, to faſten Cords thereto for drying of Clothes, 
yet the Tree is in great Health and Vigour; but hath 
not produced any Fruit; which may be occaſioned for 
Want of Moiſture: For we often ſee many aquatick 
Plants will grow upon a drier Soil; but yet are ſe\dom 
ſo productive of either Flowers or Fruit, as thoſe which 
remain growing in the Water. | 

There is alſo a pretty large Tree of this Kind, now 
growing in the Gardens of Sir Abraham Fanſſen, Bart. 
at Wimbleton in Surry, which has produced great Quan- 
tities of Cones for ſome Years paſt, which, in tavourable 
Seaſons, come to Maturity; and the Seeds have been as 
_ as thoſe which have been brought from America. 

his Tree was tranſplanted when it was very large, 
which has ſtinted its Growth; this may have decaſioned 
its Fruitfulneſs ; for it has made very little Progreſs in 
its Growth ſince it was removed. 

Theſe Trees are all propagated from Seeds, which 
ſhould be ſown early in Spring on a Bed of warm dry 
ſandy Earth, which muſt be levelled very ſmooth ; then 
ſow the Seeds thereon pretty thick, ſifting the ſame light 
Earth over them half an Inch thick. If the Weather 
ſhould prove very warm and dry, it will be proper to 
water the Bed, which muſt 'be done very carefully, ob- 
ſerving not to waſh the Seeds out of the Ground. In 
about two Months Time (if your Seeds are good) the 
young Plants will appear above Ground, which muſt be 
conſtantly kept clean from Weeds, and in very dry Wea- 
ther ſhould be often refreſhed with Water; but this 
ſhould be done with great Caution, leſt you heat theſe 
tender rooted Plants out of the Ground. | 

If the Seeds are ſown on a moderate hot Bed, and the 
Bed covered with Mats, they will come up much ſooner, 
and with greater Certainty, than when they are ſown in 
the cold Ground. | : 

In this Bed the young Plants may remain two Years, 
by which Time they will have Strength enough to be 
tranſplanted into a Nurſery, but while the Plants are 

oung, they are tender; ſo ſhould be covered in ſevere 
Prod with Mats to prevent their being injured thereby. 
The beſt Seaſon for removing them is in the Beginning 
of April, when the drying Eaſterly Winds of March are 
over; and, if poſſible, chooſe a cloudy Day, when it is 
inclinable to Rain; and in taking them out of the Seed 
Bed, preſerve the Roots as entire as poſlible, and, if 
ou can, a Ball of Earth to each Plant. The Soil in 
which theſe Trees ſhould be planted (as I before aid), 
ſhould be, for the two firſt Sorts, a warm Sand or Gra- 
vel; which, when you have prepared, by carefully dig- 
ing and cleanſing from all noxious Weeds, you mult lay 
level. Then draw the Lines where the Trees are to be 
— at 3 Feet aſunder, and plant the Trees at 18 
nches Diſtance in the Rows, obferving to cloſe the 


Earth well to their Roots, and lay a little Mulch upon 


the Surface of the Ground about their Stems; water 
them well to ſettle the Earth to their Roots, which 
ſhould he repeated twice a Week, until they have taken 
freſh Root. a 
Theſe Plants may remain in the Nurſery 3 or 4 Years, 
| B b b 2 according 
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according to the Progreſs they make, or till your Ground 
is ready where they are to be planted : But if you intend 
to let them remain longer, you ſhould take up every 
other Tree in the Rows, and tranſplant them; other- 
wiſe their Roots will be intermixed, fo as to render it 
difficult to tranſplant them, and alſo endanger the future 
Growth of the Trees, Theſe Plants ſhould by no 
Means be let ſtand too long in the Nurſery, before 

before they are tranſplanted out for good; becauſe the 
Roots do not mat together ſo cloſely as thoſe of many 
other Sorts of ever-green Trees, whereby they may be 
taken up with good Balls of Earth to. their Roots; but 
the Roots of the Cypreſs are apt to extend out in Length; 
ſo it is one of the molt difficult Trees to remove when 
grown large; therefore molt curious Perſons chooſe to 
plant the young Plants into ſmall Pots, when they firſt 
take them out of the Seed Bed; and fo train them up in 
Pots two or three Years, until they are fit to plant out, 
where they are to ſtand for good ; and, by this Manage- 
ment, they axe ſecure of all the Plants; theſe may be 
thaken out of the Pots atany Time of the Year without 
Danger, and planted with their whole Ball of Earth, 
which is likewiſe a great Advantage, When they are 
Plantcd out for good (if they are deſigned for Timber,) 
the Diſtance ſhould be about 18 or 20 Feet every Way; 
and be very careful in removing them, not to ſhake the 
Earth from their Roots; to prevent which, you ſhould 
open the Ground about each Tree, cutting off all long 
Roots; then working under the Ball of Earth, cut the 
downright Roots off; and after having pared off all the 
Earth from the upper Part of the Ball, as alſo reduced 
the Bulk of it, ſo that its Weight may not be too great 
tor the Fibres to ſupport, they may be carried upon a 
Hand Baggow by two Perſons to the Place where they 
are to be planted ; but if they are to be carried to a very 
diſtant Place, they ſhould either be put into Baſkets, or 
their Roots cloſely matted up. When they are planted, 
you mult ſettle the Earth cloſe to their Roots, as before, 
laying a little Mulch on the Surface of the Ground about 
their Stems, to prevent the Sun and Wind from entering 
the Earth to dry their Fibres; and Water them well, to 
fettle the Ground to their Roots; which muſt alſo be 
repeated (if the Weather be dry) until they have taken 
Root ; after which Time they will require little more 
Care than to keep them clear from Weeds, 

The 1ſt, which is the meſt common Sort in England, 
feldom produces good Seeds in this Country; it is there- 
fore the beſt Way to have the Cones brought over entire 
from the South of France or Italy, where they ripen per- 
ſectly well, and take the Seeds out juſt before you ſow 
them ; for they will keep much better in the Cones than 
if they are taken out. The Method to get the Seeds out 
is to expoſe the Cones to a gentle Heat, which will cauſe 
them to open, and eaſily emit their Seeds. 

he 2d Sort grows naturally in the Levant, and from 
thence it has been formerly brought to Italy, but at pre- 


ng ſent is rare in England, for what has paſſed under this 


Tule here, is only a Variety of the common Sort, 
wo Branches grow much looſer, and not ſo upright 
as the firſt ; but the Cones taken from theſe Trees, and 
the Seeds ſown, have frequently produced Plants of 
both Varieties; the true ſpreading Cypreſs extends its. 
Branches horizontally from the car, and con- 


vary; ſo that it is certainly a diſtinct Species. This 
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tiuues to extend them to a groet Length as the Plant; 


Wall, F 
advance, and the Plants raiſed from the Seeds do not 


by being 


rows to bea large Timber Tree in the Levant, and in 
taly there are ſome of a conſiderable Size. 

The Virginian Kind may alſo. be propagated in great 
Plenty; for the Cones may be eafily procured from Ca. 
rolina or Virginia, in both which Places they grow in 
great Abundance ; the Seeds will rife as eaſily as any of 
the other Sorts, and the Plants are equally as hardy: 
theſe have been formerly kept in Pots, and houſed in 
Winter; with which Management they have not (ſuc. 
ceeded ſo well in Exgland, as ſince they have been 
planted in the full Ground; and where they have had z 
moiſt Soil, I have obſerved them ta thrive beſt ; this is 
ſince confirmed by Mr. Cateſby, in his Natural Hiſtory 
of Carolina; where he ſays, this Tree grows is Places 
where the Water commonly covers the Surſace of the 
Ground 3 or 4 Feet ; ſo that it may be a very great Im- 

vement to our boggy Soils. This Tree, caſting its 
—— in Winter, does not ſo well ſyit with Plantations 
of Ever-greens at that Seaſon ; though, in Summer, 
when there is the greateſt Pleaſure in walking among 
Plantations of Trees, it hath ſo much the Appearance of 
an Ever-green, as to paſs for ſuch. It may allo be pro- 
pagated by Cuttings, which ſhould be planted in a Bedof 
moiſt Earth, in Spring, before they begin to ſhoot. 

The 3d Sort, is at preſent, rare in England, 
though of late Years there have been ſeveral Plants 
raiſed in curious Gardens; but this Ser: is not quite ſo 
hardy, I fear, as the common Cypreſs, for the Plants 
are frequently killed or greatly injured in ſevere Winters; 
in the hard Froſt of 1740, there was a large Tree of 
this Kind entirely killed in the Gardens of the Duke of 
Richmond, at Geedweod'in Suſſex, which had been grow- 
ing there ſeveral Years. There are great Plenty of 
theſe Trees at a Place called Bu/aco near Coimbra in 
Portugal, where it is called the Cedar of Bu/ace; there 
it grows to be a Timber Tree; fo that ſrom thence the 
Seeds may be eaſily procured, . 

This Tree grows naturally at Goa, from: whence it 
was firſt brought to Portuga/, where it has ſucceeded, 
and been propagated ; formerly there were ſome Trees 
of this Sort growing in the Biſhop of London's Garden at 
Fulham, where it paſſed under the Title of Cedar of Gea, 
by which Name it was ſent to the Leyden Garden. 

The 5th Sort is a Native of North America, where it 

ws to a conſiderable Height, and affords an uſeful 

imber to the Inhabitants, This Sort is extreme 
worth cultivating in England; for as it grows in a muc 
colder Country, there is no Danger of its thriving well 
in the open Air in England; and being an Ever-green of 
regular Growth, will add to the Variety in Wilderneſs 
Quarters, ar other Plantations of Ever-green Trees. 

This Sort is propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be 


fown-in the Spring in Boxes or Tubs filled with light freſh 
Earth, and p where they may enjoy the Morning 
Sun till 11 or 12 Oo Clock; in dry Weather they ſhould 


be duly watered, and conſtantly kept clear from Weeds, 
In this Situation they may remain till Michacimas, when 
they ſhould be removed to a warmer Place; for the 
Plants ſeldom appear till the following Spring, ſo that it 
will be proper to place the Boxes or Tubs near a . 
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Wall, Pale, or Hedge, during the Winter Seaſon ; leſt, 
by being too much ſhaded, the Wet of the Winter Sea- 
ſon ſhould rot the Seeds. In the Spring following, if 
theſe Tubs or Boxes are placed on a moderate hot Bed, 
it will bring up the Plants very ſoon, and greatly for- 
ward their Growth; but as the Spring advances, they 
ſhould be inured to bear the open Air by degrees; and 
in May they muſt be taken out of the hot Bed, and 

in a ſheltered Situation, where they may enjoy 
the Morning Sun, being careful to keep them clear 
from Weeds, as alſo to water them duly in dry Wea- 
ther. The following Winter it will be to re- 
move the Tubs near a South Wall or Pale; for the 
Plants, being very young, are fomewhat tenderer than 
they will be afterward, Toward the htter End of 
March, or the Beginning of April, op before they be- 
in to ſhoot, they ſhould be carefully taken up out of 
No Boxes; and having 2 a Bed or two (accord- 
ing to the Quantity of Plants raiſed) of freſh Earth in a 
ſheltered Situation, they ſhould be planted therein in 
Rows about 18 Inches aſunder, and about a Foot 
Diſtance Plant from Plant in the Rows. This Work. 
ſhould-be done in cloudy Weather, when there is Rain ; 
for in dry Weather, when Eaſterly Winds * 
blow at this Seaſon, it will be very dangerous to tr: 
plant them; ſo that it had better be deferred a Fort- 
night longer, till there is an Alteration of Weather, 
than hazard the Plants. When they are planted, they 
ſhould be watered to fettle the Earth to their Roots ; 
and then the Surface of the Ground ſhould be covered 
with Mulch, to prevent the Sun and Wind from pene- 
rating to their Roots, for nothing is more injurious to 
theſe Plants, than to have their Fibres dried when they 
are tranſplanted ; therefore the Plants ſhould not be 
taken out of the Tubs, till you are ready to place them 
in the Ground ; for they will not bear to lie out of the 
Ground any Time without great Danger. 

The Branches of this Tree are garniſhed with flat 
ever-green Leaves, reſembling thoſe of the Arbor Vite; 
and the Cones are no larger than thoſe of the Juniper, 
from which they are not eaſily diſtinguithed at a little 
Diſtance ; but upon cloſely viewing, they are perfect 
Cones, having many Cells, like thoſe of the commen 
Cypreſs. If theſe Trees are planted in a moiſt ſtrong 
Soil, they make great Progreſs ; and may, in ſuch Si- 
tuations, become profitable for Timber; but however 
this Tree may ſucceed for Timber, yet it will be a great 
Ornament to large Plantations of ever-green- Trees, 
eſpecially in ſuch Places where there is naturally a proper 
Soil for them; becauſe, in ſuch Situations, there are not 
many Sorts of ever-green Trees which thrive well, eſpe- 
cially in cold Places ; and by increafing the Number of 
Sorts of theſe Ever-greens, we add to the Beauty of our 
Gardens and Plantations. 

The 3d Sort ſends forth its Branches almoſt horizon- 
tally, ſo that they extend to a great Diſtance every 
Way; and the Trees are generally furniſhed with 
Branches from the Ground upward ; but as theſe grow 
without much Order, the Trees have a very different 


Army from all the other Sorts. This grows to be 


ge Timber Tree in Portugal; but the largeſt Tha ve 
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ſeen in England, has not been above 15 Feet high; and: 


the Side of this were extended more than 8 
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Feet on every Side from the Stem. This Sort may be 
propagated from Seeds in the ſame Manner as the com- 
mon Cypreſs; and the Plants ſhould be treated as hath 
been directed for them, with this Difference only, that 
it will be proper to cover theſe Plants, during the two 
firſt Winters, after they come up, eſpecially if the 
Froſt ſhould be ſevere, which might deſtroy them, if 
expoſed to it while they are young. This Sort may alſo 
be propagated 4 which if planted in Autumn, 
and fcreened in Winter, will take Root z. but it is gene- 
rally two Years before they will be rooted enough to 
tranſplant, nor will the Plants, fo raiſed, thrive ſo faſt 
as the Seedlings; therefore, when the Seeds can be ob- 
tained, that is the beft Method to propagate this Tree. 
The American deciduous Cypreſs may alſo be propagated. 
by Cuttings, as I have ſeveral Times tried; fo that when 
Seeds cannot be had, this Method may be practiſed ſuc- 
cefstully : I ſuppoſe the common Sort will alſo take from 
Cuttings; but this I have not experienced; ſo cannot 
recommend it to Practice. 

Theſe: Trees are ſo very ornamental, that no large- 
Garden can be complete without many of them; and it 
is to theſe Trees that the Halian Villas owe a great Share 


of their Beauty: For there is no Tree ſo proper to place 


near Buildings ; the pyramidal upright Growth of their 
Branches rds a piQureſque Appearance, and ob- 
ſtructs not the View of the Building; and the dark 
n of their Leaves make a fine Contraſt with the 
white of the Building; ſo that, where-ever there are 
Temples or other Buildings erected in Gardens, there is 
no Sort of Tree fo proper to place near them as theſe, 
In all the Landſchapes of Italian Villas, we fee many 
Cypreſs Trees repreſented, which have a very agreeable 
Effect in the PiQture ; and the Trees, when rightly diſ- 
paſed in 2 Garden, afford a no leſs agreeable Proſpect. 
The Seeds of the 6th Sort were ſent me from the 
Cape of Good Hope, where the Trees grow naturally, 
and by the Account which I received with the Seeds, 
the Cones are black when ripe. The young Plants 
which I have raiſed from thoſe Seeds have looſe ſpread- 


ing Branches, cloſely garniſhed. with narrow ftrait. 


Leaves, which come out oppoſite,. and are alternately 
croſſing each other, theſe are near. one Inch long, and. 
of a-light green Colour; they continue in Verdure all 
the Year. Theſe: Plants being young, are too tender 
to thrive in the open Air in England as yet, but when 
they have obtained more Strength,. it is very probable 
they may do well in warm Situations, Fhad two of theſe 
Plants growing in. the full Ground, which were killed 
in the Winter 1756. But thoſe. which were placed 
under a Frame, where there were no Covering of Glaſs, 
and only wooden Shutters, were not injured by the 
— though the Earth of the Pots was frequently hard 


n. 
CURCUMA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 6: Cannacerus. 


Tourn. In. R. H. 367. Turmerick.. 
The Characters are, * 

The Flowers bave each ſeveral Spatbæ, which are ſingle 
and drop off ; the Flower bath one Petal with a narrow 
Tube, which is cut at the Brim into 3 Sigments ; it bath 
an oval pointed: Neftarium ef one Leaf, inſerted in the 
Sinus of the largsf Segment of the Petal; it hath 5 Sta- 
mina, 4 of which are barren, and one fruitfu!, which is 


ſituated: 


C UR 
ſituated within the Neftarium, and hath the Appear ance of 
.a Petal, having a bid Point, to which the Summit adberes. 
It hath a round;ſh Germen ſituated under the Flower, ſup- 
-porting a Style the Length of the Stamina, crowned by a 
ſingle Stigma. The Germen becomes a roundiſh Capſule 
Having 3 Cell. filled with roundiſb Seeds, f 
The Species are, 

1. CURCUMA folits Tanceslato-ovatis, nervis laterali- 
bus rariſſimis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 2. Curcuma with Spear- 
ſhaped oval Leaves, having very few Nerves on the 
Sides. This is the Curcuma radice rotundd. C. B. Tur- 
merick with a round Root. 

2. CURCUMA „ lanceolatis nervis lateralibus nume- 
:roſeſſimis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 2. Curcuma with Spear-ſhaped 
Leaves having many lateral Veins. This is the Cur- 
cuma radice longa. H. L. 208. Turmerick with a long 
Root. 

The iſt Sort hath a fleſhy jointed Root, ſomewhat 
like that of Ginger, but rounder ; which ſends up ſe- 
veral Spear-ſhaped oval Leaves, which rife upwards of 
a Foot high; fheſe have one longitudinal Mid-rib, and a 
few tranſverſe Nerves running from the Mid-rib to the 
Sides, they are of a Sea-green Colour; from between 
theſe ariſe the Flower Stalk, ſupporting a looſe Spike of 
Flowers of a pale yellowiſh Colour, incloſed in ſeveral 
different Spathæ or Sheaths, which drop off. They are 
-never ſucceeded by Seeds in the Gardens here. 

The 2d Sort hath long fleſhy Roots of a deep yellow 
Colour, which ſpread under the Ground, like thoſe of 
Ginger; they are about the Thickneſs. of a Man's Fin- 
ger, having many round knotty Circles; from which a- 

riſe 4 or 5 large Spear-ſhaped Leaves ſtanding on long 
Foot Stalks; they have a thick longitudinal Mid-rib, 


from which a numerous Quantity of Veins are extended 


to the Sides ; theſe Leaves are of a glaucus or Sea-green 
Colour. The Flowers grow in looſe ſcaly Spikes on the 
Top of the Foot Stalks, which ariſe from the larger 
Knobs of the Roots, and grow about a Foot high, they 
are of a yellowiſh red Colour, and ſhaped ſomewhat like 
thoſe of the Indian Reed. OP Sek 
Theſe Plants grow naturally in India, from whence 
the Roots are brought to Europe for Uſe. Theſe are 
very tender, ſo will not live in this Country, unleſs they 
are placed in a warm Stove. As they do not produce 
Seeds in England, they are only propagated by parting 
their Roots; the beſt Time for removing and parting 
theſe Roots is in Spring before they put out new Leaves, 
for the Leaves of theſe Plants decay in Autumn, and 
the Roots remain inactive till the Spring, when they 
put out freſh Leaves. Theſe Roots ſhould be planted 
in rich Kitchen Garden Earth, and the Pots ſhould be 
conſtantly kept plunged in a Bark Bed in the Stove. In 
the Summer Seaſon when they are in a growing State, 
they will require to be frequently retreſhed vich Vianes, 
but it ſhould not be given in large Quantities ; they 
ſhould alſo have a large Share of Air admitted to them 
in warm Weather; when the Leaves are decayed, they 
ſhould have very little Wet, and muſt be kept in a warm 
Temperature of Air, otherwiſe they will periſh. Theſe 
Plants uſually flower in Auguſt, but it is only the ſtrong 
Roots which flower, ſo they muſt not be parted ſmall, 
where the Flowers are deſired. | 


CURRAN-TREE. See Ribes. 
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. CURURU. See Paullinia, X 

CUSPIDATED PLANTS are thoſe whoſe Leaves 
are pointed like a Spear. 

CUSTARD-APPLE. See Annona. 

CYANUS. See Centauria. | 

CYCLAMEN. Lin. Gen. Pl. 184. Tourn. Inſt. Cycla- 
men, in French Pain de Pourceau, [Kuxadywe-, of KGN. 
Gr. a Circle; becauſe the Root of this Plant is orbi- 
cular; it is called Sowbread, becauſe the Root is round 
like a Loaf, and the Sows eat it.] Sowbread. 

The Characters are, 

The Flower bath a roundiſh permanent Empalement of 
one Leaf divided into 5 Parts at the Top. It hath one 
Petal with a globular Tube which is much larger than the 
Empalement, the, upper Part is divided into 5 large Seg- 
ments which are reflexed ; it bath 5 ſmall Stamina ſituated 
within the Tube of the Petal, terminated by acute Summits 


connected in the | Neck of the Tube. It hath a roundiſh - 


Germen ſupporting a flender Style, which is longer than the 
Stamina and crowned: by an acute Stigma. The Germen 
becomes a globular Fruit with one Cell opening in 5 Parts at 
the Top, incloſing many oval angular Seeds. 
The Species are, 
1. CYCLAMEN foliis baſtato-cordatis angulatis, Cycla- 


men with Spear-pointed Heart-ſhaped Leaves, which are 


angular. This is the Cyclamen bedere folis. C. B. P. 306. 
Sowbread with an-Ivy Leaf, l 
2. CYCLAMEN foliis orbiculato-cordatis, inferne pur- 


puraſcentibus. Cylamen with round Heart-ſhaped Leaves, 


purple on their under Side. 

3. CYCLAMEN” foliis cordatis ſerratis. Cyclamen with 
ſawed, Heart-ſhaped Leaves. This is the Heart-ſhaped 
Spring, or Perſian Cyclamen. 

4. CYCLAMEN byeme © vere florens folio anguloſo am- 
flo, flare albo, baſi purpurea, Perſicum diflum. H. R. Par. 
Winter and Spring flowering Sowbread, with a large an- 
gular Leaf, and a white Flower purple at the Bottom ; 
called Perfian Cyclamen. 

5. CYTLAMEN radice inequali, foliis orbiculatis, Cy- 
clamen with an unequal Root and round Leaves. This 
is the Cyclamen radice caftanee magnitudinis. C. B. P. 
Sowbread with a Root the Size of a Cheſtnut. 

6. CycLampn Hyemale, orbiculatis foliis infernt ru- 
bentibus, purpuraſcente flore Coum Herbariorum. H. R. 
Par. Winter Cyclamen with orbicular Leaves, red on 
their under Side, and a purpliſh Flower ; the Coum of 
the Herbaliſts, 

The iſt Sort is the moſt common in the Engliſh Gar- 
dens; this grows naturally in * Italy, and other 
Parts of Europe, ſo will thrive in the open Air in England, 
and is never killed by the Froſt. It hath a large orbicu- 
lar compreſſed Root, from which ariſe a great Number 
of angular Heart · ſnaped Leaves, on ſingle Foot Stalks, 
which are 6 or 7 Inches long; theſe Leaves are marked 
with black in their Middle, the Flowers appear before 
the Leaves, rifing immediately from the Root, with 
long fleſhy Foot Stalks. This appears in Augy/ſt and 
September, and ſoon after the Leaves come out, and con- 
tinue growing all the Winter and Spring till Aay, when 
they begin to decay, and in June they are entirely dried 
up; after the Flowers are fallen, the Foot Stalks twiſt 
up like a Screw, encloſing the Germen in the Center, 
and lie cloſe to the Surface of the Ground between the 
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Leaves, which ſerves as a Protection to the Seed; this 
Germen becomes a round fleſhy Seed Veſſel with one 
Cell incloſing ſeveral angular Seeds. The Seeds ripen 
in June, and ſhould be ſown in Augu/f. There are two 
Varieties of this, one with a white, the other with a 
purpliſh Flower, which appear at the ſame Time. 

The 2d Sort flowers in Autumn; this is at preſent 
very rare in England; the Leaves of this are large orbi- 
cular and Heart-ſhaped at their Baſe, and of a purple 
Colour on their under Side, the Leaves and Flowers 
come up from the Root at the ſame Time, the Flowers 
are of a purpliſh Colour and their Bottoms of a deep 
red. It flowers late in Autumn, and requires Protection 
from the Froſt in Winter. | , 

The zd Sort hath tiff Heart-ſhaped Leaves ſawed on 
their Edges, theſe have ſtrong fleſhy Foot Stalks near 6 
Inches long, of a purple Colour, as are alſo the Veins of the 
Leaves on their under Side, but the upper Side is veined 
and marbled with white. The Flowers riſe with ſingle 
Foot Stalks from the Root ; theſe are pure white with 
with a bright purple Bottom, the Petal is divided into 
9 Segments to the Bottom, which are twiſted and reflex- 
ed backward like the other Sorts. This flowers in 
March and April, and the Seeds ripen in Auguſt. 

The 4th Sort is commonly called the Perſian Cycla- 
men; it hath large angular Heart-ſhaped Leaves, whoſe 
Edges are entire; they are veined and marbled with 
white on their upper Side, and ſtand on pretty long Foot 
Stalks, the Flowers are large, of a pale purple Colour, 
with a bright red or purple Bottom. Theſe appear in 
March and April, and the Seeds ripen in Auguſt. 

The 5th Sort hath a ſmall irregular Root, not larger 
than a Nutmeg, the Leaves are orbicular and ſmall, the 
Flowers are of a fleſh Colour, - ſmall, and have purple 
Bottoms. They appear in Spring, but rarely produce 
Seeds in England. 

The 6th Sort is not ſo tender as the four laſt mention- 
ed, ſo may be planted in warm Borders, and, if cover- 
ed in hard Froſt, will thfive and flower very well. 
This hath plain orbicular Leaves, which have ſhorter 
and weaker Foot Stalks than any of the other; their 
under Sides are very red the Beginning of Winter, but 
that Colour goes off in Spring ; their upper Sides are 
ſmooth, of a lucid green, and ſpread open flat, where- 
as the other Sorts are hollowed, and reflexed at their 
Baſe. The Flowers are a very bright purple, and ap- 
pear in the Middle of Winter, at a Time when there 
are few others, which renders the Plants more valua- 
ble. The Seeds ripen the End of June, a 
There are ſeveral other Varieties of this Plant, which 


chiefly differ in the Colour of their Flowers, particular- 


ly among the Perſian Kind, of which there is one with 
an entire white Flower, which ſmells very ſweet ; but 
as theſe are accidental Variations, I have not enumerat- 
ed them, thoſe which are here mentioned being undoubt- 
- edly diſtin& Species; for I have many Years propagated 
them from Seeds, and have not found them vary, nor 
have I heard that any other Perſon has obſerved either 
of them alter farther than varying their Colours. "Tho? 
Dr, Linneus ſuppoſes them but one Species, it is well 
known that the firſt Sort will endure the greateſt Froſt 
in the open Air, whereas all the Perſian Sorts are ten- 
der and require Shelter in Winter* 


CTC 


All the Sorts are propagated by Seeds, which ſhould 
be ſown ſoon after they are ripe, in Boxes, or Pots filled 
with light Kitchen Garden Earth mixed with a little 
Sand, and covered about. half an Inch deep, placing 
them where they may have only the Morning $ 
the Beginning of September, when they may be remov- 
ed to a warm Expoſure. Thoſe of the iſt Sort may 
be plunged into the Ground, cloſe to a South Wall, a 
Pale or Reed Hedge in Ofober, where, if it ſhould be 
be very ſevere Froſt, it will be proper to cover them. 
either with Mats or Peaſe Haulm, but in common Win- 
ters they will not require any Covering,. The Pots or 
Tubs in which the Perfian Kinds are ſown, ſhould then 
be placed under a common hot Bed Frame, where they 
may be protected from Froſt and hard Rains, but in. 
mild Weather the Glaſles may be taken off every Day 
to admit freſh Air to them. The iſt Sort will come up 
about Chriſtmas, if the Seeds were ſown in Auguſt, and 
their Leaves will continue green till May; thoſe of the 
Perfian Kinds will come up early in Spring, and continue 
green till June, when they begin to decay; then they 

ould be removed to an Eaſt Aſpect, where they wilt 
have only the Morning Sun, in which Situation they 
may remain till the Middle of Auguſt, during which 
Time they ſhould have, very little Water, for now 
the Roots are in an inactive State, when much Wee 
will rot them.. The Pots and. Tubs in which they are 
ſown, muſt be conſtantly kept clean from Weeds, for 


if the Weeds are permitted to grow, their Roots will 


cloſely entangle with thoſe of the Cyclamen, ſo that in 
pulling out the Weeds, the other Roots will be drawn 
out with them. In the Beginning of Odflober, there 
ſhould be ſome freſh Earth ſpread over the Tubs or 
Pots, which ſhould be removed? again into Shelter, as 
before, and the following Summer they muſt be ma- 
naged in the ſame Way till their Leaves decay, when 
they ſhould be carefully taken up, and thoſe. of the 
1 Sort placed in a warm Border at 3 or 4 Inches Diſ- 
tance, but the other Sorts muſt be planted in Pots to 
be ſheltered in Winter, 

The 3d, 4th, and 5th Sorts, are more impatient of 
Cold and Wet than the 3 other; theſe muſt conſtantly 
be preſerved in Pots filled with ſandy light Earth, and 
houſed in Winter ; but ſhould be placed near the Glaſ- 
ſes, where they may enjoy as much free 1 Air as poſ- 
ſible, when the Weather will permit; for if they are 
crowded under other Plants, and are kept too cloſe, they 
are very ſubject to mould and rot; nor ſhould they have 


much Water in Winter, which is alſo very injurious to 


them; but whenever they want Water, it ſhould be 
given ſparingly. In Summer theſe Plants may be ex- 
poſed to the open Air, when. their green Leaves will de- 

cay; at which Time you ſhould remove them to a 
Place, where they may have the Morning Sun until 11 

o' Clock; but during the Time the Roots are deſtitute 

of Leaves, they ſhould have very little Water, becauſe- 
at that Seaſon they are not capable of diſcharging the 
Moiſture.. This is alſo the proper Seaſon to tranſplant 
the Roots, or: to freſh earth them; and as the Autumn. 
comes on, and the Heat decreaſes, , they may be re- 

moved into Places more expoſed to the Sun, where they 
1 until October before they need be houſed. 


oward Chriſtmas, if the Roots are in good wn 
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the 6th Sort will begin to flower, and continue - 
freſh Flowers until the Middle of February; theſe will 


be ſacceeded by the Perfian Sorts, which continue till 
May; but if you intend to have any Seeds, you muſt 
let the Pots be placed ſo-as to receive a great Share of 
freſh Air; for if their Flowers are drawn up in the 
Houſe, they ſeldom produce any Seeds. Theſe Seeds are 


_ ripe e when they ſhould be immediately ſown 


in Pots or Caſes of good light undunged Earth ; which 
ſhould be ſheltered in Winter under a Frame, and ex- 
poſed in Summer as directed for the older Roots; ob- 
ſerving to-remove them into Pots at a wider Diſtance 


when they are two, Years old; and ſo from Time to 
Time, as their Roots increaſe in Bulk, you muſt give 


them more Room; in about 4 or 5 Years they will be- 
gin to flower, when you ſhould Tet each Root have a 
parate Pot, which at firſt may be ſmall; but when 
the Roots are grown large, they muſt be put into 
larger Pots. | OW. 1 
Theſe Sorts have been planted under warm Walls in 
the full Ground, where in mild Winters they have done 
very well, but in ſevere Froſt all thoſe Roots have been 
er therefore, whenever theſe Roots are plant- 
ed in an open Border, there ſhould becommon hot Bed 
Frames placed over them in Winter, that in bad Wea- 
ther they may be covered, to protect them from Froſt : 
And where they are thus managed, the Plants will pro- 
duce more Flowers, and thoſe much fairer, than what 
are produced from the Roots in Pots; from theſe there 


may always be good Seeds expected; therefore thoſe 


v/ ho are curious in Flowers, ſhould have a Border fram- 
ed over on Purpoſe for theſe, and the Guernſey and Bel- 
ladonna Lilies, with ſome other of the curious bulbons- 
rooted Flowers; in which Border there may be many 
of theſe curious Flowers cultivated, to more Advantage 
than in any other Method now practiſed. 

CYDONIA. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 632. Tab. 405. H- 
rus. Lin. Gen. Plant. 550. The Qyince Tree. 

The Charaters are, | | 

The Flower is compoſed of 5 large roundiſh concave Pe- 

tals, inſerted in the permanent Empalement of one Leaf. 


The Germen is ſituated under the Flower, and ſupports # 


lender Styles, crowned by ſingle Stigmas ; theſe are atten 


ed by near 20 Stamina, not fo long as the Petals ; the Ger- 
men becomes a roundiſh Fruit, which is fleſhy and divided 
into 5 Cells, in which are lodged ſeveral bard Seeds. 
The Species are, a4 | | 
1. Cypon1A folirs oblongo-ovatis ſubtus tomentoſis, Po- 
mis oblongis baſi produdtis. Quince Tree with oblong oval 
Leaves, woolly on their under Side, and an oblong 
Fruit lengthened at the Baſe. This is the Cydonia frufu 


oblongo læviori. Tourn. 1 Quince, with an oblong 


ſmoother Fruit, commonly called the Pear Quince. 

2. Crpowta foliis ovatis, 7 N tomentoſis, pomis ro- 
tundioribus. Quince Tree with oval Leaves, woolly on 
their under Side, and a rounder Fruit, This is the Cy- 


_ denia fructu breviare & rolundiare. Quince with a 
rounder and ſhorter Fruit, called the Apple Quince. 


3. Cypon1a frliis :buerst ovatis ſubtus tementeſss 
This is the Cydon/a Jatifolia Luſitanica. Tourn. Inſt. 633. 
Broad |-aved Hortugal Quince. 3 i 

There ere other Varieties of this Fruit propagated in 
Fruit Ga:dens, and in the Nurſeries for Sale, one of 
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which is ſoft and eatable; there is another with a 


aſtringent Fruit, and a third with a vety ſmall Fruit, 
cottony all over, and ſcarce worth keeping: Theſe [ 
ſuppoſe are ſeminal Variations, but the 3 Sorts before 
enumerated, I take to be diſtin& Species, having propa- 
gated them by Seeds, and have not found them vary. 

The Portugal Quince is the moſt valuable, the Pul 
of it turning to a fine purple when ſtewed or baked, a 
becomes much ſofter and leſs auſtere than the others, 
ſo much better for making Marmalade. 

They are all eaſily propaffated, either by Layers, 
Suckers, or Cuttings, which muſt be planted in a moiſt 
Soil. Thoſe raiſed from Suckers are ſeldom ſo well 
rooted as thoſe which are obtajhgd from Cuttings or 
Layers; and are ſubje®: to product Suckers again in 
greater Plenty, which is not fo oper for Fruit bear- 
ing Trees. The Curtings ſhould be planted early in Au- 
tumn, and in dry Weather muſt be often watered to 
encourage their Rooting. The 2d Year after they 
ſhould be removed into a Nurſery at 3 Feet Diſtance 
Row from Row, and one Foot aſunder in the Rows, 
where they muſt be managed as directed for Apples. 
In 2 or Y ears Time theſe Trees will be fit to tranſ- 
plant, where they are to remain for good ; which ſhould 
be either by the Side of a Ditch, River, or in ſome other 
moiſt Place, where they will produce a greater Plenty, 
aud much larger Fruit than in a dry Soil; though 
thoſe in the dry Soil will be better taſted, and earlier 
ripe. Theſe Trees requite very little pruning; the 
chief Thing to be obſerved is, to keep their Stems clear 
from Suckers, and cut off ſuch Branches as croſs each 
other; likewiſe all upright luxuriant Shoots from the 
Middle of the Tree ſhould be taken entirely out, that the 
Head may not be too much crowded with Wood, which 
is of ill Cad to all Sorts of Fruit Trees. Theſe 
Sorts may alſo be propagated by budding or grafting 
upon Stocks raiſed by Cuttings, ſo that the beſt Sorts 
may be cultivated in greater Plenty this Way, than by 
any other Method; and theſe Trees will bear Fruit 
much ſooner and be more fruitful, than thoſe which 
come from Suckers or Layers. 4 

Theſe are alſo in great Eſteem for Stocks to graft 
and bud Pears on; which for Summer and Autumn Fruits 
are a great Improvement to them, eſpecially thoſe de- 
ſigned for Walle and Eſpaliers: For the Trees on theſe 
Stocks do not ſhoot ſo vigorouſly as thoſe on free Stocks, 
may be kept in leſs Compaſs, and are ſooner diſpoſed 
to bear Fruit: But hard Winter Fruits do not ſuc- 
ceed ſo well on theſe Stocks, their Fruit being very ſub- 


jet to crack, and are commonly ſtony, eſpecially all 


the breaking Pears; therefore theſe Stocks are on! 
roper for the melting Pears, and for a moiſt Soil. 
The beſt Stocks are thoſe raiſed from Cuttings or 
ers. 
As the Pear will take upon the Quince by grafting or 
budding, and fo vice ver/4, we may conclude there is a 
near Alliance between them; but as neither of theſe will 
take on the Apple, nor that upon either of theſe, ſo we 
ſhould ſeparate them under different Genera, as will be 
further mentioned under the Article Malus. 


CYNANCHUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 268. Apocynunt. | 


Tourn, Inſt gi. Frriplaca. Tourn. Inſt. 93. Tab. 22. 
The Charafters are, | * 


„ cr 
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. The Flower bath one Petal, it bath ſcarce any Tube, 
but is ſpread open, plain, and divided into 5 Parts; this 
hath a ſmall, er:#, permanent Empalement of one Leaf, 
divided into 5, Parts; the Nefiarium, which is ſituated in 
the Center of the Flower, is eredt, cylindrical, and the 
Length of the Fetal, It hath 5 Stamina, which are pa- 
rallel to the Neflarium, and of the ſame Length, termi- 
nated by Summits, which reach to the Mouth of the Petal. 
It bath an oblong bid Germen, with ſcarce any Style, 
crowned by 2 obtuſe Stigmas ; the Empalement becomes a 
Capſule with 2 oblong pointed Leaves, having a Cell which 
epens longitudinally, and is filled with Seeds lying over each 
other imbricatim, and are crowned with long Down. 
The Species are, 

1. CYNANCHUM caule volubili berbaceo, foliis cordato- 
oblongis glabris, Hort. Cliff. 79. Cynanchum with a twin- 
ing herbaceous Stalk, and oblong ſmooth Heart-ſhaped 
Leaves. This is the Periploaca Monſpeliaca foliis acutio- 
ribus. Tourn. Inft. 93. Montpelier Periploca with acute 
pointed Leaves, commonly called Montpelier Scammony. 

2. CYNANCHUM caule volubili berbaces, foliis renifor- 
mi-cordatis acutis. Hort. Cliff. 79. Cynanchum with a 
twining herbaceous Stalk, and Kidney Heart-ſhaped 
pointed Leaves. This is the Periploca Monſpeliaca foliis 
rotundioribus. Tourn. Inſt. Montpelier Periplaca with 
rounder Leaves, or round leaved Montpelier Scammony, 

3. CYNANCHUM caule volubili inferns ſuberoſo fiſſo, 
foliis cordatis acuminatis, Hort, Cliff. Cynanchum with a 
twining Stalk, fungous, and having Fiſſures on the under 
Side, and Heart-ſha pointed Leaves. This is the 
Periploca Carolinienfis, flore minore flellato, Hort. Elth. 
Carolina Periplaca with a ſmaller ſtarry Flower. 
4. CYNANCHUM caule volubili fruticoſo, inferne ſub- 
eroſo fiſſo, foliis avato-cordatis. Hort. Cliff. 19. Cynan- 
chum with a ſhrubby twining Stalk, whoſe lower Part 
is fungous and has Fiſſures, and oval 'Heart-ſhaped 
Leaves. This is the Periploca ſcandent, folio citri, fruttu 
maximo. Plum. Cat. 2. Periploca with a climbing Stalk, 
a Citron Leaf, and a large Fruit. 

» CYNANCHUM caule erecto divaricato, faliis cordatis 
glabris. Hort. Cliff. 79, Cynanchum with an upright di- 
varicated Stalk, and Heart-ſhaped ſmooth Leaves. This 
is the Apacynum felis ſubratundo. C. B. P. 302. Dogſbane 
with a roundiſh Leat. 

6. CYNANCHUM caule 2 faliis cordatis 
acutis aſperit, floribus lateralibus, Cynanchum with a twin- 
ing ſhrubby Stalk, Heart-ſhaped pointed rough Leaves, 
and Flowers growing from the Sides of the Stalks. This 
is the Apocynum ſcandens "_ amplis patulis luteis, 
Huſt. M. Climbing Dog with large yellow ſpread- 
ing Flowers. TE 

7. CYNANCHUM caule ſcandente, foliit cordatis acumi- 
natis glabris. Cynanchum with a climbing Stalk, and 
ſmooth Heart-ſhaped pointed Leaves. This is the Apo- 
cynum Bitbynicum, arbores altiſſimas 1 folia ſubro- 
tundo. Tourn. Cor. Dogſbane of Bitbynia climbing to 
the Tops of the talleſt Trees, having a roundiſh Leaf. 
The 1ſt and ad Sorts grow naturally about Montpelicr ; 
theſe have perennial creeping Roots, but annual Stalks, 
which decay to the Root every Autumn, and riſe atreſh 
in Spring, which twiſt themſelves like Hops; round 


= 


whatever Plants are near them, and riſe to the Height of 


5 or 6 Feet; the firſt of theſe is garniſhed with oblong 
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Heart-ſhaped ſmooth Leaves ending in acute Points, and 
are placed by Pairs oppofite on long Foot Stalks; the 


Flowers come out in ſmall Bunches from the Wings; 


they are of a dirty white Colour, and divided into 5 
acute Segments, which ſpread open in Form of a Star. 
Theſe appear in June and Fuly, but are not ſucceeded 
by Seed Veſſels in England, which may be occafioned by 
their Roots creeping ſo far under Ground; tor molt of 
thoſe Plants which propagate themſelves ſo much by 
their Roots, become barren of Seeds, eſpecially it their 
Roots have full Liberty to extend, 

The 2d Sort differs from the 1ſt in the Shape of its 
Leaves, which are broader and rounder at their Baſe. 
The Roots of this are very thick, running deep into the 
Ground, and Extend far on every Side, ſo that where 
this Plant hath got Poſſeſſion of the Ground it is not ea- 
ſily extirpated, for every Piece of the Root will ſhoot, 
which may happen to be left in the Ground. Both theſe 
Plants abound with a milky Juice like the Spurge, which 
iſſues out where they are broken; and this milky Juice 
when concreted, has been frequently fold for Scammony. 

Theſe Plants propagate fo faſt by their creeping Roots, 
that few will admit them into Gardens: The Roots may 
be tranſplanted any Time after their Stalks decay, till 
they begin to ſhoot in the Spring. i 

The 3d Sort grows naturally in Carolina, from whence 
the Seeds were brought to England; this is a perennial 
Plant with twining hairy Stalks, which, if ſupported, 
will riſe 6 or 7 Feet high; the lower Part of the Stalks 
are covered with a thick fungous Bark, ſomewhat like 
Cork, which is full of Fiſſures ; theſe Stalks are ſlender, 
and garniſhed at each Joint with, two oblong Heart- 
ſhaped pointed Leaves, ſtanding on long hairy Foot 
Stalks. The Flowers are produced in ſmall Bunches at 
the Wings of the. Leaves, theſe are Star-ſhaped and 
green when they firſt appear, but afterward fade to a 
worn-out purple Colour. They appear in July and Au- 
guf#, but are not ſucceeded by Seeds in England. 

This Plant will live in the open Air in England, if 

planted in a dry Soil and warm 123 It may be 
propagated by CIS down ſome of the young Shoots 
about Midſummer, which, if ** now and then re- 
freſhed with Water, will put out 
planted in Autumn, where they are deſigned to remain. 
The Roots ſhould be covered in Winter with ſome rot- 
ten Tan to keep out the Froſt, otherwiſe in ſevere Win- 
ters they are liable to be deſtroyed. 
The 4th Sort grows naturally in Jamaica, from 
whence the Seeds were ſent me; this riſes with a twining 
Stalk to the Height of, 20 Feet or more, provided it 
hath Support; the lower Part of the Stalks are covered 
with a thick fungous Bark, full of Fiflures, which gape 
open; the Leaves are oblong and ſmooth, and placed by 
Pairs oppoſite, landing on long Foot Stalks: The Flowers 
are produced from the Wings of the Leaves in ſmall 
Bunches, they are Star-ſhaped, of a yellowiſh green Co- 
lour, but are not ſucceeded by Pods in England. 

This Sort is tender, ſo will not thrive in this Country 
unleſs placed in a warm Stove, and treated as other ten- 
der Plants from the ſame Country ; as it abounds with a 
miiky Juice, the Plants muſt have little Water in Win- 
ter. It may be propagated by laying down the youn 
Shoots, which in 3 or 4 Months will put out Roots, ar. 
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may then be tranſplanted into Pots filled with light ſandy 
Earth, and plunged in the Tan Bed in the Bark Stove, 
where the Plants ſhould continue all the Year. 

- The 5th Sort grows naturally in Syria; this is a pe- 
rennial Plant, which riſes with lender upright Stalks 


about 3 Feet high, garniſhed with broad ſmooth Heart- 


ſhaped Leaves ending in Points, placed by Pairs oppoſite z 
the Flowers come out from the Wings of the Leaves in 
| ſmall Bunches ſtanding on branching Foot Stalks ; theſe 
are ſmall and white, greatly reſembling thoſe of the com- 
mon white Aſclepias, or Swallow- wort, theſe are ſuc- 
ceeded by oblong taper Pods, filled with flat Seeds crowned 
with Down, but theſe rarely ripen in this Country. 

It is propagated by parting the Root ; the beſt Time 
for doing this or tranſplanting the Roots, is in Spring be- 
fore they ſhoot : This requires a warm Situation, other- 
wiſe it will not live abroad in England, oo 

The 6th Sort grows naturally at La Vera Cruz, from 
whence the Seeds were ſent me; this hath a ſhrubby 
twining Stalk, which twiſts about Whatever Prop is 
near it, and riſes 20 Feet or upward; the Stalks are 
very ſlender, armed with ſmall ſtinging Hairs, and gar- 
niſhed with broad Heart-ſhaped Leaves, which end in 
acute Points; theſe are placed by Pairs at each Joint, 
which are far diſtant, and have ſlender Foot Stalks; they 
are covered with rqugh Hairs on their under Side; the 
Flowers are produced in ſmall Cluſters, fitting cloſe to 
the Side of the Stalks; they are pretty large, yellow, 
and Star-ſhaped, ſpreading open to the Bottom ; they 
are ſucceeded by long ſwelling Pods, filled with flat Seeds 
lying imbricatim, which are crowned with long Down. - 

This Sort is tender, ſo requires'the ſame tment 
as the 4th, and is propagated the ſame Way. 

The th Sort more naturally in Bitbynia, from whence 
Dr. Tournefort ſent the Seeds to the Royal Garden at 
Paris, where they ſucceeded. Sir George Hbeeler alſo 
rathered this Plant in his Travels, and mentions it by the 
Title of Prriplica latifolia, or broad leaved Silk. This 
riſes witha ſtrong round Stalk, which faſtens itſelf to a 
neighbouring Tree, and mounts to the Top; the Stalks 
are garniſhed with broad Heart-ſhaped ſmooth Leaves, 
ſtanding on long Foot Stalks; theſe are generally placed 
oppoſite by Pairs, but ſometimes there are 3 Leaves 
ariſing from the ſame Joint, one of which hath a much 
longer Foot Stalk than the other two; the Leaves are 
A2 Inches and a Half long, and almoſt as broad at their 
- Baſe, terminating in acute Points: The Flowers come 
out from the Wings of the Leaves, ſtanding on pretty 
long branching Foot Stalks; they are Star-1 , and' 
of a pale yellowiſh Colour. They appear in July and 
age, but are not ſucceeded by Seeds in England. 

his Sort muſt be planted in a warm Situation, other- 

wiſe it will not live through the Winter in England. It 
requires the ſame Treatment as the 5th Sort, but may 
be propagated by laying down the young Shoots in the 
ſame Manner as the 4th Sort. Where theſe are pre- 
ſerved in Gardens, there ſhould be tall Props put down 
by each Plant to ſupport them, otherwiſe they will lie 
on-the Ground, and twiſt about the Plants which grow 
near them, ſo will be troubleſome and unfightly, © - 

CYNARA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 835. Cinara. Tourn. 
Inſt. R. H. 442. Artichoke, in French Artichaut, | 
The Charafers are, AC gel 
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It bath a compound Flower, made up of many bermaghre- 


dite Florets, included in one common ſcaly  Empalement, 
which is ſwollen in the Bottom. The Florets are tubulous, 
equal, and uniform, divided at the Top into 5 narrow Seg- 
ments, Theſe bave 5 ſhort hairy Stamina, terminated 
cylindrical Summits, which have 5 Indentures ; at the Bot, 
tom of each is ſituated an oval Germen, ſupporting an oblong 
Style, crowned by an oblong indented Stigma. The Germen 
becomes a ſingle oblong compreſſed four cornered Seed, 
crowned with long bairy Down, |; 
The Species are, * 

1. CyNARa foliis ſubſpinoſis, pinnatis indiviſiſgue, ca- 
lycinis ovatis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 827. Artichoke with 
ſpiny Leaves, winged and undivided, and an oval ſcal 
-Empalement. This is the Cynara hortenſis aculeata. 6 
B. Þ. 383. The green or French Artichoke. 

2. CYNARA folis pony iner mibus, calycinis ſquamis 
obtufis emarginatis, Artichoke with winged Leaves hav- 
ing no Spines, and obtuſe indented Scales to the Em- 
palement. This is the Cynara bortenſis foliis non aculeatis, 
C. B. P. 383. The Globe Artichoke. 

3. CynaARa foliis ſpinoſss, omnibus pinnatifidis, calyci- 
nis ſquamis ovatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 827. Cynara with 
prickly Leaves, all ending in winged Points, and oval 
Scales to the Empalement. This is the Cynara ſpinoſa, 
cujus pediculi efetantur. The Cardoon, in French Chardon. 

4. CYNARA foliis ſpineſis, pinnatifidis, ſubtus tomen- 
tofis, calycibus ſquamis ſubulatis. Cynara with winged 
prickly Leaves, woolly on their under Side, and Awl- 
ſhaped Scales to the alement. This is the Cynars 
ſyhoeſiris Betica. Cluf. Cur. Wild Artichoke of Spain. 

The rſt Sort is commonly known by the Title of 
French Artichoke, being the Sort which is moſt com- 
monly cultivated in France, and is the only Kind in 
Guernſey and Ferſey ; the Leaves are terminated by ſhort 
Spines, the is oval, and the Scales do not turn in- 
ward at the Top, like thoſe of the Globe Artichoke, 
they are alſo of a green Colour; the Bottoms of theſe 
are not near ſo thick of Fleſh as thoſe of the Globe, and 
have # perfumed Taſte, which to many Perſons is very 
diſagreeable, ſo that it is ſeldom cultivated in the Gar- 
dens near London, where the Globe or red Artichoke is 
the only Sort in Eſteem. The Leaves of this are not 
prickly, the Head is globular, a little compreſſed at Top, 
the-Scales lie cloſe over each other, and their Ends turn 
inward, fo as to cloſely cover the Middle. 

The Culture of theſe having been fully treated under 
the Article Artichoke, the Reader is deſired to turn to 
that, to avoid Repetition. | 
- "The Cbardoon, or Cardoon, is propagated in the Kit- 
chen Gardens to ſupply the Markets ; this is annually 
raiſed from Seeds, which ſhould be ſown on a Bed of light 
Earth in March; and when the Plants come up, they 


ſhould be thinned where toocloſe; and if the Plants are 


wanted, thoſe which are drawn out may be tranſplanted 
into a Bed at about 3 or 4 Inches Diſtance, where th 

ſhould remain till they are tranſplanted out for good 
Theſe. young Plants muſt be kept clean from Weeds, 
and in June tranſplanted on a moiſt rich Spot of Ground 
at about 4 Feet aſunder every Way; the Ground ſhould 
be well dug before they are planted, and the Plants well 
watered until they have taken new Root, after which 
the Ground muſt be kept very clean from Weeds, to en- 


courage 
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courage the Growth of the Plants; as they advance in 
Height, there ſhould be ſome Earth drawn up about 
each Plant ; and when they are fully grown, their Leaves 
ſhould be cloſely tied up with a Hay Band, and the Earth 
drawn up in Hills about each Plant, almoſt to their Tops, 
being careful to keep the Farth from falling between the 
Leaves, which may occaſion the rotting of the Plants. 
This Earth ſhould be ſmoothed over the Surface that the 
Wet may run off, and- not fall into the Center of the 
Plants, which will alſo cauſe them to rot; in about 5 
or 6 Weeks after the Plants have been thus earthed, 
they will be blanched enough for Uſe ; ſo that if a Suc- 
ceſſion bf them are Wanted for the Table, there ſhould 
be' but few Plants earthed up at one Time, but eve 
Week or ten Days, there may be a Part of them — 
in Proportion to the Quantity deſired. WEIL 
Toward the Middle, or latter End of November, if 
the Froſt ſhould be ſevere, it will be propet to cover the 
Tops of the Plants that remain with Peaſe Haulm, or 
Straw, to prevent the Froſt from penetrating to the ten- 
der Leaves; but this ſhould be taken off again in mild 
Weather; if this Care is taken, the Plants may be pre- 
ferved for Uſe all the Winter. ; 
If a few of the Plants are planted out in a warm Situ- 
ation to ſtand for Seed, they ſhould not be blanched, but 
only in very hard Froſt ſome light Litter, of Peafe Haulm, 
may be laid round them, which ſhould be removed in 
Spring, and the Ground gently dug between the Plants, 
which will not only deſtroy the Weeds, but alſo encou- 
rage the Roots to ſhoot out on every Side, whereby their 
Stems will be ſtronger ; theſe will flower about the Be- 
ginning of Fu, and if the Seaſon proves ary, their Seeds 
will ripen in September, but in cold wet ; theſe 
Seeds will not come to Maturity in England, © » 
The 4th Sort grows naturally in Spain, alſo on the 
African Shore, and is preſerved in Gardens for Variety ; 
this is very like the 3d Sort, but the Stems of the Leaves 
are much ſmaller, and do not grow more than Half fo 
high. The Heads of this have ſome Reſemblance to 
thoſe of the French Artichoke, but have no Meat, or 
fleſhy Subſtance in their Bottoms; this may be planted 


in the fame Manner as the 3d Sort, at about 3 or 4 Feet 


apart, and will require no other Treatment than keeping 
2 clean from Weeds; the ſecond Year they will 
flower, and, if the Seaſon proves dry, they will ripen 
their Seeds in September, and the Plants generally decay 
the following Winer. 121 bt: bagger 
' CYNOGLOSSUM. Lin. Gen. Pl. 168. Tourn. Inft. 
Ompbatades. Tourn. 140. [Kniywoon, of Kvvig, and 
Trees, Gr. the Tongue, becauſe the Leaves reſemble 
a Dog's Tongue]. Hounds Tongue, in French, Langue 
r m_ be ; | 

The Charatters are, 1811 s 

It bath a Funnel-ſhaped Flower of one Leaf, with a 
eng Tube, and ſhort Brim, ſlightly: cut into o Parts, and 
it Four up at the Chaps, this bath an oblony fermavient Em- 
*palement, cut into 5 acute Parts. The Flower dat $ ſport 
Stamina, in the Chaps of the Petal, terminated by roundiſb 
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1. CynocLos8uM ftaminibus corolla brevioribus, ſoliis 
lato-lanceolatis tomentofis ſeſſilibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 134. 
Hounds Tongue with Stamina ſhorter than the Petal, 
and broad Spear-ſhaped woolly Leaves, which fit cloſe 
to the Stalk. This is the Cynagloſſum majus vulgare. C. 
B. P.257. Common Greater Hounds Tongue. 

2. CynoGLOSSUM flaminibus corollam equantibus. 
Hort. Upſal. 33. Hounds Tongue with Stamina equaling 
the Petal. This is the Cynogloſſum montanum maximum. 
Tourn. Inſt. Greateſt Mountain Hounds Tongue. 

3. CyNoGLOSSUM Creticum latifolium fœtidum. C. B. 
P. 257. Broad-leaved ſtinking Hounds Tongue of Crete. 

4. CynoGLossUM Creticum, argenteo anguſlo folio. C. 
B. P. 257. Hounds Tongue of Crete, with a narrow ſil- 
very Leaf. | | 
5. CynocLossUM Virginianum flore minimo albo. Ba- 
1. Cat. Virginia Hounds Tongue with a very ſmall 
white Flower. | ; 

6. CYnoGLossUM caule create ramoſo, foliis lanceola- 
tis ſcabris ſeſſilibus, ſpicis florum longiſſimis, Hounds 
— with an upright branching Stalk, Spear - ſhaped 
rough Leaves ſitting cloſe, and very long Spikes to the 
Flowers. This is the Ompbaloder Luſitanica elatior Cyno- 
gloſſi folio. Tourn. Infl. R. H. 143. Taller Portugal Na- 
velwort with a Hounds Tongue Leaf. | 

7. CYNOGLOSSUM - foliis lineari-lanceplatis glabris. 


Hort. Cliff. 47. Hounds Tongue with ſmooth, narrow, 


Spear-ſhaped Leaves. This is the Ompbaleder Luſitanica 
lint folio. Tourn. Inft. 140. Portugal Navelwort with a 
Flax Leaf, commonly called /enus Navelwort, | 
8. CrnoctossUM repens,. foliis.radicalibus cordatis. 
Hort. Cliff. 47.: Creeping Hounds Tongue, whoſe lower 
Leaves _— — This is the 1 þv- 
mila verna ſympbyti falio. Tourn. Infl. 1 40. w Sprin 
Navelwort — Leaf. —— 1 N 
The iſt Sort grows naturally by the Side of Hedges 
in many Parts of England, ſo is ſeldom admitted into 


Gardens; the Roots are-uſed in Medicine, which are ga- - 
- thered by the Herb Folks in the Fields. 


The Leaves 
have a ſtrong Odour, like that of Mice in a Trap. It 


flowers in June, and the Seeds ripen in Autumn. 


The ad Sort grows naturally on the Apennine Moun- 
tains; the Leaves are much larger, the Petal of the 


Flower is ſhorter, the Plants grow taller than the 1, 


and come earlier to flower in Spring; this is equally 


hardy as the common Sort, and where the Seeds ate per- 
mitted to ſcatter, Plenty of the Plants ariſe without Care. 


_— 


T 
the 


he 3d Sort grows naturally in Andaluſia, I received 
Seeds from Gibraltar ; this hath a tall branching 
Stalk, garniſhed with oblong. woolly Leaves, which em- 
brace the Stalk with their Baſe. Ihe Flowers are pro- 
duced in looſe Spikes, which come out from the Side of 


the Stalk, they are from 6 to 8 Inches long, and the 


Flowers are thinly placed on one Side; theſe are blue, 


- ſtriped with red, and appear in June, The Seeds ripen 


i 


Summits, and at the Bottom of the Tube are frtated 4 Ger- 


mina, between which ariſes a permanent Style, the Length 
of the Stamina, crowned by an indented Stigma ; the Em- 
-pelement becomes 4 Capſules, incloſing 4 oval Seed. 

| The Species are, ene. 


. 


in Autumn, ſoon after which the Root decays. N 
The 4th Sort grows naturally in Spain, and the Iſlan 
of Crete; I received this from Gibraltar, with thoſe of 
the former; this riſes with an upright Stalk, little more 
than a Foot high, iſhed with long, narrow, ſilvery 


Leaves, having no Foot Stalks. The Flowers are pro- 


- duced from the Side, and at the Top of the Stalks; they 
are thinly diſperſed on the Side, but. at the Top are in 


Cee 2 ſmall 
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ſmall Cluſters; they are of a deep purple Colour, and 
much longer than the Empalement; theſe are ſucceeded 
by 4 broad Buckler-ſhaped Seeds, which are rough. It 
flowers in June, and the Seeds ripen in Autumn, icon at- 
ter which the Roots generally periſh. - | 

The 5th Sort grows naturally in Virginia, and the 
northern Parts of America; this riſes with an upright 
branching Stalk, near 4 Feet high. The Stalks and 
Leaves are covered with rough Hairs, the Branches 
ſpread out on every Side, and are but thinly garniſhed 
with Leaves, from 3 to near 4 Inches in Length, and 
little more than one Inch broad in the Middle, gradu- 
ally leſſening to both Ends; they have very ſhort Foot 
Stalks, placed alternate; the Flowers grow ſcatteringly 
toward the End of the Branches; theſe are ſmall and 
white; they appear in June, and are fucceeded by 4 
ſmall Seeds, which ripen in Autumn, then the Plants 
decay. F | | 

The 6th Sort grows naturally in Portugal, where it 
was firſt diſtinguiſhed from the 7th by Dr. Tournefort. 
The 7th Sort had been long before cultivated for Orna- 
ment, by the Title of Venus Navelwort, but of late 
Years that has been loſt ; the 6th Sort is now generally 
preſerved in the Engliſh Gardens, and the Seeds fold by 
the Seedſmen under that Title ; it is a much larger Plant 
than the other, ſo makes a finer Appearance. The 
Leaves of the 6th Sort are broad at their Baſe, and gra- 
dually narrowed to the End; they are lightly covered 
with Hairs. The Stalks grow g or 10 Inches high, and 
d. vide into many Branches, each being terminated by a 
long looſe Spike of white Flowers, ſtanding on ſeparate 
Foot Stalks ; they are ſucceeded by 4 umbilicated Seeds, 
from-whence it had the Title of Navelwort. 

The 7th Sort ſeldom riſes more than 5 or 6 Inches 

high ; the Stalks do not branch near ſo much as thoſe of 
the 6th; the Leaves are very narrow and long, of a gray- 
iſh Colour, and ſmooth ; the Flowers grow in ſhort looſe 
Panicles at the End of the Branches; theſe are white, 
but ſmaller than thoſe of the other Sort, and are ſuc- 
 .ceeded by Seeds of the fame Form. This Plant was 
formerly titled Linum Umbilicatum, i. e. umbilicated 
Flax, fiom the Leaves having ſome Appearance of Flax, 
and the Seeds having a Hollow like a Navel. 

Theſe are both annual Plants, and have been com- 
monly ſown in Gardens, with other low annual Flowers 
to adorn the Borders of the Flower Garden, but theſe 
Mould be ſown in Autumn, for thoſe which are ſown in 
Spring, often fail, eſpecially in dry Seaſons, and the au- 
tumnal Plants always grow much larger, and come to 
flower earlier in the Year. The Seeds ſhould be ſown 
where the Plants are deſigned to remain, for they do not 
bear tranſplanting, unleſs it is performed while they are 
young. The Plants require no other Culture, but to be 
thinned where they are too cloſe, and kept clean from 
Weeds. They flower in June and July, and the au- 
tumnal Plants come a Month earlier; their Seeds ripen 
in Autumn. | 
The 8th Sort is a low perennial Plant, which grows 


naturally in the Woods of Spain and Portugal, where it 


uſually flowers about Chriſtmas ; this hath trailing 
Branches, which put out Roots from their Joints, where- 
by it propagates very faſt. The Leaves are Heart-ſhaped, 
et a bright green Colour, and ſtand on long lender Foot 
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Stalks. The Flowers grow in looſe Panicles, which 
ariſe from the Diviſions of the. Stalk ; they are ſhaped 
like thoſe of Borage, but ſmaller, and of a lively blue 
Colour; they appear in March and April, and in a cool 
ſhady Situation continue great Part of May, but are rarely 
ſucceeded by Seeds; the Plants propagate themſelves (0 
faſt by their ring — as to render the Culti- 
vation of them by s unneceſſary. It delights in a 


moiſt cool Situation. 


CYPRIPEDIUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 906. Calceolus. 

Tourn. Inſt, Ladies Slipper, in French, Sabot. 
The Characters are, 

It hath a ſimple Spadix, The Germen fits under the 
Flawer, which is covered with a Spatha, or Sheath, The 
Flowers baue 4 or 5 narrow Spear-ſbaped Petals, which 
expand. The Neflarium, which is ſituated bettween the 
Petals, is ſwollen and hollow, in Shape of a Shae, or Slip- 


per. It bath 2 ſhort Stamina, which fit upon the Pointal, 


terminated by erett Summits, which join to the upper Lip of 

the Neftarium ;, below the Flower, is fixed a Tender con- 

torted Germen, ſupporting 'a ſbort Style, adbering to the 

upper Lip of the Neflarium, crowned by an obſolete Stigma, 

The Germen becomes an oval blunt Capſule with 3 Corners, 

baving 3 Furraws, 3 Valves, and one Cell, filled with ſmall 
1. 1 11 6 


Seed 55 
The Species are, 

1. CyPRIPEDIUM radicibus fibroſis, foliis ovato-lan- 
ceolatis caulinis. AA. Upſal. 1740. Ladies Slipper with 
fibrous Roots, and the Leaves on the Stalks oval and 
Spear-ſhaped. This is the Calcealus Mariæ. Ger. 359. 
2. CryPprIPEDIUM ſcapo unifloro, foliis oblongis 22 
petalis anguſlis acuminatis. Ladies Slipper with one Flow- 
er in a Sheath, oblong ſmooth Leaves, and very narrow 
pointed Petals. This is the Calcealus Marie luteus. Mar. 
H. R. Bleſ. Yellow Ladies Slipper. 

3. Crerieebium foliis oblongo-ovatis veneſit birſutis, 
flore maximo. Ladies Slipper with oblong, oval, veined 
Leaves, which are hairy, and a very large Flower. Cal- 
ceolus flore majore. Ladies — with a larger Flower. 

The iſt Sort grows naturally in ſome ſhady Woods 
in the North of England. | found it in the Park of Bo- 
rough Hall, in Lancaſbire, the Seat of the late Robert 
Fenwick, Eſq. It hath a Root compoſed of many fleſhy 
Fibres, from which ariſe, in Spring, 2, 3, or more Stalks, 
in Proportion to the Strength of the Root; theſe grow 
9 or 10 Inches high, and are garniſhed with oval Spear- 
ſhaped Leaves, having a few longitudinal Veins; in the 
Boſom of one of the upper Leaves, is incloſed the Flower 
Bud,. which is ſupported by a ſlender Foot Stalk, which 
generally turos a little on one Side. The Flower hath 
4, dark, purple Petals, placed in form of a Croſs, which 
ſpread wide open. In the Center is ſituated the lar 
hollow NeQarium, almoſt as large as a Bird's Egg, ſha 
like a wooden Shoe, of a pale yeHowiſh Colour, with a 
few brown Streaks; the Opening is covered with two 
Ears, the upper one is tender, white, and. ſpotted with 

urple ; the lower is thick, and of an herbaceous Co- 
our. The Flowers appear about the End of May, and 
the Stalks decay early in Autumn. 

The ad Sort grows naturally in Firginia, and other 
Parts of North America ; this hath longer and ſmoother 


Leaves than the former. The two Side Petals of the 


Flower are long, narrow, and termidate in acute 
ing 
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being wreathed, or undulated on their Sides. The Nec- 


tarium is oblong, and narrower than in the firſt Sort, and 
is yellow, ſpotted with browniſh red. The Stalks riſe 
near a Foot and a Half high. 

The 3d Sort grows naturally in America, where the 
Inhabitants call it Moccaſin Flower; this riſes a Foot 
and a Half high. The Leaves are of an oblong oval 
Form, and deeply veined. The Flower is large, of a 
rediſh brown Colour, marked with a few purple Veins. 
This Sort flowers at the End of May. 

All theſe Sorts are with Difficulty preſerved in Gar- 
dens; they muſt be planted in a loamy Soil, and in a 
Situation where they may have the Morning Sun only. 
They muſt” be procured trom the Places where they na- 
turally grow; the Roots ſhould be ſeldom removed, 
for tranſplanting prevents their flowering. 

CYSTICAPNOS. See Fumaria. 

CYTISO GENISTA, See Spartium. 

CYTISUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 785. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 
647. Baſe Tree Treſoil, in French, Citiſe. 

The Charatlers.are, | 

It bath a Butterfly Flawer, with a ſhort Bell-ſhaped 
Empalement of one Leaf, divided in 2 Lips, the upper 
being bifid and acute, the under indented in 3 Parts. 
Standard of the Flower is riſing, oval, and reflexed on 
the Sides, The Wings are oboe ere, and the Length 
of the Standard. The Keel is bellied and acute. It bath 
10 Stamia, 9 joined, and one ſtanding ſeparate, termi- 
nated by riſing Summits. It bath an oblong Germen, ſup- 
porting a ſingle Style, crowned by an obtuſe Stigma. The 
Germen becomes an oblong blunt Pod, narrow at the Baſe, 
filled with Kidney-ſhaped flated Seed. | 

The Species are, 
1. Cyrisus foliis oblongo-ovatis, racemis brevioribus 
lis, caule arboreo. Cytiſus with oblong oval Leaves, 
ſhort Spikes of Flowers hanging downward, and a Tree- 
like Stalk. This is the 057055 22 latifolius, flare 
racemoſo pendulꝛ. Tourn, Inſt. R. H. 648. Broad leaved 
Cytiſus of the Alps, with pendulous Bunches of Flowers, 

commonly called Laburnum. 

2. CyTisus foliis avato-lanceolatis, racemit langioribus 
pendulir, caule fruticoſo. Cytiſus with oval Spear-ſhaped 
Leaves, long pendulous Bunches of Flowers, and a ſhrub- 
by Stalk. This is the Cytiſus Alpinus anguſtiſolius, flore 


racemaſo pendulo longiore. Tourn. Narrow ſeaved Cytiſus 


of the Alps, with longer pendulous Bunches of Flow- 
ers, commonly called long ſpiked Laburnum. 

. CyTisus racemis fimplicibus ereflis, foliolis ovato- 
eblangis, Hort, Cliff. Cytiſus with ſingle ere Bunches of 
Flowers, and oval oblong Leaves. This is the Cytiſus 
glaber nigricans, C. B. Blackiſh ſmooth Cytiſus. 

4. CrT1svus villoſus, foliolis cunciformibus perennanti- 
bus, caulibus rameſsſſimis. Hairy Cytiſus with Wedge- 
ſhaped ſmall Leaves, which are perennial, and very 
branching Stalks. This is the Cytiſus Canarienſis, ſem- 
pervirens & incanus. Hort. Amſt. 2. 103. Evergreen 
hoary Cytiſus of the Canary Iflands. 

. CyTisus racemis erectit, calyeibus brafled triplici 
auttis, foliis floralibus ſeſſilibus.' Lin. Sp. Plant. 7 39. Cyti- 
ſus with ere Bunches of Flowers, 3 Lamine under 
the Empalement, and the Leaves on the Flower Bran- 
ches fitting cloſe, This is the Cytiſus glabris, foliis ſubro- 
tundis, pediculis breviſſimis, C. B. P. 390, Smooth Cyti- 
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ſus with roundiſh Leaves, and very ſhort Foot Stalks, 
commonly called by Gardeners, Cytiſus ſccundus Cluſii. 

6. Crxrisus burn oltolis ovatis, floribus lateralibus, 
caule eredto fruticoſo. iry Cytiſus with ſmall oval 
Leaves, Flowers proceeding from the Sides of the Bran- 
ches, and an upright ſhrubby Stalk. This is the Ge 
birſutus. J. B. 1. 372. Hairy Cytiſus, commonly cal- 
led Evergreen Cytiſus of Naples. 

7. Cvrisus floribus ſubſeſſulibus, foliis tomentoſir, cau- 
libus berbaceis. Lin. Sp. Pl, 740. Cytiſus with Flowers 
ſitting cloſe to the Branches, woolly 1 and an her- 
baceous Stalk. Cytiſus bumilis argenteus anguſtifolius. 
Tourn. Low ſilvery Cytiſus having narrow Leaves. 

8. CryTisus floribus capitatis, ramis decumbentibus.. 
Prod. Leyd. 376. Cytiſus with Flowers collected in Heads, 
and Branches lying on the Ground. This is the Cytifus 
ſupinus foliis _ & faliquis melli lanugine pubeſcentibus. 
C. B. P. 390. Low Cotifes with the under Side of the 
Leaves, and Pods covered with a ſoft Down. 

9. CrTisus Monſpeſulanus, medice folio, filiguis dens+ 
congeftis & villoſis. Tourn. Inft. 648. (ytiſus of Montpe- 
lier with a medick Leaf, and hairy Pods collected in 
thick Bunches. | 

10. Cyrisus ramis bumifuſts albidis, floribus capitatis 
terminalibus, foliolis avalibus glabris aggeſtis. Sauv. Monf{ 
Cytiſus with proſtrate Branches, which are white ; Flow- 
ers colleQed in Heads, terminating the Branches, and 
ſmall, oval, ſmooth Leaves growing in Cluſters. This 
is the Cytiſus foliis incanis anguſtis quaſi complicatis. Hoary 
narrow leaved Cytiſus with complicated Leaves. 

11. Cyrisuvs caule ereHo fruticoſo, ramoſe foliolis ova- 
tis glabris, floribus capitatis terminalibus. Cytiſus with a 
ſhrubby ere& branching Stalk, oval, ſmooth Leaves, 
and Flowers collected in Heads terminating the Bran- 
ches. The Siberian Cytiſus. 

12. Cyrisus floribus capitatit, foliolis ovato-»blongis,,. 
caule fruticoſe. Cytifus with Flowers collected in Heads, 
oblong oval Leaves, and a ſhrubby Stalk, commonly 
called Tartarian Cytiſus. 

13. Cyrisus caule erecto fruticoſo, feliolis nh 
bus emarginatis, floribus ſimplicibus alaribus. Cytiſus with: 
a ſhrubby ere& Stalk, Wedge-ſhaped Leaves, which 
are indented, and ſingle Flowers growing on the Sides 
of the Branches. 

14. Crrisus foliis lanceolato-linearibus tamentoſir, fle- 
ribus ſpicatis alaribus pedunculis lengiſſimis. Cytiſus with 
narrow Spear-ſhaped woolly Leaves, Flowers growing 
in Spikes from the Sides of the Branches, and very long; 
Foot Stalks. This is the Cytiſus Africanus. birſutus, an- 
guſtifolius. Olden. Hairy narrow leaved African Cytiſus. 

15. Cvrisus racemis lateralibus ſiriflis, ramis engula- 
tis, foliolis cuneiformibus, Lin. Sp. Plant. 749. Cytiſus 
with lateral Bunches of Flowers, angular Branches, and 
Wedge-ſhaped ſmall Leaves. This is the Cytiſus Ælbio- 
picus, ſubrotundis incanis minoribus folits, flaribus parvis 
luteis. Pluk. Alm. 128. Ethiopian Cytiſus with ſmaller, 
roundiſh, hoary Leaves, and a ſmall-yellow Flower. 

16. Cxrisus racemis axillaribus eredbis, foliolis ſub- 
lanceolatis tomentoſit, intermedis leorgitts petiolato. Flare 
Zeyl. Cytiſus with erect Spikes of Flowers proceeding. 
from the Sides of the Branches, and woolly Spear-ſhaped 
Leaves, the Foot Stalk of the middle one being the long- 


eſt, This is the Cy/iſus arboreſcens, ſructu * _ 
| | wm. 
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Plum. Cat. 19. Tree Cytiſus with white eatable Fruit, 
commonly called Pigeon Pea in America. 

The iſt Sort is the common broad leaved Laburnum, 
which was formerly in greater Plenty in the Engliſh Gar- 
dens than at preſent; for ſince the 2d Sort hath been in- 
troduced, it has almoſt turned this out ; the Spikes of 
Flowers being much longer, they make a finer Appear- 
ance when they are in flower, which has occaſtoned 
their being more generally cultivated ; but the 1ſt grows 
to be the largeſt Tree, and the Wood of it is very hard, 
of a fine Colour, and will poliſh very well; it approaches 
near to green Ebony, ſo is by the French, titled, Ebony 
of the Alps, and is there ufed for many Kinds of Furni- 
ture; but in England there are few of theſe Trees which 

have been ſuffered to ſtand long enough to arrive to any 
conſiderable Size; for as they have been only conſider- 
ed as an ornamental Tree, the frequent Alterations 
which moſt of the Gardens in England have undergone, 
have occaſioned their being rooted out ; but in ſome of 
the old Gardens in Scotland, where they have been per- 
mitted to ſtand, there are large Trees of this Kind, which 
are fit to cut down for the uſe of the Timber. I have 
ſeen two old Trees of it in Gardens, which were more 
than a Yard in girt, at 6 Feet from the Ground, and 
theſe had been broken and abuſed, otherwiſe might have 
been much larger. They grow very faſt, and are ex- 
tremely hardy, ſo may be well worth propagating upon 
poor ſhallow Soils, and in expoſed Situations. His Grace 
the Duke of Queenſberry ſowed 2 great Quantity of the 
Seeds of this Tree, upon the Side of the Downs, at his 
Seat near Ameſbury, in Wiltſhire, where the Situation was 
very much expoſed, and the Soil fo ſhallow, that few 
Trees would grow there, yet in this Place the young 
Trees were 12 Feet high in 4 Years Growth, fo be- 
came a Shelter to the other Plantations, for which they 
were defigned ; but the Hares and Rabbits are great 
Enemies to theſe Trees,' by barking them in Winter, 
ſo that where they are cultivated, they ſhould be fenced 
from theſe Animals. 

Both theſe Sorts are eaſily propagated by Seeds, which 
the Trees produce in Plenty if theſe are ſown upon a 
common Bed of Earth in March, the Plants will appear 
by the Middle or End of April, and require no Care but 
to be kept clean from Weeds during the following Sum- 
mer; if the Plants are too cloſe together, they may be 
tranſplanted the Autumn following, either into a Nur- 
ſery for a Year or two to get Strength, or into the 
Places where they are deſigned to remain; where Peo- 


ple would cultivate them for their Wood, it will be the 


beſt Way to ſow the Seeds upon the Spot where they 
are intended to grow, becauſe theſe Trees ſend out long 
thick fleſhy Roots to a great Diſtance, which will pe- 
netrate Gravel or Rocks, and if theſe Roots are cut or 
broken, it greatly retards their Growth; therefore when 
they are not ſown upon the intended Spot, they ſhould 
be tranſplanted thither young, otherwiſe they' will not 
grow to near the Size; though where they are only de- 
ſigned for Ornament, the removing the Plants twice will 
ſtop their Growth, and cauſe them to be more produc- 
tive of Flowers; but all Trees intended for Timber, 
are much better ſown on the Ground, than if they are 
tranſplanted. 5 PETE Os | 

If the Seeds of theſe Trees are permitted to ſeatter in 
Winter, the Plants will riſe in great Plenty the follow- 
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ing Spring, ſo that a few Trees will ſoon ſupply. an 
- Bag] wh 2 ſufficient Number of Plants. n 
Theſe Trees flower in May, and make a fine Appear- 
ance, their Branches being loaded with long Strings of 
yellow Flowers, which hang down from every Prt 
The Seeds grow in long Pods and ripen in Autumn. 
There is a Variety of both theſe Trees with variegated 
Leaves, which ſome are fond of cultivating ;' this is only 
done by Cuttings or Layers, for the Seeds of theſe will 
produce Plants with green Leaves; the Cuttings ſhould 
be planted in Autumn, when the Leaves begin to fall, 
and the Plants muſt have a poor Soil, - for in good 
Ground they are apt to become plain. 
If the 1| Sort is conſidered as a uſeful Wood which 
there is no Reaſon to doubt, it may be planted in large 
Clumps in Parks, and will be very ornamental there; 
I am certain, from long Experience, that this Tree, will 
thrive upon many Soils, and in ſuch Situations as few 
other Trees will make any Progreſs; the Obje&idn to 
fencing is the ſame here, as for any other Trees, for no 
Plantation, if not well ſecured from Animals, will an- 
ſwer the Deſign of the Planter. 6% 
The 2d Sort differs ffom the iſt, in having narrower 
Leaves, longer Bunthes of Flowers, and the Trees do 
not grow ſo large and ſtrong, this Difference I find is 
conſtant from Seed. There is another Sort mentioned 
by Tournefort, with ſhorter Bunches of Flowers, one 
Tree of which Kind I thought I had found in a Gar- 
den; the Bunches of the Flowers upon this Tree were 
cloſe and almoſt round; but I ſowed the Seeds of it, 
and the Plants proved to be only the common Sort. 
The zd Sort grows naturally in Auſtria, Naly and 
Spain, and at preſent is rare in the Engliſh Gatdens ; it 
was formerly in ſome curious Gardens here, but had 
been long loſt, till a few Years ago, when I procured the 
Seeds from Abroad, which ſucceeded in the Chelſea 
Garden, where the Plants have flowered and produced 
ripe Seeds, which have been communicated 'to the cu- 
rious. | | 
This Shrub ſeldom riſes more than 3 or 4 Feet high 
in England; it naturally puts out many lateral Branches 
near the Ground, which ſpread out on — hwy ſo as 
to form a low ſhrubby Buſh, fo is with Difficulty raiſed 
to a Stem: The Branches are very flender, and their 
Ends are frequently killed if the Winter is ſevere ; theſe 


are garniſned with pblong, oval Leaves, growing by 


'Threes on each Foot Stalk ; they are equal in Size, and 
of a dark green Colour; the Branches grow ere, and 
are terminated by Spikes of yellow Flowers, about 4 or 


5 Inches in Length, ſtanding upright, and asall the Bran- 


ches are thus terminated, ſo when the Shrubs are in 
flower, they make a fine Appearance; it flowers in July, 
after moſt of the other Sorts are paſt, and the 
ripen in Autumn, This is propagated by Seeds, which 
ſhould be ſown on a Bed of light Earth in March, co- 
vering them about one 3d of an Inch with fine ſcreened 
Mould; in the Beginning of May the Plants will ap- 
pear, when they muſt be carefully weeded, and during 
the following Summer conſtantly kept clean, which is 
all the Culture they require till Autumn, when it will 
be very proper to arch the Bed over with Hoops, that 
ih froſty Weather, the Plants may be covered with Mats, 
to prevent their tender Shoots from being killed; yo - 
| theſe 
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theſe young Plants are apt to continue growing later in 
the Autumn, than thoſe which are become woody, they 
are much more ſuſceptible of Cold, {therefore where 
there is not ſome Care taken to cover them, if the Win- 
ter ſhould prove ſevere, many of them may be entirely 
deſtroyed, and the others killed to the Ground. The 
Spring following, after the Danger of hard Froſt is over, 
the Plants ſhould be carefully taken up, and planted out 
at the Diſtance of one Foot, Row from Row, and fix 
Inches aſunder in the Rows, this ſhould be in a ſhelter- 
ed Situation, and as theſe Plants do not ſhoot till late in 
the Spring, they need not be tranſplanted before the End 
of March, or —_—_— of April, and if the Seaſon ſhould 
then prove warm and dry, it will be proper to give the 
Plants ſome Water to ſettle the Earth to their Roots, 
and if the Drought continue, and the Waterings are 3 
times repeated at a Week's Interval from each, it will 
be of Service to the Plants. After they have taken new 
Root, they require no farther Care, but to keep them 
conſtantly clean from Weeds, in this Nurſery the Plants 
may remain two Years, in which Time they will have 
acquired Strength enough to be tranſplanted where they 
are to remain. 

This Shrub is exhibited in my Figures of Plants, 
No. 117. 

| "The 4th Sort grows naturally in the Canary Iſlands, 
from whence the Seeds were firſt brought to England; 
this being a Native of warm Countries, is too tender 
to live through the Winter in the open Air here, but 
requiresonly the Shelter of a Green-houſe, and will thrive 
where Myrtles and Amomum Plinii do well. This is a 
very buſhy Shrub, which riſes with tough pliable Stalks 
to the Height of 8 or 10 Feet, ſending out many flen- 
der hair Branches, very cloſely garniſhed with ſmall 
Wedge-thaped Leaves, placed by three on each Foot 
Stalk, theſe are of a dark green and very hairy; the 
Branches are terminated by cloſe ſhort Bunches of bright 

ellowFlowers, theſe come out in May, and are frequent] 
ſucceeded by ſhort hairy Seed Pods, which ripen in Auguſt 

It is propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown upon 
a very temperate hot Bed in March, which will bring up 
the Plants in a ſhort Time; in 3 Weeks after they may 
be tranſplanted, each into a ſmall Halfpenny Pot, filled 
with light Earth, and pou: into a moderate hot Bed, 
juſt to a their taking freſh Root ; then they ſhould 
be inured gradually to the open Air, and the Midcle or 
latter End of May, placed abroad in a ſheltered Situation, 
and afterward treated in the ſame Way, as other hardy 
Kinds of Green-houſe Plants. 

The 5th Sort grows naturally in the South of France, 
Spain, and Italy, but has been long cultivated in the 
Nurſery Gardens, as an ornamental flowering Shrub by 
the Title of Cytiſus ſecundus Cluſii, which is a great 
Miſtake, for the 10th Species here enumerated, is the 
2d of Clufius. This riſes with a woody Stalk, putting 
out many Branches which are covered with a browniſh 
Bark, and garniſhed by obverſe oval ſmall Leaves grow- 
ing by Threes on very ſhort Foot Stalks. The Flowers 
are produced in cloſe ſhort Spikes at the End of the Bran- 
ches, they are of a bright yellow and appear in Zune, theſe 
are ſucceeded by ſhort broad Pods, which contain one 
Row of Kidney-ſhaped Seeds, which ripen in Aug uff. 
Theſe Shrubs will rife to the Height of 7 or 8 Feet, 
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and become very buſhy, they are very hardy, ſo will 
thrive in any Situation, and on almoſt any Soil, which 
is not too wet. They are propagated by Seeds, which 
may be ſown on a common Bed of light Earth in 
Spring, and kept clean from Weeds the following Sum- 
mer; in Autumn the Plants may be tranſplanted” into 
a Nurſery in Rows, one Foot apart, and at 6 Inches 
Diſtance in the Rows, where they may remain two 
Years to acquire Strength, and ſhould then be removed 
to the Places where they are deſigned to grow. 

The 6th Sort hath a ſoft ſhrubby Stalk, dividing into 
many Branches, which grow ere&, and freqently riſe to 
the Height-of 8 or 10 Feet; the Stalks and Leaves are 
very hairy, the Leaves are oval, growing 3 upon each 
Foot Stalk, and are placed cloſely on the 4 the 
Flowers come out from the Side of the Stalk, in ſhort 
Bunches; they are of a pale yellow, appear in June, and 
ſucceeded by long narrow, hairy Pods, with one Row 
of Kiddey-thaped Seeds, which ripen in September, 

This Sort, of late Years, has been much cultivated in 
the Nurſery Gardens near London, by the Title of ever- 
green Cytifas of Naples; but in ſevere Froſt theſe Shrubs 
are killed, ſo they are not proper for every Situation, 
therefore ſhould only be planted on a dry Soil, and in 
warm Situations ; they are alſo very difficult to remove 
when grown to any Size, for they ſhoot long Roots deep 
into the Ground, and when theſe are broken, the Plants 
ſeldom ſurvive. This may be propagated as hath been 
directed for the 3d Sort. It grows naturally in the South 
of France, in Spain and 1taly. 

The 7th Sort grows naturally in the South of France, 
and in Italy; I received it from Ferona, near which it 
grows in Plenty. This is a low perennial Plant, and 
puts out ſeveral weak Stalks from the Root, which ſpread 
on the Ground, and are from 6 to 8 Inches long, gar- 
niſhed with ſmall filvery Leaves growing by Threes ; 
The Flowers are produced at the End of the Stalks, 
two or three growing together upon ſhort Foot Stalks ; 
they are of a pale yellow, and appear in July; but un- 
leſs the Seaſon proves very warm, they do not prodiice 
Seeds in England. It is propagated by Secds ſown in 
Spring in a warm Border, where the Plants are to re- 
main ; for as they have commonly one downright Root, 
they ſeldom live if tranſplanted. The Plants require no 
Culture but to keep them clean from Weeds; they 
flower the ſecond Year. 

The 8th Sort grows naturally in Sicily, [taly, and 
Spain; this is a perennial Plant, from whoſe downright 
Root, proceed ſeveral weak Branches, which trail on 
the Ground, and extend to the Length of 8 or 19 
Inches; theſe are garniſhed with obloag Leaves, placed 
by Threes upon pretty long Foot Stalks ; they are hoary 
on their under Side, but ſmooth above; the Flowers are 
collected in Heads, at the End of the Stalks, having a 
Cluſter of Leaves under them; they are of a deep yel- 
low Colour, and appear the latter End of June in warm 
Seaſons ; theſe are ſucceeded by flat woolly Pods, con- 
taining one Row of ſmall Kidney-ſhaped Seeds, which 
ripen in September. This Plant is propagated by Seeds, 
which ſhould be ſown where they are to remain, and 
treated as the 7th Sort. 

The gth Sort grows naturally about Montpelier ; this 
riſes with an upright Stalk 4 or 5 Feet high, ſending 

out 
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out many Side Branches, which are ſtreaked or futrowed; 
© thele are garniſhed with oval hairy Leaves; the Flowers 
are produced on the Side of the Stalks, ot a bright yel- 
low ; they appear in Fune, and are ſucceeded by hairy 
Pods, which ripen in September. This may be propa- 
gated in the ſame Manner as the 3d Sort. : : 
The 10th Sort grows naturally about Montpelier ; this 
is a perennial Plant, with a ſtrong downright Root, ſend- 
ing out many tough ligneous Branches, which ſpread flat 
on the Ground, and extend to a Foot and a Halt in 
Length, having a white Bark, dividing into many ſmal- 
ler; theſe are garniſhed by very ſmall Tretoil Leaves 


ſitting cloſe to the Branches, the Flowers are produced 


at the Extremity of the Branches, 3 or 4 together ; 
they are but ſmall, and of a deep yellow inclining to an 
Orange Colour. Theſe appear in Zuly, and in very 
warm Seaſons, are ſucceeded by ſhort Pods, containing 
3 or 4 Kidney-ſhaped Seeds in each. This Sort 1s pro- 
pagated as the 7th. 25 

The 11th Sort came originally from Siberia; this is a 
low Shrub, which ſeldom riſes more than 3 Feet high in 
England, ſending out many Side Branches, garniſhed by 

oval ſmooth Leaves, having _ long Foot Stalks ; 
the Flowers are produced in Cluſters or Heads at the 
End of the Branches; theſe are of a bright yellow, and 
appear the End of March, or Beginning of April, but 
are ſeldom ſucceeded by Pods in England. Thus 1s pro- 
pagated by Seeds as the other Sorts, but requires a cool 
Situation; for the Plants are ſubje& to ſhoot upon the 
firſt mild Weather in February, and ſo are often cut 
down by the Froſts in March, which ſometimes kills the 
Shouts down to the old Wood. 

The 12th Sort grows naturally in Tartary, and the 
Seeds were ſent to the Imperial Garden at Peterſburgh, 
from whence many of the curious Gardens in Europe 
have been furniſhed with them. This hath a Shrubby 
Stalk, which riſes near 4 Feet high, dividing into many 
Branches with a green Bark, cloſely garniſhed by oblong 
oval ſmooth Leaves, of a hoary green Colour ; the 
Flowers are produced in cloſe Heads at the End of the 
Branches, having a Cluſter of Leaves under them, 2 
are of a bright yellow Colour, and appear in May; theſe 
are ſometimes ſucceeded by ſhort woolly Pods, contain- 
ing 3 or 4 ſmall Kidney-ſhaped Seeds in each. This is 
propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown early in 
Spring, on a Border of ſtrong Ground expoſed to the 
Faſt ; for if they are ſown where they have full Sun, 
the Plants will not thrive. This requires a cold Situation 
and a pretty ſtrong Soil, otherwiſe it will not thrive. 

The 13th Sort grows naturally about Algiers, from 
whence the Rev. Dr. Shaw brought the Seeds, which 
ſucceeded in the Chelſea Garden. This riſes with 
a ſoft ſhrubby Stalk to the Height of 8 or 10 Feet, 
putting out many ſlender Branches on every Side; theſe 
are garniſhed with ſmall Wedge-ſhaped Leaves, which 
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are indented at the Top, of a dark green and ſmooth ;. 


the Flowers come out ſingle from the Side of the 
Branches, theſe are large and of a bright yellow ; they 
appear in June, and are ſometimes ſucceeded by Pods 
containing 3 or 4 Kidney-ſhaped Seeds, which ripen in 
Autumn. This Sort is too tender to live in the open 
Air through the Winter in England, therefore the Plants 
mult be treated the ſame Way as the 4th Sort, and it is 
propagated by Seeds in the ſame Manner. 

The 14th Sort grows naturally in Africa; this riſes 
with weak Stalks about 5 Feet kick, which ſend out a 
few Side Branches which grow erect, and are thinly 
garniſhed by narrow Spear-ſhaped Trefoil Leaves, 
woolly, and ſtanding on long Foot Stalks ; the Flowers 
grow in cloſe Spikes, on long naked Foot Stalks, which 
ariſe from the Wings of the Leaves; hey are ſmall, 
of a deep yellow, and appear in Fuly,/buddo not pro- 
duce Seeds here. This requires the lame Treatment as 
the former. 

The 15th Sort grows naturally at the Gape of Good 
Hope; this rifes with a weak ſhrubby Stall near 6 Feet 
high, ſending out weak angular Branches, like the com- 
mon Broom ; theſe are garniſhed by Wedge-ſhaped 
ſmall Leaves growing by Threes. The Flowers come 
out in ſmall ſlender 3 from the Side of the Stalks, 
they are ſmall, and of a pale yellow Colour. They ap- 
pear in June and July, but are rarely ſucceeded by Pods 
— his muſt be propagated and treated as the 4th 

rt. 

The 16th Sort grows naturally in the Iſlands of A. 
merica; this riſes with a ſhrubby Stalk 8 or 10 Feet 
high, ſending out many Side Branches, garniſhed by 
Spear-ſhaped woolly Leaves, placed by Threes on each 
Pedicle ; that in the Middle having a diſtin& Foot Stalk, 
the 2 Side Lobes growing cloſe to the principal Foot 
Stalk. The Flowers come out from the Side of the 
Branches, ſometimes ſingle, at other Times in Cluſters ; 
they are of a deep yellow Colour, and about the Size 
of thoſe of the common Laburnum ; theſe are ſucceeded 
by hairy Pods about 3 Inches long, which are Sickle- 
ſhaped, ending with a long acute Point ; theſe ſwell at 
the Place where each Seed is lodged, the Seeds are 
roundiſh, a little inclined to a Kidney Shape. Theſe 
Seeds are eſteemed an excellent Food for Pigeons in Ame- 
rica, from whence it had the Title of Pigeon Pea. 

This Plant grows only in very warm Countries, ſo can- 
not be preſerved in England, unleſs placed in a warm 
Stove. It riſes eaſily from Seeds in a hot Bed, and will 
grow 3 or 4 Feet high the firſt Year, provided they 
have a proper Heat, and the-2d Year they will produce 
Flowers and Seeds. The Plants muſt be placed in the 
Bark Bed. in the Stove, and treated as other tender Plants 
from the ſame Countries : They ſhould have but little 


Water in Winter, and in Summer a large Share of free 


Air admitted to them in warm Weather. 
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AFFODIL. See Narciſſus. 
DAISIES. See Bellis. | 
DALECHAMPIA. Lin. Gen. Pl. 1022. Plum. N. G. 


DAL | 
So named by Father Plumier, in Honour of Jacobus 
Dalechamp, a curious Botaniſt. - 


The Cbaradiers are, | 
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It bath male and female Flowers on the ſame Plant ; the 
Flowers bave a double Involucrum, compoſed of ſeveral 
narrow Leaves armed with ſlinging Hairs ; the male 
Flawers bave a rough Empalement of one Leaf, which is 
coloured ; they bave no Petals, but many Stamina which 
ariſe at different Times, terminated by Twin Summits. 
The female Flowers bave a roundiſb three cornered Ger- 
men ſupporting one eref Style, divided into a Fork at the 
Top, in the Middle of which is ſituated the Stigma. The 
Germen becomes a round three cornered Capſule, which is 
ſmooth, having 3 Cells, each containing one roundiſh Seed. 

We have but one Species of this in England, viz. 

DALECRAMPIA foliis trilobis glabris, floribus axillari- 
bus caule volubili. Dalechampia with ſmooth trifoliate 
Leaves, Flowers growing from the Sides of the Branches, 
and a twining Stalk. This is the Dalechampia ſcandens, 
lupuli faliis, fructu tricacco glabro, calyce biſpide. Houſt. 


MF. Climbing Dalechampia with Hop Leaves, a three 


ſeeded ſmooth Fruit, and a rough Empalement. 

This Plant grows naturally in Jamaica, from whence 
Dr. Houſton ſent me the Seeds, which ſucceeded in the 
Chelſea Garden, where the Plants have flowered and per- 
fected Seeds. This muſt be a different Plant from that 
which Plumier found growing in Martinico, or he has 
taken the Involucrum for the Seed Veſſel by his Title of 
it, for he calls it fructu tricocco biſpido ; whereas this hath 
a ſmooth Fruit with a hiſpid Empalement. 

It hath a Root compoſed of many Fibres, which ex- 
tend to a great Diſtance, from which ariſe ſeveral weak 
twining Stalks, which faſten themſelves to the neigh- 
bouring Plants, and mount up to a conſiderable Height ; 
theſe are garniſhed at each Joint by one trifoliate Leaf, 
or more properly by a Leaf divided into 3 Lobes, for 
theſe are joined together at their Baſe ; they are ſmooth, 
the 2 Side Lobes are oblique to the Mid-rib, but the 
middle one is equal. The Flowers are produced from 
the Side of the Stalks, 3 or 4 growing on each Foot 
Stalk ; ſome of theſe are male, and others female ; they 
are of an herbaceous Colour, and ſmall, ſo make no 
Appearance ; they have each a double Involucrum, made 
up of 2 Orders of Leaves, which are narrow, and 
armed with ſmall briſtly Hairs, which ſting the Hands of 
thoſe who unwarily touch them ; the Flowers are ſuc- 
ceeded by roundiſh, Capſules, having 3 prominent Lobes 
which are ſmooth, each incloſing a ſingle Seed. 

This Plant is propagated by Seeds, which muſt be 
ſown early in Spring on a hot Bed ; when the Plants are 
3 Inches high, they ſhould be carefully tranſplanted, 
each into a {mall Pot filled with light rich Earth, and 
then plunged into a hot Bed of Tanners Bark, being 
careful to fcreen them from the Sun, until they have 
taken new Raot ; after which Time the Glaſſes of the 
hot Bed ſhould be raiſed every Day, in Proportion to the 
Heat of the Weather, to admit freſh Air to the Plants ; 
they muſt alſo be frequently watered, for they naturally 

ow in moiſt Places. When they have grown ſo large 
as to fill theſe Pots with their Roots, they ſhould be re- 
moved into larger Pots, and placed in the Bark Bed in 
the Stove; where they muſt be ſupported either with 
Stakes, or a Trellis, round which they will twine, and 
riſe to the Height of 8 or 10 Feet. 

Theſe Plants muſt be kept conſtantly in the Stove, for 
they are too tender to bear the open Air here, even in 
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the Summer Seaſon ; therefore they ſhould be placcd 
with Convolvuluſes, and other twining Plants, near the 
Back of the Stove, where ſhould be made an Eſpalier 
to ſupport them; in which Situation they will thrive, 
and produce Flowers, and ſometimes perfect Seeds in 
this Country; but, in order to this, they ſhould have a 
large Share of freſh Air in warm Weathet, by drawing 
down the upper Glaſſes of the Stove; in Winter the 
Stove ſhould be kept to a temperate Heat, or rather 
higher. In Summer they will require a large Share of 
Water, but in Winter it ſhould be given to them 
in leſs Quantities, but muſt be frequently repeated. 
Theſe Plants do not continue above 2 or 3 Years, ſo 
young Plants ſhould be raiſed to preſerve the Kind. 

DAMASONIUDUM, Star-headed Water Plantain. 

The Charaters are, 

It bath a Flower compoſed of 3 Leaves, which are placed 
orbicularly, and expand in Form of a Roſe: Out of the 
Flower Cup riſes the Pointal, which afterward becomes a 
Star-ſbaped Fruit, with many Cells, full of oblong Seeds. 

The Species are, 

1. DaMASONIUM fellatum. Lugd. Star-headed Wa- 
ter Plantain. f 

2. DamasoNIUM Americanum maximum, plantaginis 
folie, flore flaveſcente, fructu globoſo. Plum. Greateſt A. 
merican Water Plantain, with a Plantain Leaf, a yel- 
lowiſh Flower, and a globular Fruit. 

The firſt of theſe Plants is a Native of England; it 
grows commonly in ſtanding Waters, which are not 
very deep, It is ſometimes uſed in Medicine, but never 
cultivated in Gardens, ſo muſt be gathered for Uſe in 
the Places of its Growth. 

The 2d Sort grows in Jamaica, Barbadoes, and the 
warm Parts of America, where it is generally found in ſtag- 
nating Waters, and ſwampy Places; ſo that it would be 
difficult to preſerve it in England, for it will not live in 
the open Air, and requires — to make it thrive ; but 
as it is a Plant of no great Beauty or Uſe, it is not worth 
cultivating in this Country. 5 

DANDELION. See Leontodon. 

DAPHNE. Lin. Gen. Pl. 436. Thymelea. Tourn. Inſt. 
Spurge Laurel, or Mezereon, in French Garou. 

The Charat&ters are, 

The Flower bath ns Empalement, it is cylindrical, of 
one Petal, cut into 4 Parts at the Top, where it ſpreads 
open ; it bath 8 ſbort Stamina inſerted in the Tube, which 
are alternately lawwer, terminated by ereft bil:cular Sum- 
mitt. The oval Germen ſituated at the Bettom of the 
Tube, is crowned by a headed depreſſed Stigma; the Ger- 
men becomes a roundiſh Berry with one Cell, inclaſing one 
roundiſh fleſby \Seed. 

The Species are, 

1. DarHNE racemis axillaribus, foliis lanceolatis gla- 
bris. Lin. Sp. Plant. 357. Daphne with Bunches of 
Flowers proceeding from the Sides of the Branches, and 
ſmooth Spear-ſhaped Leaves. This is the Thymelza 
lauri folia ſempervirens, ſeu laurecla mas. Tourn. Inft. 
755 Tbymelæa with an ever-green Bay Leaf, or male 

ureola, commonly called Spurge Laurel. 

2. Daraxs floribus ſeſſilibus ternis caulinis, faliis lan- 
ceolatis deciduis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 357. Daphne wich three 
Flowers together fitting cloſe to the Stalk, and Spear- 
ſhaped Leaves, which fall off in Autumn, This is the 

Dedd Thymelea 
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| woolly on their under Side. 


-biis lanceelatis nudis, Lin. 
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 Thymelea lauri folio deciduo, five laureola famina. Turn, 


Inft. 595. Thymelea with a deciduous Bay Leaf, or fe- 
male Laureola, commonly called Mezereon. - 

. Daynans floribus ſeſſilibus axillaribus, foliis lanceo- 
latis, caulibus fumpliciſſimis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 356. Daphne 
with Flowers fitting cloſe to the Sides of the Branches, 
Spear-ſhaped Leaves, and ſingle Stalks. This is the 
Thymelea foliis polygale glabris. C. B. P. 463. Thymelea 
with ſmooth Milkwort Leaves. | 

4. DarRNx floribus ſeſſilibus aggregatis axillaribus, fo- 
liis ovatis utrinque pubeſcentibus nervofis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
356. Daphne with Flowers in Cluſters ſitting cloſe to 
the Sides of the Branches, and oval nervous Leaves co- 
vered with ſilky Hairs on both Sides. This is the Thy- 
melea foliis candicantibus ſerici inflar mollibus. C. B. P. 

463. Thymelea with ſoft white Silk-like Leaves, com- 
monly called — 8 

5. DAPHNE floribus ſeſſilibus a atis lateralibus, 
liis lanceolatis — — — Lin. Sp. mide. 
356. Daphne with Cluſters of Flowers growing cloſe to 
the Sides of the Branches, and Spear-ſhaped blunt Leaves 

This is the Chamelza Al- 
pina, folio infernz incano. C. B. P. 462. Alpine Cha- 
melee with s hoary on their under Side. 

6. Darnaxe floribus congeſtis ter minalibus ſeſſilibus, fo- 

p. Plant. 357. Daphne with 

Cluſters of Flowers ſitting cloſe on the Tops of the 

Branches, and naked Spear-ſhaped Leaves. This is the 
Cneorum. Matth. Hi. 46. 

7. Daring paniculd terminalt, foliis lineari- lancesla- 

#is acuminatis. Lin. Sp. Plant, 357. Daphne with a Pa- 

nicle of Flowers terminating the Branches, and narrow 


|  Spear-ſhaped pointed Leaves. This is the Thymelea fo- 


his lini. C. B. P. 463. Thymelea with Flax Leaves. 

8. Darane floribus terminalibus pedunculatis, foliis 
ſparſes linearibus patentibus mucronatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
358. Daphne with Flowers terminating the Branches, 
— g Foot Stalks and narrow ſpreading acute 
_ Leaves, youns ſcatteringly on the Branches. 

is is the T hymel za capitata lanugingſe, foliis creberrimis 
mninimis aculeatis. Burm. Afr. 134. Tab. 49. fol. 1. Thy- 
melza with a woolly Head, and many ſmall pointed 
Leaves. | h 
9. Daynns faliis linearibus acutis, floribus racemoſit 
axillaribus. Daphne with very narrow acute Leaves, and 
Flowers growing in Bunches from the Sides of the 
Branches. This is the Thymelza fruteſcens roriſmarini 
folio, flore albo. Plum. Cat. Shrubby Thymelea with a 
Roſemary Leaf and white Flower. 

The iſt Sort grows common in the Woods in many 
Parts of England, and is commonly known by the Title 
of Spurge Laurel ; of late Years the poor People get 
the young Plants out of the Woods, and carry them 
about Fown to ſell in the Winter and Spring. This is 
a low ever-green Shrub, which riſes with ſeveral Stalks 
from the Root, to the Height of 2 or 3 Feet, dividing 
upward into feveral Branches, garniſhed with thick 
Spear-fhaped Leaves, which come out irregularly on 
every Side, fitting pretty cloſe to the Branches, they are 
fmooth and. of a lucid green; between theſe, toward 
the upper Part of the Stalks, come out the Flowers in 
fmall 


A 


uſters; they are of a yellowiſh green, and a 
Pear ſoon after Chriſtmas, if the Beidbe. is 660 very th 
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vere; theſe are fucceeded by oval Berries, which are 
green till June, when they ripen and turn black, ſoon 
after which they fall off, The whole Plant is of a hot 
cauſtick Taſte, burning and inflaming the Mouth and 
Throat. The Leaves continue green all the Year, ſo 
theſe Plants are ornamental in Winter as they will 
thrive under tall Trees, are very proper to fill up the 
Spaces in Plantations. 

The 2d Sort grows naturally in Germany, and there 
has been a Diſcovery made of its growing in ſome Woods 
near Andover, from whence a great Number of Plants 
have been taken of late Years. This has been long 
cultivated in the Nurſery Gardens as a flowering Shrub, 
and is a very ornamental Plant in Gardens, very early 
in the Spring, before others make their Appearance. 
There are two diſtin Sorts of this, one with a white 
Flower ſucceeded by yellow Berries, the other with 
Peach-coloured Flowers and red Fruit. Theſe are by ſome 
ſuppoſed to be accidental Varieties ariſing from the ſame 
Seeds, but I have ſeveral Times raiſed theſe Plants from 
Seeds, and always found the Plants come up the ſame 
as thoſe from which the Seeds were' taken, therefore 
may be called different Species. There is a Variety of 
the Peach-coloured Mezereon, with Flowers of a much 
deeper Colour than the common, but theſe I have al- 
_ found to vary in their Colours when raiſed from 

eds. 

This Shrub grows to the Height of 5 or 6 Feet, with 
a ſtrong _ talk, putting out many woody Branches 
on every Side, ſo as to form a regular Head; the 
Flowers come out very _ in the Spring, before the 
Leaves appear, growing in Cluſters all round the Shoots 
of the former Year; there are commonly 3 Flowers 
produced from each Knot or Joint, ſtanding on the ſame 
ſhort Foot Stalk ; theſe have ſhort ſwelling Tubes, di- 


vided into 4 Parts at the Top which ſpread open ; they 


have a very fragrant Odour, fo that where there are 
Plenty of the Shrubs growing together, they perfume 
the Air to a conſiderable Diſtance round them : after 
the Flowers are paſt, the Leaves come out, which are 
ſmooth, Spear-ſhaped, and placed without Order ; they 
are about two Inches long, and three Quarters broad in 
the Middle, gradually leſſening to both Ends ; the 
Flowers are ſucceeded by oval Berries, which ripen in 
Fune ; thoſe of the Peach-coloured Flowers are red, and 
thoſe of the white yellow. The Flowers appear in Fe- 
bruary and March, and ſometimes in mild Winters they 
appear in January. This Plant was formerly uſed in 
Medicine, but as every Part of it has a hot cauſtick 
Taſte, few preſcribe the Uſe of it at preſent. 

This is propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown 
on a Border expoſed to the Eaſt, ſoon after the Berries 
are ripe; for if they are not ſown till Spring, they often 
miſcarry, and always remain a Year in the Ground, be- 
fore the Plants appear; whereas thoſe that are ſown in 
Auguſt, will grow the following Spring, ſo that a Year 
is ſaved, and theſe never fail. When the Plants come 
up, they require no other Care but to keep them clean 
from Weeds, and if the Plants are not too cloſe toge- 
ther, they may continue in the Seed Bed, to have the 
Growth of two Summers, eſpecially it they do not 
make great Pregreſs the firſt Year ; then at Mic ae mas, 
when the Leaves are ſhedding, they ſhould be ny 

ta 
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taken up ſo as not to break or tear their Roots, and 
22 into a Nurſery at about 16 Inches Row from 
ow, and 8 or 9g Inches aſunder in the Rows, in this 
Nurtery- they may remain 2 Years, by which Time 
they will be fit to remove to the Places where they are 
deligned to remain; the beſt Seaſon to tranſplant theſe 
Trees is in Autumn, for as the Plants begin to vegetate 
very early in the Spring, it is not proper to tranſplant 
them at that Seaſon, "Tnele Plants grow beſt in a light 
ſandy Earth which is dry; for in cold wet Land they 
become molly, and make little Progreſs, ſo that upon 
ſuch Soils they never grow to any Size, and produce 
few Flowers, 

Although the Berries of this Tree are ſo very acrid, 
as to burn the Mouth and Taroat of thoſe who may in- 
cautiouſly taſte them, yet the Birds greedily devour 
them, as ſoon as they t-egin to ripen; ſo that unleſs the 
Shrubs are covered with Nets to preſerve the Berries, 
they will all be deiir. yed before they are fit to gather, 
There are of this and the tormer Sort, ſome Plants 
with variegaied Leaves, but the plain are much more 
beautiful, 

The 30 Sort grows naturally in Spain, Italy, and the 
South of France, where it riſes to the Height of 3 or 4 
Feet, with a ſingle Stalk covered with a light coloured 
Bark ; the Flowers come out in Cluſters on the Sides of 
the Stalks, of an herbaceous Colour, ſo make but little 
Appearance; they appear early in Spring, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by ſmall Berries which are yellowiſh when ripe. 

The 4th Sort grows naturally in the South of France, 
from whence I received the Seeds. This is a low 
ſhrubby Plant, ſending out ſeveral weak Stalks from the 
Root, which grow about a Foot long, and ſpread about 
uregularly, theſe are tough, ſtringy, and covered with 
a light Bark, the Leaves are ſmall, of an oval Form 
and are very ſoft, white and ſhining like Satin; theſe ſit 
pretty cloſe to the Stalks ; between theſe the Flowers 
come out in thick Cluſters from the Side of the Stalks, 
they are white, and are ſucceeded by roundiſh Berries 
having one hard Seed. It flowers in Hay but doth not 
ripen Seeds here. | 

The 5th Sort grows on the Mountains near Geneva, 
and in /taly, where it riſes about 3 Feet high; the 
Flowers come out in Cluſters from the Side of the 
Branches, early in Spring. The Leaves are Spear- 
ſhaped ending in blunt Points, and are hoary on their 
under Side. Ihe Flowers are ſucceeded by ſmall roundiſh 
Berries which turn red when ripe. 

The 6th Sort grows naturally on the Alps, and the 
Mountains near Verena, from whence it was ſent me; 
this is a very humble Shrub, ſeldom growing more than 
one Foot high with ligneous Stalks, which put out ſe- 
veral Side Branches; theſe are garniſhed with narrow 
Spear-ſhaped Leaves placed round the Stalks without 
Order; the Branches are terminated by ſmall Cluſters of 
purple Flowers which ſtand erect, having no Foot Stalks, 
the Tubes of the Flowers are longer and narrower 
than thoſe 'of the Mezereon, and the Mouth is cut into 
4 acute Parts which are ere&. Theſe Flowers emit a 
pleaſant Odour, and appear early in Spring, but do not 
| Seeds here. 


The 7th Sort grows naturally about Montpelier, this 
riſes with a ſhrubby Stalk, about two Feet high, dividing 
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into many ſmaller Branches, which ate cloſely garnithed 
with narrow Spear-ſhaped Leaves ending in acute Points, 


theſe grow erect, the Ends of the Branches are termi- 


nated by Panicles of Flowers, which are much ſmaller 
than thoſe of the Mezereon, having ſwelling Tubes, 
which are contracted at the Mouth. Theſe appear iu 
June, but are not ſucceeded by Seeds here. 


The 8th Sort grows naturally at the Cape of Good ; 


Hope, this Shrub riſes to the Height of 5 or 6 Feet, di- 
viding upward into ſeveral Branches which grow erect, 
and are covered with a white Bark, theſe ace very cloſely 
garniſhed with ſmall narrow Leaves, which come out on 


every Side of the Branches without Order, ſpreading 


open, the Tops are terminated by woolly Heads, out ot. 
which the Flowers come in ſmall Clutters ; they are. 


white, having oblong Tubes, divided into 4 obtule Seg- 
ments at the Mouth, which ſpread open. Thele Plants 
do not produce Seeds in Europe. 

The gth Sort grows naturally in many Iſlands in the 


W:ft-Indies, it was ſent me from Antigua. This Shrub 


riſes to the Height of 4 or 5 Feet, with a woody Stalk,, 
covered with a ru Bark of an Aſh Colour; the 
upper Part of the Branches are garniſhed with Leaves 
about the Size, and the ſame Form as thoſe of Roſe- 
mary; between the Leaves, the Flowers come out in 
ſmall Bunches upon Foot Stalks an Inch long; they 
have ſhort Tubes, cut into 4 Parts at the Top, and are 
white; theſe are ſucceeded by ſmall round Berries of a 

brown Colour when they are ri 
The zd, 4th and 7th Sorts are tolerable hardy, ſo 
will live through the Winters in England in the open Air, 
provided they are in a dry Soil and warm Situation. The 
th and 6th Sorts are as hardy as the common Mezereon, 
are not in Danger of being hurt by Froſt in England, 
but they are all very difficult to keep in Gardens, be- 
cauſe neither of them will bear to be tranſplanted. I 
have ſeveral Times raiſed the Plants from Seeds, Which 
have ſucceeded well in the Places where they were 
ſown, but whenever they were removed, they certainly 
died though performed at different Seaſons, and with 
the greateſt „ and the fame has happened to every 
other Perſon who has raiſed any of theſe Plants; and 
ſome of my Correſpondents have aſſured me, they have 
frequently attempted to remove theſe Plants from their 
natural Places of Growth, into their Gardens, and bave 
choſen Plants of all Sizes from the youngeſt Seedlings to 
the oldeſt Plants, yet have never ſucceeded in it, though 
they have uſed their utmoſt Care, and have performed 
it at different Seaſons. Therefore thoſe who are deſirous 
to have theſe Plants in their Gardens, muſt procure 
the Seeds from the Countries where they naturally grow, 
and when they arrive, they ſhould be immediately ſown 
where they are deſigned to remain, which for the 3d, 
4th, and 7th Sorts, ſhould be on a hw warm dry 
rder, where, if there is a Foundation of Lime Rub- 
biſh or Chalk, under the upper Surface of the Ground, 
the Plants will thrive better and continue much longer, 
than in better Ground; all the Culture they require, is 
to keep the Place clean from Weeds, for the leſs the 
Ground is ſtirred near their Roots, the better the Plants 
will thrive ; for they — grow on poor ſhallow 
Land, and out of Crevices in Rocks ſo the nearer the 
. | Ddd2 Soil 
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Soil approaches to this, the more likely the Plants will 
be to ſucceed. x 
The 5th and 6th Sorts may have a cooler Situation 
if theſe are ſown where they may only have the Morn- 
ing Sun, they will thrive better than in a warmer Situa- 
- tion, and the Ground near the Roots ſhould not be 
diſturbed, therefore in the Choice of the Situation, 
take care not to ſow them near other Plants, which 
may require tranſplanting, or to have the Ground dug 
and looſened. The Seeds of theſe coming from diſtant 
Counties, rarely arrive here Time enough to ſow in Au- 
tumn, ſo that when they are ſown in Spring, the Plants 
do not appear till the ſucceeding Spring; and I have 
ſometimes had the Seeds remain till the ſecond Spring in 
the Ground, before the Plants have appeared, but as 
this may be too long for many People to leave the 
Ground undiſturbed, they had better put the Seeds into 
ſmall Pots of Earth, and bury them in the Ground the 
firſt Summer, and in Autumn take |them up, and fow 
them where they are to ſtand; by this Method the Seeds 
will be prepared to vegetate the following Spring. 
The 5th Sort is a beautiful ſweet Shrub, ſo deſerves 
a Place in Gardens, as much as any of thoſe we cultivate 


for Ornament. The 1ſt and 2d Sorts are ſometimes uſed - 


in Medicine as before obſerved, but being of a very cau- 
ſtick Nature, are ſeldom preſcribed, but if proper Trials 
were made with Caution, it is not doubted but they may 
be found very efficacious in many ſtubborn Diſorders ; 
for ſome very ignorant Quacks have performed great 
Cures with theſe Plants. The 7th Sort produces the 
Grana nitida of the Shops. 

The 8th Sort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope, fo will not live abroad in Winter in England, but 
requires a good Green-houſe to preſerve it. This Plant 
is very difficult to keep or propagate in Gardens. 

The gth Sort will not thrive in England, unleſs pre- 
ſerved in the Bark Stove, this will not bear tranſplant- 
ing, for I raiſed ſeveral from Seeds which throve pretty 
well while they continued in the Pot where they were 
fown, but when tranſplanted, they all decayed. 
DATISCA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 1003. Cannabina. 
Tourn. Cor. 52. Baſtard Hemp. 

The Cbaradters are, 

They are male and female in different Plants, the male 
Flowers bave an Empalement ___ of 5 narrow.acute 
Leaves ; theſe bave no Petals, and ſcarce any viſible Sta- 
mina, but have 10 Summits which are much longer than the 
Empalement. The female Flowers have no Petals, but the 
Empalements are the ſame as the male, having an oblong 
pervious Germen ſupporting 3 Styles, crowned by fingle 
Stigmas; the Empalement afterward becomes an oblong tri 
angular Capſule, opening with 3 Valves, having one Cell 
filled with ſmall Seeds adbering to the 3 Sides of the Capſule. 

The Species are, ; 

». Darisca caule levi. Lin. Sp. Pl. 1037. Datiſca 
with a fmooth Stalk. This is the Cannabina Cretica 
florifera & frufiifera. Tourn. Cor. 52. Baſtard Hemp 
of Crete, flowering and fruitful. | ery 
2. Darisca caule — Tin. Sp. Plant. 1037. 
— with a rough Stalk. | 

he 1 Sort grows naturally in Crete, and other 
eaſtern Countries; this hath a perennial Root, from 
which ariſe ſeveral herbaceous Stalks near 4 Feet high; 


theſe are garniſhed with winged Leaves placed alter- 
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nately, each being compoſed of 3 Pair of Lobes ter- 
minated by an odd one; theſe are 2 Inches long and 
half an Inch broad, ending in acute Points, they are 
deeply ſawed on their Edges, and of a light green. The 
Flowers come out in long looſe Spikes from the Side 
of the Stalks at the Wings of the Leaves, but having 


no Petals, make but a poor Appearance. The Summits 


of the male Flowers being pretty long, and of a bright 
yellow Colour, are the only viſible Parts of the Flow- 
ers at any Diſtance. X 

The Flowers on the female Plants are ſucceeded 
oblong, three cornered Capſules filled with ſmall Seeds, 
which adhere to the 3 Valves. The Plants flower in 
June, and the Seeds ripen in September, The Stalks de- 
cay in Autumn and new ariſe in Spring. 

This Sort may be propagated by parting the Roots 
in Autumn, when the Stalks decay (which is the beſt 
Time to tranſplant them) but they muſt not be parted 
too ſmall; they may be planted in any open Beds, 
not under the Drip of Trees, and will require no other 
Culture, but to keep them clean from Weeds. 

It may alſo be propagated by Seeds, but theſe ſhould 
be taken from ſuch Plants as grew near male Plants, 
otherwiſe they will not frowel ; and if the Seeds are 
not ſown in Autumn, they ſeldom grow the firſt Year, 
The ſeedling Plants when they riſe, require no Care 
but to keep them clean from Weeds till Autumn, when 
they may be tranſplanted where they are to grow. 

The 2d Sort grows naturally in Canada, and other 
Parts of North America. T his differs from the former, 
in having hairy Stalks, which grow taller; the Leaves 
are larger, and do not ſtand fo near each other on the 
Stalks. It is equally hardy with the 1ſt Sort, and may 
be propagated in the ſame Manner, but ſhould have a 
more ſhady Situation, and a moiſter Soil. 

DATURA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 218. Stramonium. Tourn. 
Inſt. R. H. 118. Thorn Apple. 

The Characters are, 

The Flower is of one Petal which is Funnel-ſbaped, hav- 
ing a long cylindrical Tube, ſpreading open at the Top, 
which in ſome Species is pentangular, each Angle being 
pointed ; the Empalement of he Flower is permanent, fwell- 
ing in the Middle, 5 cornered, and tubulous ; the Flower 
bath 5 Stamina, as long as the Empalement, terminated by 
oblong compreſſed Summits ; it bath au val Germen ſup- 


porting an upright Style, crowned by a thick obtuſe Stig- 


ma. The Germen becomes an oval Capſule divided into 4 
Cells by a croſs intermediate Partition, which are filled 
with Kidney-ſbaped Seeds adhering ts the Partition. 

| The Species are, 

1. DaTuRa fructu rotundo ereffo pericarpio ſpinoſo. 
Datura with a round ere& Fruit having a prickly Cover. 
This is the Stramonium frudfu ſpineſo rotundo, flare albo 
femplici. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 118. Thorn Apple with a 
round prickly Fruit, and a ſingle white Flower. 

2. DaTURA frutiu ovali erctlo, pericarpia ſpinoſo. 
Datura with an oval erett Fruit and a prickly Cover. 
This is the Stramonium fruciu ſpinoſo oblongo, flare violaceo. 
Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 119. Thorn Apple with an oblong 
N ruit, and a Violet coloured Flower. 

3. DaTuRa caule tomentoſo, calycibus bifidis cylindricis, 
floribus decangularibus, frufiibus rotundis nutantibus. Da- 
tura with a woolly Stalk, a cylindrical bifid Empalement, 
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a ten cornered Flower, and round nodding Fruit. Stra- 
monium folio byoſcyami, flore toto candido, frudtu propen- 
dente rotundo, ſpinis inoxiis ernato. Boerb, Thorn Apple 
with a Henbane Leaf, a Flower wholly white, and a 
round hanging Fruit ſet with harmleſs Prickles. 

4. Datura frudu rotunde nutante, pericarpio ſpinoſo, 
ſpinis robuſtioribus. Datura with a round nodding Fruit, 
having a prickly Cover, and very ſtrong Spines. This is 
the Stramonium ferox. Bocc. 50. Rough Thorn Apple. 

5. DaTuRa frufu oblongo eretto, pericarpio -_ 
Datura with an oblong erect Fruit having a prickly Co- 
ver. Stramonium fructu oblongo ſpinoſo flore albo. Tourn. 
Thorn Apple with an oblong prickly Fruit and a white 
Flower commonly called American Thorn Apple. 

6. DATURA Puts rotundo nutante, pericarpio carnoſo 
tuberculoſo. Datura with a round nodding Fruit, having a 
fleſhy Cover full of Tubercles. This is the Stramonium 
Ex yptiacum flore pleno, intus albe, foris violaceo. Tourn. 
Egyptian Thorn Apple with a double Flower, white on 
the Inſide and Violet coloured on the Outſide. 

7. DaTURA pericarpiis inermibus nutantibus, caule ar- 
boreo. Lin. Sp. Plant. 179. Datura with a nodding Fruit 
having an unarmed Cover, and a 'Tree-like Stalk. This 
is the Stramonioides arboreum, oblonga & integro folio, 
fructu levi, vulgo. Flori pondio. Tree Thorn Apple with 
an entire Leaf and a ſmooth Fruit, commonly called 
Hanging Flower by the Spaniards-. 

The Sorts here enumerated are undoubled diſtinct 
Species, notwithſtanding ſome late Writers have ſup- 
poſed Part of them to be only ſeminal Variations; for I 
have cultivated them above 30 Years, during which Time, 
I have never obſerved either of them to vary from one 
Sort to another; all the Difference which any of them 
have ever ſhewn, has been in the double Flowers be- 
coming ſingle, therefore I have omitted theſe and have 
only mentioned one with double Flowers, which ſome- 


times changes to ſingle, at other Times they are with 


double and treble Tubes, ſtretched out beyond each other 
like the Primroſes called Hoſe in Hoſe. Therefore theſe 
Varieties ſhould be only conſidered as one diſtinct Sort. 
There is alſo a double Flower of the 3d Sort, which is 
much eſteemed by the Curious, but this frequently de- 
generates to have ſingle Flowers, ſo is not to be mention- 
ed as a diſtin Species. I alſo raiſed another Sort from 
Seeds, which the late Dr. Houſſoun ſent me from La 
Vera Cruz, which approached near to the 3d Sort, but 
the lower Part of the Tube was of a Violet Colour, the 
upper was a pure white, but as the Plants decayed without 
producing good Seeds, ſo I had not Opportunity enough, 
to determine if it was a diſtin Species. 

The 1| Sort here enumerated, is the moſt common 
Sort of Thorn Apple, and was probably firſt introduced 
from Italy or Spain where it naturally grows, but it is 
now become ſo common about Londen, and other great 
Towns in England, as to appear like a native Plant, for 
there are few Gardens or Dunghills without this Plant 
in Summer, though it is only near ſuch Places, where 
the Plants may have been cultivated firſt in Gardens, 
and wherever any of theſe Plants are permitted to ſeed, 
they will furniſh a Supply of Plants for ſome Years, as 
they produce a vaſt Quantity of Seeds, ſome of which 
will he Years in the Ground, 2nd. when turned up to 
the Air will vegetate. 

This Sort ſeldom grows mucl more than 2 Feet high, 
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dividing into many ſtrong irregular Branches which are 
hollow; theſe are garniſhed with large ſmooth Leaves 
divided into irregular Angles, and emit a fœtid Odour. 
The Flowers come out firſt from the Diviſions of the 
Branches, and afterward near the Extremities; they 
have long ſwelling Tubes, which are dilated at the Top 
into large pentagonal Brims, each Angle ending in a lon 
Point or Ligula; theſe ſtand in long green five — 
Empalements, and are ſucceeded by large roundiſh Seed 
Veſlels, covered with thick Thorns, divided by 4 Fur- 
rows, to which adhere the Partitions, which ſeparate 
the 4 Cells, filled with black Kidney-ſhaped Seeds. It 
flowers in July, Auguſt and September, and the Seeds 
ripen in Autumn, which if permitted to ſcatter, will fill 
the Ground with Plants the following Years. There was 
formerly a cooling Ointment made with the Leaves of 
this Plant and Hogs Lard, which was greatly eſteemed 
for Burns and Scalds. | 

The 2d Sort grows naturally in moſt Parts of America; 
I have frequently received the Seeds from the Iſlands in 
the Weft-Indies, alſo from the Northern Parts of Ameri- 
ca. 'This riſes with a purple ſtrong Stalk, to the Height 
of 4 or 5 Feet, dividing into many ſtrong Branches, gar- 
niſhed with Leaves ſhaped ſomewhat like thoſe of the 
former Sort, but larger, and have a greater Number of 
Angles and Laciniz on their Edges; the Flowers have 
longer Tubes, and are of a purple Colour; the Fruit is 
alſo much longer, and theſe Differences are permanent. 
This is equally hardy with the former, and if the Seeds 
are permitted to ſcatter, the Plants will become trouble- 
ſome Weeds. 

The 3d Sort hath a ſtrong woolly Stem, which riſes 
3 Feet high, and divides into many Branches; theſe are 
woolly, as are alſo the Leaves and Empalement of the 
Flower; the Leaves are almoſt entire, having only 2 or 
3 flight Indentures on their Edges; the Flowers have 
very long Tubes, which extend beyond the bifid Em- 
palement, then they ſpread out very broad, where the 
Brim is divided into 10 obtuſe Angles; they are. of a 
pure white above, but the Tubes have a Tincture of 
green within. Theſe are ſucceeded by roundiſh Fruit, cloſe- 
ly covered with long ſoft Thorns, they are divided into 
4 Cells as the other, but the Seeds af this are of a 
light brown. Colour when. ripe.. | 
This Plant is not fo hardy as the others, ſo the Seeds 
muſt be ſown on a gentle hot Bed in Spring, and the 
Plants afterward treated as the Marvel of Peru and other 
hardier Kinds of annuals, and may be tranſplanted into 
the full Ground the latter End of May. They will flow- 
er in July, and the Seeds will. ripen in Autumn. 5 

Tbe 4th Sort is of humbler Growth, ſeldom riſing 
more than a Foot and Half high, ſpreading out into 
many Branches, garniſhed jwith YR ſomewhat like 
thoſe of the firſt Sort but ſmaller, and ſtand on longer 
Foot Stalks; the Flowers are like the firſt Sort, but 
ſmaller ; the Fruit is round, and armed over with very 
ſtrong, ſharp Thorns, The Seeds are black when ripe. 
This Sort is too tender to be ſown in the full Ground 
in England, ſo the Plants ſhould. be raiſed on a hot Bed, 
and- afterward. tranſplanted into Borders as. the third. 
The 5th Sort grows naturally in North America; 
this reſembles the fr Sort while young, but afterward 
greatly differs from it; the Stalks of this riſe 4 - 5 
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Feet high, are very ſmooth, of a light lucid green, as 
are alſo the Leaves; the Flowers are longer, and have 
a greater Reſemblance to thoſe of the 2d Sort. Theſe 
Differences have always continued for above 30 Years, 
where it had been carefully cultivated. It is equally 
hardy with the firſt, ſo will propagate itſelf in Plenty, 
where it remains to ripen Seeds. | 
The 6th Sort grows naturally in Egypt, and India; 
this riſes with a fine poliſhed purple Stalk, 4 Feet high, 
dividing into ſeveral Branches, garniſhed with large, 
ſmooth, ſinuated Leaves, ſtanding on pretty long Foot 
Stalks. The Flowers are produced at the Diviſions of 
the Branches; theſe have large ſwelling Tubes, which 
expand very broad at Top, their Brims being divided 
into 10 Angles, each ending with a long flender Point. 
The Flowers are of a beautiful purple on their Outſide, 
and 2 ſattiny white within, ſome of theſe are ſingle, 
others have 2 or 3 Flowers ſtanding one within another, 
and ſome are double, having 4 or 5 Petals within each 
other of equal Length, ſo as to appear a full Flower at 
the Brim ; they have an agreeable Odour at firſt, but if 
long ſmelt to, — leſs agreeable, and are narcotick. 
H theſe Plants are brought forward on a hot Bed in 
Spring, and in June planted out on a warm Border of 
rich Earth, they will flower very finely in Fuly and Au- 
guff, but unleſs they are covered with Glaſles, the Seeds 
ſeldom ripen well in Englond. The Fruit is round, and 
grows nodding downward ; the Seed Veſſel is thick and 
ſhy, as are alſo the intermediate Partitions which di- 
vide the Cells. The Outſide of the Fruit is covered with 
blunt Protuberances, and the Seeds are of a bright 
brown Colour when ripe. h 
The 7th Sort was ſent me from La Vera Cruz, where 
it grows naturally; this riſes with a woody Stalk to the 
Height of x2 or 14 Feet, dividing into ſeveral Branches, 
garniſhed with oblique Leaves, 6 Inches long and2 and 
a Half broad in their broadeſt Part, growing narrower 
at each End; they are oblique to the Foot Stalk, which 
ſtands nearer to one Side than the other; they are 
downy, and ſtand on long Foot Stalks, The Flowers 
come out at the Diviſion of the Branches; theſe have 
a a looſe tubular Empalement, near 4 Inches long, which 
opens at the Top on one Side like a Spatha, or Sheath, 
within the Empalement; the Tube of the Flower is 
narrow, but immediately above it ſwells very large for 
near 6 Inches in Length, then f open at the Brim, 
where it is divided into 5 Angles, which terminate in 
very long Points ; they are white, with ſome longitudi- 
nal Stripes, of a pale yellow on their Outſide; theſe 
are —＋ round ſmooth Capſules, filled with Kid- 
* 8. : ” — 
| Thi Tree is one of the greateſt Ornaments to the 
Gardens in Cbili, where the Inhabitants propagate it with 
t Care; when the Flowers are fully blown, they 
make a fine Appearance, and a ſingle Tree will per- 
ſume the Air of a large Garden. 
This Plant is tender, ſo requires to be kept in a Stove 
m England; the Seeds of this muſt be procured from the 
Places where the Trees grow naturally; they ſhould be 
perfectly ripe when gathered, and carefully put up, that 
the Vermin cannot get to them to deſtroy them. - Moſt 
of the Seeds ſent me, were devoured in their Paſſage by 
Inſects, ſo but few Plants were raiſed; there were 2 or 
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raiſed in the Gardens of the late Lord Petre, and 2 


in the Chelſea Garden, one of which came ſo far as to 
flower, but periſhed without producing Seeds, fo that at 
preſent I believe there are not any of the Plants in 
England. | 24 f 
DAUCUS. Lin. Gen. Pl. 296. Tourn, The Carrot. 
ITbe Cbaradters are, | 

It bath an umbelliferous Flower, the principal Umbel is 
compoſed of agreat Number of ſmall one, called Rays, which 
are ſbort, and in Cluſters. Ibe Involucrum of the principal 
Umbel is compeſed of many narrow Leaves, baving winged 
Points ;, theſe are ſcarce ſo long as the Umbel ; thoſe of the 
Rays are ſborter and ſimple. The Flowers bave 5 Heart- 
ſhaped Petals, which turn inward; thoſe which compoſe 
the Rays are unequal in Size, but thoſe of the Diſk are near- 
ly ſo; theſe bave each 5 bairy Stamina, terminated by 
roundiſh Summits. The Germen fits under the Flower, ſup- 
farting two reflexed Styles, crowned by obtuſe Stigmas. 
The Germen becomes a ſmall roundiſh ſtriated Fruit, di- 
viding in two Parts, each having a ſingle Seed, convex 
and furrowed on one Side, and plain on the other. 

The Species are, 

1. Davcus ſeminibus biſpidis, radice tenuiore fervide, 
Carrot with a prickly Seed, and a flender hot Root, The 
Daucus vulgaris. Cluj. Common wild Carrot. 

2. Daucus /eminibus hiſpidis, radice carnoſo eſculento. 
Carrot with a prickly Seed, and a fleſhy catable Root. 
This is the Daucus ſativus, radice aurantii coloris, Tourn. 
Manured Carrot, commonly called Orange Carrot. 

3. Daucus radii involucri planis, laciniis recurvit. 
Prod. Leyd. 97. Carrot with plain Rays to the Involu- 
crum and recurved Jags. This is the Daucus mariti- 
mus lucidus. Tourn. Shining martime Carrot. 

4. Davcus caule biſpide, ſegmentis foliorum latioribus. 
Carrot with a prickly Stalk, and broader Segments to 
the Leaves, This is the Paſlinaca Oenantbes folio. Bocce. 
Rar. Pl. 75. Parſnep with a Water Dropwort Leaf. 

5. Daucus radiis involucri pinnatifidis, umbellis duplo 
lengioribus, foliolis acutis, Carrot with Wing-pointed 
Rays to the Involucrum, which are twice the Length of 
the Umbel,and acute Leaves. Daucus tenuifolius Creticus, 
radiis umbelle longioribus. Tourn, Narrow leaved Carrot 
of Crete, with Rays longer than the Umbel. 

6. Davcvus radiis invalucri pinnatifidis foliit radicali- 
bus inciſo obtuſis, caulinit acutioribus. Carrot with Wing- 
pointed Rays to the Involucrum, lower Leaves cut into 
obtuſe Segments, and thoſe on the Stalks very acute. 
This is the Daucus maritimus annuus, foliis petroſelint la- 
tioribus & inciſit. Tilli. Hort. Piſ. Annual Sea Carrot 
with broad Parſley Leaves, cut into acute Segments. 

7. Daucus ſeminibus nudis. Hort. Cliff. 89. Carrot 
having naked Seeds. This is the Gingidium umbells ob- 
Jongd. C. B. P. 151. Gingidium with an oblong Umbel, 

1ſt Sort is the common wild Carrot, which grows 
by the Side of Fields, and in Paſture Grounds in 
many Parts of England, The Plants of this Sort do not 
differ greatly in Appearance from the Garden Carrot, 
which has led ſome Perſons into an Opinion of their be- 
ing the ſame, but thoſe who have attempted to- culti- 
vate the wild Sort, are fully convinced of their being 
diſtin& Plants. I have tried to cultivate the wild Sort 
for many- Years, - but could never get the Seeds which 
were ſown in the Spring to grow, upon which I 3 
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the Seeds in Autumn, Part of which have come up well ; 
theſe Plants I cultivated in the fame Manner as the Gar- 
den Carrot, but could not improve the Roots in the 
leaſt, for they continued to be ſmall, ſticky, and of a hot 
biting Taſte ; and this has been always the Caſe, where- 
ever the Plants have been ſown ; therefore there can be 
no Doubt of their being different Plants. The Seeds of 
this Sort are uſed in Medicine, and eſteemed good to 
bring away Gravel; it is an excellent Diuretic, but in- 
ſtead of theſe Seeds, the Shops are uſually ſupplied with 
old Seeds of the Garden Carrot, when they have loſt 
their vegetative Quality, then the Seedſmen ſell them to 
the Druggiſts for medicinal Uſe, but certainly all Seeds 
which are too old to grow, can have but little Virtue 
remaining in them. | 

There are ſeveral Varieties of the Garden Carrots, 
which differ in the Colour of their Roots, and theſe Va- 
riations may be continued, where there is proper Care 
taken to mix the different Sorts together in the ſame 
Garden ; but the Orange Carrot is generally eſteemed 
in London, where the yellow and the white Carrots are 
ſeldom cultivated. 

The dark red, or purple Carrot, I take to be a dif- 
tin Sort, but as it is much tenderer, I have not had an 
Opportunity of 2 it in Flower, for the Roots were 
all deſtroyed by the firſt Froſts in Autumn. The Seeds 
of this Gore were ſent from Aleppo, which ſucceeded 
very well, the Roots were not ſo large as thoſe of the 
other Sorts of Carrots, and were of a purple Colour, 
very like that of a deep cvloured Radiſh, they were very 
tender and ſweet, the Leaves were finer cut than thoſe of 
the common Carrot, and leſs hairy. 

The 2d Sort is commonly cultivated in Gardens for 
the Kitchen ; and the different Varieties of it are, in ſome 
Places, eſteemed, though in London the Orange Carrot is 
preferred to all the other. 

They are propagated at 2 or 3 different Seaſons, or 
ſometimes oftener, where People are fond of 9902 e 
rots, whenever they can be procured. The firſt Seaſon 
for ſowing the Seeds is ſoon after Chri/imas, if the Wea- 
ther is. open, which ſhould be in warm Borders, near 
Walls, ales, or Hedges, but they ſhould not be fown im- 
mediately cloſe thereto ; but a Border of Lettuce, or 
other young Sallad Herbs, of about a Foot wide, ſhould 
be next the Wall, Cc. for if the Carrots were fown 
cloſe to the Wall, they would draw up weak, without 
m k ing any tolerable Roots. . 

Theſe delight in a warm light ſandy Soil, which 
ſhould be dug pretty deep, that the Roots may the bet- 
ter run down; for if they meet with any Obſtruction, 
they are very apt to grow forked, and ſhoot out lateral 
Roots, eſpecially where the Ground is too much dung- 
ed the ſame Year that the Seeds are fown, which will 
alſo occaſion their being Worm-eaten; it is therefore 
the better Method to dung the Ground for Carrots, the 
Year before they are ſown, that it may be conſumed, 
and mixed with the Earth; but in ſuch Places where 
there has not been Ground ſo prepared the Year be- 
fore, and there may be a Neceſſity for dunging it the 
fame Year the Carrots are ſown ; the Dung ſhould be 
well rotted, and thinly ſpread over the Ground, and in 
Digging it into the Ground, great Care ſhould be taken 
to diſperſe it equally, and not to bury it in Neaps, for 
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that will ſtop the Roots of the Carrots in their down- 
right Growth, and cauſe them to be ſhort and forky. 

here the Ground ts inclinable to bind, there cannot 
be too much Care taken to break and divide the Parts ; 
therefore in digging the Land for Carrots, there ſhould 
never be large Spits taken, but they muſt be very thin, 
and the Clods well broken ; which, if not attended to 
by the Maſter, is ſeldom properly performed by Work- 
men, who are too apt to hurry over their Work, if they 
are not well obſerved. 

The Ground when dug ſhonld be laid level and even, 
otherwiſe when the Seeds are ſown and the Earth raked 
over, Part of them will be buried too deep, and others 
in Danger of being drawn into Heaps; fo the Plants 
will come up in Bunches, and other Parts of the Ground 
be naked, which ſhould | be carefully avoided. 

Theſe Seeds having a great Quantity of ſmall forked 
Hairs on their Borders, by which they cloſely adbere, 
are difficult to ſow even, ſo as not to come up in Patches; 
you ſhould therefore rub it well through both Hands, to 
ieparate the Seed before it is ſown; then you ſhould 
chooſe a calm Day to ſow it, for if the Wind blows, it 
will be impoſſible to fow it equal; for the Seeds being 
very light, will be blown into Heaps. When the Seed 
is fown, tread the Ground cloſe with your Feet, to 
bury the Seed, and then rake it level. 

When the Plants are come up and have got 4 Leaves, 
hoe the Ground with a ſmall Hoe about 3 Inches wide, 
N down all Joung Weeds, and ſeparating the Plants 
to 4 Inches Diſtance each Way, that they may get 
Strength; in about 3 Weeks or a Month after, when 
the Weeds begin to grow again, hoe the Ground over 
a ſecond Time, in which you ſhould be careful not to 
leave 2 Carrots cloſe to each other, as alſo to ſeparate 
them to a greater Diſtance, cutting down all Weeds, and 
ſlightly ſtirring the Surface in every Place, the better to 
prevent young Weeds from ſpringing, alſo to facilitate 
the Growth of the young Carrots. 

In about 3 Weeks or a Month after, you muſt hoe 
them a third Time, and clear the Weeds as before ; 
now you ſhould cut out the Carrots to the Diſtance they 
are to remain, which muſt be proportioned to the Size 
you intend to have them grow : If they are to be drawn 
while young, 5 or 6 Inches aſunder will be ſufficient 
but if they are to grow large, they ſhould be left 8 or 
10 Inches diſtant every Way; you mult alſo keep them 
clear from Weeds, which, if ſuffered to grow among 
the Carrots, will greatly prejudice them. 

The 2d Seaſon for ſowing theſe Seeds is in February, 
on warm Banks near the Shelter of a Wall, Pale, or 
Hedge ; but thoſe intended for the open large Quarters, 
ſhould not be ſown before the Beginning of Merch, nor 
ſhould you ſow any later than the End of the fame 
Month ; for thoſe which are ſown in April or May will 
run up to Seed before their Roots have any Bulk, eſpe- 
cially if the Weather proves hot and dry. 

In July you may ſow again, for an autumnal Crop; 
and at the End of Hugef you may ſow ſome to ſtand 
the Winter; by which Method you will have Carrots 
in March, before the Spring ſowing will be fit to draw; 
but theſe are ſeldom ſo well taſted, and are often very 
tough and ſticky. However, as young Carrots are ge- 
nerally expeQed early in the Spring, moſt People _ 
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ſome at this Seaſon ; but theſe ſhould be ſown on warm 
Borders and dry Land, otherwiſe they are ſeldom good. 
If the Winter ſhould prove very ſevere, it will be proper 
to cover the young Carrots with Peaſe Haulm, the Haulm 
of Aſparagus, or ſome ſuch light Covering, to prevent 
the Froſt from penetrating the Ground, which often 
deſtroys the Carrots, where this Care is wanting: But 
if in very hard Winters the Carrots ſhould be all deſtroy- 


ed which were ſown in Autumn, there ſhould be a hot 


Bed made early in Spring to ſow ſome, which will be fit 
for Uſe long before any that are ſown in the full Ground: 
"Theſe Beds ſhould be earthed 15 or 16 Inches deep, that 
the Roots may have a proper Depth of Soil to run 
down: If theſe Beds are lined with hot Dung twice, 
at Times when the Heat of the Beds decline, it will 
greatly ſorward the Growth 'of the Carrots, but there 
ſhould be great Care taken not to draw the Plants up 
too weak; theſe may be allowed to grow cloſer toge- 
ther, than thoſe ſown in the full Groutd, becauſe they 
will be drawn for Uſe very young. Many People mix 
ſeverat dther Sorts of Seeds, as Lak Onion, Parſnep, 
Radiſh, Ac. among their Carrots ; and others plant 
Beans, &c. but, in my Opinion, neither of zheſe Me- 
thods are good; for, if there is a full Crop of any one 
of thefe Plants, there can be no Room for any Thing 
elſe amongſt them, ſo that what is got by the one is loſt 
by another; and beſides, it is not only more ſightly, but 
better, for the Plants of each Kind to be ſown ſeparate ; 
alſo by this Means your Ground will be clear, when 
the Crop is gone, to ſow or plant any 'Thing elſe ; but 
when 3 or 4 Kinds are mixed together, the Ground is 
ſeldom at Liberty before the ſucceeding Spring : Be- 
» Tides, where Beans, or any other tall-growing Plants, 
are planted among Carrots, they are apt to make them 
w more in Top than Root; ſo that they will not be 
half ſo large as if ſown ſingly, without any other 
Plants amongſt them. _ | 
The Covetouſneſs of ſome Gardeners will not per- 
mit them to cut out their Carrots to a proper Diſtance 
when they hoe them, ſo that by leaving them cloſe, they 
draw each other up weak; and if they are drawn 
while young, they never recover their Strength after- 
ward ſo perfectly, as to grow near the Size of thoſe, 
which are properly thinned at their firſt hoeing : There- 
fore, where the Carrots are deſigned to have large Roots, 
they muſt never ſtand too cloſe, nor ſhould they have 
any other Crop mixed with them. | 
This Root has been long cultivated in Gardens for 
the Table, but has not till of late Years been cultivated 
in the Fields for Cattle, nor has it been practiſed as yet, 
but in few Parts in England; it is therefore greatly to be 
wiſhed, that the Culture of it was extended to every Part 
of England, where the Soil is proper for the Purpoſe; 
for there is ſcarce any Root yet known, , which more 
deſerves it, being a very hearty good Food for moſt 
Sorts of Animals. One Acre of Carrots, if well planted, 
will fatten a greater Number of Sheep, or Bullocks, 
than three Acres of Turneps, and the Fleſh of theſe 
Animals will be firmer and better taſted. Horſes are 
extremely fond of theſe Roots, and for Hogs there is not 
any better Food. I have alſo known theſe Roots culti- 
vated for feeding Deer in Parks, which has proved of 


excellent Uſe in hard Winters, when there has been a 
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Scarcity of other Food; at which Times great Num 
bers of Deer have periſhed for Want ; and thoſe which 
have eſcaped, have been ſo much reduced, as not to re- 
cover, their Fleſh the following Summer ; whereas thoſe 


fed with Carrots have been kept in good Condition all 


the Winter, and on the Growth of the Graſs in Spring, 
have been fat early in the Seaſon, which is an Advan- 


tage, where the Graſs is generally backward in its 


Growth. 
There is alſo an Advantage in the Cultivation of this 
Root beyond that of the Turnep, becauſe the Crop is 


not ſo liable to fail; for as the Carrots are ſown in the 


Spring, the Plants generally come up well; and unleſs 
the Months of June and July prove very bad, there is no 
Danger of the Crop ſucceeding, whereas Turneps are 
frequently deſtroyed by the Flies at their firſt coming 
up; and in dry Autumns they are attacked by Cater- 
pillars, which in a ſhort Time devour whole Fields, but 
Carrots are not attacked by theſe Vermin: Therefore 
every Farmer who has a Stock of Cattle or Sheep, ſhould 
2 have a Supply of theſe Roots, if he has Land pro- 

r for the Purpoſe, which muſt be light and of a proper 

pth to admit of the Roots rooms down. 

In preparing Land for Carrots, if it has not been in 
Tillage before, it ſhould be ploughed early in Autumn, 
and then ploughed acroſs again before Winter, laying it 
up in high Ridges to mellow by the Froſt ; and if the 
Ground is poor, there ſhould be ſome rotten Dung ſpread 
over it in Winter, which ſhould be ploughed in about 
the Beginning of February; then in March, it ſhould be 
ploughed again to receive the Seeds; in doing which, 
ſome Farmers uſe two Ploughs, one are the other 
in the ſame Furrow, ſo that the Ground is looſened a 
Foot and a Half deep : Others have Men with Spades 
following the Plough in the Furrows, turning up a Spit 
of Earth from the Bottom, which they lay upon the 
Top, leveling it ſmooth and breaking the Clods ; the 
latter Method is attended with a little -more Expence, 
but is much preferable to the firſt ; becauſe in this Way 
the Clods are more broken, and the Surface is laid much 
evener. 

If the Land has been in Tillage before, it will require 
but three Ploughings ; the firſt juſt before Winter, when 
it ſhould be laid in high Ridges for the Reaſons before 
given; the ſecond croſs Ploughing · ſnould be in February, 
after which, if it is well harrowed to break the Clods, it 
will be of great Service; the laſt Time muſt be in March 
to receive the Seeds; this ſhould be performed in the 
Manner before mentioned : After this third Ploughing, 
if there remain great Clods of Earth unbroken, it will 
be proper to harrow it well before the Secds are ſown. 
One Pound and a Half of Seeds will be ſufficient for an 
Acre of Land, but as they are apt to adhere together, 


they are more difficult to ſow even, than moſt other 


Sorts; therefore ſome mix a Quantity of dry Sand with 
their Seeds, — them well together, to ſeparate 
them from each other, which is a good Method. After 
the Seeds are ſown, they muſt be gently harrowed in to 
bury them; and when the Plants come up, they ſhould 
be hoed in the Manner before directed. | 

In order to preſerve your Carrots for Uſe all the Win- 
ter and Spring, you ſhould, about the Beginning of No- 
vember, when the green Leaves are decayed, dig them 
; ; | - ups 
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up, and lay them in Sand in a dry Place, where the Froſt 
cannot come, taking them out from Time to Time as 

ou have Occaſion, reſerving ſome of the longeſt and 
ſtraiteſt Roots for Seed, if you intend to ſave any; which 
Roots ſhould be planted in the Middle of February, in 
a light Soil about a Foot aſunder each Way, obſerving 
to keep the Ground clear from Weeds; and about the 
Middle of Auguſt, when you find the Seed is ripe, cut it 
off, and carry it to a dry Place, where it ſhould be ex- 
poſed to the Sun and Air for ſeveral Days to dry; then 
you may beat out the Seeds, and put it up in Bags, keep- 
ing it in a dry Place until you uſe it. This Seed is ſel- 
dom eſteemed good after the 1ſt or ad Year at moſt, but 
new Seed is always preferred, nor will it grow when 
more than two Years old. 


The 3d Sort grows naturally about Montpelier ; this 


hath ſmoother Stalks than the common Carrot, the Seg- 
ments of the Leaves are broader, and of a lucid green; 
the Umbels of the Flowers are larger, and not ſo regu- 
lar. This is an annual Plant, but it ſucceeds beſt when 
ſown in Autumn. 

The 4th Sort is of lower Growth than either of the 
former; the Stalks are cloſely covered with ſhort 
Prickles, the Segments of the Leaves broad and obtuſe, 
the Umbels ſmall, the Involucrum longer than the Um- 
bel, and the Leaves trifid which compoſe it. 

The 5th Sort riſes with a flender rough hairy Stalk, 
upward of 2 Feet high; the Leaves are ſhort, and have 
a few ſmall ones which are thinly placed, and cut into 
acute Segments ; the Umbels are not fo large as thoſe of 
the common Sort, and the Involucrum is twice the 
Length of the Umbel ; the Leaves which compoſe it are 


divided into 5 or 7 Parts, ending in acute Points; the 


Flowers are yellow. 

The 6th Sort hath a channelled Stalk, riſing near 3 
Feet high, which is terminated by ſmall Umbels of 
Flowers, with a Wing-pointed Involucrum ; the lower 
Leaves are finely cut into ſmall obtuſe Segments, but 
thoſe upon the Stalks are cut into acute Segments ; theſe 
Leaves are as ſmooth as thoſe of Parſley. 

The 7th Sort is an annual Plant, which grows natu- 
rally in Spain and Italy; this riſes with an upright ſmooth 
channelled Stalk near 3 Feet high, garniſhed with ſmooth 
Leaves, divided into many fine narrow Segments like 
thoſe of Fennel; the Stalks branch out upward, and each 
Branch is terminated by a Umbel, compoſed of a 
great Number of ſmall ones; the Involucrum is ſhorter 
than the Umbel, and each of the Leaves which compoſe 
it is trifid : The Foot Stalks which ſuſtain the ſmall Um- 
bels (or Rays) are long and ſtiff; theſe are by the Spa- 

niards uſed for picking- their Teeth, from whence the 
Plant had the Title of Yiſnage, or Pick-tooth. The 
Seeds ſhould be ſown in Autumn, for thoſe ſown in Spri 
frequently fail, or remain in the Ground till next Year 
before they grow ; the Plants require no Culture but to 
keep them clean from Weeds, and thin them where too 
cloſe. | 

Theſe Sorts are rved in Botanic Gardens only 
for Variety, being of no Uſe. | 

DAUCUS CRETICUS. See Athamanta. 

D'AYENA. Monier. 

This Genus of Plants receives its Title from the Duke 
D' yen, a great Lover and Promoter of the Science of 
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Botany, who has a noble Garden at St. Germaine, well 

ſtored with rare Plants from different Parts of the World, 

and has appointed Dr. Monier, the Superintendent of it. 
The Characters are, 

It hath male and hermaphrodite Flowers on the ſame 
Plant, ariſing on ſeparate Foot Stalks from the Wings of 
the Stalk at the ſame Place; the male Flower hath an En- 
palement of one Leaf, cut into 5 acute Segments ; the Flawer 
hath one Petal, with a flender Tube riſing above the Em- 
palement, and ſpreads open above, where it is cut into 5 
acute Parts, each being terminated by a ſlender Ligula ; 
the male Fhwers bave 5 ſlender Stamina, terminated by ob- 
tuſe Stigmas ; the hermaphrodite Flowers have alſo the 
fame Number of Stamina, ſtanding round a 5 cornered 
Germen, ſupporting a ſlender Style, to which the Stamina 
coaleſce and 2 one Body ; the Germen becomes a roundiſh 
5 cornered Capſule, baving 5 Celli, each having one Kid- 
* Seed. ; 

e know but one Species of this Genus, viz. 

D'ArzxA inermis, foliis oblengo-cordatis, marginibus 
dentatis, floribus axillaribus. Smooth D*Ayena with ob- 
long Heart-fhaped Leaves indented on their Edges, and 
Flowers growing from the Sides of the Stalks. 

The Seeds of this Plant were ſent by the younger D- 
Juſfies from Peru to Paris, where they ſucceeded, and 

ve ſince been communicated to other Gardens in Eu- 
rope : I received the Seeds from Dr. Monier, Intendent 
of the Duke D'Ayen's Garden at St. Germaint, which 
have for ſome Years grown in the Che/ſea Garden, where 
the Plants annually flower and perfe& Seeds. 

This Plant hath a weak ligneous Stalk, which divides 
into ſeveral ſlender Branches, riſing from 9 Inches to a 
Foot high ; theſe are garniſhed by oblong Heart-ſhaped 
Leaves, ſlightly indented on their Edges, ſtanding upon 
pretty long Foot Stalks; they are of a lucid green, end 
in acute Points, and are placed alternately on the 
Branches. At the Baſe of each Foot Stalk, from the 
Side of the Branches, come out the Flowers, 2, 3, or 
4, ariſing from the ſame Point, each ſtanding upon a ſe- 
parate ſlender Foot Stalk; ſome of theſe are male, which 
have generally ſhorter Foot Stalks than the hermaphro- 


dite Flowers, and have 5 ſlender Stamina, but no Ger- 


men. The hermaphrodite Flowers have their Stamina 
and Style collected into a Sort of Column, like the mal- 
vaceous Flowers, having a 5 cornered Germen at the 
Bottom, which becomes a roundiſh 5 cornered Capſule, 
having 5 Cells, in each of theſe is lodged one Kidney- 


ſhaped Seed. The Flowers are tubulous, ſpreading open 


at the Top, where they are cut into 5 acute Segments, 
each being terminated by a ſlender Tail; they are purple, 
and continue in Succeſſion on the ſame Plants, from Fuly 

till the Winter. N 
This Plant is propagated r——_— which ſhould be 
ſown upon a moderate hot early in Spring; and 
when the Plants come up, and have four Leaves, they 
ſhould be tranſplanted on a freſh hot Bed to bring them 
forward ; Part of them may be planted in ſmall Pots, 
and the others may be planted on the Bed : Thoſe in the 
Pots ſhould be plunged into a hot Bed of Tanners Bark; 
they muſt be ſhaded till they have taken new Root, then 
free Air admitted to them every Day, in Proportion to 
the Warmth of the Seaſon; they require to be fre- 
quently watered in ven Weather, but ſhould not have 
ee it 
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it in too great Plenty. The Plants ſhould continue all 
the Summer in the hot Bed, where they muſt have a 
good Share of Air; for thoſe which are fully expoſed to 
the open Air will not thrive; and if they are too much 
drawn, they do not flower well. The Plants will live 
through the Winter in a moderate Stove, but as they 
perfect Seeds well the firſt Year, few Perſons continue 
the old Plants. There is a Figure of this Plant exhibited 
in the 118th Plate of our Figures of Plants. 

DAY-LILY. See Hemerocallis. 

DELPHINIUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 602. Tourn. Inſt. 
R. H. 426. Larkſpur, or Larkſheel. 

The Cbaradiers are, 

The Flower hath no Empalement ; it is compoſed of five 
unequal Petals placed circularly, the u Petal is extended 
at the binder Part into a tubular obtuſe Tail; the two Side 
Petals are nearly of the ſame Size with the upper, but the 


two lower are ſmaller ; theſe ſpread open. There is a bid 


Neddarium ſituated in the Center of the Petals, and is in- 
volved in the Tube by the back Part. The Flower bath 
many ſmall Stamina which incline to the Petals, and are 
terminated ly ſmall erec Summits; it hath 3 oval Germina, 
ſupporting 3 Styles which are as long as the Stamina, 
crowned by reflexed Sti mat; the Germina, afterward be- 


come ſo many Capſules joined together, which open Croſs- 


ways, each baving one Cell filled tuitb angular Seeds. 
The Species are, | 

1. DeiyHinium ſegetum. Tourn. Inſt. 426. Corn 
Larkſpur, and the Conſolida regalis arvenſis. C. B. P. 142. 
Field Royal Conſound. | | 

2. DEzLPBINIUM bortenſe, flore majore & fimplici cæ- 
ruleo. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 426. Garden Larkſpur with 
a larger ſingle blue Flower, commonly called branch- 
ing Larkſpur. : = 

3. DeLeniniuM nefariis monopbylits, caule ſimplici. 
Hort. Clif. Larkſpur with a one leaved Nectarium and 
a ſingle Stalk. This is the Delpbinium elatius purpuro- 
viclaceum, Swert. Upright or unbranched Larkſpur. 


4. DeLeniniuM latifolium, parvs flore. Tourn. Ini. 


R. H. 426. Broad leaved Larkſpur with a ſmall Flower. 

5. DeLeHINIUM perenne montanum wvilloſum, aconiti 
folio. Tourn. Inſt. 426. Perennial hairy Mountain Lark- 
fpur with a Monkſhood Leaf, commonly called the Bee 
Larkſpur.” 


6. DzsLeHINIUM humilias anguftifolium ferenne, flore 
azureo., Amman. Dwarf narrow leaved perennial Lark- 


| ſpur, with an azure Flower. 


7. DeLeniniuM nefariis dipbyllis, labellis integrit, 
floribus ſpicatit, foliis palmatis multifidis glabris. Plate 
119. of the Figures of Plants. Larkſpur with a two 
leaved Neftarium, an entire Lip, Flowers growing in 
Spikes, and palmated multifid ſmooth. Leaves, com- 
monly called Siberian Larkſpur. | 

8. DeLraixIvn ville ſum, neddariis diphyllis, labellis 
bifidis, foliis palmatis multiſdit. Woolly Larkſpur with 
a two leaved NeQarium, a bifid Lip, and palmated mul- 
td Leaves. | 
9. DELPHINIUM caule erecto ſimplici, foliis quinquelo- 
batis, incifss, giabris. Larkſpur with a fingle upright 
Stalk, and ſmeoth cut Leaves having 5 Lobes. This is 


the Delpbinium Luſitanicum glabrum, aconiti folio. Tours. 


Smooth Portugal Larkſpur, with a Monk ſhood Leaf. 
10. DRITHIN IU nedarits diphyllis, capſulis triplici- 
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bus, foliis multifidis inciſis acutis, caule ſimplici. Gmel. 
Larkſpur with a two leaved Nectarium, a tripple Seed 
Veſſel, multifid, acute, cut Leaves, and a ſingle Stalk. 

11. Derrnixiun nefariis dipbyllis, foltis palmatiz, 
lobis integris. Hort, Cliff. 213. Larkſpur with a two 
leaved Empalement, and palmated Leaves having entire 
Lobes. This is the Delpbinium platani folio, laphyſagria 
diclum. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 428. Larkſpur with a Plane 
Tree Leaf called Staveſacre. 

The ſeveral Varieties of the Garden Larkſpur are not 
here enumerated, as they would ſwell the Work beyond 
its intended Bulk, if all theſe were diſtinguiſhed, ſo here 
are only the diſtin& Species mentioned, and as the Gar- 
deners diſtinguiſh the Garden Larkſpurs into thoſe which 
are branched, and ſuch as have upright Stalks, which 
Difference is permanent, and never alters, whatever 
may be aſſerted to the contrary by ignorant Pretenders ; 
ſo I ſhall juſt mention the ſeveral Varieties which there 
are of each Sort, commonly cultivated in the Gardens of 
the Curious. And firſt of the branched Larkſpur, there 
are of the following Colours, with ſingle and double 
Flowers. ; 

Blue, purple, white, Fleſh, Aſh, and Roſe Colours; 
and ſome have Flowers beautifully ſpotted, with two or 
three of theſe different Colours. 

The vpright or unbranched Larkſpur, produces a 
greater Variety of Colours than the branched, and the 
Flowers are larger and fuller than thoſe ; but the prin» 
cipal Colours run nearly the ſame with thoſe of the other, 
though many of the Colours are deeper, and there are 
more different Shades of theſe Colours in the Flowers of 
this Sort. 

The iſt Sort grows naturally on arable Lands, in 
France, Spain, and Italy, and is ſuppoſed to be the ſame 
as the Garden Larkſpur, which is a great Miſtake, for 
I have cultivated it many Years in the Garden, and ne- 
ver found it alter: The Leaves of this are broader, and 
not ſo much divided as thoſe of the en Kind, and 
placed thinner upon the Stalks; the Flowers are ſmaller, 
and grow in longer Spikes; the Stalks are not ſo much 
branched as that Sort which. is called the-branched, nor 
are they ſingle like the upright, ſo I think it may be al- 
lowed to be a different Species. 

The branching Larkſpur, which is the 2d Sort, comes 
later to flower than the upright; this riſes with a very 
branching Stalk 3 Feet high or more, the Branches come- 
out horizontally from the Side of the Stalks, but after- 
ward turn that Part on which the Spike of Flowers grow, 
which is at the Extremity upward, ſo as to make an 
Angle; the Leaves are long and finely divided; the- 
Flowers are placed. thinner in the Spikes than thoſe of the- 
upright Sort; they are large, and ſome of them very 
double and-of various Colours. 

The 3d Sort hath upright Stalks, which ſcarce put 
out any Branches; the Spikes of Flowers grow ereQ, 
and the Flowers are placed very cloſe together, ſo that 
they make a fine Appearance. Theſe Plants flower in 
guy and Auguſt, and are very great Ornaments to the 

orders of the Flower Garden, 


Theſe Plants are annual, ſo are every Year propagated. 


by Seeds z theſe ſhould be ſown-where the Plants are de- 
ſigned to remain, for they do not bear tranſplanting well, 


eſpecially if. they are not removed very young; thoſe 
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Seeds which are ſown in Autumn, produce the ſtrongeſt 
Plants and moſt double Flowers, and ripen their Seeds 
better than thoſe ſown in Spring, as they come earlier 
to flower; but to continue a Succeſſion of theſe Flowers, 
there ſhould be ſome Seeds ſown in Spring. Where they 
are ſown on the Borders of the Flower Garden for Or- 
nament, they ſhould be in Patches of about a Foot Dia- 
meter, in the Middle of the Borders, at proper Diſ- 
tances z in each of theſe Patches may be ſcattered ten or 
a dozen Seeds, covering them over about a Quarter of 
an Inch with Earth; and in Spring, the Plants may be 
thinned, leaving about 5 or 6 of the upright Sort in each 
Patch to ſtand for flowering ; but of the branching Sort, 
not more than 3 or 4, becauſe theſe require Room ; after 
this the Plants will require no farther Care but to keep 
them clean from Weeds, and when they begin to flower 
ſhould be ſupported by Flower Sticks to prevent their 
being broken by Wind. If the Seeds were well choſen, 
there will be very few ordinary Flowers among them ; 
and if the Seeds of different coloured Flowers are ſown 
in each Patch, they will make a pleaſing Variety : But 
the upright Sort ſhould never be mixed in the ſame 
Patches with the branching, becauſe they,do not flower 
at the ſame Time. 

In order to preſerve the two Sorts fine without dege- 
nerating to ſingle or bad Colours, there ſhould be a Bed 
of each Sort ſown in Autumn, in ſome ſeparate Part of 
the Garden, where the Plants ſhould be properly thinned, 
and kept clean from Weeds, till they begin to ſhew their 
Flowers, when they ſhould be carefully looked over 
every other Day, to pull up all thoſe Plants, whoſe 
Flowers are not very double nor of good Colours; for if 
theſe are permitted to ſtand among the others till their 
Farina has impregnated them, it will certainly cauſe them 
to degenerate ; ſo that thoſe Perſons who are contented 
with only marking their good Flowers for Seed, and ſuf- 
fer the others to ſtand for Seed among them, will always 
find themſelves diſappointed in the Goodneſs of their 
Flowers the following Seaſon : Therefore thoſe who de- 
fire to have theſe Flowers in Perfection, ſhould never 

ther the Seeds of ſuch as grew in the Borders of the 

lower Garden; becauſe there it will be almoſt impoſ- 
ſible io preſerve them ſo true, as when they are in Beds 
at a Diſtance from all other Kinds. : 

When the Seed Veſſels turn brown, they muſt be 
carefully watched, to gather them before they open and 
diſcharge the Seeds; ſo that thoſe which are ſituated on 
the lower Part of the Stalk, will open long before thoſe 


on the upper Part of the Stalk are ripe, for which Rea- 


ſon the Pods ſhould from Time to Time be gathered as 
they ripen, and not ſuffered to ſtand till the Stalks are 
pulled up, which is often practiſed. Thoſe Pods which 
are ſituated on the lower Part of the Stalks, are much 
preferable to ſuch as grow near the Top; for which Rea- 
ſon thoſe who are very curious in the Choice of their 
Seeds, crop off the upper Part of the Spikes of Flowers, 
and never ſuffer them to ſtand for Seeds. 
As theſe Plants are very hardy, and require fo little 
Care in their Culture, they are worthy of a Place in 
every good Garden; for during their Continuance in 
flower, there are few Plants which make a better Ap- 
pearance; and for gathering to adorn Rooms, there is 
ſcarce any Flower ſo proper; becauſe by their upright 
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Growth and long Spikes, they riſe to a proper Height, 


and when the ſeveral Colours are ſkilfully intermixed 


they make a rich Appearance, 2nd continue long in 
Beauty. 

The 4th Sort grows naturally in Sicily and Spain, I 
received the Seeds from Gibraltar ; this hath a very 
branching Stalk, which riſes about 2 Feet high; the 
lower Leaves are divided into many broad obtuſe Seg- 
ments, but thoſe on the Stalks are generally ſingle; the 
Flowers grow ſcatteringly toward the upper Part of the 
Branches, they are ſmall and of a deep blue Colour; 
theſe are ſucceeded by very ſmall Seed Veſſels, fome- 
times ſingle, at others double, and very rarely 3 toge- 
ther, as in the common Sorts. This is an annual, whoſe 
Seeds ſhould be ſown in Autumn, and the Plants treated 
as the common Sort; having little Beauty, it is only 
kept in ſome Gardens for Variety. 

The 5th Sort hath a perennial Root, which ſends out 
ſeveral upright Stalks in Spring, 4 Feet high; theſe are 
garniſhed with Leaves divided into many broad Seg- 
ments, in Form of a ſpreading Hand; theſe Segments 
are cut at their Extremities into 2 or 3 acute Points; the 
Leaves are hairy, and ſtand on long Foot Stalks ; the 
Flowers terminate the Stalks, growing in long Spikes ; 
they are of a light blue, covered toward their hinder 
Part with a meally Down. This flowers in Fuly and 
Auguſt, and in Autumn the Stalks decay to the Root. 

The 6th Sort grows naturally in Siberia, from whence 
the Seeds were ſent to the Imperial Garden at Peter/- 
burgh, where they ſucceeded ; and the Seeds were ſent 
me from thence, by the late Dr. Amman; this hath a 
perennial Root, which puts out 2 or 3 branching Stalks 
every Spring ; theſe riſe about a Foot and a Half high, 
and are garniſhed at each Joint with Leaves compoſed of 
many narrow Segments, which terminate with ſeveral 
acute Points; they are ſmooth, and of a light green Co- 
lour ; the Flowers come out toward the upper 'Part of 
the Stalks ſingly, each ſtanding upon a long naked Foot 
Stalk; theſe are large, and of a fine azure Colour ; they 
appear the latter Part of July, but are not often ſucceeded 
by Seeds in this Country. 

The 7th Sort grows naturally in Siscria, the Seeds of 
it were ſent me from Peterſburgh ; this is a perennial 
Plant, which riſes with many ſtrong branching Stalks, 
6 or 5 Feet high; the upper Part of theſe Stalks are of 
a fine purple Colour; theſe are garniſhed with Hand- 
ſhaped Leaves, which are divided into -4 or 5 broad 
Lobes, ending with many acute Points; theſe are 
ſmooth, and ftand upon long Foot Stalks; the Flowers 
terminate the Stalks, growing in long Spikes ; they are 
of a fine blue Colour, with a large bearded NeQarium, 
having two Lips, and of a dark Colour, reſembling at 
a ſmall Diſtance the Body of a Bee, from whence ſome 
have titled this and the 5th Sort, Bee Larkſpur. 

The 8th Sort grows alſo in Siberia; this is perennial, 
and greatly reſembles the 7th, but the Segments of the 
Leaves are broader and not fo long; the Flowers much 
ſmaller, and of a paler blue; the Leaves are woolly, and 
the Stalks do not grow fo tall; theſe Differences are con- 
ſtant in the Plants raiſed from Seed. 

The gth Sort grows naturally in Portugal, from 
whence I received the Seeds; this riſes with an upright 


unbranched Stalk about 3 Feet high, garniſhed with 
Eee 2 ſmooth 
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ſmooth Leaves divided into 5 obtuſe Lobes; theſe are 
cut on their Edges into obtuſe Segments. The Flowers 
are produced in ſhort Spikes at the Extremity of the 
| Stalk ; they are of a fine bright blue, and do not expand 
ſo broad as thoſe of the former Sorts, the Petals cloſely 
ſhutting up the bearded NeQtarium. This flowers in 
July and Auguſt. | 
The 10th Sort grows naturally in Tartary ; the Seeds 
were ſent to the Imperial Garden at Peterſburgb, from 
whence I received them ; this hath a perennial Root, 
from which come out many compound Leaves, ſtanding 
circularly round the Foot Stalk; theſe are divided into 6 
or 7 Lobes, which are cut into 5 acute Points: They 
ſtand on long hairy Foot Stalks ; between theſe ariſe the 
Stalks which are ſingle, and naked at the Bottom; they 
riſe a Foot and a Half high, and are garniſhed near a 
Foot in Length with Flowers, which ſit cloſe to the 
Stalks; they are of a pale yellow Colour, and the Nec- 
tarium is compoſed of 2 Leaves. This flowers in Fuly, 
ard the Seeds ripen in Autumn. | 

All theſe perennial Larkſpurs are propagated by Seeds, 
which, it ſown in Autumn, will more certainly ſucceed 
than thoſe ſown in Spring; when the Plants come up, 
they ſhould be kept clean from Weeds, and where too 
cloſe together, Part of them-drawn out, to allow Room 
for the others to grow till the following Autumn, when 
they muſt be planted where they are to remain ; the fol- 
lowing Summer they will flower, and the Roots conti- 
tinue many Years, growing in Magnitude, ſo will pro- 
duce a greater Number of Flower Stalks. 

The 11th Sort is annual, and grows naturally in the 
Levant, alſo in Calabria; this riſes with a ſtrong hairy 


Stalk about 2 Feet high, garniſhed with Hand-ſhaped, 


hairy Leaves, compoſed of 5 or 7 oblong Lobes, which 
have frequently one or two acute Indentures on their 
Sides; the Flowers form a looſe Spike at the upper Part 
of the Stalk, each ſtanding on a long Foot Stalk ; the 
Flowers are of a pale blue or purple Colour, and have a 
two leaved Nectarium: This is. propagated by Seeds, 
which ſhould be ſown in Autumn, tor thoſe ſown in 
Spring never grow the ſame Year. 'The Seeds ſhould 
be ſown where the Plants are to remain, and require no 
other Treatment than the common Larkſpur. The 
common People uſe the Powder of this Seed to kill Lice, 
from whence it has been titled Louſewort. 

DENS CANIS. See Erythronium. 

DENS LEONIS. See Leontodon. : 

DENTARIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 726. Tourn. Inſt, R. 
H. 225. Tab. 110. Toothwort, in French Dextaire. 

The Charagers are, 


The Empalement of the Flower is cp >. of 4 oblong. 
a 


oval Leaves, which fall off ; the Flower bath 4 obtuſe Pe- 
tals placed in Form of a Croſs ; it hath 6 Stamina, 4 of 
which are as long as. the Empalement, the other 2 are 


ſhort:r ; theſe are terminated by oblong Heart-ſhaped Sum- 


mits, which fland erect. In the Center is ſituated an oblong 
Germen, ſupporting a ſhort thick Style crowned by an obtuſe 
Stigma ; the Germen becomes a long taper Pod with 2 Cells, 
divided by an intermediate Partition, opening with 2 
Valves, including many roundiſh Seeds. 

The Species are, 


1. DexTARrIA foliis quinatis, foliolis acuminatis ſer- 


retis, Five leaved Toothwort, whoſe ſmaller Leaves 
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are pointed and ſawed on their Edges. This is the Den- 
taria pentapbyllos, foliis mollioribus. C. B. P. 322. Five 
leaved Toothwort with ſoft Leaves. 

2. Dx ARIA foliis inferioribus pinnatis, ſummis ſim- 
plicibus. Hort. Cliff. 335. Toothwort with lower Leaves 
winged, and the upper ones ſingle. This is the Dente- 
ria beptaphyllos baccifera, C. B. P. 322. Seven leaved 
Berry- bearing Toothwort. 

3. DrxrARIA foliis ternis ternatis, Lin, Sp. Plant. 
653. Toothwort with three leaved trifoliate Leaves. 

4. DenTARIA foliis ſummis digitatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
654. Toothwort whoſe upper Leaves are digitated. 
This is the Dentaria pentaphyllos . aſperis. C. B. P. 
322. Five leaved Toothwort with rough Leaves. 

The firſt riſes with a ſtrong Stalk a Foot and a Half 
high, garniſhed with a Leaf at each Joint, compoſed of 
5 Lobes, which are 4 Inches long, and near 2 broad in 


the wideſt Part, ending in acute Points, and deeply 


ſawed on their Edges ; theſe are ſmooth, and ſtand on 
long Foot Stalks ; the Flowers grow in looſe Spikes at 
the Top of the Stalks; they are ſmall, of a bluſh Co- 
lour, and ſucceeded by long taper Pods filled with ſmall 
roundiſh Seeds. It grows in the ſhady Woods in the 
South of France and Italy. 

The 2d Sort riſes with ſlender Stalks about a Foot 
high; the Leaves at the Bottom have) Lobes, thoſe a 


little above 5, others but 3, and at the upper Part of 


the Stalk they are — * The Flowers grow in Cluſters 
at the Top of the Stalk, theſe have 4 obtuſe purple Pe- 
— and are ſucceeded by taper Pods filled with roundiſh 
ds. | 1 
The zd Sort riſes with an upright Stalk a Foot high; 
the Leaves are compoſed of 9 Lobes, 3 growing toge- 
ther, ſo that one f has three Times three; the 
Flowers grow in ſmall Bunches on the Top of the Stalks, 
and are ſucceeded by ſmall taper Pods filled with round- 
iſh Seeds. | 
The 4th Sort rifes a Foot and a Half high ; the lower 
Leaves are compoſed of 7 Lobes, and thoſe-on the upper 
Part of the Stalk have 5, they are rough and hairy: 
'The Flowers grow in looſe Spikes on the Top of the 
Stalks ; they are white, and are ſucceeded by taper Pods 
like the other Sorts. ; 
Theſe Plants grow on the Mountains in /taly, and in 
the Woods of Auſlria. The 2d Sort is found wild in 
England, particularly near Harefield, in moiſt ſhady 
Woods, and is ſeldom preſerved in Gardens: This pro- 
duces Bulbs on the Side of the Stalks, where the Leaves 
are ſet on, which, if planted, will grow and produce 
Plants. Theſe Plants are propagated by Seeds, or part- 
ing their Roots; the Seeds ſhould be fown in Autumn, 
ſoon after they are ripe, in a light ſandy Soil, and a ſhady 
Situation: In the Spring the Plants may be taken up 
where they grow too cloſe, and tranſplanted out in the 
like Soil and Situation; where, after they have taken 
Root, they will require no farther Care, but to k 
them clear from Weeds: The ſecond Year they wi 
produce Flowers, and ſometimes perfe&t their Seeds. 
The beſt Time to tranſplant the Roots is in Ofober, 
they ſhould have a moiſt Soil, and ſhady Situation; for 


no will not live when expoſed to the Sun. | 


EW is by ſome defined to be a Meteor bred of a 


thin cold Vapour, or compoſed of the Steams and Va-, 


pour 
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pours of the Earth ; which, being exhaled by the Heat 
of the Sun, and kept ſuſpended during his Preſence, do, 
upon his Abſence, convene into Drops, and then fall 
down to the Earth again. 

Others define it, a thin, light, inſenſible Miſt or Rain, 
falling while the Sun is below the Horizon. 

The Origin and Matter of Dews are, without Doubt, 
from Vapour and Exhalations of the Earth and Water, 
raiſed by the Warmth of the Earth, Cc. 

There being many Vapours in the Air, though not 
always viſible, hence it comes to paſs, that even in clear 
Weather great Dews fall, eſpecially in Countries where 
it ſeldom rains; for when it happens that the ſcattered 
Vapours are collected and condenſed together, and forced 
downwards, they muſt needs fall, and bedew the Plants 
and Grals. | 

The thin Veſicles, of which Vapours conſiſt, being 
once detatched from their Bodies, keep riſing in the Air 
ill they arrive at ſuch a Stage as is of the ſame ſpecifick 
Gravity with themſelves, when their Riſe is ſtopped : 
Now, as it is the Warmth or Fire that dilates the Parts 
of Water, and forms thoſe Veſicles that are ſpecifically 
lighter than the Air, and are capable of aſcending there- 
in; ſo when that Heat declines, or is loſt, as by the 
Approach or Contiguity of any colder Body, the Veſicles 
condenſe, and become heavier and deſcend. ' 

The Difference between Dew and Rain ſeems to be 
only this, That Dew falls at ſome particular Times as 
aforeſaid, and in very ſmall Drops, G as to be ſeen when 
down, but ſcarce perceivable while it is falling; whereas 
Rain falls at any Time, and in groſſer Drops. 

The Rev. Dr. Hals, in his "Treatiſe of Vegetable Sta- 
ticks, tells us, That in order to find out the Quantit 
of Dew that fell in the _ on the 15th of Auguſt, 
7. p. m. he took two glazed Earthen Pans, which were 
three Inches deep, and twelve Inches Diameter in Sur- 
face: that he filled them with pretty moiſt Earth, 
' taken from off the Surface of the Ground, and they 
increaſed in Weight by the Night's Dew 180 Grains; 
and decreaſed in Weight by the Evaporation of the Day 
1 Ounce + 282 Grains. 

He ſays likewiſe, he ſet theſe in other broader Pans 
to prevent any Moiſture from the Earth ſticking to the 
Bottom of them. He adds, that the moiſter the Earth 
is, the more Dew falls on it in a Night, and more than 
a double Quantity of Dew falls on a Surface of Water 
than there does on an equal Surface of moiſt Earth: 
The Evaporation of a Surface of Water in nine Hours 
Winter's dry Day, is „ of an Inch: The Evaporation 
of a Surface of Ice ſet in the Shade during a nine Hours 
Da „ Was Vr. 

here are 540 Grains more evaporated from the 
Earth every 24 Hours in Summer than fall in Dew in 
the Night; that is in 21 Days near 26 Ounces from a 
circular Area of a Foot Diameter; and Circles being as 
the Squares of their Diameters, 10 Pounds + 2 Ounces 
will in 21 Days be evaporated from the Hemiſphere of 
30 Inches Diameter, which the Sunflower's Root occu- 
ies; which, with the 29 Pounds 4rawn off by the Plant 
in the ſame Time, makes 39 Pounds, that is 9 Pounds 
and 4 out of every cubick Foot ot Earth, the Plant's 
Roots occupying more than cubick Feet: But this is a 


fingle — Seed out of each Cell. 
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much greater Degree of Drine(s than the Surface of the 
Earth ever ſuffers tor 15 Inches Depth, even in the drieſt 
Seaſons in this Country. By 
DIANTHERA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 37. Flor. Virg. 6. 
The Charafers are, 

The Flower hath a permanent Empalement of one Leaf, 
which is tubulous, and cut at the Top into 5 equal Parts; 
the Flower is of the grinning Kind, having one Petal with 
a ſbort Tube; the upper Lip is reflexed and bifid, the lower 
is divided into 3 Parts, the Middle being the broadeſt ; it 
hath 2 ſhort ſlender Stamina, albering to the back of the 
Petal, one of theſe hath a twin Summit, the otber is a little 
taller, It bath an oblong Germen ſupporting a flender Style 
the Length of the Stamina, crowned by an obtuſe Stigma. 
The Empalement afterward becomes a Capſule with 2 Cells, 
opening with 2 Valves, which are elternately compreſſed at 
the Top and Bottom, and open with an Elaſticity, cafling a 


e know of but one Specics of this Genus, viz. 

DriaxTHERA. We have no Engliſh Title for it. 

This Plant grows naturally in Virginia, and other 
Parts of North America, from whence the Seeds have 
been ſent to England, where they have ſucceeded. This 
is a low herbaceous Plant with a perennial Root, which 
ſends out ſeveral weak Stalks about 4 Inches long, gar- 
niſhed with roundiſh Leaves of an aromatick Odour, 
ſtanding cloſe to the Stalks ; they are hairy and of a dark. 
green Cofjour ; from the Side of the Stalks the Flowers 
are produced, in ſmall Cluſters, theſe are in Shape and 
Colour very like thoſe of the Clinopadium, but have 
only two Stamina in each. It flowers the latter End of 
Juby, but rarely produces Seeds in England. | 

This Plant is very difficult to preſerve in this Coun. 
try, for although it is hardy enough to live in the open 


Air in England, yet it is very ſubje to rot in Winter, 


and if it is placed under Shelter, it is apt to draw up 
weak, and ſoon after decay, fo is very rare here. 

DIANTHUS. Lia. G. P. 500. Caryophyllus. Tourn. 
Clove Gilly Flower, Carnation Pink, in French Oeillet. 

The Characters are, | 

The Flawer bath a l:ng cylindrical Empalement which is 
permanent; it bath 5 Petals, whoſe 740 are as long as 
the Empalement, but their upper Part is bread, plain, and 
crenated on their Borders, theſe are inſerted in the Buttom 
of the Tube, and ſpread open bie. It hath 10 Stamina 
as long as the Empalement, terminated by oblong compreſſed 
Summits, In the Center is fituated an oval Germen, ſup- 
porting 2 Styles which ane lenger than the Stamina, crowned 
by recurved Stigma; : The Germen afterward becomes a 
cylindrical Capſule ith one Cell, opening in 4 Parts at the 
Top, and filled with compreſſed angular Seeds. 

The Species are, l 

1. DiaxrnUsS fu ſolitariis, ſyuamis caiycinis lan- 

crolatis binis, corollis er“, Hort. Cliff. 164. Dian- 

thus with a ſingle Flow:r, having a double ſcaly Empale- 

ment and crenated Peta! This is the Caryepbyllus fyl- 

veftris vulgaris anguſtifolius. ©, B. P. 209. Common 
narrow leaved wild Pink. 

2. DianTHvs caule ſubunific;'1, cerellis crenatit, ſyua- 
mis calycinis breviſſimir, foltis ſubu':tis. Lin. $5. H. 412. 
Dianthus, with one Flower on a Stalk, crenated Petals, 
very ſhort Scales to the Empalement, and Awl-ſhaped 

Leaves. 
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Leaves. This is the Caryopbillus minor repens. Raii 
Syn. 335. Engliſh, (mall creeping or Maiden Pink, com- 
monly called the matted Pink by Seedſmen. 

3. DiaxTavs floribus ſubſolitariis, ſquamis calycinis 
lanceolatis quaternts, corollis crenatis. Hort. Cliff. 164. 
Dianthus with one Flower on a Stalk, having four Spear- 
ſhaped Scales to the Empalement, and crenated Petals. 
This is the Tunica ramaſior flore candido cum corolla pur- 
pured, Hort. Elth. 400. Branching Pink, with a white 
Flower, having a purple Circle, called Mountain Pink. 

4. DianTHvus floribus ſolitariis, ſquamis calycinis ſub- 
ovatis breviſſimis, corollis multifidis mo pubeſcentibus, 

Lin. Sp. Plart. 411. Diantbus with a ſingle Flower, 
having ſhort oval Scales to the Empalement, and Petals 
cut into many Points, with a hairy Bottom. This is the 
Caryopbyilus fimplex flore minore pallido rubente. C. B. L. 
Single wild Pink, with a ſmall pale reddiſh Flower. 

5. DianTHhus floribus ſolitarus ſquamis calycinis ſub- 
ovatis breviſſimis, corollis crenatis. Hort. Cliff. 164. Di- 
anthus with a ſingle Flower, having ſhort oval Scales to 

the Empalement, and crenated Petals. This is the Ca- 
ryopbyllus hortenſis ſimplex, flore majore. C. B. P. 208. 
Single Garden Carnation with a large Flower. 

6. Dilax r Hus foribus ageregatis faſciculatis, ſquamis 


calycinis lanceolatis villaſis tubum æguantibus. Hort. Cliff. 


Diantbus with many Flowers gathered into Bunches, 
having hairy Spear-ſhaped Scales to the Empalement, 
as long as the Tube of the Flower. Caryopbyllus bar- 
_ ſylveſtris, Bearded wild Pink, called Deptford 
ink. 
7. DiantTavus floribus aggregatis faſciculatis, ſquamis 
calycinis linearibus, foliis lanceolatis. Diantbus with 
many Flowers gathered in Bunches, having very narrow 
Scales to the Empalement, and Spear-ſhaped Leaves. 
This is the Caryopbyllus berbatus hortenſis latifolius. C. B. 


P. 208. Broad leaved Garden Sweet William. 


8. DianTHus floribus aggregatis capitatis, ſquamis 


. calycinis ovatis obtuſit muticis tubum ſuperantibus. Lin. Sp. 


Plant. 410, Dianthus with Flowers collected in Heads, 
and obtuſe, oval, chaffy Scales to the Empalements, 
which are longer than the Tube. This is the Caryopbil- 
lus fylveftris prolifer. Wild childing Sweet William. 

9 Diaxrhus floribus aggregatis capitatis ſquamis caly- 
einis lanceolatis ariſtatis, corollis crenatis, Diantbus with 


Flowers collected in Heads, having Spear ſhaped Scales 


10 the Empalement which are bearded, and crenated 
Petals. This is the Caryopbyllus montanus umbellatus, 
Horibus variis luteis ferrugineis Italicus, Barrel. chſ. 648. 
Italian umbellated Mountain Pink with Flowers varying 
from yellow to an Iron Colour. | 

10. DiaxTHUs floribus ſelitariis, ſquamis calycinis ſu- 
bulatis fatulis, tubum equantibus, corollis crenatis, Hort. 
Cliff. Dianthus with a ſingle Flower on each Stalk, 
Awl-ſhaped ſpreading Scales to. the Empalement equal- 
ling the Tube, and crenated Petals. Caryophyllus finenfes 
ſupinus, leucoii folio, flare unico. Tourn. The China Pink. 

11. DianTHus caulibus unifloris ſquamis calycinis ova- 
tis, corollis multifidis, foliis linearibus. Flor. Suec. 318. 
Dianthus having a ſingle Flower upon a Stalk, oval Scales 
to the Empalement, the Petals cut into many Points, 
and narrow Leaves Caryopbyllus ſylveſtris bumilis, flare 
unico. Dwarf wild Pink with one Flower, 
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12. DiaxTHVUs caule unifloro, corollis crenatis, fqua- 
mis calycinis exterioribus tubum equantibus, foliis linearj- 
bus abt uſit. Lin. Sp. Pl. 412. Diantbus with one Flower 
having crenated Petals, the outer Scales of the Empale- 
ment equalling the Tube, and narrow obtuſe Leaves, 
Caryepbyllus pumilus Iatifolius, Dwarf broad leaved 
Pink. 

The 1 Sort hath a ſhort ligneous Stalk, from which 
come out ſeveral tufted Heads cloſely garniſhed with 
long narrow Leaves, whoſe Baſe lie over each other em- 
bracing the Stalks ; between theſe ariſe the Flower Stalks 
about 9 Inches high, garniſhed at every Joint by 2 nar- 
row graſſy Leaves placed oppoſite. The Stalks are ter- 
minated by a ſingle pale red Flower in June and July, 
and the Seeds ripen in Autumn. This is rarely admitted 
into Gardens, having no Beauty. 

The 2d Sort is a low trailing Plant, whoſe Stalks lie 
on the Ground; theſe grow very cloſe together and are 
garniſhed with ſhort, narrow, graſſy Leaves of a deep 
green ; the Stalks are terminated by ſmall red Flowers, 
each ſtanding upon a ſeparate Foot Stalk. It flowers in 
July, and the Seeds ripen in September. This Sort grows 
naturally in ſeveral Parts of England, ſo is not often cul- 
tivated in Gardens at preſent, but formerly the Seeds 
were ſown to make Edgings for the Borders of the 
Flower Garden by the Title of | matted Pink. 

The 3d Sort grows naturally upon Chidder Rocks in 
Somerſetſbire, and ſome other Parts of England; this was 
formerly cultivated in the Gardens, by the Title of 
Mountain Pink. It hath a Reſemblance of the 2d Sort, 
but the Leaves are ſhorter and of a grayiſh Colour ; the 
Stalks grow taller and branch more; the Flowers are 
larger, of a white Colour with a purple Circle in the 
Bottom, like that Sort of Pink called Pheaſant's Eye. 
As the Flowers of this Sort have no Scent, the Plants 
are ſeldom kept in Gardens. 

The 4th Sort grows naturally in ſeveral Parts of Eng- 
land, frequently upon old Walls; it is a ſmall ſingle Pink 
of a pale red Colour, fo is not cultivated in Gardens. 

The 5th Sort is a (mall; ſingle Carnation, which has 
been long caſt out of all the Gardens ; from one of this 
Sort it is ſuppoſed many of the fine Flowers now culti- 


- vated in the Gardens have been raiſed. 


The 6th Sort grows naturally in ſeveral Parts of Eng- 
land, particularly in a Meadow near Deptford in Rent; 
from whence it had the Title of Deptford Pink. This 
is of the Kind called Sweet William ; the Flowers grow 
in cloſe Cluſters at the End of the Branches, they are 
red, and have long bearded Empalements. I have cul- 
tivated this Sort 40 Vears, and never found it vary, - 
The 7th Sort is the common Sweet William, which 
has been long cultivated in Gardens for Ornament, of 
which there are now great Varieties which differ in the 
Form and Colour of their Flowers, as alſo in the Size 
and Shape of their Leaves; thoſe which have narrow 
Leaves were formerly titled Sweet Johns by the Gar- 
deners, and thoſe with broad Leaves were called Sweet 
Williamsz there are ſome of both theſe Sorts with 
double Flowers, which are very ornamental Plants. 

The 8th Sort grows naturally in France Spain and 
Italy ; this is annual, and riſes with an upright Stalk a 
Foot high, garniſhed with narrow graſſy Leaves, and is 

terminated . 
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terminated by a ſmall Head of pale red Flowers, included 


in one common ſcaly Empalement. "Theſe have little 
Beauty, ſo the Plants are ſeldom kept in Gardens. 

The gth Sort is a perennial Plant which riſes with an 
upright Stalk a Foot and Half high, having 2 long nar- 
row Leaves placed oppoſite at each Joint, which em- 
brace the Stalk with their Baſe, they are of a deep green 
Colour, ſtiff, and end in acute Points. The Flowers 
grow in cloſe Cluſters at the Top of the Stalks, having 
tiff bearded Empalements ; they are yellow and Iron 
coloured, intermixed on the ſame Stalk, and frequently 
there are of both Colours in the ſame Head. "This Plant 
flowers in Fuly, and the Seeds ripen in Autumn ; but the 
Roots will continue ſeveral Years, and annually flower 
and ſeed ; but the young Plants of the ſecond Year al- 
ways produce the — Flowers. 

The 10th Sort came originally from China, fo is titled 
the China Pink; the Flowers have no Scent, but have a 
great Variety of lively Colours; of late Years, the 
double Flowers of this Sort have been greatly improved, 
ſome of them are as full of Petals as the double Pink, 
and their Colours very rich. The Plants ſeldom grow 
more than 8 or 9 Inches high, branching out on every 
Side; the Branches grow ere&, and are terminated each 
by a fingle Flower. They flower in Fuly, and continue 
in Succeſſion till the Froſt ſtops them ; they are raiſed 
every Year from Seeds, but the Roots will continue two 
Years in dry Ground. | 

The 1 1th Sort is found growing naturally on old Walls 
and Buildings in many Parts of England; this is a ſingle 
ſmall Pink of a ſweet Odour, but of a pale Colour and 
imall, ſo makes no Appearance, and ſince the great Im- 
provement which has been made in theſe Flowers by Cul- 
ture, this has been entirely neglected. 

The 12th Sort grows naturally on the Mp this hath 


broad, ſhort, blunt Leaves; the Stalks ſeldom riſe more 


than 4 Inches high, each being terminated by a ſingle 
Flower of a pale red Colour. It is is ſometimes pre- 
ferved in Botanick Gardens for the Sake of Variety, but 
is rarely admitted into other Gardens. 

The Sorts here enumerated, are ſuch as the Botaniſts 
allow to be diſtin& Species, and all the Varieties of fine 
Flowers, now cultivated in the Gardens of the Curious, 
are only accidental Variations which have been produced 
by Culture; the Number of thefe are greatly increaſed 
annually, in different Parts of Europe, ſo that as new Va- 
rieties are obtained, the old Flowers are rejected. 

The Plants of this Genus may be properly enough 
divided into 3 Sections. The 1 to include all the Va- 
riety of Pinks, the 2d all the Carnations, and the 3d, 
thoſe of the Sweet William, for although theſe agree 
ſo nearly in their principal Characters, as to be included 
under the ſame Genus by the Botaniſts, yet they never 
vary from one to the other, though they frequently 
change and vary in the Colour of their Flowers. 

I ſhall now proceed to treat of theſe under their dif- 
ferent Sections, and firſt I ſhall begin with the Pink, of 
which there are a great Variety now cultivated, the prin- 
Cipal of which are; the damaik Pink, the white Shock; 
the Pheafant Eye with double and ſingle Flowers, vary- 
ing greatly in their Size and Colour, the common red 
Pink, Cob's Pink, Dobſon's Pink, white Cob Pink, and 
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and Bat's Pink. The old Man's Head, and Painted' 
Lady Pink, rather belong to the Carnation. ; 

The damaſk Pink is the firſt of the double Sorts in 
flower; this hath but a ſhort Stalk, the Flower is not very 
large, nor ſo double as many others, the Colour is of a 
pale Purple inclining to red, but very ſweet. 

The next which flowers is the white Shock, which 
was fo called from the Whiteneſs of its Flowers, and the 
Borders of the Petals being much jagged and fringed; the 
Scent of this is not ſo agreeable as of ſome others. 

Then comes all the different Kinds of Pheaſants Eye, 
of which there are frequently new Varieties raiſed, which 
are either titled from the Perſons who raiſed them, or 


the Places where they were raiſed ; ſome of theſe have 


very large double Flowers, but thoſe which burſt their 
Pods, are not ſo generally eſteemed. 

The Cob Pink comes after theſe to lower, the Stalks 
are much taller than any of the former; the Flowers are 
very double, and of a bright red Colour; theſe have 
the moſt agreeable Odours of all the Sorts, ſo merits a 
Place in every good Garden, The Time of the Pinks 
flowering is from the latter end of May to the Middle of 
8.4. and frequently that Sort of Pheaſant Eye, called 

at's Pink, will flower again in Autumn. 

The old Man's Head Pink, and the painted Lady, do 
not flower till July, coming at the ſame Seaſon with the 
Carnation, to which they are more nearly allied than 
the Pink. The firſt, when in its proper Colours, is 
purple and white ſtriped and ſpotted, but this frequently 
is of one plain Colour which is purple; this Sort will 
continue flowering till the Froſt in Autumn puts a Stop- 
to it, and the Flowers having an agreeable Scent -ren- 
ders them valuable. The painted Lady is chiefly ad - 
mired for the Livelineſs of its Colour. for it is not fo. 
ſweet, or of ſo long Continuance as the other. 

The common Pinks are propagated either by Seeds, 
which is the Way to obtain new Varieties, or by Layers, 
as practiſed for Carnations, or by Slips, which, if care- 
fully planted will take Root very well. 

If they are propagated by Seeds, there ſhou'd be 
Care taken in the Choice of them, and only the Seeds 
of the beſt Sorts ſaved, where you are curious to have: 
the fineſt Flowers. Theſe Seeds may be ſown in Spring, 
and the Plants afterward treated as is hereafter directed. 
for the Carnation, with this difference only, that as the 
Pinks are leſs tender, they may be more hardily treated : 
Thoſe which are — . by Layers,. muſt be alſo- 
managed as the Carnation, for which there are full In- 
ſtructions hereafter. The old Man's Head and painted 
Lady Pinks, are commonly propagated this Way, but. 
moſt of the other Sorts are propagated from Slips, 

The beſt Time to plant the Slips of Pinks is about the 
End of Fuly, when, if there ſhould happen Rain, it 
will be of great Service to them, but if the Weather be 
dry, they will require to be conſtantly watered every 
other Day, untill they have taken Root; theſe ſhould: 
be planted in a ſhady Border, and the Ground ſhould be- 
dug well, and all the Clods broken, and if no Rain 


falls, it ſhould. be well ſoaked with Water a few Hours. 


before the Slips are planted.; then. the Slips ſhould bs: 
taken from the Plants and all their lower Leaves ſtripped 


off, and planted as ſoon as poſſible after, for. if they are 
ſuffered 
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ſuſfered to lie long after they are taken from the Plants, 
they will wither and ſpoil; theſe need not be planted at 
a greater Diſtance than 3 Inches ſquare, and the Ground 


muſt be cloſed very hard about them; then they muſt 


be well watered, and this muſt be repeated, as often as 
it is found neceſſary, till the Cuttings have taken Root, 
after which they will require no other Care but to keep 
them clean from Weeds till Autumn, when they ſhould 
be tranſplanted to the Borders of the Flower Garden 
where they are to remain: Some plant the Slips of 
Pinks later in the Seaſon than is here directed; but thoſe 
Plants are never fo ſtrong nor flower ſo well, as thoſe 
which are early planted. 

We ſhall next proceed to the Culture of the Carna- 
tion, theſe the Floriſts diſtinguiſh into 4 Claſles. 

The 1ft they call Flakes; theſe are of 2 Colours 
only, and their Stripes are large, going quite through 
the Leaves. | 

The 2d are called Bizarrs; theſe have Flowers ſtriped 
or variegated with 3 cr 4 different Colours, in irregular 
Spots and Stripes. : 

The 3d are called Piquettes; theſe Flowers have al- 
ways a white Ground, and are ſpotted (or pounced, as 
they call it) with ſcarlet, red, purple, or other Colours. 

The 4th are called painted Ladies ; theſe have their 
Petals of a red or purple Colour on the upper Side, and 
are white underneath. 

Of each of theſe Claſſes there are numerous Varieties, 
but chiefly of the Piquettes, which ſome Years ago 
were chiefly in Eſteem with the Floriſts, but of late the 
Flakes have been in greater Eſteem, than any of- the 
other Kinds. To enumerate the Varieties of the chief 
Flowers in any one of theſe Claſſes, would be needleſs, 
ſince every Country produces new Flowers almoſt every 
Year ; ſo that thoſe Flowers, which, at their firſt Rai- 
ſing were greatly valued, are in 2 or 3 Years become 
ſo common, as to be of little Worth, eſpecially if they 
are deſective in any one Property. Therefore (where 
Flowers are ſo liable to Mutability, either from the 
Fancy of the Owner, or that better Kinds are yearly 


produced from Seeds, which, with good Floriſts, always 


take place of older or worſe Flowers, which are turned 


out of the Garden to make Room for them) it would be 


but ſuperfluous to give a Liſt of their Names, which 
are generally borrowed either from the Names and 
Titles of Noblemen, or from the Perſon's Name, or 
Place of Abode, who raiſed them. 

Theſe Flowers are propagated either from Seeds (by 
which new Flowers are obtained), or from Layers, for 


the Increaſe of thoſe Sorts which are worthy maintain- 


ing; but | ſhall firſt lay down the Method of propagating 
them from Seed, which is thus : 

Having obtained good Seeds, either of your own ſav- 
ing, or from a Friend you can confide in; about the 
Middle of April, prepare fome Pots or Boxes (according 
to the Quantity of Seed you have to ſow ;) theſe ſhould 
be filled with freſh light Earth mixed with rgtten Neat's 
Dung, which ſhould be well incorporated together; then 
ſow your Seeds thereon (but not too thick), covering it 


about a Quarter of an Inch with the ſame light Earth, 


placing the Pots, or Cafes, ſo as to receive the Morning 
Sun only, till Eleven of the Clock, obſerving to refreſh 
the Earth with Water as often as it may require; in 
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about a Month's 'Time your Plants will come up, and 
if kept clear from Weeds, and duly watered, will be fit 
to tranſplant about the latter End of June; at which 
Time you ſhould prepare ſome Beds (of the fame Sort of 
Earth as was directed to ſow them in) in an open airy Si- 
tuation, in which you ſhould plant them at about 
Inches ſquare, obſerving to water and ſhade them, till 
they have taken new Root, then-you muſt obſerve to keep 
them clear from Weeds; in theſe Beds they may remain 
until the Middle of Auguſt, by which Time they will 
have grown ſo large as almoſt to meet each other; then 
prepare ſome more Beds of the like good Earth (in Quan- 
tity proportionable to the Flowers you have raiſed), in 
which you ſhould plant them at 6 Inches Diſtance each 
Way, and not above 4 Rows in each Bed, for the more 
convenicnt laying ſuch of them as 'may prove wor- 
thy preſerving; for in theſe Beds they ſhould remain 
to flower. | 

The Alleys between theſe Beds ſhould be 2 Feet wide, 
that you may paſs. between the Beds to weed and clean 
them. If the Seaſon ſhould prove very dry at this Time, 
they ſhould not be tranſplanted till there is ſome Rain, 
ſo that it may happen to be the Middle, or latter End of 
September ſome Years, before there may be Wet enough 
to moiſten the Ground for this Purpoſe ; but if there is 
Time enough for the Plants to get good Root before 
the Froſt comes on, it will be ſufficient. If the Winter 
ſhould prove ſevere, the Beds ſhould be arched over with 
Hoops, that 7 4 may be covered with Mats, otherwiſe 
many of the Plants may be deſtroyed, for the good 
Flowers are not ſo hardy as the ordinary ones of this 
Genus. There will be no other Culture wanting to 
theſe, but to keep them clean from Weeds, and when 
they ſhoot up their Stalks to flower, they muſt be ſup- 
— by Sticks to prevent their breaking. When your 


lowers begin to blow, you muſt look over them to ſee 


which of them offer to make good Flowers; which as 


| ſoon as you diſcover, you ſhould lay down all the Layers 


upon them; thoſe which are well marked, and blow 
whole without breaking their Pods, ſhould be reſerved 
to plant in Borders, to furniſh you with Seed, and thoſe 
which burſt their Pods, and ſeem to have good Proper- 
ties, ſhould be planted in Pots, to try what their Flowers 
will be, when managed according to Art; and it is not 
till the 2d Year that you can pronounce what the Value 
of a Flower will be, which is in Proportion to the Good- 
neſs of its Properties; but, that you may be well ac- 
quainted with what the Floriſts call good Properties, I 
ſhall here ſet them down. 

1. The Stem of the Flower ſhould be ſtrong, and able 


to ſupport the Weight of the Flower without loping 


down. 

2, The Petals (or Leaves) of the Flower ſhould be 
long, broad, and ſtiff, and pretty eaſy to expand, or (as 
the Floriſts term them) ſhould be free Flowers, 

3. The middle Pod of the Flower ſhould not advance 
too high above the other Part of the Flower. 

4. The Colours ſhould be bright, and equally marked 
all over the Flower. - #1; 54 * 

5. The Flower ſhould be very full of Leaves, ſo as 
to render it, when biown, very thick and high in the 
Middle, and the Outſide perfectly round. Ter! 

Having made Choice of ſuch of your Flowers as mo 

mi 
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miſe well for the large Sort, theſe you ſhould mark ſe- 
parately for Pots, and the round whole blowing Flow- 
ers for Borders; pull up all ſingle Flowers, or ſuch as 
are ill coloured, and not worth preſerving, that your 
| _ Flowers may have the more Air and Room to grow 

ng; theſe having been laid, as ſoon as they have ta- 
ken Root (which will be ſome Time in Auguſt,) they 
ſhould be taken off, and planted out, thoſe that blow 
large in Pots, and the other in Borders. 

Of late Years the whole-blowing Flowers have been 
much more eſteemed than thoſe Tous Flowers which 
burſt their Pods; but eſpecially thoſe round Flowers 
which have broad Stripes of beautiful Colours, and round 
Roſe Leaves, of which Kinds there have been a great 


Variety introduced from France; but as theſe French 
ture as the beſt for theſe Flowers, 5 you muſt not ex- 


Flowers are extremely apt to degenerate to plain Colours, 
and being much 5 than thoſe which are brought 
up in England, there are not ſuch great Prices given for 
the Plants now, as have been a few Years paſt; from 
the preſent Taſte for theſe whole-blowing Flake Flowers, 
many of the old Varieties, which had been turned out 
of the Gardens of Floriſts many Years ago, to make 
Room for the large Flowers which were then in Fa- 
ſhion, have been received again; and large Prices have 
been paid of late for ſuch Flowers as ſome Years ago 
were ſold for one Shilling a Dozen, or leſs, which is a 
ſtrong Proof of the Variableneſs of the Fancies of Flo- 
riſts. 

I ſhall now proceed to give ſome Directions for propa- 
gating theſe Flowers by Layers, and the neceſſary Care 
to be taken in Order to blow them fair and large. 

The beſt Seaſon for laying theſe Flowers is in Fune, 
as ſoon as the Shoots are ſtrong enough for that Pur- 
poſe, -which is performed in the following Manner ; af- 
ter having ſtripped off the Leaves from the lower Part 
of the Shoot intended to be laid, make Choice of a 
ftrong Joint about the middle Part of the Shoot (not too 
near the Heart of the Shoot, nor in the hard Part next 
the old Plant ;) then with your Penknife make a Slit in 
theMiddle of theShoot from the Joint upwards half Way 
to the other Joint, or more, according to their Diſtance ; 
then with your Knife cut the Tops of the Leaves, and 
alſo cut off the ſwelling Part of the Joint where the Slit 
is made, ſo that the Part flit may be ſhaped like a 
Tongue; when that outward Skin is pared off, which, 
if left on, would prevent their puſhing out Roots 
having looſened the Earth round the Plant, and if Need 
be, raiſed it with freſh Mould, that it may be level 
with the Shoot intended to be laid, leſt by the Ground 
being being too low, you ſplit it off by forcing down 
the Shoot; then with your Finger make a hollow Place 
in the Earth, juſt where the Shoot is to come, and with 

our Thumb and Finger bend the Shoot gently into the 
Farth; obſerving to keep the Top as upright as poſſible, 
that the Slit may be open; and being provided with 
forked Sticks for that Purpoſe, thruſt one of them into 
the Ground, ſo that the forked Part may take hold 
of the Layer, and keep it down in its proper Place; 
then gently cover the Shank of the Layer with the ſame 
Sort of Earth, giving it a gentle Watering, to ſettle 
the Earth about it, obſerving to repeat the ſame as of- 
ten as is neceſſary, to promote their rooting. In about 

or 6 Weeks after this, the Layers will have taken 

oot ſufficient to be tranſplanted ; againſt which Time 
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you ſhould be provided with proper Earth for them, 
which may be compoſed after the following Manner : 
Make Choice of ſome good up- land Paſture or Com- 
mon, of a hazel Earth, or light ſandy Loam ; dig from 
the Surface of this your Earth about 8 Inches deep, taking 


all the Turf with it ; let this be laid in a Heap to rot and - 


mellow for one Year, turning it once a Month, that it 
may ſweeten ; then mix about a 3d Part of rotten Neats 
Dung, or for Want of that, ſome rotten Dung from a 
Cucumber or Melon Bed ; let this be well mixed toge- 
ther, and if you can get it Time enough before-hand, 


let them lie mixed 6 or 8 Months before it is uſed, _ 


turning it ſeveral Times, the better to incorporate their 


Parts. 
Obſerve, that although I have mentioned this Mix- 


pe& to blow your Flowers every Year equally large, in 
the ſame Compoſition ; therefore ſome who are extreme- 
ly fond of having their Flowers ſucceed well, alter their 

mpoſitions every Year in this Manner, viz. one Year 
they mix the freſh Earth with Neats Dung, which is 
cold ; the next Year with rotten Horſe Dung, which is 
of a warmer Nature, adding thereto ſome white Sea 
Sand, to make the Earth lighter. 

But, I ſhould rather adviſe the Planting 2 or 3 Layers 
of each of your beſt Kinds in a Bed of freſh Farth not 
over dunged ; which Plants ſhould only be ſuffered to 
ſhew their Flowers, that you may be ſure they are right 
in their Kind; and when you are ſatisfied in that Parti- 
cular, cut off the Flower Stems, and do not ſuffer them 
to ſpend the Roots in Blowing; by which Means you 
will ſtrengthen your Layers. And it is from theſe Beds 
I would make Choice of ſome of the beſt Plants for the 
next Year's blowing, always obſerving to have a Suc- 
ceſſion of them — » by which Means you may blow 
every Year fine, ſuppoſing the Seaſon favourable : For 
it is not reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that the Layers taken 
from ſuch Roots as have been exhauſted in producing 
large Flowers, and have been forced by Art beyond 
their natural Strength, ſhould be able to produce Flow- 
ers equally as large as their Mother Root did the Year 
before, or as ſuch Layers as are freſh from a poorer 
Soil, and in greater Health can do. Let us now proceed 
to planting theſe Layers, which ſhould be done in Au- 
guſt, or the Beginning of September. 

The common Method uſed by moſt Floriſts is, to 
plant their Layers, at this Seaſon, two in each Pot (the 
Size of which Pots are about 9 Inches over in the Clear 
at the Top) ; in theſe Pots they are to remain for Bloom ; 
and therefore, in the Spring of the Year, they take off 
as much of the Farth from the Surface of the Pots as 
they can, without diſturbing their Roots, filling the 
Pots up again with the ſame good freſh Earth as the Pots 
were before filled with. But there is ſome Difficulty in 
ſheltering a great Quantity of theſe Flowers in Wiater 
when they are planted in ſuch large Pots, which in moſt 
Winters they will require, more or leſs; my Method 
therefore is, to put them ſingly into Halfpenny Pots in 
Autumn, and in the Middle of O#9her to ſet theſe Pots 
into a Bed of old Tanners Bark, which has loſt its Heat, 
and cover them with a common Frame (ſuch as is uſed 
tor raiſing Cucumbers and Melons;) and in 2 of theſe 
Frames, which contain 6 Lights, may be ſet 150 of theſe 
; Fft Pots : 
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Pots : In theſe Frames you may give them as much free 
Air as you pleaſe, by taking off the Lights ever Day 
when the Weather is mild, and putting them on only in 
bad Weather, and great Rains: and if the Winter ſhould 
prove ſevere, cover the Glaſſes with Mats, Straw, or 
Peaſe Haulm, ſo as to keep out the Froſt, which will 
effeQtually preſerve your Plants in the utmoſt Vigour. 
In the Middle of February, if the Seaſon is good, you 
muſt tranſplant theſe Layers into Pots for their Bloom 
(the Size of which ſhould be about 7 or 8 Inches over at 
the "Top in the Clear ;) in doing which, obſerve to put 
ſome Potſherd or Oyſter Shells over the Holes in the 
Bottoms of the Pois to keep the Earth from ſtopping 
them, which would detain the Water in the Pots to the 
great Prejudice of the Flowers: Then fill theſe Pots 
about Haltway with the ſame good Compoſt as before 
directed, and ſhake the Plant out of the ſmall Pot with 


all the Earth about the Roots; then with your Hands, 


take off ſome of the Earth round the Outſide of the Ball, 
and from the Surface, taking off the Fibres of the 
Roots on the Outſide of the Ball of Earth, then put one 
good Plant exactly in the Middle of each Pot, fo that it 
may ſtand well as to the Height, i. e. not fo low as to bury 
the Leaves with Earth, nor ſo high, that the Shank may 
be above the Rim of the Pot; then fill the Pot'up with 
the ſame Compoſt, cloſing it gently to the Plant with 
your Hands, giving it a little Water, if the Weather 
is dry, to ſettle the Earth; then place the Pots in a Si- 
tuation where they may be defended from the North 
Wind; obſerving to give them gentle Waterings, as the 
Seaſon may require. 

In this Place they may remain till theMiddle, or latter 
End of April, when you ſhould prepare a Stage of Boards 
to ſet the Pots upon, ſo contrived as to have little Ciſ- 
terns of Water round each Poſt, to prevent the InſeQs 
from getting to your Flowers in their Bloom; which, 
if they are ſuffered to do, will mar all your Labour, by 
deſtroying all your Flowers in a ſhort Time; the chief 
and moſt miſchievous Inſe& is the Earwig, which will 
gnaw off all the lower Parts of the Petals of the Flow- 
ers (which are very ſweet,) and thereby cauſe the whole 
Flower to fall aces but fince the making one of 
theſe Stages is ſomewhat expenſive, and not very eaſy to 


de underſtood by ſuch as have never ſeen them, I ſhall 


deſcribe a very ſimple one, which I have uſed for ſeve- 
ral Years, which anſwers. the Purpoſe full as well as the 
beſt and. moſt ex penſive one can do: Firſt, prepare ſome 
common flat Pans, about a Foot, or 14 Inches over, and 
3 Inches deep; place theſe two and two oppoſite to 
each other, at about 2 Feet Diſtance, and at every 8 Feet 
m Lengih-ways, two of theſe Pans; in each of theſe 
turn a Flower Pot upfide down, which ſhould be about 
6 Inches over at the Top, and lay a flat Piece of Tim- 
ber, about 2 Feet and a Half long, and 3 Inches thick, 
croſs from Pot to Pot, till you have finiſhed the whole 
Length of your Stage; then lay your Planks Lengih- 
ways upon theſe 'Timbers, which will hold two Rows of 
Planks for the Pots which were ordered for Carnations ; 
when you have ſet your Pots upon the Stage, fill the 
flat Pans with Water, always obſerving, as it decreaſes 
in the Pans, to repleniſh it, which will effectually guard 
your Flowers againſt Inſects, for they do not care to 
ſwim over Water, ſo that if by this, or any other Con- 
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trivance, the Paſſage from the Ground to. the Stage, 
on which the Pots are placed, is defended by a Surface 
of Water 3 or 4 Inches broad, and as much in Depth, 


it will effectually prevent theſe Vermin from getting to 


the Flowers. 

This Stage ſhould be placed in a Situation open to 
the South Eaſt, but defended from; the Weſt Winds, to 
which theſe Stages mult not be expoled, leſt the Pots 
ſhould be blown down by the Violence of that Wind, 
which is often very troubleſome at the Seaſon when theſe 
Flowers blow ; indeed they ſhould be detended by Trees 
at ſome Diſtance, from the Winds of every Point; but 
theſe Trees ſhould not be too near the Stage, nor by 


any Means place them gear Walls, or tall Buildings; for 


in ſuch Situations the .Stems of the Flowers will draw 
up too weak. About this Time, viz. the Middle of April, 
your Layers will begin to ſhoot up for flower; you 
muſt therefore be provided. with ſome. ſquare Deal 
Sticks, about 4 Feet and a Half long, which ſhould 
be thicker toward the Bottom, and planed off taper at 
the Top; theſe Sticks ſhould be carefully ſtuck into the 
Pots as near as poſſible lo the Plant without injuring 
it; then with a ſlender Piece of Baſs Mat faſten the 
Spindle to the Stick to prevent its being broken; this 
you mult .often repeat, as the Spindle advances in Height, 
and alſo obſerve to pull off all-Side Spindles as they are 
produced, and never let more than 2 Spindles remain 
upon one Root, nor above one, if you intend to blow 
exceeding large. Toward the Beginning of June your 
Flowers, will have attained their greateſt Height, their 
Pods will begin to ſwell, and ſome of the earlieſt begin 
to open on one Side; you muſt therefore obſerve to let 
it open in 2 other Places at equal Angles ;; this muſt be 
done fo ſoon as you perceive. the Pod break, otherwiſe 
you Flower will run out on one Side, and be in a ſhort 
ime paſt recovering, fo as to make a complete Flower ; 
in a few Days after the Flowers begin to open, you 
muſt cover them with Glaſſes which are made for that 
* in the following Manner 
the Top of the Glaſs, exactly in the Center, is a 
Tin Collar, or Socket, about Three-fourths of an Inch 
ſquare, for the Flower Stick to come through; to this 
Socket are ſoldered 8 Slips of Lead at equal Diſtances, 
which are about 6 Inches and a Half long, and ſpread 
open at the Bottom about 4 Inches aſunder; in theſe 
Slips of Lead are faſtened Slips of Glaſs, cut to the Diſ- 
tances of the Lead, which, when fixed in, are border- 
ed round the Bottom with another Slip of Lead quite 
round, ſo that the Glaſs hath 8 Angles, with the Socket in 
the Middle, and ſpread open at the Bottom about 11 
Inches wide. 1 2 | 
When your Flowers are open enough to cover with 


"theſe Glaſſes, you muſt make a Hole through your 


Flower Stick, exactly to the Height of the under Part 
of the Pod, through which you ſhould put a Piece of. 
ſmall Wire about 6 Inches long, making a Ring at one 
End of the Wire to contain the Pod, in which Ring you 
ſhould fix the Stem of the Flower; then cut off all the 
Tyings of Baſs, and thruſt the Stem of the Flower ſo 
far from the Stick, as may give convenient Room for 
the Flower to expand without preſſing againſt the Stick; 
to which Diſtance you may fix it, by turning your Wire 
ſo as not to draw back through the Hole; then make 

l omen: 1 another 
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another Hole through the Stick, at a convenient Diſtance 
above the Flower, through which you ſhould put a Piece 
of Wire, an Inch and a Half long, which is to ſupport the 
Glaſſes from ſliding down upon the Flowers, and be ſure 
to obſerve, that the Glaſſes are not placed ſo high as to 
admit the Sun and Rain under them to the Flowers, nor 
ſo low as to ſcorch their Leaves with the Heat. At this 
Time alſo, or a few Days after, as you judge neceſſa- 
ry, you ſhould cut ſome ſtiff Paper, or Cards, into Col- 
lars about 4 Inches over, and exaQly round, cutting a 
Hole in the Middle of it about Thtree-fourths of an Inch 
Diameter, for the Bottom of the Flower to be let 
through ; then place theſe Collars about them to ſup- 
rt the Petals of the Flower from hanging down ; this 
Collar ſhould be placed within the Calyx of the Flow- 
er, and ſhould be ſupported thereby ; then obſerve from 
Day to Day what Progreſs your Flowers make; and if 
one Side comes out faſter than the other, turn the Pot 
about, and ſhift the other Side towards the Sun; alſo if 
the Weather proves very hot, you ſhould ſhade the 
Glaſſes in the Heat of the Day with Cabbage Leaves, 
Sc. to prevent their being ſcorched, or forced out too 
ſoon ; and, when the middle Pod begins to riſe, you 
ſhould take out the Calyx thereof with a Pair of Nip- 
made for that Purpoſe ; but this ſhould not be 
done too ſoon, leſt the middle Part of the Flower ſhould 
advance too high above the Sides, which will greatly 
diminiſh the Beauty of it: And you ſhould alſo obſerve 
whether there are more Leaves in the Flower, than can 
properly be expanded for Want of Room; in which 
Caſe you ſhould pull out ſome of the lowermoſt or moſt 
unlikely Leaves to ſpread, drawing out and expanding 
the others at the ſame Time: When your Flowers are 


fully blown, if you cut them off, you ſhould put on a 


freſh Collar of (tiff Paper, which ſhould be cut exactly 
to the Size of the Flower, that it may ſupport the Pe- 
tals to their full Width, but not to be ſeen wider than 
the Flower in any Part : When this is put on, you muſt 
draw out the wideſt Leaves to form the Outſide of the 
Flower, which although they ſhould be in the Middle 
{as it often happens,) yet by removing the other Leaves 
they may be drawn down, and ſo the next longeſt 
Leaves upon them again, that the whole Flower may 
appear equally globular without any hollow Parts. In 
doing this, ſome Floriſts are ſo curious as to render an 
indifferent Flower very handſome ; and on this depends, 
in a great Meaſure, the Skill of the Artiſt to produce 
his large and fine Flowers, to the greateſt Advantage. 

During the flowering Seaſon, particular Care ſhould 
be taken not to let them ſuffer for Want of Water, 
which ſhould by no Means be raw Spring Water ; nor 
do I approve of compound Waters, ſuch as are enrich- 
ed with various Sorts of Dung; but the beſt and mot 
natural Water is that of a fine ſoft River; next to 
that is Pond Water, or ſtanding Water; but if yau have 
no other than Spring Water, it ſhould be expoled to the 
Sun and Air two Days before it is uſed, otherwiſe it will 
give the Flowers the Canker, and ſpoil them. 

The Directions here given are chieſſy for the Manage- 
ment of thoſe large Carnations which burſt their Pods, 
and require the greateſt Skill of the Floriſts, to blow 
them in Perfection; but as of late theſe have not been 


ſo much in Eſteem as formerly, and thoſe Flowers which 
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do not break their Pods, and are termed whole Blowers 
have now the Preference: Theſe are generally planted 
in Pots, and treated in the ſame Way as the large 
Flowers, but do not require ſo much Trouble to blow 
them: All that is neceſſary to be done for theſe, is to 
faſten their Stems up to Flower Sticks to prevent their 
being broken, and to take off the Pods which proceed 
from the Side of the Stalks, leaving only the Top Bud 
to flower, if they are intended to be large and fair; and 
when the Flowers way to open, if they are ſcreened 
from- the Sun in the Heat of the Day, and alſo from 
Wet, they will continue much longer in Beauty. 

But although the moſt valuable of theſe Flowers are 
uſually _ in Pots, and thus carefully treated, yet 
many of theſe whole blowing Flowers may be planted in 
Beds, or the Borders of the Flower Garden, where they 
are ſome of the principal Ornaments during their Con- 
tinuance in flower, which is from the Beginning of Fuly 
till the Middle of Auguſt, eſpecially if the ſeveral Co- 
lours are properly intermixed ; for the Flakes and Bi- 
Zarrs, ſhould be intermixed with the Picquettes, and 
not planted ſeparate, unleſs where they are deſigned for 
ſaving the Seeds; in which Caſe, thoſe which are the 
fineſt of each Sort, ſhould be planted in Beds at a Diſ- 
tance from each other, elpecialiy where Perſons are de- 
ſirous to keep them diſtin; for where the Sorts are 
blended together, there -will be an Admixture of their 
Farina, ſo that the Seeds will vary, and not produce the 
particular Kinds ; though I do not remember ever to 
have ſeen any Flake Flowers ariſe from Seeds of the 
Picquettes, nor vice versd. 

The Flowers which are planted in the full Ground, 
generally produce Seeds better than thoſe in Pots; but 
whoever propoles to raiſe a Supply of new Flowers from 
Seeds, muſt always obſerve to ſave the beſt of their 
Seedling Flowers for this Purpoſe ; for it is well known, 
that after any of theſe Flowers have been a few Years 
propagated by Layers, they become barren, and do not 
ſeed ; which is alſo the Caſe with moſt other Plants 
which are propagated by Slips, Layers, or Cuttings ; ſo 
that the young Plants which have been newly obtained 
from Seeds, are always the moſt productive of Seeds: 
The Plants which are propagated by Layers or Slips, 
will always continue to produce the ſame Flowers, ſo 
that when a fine Variety is obtained, it is this Way pro- 
pagated and maintained; but all the new Varieties corae 
from Seeds, ſo that all thoſe who are curious in theſe 
Flowers, annually ſow their Seeds. 

I ſhall next proceed to the Culture of that Species, 
which is known by the Title of Sweet Milliam; of (ic 
there are a great Variety of different Colours, which 
are ſingle, and 3 with double Flowers: Some of theſe 
have narrow Leaves, which were formerly titled Sweet 
Fobns, but of late that Diſtinction has not been made, 
becauſe they are found to vary when raiſed from Seeds. 

Some of the ſingle Flowers have very rich Colours, 
which frequently vary in the ſame Bunch; there ave 
others with fine variegated Flowers, and others whoſe 
Middles are of a foft red, bordered with white, called 
Painted Ladies; but where Perſons are deſirous to pre- 
ſerve any of theſe Varieties in Perfection, the beſt Flow- 
ers of each ſhould be particularly marked, and no other 
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rermitted to ſtand near them, left their Farina ſhould 
impregnate them, which would cauſe them to vary. 
That called the Painted Lady Sweet William, is a 
very beautiful Variety ; the Stalks do not riſe ſo high as 
moſt of the other; the Bunches of Flowers are larger, 
produced more in the Form of an Umbel, and the Flow- 


ers ſtanding equal in Height, make a better Appearance: 


There are others whoſe Stalks riſe 3 Feet, and the Flow- 
ers of a very. deep red or ſcarlet Colour. They all 
flower at the ſame Time with the Carnations, which 
renders them leſs valuable, becauſe they have no Scent. 

The fingle Kinds of theſe are generally propagated by 
Seeds, which muſt be ſown the latter End of March, or 
the Beginning of April, in a Bed of light Earth, and in 
June they will be fit to tranſplant out; at which Time 
you muſt prepare ſome Beds, and ſet them at 6 Inches 
Diſtance every Way: In theſe Beds they may remain 
till Michaelmas, at which Time they may be tranſplant- 
ed into the Borders of the Pleaſure Garden or Wilder- 
neſs. Theſe will flower the next Year in June, and per- 
fect their Seeds in Auguſt, which you ſhould ſave from 
the beſt coloured Flowers for a Supply. 

They may be alſo propagated by ſlipping their Roots 
at Michaelmas ; but this is ſeldom praQtiſed, ſince their 
ſeedling Roots will always blow the ſtrongeſt, and new 
Varieties are obtained yearly. | 


The 3 Sorts with double Flowers, are, 1. The broad 


leaved Sort, which hath very double Flowers, of a deep 
purple Colour inclining to blue, which burſts its Pods, 
fo not ſo much eſteemed as the others, and therefore is 
now almoſt totally baniſhed the Gardens of the Curious. 
2. The Double Roſe Sweet William, whoſe Flowers 
are of a fine deep Roſe Colour, and ſmell ſweet ; this is 
much valued for the Beauty and Sweetneſs of its Flow- 
ers; the Empalement (or Pods) of theſe Flowers never 
burſt, but the Flowers remain with their Petals fully ex- 
panded, and do not hang down looſely as thoſe of the 
former. 3. The Mule, or Fairchild's Sweet William; 
it hath narrower Leaves than either of the former, and 
is of that Variety called Sweet John: This was ſaid to 
have been produced from Seeds of a Carnation, which 
had been impregnated by the Farina of the Sweet Wil- 
liam; the Flowers are of a brighter red Colour than 
either of the former, their Bunches not quite ſo large, 
but the Flowers have an agreeable Odour. 

The double Kinds are propagated by Layers, as the 
Carnations; they love a middling Soil, not too light, nor 
100 heavy or ſtiff, nor too much dunged, which very of- 


ten occaſions their rotting: "Theſe continue flowering a 


long Time, and are extremely beautiful, eſpecially the 
Mule, which produces two full Blooms of Flowers, one 
in June, and the other in Fuly, This is very ſubject 
to canker and rot away, eſpecially if planted in a Soil 
over wet or too dry, or if watered with ſharp Spring Wa- 
ter. Theſe Flowers being planted in Pots, are very pro- 
per to adorn Court Yardsat the Time they are in flower, 
The China Pink is generally eſteemed an annual Plant, 
becauſe the Plants which are raiſed from Seeds flower 
and produce ripe Seeds the ſame Seaſon, fo their Roots 
are not often preferved ; but when plante& on a dry Soil, 
they will continue 2 Years, and the ſecond: Year. will 
produce a greater Number of Flowers than the firſt; 
There are a great Variety of very rich Colours in theſe 


— 
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Flowers, which annually vary when raiſed from Seeds, 
The double Flowers are moſt eſteemed, though the Co- 
lours of the ſingle are more diſtin& and beautiful; for 
the Multiplicity of Petals in the double Flowers, in a 
great Meaſure hides the deep Shades, which are toward 
the lower Part of the Petals. 

Theſe Plants are propagated by Seeds, which ſhould 
be ſown on a gentle hot Bed about the Beginning of 
April ; this moderate Heat is only intended to forward 
the Vegetation of the Seeds, therefore when the Plants 
come up, they muſt have a large Share of Air admitted 
to them, to prevent their drawing up weak; and as 
ſoon as the Weather will permit, they muſt be expoſed 
to the open Air; in about 3 Weeks or a Month, the 
Plants will be fit to remove ; then they ſhould be carefully 


taken up with good Roots, and planted in a Bed of 


rich Earth, at about 3 Inches aſunder, being careful 
to ſhade them from the Sun till they have taken new 
Root, and in dry Weather they muſt have Water 3 or 
4 Times a Week. The farther Care is to keep them 
clean from Weeds till the End of May, at which Time 
they may be tranſplanted to the Places where they are 
deſigned to remain for flowering, when they may be 
taken up with large Balls of Earth to their Roots, ſo 
as ſcarcely to feel their Removal, eſpecially if it hap- 
pens to rain at that Time, ERP 

As theſe Plants do not grow large, ſo when they are 
planted ſingly in the Borders of the Flower Garden, 
they do not make ſo fine an Appearance, as when planted 
by themſelves in Beds; or it planted in ſmall Clumps, 
of 6 or 8 Roots in each, where the Flowers being of 
different Colours, ſet off each other to Advantage. 

Thoſe who are curious in theſe Flowers, take parti- 
cular Care in ſaving their Seeds, for they never permit 
any ſingle Flowers to ſtand among their double, but 
pull them up as ſoon as they ſhew their Flowers, and 
alſo draw out all thoſe which are not of lively good Co- 
lours ; where this is obſerved, the Flowers may be kept 
in great Perfection; but where Perſons have truſty 
Friends, who live at ſome Diſtance, with whom they 
can exchange Seeds, once in 2 or 3 Years; it is much 
better ſo to do, than to-continue ſowing Seeds in the 
fame Place many Years in Succeſſion, and this holds 
true in moſt Sorts of Seeds: But the great Difficulty 
is to meet with an honeſt Perſon of equal Skill, who 
will be as as careful in the Choice of his Plants for Sced, 
as if he was to ſow them himſelf. 

DIAPENSIA. See Sanicula. 

DICTAMNUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 468: Fraxinella. 
Tourn. Infl. R. H. 430. Tab. 243. White Dittany, or 
Fraxinella, in French Fraxinelle. This Plant was ſo titled 
from Fraxinus the Aſh Tree, the Leaves of this having 
ſome Reſemblance in their Form, to thoſe of the Aſh 
Tree, ſo it was called Fraxinella, os Little Aſnh. 

The Charadfers are, 

The Empalement is compoſed of 5.ſmall oblong Leaves, 
euding in Points. The Flower bath 5 oblong Petals which 
are unequal, two of them turning upward, two are oblique 
on the Sides, and one turns downward. It bath 10 r 
Stamina, as long as the Petals, which are ſituated between 
the two Side Petals; they are not equal-in Length, and 
are terminated by obtuſe 4 cornered Summits flanding ere, 
In.the Center is. ſituated a 5 cornered. Germen ſupporting 

a ſhort. 
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@ ſhort incurved Style, crowned by an acute Stigma; the 
Germen afterward becomes a Capſule with 5 Cells, each 
having a compreſſed Margin, which ſpread open at their 
exterior Parts, but join togetber at their inner, opening 
with 2 Valves, and iucloſing ſeveral r1undifh bard ſhining 
Seeds. 

We have but one diſtinct Species of this Genus, viz. 
DicTamnus. Hort. Cliff. 161. Fraxinella. _ Hiſt. 
and Difamnus albus vulgò fraxinella. C. B. P. 222. 

White Dittany, commonly called Fraxinella. 

There are three Varieties of this Plant, one with a 
pale red Flower ſtriped with purple, another with a 
white Flower, and one with ſhorter Spikes of Flowers ; 
but as I have obſerved them to vary when propagated 
by Seeds, ſo I eſteem them only ſeminal Varieties, 

This is a very ornamental Plant for Gardens, and as 
it requires very little Culture, fo deſerves a Place in all 
good Gardens. It hath a perennial Root, which ſtrikes 


_ into the Ground, and the Head annually increaſes 
in Si 


ze; theſe ſend up many Stalks, which riſe from 2 
to 3 Feet high, garniſhed with winged Leaves placed 
alternate; theſe are compoſed of 3 or 4 Pair of oblong 
Lobes, terminated by an odd one: They are ſmooth 
and ſtiff, fitting cloſe to the Mid-rib, which hath a lon- 

itudinal Furrow on the upper Side; the Lobes (or 
mall Leaves) placed on each Side the Mid-rib, are ob- 
lique, but thoſe which terminate the Leaf have their 
Sides equal. The Flowers are produced in a long pyra- 
midal loofe Spike, or 'Thyrſe ; on the Top of the Stalk, 
which is 9 or 10 Inches long; the Flowers of one Sort 
are white, and of the other they are of a pale red mark- 
ed with red or purple Stripes. The whole Plant when 
gently rubbed, emits an Odour like that of Le- 
mon Peel, but when bruiſed has ſome-thing of a bal- 
ſamick Scent, It flowers the latter End of May, and 
in June, and the Seeds ripen in September. 

Theſe Plants are propagated by Seeds, which, if ſown 
inAutumn foon after they are ripe, the Plants will appear 
the following April; but when they are kept out of the 
Ground till Spring, they ſeldom. ſucceed; or if they do 
grow, it is the following Spring before the Plants ap- 
pear, ſo that a whole Year is loſt. When the Plants 
come up, they muſt be conſtantly kept clean from 
Weeds; and in the Autumn when their Leaves decay, 


the Roots ſhould be carefully taken up, and planted in 


Beds at 6 Inches Diſtance every Way; theſe Beds may 
be 4 Feet broad, and the Paths between them 2, that 
there may be Room enough to paſs between to weed 
them. In theſe Beds the Plants may ſtand 2 Years, during 
which Time they muſt be conſtantly kept clean from 
Weeds; and if they thrive, will be ſtrong enough to 
flower, ſo in Autumn they ſhould be carefully taken up, 
and planted in the Middle of. the Borders of the Flow- 


er Garden, where they will continue 30 or. 40 Years, 


producing more Stems of Flowers in Proportion to the 


Size of the Roots, All the Culture theſe require, is. 


to be kept clean from Weeds, and the. Ground about 


them dug every Winter. 
The — of this Plant are uſed in Medicine, and 


eſteemed. cordial and cephalick, reſiſting Putrefaction 
aud Poiſon, and are uſeful in malignant and peſtilential 
Diſtempers, as alſo in Epilepſies. 


DICTAMNUS CRETICUS. See Origanum. 
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DIERVILLA. Tourn. Lonicera. Lin. Gen. Pl. 210. 

The Title was given it by Dr. Tournefort, after Mr.. 
Dierville, a Surgeon, who brought it from Acadia. 

The Characters are, 

The Empalement of the Flatuer is cut into 5 Parts, al- 
moſt to the Bottom ; the Flower is of one Leaf, having a 
Tube at the Bottom, but is cut into 5 Parts at the Top, and 
bas the Appearance of a Lip Flower; it bath 5 Stamina, 
terminated by oblong Summits, which are equal with- the 
Petal. At the Bottom of the Flower is ſituated an oval Ger- 
men fixed to the Empalement, ſupporting a ſlender Style 
equal with the Stamina, crowned by an obtuſe Stigma; the 
Germen afterward becomes a pyramidal Berry, divided inte 
4 Cells, which contain ſmall round Seeds. 

We know but one Species of this Genus, viz. 

DikRVILLA Acadienſss fruticoſa, flare lutes. Af. R. 

Par. 1706. Shrubby Diervilla of Acadia with a yellow 


Flower. This is the Lonicera racemis terminalibus foliis 


ſerratis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 275. Lonicera with Bunches of 


Flowers terminating the Branches and ſawed Leaves. 

This Plant grows naturally in the northern Parts of 
America, from whence it was brought to Europe, and is 
now propagated in the Gardens for Sale. It hath woody 
Roots which ſpread far in the Ground, and put out Shoots. 
at a Diſtance from the principal Stalk, whereby it mul- 
tiplies greatly: The Stalks are ligneous, and ſeldom riſe 
more than a Foot and a Half high; theſe are garniſhed 
with oblong Heart-fhaped Leaves, ending in acute 
Points; they are very ſlightly ſawed on their Edges, and 
are — oppoſite, ſitting cloſe to the Stalks: "The up- 
per Part of the Stalks is garniſhed with Flowers, which 
uſually come out from the Side of the Stalk at the ſitting 
on of the Leaves, and alſo at. the Top of the Stalks ; 
there are 2 or 3 Flowers ſuſtained upon each Foot Stalk : 
They are of a pale yellow, and being ſmall, make no 
you Appearance. "Theſe come out in May, and if the 

eaſon proves moiſt and cold, they frequently flower 
again in Auguſt. 

It is eaſily propagated by Suckers, which it ſends out 
in Plenty, and loves a moiſt Soil and ſhady Situation, 
where the Cold will never injure it. 

DIGITALIS. Lin. Gen. Pl. 676. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 
Rati. Meth. Pl. 89. Foxglove, in French Digitale. 

The Charadters are, 

It bath a permanent Empalement cut into 5 Parts; the- 
Flower is Bell. ſpaped, of one Petal, with a large open Tube, 
whoſe Baſe is cylindrical and contraced, but the Brim is 
divided into 4 Parts ſlightly ; the upper Lip ſpreading and 
indented at the Tap, the lower is larger. It hath 4 Sta- 
mina, inſerted in the Baſe of the Petal, two being longer 
than the other, which are terminated by bipartite acumi- 
nated Summits ; the Flower being paſt, the Germen ſewells- 
to an b Capſule, baving 2 Cells fitting an the Empalement, . 
incleſing many. ſmall angular Seeds. 

The Species are, 

1. Dioir Alis calyeinis foliolis ovatis acutit, corollis ob- 
tuſit, labio ſuperiare integr. Hort. Up/al. 178. Foxglove 
whoſe ſmall Leaves of the Empalement are. oval and 
acute, the Petals obtuſe, and the upper Lip entire. Di- 
gitalis purpurea folio aſpero. C. B. P. 243. Purple Fox-- 


glove with a rough Leaf, or common Foxglove. 


. 


2. Diciratris calycinis foliolis acutis, corallis acutic, 


labio ſuperiere bifida. Foxglove with acute Leaves to the. 
; Empalement, . 
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Tmpalement, the Petal ſharp-pointed, and the upper 
Lip bitid This is the Digitalis Hiſpanica purpurea mi- 
nor. Tourn, Inſt. 165. Leſſer Spaniſb purple Foxglove. 

3. Drciraiis catycinis foliolis acutis, corollis obtuſis, 
labio ſuperiore integro, foliis lanceolatis obtuſis, Foxglove 
with acute Leaves to the Empalement, an obtuſe Petal, 
whoſe upper Lip 1s entire, and obtuſe Spear-ſhaped 
Leaves. This is the Digitalis minor lutea, parve flore. C. 
B. P. Leſſer yellow Foxglove with a ſmall Flower. 

4 DicrrALis foliolis calycinis acutis, corollis obtuſis, 
labio ſuperiore trifido, foliis oblongo-cordatis acutis. Fox- 

love with acute Leaves to the Empalement, an obtuſe 
Fetal, whoſe upper Lip is trifid, and oblong Heart-ſhaped 
pointed Leaves. This is the Digitalis major lutea vel 
pallida parvs flore. C. B. P. 244. Greater Foxglove with 
a ſmall yellow or pale Flower. 

5. DrcrTar1s foliolis calycinis linearibus, corollis acu- 
lit, labio ſufericre integro, foliis lanceolatis. Foxglove 
with long narrow Leaves to the Empalement, an acute 
Petal, whoſe upper Lip is entire, and Spear-ſhaped 
Leaves. This is the Digitalis lutea, magno flare; C. B. 
P. 244. Yellow Foxglove with a larger Flower. 

6. Dicrrarns calycinis felidlis ovatis cbtuſit, corolle 
labio inferiore longitudine floris. Lin. Sp. Plant. 622. Fox- 
glove with oval blunt Leaves to the Empalement, and 
the lower Lip of the Petal as long as the Flower. This 
is the Digitalis anguſtifolia, flore ferrugines. C. B. P. 244. 
Narrow-leaved Foxglove with an Iron-coloured: Flower. 

7. DrerTaL1s calycinis foliolis ovatis obtufis, corolle 
labio inferiore reflexs, foliis inferioribus lanceolatis ſuperi- 
eribus linearibus, Foxglove with oval blunt Leaves to 
the Empalement, the under Lip of the Petal reflexed, 
the lower Leaves Spear-ſhaped, and the upper linear. 
This is the Digitalis latifelia flore ſerrugineo. H. R. Par. 
Broad-leaved Foxglove with an Iron-coloured Flower. 

8. DiciTar1s calycinis foliolis lanceolatit, corollis bi- 
Iabiatis acutis, caule ae Lin. Sp. Plant. 622. Fox- 
glove with Spear - ſnaped Leaves to the Empalement, an 
acute Petal with two Lips, and a ſhrubby Stalk. This 
is the Digitalis acanthoides Canarienſis 2 fore 
aureo. Hort. Amſt. 2. p. 105. Shrubby Canary Foxglove 
like Bearſbrecch, with a golden Flower. 

9. Dicrr alis calycinis foliolis acutis, foliis ovato-lan- 
ceolatis nervaſit. Foxglove with acute Leaves to the 
Empalement, and oval Spear-ſhaped veined Leaves. 
This is the Digitalis Intea non ramoſa, ſcorzoneræ folio. 
Bub. Cent. 25. Yellow unbranched Foxglove with a 
Leaf like Scorzonera. | 

The iſt Sort grows naturally by the Side of Hedges in 
fnady Woods in molt Parts of England, fo is rarely culti- 
vated in Gardens. This is a biennial Plant, which the 
firſt Year produces a great Tuft of long rough Leaves 
which are hairy ; the ſecond Year it ſhoots up a ſtrong 
herbaceous Stalk, which riſes from 3 to 4 Feet high, 
garniſhed with Leaves of the ſame Form as the lower, 
but they gradually leſſen upward, fo thoſe which are in- 
termixed with the Flowers on the Top, are very narrow. 
The Flowers grow in a long looſe Thyrſe, ſtanding only 
on one Side of the Stalk ; they are large, tubulous, and 
ſhaped like a 'Thimble, of a purple Colour, with ſeveral 
white Spots on the under Lip; theſe Flowers are ſuc- 
ceeded by oval Capſules with 2 Cells, filled with dark 
brown Seeds. It flowers in June, and the Seeds ripen in 
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Autumn; if they are permitted to ſcatter, the Plants 
will come up in Spring, and become troubleſome Weeds; 
but whoever has a Mind to cultivate ti, ſhould ſow the 
Seeds in Autumn, for thoſe ſown in Spring ſeldom ſuc- 
ceed. This Plant ſtands in the Liſt of medicinal Simples 
of the Diſpenſatories, and there is an Ointment made of 
the Flowers and May-butter, which has been in good 
Eſteem. 

There is a Variety of this with a white Flower, which 
is found growing naturally in ſome Parts of England, 
which differs only in the Colour of the Flower ; this 
Difference is permanent, for I have cultivated it near 30 
Years in the Garden, and have never found it vary. 

The ad Sort grows naturally in Spain, from whence I 
received the Seeds; this Plant ſeldom riſes much more 
than a Foot high, the lower Leaves are 10 Inches long, 
and 3 broad in the Middle; they are ſoft, woolly, and 
roughly veined on their under Side ; the Stalks are gar- 
niſhed with Leaves of the ſame Shape, but ſmaller ; the 
upper Part of the Stalk hath a ſhort Thyrſe of purple 
Flowers like thoſe of the common Sort but ſmaller, and 
the Segments of the Petal are acute. This Plant retains 
its Difference when cultivated in Gardens. 

The 3d Sort hath very long obtuſe Leaves near the 
Root; the Stalk: is ſmall, and riſes from 2 to 3 Feet 
high, the lower Part being pretty cloſely garniſhed with 
ſmooth Leaves, about 3 Inches long and one broad, end- 
ing in obtuſe Points: The upper Part of the Stalk, for 
10 Inches in Length, is adorned with ſmall yellow 
Flowers, cloſely ranged on one Side of the Stalk, having 
a few very ſmall acute Leaves placed between them, 
ſituated on the oppoſite Side of the Stalk ; the upper Lip 
of the Flower is entire, and the Petal obtuſe. It flowers 
in June, the Seeds ripen in Autumn. B37 

he 4th Sort differs from the 3d, in having ſhorter 
Leaves, which end in acute Points, and no Indentures on 
their Edges; the Flowers are larger, and the upper Lip 
is divided into 3 Parts. | | 

The 5th Sort hath long ſmooth veined Leaves at the 
Bottom; the Stalk is ſtrong, and riſes 2 Feet and a Half 
high, garniſhed with Leaves 5 Inches long, one and a 
Half broad, ending in acute Points; theſe have many 
longitudinal Veins, and are ſlightly ſawed on their Edges; 
the upper Part of the Stalk is adorned with large yellow 
Flowers, nearly of the Size of thoſe of the common Sort, 
the Brim having acute Points, and the upper Lip entire. 
This flowers and ripens its Seeds about the ſame Time 
as the former. 

The 6th Sort hath narrow ſmooth Leaves, which arc 
entire; the Stalk riſes near 3 Feet high, and puts out 
ſome (lender Branches from the Side ; the lower Part 
of the Stalks is garniſhed with narrow ſmall Leaves, 3 


- Inches long, and a third of an Inch broad; the Spike of 


Flowers terminate the Stalk, growing in a looſe Spike, 
with very few Leaves between the Flowers, and thoſe 
very ſmall; the Empalement is divided into 4 obtuſe 
- Parts, the lower Lip extending much longer than the 
upper. The Flowers are of an Iron Colour, and appear 
in June. 
The 7th Sort riſes with an upright Stalk, from 4 to 
almoſt 6 Feet high; the lower Part is garniſhed with 
Spear-ſhaped Leaves, which are 4 Inches long, and x 
broad in the Middle, leſſening gradually to both my 
theſe 
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theſe have ſeveral longitudinal -Veins, and their upper 
Surface is ſpotted: with black; the upper Part of the 
Stalk, for near 18 Inches, is cloſely adorned with Iron- 
coloured Flowers, ſhorter than thoſe of the former Sort, 
and the Rim of the under Lip is reflexed; between 
theſe Flowers are many long narrow Leaves, which 
ſland out much beyond the Flowers, eſpecially on the 
lower Part of the Spike. It flowers the End of June and 
in July, and the Seeds ripen in Autumn. 

The 8th Sort grows naturally in the Canary Iſlands, 
from whence the Seeds were firſt brought to England ; 
and many of the Plants raiſed in the Biſhop of Londons 
Garden at Fulbam, Part of which were ſent to the Royal 
Gardens at Hampton Court, and ſome were ſent over to 
the Gardens in Holland: "Thoſe ſent to Hampton Court, 
were preſerved a few Years, but by the Ignorance of the 
Gardeners, to whoſe Care they were committed, theſe, 
with many other valuable Plants, were deſtroyed. 

This Plant hath a ſhrubby Stalk which riſes 4 Feet 
High, dividing into ſeveral Branches, garniſhed with 
rough Spear-ſhaped Leaves near 5 Inches long, and one 
and a Half broad in the Middle, gradually decreaſing to 
both Ends, having a few ſhort Serratures on their Edges ; 
theſe are placed alternately on the Branches; each of 
theſe Branches is terminated by a looſe Spike of Flowers, 
about 4 Inches in Length, the Empalement is cut into 
S acute Segments almoſt to the Bottom; the upper Lip 
is long and entire, this is arched, and immediately under 
it the Stamina and Style are ſituated ; the lower Lip is 
obtuſe, and indented at the Top; there are two acute 
Segments on the Side, which compoſe the Chaps of the 


Flower; there ate 2 of the Stamina longer than the 


other; theſe are crowned with roundiſh Summits. In the 
Bottom of the Flower is the Germen, ſupporting a ſlen- 
der Style, crowned by an oval Stigma ; the Germen be- 


comes an oval Capſule, filled with ſmall angular Seeds. 


This Sort begins to flower in May, and there is gene- 
rally a Succeſſion of Flowers on the ſame Plant, till 
Winter puts a Stop to them, which renders the Plant 
more valuable. It is propagated by Seeds, which ſhould 
be ſown in Pots filled with light Earth, in Autumn, ſoon 
after the Seeds are ripe; theſe Pots ſhould be plunged 


into an old Bed of Tanners Bark, whoſe Heat is gone, 


and in mild Weather the Glaſſes ſhould be drawn off to 
admit the Air ; but in hard Rains and Froſt they mult be 
kept on, to protect the Seeds from both, which fre- 
quently deſtroys them when they are expoſed; in Spring 
the Plants will come up, when they ſhould enjoy the free 
Air in mild Weather, but muſt be proteQed from Cold. 
When theſe are large enough to tranſplant, they ſhould 
be each planted into a ſmall Pot filled with light Earth, 
and placed under the Frame till they have taken new 
Root, then they ſhould be gradually inured to the open 
Air. During the Summer Seaſon the Plants ſhould re- 
main abroad in a ſheltered Situation, but in the Winter 
they muſt be placed in a Green-houſe, for they will not 
live abroad: They muſt not be kept too warm and cloſe 


in the Houſe, for they only want Protection from Froſt ; 


therefore in mild Weather, they ſhould have free Air 
conſtantly admitted to them, and require frequent Wa- 
terings, but they ſhould not have it in too great Plenty 
in Winter. 


The gth Sort grows naturally in Tartary, and the 
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Seeds were ſent to the Imperial Garden at Peterſburgh 
from whence I received them. This Plant hath many 
oval Spear-ſhaped Leaves, which are ſmooth, ariſing 
from the Root; between theſe ariſe the Stalk, which 
grows about a Foot high, garniſhed below with ſmooth 
Spear-ſhaped Leaves, trom 4 to 5 Inches long, and one 
and a Half broad in the Middle, leſſening gradually at 
both Ends; theſe have no Foot Stalks, but their Baie 
embraces the Stalks halt round ; the upper Part of the 
Stalk is adorned by a ſhort looſe Spike of yellow Flowers, 
almoſt as large as thoſe of the great yellow Sort before- 
mentioned, but ſhorter. This flowers in May, and the 
Seeds ripen in Autumn. 

All theſe Sorts ſhould be ſown in Autumn, for if the 
Seeds are ſown in Spring, they commonly fail, or at leaſt 
lie a whole Year in the Ground before they vegetate. 
The Plants are biennial (except the 8th Sort) and periſh 
ſoon after their Seeds are ripe. 

DIOSCOREA. Plum. N. Lin. Gen. Pl. 995. 

The Charafers are, 

It hath male and female Flowers in different Plants, the 
male Flowers have a Bell-ſhaped Perianthium of one Leaf 
cut into 6 Parts, but bave no Petals or Empalement ; they 
bave 6 ſhort hairy Stamina, terminated by fingle Summits. 
The female Flowers bave the ſame Perianthium as the male; 
they bave no Petals, but have a ſmall 3 cornered Germen, 
ſupporting 3 Styles, erawned by ſingle Stigmas ; the Peri- 
anthium becomes a triangular Capſule with 3 Cells, apen- 
ing with 3 Valves, containing 2 compreſſed bordered Sceds 
in each, 

The Species are, 

1. DioscoREA foliis cordatis aiternis, caule lævi. 
Hort. Cliff. 459. Dioſcorea with Heart-ſhaped Leaves 
placed alternate and a ſmooth Stalk. This is the Di 
corea ſcandent, foliis tamni frudtu racemoſo. Plum. Nov. 
Gen, 9. Climbing Dieſcorea with black Briony Leaves. 
and Fruit growing in long Bunches. 

2. Dioscok EA foliis baſtate-cordatis, caule lævi, ra- 
cemis longiſſimis. Diaſcorea with Spear-pointed, Heart- 
ſhaped Leaves, a ſmooth Stalk, and very long Bunches 
of Flowers. This is the Dioſcorea ſcandens, fruclu race- 
maſo. Houſt. M. Climbing Disſcorea with Fruit grow- 
ing in Bunches. 

3. DioscoazA ſeandens, folio ſubratundo acuminato 
fruftu racemoſo. Houſt. MH. Climbing Dioeſcorea with 
a roundiſh pointed Leaf and Fruit growing in long 
Bunches. 

4. DioscoxtA foliis cordatis, caule alato bulbifera; 
Flor. Zeyl. 360. Dioſcorea with Heart-ſhaped Leaves 
and a winged Stalk bearing Bulbs. This is the Yolubi- 
lis nigra, radice albs aut purpured maxima tuberaſa eſcu- 
lenta, caule membranulis extantibus alato, ſolio cordato ner- 
voſo. Sloan. Cat. Jam. 46. The Yam or Tammes. 

5. Dioscort afeliis cordatis acuminatis, nervis late- 
ralibus ad medinm- folis terminatis. Fler. Virg. lat. 
Diaſcorea with Heart-ſhaped Leaves ending in acute 
Points, and lateral Veins terminating in the Middle of 
the Leaves. 

The 1 Sort grows naturally in moſt of the Iſlands 
in the Weſt-Indics, I received the Seeds from Jamaica, 
where the late Dt. Houſtoun found it growing plentiſully. 
This hath ſlender climbing Stalks, which fix themſelves, 


to any Support near them, and riſe to che Height of 18 
on: 
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or 20 Feet; theſe are garniſhed with Heart-ſhaped 
Leaves ending with acute Points, and have 5 longitudi- 
nal Veins, which ariſe from the Foot Stalk, and diverge 
toward the Sides, but meet again at the Point of the 
. Leaves. They ſtand upon pretty long Foot Stalks ; from 
the Baſe of which ariſe the branching Spikes of 
Flowers, which are ſmall, and have no Beauty; the fe- 
male Flowers are ſucceeded by 3 cornered oblong Cap- 
ſules, having 3 Cells, each containing 2 compreſſed Seeds. 

The 2d Sort differs from the firſt in the Shape of their 
Leaves, theſe having 2 round Ears at their Baſe but the 
Middle extends-to an acute Point, like that of an Halbert. 

The Bunches of Flowers are longer, and they are looſer 
placed than thoſe of the former Sort. 

'T he zd Sort hath broad round Heart-ſhaped Leaves, 
which end in acute Points; theſe have many longitudi- 
mal Veins which ariſe from the Foot Stalk, and diverge 
to the Side, but afterward join at the Point of the Leat; 
the Flowers come out on long looſe Strings ſtanding on 
ſhort Foot Stalks ; the female Flowers are ſucceeded by 
3 cornered oblong Capſules with 3 Cells having com- 
preſſed bordered Seeds. | 

The 4th Sort hath triangular winged Stalks, which 
trail upon the Ground and extend a great Length ; 
theſe frequently put out Roots from their Joints, as they 
lie on the Ground, whereby the Plants are multiplied. 
The Roots are eaten in many Parts of both Indies, 
where the Plants are much cultivated. 

The 5th Sort grows naturally in Virginia and in other 
Paris of North America; this hath a ſmooth Stalk which 
climbs on the neighbouring Plants, and riſes 5 or 6 Feet 
high, garniſhed with Heart-ſhaped Leaves, placed ſome- 

times alternate, and at others, oppoſite ; they are cover- 
ed with ſmall Hairs, and have ſeveral longitudinal Veins. 
The Flowers come out from the Side of the Stalk as 
the other Sorts, but have no Beauty. Theſe Plants are 
preſerved in ſome curious Botanic roy for Variety, 
Þut having no Beauty, few Perſons allow them a Place, 
_ eſpecially as all the Sorts except the laſt, require a good 
"Stove to preſerve them through the Winter in England. 

Theſe Plants may be propagated by laying their 
Branches into the Ground, which in 3 Months will put 
out Roots, and may then be taken from the old Plants, 
and planted in ſeparate Pots, which ſheuld be plunged 
into the Tan Bed in the Stove; during Winter theſe 
Plants ſhould have but little Water, but in Summer 
when they are growing vigorouſly, they ſhould be wa- 
tered 3 or 4 times a Week, and in warm Weather the 
Glaſſes ſhould be opened to admit a large Share of free 
Air. Theſe Plants rarely flower in England, but when 
the Seeds are ſent from America, they ſhould be imme- 
. diately ſown in Pots and plunged into a hot Bed, where 
if the Seeds aze ſown early in Spring the Plants will 
come up the ſame Seaſon, but when ſown late, they 
often remain in the Ground till the following Spring 
beſore they vegetate; therefore when the Plants do not 
come up the firſt Seaſon, the Pots ſhould be ſcreened 
from Froſt in Winter, and put into a new hot Bed in 
Spring, which will bring them up, if the Seeds were 

od. 

The 4th fort is much cultivated in the Iflands of Ame- 
rica, and is of great Uſe for feeding the Negroes ; the 
white People make Puddings of their Roots, when 
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ground to a Sort of Flour. This Plant is ſuppoſed to 
have been brought from the Eaſt to the Weſt- Indie,; for 
it has not been diſcovered to grow wild in any Part of 
America; but in the Iſland of Ceylon, and on the Coaſt 
of Malabar, it grows in the Woods, and there are in 
thoſe Places a great Variety of Sorts. 

The Sort chiefly cultivated in the Jeft-Indies, has a 
Root as big as a Man's Leg, of an irregular Form, and 
a dirty brown Colour on the Outſide ; but when cut, it 
is white and meally within. The Stalks are triangular 
and winged ; the Leaves ate Heart-ſhaped, having two 
Ears, ſomewhat like thoſe of Arum. Theſe Stalks climb 
to the Height of 10 or 12 Feet, when they grow near 
Trees or Shrubs, to which they faſten themſelves, other- 
wiſe wa, trail upon the Ground. 

This Plant is propagated by cutting the Root in Pieces, 
obſerving to preſerve an = or Bud to each, as practiſed 
in planting Potatoes ; each of theſe being planted will 
grow, and produce 3 or 4 large Roots: In America they 
are commonly 6 or 8 Months in the Ground before the 
Roots are taken up for Uſe. The Roots are roaſted or 
boiled, and eaten by the Inhabitants ; and ſometimes 
made into Bread. | 

In ſome curious Gardens this Plant is preſerved for 
Variety ; but it is ſo tender as not to live in England, un- 
leſs placed in a warm Stove ; as theſe Roots are fre- 
quently brought from America, ſo whoever hath an In- 
clination to ſee the Plant, may cut them in the Manner 
before deſcribed ; and plant each Piece in a Pot filled 
with freſh Earth, plunge them into a hot Bed of Tan- 
ner's Bark, and give them little Water until they ſhoot, 
leſt they ſhould rot. With this Management I have had 
the Shoots 10 Feet high ; but the Roots have not grown 
to any great Size with me. This Plant will not thrive 
in the open Air, in the warmeſt Time of the Year; fo 
muſt conſtantly be kept in the Bark Stove. 

DIOSMA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 241. Spirea. Com. Rar. 
Plant. 2. African Spiræa vulgo. * 

The Chara#ers are, 

The Flower hath a permanent Empalement, which is di- 
vided into 4 acute Segments, plain at their Baſe; it bath 5 
obtuſe Petals which ſpread open and are as long as the Em- 
palement ; it bath 5 Stamina terminated by oval ereft Sum- 
mits, and a 5 pointed, bollow Neflarium fitting on the 
Germen, from which ariſes a ſingle Style, crowned by an 
obſolete Stigma. The Germen becomes a Fruit compoſed of 
5 water, + Capſules, which open Lengthways, each in- 
cloſing one ſmooth oblong Seed. L 

The Species are, | 

1. Dios MA foliis ſubulatis acutis oppoſitis. Hort. Cliff. 
Dioſma with acute Awl-ſhaped Leaves placed oppoſite. 
This is the Spirea Africana,: foliis cruciatim poſitis.” Com. 
Rar. African Spiræa with Leaves in Form of a Croſs. 

2. Dros u foliis linearibus birſutis. Hort. Cliff. 71. 
Disſma with narrow hairy Leaves. This is the Spirea 
African oderata, foliis pilaſit. Com. Rar. Plant. 3. Tab. 
3. Sweet African Spiræa with hairy Leaves. 

3. Dios uA foliis linearibus acutis glabris, ſubtus bi- 
farium pundiatis. Lin. Sp. Plant, 198. Dieſma with 
ſmooth narrow acute Leaves, ſpotted on their under Side. 
Spiraea Africana odorato, floribus ſuaverubentibus, Com. 
R. Pl. Sweet African Spirea with ſoft red Flowers. 

4. Dios uA foliis lincari. lanceolatis ſubtus convexis, bi- 

fariam 
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dm imbricatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 198. Dioſma with nar- 
row Spear-ſhaped Leaves, convex on their under Side 
and imbricated two Ways. This is the Spiræa Africana 
erice baccifere foliis. Raij. Hiſt. 91. African Spirea 
with Leaves like the Berry bearing Heath. 

The 1ſt Sort riſes to the Height of 3 Feet; the 
Branches are very long and ſlender, and are produced 
from the Stem very irregularly : the Leaves are placed 
Croſſways, and are pointed; theſe are every Evening 
cloſed up to the Branches : The Flowers are produced 
along the Branches from between the Leaves; and in 
the Evening, when theſe Flowers are expanded, and the 
Leaves are cloſely embracing the Stalks, the whole 


Plant appears, as if covered with Spikes of white Flow-, 


ers; and as theſe Plants continue a long Time in Flower, 
they make a fine Appearance when the Plants are inter- 
mixed with other Exoticks in the open Air. 

The 2d Sort has been long known under the Title of 
Spiraea Africana odorata, foliis pilaſit, or Sweet-ſcented 

rican Spirea, with hairy Leaves. This Sort makes a 
very handſome Shrub, growing to the Height of 5 or 6 
Feet : The Stalks are of a fine Coral Colour ; the Leaves 
come out alternately on every Side of the Branches, 
which are narrow-pointed and hairy : The Flowers are 
produced in ſmall Cluſters at the End of the Shoots, 
which are ſmall and white; theſe are ſucceeded by ſtarry 
Seed Veſlels, having 5 Corners, like thoſe of the ſtarry 
Aniſe, each of theſe Corners is a Cell, having one ſmooth 
ſhining oblong black Seed : Theſe Seed Veſlels abound 
with a Reſin, which affords a grateful Scent, as doth 
alſo the whole Plant. 

The 3d Sort is of humbler Growth than either of the 
former, ſeldom riſing above 2 Feet: high, and ſpreads 
into many Branches; the Leaves are ſmooth, and re- 
ſemble thoſe of the Heath; and the Plant from thence 
had the Name of Erica Ætbiopica, &c. given it by Dr. 
Plukenet : The Flowers are produced in Cluſters, at the 
End of the Branches, like thoſe of the ad Sort; but are 
ſmaller, and the Bunches not ſo large. 

All theſe Plants are propagated by Cuttings, which 
may be planted during any. of the Suramer Months, in 
Pots filled with light treſh Earth, and plunged in a mo- 
derate hot Bed, where they ſhould be ſhaded in the Day 
Time from the Sun, and frequently refreſhed with Wa- 
ter; in about 2 Months the Cuttings will have taken 
Root, when they ſhould be each tranſplanted into a ſmall 
Pot, and placed in a ſhady Situation until the Plants have 
taken freſh Root, when they may be placed among other 
exotick Plants, in a ſheltered Situation : Theſe Plants 
may remain abroad until the Beginning of Odfober or 
later, if the Seaſon continues favourable ; for they only 
require to be ſheltered from Froſt ; ſo that in a dry airy 
Green-houſe they may be preſerved very well in Winter; 
and in Summer, expoſed to the open Air with other 
Green-houſe Plants. 6 

Theſe Plants grow naturally at the Cape of Good Hope, 
from whence the Seeds were ſent to Europe, where ſome 
of the Species have been lung preſerved in the Gardens 
of the Curious. 

The ad Sort frequeutly ripens Seeds in England; but 
if they are nat ſown ſoon after "pe; they rarely grow; 
and theſe commonly lie a whole Year in the Ground. 
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DIOSPYROS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 1027. Guaiacane. 

Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 600. The Indian Date Plumb. 
The Charaders are, 

It hath hermaphrodite and female Flowers on the ſame 
Plant, and male Flowers on ſeparate Plants ; the berma- 
pbrodite Flowers bave a large obtuſe permanent Empalement 
1 one Leaf, divided into 4 Parts; the Flower bath one 

etal, ſbaped like a Pitcher, and cut at the Brim into 4 
Segments which ſpread open; it bath 8 ſhort briſily Sta- 
mina firmly joined ta the Empalement terminated by oblong 
Summits which have no Farina. In the Center x! rye 
a roundiſh Germen, ſupporting a fingle quadrifid Style 
crowned by an obtuſe bid Stigma; the Germen becomes a 


large globular Berry with many Cells, each including one 


oblong compreſſed bard Seed. The male Flowers bave a one 

leaved E mpalement, cut into ſmall acute Segments; the 

Petal is thick and four cornered, cut into 4 obtuſe Segments 

which turn backward; they have 8 ſhort Stamina termi- 

nated by long acute twin Summits, but have no Germen. 
The Species are, 

1. Diosr Ros foliorum paginis diſcoloribus, Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 1057. Dioſpyros, with the Surface of the Leaves 
of two Colours. This is the CAai⁴ ana. FJ. B. 2. 138. 
The Indian Date Plumb. 

2. DroseyRoOs foliorum paginis concoloribus. Lin. Sp, 
Plant. 1057. Dates with the Surface of the Leaves 


of one Colour. This is the Guaiacana Virginiana Piſ- 


hamin difla. Boerh. Ind. alter. 2. The Piſhamin or Per- 
ſimon, and by ſome Pitchumon Plumb. 


The 1ſt Sort is ſuppoſed to be a Native of Africa; and 


was tranſplanted from thence into ſeveral Parts of Itah, 
and alſo the South of France. The Fruit of this Tree is 
by ſome ſuppoſed to be the Lotus, which Ulyſſes and his 
Companions were inchanted with. This is a Tree of a 
middling Growth in the warm Parts of Europe, where 
there are ſeveral of them upward of 3o Feet high ; but 
particularly in the Botanick Garden at Padua there is one 
very old Tree, which has been deſcribed by ſome of the 
former Botaniſts, under the Title of Guaiacum Patavi- 
num. This Tree produces Plenty of Fruit every Year ; 
from the Seeds of which many Plants have been raiſed. 
In England there are none of theſe Trees, but what have 
been raiſed within a few Years paſt, in the Phyſick Gar- 
den at Chelſea ; for the Seeds of which I was obliged to 
his Excellency the Chevalier Rathgeb, his Imperial Ma- 
jeſty's Miniſter at Venice; who has alſo ſupplied me with 
many other curious Plants, Trees, and Fruits, from 
different Parts of the World; where his extenſive Cor- 
reſpondence has been employed to collect whatever rare 
Plants he could procure ; and his Generofity in commu- 
nicating what ds and Plants he can procure to the 
Phyſick Garden at Chelſea, requires this publick Ac- 
knowledgement. 


The 2d Sort is a Native of America; but particularly in | 


Virginia and Carolina great Plenty of theſe Trees my in 


the Woods. The Seeds are frequently brought to England, 


where the Trees are now become pretty common in the 
Nurſeries about Lenden. This riſes to the Height of 12 
or 14 Feet; but generally divides into many irregular 
Trunks near the Ground; ſo that it is very rare to fee 2 
handſome Tree of this Sort. This produces Plenty of 
Fruit in Exgland; but they never come to PerfeQion : 
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In America the Inhabitants preſerve the Fruit until it be 
rotten {as is practiſed by Medlars in England,) when they 
are efteemed a pleaſant Fruit. 

Theſe are both propagated by Seeds, which come up 
very well in the open Ground; but if ſown on a mode- 
rate hot Bed, the Plants will come up much ſooner, 
and make a greater Progreſs ; but in this Caſe the Seeds 
ſhould be ſown in Pots or Boxes of Earth, and plunged 
into the hot Bed; becauſe the Plants will not bear tranſ- 
planting till Autumn, when the Leaves fall off; fo that 
when the Plants are up, and have made ſome Progreſs, 
they may be inured by Degrees to the open Air; and in 
June they may be wholly expoſed, and may remain 
abroad until November ; when it will be proper to ſet the 
Pots under a hot Bed Frame to prote& them from hard 
Froſt, which, while they are very young, may kill the 
Tops of the Plants; but they muſt have as much free 
Air as poſſible in mild Weather : The following Spring, 
before the Plants begin to ſhoot, they ſhould be tranſ- 
planted into a Nurſery in a warm Situation; where they 
may be trained up for 2 Years, and then removed to 
the Places where they are deſigned to remain. Theſe 
are both hardy enough to reſiſt the greateſt Cold of this 
Country, after the Plants have acquired Strength. 

DIPSACUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 107. Tourn. Ia. The 
Teazel; in French, Chardon d Bonnetier. 

The Charafer: are, 
It bath many Flowers collected in one common Perian- 


 thium, which is permanent; the Flowers have but ene Pe- 


tal, which is tubular, and cut into 4 Parts at the Top, 


which are eref. They have 4 hairy Stamina as long as the 


Petal, terminated by profirate Summits ; the Germen is fi- 
tuated below the Flower ſupporting a ſlender Style, 
crowned by a ſingle Stigma. The Germen becomes a Co- 
lumn-fhaped Seed, incloſed in the common conical Fruit, 
tobich is divided by lang prickly Partitions. 

The Species are, | 

1. Diysacvs felis ſeſſilibus ſerratis, ariftis fruftibus 
erefis. Teazel with ſawed Leaves ſet cloſe to the Stalks 
and ere& Beards to the Fruit. This is the Dipſacus fyl- 
veftrit. Dod. Pempt. 735. Wild Teazel. ' 

2. Dirs acus folus connatis, ariftis fruflibus recurvis. 
Teazel with Leaves joined at their Baſe, and the Beards 
of the Fruit recurved. This is the Dipſacus ſativus. Dod. 
Pempt. 735. Cultivated Teazel. TM 

3. Diesacus ſoliis connatis fmuatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
97. Teazel with ſinuated Leaves joined at their Baſe, 
This is the Dipſacus folio laciniato. C. B. P. 385. Teazel 
with a laciniated Leaf. 

4. Dirs cus felis petiolatis appendiculatis. Hort. Up- 
fal. 25. Teazel with Foot Stalks having Appendices. 
This is the Dipſacus ſylveſtris, capitulo minore, ſ. Virga. 
Paſtoris minor. C. B. F. 385. Wild Teazel with a fmaller 
Head, or ſmaller Shepherd's Rod. | 

The iſt of theſe is very common on dry Banks, in 
moſt Parts of England; and is ſeldom cultivated, 

The 4th Sort grows naturally in many Places near 
London, and is rarely admitted into Gardens. 

The zd Sort grows naturally in Alſace, and is kept in 
Botanick Gardens for Variety, this differs from the 
wild Teazel in having the Leaves deeply cut and jagged. 

But it is the 2d Sort only which is cultivated for Ule, 
which is called Carduus Fullorum, or Fullonum, being of 
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fingular Uſe in taiſing the Knap on Woollen Cloth; for 
which Purpoſe there are great Quantities of this Plant 
cultivated in the Weſt Country. 

This Plant is propagated by ſowing the Seeds in March, 
upon a Soil that has been well dried: About one Peck of 
this Seed will fow an Acre: for the Plants ſhould have 
Room to grow, otherwiſe the Heads will not be fo large, 
nor in ſo great Quantity. When the Plants are come up, 
you muſt hoe them as is practiſed for Turneps, cuiting 
down all the Weeds, and fingling out the Plants to 
about 6 or 8 Inches Diftance; and as they advance, and 
the Weeds begin to grow again, you muſt hoe them a 
ad Time, cutting out the Plants to a wider Diftance ; 

for they ſhould be, at laſt, left at leaſt a Foot aſunder: 
And you ſhould be particularly -careful to clear them 
from Weeds, eſpecially the firſt Summer; for when 
the Plants have ſpread ſo as to cover the Surface of the 
Ground, the Weeds wilt not ſo readily grow between 
them. The 2d Year after ſowing, the Plants wilt ſhoot 
up Heads, which will be fit to cut about the Beginning 
of Auguſt; at which Time they ſhould be cut, and tied 
up in Bunches, ſetting them in the Sun, if the Weather 
be fair; but if not, they muſt be ſet in Rooms to dry 
them. The common Produce is about 160 Bundles or 
Staves upon an Acre, which they ſell for about one 
Shilling a Stave. Some People ſow Caraway and other 


Seeds amongſt their Teazels; but this is not a good 


Method; for the one ſpoils the other; nor can you ſo 
eaſily clear them from the Weeds, as when alone. Dr. 
Linnaeus ſuppoſes this to be only a feminal Variety of 
the common wild Teazel; but I have cultivated both 


the Sorts more than thirty Years, and have never found 


either of them alter. | 

DIT'TANY, the white. Sce Dictamnus. 

DOCK. See Lapathum. 

DODARTIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 698. Tourn. Cor. 

The Characters are, 

The Flower hath a permanent Empalement of one Leaf, 
Bell. ſbaped, and cut into 5 Parts at Top; the Flower bath 
one Petal, is ringent, having @ cylindrical diflexed Tube 
much longer than the Empalement , the upper Lip riſes and 
rs indented, the lower Lip ſpreads open and is trifid, the 
middle Segment being narrow. It hath 4 Stamina which 
incline to the upper Lip, two of which are ſborter than 
the ather ; they are terminated by ſmall roundiſh Summits. 
In the Center is a round Germen, ſupporting an Awl-ſbap- 
ed Style, crowned by a bifid obtuſe Stigma. The Germen 
becomes a globular Capſule with 2 Cells filled with ſmall 
Seeds. 

The Species are, 

1. Dop AR TIA foliis linearibus integerrimis glabric, 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 633. Dodartia with very narrow ſmooth 
entire Leaves. This is the Dodartia Orientalis, flore pur- 
puraſcente. Tourn. Cor. 47. Eaſtern Dodartia with a 
purpliſh Flower. | 

2. DoDaRTIA 5 — radicalibus oblongo-ovatis, ſerra- 
tis, caulinis linearibus integerrimis floribus ſpicatis termina- 
libus. Dodartia with oblong, oval, ſawed Leaves at the 
Bottom, thoſe on the Stalks, narrow and entire, and 
Flowers growing in Spikes at the End of the Stalks. 


This is the Linaria bellidis folio. C. B. P. 212. Toad 


Flax with a Daiſy Leaf. 
The 1ſt Sort was diſcovered by Dr. Tournefort near 
: | Mount 
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Mount Ararat in Armenia, from whence he ſent the 
Seeds to the Royal Garden at Paris, where they- ſuc- 
ceeded, and from thence moſt of the curious Gardens 
in — have been ſupplied with it. This Plant having 
Characters which are different from all thoſe of Tourne- 
ort's Inſtitutions, he conſtituted this Genus, and gave 
it the Title from Monſieur Dodart, Member of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, and Phyſician to 
Her Royal Highneſs the Princeſs of Conti. 


It hath a perennial Root which creeps far under the 


Surface, and ſends out new Stalks at a great Diſtance 


from the Parent Plant ; theſe Stalks are. firm, a little 


compreſſed, and grow a Foot and a Half high, ſending 
out ſeveral Side Branches ; theſe are garniſhed with long 
fleſhy narrow Leaves placed oppoſite, of a deep green 
Colour ; thoſe on the lower Part of the Stalk are ſhorter 
and broader than thoſe above, and have 2 or 3 ſharp 
Indentures on their Edges, but thoſe on the upper Part 
of the Stalk are entire; and at theſe Joints the Flowers 
come out ſingly, on each Side the Stalk ſitting cloſe to it; 
theſe are near an Inch long, the Bottom is tubulous, 
but divides into 2 Lips above, the upper Lip is hollow 
like.a Spoon, the convex; Side ſtanding upward, and is 
divided into 2 Parts, the lower Lip is divided into 3 
Parts, the Middle being the narroweſt. The Flower 
is of a deep purple Colour, and appears in July, and is 
rarely ſucceeded by Seeds in England. It propagates 
very fait 2 creeping Roots, ſo that when it is 
once eſtabliſhed in a Garden, it will multiply faſt enough; 
it loves a light dry Soil, and may be tranſplanted either 
in Autumn when the Stalks decay; or in Spring before 
the new Stalks ariſe. | 

The 2d Sort is a biennial Plant, which periſhes ſoon 
after the Seeds are ripe; this ſends out from the Root 
ſeveral oblong Leaves, near 4 Inches long, narrow at 
their Baſe, but increaſes in Width upward, where it is 
about an Inch broad, rounded at the End, and deeply 
ſawed on the Edges ; between theſe ariſe the Stalks which 
grow a Foot high, their lower. Parts being garniſhed 
with Leaves of the ſame Form as the lower Leaves, but 
much ſmaller, the upper Leaves are very narrow and 
entice. The Flowers grow in Spikes on the Top of the 
Stalks, they are very ſmall and white, but ſhaped like 
thoſe of the former Sort. 
This is propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown in 
Autuma ſoon after they are ripe, upon a Border of light 
Earth, where they are deſigned to remain. When the 
Plants appear the long. Spring, they muſt be thin- 
ned, and kept clean from Weeds, which is all the Cul- 
ture they require; the 2d Year they will flower and ſeed, 
after which the Plants decay; when the Seeds are ſown 
in- Spring the Plants never come up the ſame Year. 
 DOG's TOOTH. Se: Erythronium. 
_ DOG-WOUD.,. See Cornus. 

- DORIA. See Solidago Othonna. 


DORONICUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 862, Teurn, Inf. 


R. H. 487. Tab. 271. Leopard's Bane. 


The Cbaradters are, | | 
It bath a Flower compoſed of ſeveral hermaphrodite Flo- 
rets, which are ſituated in the Center, and form the Diſk, 
and of female Flarets which compoſe the Rays; theſe are 
included in one common Empalement, which bath a double 
Series of Leaves, as long as the Rays, The bermapbradite 
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Florett are Funnel-ſhaped and cut into 5 Parts at Tu; 
theſe bave 5 ſbort hairy Stamina, terminated by cylindri. 
cal Summits. In the Bottom is ſituated the Germen ſup- 
porting a ſlender Style crowned by an indented Stigma; the 
Germen becomes a ſingle oval compreſſed Seed crowned 
with bairy Down, The female Flowers are formed like a 
Tongue ſpread out, and compoſe the Border; theſe have a 
a Germen ſupporting a Style crowned by 2 reflexed Stigmas, 
but have no Stamina; the Germen becomes a ſingle furrow- 
ed Seed covered with a bairy Down. 
The Species are, 

1. Doronicum foliis cordatis obtuſir, radicalibus peti- 
olatis, caulinis amplexicaulibus. Lin. Mat. Med. 394. 
Leopard's Bane with obtuſe Heart-ſhaped Leaves, thoſe 
from the Root having Foot Stalks, and thoſe above em- 
bracing the Stalks. This is the Doronicum maximum. C. 


. P. 184. Greateſt Leopard's Bane. 


2. DoRoxicum foliit ovatis acutit, ſubdentatis, rami: 
alternis. Hort. Cliff. 411. Leopard's Bane with ova! 
pointed leaves, indented at Bottom, and alternate Bran- 
ches. "This is the Doronicum plantaginis folio, C. B. P. 
184. Leopard's Bane with a Plantain Leaf. 

3- Doronicum foliis lanceolatis, denticulatis, ſubtus 
tomenteſic, caule unifloro, Prod. Leyd. 160. Leopard's 
Bane with Spear-ſhaped indented Leaves, woolly on their 
under Side and one Flower on a Stalk. This is the De- 
ronicum Helveticum incanum. C. B. P. 185. Hoary Helve- 
tian Leopard's Bane. 

4. Dorox1cum caule nudo fimpliciſſimo uniflors. Hort. 
Cliff. Leopard's Bane with a naked ſingle Stalk having 
one Flower. This is the Bellis fylveſtris media caule 
carens. C. B. P. Middle wild Daiſy having no Stalk. 

The '1| Sort grows naturally in Hungary and on the 
Helvetian Mountains, but is frequently preſerved in the 
Engliſh Gardens. It hath thick fleſhy Roots divided into 
many Knots or Knees, ſending out ſtrong fleſhy Fibres, 
which penetrate deep into the Ground, and from theſe 
ariſe in Spring, a Cluſter of Heart-ſhaped Leaves, which 
are hairy, and ſtand upon Foot Stalks; between theſe 
ariſe the Flower Stalks, which are channeled and hairy, 
growing near 3 Feet high, putting out one or two ſmal- 
ler Stalks from the Side, which grow erect, and are gar- 
niſhed with one or two Heart-ſhaped Leaves cloſely em- 
bracing the Stalks with their Baſe; each Stalk is termi- 
nated by one large yellow Flower, compoſed of about 
24 Rays or female Florets, which are about an Inch 


long, plain, and indented in 3 Parts at the Top. In the 


Center is ſituated a great Number of hermaphrodite 
Florets, which compoſe the Diſk ; theſe are tubulons 
and ſlightly cut at the Top in 5 Parts. The Flowers 
appear in May, and are ſucceeded by Seeds, which ripen 
in July; theſe are crowned by a hairy Down, which 
ſerves to convey them to a Diſtance. 


This Plant multiplies very faſt by its ſpreading Roots 


and if the Seeds are permitted to ſcatter, they will pro- 
duce Plants wherever they happen to fall, fo that it be- 
comes a Weed where it is once eſtabliſhed ; it loves a 
moiſt Soil and a fandy Situation. | 

The 2d Sort hath oval Leaves ending in acute Points, 
theſe are indented on their Edges toward their Bale, 
but their upper Parts are entire; the Stalks riſe about 


2 Feet high and each is terminated by a large yellow . 


Flower, like thoſe of the former Sort; the Stalks have 
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2 or 3 Leaves, which are placed alternately, and their 
Baſe fits cloſe to the Stalks, theſe are not ſo hairy as 
thoſe of the former Sort; it flowers about the ſame 
Lime with that, and the Seeds ripen well in England. 
This grows naturally in Portugal, Spain, and Italy, but 
is equally hardy with the firſt, and multiplies in as great 
Plenty; the Root is perennial. | 

The 3d Sort hath longer Leaves than either of the 
former, covered with a hoary Down on their under Side, 
and indented on their Edges; the Stalks are ſingle and 
have ſeldom more than one Leaf on each; theſe grow 
a Foot and Half high, and are terminated by a ſingle 
Flower on the Top, like thoſe of the former Sorts. This 


grows naturally on the Pyrenees and Helvetian Mountains. 


It delights in a moiſt Soil and ſhady Situation, and pro- 
pagaies in Plenty either from Seeds, or by parting the 
oots ; it flowers and Seeds about the ſame Time with 
the former. 3 $52 
The 4th Sort grows naturally on the Alps and Pyre- 
nean Mountains ; this hath a perennial Root, the Leaves 
are like thoſe of the leſſer Daiſy, but longer, and not 
ſo broad. The Flower grows on a naked Foot Stalk, 
near a Foot long; the Roots ſeldom ſend out more than 
1 Stalk; the Rays are white, and very like thoſe of the 
common Daiſy; the Diſk is yellow, and is compoſed 
of hermaphrodite Flowers. £228 | 
This Plant is preſerved in Botanic Gardens for Varie- 
ty, but the Flowers make little better Appearance than 
thoſe of the common Field Daiſy, only they ſtand on 
much taller Foot Stalks. It muſt have a ſhady Situa- 
tion, and a moiſt Soil, otherwiſe it — nos thrive in 
this Country; it is propagated by parting the Roots for 
the Seeds do not ripen. well in England. I received this 
from Verona, near which Place it grows naturally. . 
The Roots of the 1ſt Sort, have been ſometimes uſed 


in Medicine, ſome having commended it as an Expeller 


of the Poiſon of Scorpions, but others reckon it a Poiſon, 
and affirm that it will deſtroy Wolyes and Dogs. 

The other Sorts which have been formerly ranged 
under this Genus, are now ſeparated, and may be found 
under the Title Arnica: 1 

DORSTENIA. Plum. Nov. Gen. 29. Tab. 8. Lin. 
Gen, Plant. 147. [This plant was ſo named by Father 
Piumier, from Dr. Dorſlen a German Phyſician, who 
publiſhed a Hiſtory of Plants in Folio.] Contrayerva. 

The Charaters are, 1 At 

It bath one common plain Involucrum ſituated vertically 

n which fit many ſmall Flowers as in a Diſk; theſe 
bave no Petals, but 4 fbort flender Stamina terminated | by 
roundiſh Summits. In the Center is @ roundiſb Germen, 
ſupporting a ſingle Style crowned by an mw tigma ; the 
'Germen becomes a ſingle Seed, incloſed in the common fleſhy 
Receptacle, _ | 5 
| The Species are, | SAP 
1. DorsTENIA foliis ſinuatis obtuſit, placentd ovali, 
marginibus integris. Contrayerva with obtuſe ſinuated 


— 


Leaves, and an oval Placenta with entire Borders. This 
Hehe Dorſtenia ſphondylii folio, dentariæ radice. Plum. 


Vow, Gen. 29. Dorſtenia with a low Parſnep Leaf, and 
a Toothwort Root. | 

2. DorsTENIa foliis cordato-angulatis acutis, placen- 
ta quadrangulari dentata. Contrayerva with angular 
Heart-ſhaped acute Leaves, and a quadrangular Placenta 
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which is indented. This is the Dorſtenia dentariæ radice, 


folis minùt laciniato placent4 quadraneulari undulatd. 
Houft. MJ. Contrayerva with a Toothwort Root, a 
Leaf leſs cut, and a quadrangular waved Placenta. 

3- DorsTENIA folirs palmato-angulatis, angulis acutis, 
placenta oblong tetragono, Contrayerva with angular 
handed Leaves, whoſe Angles are very acute, and an ob- 
long four cornered Placenta. A os tare Foe 

The 1ſt of theſe Plants was diſcovered near Old Vera 
Cruz in New Spain. The 2d on the rocky Ground; 
about Campeachy, The third Sort was found in great 
Plenty in the Ifland of Tobago. But the Roots of al! 
theſe Species are indifferently brought over, and uſed in 
Medicine, and for Dying. | 

The 1ſt Sort ſends out ſeveral Leaves from the Root, 
which are about 4 Inches long, and as much in Breadtk ; 
theſe are deeply laciniated in 3 br 7 obtuſe Parts, ſtand- 
ing upon Foot Stalks near 4 Inches long; they are 
ſmooth, and of a deep green. The Stalk which ſup- 
ports the Placenta ariſes from the Root, and grows near 
4 Inches high, upon which the fleſhy Placenta is verti- 
cally placed ; this is of an oval Form about one Inch 
long, and three Quarters broad. Upon the upper Sur- 
face of this, the ſmall Flowers are cloſely ſituated, the 
fleſhy Part becoming an Involucrum to them ; theſe are 


very ſmall, and ſcarce conſpicuous at a Diſtance, being 


of an herbaceous Colour, 
The ad Sort ſends out ſeveral angular Heart-fhaped' 
Leaves from the Root, which have Foot Stalks 8 or 9 


Inches in Length and very ſlender; the Leaves are about 


1 and a Half long, and almoſt 4 broad at their 
aſe, the two Ears having 2 or 3 Angles which are a- 
cute, and the Middle of the Leaves are extended and 
end in acute Points like a Halbert; theſe are fmooth 
and of a lucid green; the Foot Stalk which ſuſtains the 
Placenta is 9 Inches long, and about half an Inch ſquare, 
and the upper Surface clofely ſet with ſmall Flowers 
like the IN | 4 e | 
The zd Sort ſends out Leaves of different Forms, 
ſome of the lower are Heart-ſhaped having a few Inden- 
tures on their Edges, and ending in acute Points, but 
the larger Leaves are deeply cut like the Fingers on a 
Hand, into 6 or 7 acute Segments. Thefe Leaves are 
5 Inches long, and 6. broad in the Middle, they are of a 
deep green, and ſtand upon long Foot Stalks. The Pla- 
centa is very thick and fleſhy, an Inch and a Half long, 
and three Quarters broad, having 4 acute Corners; theſe 
have a Number of fmall Flowers placed on their upper 
Surface like the other Species. | 

"Theſe Plants are at prefent very rare in Furepe, nor 
was it known what the Plant was, whoſe Roots were im- 
ported, and had been long uſed in Medicine in England, 
until the late Dr. += ar informed us: For although 
Father Plumier had diſcovered one Species of this Plant, 
and given the Name of — to the Genus; yet he 
ſeems not to have known, that the Contrayerva was the 
Root of that Plant. | 7 

It will be difficult to obtain theſe Plants, becauſe the 
Seeds are ſeldom to be found good; nor will they grow, 
if kept long out of the Ground; fo that the only ſure 
Method to obtain them is, to have the Roots taken up 


when their Leaves begin to decay, and planted — 
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cloſe in Boxes of Earth, which may be brought very 
ſafe to England; provided they are preſerved from Salt 
Water, and not over watered with freſh Water in their 
Paſſage. When the Plants arrive, they ſhould be tranſ- 
planted each in a Pot filled with freſh Earth, and plung- 
ed into the Bark Stove, which ſhould be kept of a mo- 
derate Heat ; the Plants muſt be frequently refreſhed 
with Water, during the Summer Seaſon ; but in Win- 
ter, when the Leaves are decayed, it ſhould be given to 
them {paringly. With this Management theſe Plants 
may not only be maintained, but may alſo be increaſed 
by parting their Roots in Spring, before the Plants put 
out their Leaves. 

DORYCNIUM. See Lotus. 

DOUGLASSIA. Houft. Gen. Nov, 

The Characters are, 

The Flower has a ſbort:tubulous Empalement indented in 
5 Parts at the Brim ; it has one Petal with a long incurved 
Tube, cut at the Top into « Segments which are equal and 
ſpread open; it bas 5 very long Stamina, flanding out be- 
yond the Petal, which are equal in Length, terminated by 
globular Summits, and a roundiſh Germen, ſupporting a 
ſlender Style, ſhorter than the Stamina, crowned by a 
roundifſh Stigma, The Germen becomes a roundiſh Capſule 
baving 2 Cells, each including two hard Seeds, 

The Title of this Genus was given by the late Dr. 
Houſftoun, in Honour of Dr. James Douglaſs, Phyſician 
to her late Majeſty Queen Caroline. 

We know but one Species of this Genus, viz. 

DovcLassia. This is the Pauliuro aſſinis liguſtri- 
falia ſpinoſa, flore monopetalo difformi, frudii ſicco ſubro- 
tundo. Sloan. Hiſt. Jam. 25. Tab. 166. fig. 2, 3. Dr. 
Linneus titles it Volkameria ſpinis petiolorum rudimentis, 
Sp. Plant. 637. Volkameria with Spines formed from the 
Rudiments of the Foot Stalks. 

This Plant grows naturally in the Iſlands of the Ve- 
Indies ; it has ſeveral ligneous Stalks, which rife 10 or 
12 Feet high, covered with a white Bark, and garniſh- 
ed with narrow Spear-ſhaped Leaves, about 2 Inches 
long, and half an Inch broad in the Middle, drawing to 
a Point at each End. There are 2 of theſe Leavexz_at 
each Joint which ſtand oppoſite, and ſeveral ſmaller of 
the ſame Shape which ariſe at the ſame Place, under 
which are placed two ſmall crooked Spines, which ap- 
pear to be formed of the Rudiment of the Foot Stalks. 
The Flowers come out in ſmall Bunches upon long 
Foot Stalks, at the Wings of the Stalk, on each Side 
— oppoſite, toward the End of the Branches, each 

unch containing $5 or 6 white tubulous Flowers upon 
ſhort Foot Stalks ; they are white, having ſhort Tubes, 
cut into 5 obtuſe Segments which ſpread open, and in 
the Middle are 5 purple Stamina, which are 3 Times 
the Length of the Tube. The Germina, which are 
fituated at the Bottom of the Tube, afterwards become 
2 ſmall round dry Capſule having 2 Cells, each contain- 
ing one hard Seed. | 
This Plant may be propagated by Cuttings in the ſame 
Way as the Voltameria; and as the Plants require the 
ſame Treatment, the Reader is defired to turn to that 
Article for Directions to avoid Repetiton. | 

Dr. Linnæus has ſuppoſed this, and the Ligu/roides of 
Houſtoun to be the ſame, but they are totally different in 
Species, if not in Genus; but as I have not ſeen the 
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Flowers of the Liguftrordes, I cannot determine its Ge- 
nus; for although there have been Plants of it in the 
Chelſea Garden more than 20 Years, yet they have not 
produced Flowers, although they are 12 or 14 Feet high, 

DRABA. Dillen. Gen. Lin. Ge n. Alyſſon. Turn. Inj}, 

The Characters are, 

The Flower bath a four-leaved Empale ment, which falls 

off. It bath 4 Petals placed in Firm of a Crofs, and 6 

tamina, 4 of which are as ling as the Empalement, the 
other 2 are much ſhorter and incurved ; theſe are termi- 
nated by raundiſh Summits. In the Center is ſituated a 
bifid Germen, ſupparting a permanent Style, crowned by 
an oblong Stigma. The Germen becomes a very ſbart Cap- 
ſule xwith 2 Cells, ſeparated by the ſwelling Style, which is 
oblique, and longer than the Capſule. The Valves are pa- 
ralle! to the Middle, and divide the lower Part of the Cell, 
from the upper, which is open, round, concave, and opens. 
ob u,: each Cell containing a ſingle Sred. | 

The Species are, 

1. DR ABA ſcaps nuda fimplici, ſoliis lanceolatis integer- 
rimis. Fl. Lapp. 255. Draba with a ſingle naked Stalk, 
and very entire Spear-ſhaped Leaves. This is the Aly/- 
fon A pinum, 2 luteum, Taurn. Inſt. 21. Yellow 
hairy Alpine Madwort. 

2. DRABA caulibus nudis, felis inciſis. Hort Cliff. 333, 
Drabs with naked Stalks and cut Leaves. Anſſan vulgare, 
polygont falin, caule nude. Tourn. Inſt. Common Madwort 
with a Knot Graſs Leaf and naked Stalk. 

3. DraBa caule nuds, foliis pinnatis e Lin. 
Sp. N. 642. Draba with a naked Stalk, and pinnated 
and trifoliate Leaves. This is the Ahn pprenaicum, 
perenne, minimum, * trifidis. Tourn. Inſt. Leaſt peren- 
nial Madwort of the Pyrenzes with trifid Leaves. 

4. DRABA caule ramoſe, foliis cordatis dentatis am- 


plexiceulibus. Pred. Lexd. 33. Drala with a branching. 


Stalk, ani Heart-ſhaped indented Leaves embracing 
the Stalks. This is the Aly/ſon veronicæ folio, Tourn. Inſl. 
217. Madwort with a Speedwell Leaf. 

5. DraBa caule ramzſa, faliis ovatis ſeſſilibus dentatic. 
Lin. Sp. Pl. 643. Draba with a branching Stalk, and 
oval indented Leaves growing cloſe to the Branches. 
This is the Aly/Jon Alpinum, polygoni folio incans. Tourn. 
Inſt. Alpine Madwort with a hoary Knot Graſs Leaf. 

6. DrRaBa folits caulinis numeraſis incanis, filiculis ab- 
liguit. Hlar. Suec. 5 26. Draba with many hoary Leaves 
on the Stalks, and oblique Pods, Lunaria filiqud ablanga 
intort4 Tourn. Moonwort with an oblong intorted Pod. 

The 1ſt Sort grows naturally on the Alps, and other 
mountainous Parts of Europe; this is a very low Plant, 
which divides into ſmall Heads, like ſome Sorts of 
Houſeleek, and from thence it was titled Sedum Alpinum, 
&c. or Alpine Houſeleek. The Leaves are ſhort, nar- 
row, and very hairy; from each of theſe Heads come. 
out a naked Flower Stalk an Inch and a Halt high, ter- 
minated by looſe Spikes of yellow Flowers, having four 
obtuſe Petals placed in Form of a Croſs ; when theſe 
fade, they are ſucceeded-by triangular, or Heart-ſhaped 
Pods, which are compreſſed, and incloſe three or four 
roundiſh Seeds. It flowers in March, and the Seeds ri- 
pen the Beginning of Fune. 

This Plant is eaſily propagated by parting the Heads; 
the beſt Time for doing this is in Autumn, becauſe it 
ſhoots up to flower very early in the Spring.. It ſhould 
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have a moiſt Sol ard ſhady Situation, where it will thrive 
and tower annually It requires no other Culture but 


to keep it clean from Weeds. 

The 24 Sort is an anmual Plant, which grows naturally 
upon Walls, and dry Banks, in many Parts of England, 
jo is never culiivaicd in Gardens, This flowers in April, 
and the Seeds ripen in May. 

de gd Sort grows naturally on the Alps, and other 
n :atainous Parts of Eurepe. This is a low perennial 
„ „ which ſeldom riſes more than 2 Inches high; it 
has .a ſhrubby Stalk, wich divides into many ſmall 
Heads like ti.e iſt Sort. The Leaves are ſmall, ſome of 
them are winged, have 5 ſhort narrow Lobes, placed on 
a Mid-rib, others have but three. The Flowers come 
out in Cluiters, fitting cloſe to the Leaves. They are 
of a bright purple Colour, and appear early in Spring. 
This is a perennial Plant, which may be propagated by 
pariing the Heads in the ſame Manner as the fiſt, and 
requires the ſame Treatment. 

The 4th Sort grows naturally in ſhady Woods in many 
Parts of Europe, and is but ſeldom kept in Gardens, un- 
leſs tor Variety. It is an annual Plant, riſing with an 
upright branching Stalk, about 10 Inches high, garniſh- 
ed with Heart-ſhaped indented Leaves, which embrace 


the Stalks with their Baſe. The Stalks are terminated 


by looſe Spikes of white Flowers, which appear the Be- 
ginning of May; in Fune the Seeds ripen, and the Plants 
ſoon atter decay. It the Seeds are permitted to ſcatter, 
the Plants will come up without Trouble. It delights 
in a ſhady Situation and moiſt Soil. 

The 5th Sort is an annual, which grows in ſhady 
Woods in the northern Parts of Europe. This 1s like 
the former Sort, but the Leaves are larger, rounder, 


and do not embrace the Stalks; the Flowers are yellow. 


If the Seeds are permitted to ſcatter, the Plants will 
maintain themſelves if they have a ſhady Situation. 

The 6th Sort riſes with an upright Stalk, about a Foot 
high, the lower Part being very cloſely garniſhed by 
oblong hoary Leaves, which are indented on their Edges. 
The upper Part of the Stalk puts out 2 or 3 ſhort 
Branches; theſe are almoſt naked of Leaves, as is alſo 
the upper Part of the Stalk. The Flowers come out 
looſely on the Top of the Stalk ; they are compoſed of 
4 ſmall white Petals placed in Form of a Crofs, which 
are ſucceeded by oblong twiſted Pods containing 3 or 4 
roundifh compreſſed Seeds. It flowers in June, and the 
Seeds ripen in July. This grows naturally in the North 
of England, and in Wales. . 

This Plant ſeldom laſts more than 2 Years ; if the 


Seeds are ſown in Autumn in a ſhady Border, the Plants 


will come up in Spring, or where they are permitted to 
ſcatter, the Plants will riſe without any Trouble. 
DRACO ARBOR. See Palma. 
DRACO HERBA. [i. e. Dragon's-wort.] Tarragon, 
vn See Abrotanum. 
DRACOCEPHALUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 648. Dra- 
cocephalon. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 181. Tab. 83. [of aner, 


a Dragon, and æaùs, a Head.] i. e. Dragon's Head. 


The Charafers are, 
The Flower hath a ſhort permanent Empalement of ane 
Leaf, which is tubulous. It hath one ringent Petal, with 


à Tube the Length of the Empalement, with large oblong 
inflated Chaps. The upper Lip is obtuſe and arched, the 
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under Lip is trifid, the 2 Side Segments are erect, the 
Middle turns downward, and is indented. It bath 4 Sta- 
mina, ſituated near the upper Lip, 2 being fborter than 
the other, and are terminated by Heart-ſhaped Summits. 
It bath a four parted Germen, ſupporting a ſlender Style, 
ſituated with the Stamina, and crowned by a bifid reflexed 
Stigma. The Germen becomes 4 oval, oblong Seeds, in- 
cloſed in the Empale ment. 
The Species are, 

1 DrRAcocEPHALUM foliis ſimplicibus, floribus ſpica- 
tis Hort. Cliff. 308. American Dragon's Head with ſingle 
Leaves and ſpiked Flowers. This is the Dracocepbalon 
Americanum. Breyn. P. American Dragon's Head. 


2. DzacocErHALUM floribus ſpicatis, foliis compoſ#tir. 


Hort. Cliff. Dragon's Head with ſpiked Flowers and com- 
pound Leaves. Moldavica Americena _ odore gravi. 
Tourn. Inſt. Three-leaved American Balm, having a 
ſtrong Smell, commonly called Balm of Gilead. 

3. DracoceryaLum floribus verticillatis, foliis va- 
to-lanceolatis, H. C. 308. Dragon's Head with Flowers 
growing in Whorls, and oval Spear-ſhaped Leaves. Mol- 
davica betonice folio, flore ceruleo. Tourn, Inſt, Malda- 
vian Balm, with a Betony Leaf, and blue Flower. 

4. DRacocerHALUM floribus verticillatis, folits flora- 
libus orbiculatis. Hort. Cliff. 308. Dragon's Head with 
Flowers growing in W horls, and the upper Laaves round. 
Moldavica orientalis minima ocymifolio, flore purpuraſeente, 
Tourn, Cor. 11. Leſſer Eaftern Meoldavien Balm with a 
Willow Leaf and a bluiſh Flower. 

5. DRACOCEPHALUM floribus werticillatis, brafeis 
oblongis, ſerraturis ſpinoſis, foliis tomentoſir, Hort, Up, 
166. Dragon's Head with Flowers growing in Whorls, 
and the little Leaves under the Flowers ſawed, ending in 
Spines, and woolly Leaves. Moldavica orientalis betonice 
folio, flore magno violaceo. Tourn. Eaſtern Moidavian Balm, 
with a Betony Leaf, and a large blue Flower. 

6. DRAcocErHALUM floribus verticillatis, brafteis ob- 
longis ovatis integerrimis, corollis majuſculis nutantibus. 
Hort. Up. 167. Dragon's Head with Flowers growing in 
Whorls, the ſmall Leaves under the Flowers oblong and 
entire, and hanging Flowers much larger than the Em- 


palement. Moldavica betonice folio, floribus minoribus © 


ceruleis pendulis. Amman, Moldavian Balm with a Be- 
tony Leaf, and ſmaller blue pendulous Flowers. 

7. DrRacocErHALUM floribus verticillatis, brafteis 
oblongis integerrimis, corollis vix calyce majoribus, Hort. 
Up. 167. Dragon's Head with Flowers growing in 
Whorls, the ſmall Leaves oblong and intire, and the 
Flowers equal with the Empalement. Moldavica be- 
tonice folio, floribus minimis pallidè caruleis, Molda- 
vian Balm with a Betony Leaf, and very ſmall blue 
Flowers. 

8. DRacocrPHALUM ibus verticillatis, brafteis 
ovatis, ſerraturis ſpinofir, foliis lineari-lanceolatis, Dra- 
gon's Head with Flowers growing in Whorls, oval 
Bradieæ having Spines at the Serratures, and very nar- 
row Spear-ſhaped Leaves. Moldavica orientalis, ſalicis 
folio, flore parvo ceruleo. Tourn. Cor. 11. Eaſtern Mol- 
davian Balm with a Willow Leaf, and a ſmall blue 
Flower. 

9 DRACOCEPHALUM floribus werticillatis folits ovatis 
inciſo-crenatis, bratteic lanceolatis integerrimis. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 595. Dragon's Head with Flowers growing in 

Whorls, 
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Whorls; oval Leaves which are cut and crenated, and 
Spear-ſhaped BraHee, which are entire. 
The iſt Sort is a Native of North America, where it 
rows in the Woods, and by the Sides of Rivers. This 
t riſes with an upright Stalk, which is four-cornered, 
near 3 Feet high, garniſhed with Spear-ſhaped Leaves 
about 3 Inches long, and Half an Inch broad, fitting 
cloſe to the Stalk ; they are fawed on their Edges, and 
placed by Pairs oppoſite at each Joint, and ſometimes 
there are 3 Leaves ſtanding round at the ſame Place. 
The Flowers grow in long Spikes on the Top of the 
Stalks ; theſe are of a purple Colour, and make a pretty 
Variety among other hardy Plants, eſpecially if the 
Plants are ſtrong and vigorous. This is a perennial 
Plant which will live in the open Air, but requires a 
moiſt Scil, or ſhould be duly watered in dry Weather, 


otherwiſe the Leaves will ſhrink, and the Flowers make 


no Appearance. As this is hardy, it may be allowed a 
Place in ſhady Borders, ſince it will not ramble, or take 
up much Room, Jt flowers in Fuly, and continues un- 
til the End of Auguſt, and is propagated by parting the 
Roots in Autumn. 

The 2d Sort is a Native of the Canary Iflands, and 
hath been long an Inhabitant in the Gardens ; it is 
uſually called by the Gardeners Balm of Gilead, from 
the ſtrong reſinous Scent which the Leaves emit on being 
rubbed. This is a perennial Plant, which rifes with 
ſeveral ſquare Stalks, to the Height of 3 Feet or more, 
becoming ligneous at their lower Parts, and are garniſhed 
with compound Leaves at each Joint, which are placed 
oppoſite z theſe have 3 or 5 Lobes, which are oblong, 
pointed, and ſawed on their Edges. The Flowers come 
out in ſhort-thick Spikes on the Top of the Stalks ; theſe 
are of a pale blue Colour, and are ſucceeded by Seeds, 
which ripen very well in England. This Plant continues 
producing Flowers moſt Part of Summer, it is uſually 
kept in Green-houfes ; but, in mild Winters, the Plants 
will live abroad, if they are planted in warm Borders; 
and thoſe Plants which are kept in Pots, will thrive 
much better when they are ſheltered under a Frame, 
than if placed in a Green-houſe, where the Plants are 
apt to draw up weak, for they ſhould have as much free 
Air as poſſible in mild Weather, and only require to be 
ſheltered from ſevere Froſt. This may be propagated by 
Seeds, which, if ſown in Autumn, will more — 
grow, than thoſe which are ſown in Spring, but if the 
are ſown in Pots, they muſt be ſheltered under a Frame 
in the Winter, and if the Plants do not come up the 
ſame Autumn, they will ariſe in Spring, but if the Seeds 
are ſown in the full Ground, it ſhould be in a warm Bor- 
der; and in hard Froſt they ſhould be ſheltered, other- 
wiſe the young Plants will be deſtroyed. The Plants 
may alſo be propagated by Cuttings ; which if planted 
in a ſhady Border, any Time in Summer, will very ſoon 
take Root, and furnith Plently of rooted Plants. 

The 3d Sort is a Native of Moldavia ; this has been 
long preſerved in curious Gardens. It is an annual Plant, 
which riſes with branching Stalks a Foot and a Halt 
high, garniſhed with oblong Leaves, which ate placed 
oppoſite, and deeply ſawed on their Edges. The Flowers 
come out in Whorls round the Stalks at every Joint; 
theſe are blue, and appear in Fuly, continuing till the 
Middle of Auguſt, and the Seeds ripen in September. The 
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Plants have a ſtrong balſamick Odour, which is to ſome 
Perſons very agreeable; the Seeds ſhould be ſown in 
ſmall Patches, in Spring, on Borders where they ate to 
remain, and when the Plants come up, they ſhould be 
thinned where they grow too cloſe, and kept clear irom 


Weeds, which is the only Culture they require. Of this * 


there is a Varicty with white Flowers, which is pretty 
common ; this only differs from the other in the Colour 
of the Flowers, but yet theſe conſtantly retain their Dif- 
ference from Seeds. | 

The 4th Sort was diſcovered by Dr. Towurnefert in the 
Archipelago, who ſent the Seeds to the Royal Garden at 
Paris, which have ſince been communicated to man 
curious Gardens in Eurepe ; this riſes with upright Stalks, 
about a Foot high, which ſeldom put out Branches ; 
theſe are garniſhed with very long narrow Leaves, placed 
oppoſite at each Joint, where the Flowers come out in 
Whorls, almoſt the whole Length of the Stalks; theſe 
are of a pale blue, and appear about the ſame Time as 
the former ; this Sort has very ſmall Flowers, which 
make no greatAppearance; it is ſeldom cultivated, except 
in Botanic Gardens. 

The 5th Sort was diſcovered by Tournefort, in the 
Levant ; this hath hoary ſquare Stalks, which riſe a Foot 
and a Half high, putting out 2 or 3 Side Branches, gar- 
niſhed with hoary Leaves, near 2 Inches long, and Half 
an Inch broad, a little indented on their Edges ; they are 

laced oppoſite at the Joints, juſt under the Whorls of 

lowers, which fit cloſe to the Stalk ; thefe are larger 
than thoſe of the other Species, and of a fine blue Co- 
lour, which between the hoary Leaves of the Plant, 
makes a pretty Appearance. It flowers and ſeeds about 
the ſame Time as the former Sorts; this is generally 
treated as an annual, like the former Sort, but the Roots 
will live 2 Years in a dry Soil. There is a Variety of 
this with white Flowers, the Seeds of which always 
produce the ſame coloured Flowers. 

The 6th Sort grows naturally in Siberia, from whence 
the Seeds were ſent to the Imperial Garden at Peter/- 
burgh, and the late Dr. Amman, ſent me the Seeds. This 
is an annual Plant, from whoſe Root come out many 
ſquare weak Stalks, which grow about 9 Inches long; 
theſe are at the Bottom garniſhed with oval Spear-ſhaped' 
Leaves about 2 Inches long, and one Inch and a Quarter 
broad, ſtanding oppoſite upon pretty long Foot Stalks,. 
and are crenated on their Edges. "The upper Part cf 
the Stalks have ſmaller Leaves, which fit cloſe at the 
Joints, from whence come out the Flowers in Whorls; 
they are of a deep blue Colour, and hang downward ;. 
theſe appear at the ſame Time with the former, and the 
Seeds ripen in Autumn. 

The 7th Sort grows alſo in Siberia, the Seeds of this 
were ſent me with the former. It hath ſquare Stalks, 
which riſe a Foot add a Halt high, the lower Leaves. 
are very like thoſe of Betony, and ſtand on very long. 
Foot Stalks. The upper Leaves are ſmall, and fit cloſer 
to ihe Stalks. The Flowers come out in Whorls at 
every Joint; theſe are very ſmall, and of a pale purple, 
or blue Colour, ſo make little Appearance, but it is pre 
ſerved in ſome Gardens for the Sake of Variety. 

The 5th Sort grows naturally in the Levant. This is 
an annual Plant, which rites with a fquare Stalk about a 
Foot high, ſending out 2 ſmall. Side Branches * the 
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lower Part. 'The Leaves are Spear-ſhaped, and crenated 
on their Edges ;. they are placed oppoſite, and ſtand on 
Foot Stalks. The Flowers are ſmall, of a purpliſh Co- 
lour, and come out in Whorls round the Stalks, having 
two roundiſh ſmall Leaves (called Bracteæ) immediately 
under them, which are ſawed on the Edges, each Ser- 
rature ending with a long Hair. This Sort flowers and 
ſeeds at the ſame Time as the former. 

All theſe Sorts are propagated by Seeds, which may 
be ſown either in the Spring or Autumn, in the Places 
where the Plants are to remain, and will require no 
other Treatment than the third Sort. 

DRACONTIUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 916. Dracunculus. 
Tourn. Inſt. Dragon, in French, Serpentaire. 

The Charafters are, 


It bath a fingte cylindrical Stalk, on the upper Part of 


which the Parts of Frufttfication are diſpoſed in a ſingular 
Manner. The > Ec have no Em — 1 5 
vval concave Petals, which are equal ; they bave 7 narrow 
depreſſed Stamina the Length of the Petals, terminated by 
eblong four-cornered twin Summits, which ſtand ere ; 
they bave an oval Germen, ſupporting a taper Style, 
crowned by a 3 cornered Sti ma. The Germen becomes a 
roundiſh Berry, incloſing ſeveral Seeds ; theſe are all in- 
chſed in a large fleſby Spatha opening with one Valve. 
The Species are, 

r. DraconTiuM foliis pertuſis, caule ſcandente. Lin. 
Sp. Pl. 968. Dragon with Leaves having Holes, and a 
climbing Stalk. Arum bederaceum, amplis foliis per fora- 
tis. Plum. Cat. Climbing Arum with large perforated 
Leaves. 

2, DracoxTiuM ſcapo breviſſimo, petiols radicato, 
lacero, feliolis tripartitis, laciniis pinnatifidis. H. C. 434. 
Dragon with a very ſhort Stalk. the Foot Stalk cut, the 
ſmall Leaves divided in 3 Parts, which terminate in 
many Points. Arum polypbyilum, caule ſcabro punicante. 
Many leaved Arum with a rough purple Stalk. 

3. DRaconTIuM folits ſagitatis, pedunculis petioliſ- 
que aculeatis. Flor. Zeyl. 328. Dragon with Arrow- 

inted Leaves, whoſe Foot Stalks have Spines. This 
is the Arum Zeylanicum ſpinoſum, ſagittæ foliis. Par. Bat. 
75. Prickly Arum of Ceylon, with Arrow pointed Leaves, 

4. DraconTium foliis lanceolatis, Amænit. Acad. 2. 
p. 360. Dragon with Spear-ſhaped Leaves. 

. DrRaconTIUM acaule, foliis lanceolatis, ſerratis, 
ſpudice declinato. Burm. Tab. 39. Dragon without Stalk, 
Spear- ſhaped ſawed Leaves, and a declining Stalk. Arum 
amplis feliis acuminatis & pergamaceis; ex Inſula Sanfli 
Thome Plum. Cat. 4. Arum with large pointed Parch- 
ment-like Leaves from the Iſland of &. Thomas. 

The 1ft Sort grows naturally in the Iſlands in the 
Weſt-Indies. This hath flender jointed Stalks, which 
put out Roots at every Joint, which faſten to the Trunks 
of Trees, Walls, or any Support near them, and there- 
by riſe to the Height of 25, or 30 Feet. The Leaves 
are placed alternately, ſtanding on long Foot Stalks ; 
they are 4 or 5 Inches long, and 2 and a Half broad; 
theſe have ſeveral oblong Holes in each, which on firſt 
View appear as if eaten by Inſects, but they are natural 
to the Leaves. The Flowers are produced at the Top 
of the Stalk, which always ſwells to a larger Size in that 
Part,than inany other ; theſe are covered with an oblong 


- Spatha (or Hood) of a whitiſh green Colour, which 
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opens longitudinally on one Side, and ſhews the Piſtil, 


which is cloſely covered with Flowers, of a pale yellow, 
inclining to white. When this Plant begins to flower, 


it ſeldom advances farther in Height, ſo that theſe ſel- 


dom are more than 7 or 8 Feet high, but the Leaves are 
much larger on theſe, than thoſe of the Plants which 
ramble much farther. | 

This Plant is _ propagated by Cuttings, which, 
if planted in Pots filled with poor ſandy Earth, and 
plunged into a hot Bed, will ſoon put out Roots, if they 
had none before; but there are few of the Joints which 
have not Roots; theſe Plants are tender, ſo will not live 
in the open Air in England, 'therefore the Pots ſhould be 
placed near the Walls of the Hot-houſe, againſt which 
the Plants will climb, and faſten their Roots in the Wall, 
and thereby ſupport the Stalks. They ſhould have but 
little Water in the Winter, but in warm Weather it 
muſt be given them 3 or 4 Times a Week, and in Sum- 
mer the free Air ſhould be admitted in Plenty. Theſe 
Plants flower either in Spring or Autumn, having no 
particular Seaſon, but they do not ripen their Seeds in 
England. in 

The 2d Sort grows naturally in the Iſlands of Ame- 
rica. I received the Roots from Barbuda. This hath 
a large knobbed irregular Root, covered with a rugged 
brown Skin. The Stalk riſes about a Foot high, is naked 
to the Top, where it is garniſhed with a Tuft of Leaves, 
divided into many Parts. The Stalk is ſmooth, of a 
purple Colour, but full of ſharp Protuberances of dif- 
ferent Colours, which ſhine like the Body of a Serpent. 
The Stalk of the Flower riſes immediately from the 
Root, and is ſeldom more than 3 Inches high, having an 
oblong ſwelling Hood at the Top, which opens Length- 
ways, ſhewing the ſhort, thick, pointed Piſtil within, 
upon which the Flowers are cloſely ranged. 

This Sort is tender, ſo requires a warm Stove to pre- 
ſerve it in England. The Roots muſt be planted in Pots 
filled with light Kitchen Garden Earth, and plunged in- 
to the Tan Bed in the Stove, where they ſhould con- 
ſtantly remain ; in Winter they muſt be watered ſparing- 
ly, but in warm Weather, when the Plants are in Vi- 
gour, they muſt be often refreſhed, with a little at a 
Time ; with this Management the Plants will flower, 
but their Roots do not increaſe here. 

The 3d Sort grows naturally in the Ifland of Ceylon, 
and in ſeveral Parts of India; this hath an oblong thick 
Root, full of Joints, from which ariſe ſeveral Leaves, 
ſhaped like thoſe of the common Arum, but their Foot 
Stalks are covered with rough Protuberances. The 


Stalk which ſupports the Flower is ſhort, and ſet with 


the like Protuberances, and at the Top is a Hood, or 
Spatha, about 4 Inches long, as thick as a Man's Finger, 
which opens longitudinally, and expoſes the Piſtil, which 
is ſet with Flowers. This is a tender Plant, and re- 
quires the ſame Treatment as the former Sort. 

The 4th Sort hath Roots like the common Arum, 
from which come out ſeveral Spear-ſhaped Leaves, 
ſtanding each upon a ſeparate Foot Stalk ariſing imme- 
diately from the Root. This hath not yet flowered in 
England, ſo I can give no farther Account of it. This 
grows naturally in Siberia, fo requires a ſhady Situation, 
and will bear the greateſt Cold of this Country. 

The 5th Sort grows naturally in the Weſt- Indies. — 
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hath a Root compoſed of many Knots and Joints, ſome- 
what like thoſe of Slomon's Seal, having ſcaly Protu- 
berances ; ſrom theſe come out ſeveral long Spear- 
ſhaped Leaves, which ſtand upon ſhort Foot Stalks 
they are g or 10 Inches long, and 3 broad in the Middle, 
2 gradually to both Ends; they are ſlightly 
awed on their Edges, and much veined. The Foot 
Stalks which ſupport the Flowers are lender, and riſe 
about 6 Inches high; they bend at the Top, ſo that 
the Piſtil on which the Flowers are placed, hang down- 


ward; theſe are long and ſlender, the Spatha, or Hood, 


is ſmall and narrow; this turns backward, and makes 
Way for the Piſtil to come out. This is a tender Plant, 
ſo requires the ſame Treatment as the 2d Sort. 

Theſe Plants are preſerved in the Gardens of the Cu- 
rious in England and Holland, more for Variety, than 
theic Beauty, for except the iſt Sort, there is not any of 
them which makes much Appearance, that indeed may 
be ſuffered to have a Place againſt the Wall of the Stove, 
over which it will ſpread and cover the Wall, and the 
Leaves remaining all the Year, and ſo remarkably per- 
forated, make a ſingular Appearance. 

All the other Sorts of Dragon are very tender Plants, 
ſo will not live in this Country, unleſs they are preſerved 
in the warmeſt Stoves; the ſeveral American Sorts grow 
naturally in the Woods in Jamaica, and other hot Parts 
of America ; the climbing Sorts twiſt themſelves round 
the Trunks of Trees, into which they faſten their 
Roots, which are ſent from their Joints, and riſe to the 
Height of 30 or 40 Feet. Theſe climbing Sorts are 
eaſily propagating by Cuttings, which, 3 ſuc- 
culent, may be N over to England in a Box of dry 
Hay, if they are packed up ſeparate, ſo as not to injure 
each other by the Moiſture, which is apt to flow out 
at the Part where they are cut off, which may occaſion 
a Fermentation, and thereby rot the Cuttings, When 
he Cuttings arrive, they ſhould be planted in ſmall Pots 
filled with light freſh Earth, and plunged into a hot 
Bed of Tanners Bark, being careful not to let them 
have. too much. Moiſture until they have taken Root, 
leſt it rot them ; when they have taken Root, they muſt 
be frequently refreſhed with Water; and when they 
are grown pretty large, they ſhould be placed in the 
Bark Bed in the- Stove, and placed near ſome ſtrong 
Plants, to which they may faſten themſelves, otherwiſe 
they will not thrive; for though they will ſend forth 
Roots at their Joints, which will faſten to the Mortar 
of the Stove, when placed againſt the Wall ; yet they 
will not thrive near ſo well as againſt a ſtrong Plant, 
which will afford them Nouriſhment. 

The other Sorts are propagated by Offsets from their 
Roots; theſe may be procured from the Countries of 
their Growth, and ſhould be planted in Tubs of Earth, 
about a Month before they are put on .board the Ship 
to tranſport them; theſe Tubs ſhould be placed in a 
ſhady Situation, until they have taken Root. In their 
Paſſage they ſhould be carefully preſerved from Salt 
Water, as alſo not to have too much Water given them, 
for a little once or twice a Week, at moſt, while they 

ate in a hot Climate, and, when they come into a cooler, 
once in a Fortnight, will be ſufficient for them; and it 
ſhould be done ſparingly, leſt it rot them, for it the 
Tops of the Plants ſhould decay for Want of Water in 
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their Paſſage, if the Roots are not rotted, they will ſoon 
recover with proper Care. : 

When the Plants arrive, they ſhould be tranſplanted 
into Pots filled with light freſh Earth, plunged into a hot 
Bed of Tanners Bark, and gently watered, until they 
have taken good Root, after which they will require 
to be frequently refreſhed with Water; but as their 
Stems are very ſucculent, they muſt not have too much 
Moiſture. Theſe Plants muſt be conſtantly kept in the 
Stove, where, in hot Weather, they ſhould have freſh 
Air admitted to them; in Winter they muſt be kept 
very warm, otherwiſe they cannot be preſerved here. 

Theſe Plants will riſe to the Height of 3, 4, or 5 Feet, 
and will afford a very agreeable Variety among other 
tender exoticks in the Stove. 

DRACUNCULUS PRATENSIS. See Achillza. 

DRAGON, See Dracontium. 

DULCAMARA. Se Solanum. : 

DUNGS are deſigned to repair the Decays of ex- 
hauſted or worn-out Lands, and to cure the Deſects ot 
Lands, which are as various in their Qualities, as the 
Dungs that are uſed to meliorate and reſtore them : 
ſome Lands abound too much in Coldneſs, Moiſture, 
and Heavineſs ; others are too light and dry; to anſwer 
this, ſome Dungs are hot and light, as that of Sheep; 
Horſes, Pigeons, &c. others are Fat and cooling, as that 
of Oxen, Cows, Hogs, Sc. 

As the Remedies to be uſed muſt be contrary to the 
Diſtempers they are to cure; ſo the Dung of Oxen, 
Cows, and Hogs, muſt be given to clean dry light 


Earths, to make them fatter and cloſer ; and hot and diy 


Dungs to meliorate cold, moiſt, and heavy Lands. 
There are two peculiar Properties in Dungs, one is 
to produce a certain ſenſible Heat, capable of producing 
ſome conſiderable Effet, which Properties are ſeldom 
found but in the Dung of Horſes and Mules, while it 
is newly made, and a little moiſt; the other Property 
is, to fatten the Earth, and render it more fruitful. 
The Dung of Horſes and Mules is of admirable Uſe 
in Gardens in the Winter Time, becauſe it then ani- 
mates and enlivens all Things; and, in ſome Meaſure, 
ſupplies the Office which is performed by the Heat oft 
the Sun in the Summer Time, affording us all the No- 
vel:ies of the Spring, as Aſparagus, Cucumbers, Radiſhes, 
Melons, Sallads, Ofc. Horſe Dung is the beſt Im- 
provement for cold jejune Lands that we can procure 
in any Quantity; but yet Horſe Dung, being uſed alone, 
or when it is too new, is prejudicial to ſome Plants; 
and if it be ſpread thin over Lands in the Summer Time, 
it is of very little Service, becauſe the Sun, drawing 
out all the Virtue and Goodneſs of it, renders it little 
better than Thatch, or dry Straw ; and though too much 
of it can ſcarcely be uſed in a Kitchen Garden for 
Cabbages, Cauliflower, and all other Plants that grow 


there, and require Abundance of Nouriſhment ; yet it 


may be a Fault to lay too much of it on Corn Lands, 
becauſe it produces Abundance of Straw. 

In very cold moiſt Land, I have frequently ſeen new 
Horſe Dung buried as it came from the Stable, and al- 
ways obſerved that the Crops ſucceeded better, than 
where the Ground was dreſſed wich very rotten Dung. 

Horſe Dung being of a hot Nature, is beſt for cold 
Lands, and Cow Dung for hot Land; being mixed to- 

Hh h gether, 
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gether, they make a very good Manure for moſt Sorts 
of Soil, and for ſome they may be mixed with Mud. 

Sheeps Dung and Deers Dung differ not much in 
Quality, and are eſteemed by ſome, the beſt of Dungs for 
cold Clays: Some recommend them to be beat to 
Powder, and ſpread very thin over Autumn or Spring 
Crops, about 4 or 5 Loads to an Acre, after the ſame 
Manner as Aſhes, Malt Duſt, Ec. are ſtrewed. 

This I have ſeen practiſed upon Corn, and alſo upon 
Graſs Land, to great Advantage for the iſt Year ; but 
theſe light Dreſſings do not laſt long, therefore require 

to be often repeated. 

In Flanders, they houſe their Sheep at Nights in 
Places ſpread with clean Sand, laid about 5 vr 6 Inches 
thick ; which, being laid on freſh every Night, is clear- 
ed out once a Week; this Mixture of Sand and Dung, 
makes an excellent Dreſſing for ſtrong Land; for the 
Dung and Urine of the Sheep is a very rich Manure, 
bears a conſiderable Price, and is excellent for all ſtiff 
cold Land: Mr. Quinteney is of Opinion, that it is the 
greateſt Promoter of Fruitfulneſs in all Sorts of 
Ground. . 

Others recommend Hogs Dung as the fatteſt and 
moft beneficial of all Sorts of Dungs ; and ſay, that one 
Load of it will go as far as two Loads of other Dung, 
that it is the beſt of all Dungs for Fruit Trees, eſpecially 
for Pear and Apple Trees in light Soil, and a very rich 
Dung for Graſs. I have often uſed this Dung to Fruit 
Trees when it was well rotted, and have found it the 
moſt beneficial to them of any Manure. 

The Dung of Pigeons, Hens, and Geefe, are great 
Improvers of Meadow or Corn Land; the firſt of theſe 
being the beſt ſuperficial Improvement, that can be laid 
on Meadow and Corn Land: But before it is uſed, it 
ought to have lain abroad out of the Dove-honſe ſome 
Time, that the Air may have a little ſweetened and 
mollified the fiery Heat that is in it. 

Eſpecially it is good for cold, wet, clayey Lands; 
but it ought to be dried before it be ſtrewed, becauſe 
it is naturally apt to clod in Wet; and it fhould be 
mixed with Earth or Sand to keep it from clinging to- 
gether, that it may be ſtrewed thin, being naturally very 
hot and ſtrong. 

Some recommend the Dung of Pigeons, and other 
Fowls, as the beſt Manure for Aſparagus, Strawberries, 
er Flowers: But this ſhould be rotted and well mixed 
with the Earth, before it is uſed to Flowers. 

Monſieur Gentil approves of Pigeons Dung, as being 
good for ſuch Trees whoſe Leaves are apt to turn yel- 
low, if they grow in free Soils that are rather cold than 
hot, provided the Heat of it has been abated by lying 
two or three Years in the Dunghill; but this ſhould 
be applied in Autumn, and in ſmall Quantities. 

This being fpread about an Inch thick at the Foot 
of a Tree, whoſe Leaves are yellow, and being left 
there till March, he recommends as very uſeful in cold 
and moiſt Soils. 

The Dung of Poultry being hot and full of Salts, 
tends much to facilitate Vegetation; and is abundant! 
quicker in its Operation, than the Dung of Avimels 
which feed on Herbs. 

Sir Hugh Plat ſays, one Load of Grain will enrich 
Ground more than ten Loads of common Dung ; which 
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if it be true, it is rational to ſuppoſe, that if ſimple 
Grain, by only Infuſion in the 0 9 of Compoſts, 
has a very good Effect, it will be more powerful when 
it has paſſed through the Bodies of Animals. 

Human Dung is a great Improver of all cold four 
Lands, and eſpecially if it be mixed with other Earths 
or Dungs to give it a Fermentation. 

But there is not any Sort of Manure equal to the 
Cleanſing of London Streets, for all ſtubborn clayey 
Soils; the Parts of which will be better ſeparated, and 
in a much leſs Time, with this Manure, than with any 
other Compoſt whatever ; and where it can be obtained, 
is EY well worth procuring, either for Corn, 
Graſs, or Garden Land. 

DURANTIA. Lin. Gen. Fl. 704. Caftorea. Plum. Nov. 

The Chara#ers are, 

The Flower bath a permanent Empalement of one Leaf, 
which is ere, and cut into $ acute Segments at the Top, 
and fits on the Germen; the Flower is of the ringent Kind, 
with one Petal baving a long Tube, which opens at the 
Top in 2 Lips; the upper Lip is oval, erecꝭ, and concave 
the under is divided into 4 equal Segments, which are 


round. It hath 4 ſhort Stamina, ſituated in the Bottom of 


the Tube, the 2 Middle being a little ſhorter than the otber, 
terminated by fgroflrate Summits ; the Germen ſituated un- 
der the Flower, 75 a long ſlender Style crowned by a 
beaded Stigma. The Germen becomes a gloþular Berry, ter- 
minated by 3 acute Points, baving one Cell incloſing 4 an- 
gular Seeds. 

The Title which was firſt given by Father Plumier to 
this Genus, was Caftorea, in Me of Caftor Durant, 
a Phyſician of Rome, who publiſhed a Hiſtory of Plants 
in Italian, printed at Rome in 1 $55: Dr. Linnæur has now 
altered the Title, and inſtead of the Chriſtian Name, 
he has given it the Surname of the ſame Perſon. 

The Species are, 

1. Dur anTIA ſpinoſa. Lin. Sp. Plant. 637. Prickly 
Durantia. This is the * repens ſpinoſa. Plum. Nov. 
Gen. 30. Creeping prickly Caftorea, 

2. Dos AN TIA inermis, Lin. Sp. Plant. 637. Durantia 
without Thorns. This is the Caſtorea racemoſa flore cæ- 
ruleo, fructu crocee. Plum. N. G. 30. Branching Caftorea 
with a blue Flower and Saffron-coloured Fruit. ] 

3. DuRanTIA caule erefo ſpinoſo, foliis ovatis inte- 
gerrimis, floribus racemoſis. Durantia with an upright 

rickly Stalk, oval entire Leaves, and Flowers growing in 
— unches. This is the Jaſminum folio integro, obtuſo, 
fore caruleo racemsſo, fruflu flavo. Sloan. Cat. Fam. 169. 

aſmine with entire obtuſe Leaves, blue Flowers grow- 
ing in Bunches, and a yellow Fruit. 

The 1 Sort hath many trailing Branches, armed with 
hooked Thorns at every Joint, and garniſhed with ob- 
long Leaves, placed without Order, and lightly ſawed 
on their Edges; the Flowers come out from the Side 
of the Stalks in pretty long Bunches, like thoſe of the 
common Currant, of a pale bluiſh Colour, and ſucceed- 
ed by brown Berries not unlike the Fruit of the Haw- 
thorn; theſe have one Cell, and incloſe 4 angular Seeds. 
The 2d Sort hath a branching woody Stalk, 7 or 8 
Feet high ; the Branches are garniſhed with oval Spear- 
ſhaped Leaves, 3 Inches long, and one and a Half broad 
in the Middle; they are ſawed on their Edges, of a lucid 
green Colour, and ſtand oppoſite by Pairs. The Flow- 
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ers are produced in long Bunches at the End of the 
Branches; theſe are blue, and ſucceeded by round yel- 
low Berries, containing 4 angular Seeds. 

The zd Sort rifes with a ſtrong woody Stem 10 or 12 
Feet High, covered with a white Bark, and divides into 
many Branches, armed with ſharp Thorns on their Side; 
theſe are garniſhed with oval ſtiff Leaves, one Inch long, 
and three Quarters broad. The Flowers come out in 
long Bunches from the End of the Branches, they are 
blue, and are ſucceeded by ſmall round yellow Berries, 
which contain 4 angular Seeds. I received this from Ja- 
maicd. 

As the Plants are Natives of warm Countries, they 
require a Stove to preſerve them here; they are pro- 
pagated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown in ſmall Pots, 
and plunged in a hot Bed of Tanners Bark; when the 
Plants are fit to remove, they muſt be planted each into 
a ſmall Pot filled with light Earth, and plunged into the 
hot Bed again, obſerving to ſhade them till they have 
taken new Root, then they muſt be treated in the ſame 
Manner as other Plants from the ſame Country. 

The 2d Sort may be propagated by Cuttings, planted 
in any of the Summer Months ; theſe ſhould be plunged 
into a moderate hot Bed, and ſhaded from the Sun, till 
they have taken Root, then they may be treated as the 
ſeedling Plants. This Sort is not ſo tender as the other 
two, ſo may be placed in the open Air in Summer ; and 
if they are kept in a moderate Degree of Warmth in 
Winter, they will thrive berter than in great Heat. I 
have kept ſome of this Sort the three laſt Winters, in a 
dry warm Glaſs Caſe without Fires, and they have ſuc- 
ceeded pretty well; but the laſt Winter proving ſevere, 
cauſed their Leaves to fall, but they put out again very 
well in the Spring. 

DWARF TREES. Theſe were formerly in much 
greater Requeſt than at preſent; for though they have 
many Advantages, yet the Diſadvantages attending them 

tly over-balance; and ſince the introducing of Eſpa- 
ers into the Engliſh Gardens, Dwarf Trees have been 


in little Eſteem for the following Reaſons: 


iſt, The Figure of a Dwarf Tree is very often ſo much 
ſtudied, that, in order to render the Shape beautiful, 
little Care is taken to procure Fruit, which is the prin- 
cipal Deſign in planting theſe Trees. 

2dly, The Branches being ſpread horizontally near the 
Surface of the Ground, render it very difficult to dig or 
clean the Ground between them. 

3dly, Their taking up too much Room in a Garden 
(eſpecially when they are grown to a conſiderable Size) 
for nothing can be ſown or planted between them. 

4thly, Theſe Trees ſpreading their Branches near the 
Ground, continually ſhade the Surface of the Earth, ſo 
that neither the Sun nor Air can paſs freely round their 
Roots and Stems, to diſſipate noxious Vapours; whereby 
the circumambient Air will — replete with 
crude rancid Vapours, which, being drawn in by the 
Fruit and Leaves, will render its Juices crude and un- 
wholſome, as well as ill taſted. 

It is alſo very diſſicult to get to the Middle of theſe 
Dwarf Trees in the Summer, when their Leaves and 
Fruit are on the Branches, without beating off ſome of 
the Fruit, and breaking the young Shoots ; whereas the 
Trees on an Eſpalier can at all Times be come at on 
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each Side, to tie up the new Shoots, or to diſplace all vi- 
gorous ones, which if left on, would rob the Trees of 
their Nouriſhment. 

Add to this, the Fruit Buds of many Sorts of Pears 
and Apples are firſt produced at the End of the former 
Year's Shoot, which muſt be ſhortened in order to keep 
the Dwarfs to their proper Figure, ſo that the Fruit 
Buds are cut off, and a greater Number of Branches are 
obtained, than can be permitted to ſtand ; ſo that all thoſe 
Sorts of Fruit Trees, whoſe Branches require to be 
trained at their full Length, are very improper to train 
up as Dwarfs; and the Peaches and NeCtarines which 
will bear Amputation, are too tender to be trained fo in 
this Country. 

Theſe Evils being entirely remedied by training the 
Trees to an Eſpalier, hath juſtly gained them the Pre- 
ference; however, if any one has a Mind to have Dwarf 
Trees, notwithſtanding what has been ſaid, I ſhall lay 
down a few Rules for their Management. 

If you deſign to have Dwarf Pear Trees, you ſhould 
bud or graft them on Quince Stocks ; but as many Sorts 
of Pears will not thrive if they are immediately budded 
or grafted on Quince Stocks, fo ſome of thoſe Sorts 
which will take freely, ſhould be firſt budded on the 
Quince Stocks; and when theſe have ſhot, the Sorts 

ou intend to cultivate, ſhould be budded into theſe; for 
Free Stocks are apt to make them ſhoot fo vigorouſly, 
as not to be kept within Bounds. Theſe Grafts or Buds 
ſhould be put in about four or ſix Inches above the Sur- 
face of the Ground, that the Heads of the Trees may 
not be advanced too high , and when the Bud or Graft 
has ſhot out four Eyes, you ſhould ſtop the Shoot, to 
force out lateral Branches. 

Two Years after Budding, theſe Trees will be fit to 
tranſplant where they are to remain; for though many 
— chooſe to plant Trees of a greater Age, yet they 
ſeldom ſucceed ſo well as young ones. I he Diſtance 
theſe Trees ſhould be planted is twenty-five or thirt 
Feet aſunder, for leſs will not do if the Trees thrive well. 
The Ground between them may be cultivated for 
Kitchen Garden Herbs while the Trees are young, but 
you ſhould not ſow or plant too near their Roots. 

In order to train =”m Trees regularly, you ſhould 
drive Stakes into the Ground round the Tree, to which 
the Branches ſhould be nailed down with Lift in a hori- 
zontal Poſition; for if they are ſuffered to grow perpen- 
dicularly while young, they cannot be afterwards reduced, 
without great Violence, to any tolerable Figure. The 
neceſſary Directions to be afterwards followed are, not 
to ſuffer any Branches to croſs each other; and always 
in ſhortening any Shoots be ſure to leave the uppermoſt 
Eye outwards, whereby the Hollowneſs in the Middle of 
the Tree will be better preſerved ; and be careful to rub 
off all perpendicular Shoots in the Middle of the Trees, 
as ſoon as they are produced. The other neceſſary Rules 
you will find under the Article of Pruning. 

The Sorts of Pears which do beſt in Dwarfs, are all 
Summer and Autumn Fruits; for Winter Pears are not 
worth planting in Dwarfs, they ſeldom bearing well, nor 
are ever well taſted, and commonly are very ſtony, be- 
cauſe they are commonly grafted on Quince Stocks. 

Apples are alſo planted in Dwarfs, moſt of which are 
now budded or grafted - —_—_ Stocks ; but as theſe 
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are for the moſt Part of a ſhort Duration, they are not 
profitable, and are fit only for ſmall Gardens, as a Mat- 
ter of Cui ĩoſiiy; producing Fruit ſooner, and in greater 
Plenty, than when they are upon Crab or Apple Stocks. 

The Diſtance theſe Trees ſhould be planted, if on 
Paradiſe Stocks, ſhould be 6 or 8 Feet ; but if on Crab 
Stocks, 25 or 30 Feet aſunder each Way, The Ma- 
nagement of this being the ſame with Pears, I need not 


repeat it. 
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Some Perſons alſo plant Apricots and Plums for 
Dwarfs, but theſe ſeldom ſucceed well, as being of a ten- 
der Conſtitution z and thoſe which will produce Fruit on 
Dwarfs, are much more likely to do ſo when trained on 
an Eſpalier, where they can be much better managed; 
and therefore I judge it much the better Method, as 
being more certain, and the Trees will make a better 
Appearance. 


E. 
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25 is the principal Matter whereof our Globe 
conſiſts; the Character of which, according to Dr. 
Boerbaave, is, That it is a % Body, neither diſſaluble 
by Fire, Water, nor Air; that it is inſipid, and tranſ- 
parent; more fuſible than Stone; ſtill friable, and contain- 
ing uſually a Share of Fatneſs. 

There is no ſuch Thing as a ſtrictly ſimple Earth. 
Mr. Boyle ſays, That it doth not appear, that Nature, 
any more than Art, affords an elementary Earth; at 
leaſt, ſome which appear of the ſimpleſt Sorts are found, 
upon Examination, to have Qualities not aſcribed to 
ture Earth, | 

Of ſuch Earths ſome are ſimple and immutable ; as 
Chalk, Pumice, and Rotten Stone; others compound 
and fatty ; of which Kind are all Boles, red, white, and 
brown; Fullers Earth, and divers Kinds of medicinal 
Farths ; as the Cretica, Hungarica, Lemnian Earth, and 
others. | 

Which Earths are all reſolvable into Oil, a little acid 
Salt, c. and a Calx, which is the Baſis, or the Earth 
properly ſo called. 

Sand is by Naturaliſts generally ranked as a Spectes 
of Farth, though not very properly; in that, Sands, 


ſtrictly ſpeaking, are a Sort of Cryſtals, or little tranſ- 


parent Pebbles, and are calcinable ; and, by the Addition 
of a fixed alkaline Salt, fuſible, and convertible into 
Glaſs. 

The fat Earth is rendered fertile by the: Means of 
Sand, and becomes fit to feed and nouriſh Vegetables, 
Ac. for pure Farth is liable to coaleſce into a hard co- 
herent Maſs, as in Clay ; and Earth thus embodied, and 
as it were glued together, would be very unfit for the 
Nouriſhment of Plants, | 

But if hard Sand, i. e. Cryſtals, which are indiſſolu- 
ble in Water, and ſtill retain the ſame Figure, be inter- 
mixed with ſuch Earth, they will keep the Pores of the 
Earth open, and the Earth itſelf looſe and incompact; 
and by that Means give Room for the Juices to move, 
aſcend, &c. and for Plants to be nouriſhed thereby. 
Thus a Vegetable, being planted either in the Sand 
alone, or in the fat Glebe and Earth alone, receives no 
Growth or Increment, but is either ſtarved or ſuffocated ; 
but mix the two, and the Maſs becomes fertile. 


In Effect, by Means of Sand the Earth is rendered, in 


ſome Menſure, organical ; Pores and Interſtices being 
hereby maintained or preſerved, ſomething analogous to 
Veſtels is effected; by which the Juices of the Earth may 
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be conveyed, prepared, digeſted, circulated, and at Length 
excerned and thrown off in the Roots of Plants. 

The Earth is made up of two Parts; the firſt the con- 
taining Part, i. e. the Body, Bed, or Couch. The ſe- 
cond Part contained, and thoſe are the nitrous or ſulphu- 
reous Particles, or prolifick Salts. The firſt is a lifeleſs 
inanimate Maſs, and is only the Receptacle of the other ; 
for the Earth, conſidered — and abſtracted from the 
before- mentioned nitrous and prolifick Salts, is a lifeleſs, 
dead, and inanimate Maſs ; but by the Co-operation of 
Water, Sun, and Air, is put into Motion, and promotes 
the Work of Vegetation: But if it were ſtript of thoſe 
—— Salts and ſpirituous Particles, would produce no 

anner of Plant, Herb, c. that ſhould be planted or 
ſown in it. | 

Theſe nitrous Particles, or prolifick Salts, are of va- 
rious and different Qualities ; and according as the Earth 


is more or leſs ſtored with all or ſome of them, it is more 


or leſs productive; and according as it abounds with ſome 
of them more than others, differing from one another 
in Contexture, it conſtitutes the' different Species or 
Kinds of Soils adapted to the Propagation of different 
Plants; the Pores of whoſe Roots are formed to receive, 
and whoſe Nature is to attract, thoſe Salts that are con- 
genial to them, | 

Some diſtinguiſh Earths into three Claſles, Sand, 
Loam, and Clay, as thoſe upon one or other of which 
all others do in ſome ReſpeQs depend. 


Gravel, and all the open Soils, till the Loam is come 


at, are of the ſandy Kind. 
Thoſe binding Earths from the Loam downwards, till 
the Stiffneſs of Chalk may be come at, may be reckoned 
of the Clay Kind. 
All theſe Sorts of Earth have a little Tendency to Ve- 
tation, and have their Salts proper for it, but in a dif- 
erent Proportion ; asa Peck-of Clay may probably have 
double the Quantity of Salts in it that a Peck of Loam 
has, and a Peck of Loam may have ſix Times the Quan- 
tity of Salts that a Peck of Sand has. 

Loam; Some call the ſuperficial Earth that we meet 
with in England by this Name, without having Regard 
to what Proportion of Sand and Clay it contains : Others 


again call that Earth Loam, that inclines more to Clay 


than Sand : Some by Loam mean that Sort of Earth that 
equally partakes of Sand and Clay, being a Medium be- 
tween Sand and Clay, which they call Mother Earth ; 
but the true Definition of Loam 1s, that Sort of Earth 
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which is fat and ſlippery, not of ſo cloſe a Texture as 
Clay, nor too looſe and ſandy, but of a middle Nature 
between them, and is eaſily diſſolved by Froſt, and gentle 
or eaſy to be wrought : This is one of the beſt Soils for 
moſt eſculent Plants and Roots. 

This Mother Earth, they ſay, may be in Colour ei- 
ther black or yellow; and of which of theſe Colours ſo- 
ever it be, Plants of all Sorts will grow in it. 

Sand and Clay likewiſe produce certain Plants, which 
are natural to each of them, and conſequently will thrive 
better in them than in any other Soil. | 
But Sand is apt to precipitate thoſe Plants that are ſet 
in it, earlier than Clay, and will cauſe them to germinate 
near a Month ſooner than thoſe that grow in Clay, and 
that for this Reaſon ; becauſe the Salts which are in the 
Sand, are liable to be put in Motion by the leaſt Approach 
of the Warmth of the Sun; but as Sand is quick in the 
Operation, ſo the Salts are ſoon exhaled and ſpent. 

Clay. The Pores of Clay are more cloſely compacted 


together, and do not fo eaſily give out thoſe Salts that 


are contained in it; nor can the Fibres of every tender 
Plant make their Way through it in Queſt of their pro- 

r Nutriment. 

- But if the Parts of the Clay be opened, by digging and 
breaking it to ſmall Particles, and thoſe Parts be kept 
open by a Mixture of ſome ſharp Sand, or ſome other 
Body of the like Quality, the EffeQs of its Vigour will 
plainly appear. 

Some diſtinguiſh the ſeveral Temperaments of the 
Earth either into a light, ſandy, or looſe Contexture ; 
or into thoſe of a ai? clayey, or cloſe one, either of 
which have their reſpective good Qualities; and all of 
them, when they are in their Extremes, require Art to 
render them uſeful and beneficial in the ProduQtion and 
Growth of Plants. 

A light, ſandy, or looſe Earth, requires a proper Li- 
gature, and ſhould have a Compoſt of a heavier Nature ; 
and thoſe that are heavy, clayey, and cloddy, ſhould 
have a Compoſt of a more fiery, ſprightly Nature, that 
will infinuate itſelf into the heavy, lumpy, indigeſted 
Clods, which would otherwiſe very much obſtruct the 
Buſineſs of Yegetation, | 

A good Earth ſhould be of a blackiſh Colour, fat, 
pliant, or eaſy to be dug; it ſhould be neither cold 
nor light; it ought to have no if Smell or Taſte, and it 
ſhould be of the ſame Quality three or four Feet deep for 
Trees; which, if they have not that Depth, will lan- 

uiſh and decay, after they have been planted fix Years. 
But this Depth is not required for Fruit Trees, which 
will thrive very well, if they have two Feet and a Halt 
of good Earth; and generally produce the moſt gene- 
rous Fruits, when their Roots ſpread near the Surface of 
the Earth. | | 

In order to know whether the Earth has any ill Smell 
or Taſte, they direct to lay a Handful of it to ſoke in 
Water for ſeven or eight Hours, and afterwards to ſtrain 
it, and taſte and ſmell it, by which the Taſte or Smell 
will eaſily be perceived. 

EAR WIGS. 

Theſe are very troubleſome Vermin in a Garden, eſpe- 
cially among Carnations; for they are ſo fond of theſe 
Flowers, that if Care is not taken to prevent them, they 
will entirely deſtroy them, by cating off the ſweet Part 
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at the Bottom of the Petals or Leaves. To prevent 
which, ſee Carnation, under the Article Dianthus. 

Others hang the hollow Claws of Crabs and Lobſters 
upon Sticks in divers Parts of the Garden, into which 
theſe Vermin get; and by often ſearching them, you 
will deſtroy them without much Trouble; which will 
be of great Service to your Wall Fruit, for theſe are 

reat Deſtroyers of all ſoft Fruits. 

EBENUS. Lin. Gen. Barba ovis. Tourn. Ebony. 

The Charaders are, 

The Empalement of the Flower is of one Leaf, which is 
divided into 5 acute Segments at the Top ; the Flower is of 
the Butterfly Kind, the Vexillum is obtuſe and reflexed, the 
Tings are equal in Length with the Vexillum, they are 
bread and roundiſh ; the Keel is ſhorter and turns upwards. 
It bath 10 Stamina, joined, ſlanding togetber, and the other 
ſeparate, terminated by ſingle Summits. In the Buttom is 
ſituated an oblong Germen, ſupporting a riſing Style crowned 
by a ſingle Stigma; the Germen afterward becomes an ab- 
lang fewelling Pod, opening with two Valves, and incliſing 
three or four Kidney-ſhaped Seeds. This is diſtinguiſhed 
from Trifolium, by the Brattez which are ſituated be- 


tween the Flowers on the Spike. 


We have but one Species of this Genus. 

EBenus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 764. Ebony. This is the 
Barba Jovis lagopoides, Cretica, fruteſcens, incana, flore 
ſpicato purfures amplo. Breyn. Prod. 2. Shrubby Hares- 
foot Jupiter's Beard of Crete, with hoary Leaves, and a 
large purple Flower growing in Spikes. 

This Plant grows naturally in Crete, and in ſome of 
the Iſlands of the Archipelago; it riſes with a ſhrubby 
Stalk 3 or 4 Feet high, which puts out ſeveral Side 
Branches, 3 with hoary Leaves at each Joint, 
compoſed of 5 narrow Spear-ſhaped Lobes, which join at 
their Tails to the Foot Stalk, and ſpread out like the 
Fingers of a Hand: The Branches are terminated by 
thick Spikes of large purple Flowers, of the Butterfly or 
Pea-bloom Kind ; the Spikesare from 2 to 3 Inches long, 
ſo make a fine Appearance, eſpecially when the Plants 
are ſtrong, and have many Spikes of Flowers on them. 
It flowers in June and Jul, and in warm Seafons will 
ſometimes perfect Seeds in England. 

This is propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be fown in 
Autumn, tor thoſe ſown in Spring often fail; * muſt 
be ſown in Pots, and placed under a Frame in Winter, 
where they, may be protected from Froſt ; in Spring the 
Plants will come up, which ſhould be kept clean from 
Weeds, ard refreſhed now and then with Water. When 
theſe have acquired Strength enough to be removed, they 
ſhould be each planted in a ſmall Pot, filled with light 
Earth, and plunged into a moderate hot Bed, juſt to pro- 
mote their taking new Root; then they thould be gra- 
dually inured to bear the open Air, into which they ſhould 
be removed the latter End of May, placing them in a 
ſheltered Situation, where they may remain till Autumn, 
when they muſt be removed into Shelter, for theſe Plants 
will not live in the open Air through the Winter; nor 
ſhould they be too tenderly treated, leaft they draw up 
weak : I have found them ſucceed beſt when placed in 
an airy Glaſs Caſe without Fire in Winter, where they 
will have more Sun and Air, than in a Green-houſe : 
During the Winter Seaſon, the Plants muſt be ſparingly 
watered, but in Summer they require to be often re- 

treſhed. 
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freſhed. 'I'he other Management is the ſame as for 


other of the hardier exotick Plants, among which this 


vill make a fine Variety. 


EBULUS. Se Sambucus. 

ECHINATE SEEDS [of Fchinus, Lat. a Hedgehog) ; 
ſuch Seeds of Plants as are prickly and rough. 

ECHINOMELOCACTUS. See Cactus. 

ECHINOPHORA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 292. Tourn. 
Prickly Parſnep. 

The Charafers are, 

It hath an umbellated Flower ; the general Umbel is com- 
poſed of many ſmaller, the intermediate being the ſhorteſt ; 
the Invalucrum of the general Umbel ends in acute Thorns, 
thoſe of the Rays are turbinated, of one Leaf, cut inte fix 
unequal Parts, with acute Points ; the Perianthium is di- 
vided into 5 Parts, and fits on the Germen ; the general 
Umbel is uniform; the Flowers have 5 unequal Petals, 
which ſpread open ; they bave each 5 Stamina, terminated 
by roundiſh Summits, Under the Perianthium is ſituated 
an oblong Ger men with the Empalement, ſupporting 2 Styles, 


 erowned by ſingle St gmas ; the Germen turns to 2 Seeds, 


encloſed in the hard Empalement. 
The Species are, | 

1. EculnoeHoORA foliolis ſubulato-ſpinoſes integerri- 
mis. Lin. Sp. Flant. 239. Prickly-headed Parſnep, with 
Awl-ſhaped prickly Leaves which are entire. This is 
the Echinophora maritima ſpinoſa. Tourn. Ini. 656. 
Prickly maritime Parſnep. 

2. Rok OPHORA foliolis inciſit inermibus, Lin. Sp. 
Prickly-headed Paiſnep, whoſe ſmall Leaves are cut, but 
have no Thorns. Echinophora paſtinace folio. Tourn. 
Prickly-headed Parſnep with a Carrot Leaf. 

Theſe Plants grow naturally on the Borders of the 
Mediterranean Sea; they are preſerved in Botanic Gar- 
dens for Variety: They have both perennial Roots, 
which creep in the Ground; the 1ſt hath branching 
Stalks, growing 5 or 6 Inches high, which are garniſhed 
with ſhort thick Leaves, that terminate in 2 or 3 ſharp 
Thorns ; they are placed by Pairs oppoſite : The Flow- 
ers grow in an Umbel, ſitting upon a naked Foot Stalk, 
which ariſes from the Side of the Stalk; the Flowers 
are white, and under the Umbel is ſituated an Involu- 
crum, compoſed of ſeveral Leaves, which terminate in 


ſharp Spines. It flowers in Fune, but ſeldom ripens Seeds 


in this Country. 


The 2d Sort riſes near a Foot and a Half high; from 
the principal Stalk are ſent out 2 Side Branches at every 
Joint, placed oppoſite; the lower Part is garniſhed with 

eaves, finely divided like thoſe of the Carrot; the 
Flowers grow in ſmall Umbels at the Extremity of the 


- Branches, having a ſhort prickly Involucrum. This 


flowers in July, but doth not ripen Seeds in England 

Theſe Plants are propagated by their creeping Roots 
in England, as they do not produce Seeds here ; the beſt 
Time to tranſplant them is the Beginning of March, a 
little before they ſhoot : The Roots ſhould be planted in 
a gravelly or ſandy Soil, and in a warm Situation, or 
otherwiſe they ſhould be covered in the Winter to pre- 
vent the Froſt from deſtroying them. 

ECHINOPS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 829. Echinopus. Tourn. 
Inſt. R. H. 463. Tab. 262. Globe Thiſtle. 

The Chara#rers are, | 
It bath a permanent Perianthium, which is oblong, an- 


k c 


gular, and imbricated; the Flower hath one Funnel. ſbaped 
Petal, which is divided at the Top into 5 Parts, which 
ſpread open and are reflexed. It hath ; ſhort bairy Stamina, 
termimated by cylindrical Summits. 
Tube is ſituated an oblong Germen, ſupporting a ſlender 
Style, the Length of the Tube, crawned by 2 ablong depreſſed 
Stizmas which turn back ; the Germen becomes an ablon 
oval Seed narrowed at the Baſe, but obtuſe and bairy at 
Top. 

The Species are, 

1. Echixors calyculis 1 caule multiflaro, foliis 
Spinefes ſupra nudis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 814. Globe Thiftle with 
one Flower in each Empalement, many Flowers upon 
a Stalk, and prickly Leaves naked on the upper Side, 
This is the Echinopus major. Greater Globe Thiſtle. 

2. Echixors calycibus unifloris, caule unicapitato. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 815. Globe Thiſtle with one Flower in 
each Empalement, and one Head upon a Stalk. This is 
the Echinopus miner. J. B. 3. 72. Smaller Globe Thiſtle. 


3+ EcninorPs minor annuus, magno capite. Tourn. Inft. . 


463. Smaller annual Globe Thiſtle with a large Head, 

4. Ecurnoes Græcus, tenuiſſims 2 & lanuginoſus, 
capite minori ceruleo. Tourn, Cor. 34. Greek Globe Thiſ- 
tle whoſe Leaves are divided into narrow Segments and 
are woolly, with a ſmaller blue Head. 

The firſt is the common Globe Thiſtle, which has 
been long cultivated in Gardens; this grows naturally in 
Italy and Spain; it hath a perennial Root, from which 
ariſe many Stalks that grow to the Height of 4 or 5 Feet ; 
theſe are garniſhed with long j Leaves, divided into 
many Segments almoſt to the Mid-rib, the Jags ending 
in Spines; they are of a dark green on their upper Side, 
but woolly on their under; the Flowers collected in glo- 
bular Heads, ſeveral of theſe grow upon each Stalk ; the 
common hath blue Flowers, but there is a Variety of it 


with white. It flowers in July, and the Seeds ripen in 


Auguſt 

This Plant is eaſily propagated by Seeds, which, if 
permitted to ſcatter, the Plants will riſe in Plenty, ſo a 
few of them may be tranſplanted to the Places where 
they are deſigned to remain to flower; they require no 
other Culture, but to keep them clean from Weeds: 
The 2d Year they will flower and produce Seeds, and 
the Roots will continue 2 or 3 Years after; but if the 
Seeds ſcatter, the Plants will become troubleſome 
Weeds; to prevent which, the Heads ſhould be cut off 
as ſoon as the Seeds are ripe. 

The 2d Sort grows in the South of France and in [taly ; 
this hath a perennial Root, which ſends up ſeveral ſtro 
Stalks, that riſe 2 Feet high, and are garniſhed with 
Leaves cut into many fine Segments to the Mid-rib ; 
theſe are ſet with Prickles, and are white on their under 
Side : The Stalks branch out toward the Top; each of 
theſe Branches is terminated by a globular Head of Flow- 
ers, which are ſmaller than thoſe of the 1ſt, and of a 
deeper blue ; there is alſo a Variety of this with white 
Flowers, It flowers about the ſame Time as the firſt, 
and is propagated the ſame Way, Theſe will both grow 
in almoſt any Soil or Situation, 

The 3d Sort grows naturally in Spain and Portugal: 
This is an annual Plant, which riſes with a Riff white 
Stalk 2 Feet high; this is garniſhed with divided Leaves, 
ending in many Points which have Spines ; their 2 


n the Bottom of the 
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Side is green, and covered with brown Hairs, their un- 
der Side white and woolly ; the Stalk is terminated by 
one large Head of pale blue Flowers. Theſe appear in 
Fuly, and if the Seaſon proves warm and dry, the Seeds 
will ripen in Autumn, but in wet cold Years they rarely 
ripen here. 
Theſe Seeds ſhould be ſown in Spring, on a Border of 
light Earth, where the Plants are to remain ; they re- 
uire no Care but to thin them where they are too cloſe. 

The 4th Sort grows naturally in Greece, from whence 
Dr. Tournefort ſent the Seeds to the Royal Garden at 
Paris: This hath a perennial creeping Root, by which 
it multiplies faſt ; the Stalks riſe about a Foot high, 
cloſely garniſhed with Leaves which are ſhorter and 
much finer divided than either of the former Sorts ; 
theſe are hoary, and armed on every Side with ſharp 
Thorns ; the Nealke are terminated by one large globu- 
lar Head of Flowers, which in ſome are blue, and others 
white. They appear the latter End of June, and in 
warm Seaſons the Seeds ripen well in England. This is 
eaſily propagated by its creeping Roots, or from Seeds; 
it loves a dry Soil, and a warm Situation. 

ECHINUS, Lat. is the prickly Head or Cover of the 
Seed or Top of any Plant, fo called from its Likeneſs 
to a Hedgehog. 

ECHIUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 157. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 
Viper's Bugloſs, in French, Viperine. 

The Charafers are, 

The Flower bath a permanent Empalement, divided in- 
to 5 Parts. It hath one Petal, with a ſhort Tube with an 
ereft broad Brim, cut into 5 Parts, and is obtuſe ; the 2 
upper being longer than the lower, which are acute and 
reflexed. 1 bath 5 Awl-ſhaped Stamina, terminated by ob- 
long proftrate Summits. In the Bottom are ſituated 4 Ger- 
mina with one ſlender Style, crowned by an obtuſe bifid 
Stigma; the Germina afterward become ſo many reundiſb 
pointed Seeds, incloſed in the rough Empalement. 

The Species are, 

1. Echo caule ſimplici ereflo, 2 caulinis lances- 
latis biſpidis, floribus ſpicatit laterali 3 corolla 
equantibus, Viper's Bugloſs with a ſingle erect Stalk, 
having rough Spear-ſhaped Leaves, and Flowers in 
Spikes proceeding from the Side, with the Stamen equal- 
ing the Petal. "This is the Echium vulgare. C. B. Com- 
mon Viper's Bugloſs. | 

2. Echtun caule ſimplici erefto, foliis caulinis lanceo- 
lato-linearibus hiſpidis, floribus lateralibus 1 ſeſſiti- 
bus, 23 corolld longioribus. Viper's Bugloſs with a 
ſingle erect Stalk, having rough narrow Spear - ſnaped 
Leaves, Flowers ſitting cloſe, and growing in ſhort Spikes 
on the Side, and a Stamen longer than the Petal. This 
is the Lycopfir Anglica, Lob. Engliſh Lycopſir. 

Echo corollis vix calycem excedentibus, margine 
villeſis. Hort. Upſ. Viper's Bugloſs, whoſe Petals ſcarce 
exceed the Empalement, and having = Borders. This 
is the Echium majus & aſerius, 3 albo. C. B. P. 25. 
Great rough Viper's Bugloſs, with a white Flower. 

4. Eci foliis radicalibus lanceolatis ampliſſimis, cau- 
Inis linearibus birſutis, corollis famine longioribus. Vi- 
ry Bugloſs with large Spear-ſhaped Leaves at the 

oot, theſe on the Stalks narrow and hairy, and the 
Petal of the Flower longer than the Stamina. Thus is 
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the Echium ampliſſimo folio, Lufitanicum, Tourn. Porta- 
gal Viper's Bugloſs, with a large Leaf. 

5. EcHiuM calycibus fructeſcentibus diſtantibus, caule 
HE Hort. Up}. Viper's Bugloſs with fruitful 

.mpalements growing at a Diſtance, and a trailing Stalk. 

Echium Creticum latifolium rubrum. C. B. Broad-leaved 
Viper's Bugloſs of Candia, having a red Flower. 

6. Echluu caule ramoſs, ___ calloſo-verru- 
cofts, ſlaminibus corolla longioribus, Vipers Bugloſs with 
a rough branching Stalk, warted Leaves, and Stamina 
longer than the Petal. This is the Echium Creticum an- 
gvſtifolium rubrum. C. B. Narrow-leaved Viper's Bugloſs 
0 _ having a red Flower. 

7. EcHluM caule fruticoſo. Hort. Clif. 43. Viper's 
Bugloſs with a ſhrubby Salt TT his is 15 Eb fri. 
canum fruticans, foliis tilofis. Hort. Amt. 2. p. 107. Shrub- 
by African Viper's Bugloſs, having hairy Leaves. 

The iſt Sort grows naturally in Germany and Auſtria, 
from whence I received the Seeds. "I'bis and our com- 
mon Viper's Bugloſs, which is the 2d, have been con- 
founded by moſt of the Writers on Botany, who have 
ſuppoſed they were the ſame Plant, whereas they are 
very different; for the Leaves of this are ſhorter, and 
much broader than thoſe of the 2d ; the Spikes of Flowers 
are much 1 and the Stamina of the Flowers are in 
this equal in Length with the Petal ; whereas thoſe cf 
the 2d ſtand out much beyond the Petal, which is an 
eſſential Difference. 

The 2d Sort grows naturally on chalky Lands, in 
moſt Parts of England This is what Lobel thles Lycop- 
fis Anglica, and has been generally taken for the com- 
mon Ecbium. ' 

The 3d Sort grows naturally. in the South of France, 
and in Italy; this riſes with an upright Stalk, which is 
very hairy, as are alſo the Leaves; the Flowers are pro- 
duced in ſhort Spikes on the Side of the Branches ; they 
are ſmall, and ſcarce appear above the Empalements ; 
ſome Plants have white Flowers, and others are pur- 
pliſh; the Empalements of the Flowers are very hairy, 
and cut into acute Segments. 


The 4th Sort grows naturally in Portugal and Spain; 


the lower Leaves of this are more than a Foot long, 
ard 2 Inches broad in the Middle gradually leſſening 
to both Ends; theſe are covered with ſoft Hairs, The 
Stalks grow 2 Feet high; the Flowers are in ſhort Spikes 
coming from the Side of the Stalks ; the Petals of theſe 
are longer than the Stamina. 

The 5th Sort grows naturally in Crete; this hath 
trailing hairy Stalks, which grow about a Fcot long, 
and put out ſeveral Side Branches, garniſhed with hairy 
Spear-ſhaped Leaves about 3 Inches long, and 3 Quar- 
ters of an Inch broad, ſitting cloſe to the Stalks. The 
Flowers come out on ſlender Spikes upon long Foct 
Stalks, which come from the Wings of the Leaves ; 
they are large, of a reddiſh purple Colour, which turns 
to à fine blue when they ate dried; theſe ſtand at a 
Diſtance from each other on the Spike. It is an annual 
Plant, which flowers in Juby and decays in Autumn. 

The 6th Sort hath} branching Stalks, which grow a 
Foot and Half long, declining toward the Ground; 
they are covered with ſtinging Hairs, and are warted; 
tac Leaves are 4 Inches long, and not more than halk 
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an Inch bread ; theſe are pretty much warted, and are 
hairy. The Flowers grow 1n looſe Spikes from the Side 


of the Stalks, and alſo at the End of the Branches; they 


are of a reddiſh purple Colour, but not ſo large as thoſe 
of the former Sort, and the Stamina of thele are longer 
than the Petalz. This is alſo an annual Plant, which 


grooves naturally in Crete. 


Theſe are all of them biennial Plants, except the 5th 
and 6th Sorts, which are annual, and are the moſt beau- 
titul of all the Kinds: The Seeds of theſe muſt be ſown 
every Year, in the Places where they are deſigned to 
remain; and the Plants require no other Culture, but to 
keep them clean from Weeds, and thin them where 
they grow too cloſe. In July they flower, and their 
Seeds ripen in 5 or 6 Weeks after. The Seeds of the 
other Sorts being ſown in Spring, will the ſecond Summer 
after produce Flowers and Seeds, after which they ſel- 
dom continue. They all delight in a rubbiſhy gravelly 
Soil, and will grow on the Tops of old Walls or Build- 
ings; where, when once they have eſtabliſhed them- 
ſelves, will drop their Seeds and thereby maintain a 
Succeſſion of Plants without any Care; on theſe Places 
they appear very beautiful. | 

The 7th Sort grows naturally at the Cape of  Geed 
Hope, from whence the Seeds were brought to Holland. 
This riſes with a ſhrubby Stalk 2 or 3 Feet high, divid- 
ing upward into ſeveral Branches, garniſhed with oval 
Leaves placed alternate, whoſe Baſe fits cloſe to the 
Stalk ; they are bairy, and of a light green. The Flow- 
ers are produced ſingly between the Leaves at the End 
of the Branches ; they are of a purple Colour, and in 


Shape much like thoſe of the 5th Sort. Theſe appear 
in May and June, and the Seeds ripen about 6 Weeks 


after. 


It is propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown in 
Pots filled with light ſandy Earth ſoon after they are 
ripe. Theſe may be expoſed to the open Air till the 
Beginning of Odlober, when the Pots ſhould be placed 
under a Frame, to guard them from Froſt ; but in mild 
Weather, they ſhould have the free Air, to prevent the 
Seeds from vegetating till the Winter is paſt ; for if the 


Plants come up at that Seaſon, their Stems will be weak - 


and full of Juice, and very liable to fot with Damps 
therefore it is much better if the Plants do not come 
up till toward March, which is the uſual Time of their 
appearing, when the Seeds are not forced by Warmth. 
When they are fit to remove, they ſhould be each plant- 
ed into a ſmall Pot filled with light Earth, and placed 
under a Frame to forward their putting out new Roots; 
then they ſhould be gradually inured to bear the open 
Air, and the latter End of ay placed abroad in a ſhel- 
tered Situation to remain till the Beginning of Ofober, 
at which Time they muſt be removed into an airy Glaſs 
Caſe, where they may enjoy the Sun and have free Air 
in mild Weather. During the Winter Seaſon, theſe 
Plants muſt be ſparingly watered; for as their Stems 
are ſucculent, much Moiſture will cauſe them to rot. 
In Summer they ſhould be ſet abroad in a ſheltered Si- 
tuation, and treated in the ſame Manner as other Plants 
from the ſame Country. | 

EDERA QUINQUEFOLIA. See Vitis. 

EDGINGS. The beſt and moſt durable Plant for 
Edgings in a Garden, is Box; which if well planted, and 
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rightly managed, will continue in Beauty ſeveral Years : 
The beſt Seaſon for planting this, is either in the Au- 
tumn, or very early in the Spring ; for if you plant it 
late, and the Seaſon ſhould prove hot and dry, it will 
be very ſubject to miſcarry, unleſs great Care be taken 
to ſupply it with Water. The beſt Sort for this Pur- 
poſe is the Dwarf Dutch Box. 

. Theſe Logings are only planted upon the Sides of 
Borders next Walks, and not (as the Faſhion was ſome 
Years ago) to plant the Edgings of Flower Beds, or the 
Edges of Fruit Borders, in the Middle of Gardens, un- 
leſs they have a Gravel Walk between them; which 
renders it proper to preſerve the Walks clean, by keep- 
ing the Earth of the Borders from waſhing down into 
the Walks in hard Rains. 

It was alſo the Practice formerly, to plant Edgings of 
divers Sorts of aro;natick Herbs, as 'Thyme, | 
Hyſſop, Lavender, Rue, &c. But theſe very ſoon grow 
woody, fo cannot be kept in due Compaſs, and in hard 
Winters they are often killed in Patches, whereby the 
Fdgings are rendered incomplete, they are now ſeldom 
uſed for this Purpoſe. 

Some People make Edgings of Daiſies, Thrift, Catch- 
fly, and other flowering Plants ; but theſe alſo require to 
be tranſplanted every 3 to have them handſome; 
for they ſoon grow out of Form, and are ſubject alſo to 
decay in Patches; there is not any Plant which ſo com- 
pletely anſwers the Deſign as the Dwarf Box, which is 
preferred to all others for this Purpoſe. 

EHRETIA. Trew. Tab. 25. Ceraſſe affinis, Sloan, 
Cat. 169. Baſtard Cherry Tree. 

The Charatlers are, 

The Flower bas a ſmall permanent Empalement of one 
Leaf; it bas Bell. ſbaped Petal, cut into fix Segments te 
the Middle which are reflexed, and 6 Stamina which are 
longer than the Petal, and ſpread open every Way, termi- 
nated by roundiſh Summits ; it has a roundiſh Germen ſup- 
porting a ſlender Style, crowned by an obtuſe Stigma. 
The Germen afterward becomes a ſucculent Berry with 
2 Cells, including 2 Stones, each baving 2 Kernels, which 
are convex on one Side, and plain on the other. 

We know but one Species of this Genus, viz. 

EnRETIA. This is the Ebretia fone alternis oblongis 


 acuminatis, ſpicd florum Jparſe petalis reflexis albis. Treu. 
alte 
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Tab. 25, Ebretia with alternate, oblong, acute- pointed 
Leaves, and ſparſed Spikes of Flowers, having white 
reflexed Petals; it is called Baſtard Cherry Free in 
the Weſt-Indies. 

This has a _— Trunk, which grows to the 
Size of a middling Pear Tree, covered with a gray fur- 
rowed Bark, and divides into m y Branches, which are 
garniſhed with oblong, acute*pointed, ſmooth Leaves, 
5 or 6 Inches long, and 2 and a Half broad, of a dark 
green Colour on their upper Side; they are placed al- 
ternate, having ſhort Foot Stalks. The Flowers are 
produced into Panicles at the End of the Branches; 
they are ſmall, white, and of one Petal, having a Bell- 
ſhaped Tube, but is cut into 6 Segments to the Middle 
which are reflexed; theſe are ſucceeded by ſmall, oval, 
ſucculentBerries containing one or two Stones; it grows 
in moſt Parts of the Iflands of the We/t-Indies. 

This is propagated by Seeds ſown in Pots, and plung- 
ed in a hot Bed of Tan; when the Plants come up they 

may 
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may be treated as the Malpigbia, to which the Reader 
is referred, to avoid Repetition. This Plant has pro- 
duced Flowers ſeveral Limes in the Chelſea Garden, 
but it has not perfected Fruit here. 

The Title of this Genus was given by the learned Dr. 
Trew of Nuremberg, in Honour of Mr. George Denis 
Ebret a curious Botaniſt, who ſent a Drawing of the 
Plant to the Doctor, taken from one of the Plants that 
flowered in the Chelſea Garden, from which he has pub- 
liſhed a curious Print in his 25th Table. 

ELAAGNUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 148. Tourn. Cor. 
53. Tab. 489. Oleaſter, or wild Olive. 

The Characters are, . 

The Flower hath a Bell-ſbaped Empalement of one Leaf, 
which is quadrifid, rough on the Outſide, but coloured with- 
in, It hath no Petals, but 4 ſhort Stamina which are in- 
ſerted in the Diviſions of the Empalement, and are termina- 
ted by oblong profirate Summits. At the Bottom is ſituated 
a roundiſh Cernien ſupporting a ſingle Style, crowned by a 
ſingle Stigma; the Germen becomes an obtuſe oval Fruit, 
with a Puncture at the Top, inclofing one obtuſe Nut. 

The Species are, 

1. ELxAOGNUsS aculeatus, foliis lanceolatis, Prickly 
wild Olive with Spear-ſhaped Leaves. This is the Elæ- 
agnus Orientalis latifolius, frudlu maximo, Turn. Cor. 
Eaſtern broad-leaved wild Olive, with a large Fruit. 

2. EL&AGNUs inermis, foliis lineari-lanceolatis. Wild 
Olive without Thorns, and narrow Spear-ſhaped Leaves. 
This is the Eleagnus Orientalis anguſlifolius, fructu par- 
vs oliveformi ſubdulci. Tourn, Eaſtern wild Olive, with 
narrow Leaves, and a ſmall ſweet Olive-ſhaped Fruit. 

3: ELxAGNUs folits ovatis. Prod. Leyd. 250. Wild 
Olive with oval Leaves. This is the Elæagnus foliis ro- 
tundis maculatis. Burm. Pl. Zeyl. 92. Wild Olive with 
round ſpotted Leaves. 

The 1ſt and 2d Sorts Dr. Tournefort found growing 
naturally in the Levant, and the firſt I take to be the 
common Sort, which grows naturally in Bohemia, of 
which I ſaw ſome Trees growing in the curious Gar- 
den of the late Dr. Beerbaave near Leyden. The Leaves 
of this Sort are not more than 2 Inches long, and about 
3 Quarters of an Inch broad in the Middle; they are 
white, and have a ſoft cottonyDown on their Surface ; at 
the Foot Stalk of every Leaf, there comes out a pretty 
long ſharp Thorn; as the Leaves are placed alternate 
on the Branches, the Spines come out on each Side juſt 
below the Foot Stalks of the Leaves, and are alternate- 
ly longer: The Flowers are ſmall, the Inſide of the 

mpalement is yellow, and they have a ſtrong Scent 
when fully open. 

The 2d Sort hath no Thorns, the Leaves are more 
than 3 Inches long, and not half an Inch broad; they 
are very ſoft, and have a ſhining Appearance like Sat- 
tin. The Flowers come out at the — Stalks of the 
Leaves, ſometimes ſingly, at other Times 2, and fre- 
quently 3 at the ſame Place; the Outſide of the Em- 
palement is ſilvery and ſtuded, the Inſide of a pale yel- 
low, having a very ſtrong Scent. This flowers in ls 
and ſometimes the Flowers are ſucceeded by Fruit. 
This is the Sort moſt common in the Engliſh Gardens. 

Theſe Plants may be propagated by laying down the 
young Shoots in Autumn, which will take Root in one 

ear, when they may be cut off from the old Trees, 
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and either tranſplanted into a Nurſery for 2 or 3 Years, 
to be trained up, or into the Places where they are to 
remain. The beſt Seaſon for tranſplanting theſe Tree; 
is the latter End of February, or Beginning of March ; 
though they may be removed at Micbaclmas, provided 
the Roots are mulched, to protect them from ſevere 


Froſt in Winter. Theſe Plants ſhould be placed 


where they may be ſcreened from ſtrong Winds, tor 
they grow very freely, and are very ſubject to be ſplit 
down by the Wind, it too much expoſed. 

Theſe Trees commonly grow to 12 or 14 Feet high, 
and when intermixed with other Trees of the ſame 
Growth, make a pretty Diverſity ; their Leaves being of 
a Silver Colour, are eaſily diſtinguiſhed at a Diſtance. 

The 3d Sort grows naturally at Ceylon, and in ſome 
other Parts of India. This is pretty rare at preſent in 
the Engliſh Gardens, but ſome — paſt there were ſe- 
veral pretty large Plants of it in the Garden at Hampton 
Court. This riſes with a woody Stem to the Height of 
8 or 9 Feet, dividing into many Branches, garniſhed 
with oval filvery Leaves, which have ſeveral irregular 
Spots of a dark Colour on their Surface ; they are placed 
al:ernately on the Branches, and continue all the Year. 
The Flowers I have not ſeen, though ſome of the 
Trees at Hampton Court produced Flowers, but I was 
not ſo lucky as to ſee them. 

This Sort requires a warm Stove in this Country, for 
it is too tender to live in the open Air, except for a 
ſhort Time in the warmeſt Part of Summer. 

The two 1ſt Sorts are extremely hardy, ſo are not in- 
jured hy the Froſt, but the Trees are not of very long 
Duration, therefore young Plants ſhould be raiſed once 
in 3 or 4 Years, to preſerve the Kinds. 

LATERIUM. See Momordica. 

FLATINE. See Linaria. 

ELECAMPANE. See Inula. 

ELEPHANTOPUS. Lin. Gen. Pl. 827. Vaill. 44. 
Par. 1719. Dill. Hort, Elb. Elephant's Foot. 

The Charafers are, 

There are many Flowers collected together in one common 
large Invalucrum which is permanent, and each Empale- 
ment contains 4 or 5 Florets ; the Flarett are tubulous and 
bermaphreadite ; they have one Petal, which it Tongue-ſhap- 
ed; the Brim is narrow, and divided into j equal Parts ; 
they bave 5 very ſbort bairy Stamina, terminated by cy- 
Indrical Summits. In the Bottom is ſituated an , Ger- 
men, ſupporting a ſlender Style, crowned by 2 ſlender Stig- 
mas ; the Germen becomes a ſingle compreſſed Seed crowned 
with Briſtlet, and fitting en a. Placenta incloſed in the 
Empalement. N 

The Species are, | 

1. ELxpHaNnToPvus foliis oblongis ſcabris. Hort, Clif. 
390. Elepbantopus with oblong rough Leaves. This is 
the Elepbantopus conyze folio. Vaill, Mem. Acad. Scien. 
1719. Elephant's Foot with a Flea-bane Leaf. 

2. ELEPHANTOPUs ai ovatis tamentofts. Gron. Virg. 
El:phantopus with oval woolly Leaves Elephantopus be- 
lenii folio, purpuraſcente ok Heut. M. Elephantopus 
with an Elecampane Leaf, and a purpliſh Flower. 

The iſt Sort grows naturally in both the Indies, I 
have received it from ſeveral Parts of America; this 
ſends out many oblong rough Leaves, which ſpread near 
the Ground, between theſe, in the Spring, arifes a 
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branching Stalk, little more than a Foot high. The 
Side Branches are ſhort, and generally terminated by 2 
Heads of Fiowers, each ſtanding upon a ſhort Foot Stalk. 
The Heads contain a great Number of hermaphrodite 
Florets, included in a common Involucrum, compoſed 
of 4 oval Leaves, ending in acute Points. The Florets 
are of a pale purple Colour. They appear in July, but 
are rarely ſucceeded by Seeds in England. 

The 2d Sort grows naturally in South Carolina; the 
Plants of tliis have frequently come up as Weeds in the 
Farth, which has been ſent over from thence with other 

Plants; this hath ſeveral oval woolly Leaves, 4 Inches 
long, and 3 Inches broad, growing from the Root; 
theſe have many tranſverſe Nerves, running from the 
Mid-rib to the Sides; they ſpread flat on the Ground, 
and between theſe ariſe a ſtiff Stalk, about a Foot high, 
which divides into many Branches, each being termina- 
ted by 2 Flowers, compoſed of ſeveral Florets, incloſed 
in a four-leaved Involucrum ; 2 of theſe Leaves are al- 
ternately larger than the other. The Involucrum is longer 
than the Florets, ſo they do but juſt appear within the 2 


larger Leaves; the Flowers make no Appearance. They 


appear in July, but the Seeds never ripen here. 

The 1ſt Sort hath a perennial Root, but an annual 
Stalk. If this is — in Pots, and ſheltered in the 
Winter from Froſt, it may be preſerved ſeveral Years, 
and the Plants will annually flower; but the 2d Sort ſel- 
dom continues longer than two Years. 

Theſe Plants are propagated by Seeds, which ſhould 
be ſown on a hot Bed in Spring ; and when the Plants 
ade come up, they muſt be tranſplanted into Pots filled 
with freſh light Earth, and plunged into a hot Bed of 
Tanners Bark, obſerving to water and ſhade them until 
they have taken Root; then you ſhould let them have 
a large Share of freſh Air in warm Weather, and fre- 
quently refreſh them with Water, 

_ ELEPHAS. See Rhinanthus. 
ELICHR YSUM. See Gnaphalium. 
ELLISIA. Brown. Hift. Jam. 262. 

The Charaters are, 

The Flower bas a ſmall cylindrical Empalement of one 
Leaf, indented in 5 Parts at the Brim , it has one tubu- 
hous Petal which is curved, the Brim is cut into 5 almoſt 
equal Segments which ſpread open ; it bas 4 Stamina, 2 of 
which are longer than the other, terminated by roundiſh 
Summits, and a roundiſh Germen, ſupporting a ſingle Style 
crowned by a thick Stigma. The Germen becomes a roundiſb 
Berry crowned by the Empalement, incloſing 8 Nuts, 
which have 2 Celli, with one angular Seed in each, 

The CharaQers of the Flowers are copied from Dr. 


Brown's Hiſtory of Jamaica, having never ſeen them 
myſelf; 1 — <A ran of the Plants in the Chelſea 


Garden near 20 Years, yet none of them have yet 


produced Flowers; but I have ſome Specimens of the 
Fruit from which they were raiſed, in my Collection. 
We have but one Species of this Genus, vl. 
EI LIs 14. We have no Engliſh Name for this Plant; 
it was titled by Dr. Brown in Honour of Mr. Ellis, 
who has publiſhed ſome Obſervations on marine Pro- 


duAions of a Plant-like Nature. 


This gm naturally in Jamiaca, and other Iflands 


in the Nl. Indies; it has 4 ſhrubby Stalk, which di- 


divided into 5 Parts, which is permanent. 
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vides into many flender angular Branches which are 
ligneous ; theſe are garniſhed with oval Leaves which 
ſtand oppoſite ; they are two Inches long, and an Inch 
and a Half broad; ſome of them are obtuſe, and others 
end in acute Points; they are ſawed on their Fdges to- 
ward the Top, and are of a light green Colour, when 
they are in the Stove; but in Summer, when they are 
expoſed to the open Air, they change black, and con- 
tinue ſo till after they have been ſome Time in the 
Stove again. The Flowers (according to Dr. Brown's 


Figure) are diſpoſed in looſe Spikes, which come out 


from the Wings, and alſo at the End of the Branches ; 
they are of the Lip, or, acccording to Tournefort, of 
the perſonated Kind, and are white. The Branches are 
armed at each Joint with 2 ſlender erect Thorns, which 
are ſituated oppoſite, immediately above the Leaves, 
and are unequal, being one longer than the other. 

This Plant is propagated by Cuttings, which put out 
Roots with great Facility; theſe may be cut off from 
the Plants during any of the Summer Months, and if 
they are planted in Pots filled with light Earth, plunged 
into a moderate hot Bed of Tan, and ſhaded from the 
Sun, they will ſoon take Root; when they begin to 
ſhoot, they ſhould have free Air admitted to them, and 
gradually hardened; then they ſhould be carefully ſepa- 
rated, and each planted in a ſmall Pot filled with-light 
Earth, placing them under Cover till they have taken 
new Root; then they may be removed into a warm 
ſheltered Situation, where they may remain till Au- 
tumn ; when they muſt be removed into the Stove, and 
during the Winter Seaſon ſhould have a temperate Heat, 
in which they thrive beſt; for when too tenderly treat- 
ed, their Shoots are weak, and ſubje& to be attacked 
by Vermin, nor will they live through the Winter in 
a Green-houſe. In Summer they ſhould be placed in 
the open Air in a warm ſheltered Situation; with this 
Management the Plants have ſucceeded beſt. 

ELM. See Ulmus. L 

EMERUS. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 650. Coronilla. Lin, 
Gen. Plant. 789. Scorpion Sena, vulgo. 

The Cbaradters are, 

The Flower hath a very ſhort Empalement of one Leaf, 
be Flower 
is of the Butterfly Kind. The Tails of the Petals are much 
longer than the Empalement. The Standard is narrow, and 
ſhorter than the Wings, over which it is arched. The 
Wings are large and concave. ' The Keel is un” 
and reflexed. There are 10 Stamina in each, one [of which 
flands ſeparate, the other q are jained ; theſe are ſituated 
in the Standard. In the Empalement is ſituated an oblong 
lender Germen, Supporting a ſlender Style, crowned by a 
taper Stigma, The Germen becomes a taper cylindrical 
Pod, ſwelling in thoſe Parts where the Seeds are lodged, 
which are alſo cylindrical. - 

The Specres are, 
t. EMmERus caule fruticoſo, pedunculis longioribus. 
Scorpion Sena with a ſhrubby Stalk, and longer Foot 
Stalks to the Flowers. 155 

2. EuxRus foliolis ebcordatir, pedunculis brevioribus, 
eaule fruticoſo. Scorpion Sena with long 3 
Leaves, ſhorter Foot Stalks to the Flowers, and a 

ſhrubby 
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ſhrubby Stalk. This is the Emerus minor. Tourn, Inſt. 
R. H. 650. Leſſer Scorpion Sena. 3 

3. EMERUs caule erecto, berbaceo, foliolis multijugatis, 
floribus fingularibus alaribus, ſiliguis longiſſimis ere#tis. 
Scorpion Sena with an ere& herbaceous Stalk, the 
Leaves compoſed of many Pair of Lobes, ſingle Flow- 
ers proceeding from the Sides of the Stalks, and very 
long ere& Pods. 

The iſt of theſe Shrubs is very common in all the 
Nurſeries near London; this riſes with weak ſhrubby 
Stalks to the Height of 8 or 9 Feet, dividing into many 
ſlender Branches, garniſhed with winged Leaves, com- 
poſed of 3 Pair of Lobes (or ſmall Leaves) terminated 
by an odd one. The Flowers come out upon long Foot 
Stalks from the Side of the Branches, 2 or 3 of theſe 
Foot Stalks ariſing from the ſame Point; each of theſe 
ſuſtains 2, 3, or 4 yellow Buterfly Flowers; theſe ap- 

in May, and are frequently ſucceeded by long flen- 
der Pods, which are taper, ſwelling in thoſe Parts 
where the Seeds are lodged, and hang downward ; 
theſe Shrubs continue long in flower, eſpecially in cool 
Seaſons, and frequently flower again in Autumn, which 
renders them valuable. ; 

The 2d Sort riſes with many ſhrubby Stalks like the 
iſt, but not more than half the Height; this hath larger 
Leaves, which are of an oblong Heart-ſhape. The 
Flowers are. rather larger than thoſe of the firſt, and 
ſtand upon ſhorter Foot Stalks; theſe Differences hold 
in the Plants raiſed from Seeds; therefore I think 
they may be allowed to ſtand as diſtinct Species, though 
there is a great Likeneſs at firſt Sight in them. 

The Leaves of theſe Shrubs, when fermented in a Vat, 
in the ſame Manner as is practiſed with the Indigo 
Plants, will afford a Dye, very near to that of Indigo, 
but whether it will anſwer the ſame Purpoſes, is not 
yet certain, or whether it may be worth cultivating for 
that Purpoſe, either here or Abroad, is what. we cannot 
yet determine; but there is ſo great Affinity between 
theſe Plants, and thoſe of the Indigo in their generical 
Characters; that Dr. Tournefort, and ſeveral other Bo- 
taniſts, have ranged them in the ſame Genus. 

- Theſe Shrubs are eaſily propagated by ſowing their 
Seeds (which they commonly produce in great Plenty) 
in March, upon a Bed of light ſandy Earth, obſerving 
to keep the Bed clear from Weeds; and in very dry 
Weather you muſt often refreſh the Bed with Water, 
which ſhould be given carefully, leſt the Seeds ſhould 
be waſhed out of the Ground by haſty Watering. When 
the Plants are come up, they muſt be kept clean from 
Weeds, and in very dry Weather, if they are watered, it 
will promote their Growth, and the Michaelmas follow- 
ing (if your Plants have thriven well) you may draw out 
the largeſt, which may be tranſplanted into a Nurſery, 
at 3 Feet Diſtance Row from Row, and one Foot aſun- 
der in the Rows. This will give Room to thoſe Plants 
which are left to grow in the Seed Bed, in which Place 
they may remain another Year, when they will alſo be 
fit to tranſplant into a Nurſery, where they ſhould be 2 
Years, when they will be fit to plant out, where they 
are to remain for good; in doing of which, you ſhould 


be careful in taking them up, not to break or wound 


the Roots, nor ſhould they remain too long in the Nur- 
ſery before they are tranſplanted, for they are ſubject to 
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ſhoot downright Roots, which, when cut off, often- 
times proves the Death of the 'Tree. In all other Re- 
ſpects it muſt be treated like other flowering Shrubs, 
among which, this is commonly fold at the Nurſeries. 
It may alſo be propagated by laying down the tender 
Branches, which will take Root in about a Year's Time, 
and may then be tranſplanted into a Nurſery, and ma- 
naged as the ſeedling Plants. | 

The 3d Sort grows naturally in the We/t-Indies, 
where Plumier firſt diſcovered it in the French Settle- 
ments, but it was found growing in Plenty, at La Vera 
Cruz, by the late Dr. Houſtoun, who ſent me the Seeds, 
which ſucceeded in the Chelſea Garden, where the Plants 
flowered, but did not perfect their Seeds, and the Plants 
being annual, the Species was loſt here. This riſes with 
a round herbaceous Stalk, 3 Feet high, garniſhed at 
each Joint, with one long winged Leaf, compoſed of 
about 20 Pair of Lobes, terminated by an odd one ; 
theſe have obtuſe Points, and are of a deep green. 
The Flowers come out ſingly from the Side of the' 
Stalk, immediately above the Foot Stalk of the Leaves, 
ſtanding upon flender Foot Stalks 2 Inches long ; they 
are larger than thoſe of either of the former Sorts, 
and are of a pale yellow Colour; theſe are ſucceeded 
by flender compreſſed Pods, which are more than 6 
Inches long, having a Border on each Side, and a Swel- 
ling where each Seed is lodged. 

This is an annual Plant, whoſe Seeds muſt be ſown. 
on a hot Bed in the Spring, and when thePlants are fit to 
remove, they ſhould be each planted in a ſmall Pot filled 
with light Kitchen Garden Earth, and plunged into a 
moderate hot Bed of Tanners Bark, ſhading them from 
the Sun, until they have taken new Root, then they 
muſt be treated in the ſame Manner as other exoticks 
from thoſe warm Countries, If theſe Plants are brought 
forward in Spring, and kept under a deep Frame 
in a Tan Bed, or plunged into the Bark Bed in 
the Stove, when they are grown too tall to remain 
under common Frames; they will ripen Seeds in Eng- 
land, tor thoſe Seeds which I received did not arrive 
here till May, and yet thoſe Plants flowered well in Au- 
guft, but the Autumn coming on ſoon after, prevented 
their perfeQting Sceds, and that Part of the Seed which 
I reſerved till the next Year, did not grow. 

EMPETRUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 977. Tourn. Inſt. R. 
H. 579. Tab. 421. Black-berried Heath. 

The Charaders are, 

It bath male and female Flowers en different Plants; 
the male Flowers bave a 3 pointed Empalement, which is 
permanent; they bave 3 oblong Petals, which are narrow 
at tbeir Baſe, and 3 long | hanging Stamina, which are 
hairy, terminated by ſbort two-painted Summits, which 
ſtand eref. The female Fuerst have the ſame Empalement 
and Petals as the male, but no Stamina. In the Center is 
ſituated a depreſſed Germen, ſupporting 9 reflexed ſpread- 
ing Stigmas. The Germen becomes a depreſſed round Berry 
of one Cell, RE 9 Seeds placed circularly. 

We have but one Species of this Genus, viz. 

EmPETRUM procumbens, Hort. Cliff. 470. Trailing 
Berry-bearing Heath. "his is the Empetrum montanum, 
fruddu nigro. Tourn. Black-berried Heath, Crow Berries, 
or Crake Beriies. 28 

This little Shrub grows wild upon the Mountains of 
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Staffordſhire, Derbyſbire, and 1 orkſhire, and is ſeldom 
propagated in Gardens, unleſs for Variety; but it may 
be cultivated in ſhady Places, and will thrive very well 
in Gardens, where the Soil is ſtiff, The Plants thould 
be procured from the Places where they grow natural- 
ly, for the Seeeds remain a Year in the Ground before 
they vegetate, and afterward are very flow in their 
Growth, ſo they are not worth the Trouble of cultiva- 
ting from Seeds. If the Plants are planted on a moiſt 
boggy Soil in Autumn, they will get Roots in the 
Winter, and will require no - farther = than to clear 
them from Weeds; theſe Shrubs commonly grow up- 
on the Tops of wild Mountains, where the Soil is ge- 
nerally peaty, and full of Bogs; the Heath Cocks feed 
much upon the Berries of this Plant; ſo that where- 
ever there is Plenty of theſe low Shrubs, there are com- 
monly many of theſe Fowls to be found. ; 

EMUSCATION, the Clearing a Tree of Moſs, Lat. 

ENUCLEATION, a Taking out the Nut or Ker- 
nel of any Fruit, Lat. 

ENULA CAMPANA. See Inula. 

EPHEDRA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 1007. Tourn. Inſt. 

663. Tab. 477. Shrubby Horſe Tail, vu/ge. 
The Cbaradters are, ; 

It bath male and female Flowers in different Plants ; 
the male Flowers are collected in Katkins, which are ſcaly, 
under each Scale is a ſingle Flower ; theſe bave no Petals, 
but 7 Stamina, which are joined in Form of a Column, and 
are terminated by roundiſh Summits. The female Flowers 
have an oval Perianthium, compoſed of froe Series of Leaves, 
which alternately lie over the Diviſions of the lower Range; 
theſe bave ng Petals, but have 2 oval Germina, fitting up- 
on the Perianthium, ſupporting fbort Styles, crowned by 
ingle Stigmas. The Germina Fonds turn to oval Ber- 
riet, each baving two Seeds. 

We have but one Species of this Genus, viz. 

EPHEDRA pedunculis ofpaſitis, amentis geminis, Hort. 

C] f. 465. Shrubby Horſe Tail with oppoſite Foot 
Stalks, and twin Katkins. This is the Ephedra mari- 
tima minor. Tourn. Leſſer Sea Horſe Tail. ; 
This is a low ſhrubby Plant, which grows naturally 
upon the Rocks by the Sea, in the South of France, in 
Spain, and Italy; it is alſo preſerved in ſeveral Gardens 
for Variety, but has little Beauty. This hath a low 
ſhrubby Stalk, which puts out a few ſhort Branches, 
riſing about 2 Feet high, which have many protuberant 
Joints, at which come ont ſeveral narrow ruſhy Leaves, 
like thoſe of the Horſe Tail, which continue green all 
the Year; the Plants rarely flower in this Country. 

It may be propagated by Offsets, which the Plants 

ſend forth in great Plenty, for the Roots creep under 
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neut; the outer is compoſed of 3, and the inner of one 
Leaf, divided at the Top into 5 Parts. The Flower is of 
the Salver Shape, with one Petal having a cylindrical Tube, 
which is longer than the Empalement, and hairy within, 
The Brim is cut into 5 Parts, which ſpread open. It hath 
10 ſlender Stamina the Length of the Tube, which are 
fixed to the Baſe of the Petal, and are terminated by ob- 
long Summits. In the Center is fituated a globular bairy 
Germen, crowned by an obtuſe quinquefid Stigma. The 
Germen becomes a depreſſed, baif globular, 5 cornered 
Fruit, baving 5 Cells, opening with 5 Valves, containing 
ſeveral Seeds. 

We know but one Species of this Genus, viz. 
Eric A. Lin. Gen. Plant. 486. Trailing Arbutus. 
This Plant grows naturally in North America, from 

whence it has been introduced to the Engliſh Gardens, It 
is a low Plant with a trailing ſhrubby - Stalk, which 
puts out Roots at the Joints, and multiplies very faſt. 
The Stalks are garniſhed with oblong rough Leaves, 
waved on their Edges. The Flowers are produced at 
the End of the Branches, in looſe Bunches; theſe are 
white, and divided at the Top into 5 acute Segments, 
which ſpread open in Form of a Star. It flowers in 
July, but doth not produce Fruit in England. 

The Plants are —_ propagated by their trailing 
Stalks, which put out Roots at the Joints, ſo may be 
cut off from the old Plant, and placed in a ſhady Situa- 
tion, and a moiſt Soil; the beſt Time for this is in Au- 
tumn, that the Plants may be well rooted before the 
Spring. If the Winter ſhould prove very ſevere, it will 
be proper to lay a few dried Leaves, or ſome light Co- 
vering over them, which will prevent their being injur- 
ed by Froſt ; after they are well rooted, they require no 
other Care but to keep them clean from Weeds. 

EPILOBIUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 426. Chamenerion, 
Tourn. Inſt. Willow Herb, or French Willow. 

The Charaders are, | 
The Empalement of the Flower is compoſed of 4 ablong 

pointed Leaves, which are coloured. The Flower bath 4 
bordered Petals, which ſpread open, and 8 Stamina, 
which are alternately ſborter, terminated by oval com- 
preſſed Summits. Below the Flower is ſituated a long cy- 
lindrical Germen, ſupporting a ſlender Style, crowned by 
an obtuſe quadrifid Stigma. The Germen becomes a long 
cylindrical furrowed Capſule, with 5 Cells filled with ob- 
long Seeds crowned with Down. 

The Species are, 

1. EeiLosBiuM folits lanceolatis integerrimis, Lin. 
Hort. Cliff. Epilabium with Spear-ſhaped Leaves, which 
are entire. This is the Chamenerion > Ar vulgare. 
Tourn, Common broad-leaved Willow Herb, or French 
Willow. 
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| Ground, and fend forth Suckers, which may be taken = ; ; : ur 
[| off and tranſplanted in Spring. They love a pretty moiſt 2. Eeit.oB1UM foliis oppoſitis lanceolatis ſerratis. Lin. in 
| ſtrong Soil, and endure the Cold of our ordinary Win- Hort. Cliff. 145. Epilobium with oppoſite Spear-ſhaped gr 
\F ters very well in the open Air.. Some of theſe Plants Leaves, which are ſawed on their Edges. This is the th 
4 were ſormerly preſerved in Pots, and houſed in Win- Chamænerion. villeſum, magns flore purpureo. Journ. Inſt. W. 
þ ter; but by later Experience they are found to thrive R. H. 303. Hoary Willow Herb with a large Flower, of 
HY better in the full Ground, commonly called Codlins and Cream. L. 
| EPHEMERUM. . See Tradeſcantia. | There are ſeveral other Species of this Genus, ſome dif 
EPIGAA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 486. Memecylum. Mitch. of which grow naturally in ſhady Woods, and moiſt thi 

— 13. Trailing Arbutus. | + Places, in moſt Parts of England, where they are trou- on 
| | | The Chara#ers are, | bleſome Weeds, ſo are ſeldom admitted into Gardens. ing 
| | | The Heuer hath a double Empalement, which is perma- The 16 Cort here mentioned was formerly planted; Le 
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in Gardens, for the Beauty of its Flowers; but as it 
uſually ſpreads far by the creeping Roots, and over-runs 
all the neighbouring Plants, it has been caſt out of 
moſt Gardens, but in ſome low moiſt Places, or in 
great Shade, if there was a Place aſſigned for this Plant, 
it will make a good Appearance when it is in Flower, 
and theſe Flowers are very proper to cut for Baſons to 
adorn Chimnies in the Summer Seaſon. This uſually 
grows about 4 Feet high, with ſlender ſtiff Branches be- 
ſet with Leaves, reſembling thoſe of the Willow, trom 
whence it had the Name ot Willow Herb, or French 
Willow. On the upper Part of the Stalks the Flowers 
are produced in long Spikes, which are of a fine Peach 
Colour; and, if the Seaſon is not very hot, they will 
continue near a Month in Beauty. This Sort is found 
wild in divers Parts of England, but ſeveral Botaniſts 
have ſuppoſed it was only found in ſuch Places where 
the Plants had been caſt out of Gardens; however, I 
think it muſt be allowed to be a Native of this Coun- 
try, ſince it is found in great Plenty in Woods at a 
great Diſtance from any Habitation, particularly in 
Charlton Foreſt, and other Weods in Suſſex. It is a great 
Creeper at the Root, ſo may be eaſily propagated. 

There is a Variety of this with white Flowers, which 
is planted in Gardens, but differs only in the Colour 
of the Flower; however ſome are fond of propagating 
theſe Varieties, for which Reaſon I mentioned it here. 

The 2d Sort is found wild by the Side of Ditches 
and Rivers in many Parts of England; this Plant grows 
about 3 Feet high, and produces its Flowers on the Top 
of the Stalks, but theſe are much leſs beautiful than 
thoſe of the 1ſt; and the Plant, being a great Rambler 
at the Root, is never admitted into Gardens. The 
Leaves of this Plant being rubbed, emit a Scent like 
ſcalded Apples, from whence ſome have given the Name 
of Codlins and Cream to this Plant. 

EPIMEDIUM. Lin. Gen. Flant. 138. Tourn. Inſt. 
R. H. 232. Tab. 117. Raii. Meth. Pl. 129. Barrenwort. 

The Charaters are, 
The Flower bath a three-l-aved Empalement, tobich falls 


eff. It hath 4 obtuſe oval Petals, which are concave, and 


ſpread open, and 4 Nedtariums which are Cup-ſhaped, ob- 
tuſe at the Bottom, and as large as the Petals. It bath 4 
Stamina, terminated by ablong, ere, bilxcular Summits. 
The oblong Germen is ſituated at the Bottom, ſupporting a 
ſhort Style, crowned by a ſingle Stigma. The Germen af 
terward becomes an oblong pointed Pod, with ane Cell, open- 
ing with two Valves, incleſing many oblong Seeds. 

This Plant hath a creeping Root, from which ariſe 
many Stalks about 9 Inches high, divided at the Top 
into 3, each of which is again divided into 3 ſmaller ; 
upon each of theſe ſtands a ſtiff Heart-ſhaped Leaf, end- 
ing ina Point, of a pale green on the upper Side, but 
gray on the under. A little below the firſt Diviſion of 
the Stalk, comes out the Foot Stalk of the Flowers, 
which is near 6 Inches long, dividing into ſmaller, each 
of theſe ſuſtaining 3 Flowers; theſe are compoſed of 4 
Leaves, placed in Form of a Croſs, they are of a red- 
diſh Colour, with yellow Stripes on the Border. In 
the Center of the Flower ariſes the Style, fituated up- 
on the Germen, which turns to a ſlender Pod, contain- 
ing many oblong Seeds. It flowers in May, and the 
Leaves decay in Autumn, but ſeldom ripens Seeds with 
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us; this may be owing to its ſpreading Roots, which 
exhauſt the Nouriſhment from the Flowers and Fruit, 
as is frequently obſerved in many other Plants. The 
Roots, if planted in a good Border, ſhould be every 
Year reduced, fo as to keep them within Bounds, other- 
wiſe they will ſpread and interfere with the ncighbour- 
ing Plants. 

EPIPHY LLOSPERMOUS PLANTS [of in}, up- 
on, ®var, a Leaf, and Enizua, Gr. Seed, ] tuch Plants 
as bear their Seeds on the Back of their Leaves, the 
ſame as Capillaries. | 

EQUISETUM, Horſe-Tail. There are ſeveral Spe- 
cies of this Plant, which are found in Exgland, on the 
Sides of Ditches, or in ſhady Woods; but as they are 
never cultivated in Gardens, I ſhall paſs them over in 
this Place. 

ERANTHEMUM. See Adonis. 

ERICA. Lin. Gen, Plant. 435. Tourn. Infl, R. H. 
602. Tab. 373. Heath; in French, Bruyere. 

The Characters are, 

The Flower hath a coloured permanent Empalement of 
4 oval eret Leaves. It bath ane ſwelling Petal, which is 
ere} and quadrifid, and $ hairy Stamina, which are fixed 
to the Receptacle, and terminated by bifid Summits. In the 
Bottom is ſituated the roundiſh Germen, ſupporting a de- 


lining Style, which is longer than the Stamina, crowned - 


by a 4 cornered Stigma, The Germen afterward bec:mes 
a round Capſule, having 4 Celli, filled with ſmall Seeds. 
The Species are, 
1. Erica antberis bicarnibus incluſts, cerellis inæguali- 
bus, campanulatis mediocribus foliis appoſitis ſagittatis. Lin, 


Sp. Plant. 352. Heath with two Horns including the 


Summits, Bell-ſhaped unequal Petals, and middling Ar- 
row- pointed Leaves placed oppofite. This is the Erica 
vulgaris glabra. C. B. Common ſmooth Heath. 

2. Lic antheris bifidis ſimplicibus exſertit, corllis 
campanulatis longioribus, faliis quinis linearibus patentibus, 
Lin. Sb. Plant. 35 5. Heath with a ſingle bifid Summit 
ſtanding out, a longer Bell-ſhaped Petal, and five nar- 
row {preading Leaves. This is the Erica foltis cridis, 
multi//;ra. J. B. Pine-leaved Heath with many Flowers. 

3. Erica antheris bicernibus incluſit, corollis ovatis ra- 
cemoſic, foliis ternis glabris lincaribus, Ein. Sp. Plant. 352. 
Heath with two Horns including the Summits, oval 
branchy Petals, and three long narrow ſmooth Leaves. 
This is the Erica bumilis, cortice cinereo, arbuti flore. 
C. B. P. 486. Dwarf Heath with an Aſh-colouredBark, 
and Strawberry Tree Flower. 

4. Erica anthberis fimplicibus inclufis, corallis ovatis ir- 
regularibus, floribus termracemoſis, foliis ternis ciliatis. 
Lefl. Epiſt. 2. p. 9. Lin. Sp. Plant. 354. Heath with 
ſingle Summits, oval irregular Petals, triple branching 
Flowers, and hairy Leaves placed by Threes. 

Theſe Plants grow wild upon barren uncultivated 
Places, in divers Parts of Eng/and; but notwithſtand- 
ing their Commonneſs, yet they deſerve a place in ſmall 
Quarters of humble flowering Shrubs, where, by the 
Beauty and long Continuance of their Flowers, together 
with their Diverſity of the Leaves, they make an 
agreeable Variety. 

Theſe are ſeldom propagated in Gardens, and fo not 
to be had from the Nurſeries, but may be taken up, 


with a Ball of Earth to their Roots, from the natorat 
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Places of their Growth in Autumn, and may be tranſ- 
planted into the Garden. The Soil where they are 
planted ſhould not be dunged, nor ſhould you beſtow 
any other Culture on them, than clearing them from 
Weeds; for the leis the Ground is dug, the better theſe 
will thrive; for they commonly ſhoot their Roots near 
the Surface, which, in digging, are ſubje& to be hurt, 
whereby the Plant is often deſtroyed ; theſe may alſo 
be propagated by Seeds, but this being a tedious Me- 
thod, the other is much preferable to it. g 

ERICA BACCIFERA. Sve Empetrum. | 

ERIGERON. Lin. Gen. Plant. 835. - Senecionis. Sp. 
Dil. Conyzella. Dill. Groundſel. 

The Characters are, 5 

It hath a compound radicated Flower, compoſed of many 
hermaphrodite Florets, which form the Diſt, and female _ 
Florets, which make the Rays; theſe are contained in one «b- 
lang ſcaly Empalement. The bermapbrodite Florets are Fun- 
nel-ſhaped, and cut at Top into 5 Parts ; theſe bave 5 haxey 


Stamina, terminated by cylindrical Summits ; they have 4 
ſmall Germen, crowned with Down, longer than the Petal. 


On the Germen ſits e Style the Length of the Down, 
erowned by 2 oblong Stigmas ; the Germen becomes a ſmall 
oblong Seed, crowned with long Down. The female half 
Florets, which compoſe the Rays, bave one Side of their 
Petals ſtretebed out like a Tongue; theſe have no Stamina, 
but a ſmall downy Germen, ſupporting a ſlender Style, 
which is hairy, crowned by 2 ſlender Stigmas. The Ger- 
men becomes a Seed like the bermaphrodrite Florets. 
The Species are, 

1. EIGEN Ow pedunculis unifloris lateralibus, calycibus 
fſquarroſis. Hort, Upſ. 258. Groundſel with one Flower 
on a Foot Stalk, proceeding from the Side of the Stalk, 
and a rough Empalement. This is the Conyza mas Theo- 
pbraſti, major Dioſcoridis. C. B. P. Male Fleabane of 
Theopbraſtus, greater Fleabane of Dioſcorides. 

2. ERIGERON pedunculis alternis, unifloris. Hort. Cliff. 
Groundſel with alternate Foot Stalks having one Flower. 
This is the Conyza cærulea acris. Blue acrid Fleabane. 

3. ExiGtron foliis baſi revolutis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 863. 
Groundſel whoſe Leaves are curved at their Baſe. This 
is the Senecio Bonarienſis purpuraſcens, foliis imis coronapi. 
Hort. Elth. 344. Purpliſh Groundſel of Buenos Ayres, 
with under Leaves like Hartſhorn Plantain. 

4. Eg1GERoN caule floribuſque paniculatis. Hort. Cliff. 
407. Groundſel with a paniculated Stalk and Flowers. 
This is the Virga auree Virginian annua. Zan, Hiſt. 205. 
Annual Virginia Golden Rod. 

5. ERIOERON caule ſubbifloro, calyce ſubbirſuto Lin. 
Sp. Plani. 864. Grounſel with two Flowers on a Stalk, 
and hairy Empalements. This is the Conyza cerulea 
Alpina. C. B. P. 265. Blue Alpine Fleabane. 

The iſt Sort grows naturally in the South of France 


and in Italy; this hath a perennial Root, from which 


ariſe ſeveral] upright Stalks near 3 Feet high, garniſhed 
with oblong oval Leaves which are hairy, and fit cloſe to 
the Stalk ; they are placed alternate, and are 4 Inches 
Ing, and 2 broad in the Middle; theſe in warm Wea- 
ther ſweat out a clammy juice. The Flowers are pro- 
duced ſingle upon pretty long Foot Salks, ſome ariſing 
trom the Side of- the Stalk, and others terminate it ; 
they are yellow, and have an agreeable Odour. They 
fower in July, and the Secds ripen in Autumn, 
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This Plant is propagated by Seeds, which, if ſown in 
Autumn, will more certainly ſucceed, than thoſe ſown 
in Spring. When the Plants come up, they ſhould be 
thinned if too cloſe, and kept clean from Weeds till 
Autumn, when they ſhould be tranſplanted where they 
are to remain. They delight in a-dry Soil, and ſunny 
Expoſure, The 2d Year the Plants will flower and 

rfect Seeds, but the Roots will continue ſeveral Years, 
and annually produce their Flowers and Seeds, 

The other 4 Sorts are preſerved in Botanick Gardens 
for Variety, but are ſeldom admitted into Gardens for 
Pleaſure, The 5th Sort is a perennial Plant, which 
grows naturally on the Alps, and may be propagated by 
Seeds in the ſame Manner as the firſt Sort, but ſhould 
have a ſhady Situation, and a moiſt Soil. 

The others are annual Plants, which, if once admit- 
ted into a Garden, and ſuffered to ſcatter their Seeds, will 
become very troubleſome Weeds there. 

ERINUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 689. Ageratum. Tourn. 

The Charafer:s are, | 

The Flower bath a permanent Empalement, compoſed of 
5 equal Leaves, it hath one Petal which is tubulous, and 
of. the ringent Kind, cut into 5 eqnal Segments which ſpread 
open, 3 flanding upward form the upper Lip, and 2 turn 
downward. It hath 4 Stamina ſituated within the Tube, 
2 of which are a little longer than the other, terminated by 
ſmall Summits. In the Bottom of the Tube is the oval Ger- 
men, ſupporting a ſhort Style, crewned by a Head-ſbaped 
Stigma. The Germen becomes an oval Capſule, covered by 
the Empalement, having 2 Cells filled with ſmall Seeds. 

'The Species are, 

1. Exinus floribus racemoſis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 630. Erinus 
with branching Flowers. This is the Ageratum ſerra- 
tum Alpinum glabrum, flore purpuraſcente. Tourn. Smooth 
ſawed Alpine Ageratum, having a purpliſh Flower, 

2. ERinus 8 caulibus procumbentibus, floribus 
ſelſililus axillaribus. Woolly Erinus with trailing Stalks, 
and Flowers fitting cloſe to their Sides. This is the 
Ageratum Americanum procumbens, gnaphalii facie, flori- 
bus ad foliorum nodes. Trailing American Ageratum with 
the Appearance of Cudweed, and Flowers growing at 
the Knots of the Leaves. 

3- Erxinvs caule erecto, foliis lanceolatis oppoſutis, flo- 
ribus lax# ſpicatis terminalibus. Erinus with an upright 
Stalk, Spear-ſhaped Leaves placed oppoſite, and Flow- 
ers growing in looſe Spikes, terminating the Stalks. This 
is the Ageratum Americanum —— - vary. fore pur- 
pureo. Houſt. MJ. Upright American Ageratum with Spikes 
of purple Flowers. | 

4. ExIN us caule ereHo fruticeſo, foliis ovato-lanceola- 
tis ſerratis, alternis, flaribus axillaribus. Erinus with a 
ſhrubby erect Stalk, oval Spear-ſhaped ſawed Leaves, 
placed alternate, and Flowers on the Sides of the Stalk. 
This is the Ageratum fruteſcens, foliis dentatis latioribus, 
villoſum. Houſt, Mſſ. Shrubby hoary American Ageratum 
with broad indented Leaves. | 

5. Erinus caule rameſo procumbente, ſoliis ovatis ſer- 
ratis glabris oppoſitis, floribus verticillatis, - Erinus with a 
branching trailing Stalk, oval, ſmooth, ſawed Leaves 
placed oppoſite, and Flowers growing in W horls round 
the Stalks. Ageratum Americanum pracumbent, foliis ſub- 
rotundis ſerratis glabris. Houft. MJ. Trailing American 
Ageratum with roundiſh, ſmooth, ſawed Leaves. 

| 6. Erxixvus 
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6. ErixNus caulibus procumbentibus, folits ovatis gla- 
bris, floribus fingulis alaribus, pedunculis longioribus. Eri- 
nus with trailing Stalks, oval ſmooth Leaves, and ſingle 
Flowers on the Sides of the Stalks, having longer Foot 
Stalks. This is the Ageratum Americanum, procumbens, 
glabrum, floribus luteis, longis pediculis inſidentibus. Houſt. 
MY]. Smooth trailing American Ageratum, with yellow 
Flowers fitting upon long Foot Stalks. 

The 1 Sort grows natually on the Alps and Helvetian 
Mountains; this is a very low Plant, whoſe Leaves lie 
cloſe to the Ground, growing in cloſe Tufts; they are 
about Half an Inch long, and one Eighth of an Inch 
broad, ſawed on their Edges, and of a dark green; be- 
tween theſe ariſe the Flower Stalk, which is ſcarce 2 
Inches high, ſupporting a looſe Bunch of purple Flowers, 
which ſtand ere. Theſe appear in May, and ſometimes 
are ſucceeded by ripe Seeds in July. 

It is propagated by parting the Roots, the beſt Time 
for this is in Autumn; they muſt have a ſhady Situation, 
and a loamy Soil without Ds, for in rich Earth theſe 
Plants are very ſubject to rot. | 

The 2d Sort was ſent me by the late Dr. Houſtoun, 
from La Vera Cruz, where he found it growing natu- 
rally; this ſends out ſeveral trailing Stalks, about 6 
Inches long, cloſely garniſhed with ſmall oval Leaves, 
placed on every Side ; they are very white and woolly, 
and at the Joints juſt above the Leaves, come out the 
Flowers, ſitting very cloſe to the Stalks ; theſe are white, 
and are ſucceeded by round Capſules, having 2 Cells, 
filled with ſmall Seeds ; this Plant has great Reſem- 
blance at a diſtance to the Sea Cudweed. 

The 3d Sort was diſcovered in the ſame Country ; 
this hath an upright Stalk 2 Feet high, garniſhed-with 
Spear-ſhaped Leaves placed oppoſite, and toward the 
Top of the Stalk is produced two ſmaller Branches 
placed oppoſite, which ſtand erect; theſe, and the 
middle Stalk, are terminated by looſe Spikes of purple 
Flowers, ſucceeded by oval Veſſels filled with ſmall 


8. | 

The 4th Sort riſes with a ſhrubby Stalk about 4 Feet 
high, dividing into ſeveral ſmall Branches, which are 
hairy; theſe are garniſhed with oval Spear-ſhaped 
Leaves deeply ſawed on their Edges, placed alternate, 
and have pretty long Foot Stalks. The Flowers come 
come out from the Side of the Stalks, ſometimes ſingle, 
at other Times 2 or 3 at a Joint, ſitting pretty cloſe to 


the Stalks, they are white, and are ſuccceded by round 


Seed Veſſels, filled with ſmall Seeds. 
The 5th Sort ſends out many trailing ſmooth Stalks, 
which branch out very much on every Side ; they grow 
about 7 or 8 Inches long, and are garniſhed with ſmall 
oval Leaves placed oppoſite. The Flowers come out in 
Whorls, ſitting very cloſe to the Stalks, they are white, 
and make but little Appearance ; theſe are ſucceeded by 
round Capſules filled with ſmall Seeds. 4 

The 6th Sort ſends out ſeveral trailing Stalks about 
6 Inches long, which divide into many ſmaller Branches, 
garniſhed with ſmall oval Leaves, ſtanding oppoſite. 
The Flowers come out ſingly from the Side of the Stalk, 
of a bright yellow, and ſtand on long lender Foot Stalks, 
an are ſucceeded by oval Seed Veſlels filled with ſmall 

eds. 

The 4th Sort is a perennial ſhrubby Plant, which will 
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continue ſeveral Years, if kept in a warm Stove ; but 
the 2d, 3d, Stb, and 6th Sorts are annual, decaying 
ſoon after they have perfected their Seeds. 

Theſe are propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown 
in Pots filled with light Earth, and plunged into a mo- 
derate hot Bed, where ſometimes the Plants will come 
up in 5 or 6 Weeks; and at other Times the Seeds do 
not vegetate till the following Spring; this happens 
when they have been kept long after they were ga- 
thered. When the Plants are fit to remove, they ſhould 
be each planted in a ſmall Pot filled with light Earth, 
not too rich with Dung, and then plunged into a hot 
Bed of Tanners Bark ; when they have taken new 
Root, they ſhould be treated as other Plants from thoſe 
Countries, by admitting proper Air to them at all Times 
when the Weather is warm, and frequently refreſhing 
them with Water; with this Management the annual 
Sorts will flower in July and Auguſt and frequently ripen 
their Seeds in Autumn, if the Plants are brought for- 
ward early in Spring, otherwiſe the Winter will come on 
before their Secds ripen. | 

The ſhrubby Kind muſt be placed in the Bark Stove 
in Autumn, and during the Winter the Plants ſhould be 
frequently refreſhed with Water, but iti muſt not be gi- 
ven them in large Quantities, nor too often repeated in 
cold Weather, tor Moiſture will then deſtroy them; the 
2d Year the Plants will flower and perfeQ Seeds. 

ERIOCEPHALUS. Hoert. E1:6. 110. Lin. G. P. 890. 

The Characters are, 

It hath a radiated Flawer, compoſed of female half lo- 
reti which form the Rays, and bermapbradite Florete, 
which form the Diſk ;, theſe are included in one commen 
ſcaly Empalement.. The bermaphredite Flawers are Funnel- 
ſhaped, and cut iuto 5 Parts at the Brim, which fpread 
en; theſe have 5 fart bairy Stamina, terminated by 
cylindrical Summits ; they bade a ſmall naked Germen, 
ſupporting @ ſingle Style, cratoned by a pointed Stigma, 
theſe are barren. The ſemale Finwers bave their Petals 
ſtretched aut an one Side like a Tongue, and divided at the 
End int» 3 ſmall Lotes; theſe have no Stamina, but an 
eval naked Germen, <vith a jingle Stylez croawned by an in- 
flexed Stigma; theſe bave one naked Seed ſitting on the 
naked plaiu Receptacle, 

We hare but one Species of this Genus, viz. 

ErtocEPHAl.Us. Lin. Sp. Pl. 926. We have no 
Engliſh Title for it. This is the Eriocephalus ſempervirent, 

fotiis faſciculatis & digitatis. Hort, Elth. 132. Ever- 
2 Eriocephalus with fingered Leaves growing in 
unches. 

This Plant hath a ſhrubby Stalk, which riſes from 3 
to 4 Feet high, putting out many Side Branches the 
whole Length ; theſe are cloſely garniſhed with white 
woolly Leaves, which come out in Cluſters ; ſome of 
theſe are taper and entire, others are divided into 3 or 5 
Parts, which ſpread open like a Hand; they have a 
ſtrong Smell when bruiſed, approaching to that. of the 
Lavender Cotton, but not quite fo rank. The Flowers 
are produced in ſmall Cluſters at the Extremity of the 
Branches, ſtanding erect, they are tubulous. The fe- 
male Florets which compoſe the Rays, form a Hollow, 
in the Middle of which the Hermaphrodite Flowers are- 
ſituated which form the Diſk. The Border is white, 
with a little reddiſh Caſt on the Inſide, and the Diſk - 


— — 
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of a purpliſh Colour. The Flowers appear in Autumn, 
but do not ripen Seeds here. 

This Plant is propagated by Cuttings, which may be 
planted any Time from May, to the Middle of Auguſt, 
tor if they are planted later in the Seaſon, there will not 
be Time for them to get good Root before Winter; 
theſe Cuttings ſhould be planted in ſmall Pots filled with 
light Earth, and plunged into a very moderate hot Bed, 
where they ſhould be ſhaded from the Sun till they have 
taken Root; they muſt be refreſhed with Water 2 or 3 
Times a Week, but ſhould not have too much at each 
Time, for much Moiſture is very hurtful to them. 
When the Cuttings have taken Root, they ſhould be 
gradually inured to the open Air, to prevent their Shoots 
trom being drawn up weak; afterward they ſhould be 
removed into the open Air, and placed in a ſheltered Si- 
tuation, where they may remain till Ofober, when they 
mult be removed into an airy Glaſs Caſe, that they may 
have as much Sun as poſſible, and enjoy the free Air in 
mild Weather, but ſecured from Froſt and damp Air, 
either of which will ſoon deftroy them. During the 
Winter they muſt be ſparingly watered ; but, in the 
Summer, when the Plants are placed in the open Air, 
they will require to be frequently refreſhed with Water 
in hot Weather. | 

Theſe Plants retain their Leaves all the Year, ſo add 
to the Variety of Exoticks in the Winter Seaſon. 

ERUCA. Teurn. Inſt. R. H. 226. Tab. 111. Braſſica. 
Lin. Gen. 734. Rocket; in French, Roquette. 

The Charaters are, 

The Empalement is compoſed of 4 oblong Leaves, which 
fand eref, forming a Tube. The Flower bath 4 oblong 
Petals placed in Form of a Croſs, which are rounded at 
their Ends, where they are broad, but narrow at their Baſe, 
and are much longer than the Empalement. It bath 6 Sta- 
mina, 4 of which are a little langer than the Empalement ; 
the other 2 are ſborter, terminated by acute Summits. It 
hath an oblong taper Germen, ſupporting a ſhort Style, 


crowned by an obtuſe bifid Stigma. The Germen becomes 


a taper-cornered Fed with 2 Cells, filled with roundiſb 
Seeds. 
The Species are, 

1. Eguca foliis pinnato-laciniatis, laciniis exterioribus 
majoribus, Rocket with Wing-ſhaped jagged Leaves, 
whoſe outer Segments are the largeſt. This is the Eruca 
ſativa major annua, flare albo ſtriato. J. B. Greater 
Garden annual Rocket with a white ſtriped Flower. 

2. Exuca feliis lanceolatis, 8 caule 
nuds ſimplici. Rocket with Spear-ſhaped indented Leaves, 
and a naked ſingle Stalk, This is the Eruca bellidis folio, 
Mor. Hiſt. Rocket with a Daiſy Leaf. 

3. Exuca foliis pinnatis glabris, caule ramoſo, floribus 
terminalitus. Rocket with winged ſmooth Leaves, a 
branching Stalk terminated by Flowers. This is the 
Fruca tenuifolia perennis, flore lutes. J. B. 2. 861. Nar- 

row-leaved perennial Rocket with a yellow Flower. 

' 4. Eruca foliis dentato-pinnatifidis hirſut's, caule 
biſpido, ſiliguis lævibus. Rocket with indented, Wing- 
pointed, hairy Leaves, a rough Stalk, and ſmooth Pods, 
Eruca ſylveflris, major, lutea, caule aſpero. C. B. P. 
Greater wild Saffron- coloured Rocket with a roughStalk. 

5. Ervuca foliis pinnatis, foliolis lanceolatis pinnatifi- 
dis. Prod. Lryd, 342. Rocket with winged Leaves, 

whoſe Lobes are Spear-ſhaped, and Wing pointed. 
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as Tanacetifolia. H. R. Par. Rocket with a Tanſy 
caf, 

6. ERuca foliis finuato-pinnatis, ſeſſilibus, caule ra- 
moſo, Rocket with Wing-ſhaped ſinuated Leaves, ſit- 
ting cloſe to the Stalks, which are branching. This is 
the Eruca ſicula Burſæ paſtoris folio, C. B P. 98. Sicilian 
Rocket with a Shepherd's Purſe Leaf. 

The iſt Sort is an annual Plant, which was formerly 
much cultivated in Gardens as a Sallad Herb, but at 
preſent is little known, being long rejected on Account 
of its ſtrong ungrateſul Smell. It ſtands in the Liſt of 
medicinal Plants, but at preſent is ſeldom uſed, though 
it is reckoned a Provocative and a good Diuretick. It it 
is propagated for Sallads, the Seeds ſhould be ſown in 
Drills, as uſually practiſed for other ſmall Sallad Herbs; 
for it muſt be eaten young, otherwiſe it will be too ſtrong 
for moſt Palates. The Winter and Spring Seaſons are 
the Times when this Herb is uſed, for when it is ſown in 
the Summer, the Plants ſoon run up to Seed, and are 
then too rank. Where it is cultivated for the Seed, which 
is ſometimes uſed in Medicine, they ſhould be ſown in 
March, on an open Spot of Ground; and when the 
Plants have put out 4 Leaves, the Ground ſhould be 
hoed to deſtroy the Weeds, and the Plants thinned, ſo 


as to leave them 3 or 4 Inches aſunder; in about 5 


Weeks after, the Ground ſhould be a 2d Time hoed to 


deſtroy the Weeds, which, if well performed, will pre- 
vent them from growing to injure the Plants, till- the 
Seeds are ripe; when the Plants ſhould be drawn up, and 
ſpread upon Cloths in the Sun for 2 or 3 Days to dry, 
then the Seeds may be beaten out of the Pods, and put 
up for Uſe. 

The 2d Sort grows naturally in the South of France 
and Italy, where it is often eaten as a Sallad Herb; this 
hath many Spear-ſhaped Leaves ariſing from the Root, 
which are 4 or 5 Inches long, and one Inch broad in the 


Middle, regularly indented on their Edges, and ſpread 


on the Ground; the Stalks are ſingle, and riſe about a 
Foot high; they are naked, ſeldom having more than 
one Leaf, which is ſituated at the Bottom ; the Flowers 
grow in looſe Bunches on the Top of the Stalks, ſuc- 
ceeded by Pods 2 Inches long, having 2 Cells, filled with 
ſmall round Seeds. This is an annual Plant, and may 
be propagated as the former. | 

The 3d Sort grows naturally about Paris, and in many 
Parts of Europe ; the Leaves are narrow, and regularly 
divided like a winged Leaf ; the Stalks branch out up- 
ward, and are terminated by looſe Spikes of yellow Flow- 
ers. This hath a e Rob, and annual Stalk. 


The 4th Sort grows naturally upon old Walls and 


Buildings in many Parts of England, where it continues 
flowering all the Summer, but is rarely admitted into 
Gardens. It is ſometimes uſed in Medicine. 

The 5th Sort grows naturally about Turin, from 
whence I received it. This hath fine divided Leaves, 
ſomewhat like thoſe of Tanſey, but are of a hoary green 
Colour ; the Stalks rife a Foot and a Half high, which 
are fully garniſhed with Leaves of the ſame Form, but 
gradually diminiſh in their Size upward ; the Flowers 
are produced in Cluſters at the 'Top of the Stalks, they 
are ſmall, and of a pale yellow Colour; theſe ate ſuc- 
ceeded by ſlender taper Pods 2 Inches long, which con- 
tain 2 Rows of ſmall rourd Seeds, 
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The 6th Sort grows naturally in Italy and Spain; this 
is an annual Plant, with many oblong Leaves, which are 
ſmooth and regularly ſinuated on their Sides, in Form of 
a winged "9s 4 they are $ or 6 Inches long, and one 
Inch and a Half broad, of a light green, having a hot 
biting Taſte ; the Stalks riſe about a Foot high, they 
are ſtrong, and divide into feveral Branches; theſe are 
garniſhed with a ſingle Leat at each Joint, ſhaped like 
thofe below, but ſmaller. The Flowers are produced in 
looſe Cluſters at the End of the Branches; theſe are 
white, and near as large: as thoſe of the Garden Rocket, 
and are ſucceeded by taper Pods 3 Inches long; contain- 
ing 2 Rows of round Seeds, 

Theſe Plants are preſerved in ſome Gardens for the 
Sake of Variety, therefore they are here mentioned ; 
and thoſe who are inclined to cultivate them, may do it. 
by ſowing their Seeds on a Bed of light Earth in an open 
Situation; and when the Plants come up, they will re- 
quire no other Culture but to thin them, and keep them 


clear from Weeds, They flower in June and Fuly,and: 


their Seeds ripen in m_ 
ERUCAGO. See Bunias. 


ERVUM. Lin. Gen. Pl. 784. Tourn. Bitter Vetch. 


The Charadters are, | | 


The Empalement of the Flawer is divided into 5 equal. 


Parts, which end in acute Points; the Flawer is of the 
Butterfly-Kind, having a large roundiſh plain Standard, 
2 obtuſe Wings balf the Length 7 the Standard, and a 

rter Keel which is pointed. It bath 10 Stamina, 9 


joined, and one flanding ſeparate, terminated by fingle Sum- 


mits. It hath an oblong Germen, ſupporting a riſing Style, 


crowned by an obtuſe Stigma. The Germen becomes an ab- 


long 8 4 Ped. 
he Species are, 

1. Exvum germinibus undato-plicatis. Hort. Up. 224. 
Ervum whoſe Germens are waved and folded. This is 
the Ervum verum. Camer. Hort. True Bitter Vetch. 

2. Exvum ſeminibus compreſſis convexis. Lin. Sp. Pl, 

8. Ervum with compreſſed Seeds which are convex, 

is is the Lens vulgaris, C. B. FP. 346. Common 
Lentils. | "ry 

3. Exvuu pedunculis unifloris. Lin. Sp, Plant. 738. 
Ervum with one Flower on each Foot Stalk. Thus is 
the Lens monantbos. H. L. 360. One flowered Lentil. 

4. Exvum pedunculis ſubbifloris, ſeminibus globoſis qua- 
ternis. Flor. Suec. 606. Ervum with two Flowers on 
each Foot Stalk, and four globular Seeds in each Pod. 
This is the Vicia ſegetum ſin gularibus foliquis glabris. C. 
B. P. 345. Corn Veich with ſingle ſmooth Pods. 

5. Eat UM pedunculis multifloris, ſeminibus globeſis bi- 
nis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 738. Ervum having many Flowers on 
a Foot Stalk, and two globular Seeds in each Pod. This 
is the Vicia ſegetum, cum ſiliquis plurimis birſutis. C. B. 
P. 345. Corn Vetch having many hairy Pods. 

he 1ſt Sort grows naturally in Italy and Spain: It 
is an annual, and riſes with angular weak Stalks a Foot 
anda Half high, garniſhed at each Joint with one winged 
Leaf, compoſed of 14 or 15 Pair of Lobes, very like 
thoſe of the Vetch, but narrower ; the Flowers come 
out from the Side of the Stalks on Foot Stalks an Inch 
long, each ſuſtaining 2 pale coloured Flowers, ſucceeded 
by ſhort Pods a. little comprefled, each having 3 or 4 
round Seeds; the Pods ſwell at the Place where each 
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Seed is lodged, ſo are called jointed Pods. The Seed of 


this Plant ground to Flour, is ſometimes uſed in Medi- 
cine; and the green Herb for feeding Cattle in ſome 
Countries, but it is not worth cultivating for that Pur- 
poſe in England. | 

The 2d Sort is the common Lentil, which is culti- 
vated in many Parts of England, either as Fodder for 
Cattle, or for the Seeds, which are frequently uſed for 

e Soops. This is alſo an annual Plant, and is one 
of the leaſt of the Pulſe Kind, which is cultivated : This 
riſes with weak Stalks a Foot and a Half high, garniſhed 
with winged Leaves at each Joint, compoſed of ſeveral 
Pair of narrow Lobes, terminated by a Tendril or Claſ- 
per, which faſtens to any neighbouring Plant, and is 
thereby ſupported ; the Flowers come out upon ſhort 
Foot Stalks from the. Side of the Branches; they are 
ſmall, of a pale purple Colour, 3 or 4 ſtanding on a Foot 
Stalk ; theſe are ſucceeded by ſhort flat Pods, containing 
2 or 3 Seeds,. which are flat, round, and a little convex 
in the Middle. The Flowers appear in May, and the 
Seeds ripen in July. The Seeds are ſown in March, 
where the Land is dry, but in moiſt Ground, the beſt 
Time is in April. The uſual Quantity allowed to an 
Acre of Land, is from one Buſhel and a Half to two 
Buſhels. If theſe are ſown in Drills as Peas, they will 
ſucceed better than when they are ſown in broad Caſt ; 
The Drills ſhould be a Foot and a Half aſunder, to allow 
Room for the Dutch Hoe to clean the Ground between 
them; for if the Weeds are permitted to grow among 
them, they will get above the Lentils and ſtarve them. 
The Seeds of theſe will ripen in Fuly, when the Plants 
ſhould. be cut and dried, andafterward the Seeds threſhed 
out for Uſe. | 
I be Seeds of Lentils are frequently the common Food 
of the poorer Sort of People in ſome of the Iſlands of the 
Archipelago, and other warm Countries. 

There is another Sort of Lentil which has been culti- 
vated of late Years in England, by the Title of French 
Lentil. This is the Lens major of Caſpar Baubin, and 
is undoubtedly a different Species from the common, be- 
ing twice the Size, both in Plant and Seed, and conſtantly 
produces the ſame from Seeds, though they do not dit- 


ter much in their Characters, but this is much better 


worth cultivating than the other. This Pulſe is fre- 
quently called Tills in many Parts of England. 

The zd Sort is very like the common Lentil, but dif- 
fers from it, in having but one Flower on each Foot 
Stalk, whereas the other has 3 or 4, but in other Re- 
ſpeQs is the ſame, ſo may be cultivated in the ſame 

The 4th and 5th Sorts are ſmall annual Vetches, 
which grow naturally among the Wheat and Rye in 
England, ſo are not admitted into Gardens; they are 
only mentioned here as Weeds, which may be eaſily 
rooted out of the Fields, if they are cut up when they 
begin to flower, and not permitted to ripen their Seeds 
for as they have annual Roots, fo if they do not ſcatter 
their Seeds, they may be ſoon deſtroyed. 

ERVUM ORIENTALE. See Sophora. 

ERYNGIUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 287. Toura. Inft. 
R. H. 327. Tab. 173. Sea Holly or Eryngo. 

The Charafers are, | 
It bath many ſmall Flowers fitting upon one common ca- 
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nical Receptacle, whoſe Involucrum is compoſed of ſeveral 
plain Leaves ; the Flowers bave a 5 laved: ere Empale- 
ment, coloured on the upper Part, fitting upon the Germen ; 
theſe form a roundiſh general Umbel, which is uniform. 
The Flowers bave 5 oblong Petals, which are turned inward 
at Top and Bottom, and 5 eredi hairy Stamina, ſtanding 
above the Flowers, terminated by oblong Summits ; under 
the Empalement is ſituated a prickly Germen, ſupporting 
two ſlender Styles, crowned by ſingle Stigmas. The Germen 
becomes an oval Fruit divided in 2 Parts, each baving one 
oblong taper Seed. lit 
The Species are, E us, ai. 

1. ER YNGIUM foliis radicalibus ſubrotundis plicatis 
ſpinoſis, capitulis pedunculatis. Hort. Cliff. 87. Sea Holly 
whoſe lower Leaves are folded, roundiſh, and prickly, 
and Flower Heads having Foot Stalks. This is the Eryn- 
gium maritinum., C. B. 386. Sea Holly, or Eryngo. 

2. ERYNCGIUM foltis radicalibus  pinnatis tripartitis. 
Hort. Cliff. 87. Sea Holly, whoſe lower, Leaves are 
winged and tripartite. This is the Eryngium vulgare. C. 
Z. 386. Common Eryngo. 

3. ERYNG1UM feliis radicalibus ovalibus planis crena- 
tis, capitulis pedunculatis. Hort. Cliff. 87. Sea Holly 
whoſe lower Leaves are plain, oval, and crenated, with 
Flower Heads having Foot Stalks. Eryngium latifolium 
planum. C. B. 386. Broad leaved plain Eryngo. 324] 

4. ERYNGIvuM folits radicalibus digitate-multifidis. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 233. Eryngo whoſe lower Leaves are fingered, 
and end in many Points. This is the Eryngium monta- 
num amethyflinum. C. B. 386. Purple Violet-coloured 
Mountain Eryngo. | | 

5. ERYNGIUM foliis radicalibus rotundato-multifidis, 
capitulis pedunculatis, Eryngo whoſe lower Leaves are 
roundiſh and multifid, and having Foot Stalks ta the 
Heads of Flowers. This is the Eryngium Alpinum ame- 
ibyſtinum, capitulo majore palleſcente. Tourn. Alpine Eryn- 
go with a large pale coloured Head. | 

6. ExYNGCIUN lis radicalibus pinnatis, ferrata-ſpi- 
noſis, foliolis trifidis. Eryngo whoſe lower Leaves are 
winged, ſpiny and indented, and the ſmaller ones trifid. 
This is the — Orientale, foliis trifidis. T. Cor. 
Oriental Eryngo with trifid Leaves. F 

7. ERYNGIUM foliis gladiolatis utringue lax? ſerratit, 
denticulis ſubulatis. Lin. Hort. Cl. f. American Sea Holly 
with Leaves like the Aloe, lightly ſawed, commonly 


called Rattleſnake Weed in America. 


8. Exyncivm foltis radicalibus oblongis inciſis, caule 


dichotomo, capitulis — Hort. Cliff. 87. Eryngo 


with oblong lower Leaves which are cut, a Stalk divided 
by Pairs, and Heads fitting cloſe. This is the Eryngium 
flanum minus. C. B. P. Leſſer plain Eryngo. 

9. ERYNGIUM foliis radicalibus cordatis oblongit, cau- 
linis pinnatifidis, capitulo ſubeylindrico. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
Eryngo with oblong Heart-ſhaped lower Leaves, thoſe 
upon the Stalks Wing-pointed, and cylindrical Heads. 
Eryngium Alpinum ceruleum, capitulis dipſaci. C. B. N 
Blue Alpine Eryngo, with Heads like the Teaſel. 1 

10. ERYNG1UM foliis gladiatis ferrato-ſpinofes, florali- 
bus multifidis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 232. Eryngo with Sword- 
ſhaped Leaves baving ſpiny Saws, the upper Leaves end- 
ing in many Points. Eryngium foliit anguſlis ſerratis fœ- 
tidum. Sloan. Cat. 127. Stinking Eryngo having nar- 
row ſawed Leaves, commonly called. Feverweed. . 
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The firſt of theſe Species grows in great Plenty on the 
ſandy and gravelly Shores in divers Parts of England, the 
Roots of which are candied, and ſent to London for me- 
dicinal Uſe, and is the true Eryngo. This hath creeping 
Roots, which run deep into the Ground ; the Leaves 
are roundiſh, ſtiff, and of a grey Colour, ſet with ſharp 
Spines on the Edges. The Stalks riſe a Foot high, and 
divide upward into two or three; they are ſmooth, and 
garniſhed at each joint with Leaves of the ſame Form as 
the lower, but ſmaller, and embrace the Stalks with 
theit Baſe; at the End of the Branches, come out the 
Flowers in roundiſh prickly Reads ; under each is ſituated 
a Range of narrow, ſtiff, prickly Leaves, ſpreading like 
the Rays of a Star; the Flowers are of a whitiſh blue 
Colour. They appear in July, and the Stalks decay in 
Autumn. 12 iu 

This Sort will grow in a Garden, if planted in a gra- 
velly Soil, and produce their Flowers annually ; but the 
Roots will not be near ſo large or fleſhy, as thoſe which 

ow on the Sea Shore, where they are flowed with Salt 

ater. The beſt Time to tronfplint the Roots, is in 
Autumn, when their Leaves decay; the young Roots 
are much better to remove than the old, becauſe they are 
furniſhed with Fibres, ſo will readily take Root: When 
theſe are. fixed in the Ground, they ſhould remain un- 


removed; and if they are kept clean from Weeds, it is 


all the Culture they require. 

The 2d Sort grows naturally in ſeveral Parts of Eng- 
land, and is a very troubleſome Weed; for the Roots 
run deep in the Ground, ſo are not eaſily deſtroyed by 
the Plough; and they ſpread 'and multiply greatly, to 
the Prejudice of whatever is ſown or planted on the Land, 
therefore it is not admitted into Gardens, 


The 3d Sort makes a very pretty Appearance when in 


flower, eſpecially that with the blue Stalks and Flowers, 
for there is a Variety of this with white Flowers and 
Stalks; as this doth not ſpread at the Root, but keeps 
within Bounds, ſo a few of the Plants ſhould be allowed 
a Place in the Pleaſure Garden. This is propagated. by 
Seeds, which, if ſown in Autumn, will more certainly 
ſucceed, than when ſown in Spring, for the latter com- 
monly remains in the Ground a Year before they vege- 
tate; and if the Seeds are ſown where the Plants are to 
remain, they will flower ſtronger than thoſe which are 
tranſplanted ; for as they have long downright Roots, ſo 
theſe are commonly broken in removing, which greatly 
weakens the Plants. The Culture they require is to thin 
them where too near, keep them clean from Weeds, 
and dig the Ground. about them every Spring before 
they ſhoot. den 4 


The Stalks will riſe from 2 to 3 Feet high, the lower 


Leaves are oval and plain; thoſe of the white Sort, are 
of a lighter green than thoſe of the blue; the upper Part 
of the Stalks of the white are of that Colour, thoſe of 
the blue are of the Colour of Amethyſt ; the Stalks di- 
vide upward, where they are garnifhed with Leaves di- 
vided into many Points ending with Spines; the Flowers 
are produced in oval Heads. at the Top of the Stalk, 
ſtanding on ſeparate Foot Stalks. The Flowers come 
out in July, and the Seeds ripen in September. 

The 4th Sort grows naturally upon the Mountains of 
Syria, and alſo upon the Apennines, The lower Leaves 
are divided like the Firigers of a Hand, into 5 or 6 Seg- 

ments,, 
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ments, which are very much cut at their Extremities 
into many Parts which have ſmall Spines ; the Stalk 
riſes about 2 Feet high, which is garniſhed with ſmaller 
and more divided Leaves ; the upper Part of the Stalk, 
and alſo the Heads of Flowers, are of the fineſt Amethyſt 
Colour, ſo make a very fine Appearance. This Sort 
flowers in July, and when the Autumn proves dry, their 
Seeds will ripen in September, but in wet Seaſons the Seeds 
never ripen in England. This is propagated by Seeds, 
as the former Sort. * has 
The 5th Sort has been ſuppoſed by many, to be = 
a Variety of the 4th; but I have propagated it by Seeds 
more than 20 Years, without finding the leaſt Altera- 
tion, ſo make no Doubt of its being a diſtinct Species. 
The lower Leaves of this are very much divided, and 
the Extremity of the Segments form an Oval or Circle ; 
theſe are divided into many fine Parts, which end in 
Spines; they are of a whitiſh grey in the Middle, and 
green on the Borders. The Stalks rife about 2 Feet 
high, garniſhed at the Joints with ſmaller Leaves which 
are finely cut; the Flowers terminate the Stalk, they 
are of a light blue Colour, and grow in larger Heads 
than either of the former Sorts. It flowers in June and 
July, and the Seeds ripen in Autumn. This a na- 
turally on the Apr; it is perennial, and may be propa- 
gaied by Seeds as the former. FIDE 
The 6th Sort was diſcovered by Dr. Tournefort in the 
Levant, from whence he ſent the Seeds to the Royal 
Garden at Paris, This hath a perennial Root, the lower 
Leaves are regularly divided into 7 or 9 Parts to the 
Mid-rib, as the other winged Leaves; theſe Segments 
are ſawed on their Edges, which end in (harp Thorns. 
The Stalks riſe a Foot and a Half high, ſending out Side 
Branches; / theſe are garniſhed with ſtiff Leaves, divided 
into narrower Segments than the lower, and terminated 
by 3 Points. The Flowers terminate the Stalks, fitting 
cloſe among the Leaves, and are of a fine blue, as are 
alſo the Leaves on the upper Part of the Stalks, ſo they 
make a pretty Appearance. This flowers in July, but 
ſeldom ripens Seeds in England, It is propagated as the 
3 former Sorts, and the Plants require the ſame Treat- 
ment. | 
The 7th Sort grows — Virginia and Carolina, 
where it is titled Rattleſnake Weed, from its Virtues of 
curing the Bite of that venomous Reptile. This hath a 
perennial Root, from which ariſe ſeveral long Leaves, 


ſawed on their Edges ; theſe Leaves are diſpoſed round 


the Root, after the ſame Form of the Aloe or Yucca; 
they are of a grey Colour, near a Foot long, and one 
Inch and a Halt broad, ſtiff, and end in Spines. The 
Stalk is ſtrong, grows a Foot and a Half high, dividing 
upward into ſeveral Foot Stalks, each being terminated 


by an oval Head of Flowers, ſhaped like thoſe of the 


ſormer Sorts; they are white, with a little Caſt of pale 
blue. This Sort flowers in July, but unleſs the Seaſon 
is very warm, the Seeds do not ripen here. 

This Sort is propagated by Seeds, which, if ſown in 
Pots and plunged into a moderate hot Bed, the Plants 
will come up much ſooner than thoſe which are ſown in 
the full Ground, and will be much ſtronger before the 
Winter. When the Plants are fit to remove, they ſhould 
be each planted in a ſmall Pot, filled with light Earth; 
and if they are plunged into a moderate hot Ped, it will 
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forward their taking Root; then they muſt be gradually 
inured to bear the open Air, into which they may be re- 
moved toward the latter End of May, and placed among 
other hardy exoticks. When the Plants have filled theſe 
Pots with their Roots, ſome of them may be ſhaken out, 
and planted ina warm Border ; the others may be pur 
into larger Pots, and in Autumn placed under a common 
Frame, where they may be expoſed to the free Air in 
mild Weather, but ſheltered from ſevere Froſt : The 
following Spring theſe may be turned out of the Pots, 
and planted in a warm Situation, where they will endure 
the Cold of our ordinary Winters very well ; and if in 
ſevere Froſt they are covered with Straw, Peas Haulm, 
— any ſuch light Covering, it will ſecure them from 
njury. 

The 8th Sort grows naturally in Spain and Italy. 
This puts out oblong plain Leaves from the Root, which 
are cut on their Edges ; the Stalks riſe about a Foot 

igh, and branch out into many Diviſions, which are 
regular by Pairs, and at each of theſe Diviſions is ſitu- 
ated a ſmall Head of Flowers, ſitting very cloſe between 
the Branches. Theſe have no great Beauty, fo are ſel- 
dom cultivated in Gardens, except for Variety. 

The gth Sort grows naturally on the Mountains of 
Helvetia and Ttaly. The Root is perennial, the lower 
Leaves are oblong, Heart-ſhaped, and plain ; the Stalks 
riſe from 2 to 3 * high, branching out on the Side 
upward; theſe are garniſhed with ſtiff Leaves, deeply 
divided, ending in many Points with ſharp Spines; the 
Flowers terminate the Kalk, they are collected into co- 
nical Heads, and are of a light blue Colour, as are alſo 
the upper Part of the Stalks. This flowers in July, and 
the Seeds are ripe in September ; it is propagated by Seeds 
as the other Sorts. ] 

The 10th Sort grows naturally in the Weſt-Indies, 
where it is much uſed in Medicine, in the Cure of Fe- 
vers, from whence it hath the Appellation of Feverweed 
in thoſe Countries. The Roots are compoſed of many 
ſmall Fibres, which ſpread near the Surface ; the lower 
Leavesate 6 or ) Inches long; they are narrow at their 
Baſe, and enlarge upward to an lach in Breadth near 
the Top, where they are rounded off on one Side like a 
Scymeter ; they are finely ſawed on their Edges, and are 
of a light green Colour; the Stalk riſes about a Foot 
high, and ſpreads out into many Branches; they are 
garniſhed with ſmall Leaves, which end in many Points ; 
the Flowers are produced in ſmall Heads which fit cloſe 
to the Stalks, coming out at every Diviſion of the Stalks, 
and at the End of the Branches; theſe are of a dull white 
Colour, ſo make little Appearance, They appear in 
Tune and Fuly, and the Seeds ripen in Auturan. 

As this Plant 1s a Native of hot Countries, it will not 
thrive in England, but in a warm Stove. It is propa- 
gated by Seeds, which muſt be ſown on a hot Bed; and 
when the Plants are fit to remove, they ſhould be each 
planted in a ſmall Pot, plunged into the Bark Bed, and 
treated like other tender Plants from the ſame Country 
the 2d Year they will produce Flowers and Seeds, ſoon 
after which they commonly decay. 

ERYSIMUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 529. Tourn. Inft, 
Hedge Muftard; in French, Velar, or Tortclle. 

The Characters are, 

The Empalement is compoſed of 4 obleng, oval, calaured 
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Leaves; the Flower hath 4 Petals, placed in Form of a 
Croſs; theſe are oblong, plain, and obtuſe; it bath 2 nec- 
tarious Glands, ſituated between the Stamina, It hath 6 
Stamina, 4 of which are the Length of the Empalement, 
the other 2 are a little ſborter ; they are terminated by ſingle 
Summits. It bath a very narrow 4, carnered Germen as 
lang as the Stamina, with a ſhort Style crawned by a ſmall 
permanent Stigma; the Germen becames a long narrow 4 
cernered Pod with 2 Cells, filled with ſmall round Seeds. 
The Species are, | 3 

1. Ex YSsIMUNM ,liguis ſpice adpreſſis. Hort. Cliff. 337. 

Hedge Muſtard, whoſe Pods are preſſed cloſe to the 


Spikes. This is the Eryſimum vulgare. C. B. P. 100. 


Common Hedge Muſtard. | EN ed 
2. ExvsImum foliis lyratis extimo ſubrotundo. Flor. 
Suec. 557. Hedge Muſtard with Harp-ſhaped Leaves, 
the outer Segment being roundiſh. This is the Siſym- 
brium eruce folio glabro flere. Tourn. Inſt. 226. Winter 
Creſs with a Rocket Leaf and yellow Flower. | 
3. ERTSMOUN foliis radicalibus lyratis, caulinis pin- 
nato- ſinuatis, floribus laxe 1 Hedge Muſtard with 
lower Leaves ſhaped like a Harp, thoſe on the Stalks ſi- 
nuated and winged, and Flowers growing in looſe Spikes. 
This is the S /ymbrium erueæ folio glabro minus & pre- 
cocius. Tourn. Inſt. 226. Smaller early Winter Creſs with 
a ſmooth Rocket Leaf, f. EO 
4. Exys1muM foliis radicalibus ovatis integerrimis, pe- 

tiolis decurrentibus, caulinis oblongis dentatis ſeſſilibus. 
Hedge Muſtard with lower Leaves oval and entire, a 
winged Foot Stalk, and the Leaves upon the. Stalks ob- 
Jong, indented, and ſitting cloſe. This is the Siſym- 
brium Orientale barbaree facie, plantaginis folio, . Tourn- 
Cor. 16. Oriental Siſymbrium with the Appearance of 
Water Creſs, and Plantain Leaf. | . 

5. Exvsimum folits inferioribus pinnato-ſinuatis, of 
perioribus oblongis dentatis, 2 ſolitariit alaribus, 
Hedge Muſtard whoſe lower Leaves are winged and ſinu- 
ated, the upper N and indented, and ſingle Flowers 
proceeding from the Sides of the Stalks. This is the 
Siſymbrium minus eruce folio glabro nigro, craſſo lucido. 
Boerb. Ind. alt. 2. 16. Smaller Winter Creſs, with a 
{mooth, dark, thick, ſhining Rocket Leaf. 

6. Exys1Mum foliis cordatis. Hort. Cliff. 338. Hedge 


Muſlard with Heart-ſhaped Leaves. This is the He/-. 


peris allium redolens. Mor, Hiſt. 2. 252. Dames Violet, 


ſmelling like Garlick, commonly called Alliaria, Sauce. 


alone, or Jack by the Hedge. | Fo 
7. ExySIMUM foliis integris lanceolatit. Flor. Lapp. 
263. Hedge Muſtard with entire Spear-ſhaped Leaves. 
This is the Leucoium beſperidis folio. Tourn. Inf, 221. 
Gilliflower with a Dames Violet Leaf. 
The iſt Sort is,uſed in Medicine; this grows natu- 


rally on the-Side of Foot Paths, and upon old Walls in, 


molt Parts of England, fo is never cultivated in Gardens, 
where, if it was once admitted, it would foon become a 
troubleſome Weed, | 

- The 2d and 3d Sorts alſo grow naturally on the Banks 
in moſt Parts of England; theſe were formerly eaten in 
Winter Sallads, before the Engliſh Gardens were fur- 
niſhed with better Plants; ſince when they have been 
rejected, for they have a rank Smell, and are diſagree- 
able to the Palate. 2 1 
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The 4th and 5th Sorts are not Natives of this Coun- 
try, but ſince they have been introduced into ſome Eng. 
ih Gardens, they have propagated by their ſcattered 

eds in ſo plentiful a Manner, as to become trouble- 
ſome Weeds. Theſe have a Reſemblance of the com- 
mon Winter Creſs, but the lower Leaves of the 4th Sort 
are entire, and of an oblong Form ; the upper Leaves 
are oblong and indented, in which this differs. 

The 5th. Sort hath thicker Leaves, which are of a 
dark lucid green Colour, and the Flowers come out ſingle 
from the Wings of the Stalk the whole Length. Theſe 
Differences are laſting, and do not alter. 

The 6th Sort grows naturally -on the Sides of Banks 
in many Parts of England, ſo is not ſuffered to have a 
Place in Gardens. This was formerly eaten as a Sallad 
Herb by the poorer Sort of People, who gave it the Title 
of Sauce alone. This hath a tank Smell and Taſte of 
Garlick, and is very biting and hot on the Palate; it is 
frequently preſcribed in Medicine. 

The 7th Sort is ſometimes found growing naturally 
on old Walls in ſome Parts of England, particularly at 
Cambridge and Ely, at both which Places I have ob- 
ſerved it. This hath pretty long hairy ſoft Leaves at the 
Root; the Stalks riſe near a Foot high, their upper Part 
being garniſhed with ſmall greeniſh white Flowers in 


looſe Spikes; theſe are ſucceeded by long compreſſed 


Pods, which hang downward, It flowers in May, and 
ie Seeds ripen in Fuly and Auguſt ; the Roots will abide 
veral Vears in a dry lean Soil, or if they grow on a 

Wall, for in rich Land they ſoon decay. +» 

The other Sorts are ſometimes kept in Botanick Gar- 


dens for. Variety ; they are biennial Plants, which periſh. 


after they have perfeQed Seeds, Theſe may be propa- 
gated by ſowing their Seeds in Autumn, in the Places 
where they are to remain, and-require no other Culture 
but to thin them, and keep them clear from Weeds. 


ERY THRINA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 762. Cwalladendron. 


Teurn, Inſt. R. H. 661, Tab. 446. Coral Tree. 
The Charaders are, 


| The Flower bath a tubulous Empalement of one Leaf, 
which is entire and indented at the Brim; The Flower is of 


the Butterfly Kind, compoſed of 5 Petals ; the Standard is 
Spear Maped, and deflexed on the Styles; it is very long, 
and riſes upward ; the 2 Wings are ſcarce longer than & 
Empalement, and are oval; the Keel is compoſed of 2 Petals 
which are no longer than the Wings, and are indented at 
the Top; it bath 10 Stamina which are joined below, a 
little curved, about half as long as the Standard, and are 
unequal in their Length, terminated by | Arrew-peinted 
Summits; it bath an Awl-ſhaped Germen with a Foot 
Stalk, narrowed at the Style, which is the Length of the 
Stamina, terminated by a ſingle Stigma. The Germen be- 
comes a long ſwelling Pod ending in an acute Paint, baving 
one Cell, filled with Kidney-ſhaped Seeds. 
The Species are, | 
1. ERYTHRINA foliis ternatis, caule fampliciſſimo iner- 
mi. Hart. Cliff. Erytbrina with trifoliate Leaves, and a 
fingle ſmooth Stalk. This is the Corallodendron bumile, 
2 ty longiſſimd, radice craſſiſſimd. Cateſb. Low 
oral Tree with a very long Spike of Flowers and thick 
Root, commonly called the Carolina Coral Tree* 
2. ERYTHRINA imermis, faliis ternatis, caule arboreo. 
* Smooth 
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Smooth Erytbrina with trifoliate Leaves, and a Tree like 
Stalk. This is the Coral arbor Americana. Hort. Aff. 
1. p. 211. Smooth American Coral Tree. 

3. ExyYTHRINA folits ternatis, caule arbores aculeato. 
Hort. Cliff. 354. Erytbrina with trifoliate Leaves, and a 
Tree-like prickly Stalk. Cora/lodendron tripbyllum Ame- 
ricanum, Nef, fore ruberrimo. Tourn, Prickly three 
teaved American Coral Tree, with a very red Flower. 

4. ExxTRIN Ai,, ternatis baſtatis, caule fruticoſo 
aculeato. Erythrina with trifoliate Leaves which are 
Spear-pointed, and a prickly ſhrubby Stalk. "This is the 
Coratlodendron triphyllon Americanum, minus ſpinis & 
ſeminibus nigricantibus. Tourn. Inf!. Smaller three leaved 
American Coral Tree, with blacker Spines and Seeds. 

5. ExyTHRINA foliis ternabis acutis, caule arboreo 
aculeato, floribus ſpicatis longiſſimis. -Erythrina with tri- 
foliate acute-pointed Leaves, a prickly Tree-ltke Stalk, 
and very long Spikes of Flowers. This is the Coralloden- 
dron tripbyllon Americanum, foliis mucronatis, ſeminibus 
coccineit, Houft, A. Three leaved American Coral Tree 
with acute pointed Leaves and ſcarlet Seeds. 

6. ExyTHRINA foliis ternatis acutis, caule fruticoſo 


iner mi, corollis longraribus clauſis. Erytbrina with acute 


trifoliate Leaves, a ſhrubby unarmed Stalk, and longer 
Flowers which are cloſed. Geral arbor non ſpinoſa, flore 
longiore & magis clauſo. Shan, Cat. Coral Tree without 
Spines, and having a longer cloſer Flower. 

The 1ft Sort grows naturally in South Carolina, from 
whence Mr. Cateſby ſent the Seeds in the Year 1724, 
and many of the Plants were then raifed in ſeveral cu- 
rious Gardens. This hath a very large woody Root, 
which ſellom riſes more than a Foot high, from which 
comes out freſh Shoots every Spring; theſe grow about 
two Feet high, their lower Part being garniſhed with 
trifoliate Leaves' of a deep green Colour, and ſhaped 
like the Point of an Arrow ; the upper Part of the Stalks 
are terminated by a long Spike of ſcarlet Flowers, com- 
poſed of 5 Petals, the upper Petal being much longer 
than the other, ſo that at a ſmall Diſtance the Flowers 
appear to have but 'one Petal. After the Flowers are 
paſt, the Germen turns to a taper Pod, 5 or 6 
Inches long, ſwelling in every Part where the Seeds 
are lodged, opening in one Cell, containing 5 or 6 Kid- 
ney-ſhaped ſcarlet Seeds, Theſe Plants flower in Eng- 
land, but they never produce Seeds here. 1 

The 2d Sort hath a thick woody Stem, which riſes 
about 10 or 12 Feet high in this Country, but in its na- 
tive Country grows to twice that Height ſending out 
many ſtrong irregular Branches, covered with « brown 
Bark, and garniſhed with trifoliate_Leaves ſtanding on 
long Foot Stalks, the middle Lobe which terminates 
the Leaf, being much larger than the other two; they 
are all Heart-ſhaped, ſmooth, and of a deep green Co- 
lour ; the Flowers come out at the End of the Branches, 
in ſhort thick cloſe Spikes; they are of a deep ſcarlet 
Colour, and make a fine Appearance. Theſe common- 
ly are in Beauty in May and June, but are not ſucceed- 
ed by Pods here; in America, where the Trees grow 
naturally, they have thick ſwelling crooked Pods, which 
contain large Kidney-ſhaped Seeds, of a reddiſh purple 
Colour. The Leaves of this Tree decay in the Spring 
and fall off, ſo that in Summer they appear to have no 
Life, but in Autumn it puts out new Leaves, which 
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continue green all the Winter. The Flowers do not ap- 
pear till the Leaves drop, ſo that the Branches are often 
naked when the Flowers are out. 

The 3d Sort chiefly differs from the 2d, in having its 
Trunk, Branches, and the Foot Stalks of the Leaves, 
armed with ſhort crooked Spines, the Leaves and Flou- 
ers being very like thoſe of the ſecond Sort. 

The 4th Sort hath ſhrubby Stalks, which divide into 
Branches, and never riſe above 8 or 9 Feet high; thee 
are armed in every Part with ſtrong crooked black 
Spines, the Leaves are ſmaller than thoſe of the two 
laſt Sorts, and have a nearer Reſemblance to thoſe of 
the firſt; the Foot Stalks of the Leaves are armed 
with the ſame Sort of Spines, and the Mid-rib of the 
Leaves have alſo ſome which are ſmaller and not fo 
black; the Flowers are of a paler ſcarlet, and grow in 
looſer Spikes. The Seeds are as large as thoſe of the 
ſecond Sort, but are of a dark purple Colour. 

The Seeds of the 5th Sort were firſt ſent me from Ly 
Vera Cruz, where the Plants grow naturally; and ſince 
I have received Seeds of the ſame Sort from the Cape of 
Good Hope, fo that it is a Native of both Countries. The 
Seeds of this are not half ſo large as thoſe of the 24 

or 3d Sorts, and are of a bright ſcarlet Colour; the 
Leaves are alſo much ſmaller, and have long acute 
Points; the Branches are very cloſely armed with 
crooked greeniſh Spines, as are alſo the Ribs and Foot 
Stalks of the Leaves. The Flowers grow in very long 
cloſe Spikes, and are of a beautiful ſcatlet Colour. 

I have raifed a Variety of this with paler Flowers 
and Seeds, and the Plants were leſs thorny ; but I doubt 
of its being a diſtin& Species. 

The 6th Sort grows in Jamaica, and ſome of the 
other Iſlands in America, from whence I received the 
Seeds, The Pods are longer, and not more than half fo 
thick as thoſe of the 2d Sort; the Seeds are of a bright 
ſcarlet Colour, they are longer and flenderer than thoſe 
of the other Sorts; the Leaves are ſmall and acute point- 
ed, and the Stalks ſmooth and without Spines ; this doth 
riot grow very large, but ſhoots out into Branches at 
a little Diſtance from the Ground, which grow erect, 
ſo form a buſhy Shrub. The Flowers come out at the 
End of the Branches in ſhort Spikes; the Standard of 
the Flower is long, and the Sides turn down over the 
Wings, which are alſo longer than thoſe of the other 

ies, and the whole Flower is more cloſed. 

| have alſo received Specimens of a Variety of the 

An from the Iſland of Barbuda, with very ſhort 

wers and Pods; they came by the Title of Bean 
Tree, which is the common Appellation | 9s to theſe 
Trees in America; but the Flowers were feparated from 
the Stalks, ſo I can give no Account whether they grow 
in long or ſhort Spikes; but the Stamina of theſe are 
much longer than the Petals, in which it differs from 
all the other; the Pods are very ſhort, crooked, and 
rather thicker than thoſe of the 3d Sort; the Leaves 
have the ſame Appearance, and are armed with Spines, 


as are alſo the Stalks and Branches, but the Plants have 
not as yet produced Flowers here. 


Two Years ago I received a few very ſmall Seeds of 
a Coral Tree from the Cape of Good Hope, which were 
a bright ſcarlet Colour; the Plants have no Spines, the 
Leaves are much larger than the other Sorts, hel 
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Stems are ſtrong, and have the Appearance of growing 
to large Trees; but as they are young, ſo there is no 
determining how they may differ trom the other Species, 

There are two other Sorts of Coral Tree mentioned 
by Sir Hans Sloane, in his Hiftory of Jamaica: One of 
which is by its Characters a Sphora, under which Ge- 
nus we ſhall place it; and the other will be put under 
Rolinia, to which Genus it properly belongs. 

Theſe Plants when they produce their Flowers, are 
ſome of the greateſt Ornaments to the Stoves we yet 
know, for they are produced in large Spikes, of a beau- 
tiful ſcarlet, and make a fine Appearance; but they 
ſeldom flower here, or in any of the Northern Parts of 
Europe; yet in the Countries where they naturally grow, 
they produce Flowers in great Plenty every Year, fo 
that it is very common there to ſee moſt of their 
Branches terminated by Jarge Spikes of Flowers, when 


they have no Leaves on them; and the firſt Sort, 


which grows in Carolina, is equally productive of Flow- 
ers there, though here they. do not flower oftener than 
once in 6 or 7 Years, and the other Sorts not ſo fre- 
quent. I have tried by various Methods to get them to 


flower, ſome I have treated hardily, by expoſing them i 


to the open Air in Summer, and in the Winter kept 
them in a very moderate Temperature of Warmth; 
others I have kept plunged all the Year in the Tan 


Bed of the Stove, and ſome have remained in a dry. 


Stove all the Year, where in warm Weather they 
had a large Share of Air admitted to them, and in Win- 
ter the Air was kept to the temperate Point. In this 


laſt Place the Plants have ſucceeded beſt, yet with this 


Treatment they ſeldom flower ; and this is the general 


Complaint, not only in Eng/and, but alſo in Holland and 
France, _ © | 
The iſt Sort. may be kept through the Winter in a 
warm Green-houſe, but the Plants fo kept rarely flow- 
er; and the two Sorts which I received from the Cape 
of Good Hope, have lived through the Winter in a warm 
Glaſs Caſe without Fire; but theſe have not made fo 
good Progreſs, as thoſe kept in a temperate Warmth ; 
10 that in this Country, it is much the beſt Method of 
treating theſe. Plants, eſpecially while they are young. 
Theſe Plants are beft propagated by Seeds, when 
they can be procured from the Countries where they na- 
turally grow, for they do not produce any here. The 
Seeds ſhould be ſown in ſmall Pots and plunged into a 
moderate hot Bed, where, if the Seeds are good, the 
Plants will come up in a Month or five Weeks; when 
they are 2 Inches high, they ſhould be carefully ſha- 
ken out of the Pois, and each planted. in a ſmall Pot 
filled with light Earth, and plunged into a moderate 
hot Bed of 'Tanners Bark, where they muſt be ſhaded 
from the Sun till they have taken new Root; then a 
large Share of Air ſhould be admitted to them at all 
Limes when the Weather is warm, to prevent their 
being drawn up weak; and as the Plants increaſe in 
Strength, they muſt have a larger Share of Air. They 
rauſt be frequently refreſhed with Water, but not in 
great Plenty, for too much Moiſture will rot. the Fibres 
of their Roots; In Autumn the Plants (ſhould be remov- 
ed into the Stove, and for the 2 or 3 firſt Winters while 
they are young, they will require more Warmth than 
when they have acquired more Strength. During the 
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'Time the Leaves continue in Vigour, the Plants will re- 
quire to have Water 2 or 3 Times a Week; but when 
they are deſtitute of Leaves, it muſt be ſparingly given, 
for Moiſture then is very hurtful to them. As the 
Plants grow in Strength, they may be more hardily 
treated, and by managing them differently, there will 
be a greater Chance of their flowering. The 3d Sort is 
trequently planted in the Gardens near Liſbon, where 
they annually flower and ripen their, Seeds,, which have 
been brought me by Perſons who gathered the Pods 
from the Prees. | | 

Theſe Plants may alſo be propagated by Cuttings, 
which, it planted in Pots during the Summer Months, 
and plunged into a hot Bed will take Root, but the 
ſeedling Plants are beſt, 

ER Y THRONIUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 375. Dens canis. 
Tourn. Dog's Tooth, or Dog's Tooth he 

The Characters are, "Fg 

The Flower bas no Empalement, it is Bell-ſhaped, and 
compoſed of 6 oblong Petals, which ſpread open to their 
Baſe. It bath 6 Stamina joined to the Style, terminated 
by oblong, ere, quadrangular Summits. In the Center is 
ituated an oblong, obtuſe, 3 cornered Germen, ſupporting 
a fungle Style which is longer than the Stamina, crowned 
by a triple, obtuſe, ſpreading Style. The Germen becomes an 
oblong obtuſe Capſule, with 3 Cells filled with flat Seeds. 

The Species, are, | 

1. ERYTHRONIUM foliis ovatis, Eyrtbrenium with 
oval Leaves. This is the Dens canis latiore rotundioreque 
folio, flare ex purpurd rubente. C. B. P. 87. Dog's Tooth 
Violet with a broader and rounder Leaf, and à purple 
red Flower. 31 11 9 e ele 

2. ExxTRONLUNM/aiis lanceolatis. Erytbrenium with 
Spear - ſnaped Leaves. This is the Dens canis anguſtiore 
longioreque frlio, flore ex alle purpuraſcente. C. B. P. 87. 
Dog's Jooth Violet, with a longer and narrower Leaf, 
and a purpliſh white Flower. 

Theſe are the only diſtin& Species which I have ſeen, 
but there are ſeveral Varieties of them, preſerved, in 
curious Gardens. Of the 1| Sort there is a white 
Flower, which is pretty common in the Gardens; ano- 
ther with a pale purple, and a 3d with yellow Flowers, 
which are rare in England: And of the 2d Sort there 
is one with a white, and another with a ſoft red Flow- 
er, both which are now very rare in the Gardens. 

The iſt Sort ſends out 2 oval Leaves, joined at their 
Baſe; they are 3 Inches long, and one and a Halt 
broad in the Middle, gradually leſſening toward the End 
theſe atfirſt embrace each other incloſing the Flower, 
but afterward they ſpread flat upon the Ground; they 
are ſpotted with purple and white Spots all over their 
Surface; between theſe riſes a ingle naked Stalk about 
4 Inches high, ſmooth and of a purple Colour; this 
ſuſtains one Flower, compoſed of 6 Spear-ſhaped Petals, 
which in this are purple, but in ſome. they are white; 


the Flower hangs downward, and the Petals reflex and 


ſpread open to their Baſe. In the Center is ſituated the 
oblong 3 cornered Germen ſupporting à ſingle Style 
which is longer than the Stamina, and crowned by a 


triple Stigma ; the purple Stamina ſtand cloſe about the 
Style, and the Stigma itands farther out. This flowers 
early in April, but does not produce Seeds in England. 


The 
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The Root is white, oblong, fleſhy, and ſhaped like a 
Tooth, from whence it had the Title of Dog's Tooth. 
The 2d Sort differs from the firſt in the Shape of its 
Leaves, which are longer and narrower, and the Flow- 
ers are a little larger but not ſo well coloured. They 
grow naturally in Hungary, and ſome Parts of /taly. 
They are propagated by Offsets from their Roots, 
which they do not ſend out very plentifully, ſo are not 
ſo commonly ſeen in Gardens, as moſt other Flowers 
of the ſame Seaſon : They love a ſhady.Situation and a 
gentle loamy Soil, but ſhould not be too often removed. 
They may be tranſplanted any Time after the Begin- 
ning of June, when their Leaves will be quite decayed, 
till the Middle of S-ptember ; but the Roots ſhould not 
be kept very long out of the Ground, for if they ſhrink, 
it will often cauſe them to rot. The Roots of theſe 
Flowers ſhould not be planted ſcattering in the Bor- 
ders of the Flower Garden, but in Patches near each 
other, where they make a good Appearance. 
ESCHYNOMENE. See ÆEſchynomena. 
ESCHYNOMENOUS, ASCHY NOMENOUS 
PLANTS [ Aizxuripuncs, of aioxirpas Gr. to be a- 
ſhamed,] the ſenſitive Plants; which, when touched, 
ſhrink in, or let their Leaves fall down. 
ESCULENT PLANTS + Efculentus, Lat. eat- 
able,] ſuch Plants, or Roots of them, as may be eaten; 
as Beets, Carrots, Feruſalem Artichokes, Leeks, Onions, 
Parſneps, Potatoes, Radiſhes, Ce. : 
ESPALIERS, are either Rows of Trees planted about 


a whole Garden or Plantation, or in Hedges, fo as to 


incloſe Quarters or ſeparate Parts of a Garden; which 
are trained up flat in a cloſe Hedge, for the Defence 
of tender Plants againſt the Violence and Injury of 
Wind and Weather. See Hedges. 

The moſt commonly received Notion of Efpaliers 
are Hedges of Fruit Trees, which are trained up regu- 
larly to a Lattice of Wood Work, formed of Aſh Poles, 
or ſquare long Timbers cut out of Fir, c. and it is of 
this Sort of Eſpalier that I ſhall treat in this Place. 

Eſpaliers of Fruit Trees are commonly planted to 
ſurround the Quarters of a Kitchen Garden, for which 
Purpoſe they are of admirable Uſe and Beauty; for by 
laying out the Walks of this Garden regularly, whic 
are bounded on each Side by theſe Hedges, when _ 
are handſomely managed, they have a wonderful Effe 
in ſheltering the Kitchen Plants in the Quarters, and al- 
ſo ſcreening them from the Sight of Perſons in the 
Walks; fo that a Kitchen Garden well laid out in this 
Manner, and properly managed, will be equal to the 
fineſt regular Parterre for Beauty. > 

The Trees chiefly planted for Eſpaliers are Apples, 
Pears, and ſome Plums, but the two former are moſtly 
uſed: Some plant Eſpaliers of Apples grafted upon Pa- 
radiſe Stocks, but theſe being of humble Growth and 
a ſhort Duration, are not fo proper for this Purpoſe, 
unleſs for very ſmall Gardens; therefore I ſhould ra- 
ther advife the having them upon Crab Stocks, or (if 
in ſmaller Gardens, where the Trees cannot be allow- 
ed to grow fo high) upon what the Gardeners call the 
Dutch Stock; which will cauſe them fo bear ſooner, 
and prevent their growing too Tuxuriant, and theſe will 
continue many Years in Vigour. 

In chooſing the Trees for an Eſpalier, endeavour as 
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near as poſlible, to plant the ſeveral Sorts which are 
nearly of the ſame Growth in one Line, that the Eſpa- 
lier may be the more regular, and of an equal Height, 
which greatly adds to their Beauty; for it you plant 
Trees which ſhoot very unequally in the ſame Line, it 
will be impoſſible to make the Eſpalier regular : Beſides, 
the Diſtance of the Trees muſt be in Proportion to their 
Growth; for thoſe of a large Growth, ſhould be plant- 
ed 30 or 35 Feet aſunder; whereas thoſe of ſmillec 


Growth, need not be above 25 Fee: Diſtance from each 


other. 

The Width of the Walks and Borders between theſe 
Eſpaliers ſhould (in a large Garden) be 14 or 15 Feet 
at leaſt ; and if the Trees are deſigned to be carried up 
pretty high, the Diſtance ſhould be greater, that each 
Side may receive the Advantage of the Sun and Air, 
which is abſolutely neceſſary, if you would have the 
Fruit well taſted. If your Ground is ſo ſituated, that 
— are at full Liberty which Way to make the Eſpa- 
iers, I would adviſe the placing the Lines from the 
Eaſt a little inclining to the South, and toward the Weſt 
a little inclining ta the North, that the Sun may ſhine 
between the Rows in the Morning and Evening when 
it is low; for in the Middle of the Day, when the Sun 
is advanced far above the Horizon, it will ſhine over the 
Tops of the Eſpaliers, and reach the Su:face of the 
Earth about their Roots, which is a Matter of more 
Conſequence than many People are aware of. 

The Sorts of Apples proper for Eſpaliers, are the 
Golden Pippin, Nanpareil, Rennette Griſe, Aromatick Pip- 
fin, Holland Pippin, French Pippin, IWheeler's Ruſſet, 
Pile's Ruſſet, with ſome others. The Seaſon for plant- 
ing, and Method of pruving and trailing theſe Trees, 
you will fee under the Articles of Apples and Pruning. 

The Sorts of Pears proper for an Efpalier, are chiefly 
the Summer and Autumn Fruits, for ſome of the Win- 
ter Pears ſeldom ſucceed well in an Efpalier. "Thee 
Trees, if deſigned for a ſtrong moiſt Soil, ſhould be 
upon Quince Stocks ; «but if for a dry Soil, upon Free 
Stocks. Their Diſtance of planting muſt alſo be regu- 
lated by the Growth of the Trees, which are more un- 
equal in Pears than Apples, and ſhould therefore be 
more carefully 2 before they are planted. Pears 
_ Free Stocks, ſhould never be leſs than 30 Feet 
aſunder for moderate growing Trees; but for vigorous 
Shooters, the Space of 40 Feet is little enough, eſpe- 
cially if the Soil be ſtrong, in which Caſe they ſhoul4 
be planted at a greater Diſtance. The Sorts of Pears 
I would recommend for an Eſpalier, are the Fargonelle, 
Blanguette, Paire ſou Peau, Summer Boncretien, Ham- 
d-n's Bergamt, Pire du Prince, Autumn Bergamst, 
L'ambrette, Gros Rouſſelet, Chaumontelle, Beurre du 
Roy, Le Marquis, Creſſane, with many others of leſs 
Note; always remembering, that thoſe Pears which 
are of the melting Kind, will do better in Eſpalier than 
the breaking Pears, which ſeldom ripen well on Eſp1- 


lier; as alſo that many Sorts of Pears will ripen well 


on an Eſpalier in a warm Soil and Situation, which re- 
quire a Wall in other Places; you ſhould alſo be care- 
ful of the Stocks theſe are grafted on, for if the break- 
ing Pears are grafted upon. Quinee Stocks, the Fruit 
will be ſtony, but the melting Pears will be improved 

| | | ty 
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by them. For the Method of planting, ſee the Arti- 
cle Pear ; and for pruning and managing, ſee Pruning. 
I ſhall now give Directions for making the Eſpalier, 
to which the Trees are to be trained; but this ſhould 
not be done until the 3d Year after the Trees are plant- 
ed, for while they are young, it will be ſufficient to 
drive a few ſhort Stakes into the Ground on each Side 
of the Trees, to which the Branches ſhould be faſtened 
in a horizontal Poſition, as they are produced, in or- 
der to train them properly for the Eſpalier; which Stakes 
may be placed nearer, or at a farther Diſtance, according 
as the Shoots produced may require, and theſe will be 
ſufficient for the 3 firſt Years; for ſhould you frame 
the Eſpalier the iſt Year the Trees are planted, the 
Stakes would rot before the Eſpalier is covered. The 
cheapeſt Method to make theſe Eſpaliers is with Aſh 
Poles, of which you ſhould have two Sorts ; one of the 
largeſt Size, which contains 13 Poles in a Bundle, and 
the other Size thoſe of half a Hundred. The firſt or 
largeſt Size Poles, ſhould be cut about 7 Feet and a 
Half long; theſe are intended for upright Stakes, and 
muſt be ſharpened at the largeſt End, that they may, 
with more Eaſe, be driven into the Ground; theſe 


- ſhould be placed at a Foot Diſtance from each other in 


a dire& Line, and of an equal Height, about 6 Feet 
above Ground; then you ſhould nail a Row of trait 
Nender Poles along upon the Tops of the upright Stakes, 
which will keep them exactly even, and continue to 
croſs the Stakes with the ſmaller Poles, and alſo with 
the Tops which were cut off from the the larger Stakes, 
at about nine Inches Diſtance, Row from Row, from 
the Top to the Bottom of the Stakes. 'Theſe Rows of 
Poles ſhould be faſtened with Wire to the Stakes, 
which if painted or oiled will laſt a long Time, and the 
Jargeſt End of the Poles ſhould be cut flat and nailed to 
the upright Stakes, which will ſecure the Eſpalier al- 
moſt as long as the Poles will endure ; whereas if your 
Faſtening is not ſtrong, the Poles will be continually 
diſplaced with every ſtrong Wind. 

When your Eſpalier is thus framed, you muſt faſten 
the Branches of the Trees thereto, either with ſmall 
Oſier Twigs, Rope Yarn, or ſome ſuch binding, ob- 
ſerving to train them in a horizontal Poſition, and at 
equal Diſtances ; being careful not to croſs ag of the 
Branches, nor to lay them in too thick. The Diſtance 
which ſhould be allowed for the Branches of Pears and 
Apples, muſt be proportioned to the Size of the Fruit; 
ſuch of them whoſe Fruit is large, as the Summer Bon- 
creti-n, Monſieur Jabn, and Beurre du Roy Pears, and 
the Rennet Griſe, Holland Pippin, French Pippin, and 
other large Apples, ſhould have their Branches 6 or 8 
Inches Diftance at leaſt ; and to thoſe of leſſer Growth, 
4 or 5 Inches will be ſufficient, For farther Directions, 
{ refer to the Articles of the ſeveral Fruits; as allo 
that of Pruning, where theſe Particulars are ſufficient- 
ly explained. 3 | 

But beſides this Sort of Eſpalier made with AſhPoles, 
there is another Sort that is by many People preferred ; 
which is framed with ſquare Timbers cut to any Size, 
according to the Strength thereof, or the Expence the 
Owner is willing to go to, Theſe, though they appear 
more ſightly, when well fixed and painted, are not of 
longer Duration than one of the former, provided it is 
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well made, and the Poles are ſtrong which are ſet up- 
right; nor will they anſwer the Purpoſe better, though 
they are vaſtly more expenſive, for the greateſt Beauty 
conſiſts in diſpoſing of the Branches, which, eſpecially 
in Summer, when the Leaves are on, will entirely hide 
from Sight the Frame of the Eſpalier; therefore all Ex- 
po in erecting theſe is needleſs, farther than making 
roviſion to ſecure the Branches in a regular Order. 
Fruit Trees thus planted, and well managed, are 
much preferable to thoſe trained up in any other Figure, 
on ſeveralAccodints; firſt, theſe take up very little Room 
in a Garden, ſo do not hurt the Plants which grow in 
the Quarters; 2dly, the Fruit upon theſe are better 
taſted than thoſe which grow on Dwarfs, the Sun and 
Air having freer Acceſs to every Part of the Tree, 
whereby the Dampneſs ariſing from the Ground is 
ſooner diſſipated, which is of ſingular Advantage to 
Fruit Trees; and as the Trees againſt an Eſpalier are 
kept low, and the Branches being faſtened to the Eſpa- 
lier, the Fruit will not be blown > ſoon by the Wind, ſo 
that upon the whole, Eſpaliers muſt be allowed to be 
of great Uſe and Beauty. | 
EVER-GREEN THORN. Se Pyracantha. 
EVERLASTING PEA. See Lathyrus. . 
| EUVONYMUS, Lin. Gen. Plant. 240. Tourn, Inft. 
R. H. 617. Tab. 388. The Spindle Tree, or Prick- 


. wood; in French, Fuſain. 


The CharaFers are, | 
It bath a ſhort Empalement to the Flower, of one Leaf, 
divided into 4 or 5 Parts, The Flower hath 4 or 5 oval 
Petals, which ſpread open, It bath 4 ar 5 ſhort Stamina, 
Joined at their Baſe to the Germen, and terminated by twin 
Summits. In the Center is ſituated a large qual Germen, 
ſupporting a ſhort Style, crowned by an obtuſe Stigma. 
he Germen becomes a ſucculent four or froe-cornered co- 
loured Capſule, having ſo many Cells as Angles, each con- 
taining one oval Seed. 
'The Species are, 
1. Evonymus folits Janceolatis, floribus tetrandriis, 
frudtu tetragono. Spindle Tree with Spear-ſhaped Leaves, 
Flowers having four Stamina, and quadrangular Fruit, 
This is the Euonymus vulgaris, granis rubentibus. C. B. 
The common Spindle Tree. | 

2. EvoxnyMUs foliis ovato-lanceolatis, floribus pentan- 
driis, fruftu T N pedunculis ne Spindle Tree 
with oval 2 Leaves, Flowers having five 
Stamina, a five-cornered Fruit, and very long Foot 
Stalks. This is the Euonymus latifolius. C. B. Broad- 
leaved Spindle Tree. 

3. Evonymvus floribus omnibus quinquefidis. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 197. Spindle Tree whoſe Flowers are all divided 
into five Points. This is the Evonymus Virginianus, pyra- 
canthe foliir, ſempervirens, capſuli verrucarum inſtar 
aſperatd rubente. Pluk. Phyt. 115. f. 5. Virginian Ever- 
green Spindle Tree with rough warted red Seed Veſſels. 

4. Evoxrmus fohis pinnatis,, fructu racemoſo trigons. 
Spindle Tree with winged Leaves, and three cornered 
Fruit growing in Bunches. This is the Euonymus cau- 
Aice non be folio alato, fructu rotundo tripyrens. Sloan. 
Cat. Jam. 171. Spindle Tree with an unbranching Stalk, 
a winged Leaf, and a round Fruit, having 3 Seeds. 

The iſt Sort grows naturally in England. It is very 
common in Hedges, and is ſometimes found growing 
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in, Woods. This, when growing in Hedges, is ſeldom 
ſeen of any confiderabſe Size, but rather appears like a 


Shrub ; but if planted. ſingle, and trained up like other 
T rege, wall have a ſtrong woody Stem, — kr more, 


than 20 Feet high, dividing into many Branches, gar- 
nite with Spear-ſhaped Leaves, about 3 Inches long, 
and one Inch and a Quarter, broad in the Middle, gra- 
dually dimigiſhing to bath, Ends; they are lire, of a 
deep green Colour, ile placed oppoſite. The Flow- 
ers come, out in ſmall 48 from the Side of. the 
Stalks, ſtanding on lender, Foot Stalks ; they are com- 
poſed of 4 whitiſh Petals, which are expanded in Form 


of a. Crafs, The Empalement is. divided into 4 Parts. 


The Flowers have 4 Stamina, and the. Fruit is four-cor- 
nered, and opens into 4 Cells, 


* * 
1 


latter Part of May and the Beginning of . and the 


Fruit ripens in Od ialer, at which Time the Seed Veſſels 
ſpread open, and expoſe the Seeds, which are of a beau- 
tiful red Colour, ſo that when the Branches are well 
ſtored with them the Trees make a good Appearance at 
that Seaſon, when growing among other Sorts. - The 


Wood of this Tree is ied by. the muſical Inſtrument . 
* and. Virginal Keys; the 


Makers for toothing of th 
Branches are cut into Tooth-pickers, and for making of 
Skewers, and Spindles are made of the Wood, from 
whence the Tree. was titled Spuidle Tree ; but in ſome 
Countries it is called Dogwood. | 

The ad Sort grows . Auſtria and Hungary ; 
this was very ſeldom ſeen in Eng/and till of late Years, 
ſince I procured it fram France, and from the Seeds of 
thoſe, Flagts great Numbers 
it is now common in ſeyeral of the Nurſeries near Lan- 
don; this riſes with a ſtronger Stem than the firſt, and 
grows to a latger Size. The Leaves are oval and 1777 
ſhaped, about 4 Inches long, and 2 broad in the — 
dle, of a light green Colour, and entire; they are placed 
oppoſite on the Branches, with ſhort Foot Stalks. The 
Flowers come. out from the Side of the Branches, on 
very ſlender Fogt Stalks, which 27 Inches and a Half 
long; theſe branch out into a looſe Bunch, ſo that the 
Flowers ſtand upon te Foot Stalks. The Flowers 
have 3 Petals, which at. firſt are white, but after ward 
change, to a purple Colour; the Empalement of the 
Flower is divided into 5 Parts. It bath 5 Stamina, and 
the Fruit is five cornered, oy the Fruit 15 much larger 
than that of the common Sort, and the Foot Stalks 
being weak, the Fruit always hang down. 

The 3d Sort grows, naturally in Virginia, Carolina, 
and other Parts of North America; this riſes with a 
ſhrubby Stalk 8 or 10 Feet high, dividing into many 
Branches, which come out oppoſite at every Joint; theſe 
are garniſhed with Spear-ſhaped Leaves, which are 2 
Inches long, and abgut 3 Quarters broad in the Middle, 
ending in acute Points; they are placed oppoſite, and 
continue all the Lear. The Flowers are produced at 
the End of the Branches, and alſo from the Sides, in 
ſmall Cluſters, which are ſucceeded by round Capſules, 
cloſely armed with rough Protuberances. This flowers 
in Fuly, but ſeldom produces Fruit in England. | 

As this is an evergreen Shrubb, it merits a Place in 
every curious Garden, and particularly in all Planta- 
tions of ever-green Trees and Shrubs; there is a Variety 
of this with variegated Leaves, which is preſerved in the 
Nurſery Gardens. 


his Tree flowers the 


have been ſince raiſed, ſo 
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The. 4th Sort grows naturally in Jamaica, and other 
Iſlands in the 22 this riſes with an uprights 
woody Stalk, 10 or 12 Feet high ; at the Top it divide, 
into 2 or 3 ſhort Branches, garniſhed by winged Leaves 
compoſed of fix or ſeven Pair of ſmall Leaves (or Lobes) 
about two Inches long, and one Inch broad; theſe 
Leaves come out without Order, ſtanding on long Foot 
Stalks. The Flowers come out in Cluſters from the 
Side of the Branches, toward their End ; theſe are ſuc- 
ceeded by roundiſh Capſules, having a thick brown Co- 
ver, which open in three Cells, each containing a ſingle 

The two firſt Sorts may be propagated, by Seeds, or 

Layers, if by. Seeds, they ſhould. be ſown in Autumn, 
ſoon after they are ripe; then the. Plants will come up 
the Sprin following, but if the Seeds are not ſown till 
Spring, the Plants will not appear till the followiog 
Spring, whereby a whole Year is loſt, They ſhould be 
ſown on a ſhady Border where they will ſucceed better 
than when more expoſed to the Sun. When the Plants 
come up, they require no other Care but to keep them 
clean from Weeds till the following Autumn, when, as 
ſoon as their Leaves decay, they ſhould be taken up and 
tranſplanted into a Nurſery, in Rows 2 Feet diſtant, and 
one Foot aſunder in the Rows; in this Place they may 
remain 2 Years, and then may be removed to the Places 
"ow a hr to remain. 2 . | 
en theſe are pro ers, the youn 
Shoots ſhould be lard doen 1 if he os 
which is laid deepeſt into the Ground is ſlit, as praQiſed 
for Carnations, it will cauſe them to put out Roots 
much ſooner than they otherwiſe would do; theſe 
Layers will be ſufficiently rooted in one Year bear 
tranſplanting, when they ſhould be taken from the old 
Plants and treated as the Seedlings. The Cuttings of 
theſe Sorts, planted ina ſhady Border, will take Root, 
but they ſhould be planted in Autumn, as ſoon as their 

Leaves begin to fall ; they ſhould be the Shoots of 
the ſame Year, with a Knot of the former Year at 
Bottom. 

-EUPATORIOPHALACRON. See Verbeſina. 

EUPATORIUM: Lin. Gen. Plant. 842. Tourn. Infl. ' 
Hemp Agrimony ; in French, Eupatoire. 

The Characters are, 

It bath a compound Flower, campaſed of ſeveral berma- 
pbrodite Flarets,” Funnel-ſhaped, and cut into 5 Parts at 
the Brim, which ſpread open; theſe are included in aue 
ſcaly Empalement, whoſe Scales are narrow, ere, and un- 
qual. The Florett have each 5 ſhart bairy Stamina, ter- 
minated by cylindrical Summits. In the Bottom is ſituated 
a {mall Germina, ſupporting a long ſlender Style, which is 
bid, and crowned by a narrow Stigma. The Germina be- 
comes an oblong Seed, crawned with Down, fitting in the 

The Species are, | 

1. EuraToRIUM foliis digitatis. Hort, Cliff. 396. Eu- 
patorium with fingered Leaves. This is the Eupatorium 
cannabinum. C. B. 320. Common Hemp Agrimony. 

2. Eur ATrORUN foliis lanceolato-ovatis, ſerratis, pe- 
tiolatis, caule erecto. H. C. Eupatorium with Spear-ſhaped 
oval Leaves, ſawed, with Foot Stalks, and an upright 
Stalk, This is the * Neuæ Anglie, urtice 

| LIT faliis, 
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foliis, floribus purpuraſcentibus, maculats caule. H. L. 
New-England Hemp Agrimony with Nettle Leaves, pur- 
pliſn Flowers, and ſpotted Stalks. 
3. EveaToRIUM foliis ſubverticillatis, lanceolatis ſer- 
ratis fetiolatis rugsſis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 838. Eupatorium with 
Leaves placed in Whorls, Spear-ſhaped, ſawed, rough, 


and have Foot Stalks. This is the Eupatorium folio 


oblongo rugoſo, cault purpuraſcente. Tourn. Canada 


Hemp Agrimony with a long rough Leaf, and purpliſh 


Stalk, 

4. EveaTorIUM caule volubili, foliis cordatis dentatis 
acuti:, Hort. of 396. Eupatorium with a twining 
Stalk and Heart-ſhaped Leaves, which are ſharply in- 
dented. This is the Eupatorium Americanum ſcandens, 
baſtato magis acuminate folio. Vaill, Mem. 1719. Climb- 
ing American Hemp Agrimony, with a Spear-like ſharp- 
pointed Leaf. | | | 

5. EvraToriuM feliis ſefſitibus diſtinctit ſubrotunds- 
cordatis. Lin. Sp, Plant. 837. Eupatorium with roundiſh 
Heart-ſhaped Leaves ſitting cloſe to the Stalks and are 


diſtinct. This is the Eupatorium Americanum, foliis ro- 


tundioribus abſque pediculis. Vaill. Mem. 1719. American 
Hemp Agrimony with round Leaves, having no Foot 
Stalks. F ts: 

6. Eur ATORLUNM foliis oblongo-cordatis, floribus pani- 
. culatis, caule fruticoſo ſcandente. Eupatorium with oblong 
Heart - ſnaped Leaves, paniculated Flowers, and a climb- 
ing ſhrubby Stalk. This is the Eupatorium ſcandens foliis 
ſubrotundir lucidis, floribus ſpicatis althis. Heuſt. Climb- 


ing Hemp Agrimony with roundiſh ſhining Leaves, and 


white Flowers growing in Spikes. 
7. EuraToRIUM foliir ovatis, obtus? ferratis petiola- 
tis trinerviis, calycibus fimplicibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 839. 
Eupatorium with oval, obtuſe, ſawed, three veined 
Leaves, having Foot Stalks, and ſingle Empalements to 
the Flowers. Eupatorium Americanum, teucrii fs 
fore nivea. Vaill. Mem. Acad. Scien. American Hemp 


Agrimony, with a Tree Germander Leaf, and a white 


Flower. 

8. Eur AroRIUM feoliis connatis tomentofis, Hort. Cliff. 
396. Eufatorium with woolly Leaves joined at their 
Baſe. This is the Eupatorium Virginianum, ſalvie foliis 
longiſſimis acuminatis, perfoliatum. Pluk. Alm. Virginian 
pertoliate Hemp Agrimony with long Sage-like Leaves, 
cloſely ſurrounding the Stalk. 

9. EuraToriumM fo'iis oblongis, obtuſit, crenatit, gla- 
bris, calycibus fimplicibus** Eupatorium with oblong, ob- 
tuſe, ſmooth, crenat:d Leaves, and ſingle Empalements 
to the Flowers, This is the Eupatorium betonice folio 
glabro & -thy' fore rœrules. Houſt. Hemp Agrimony 
with a fleſhy ſmooth Betony Leaf, and a blue Flower. 

10. EUrATOR UM lis cordatis ſerratis caule erecto 
arborco. Eupatorium with Heart-ſhaped ſawed Leaves, 
and an upright Tree- like Stalk. This is the Eupatorium 
Americanum arboreſcens, mori folio, floribus albicantibus. 
Tree-like American Hemp Agrimony with a Mulberry 
Leaf, and white Flowers. | 5 | 
11. EoveaTorIUM feli ovatis fetiolatis integris, caule 
fruticoſa ramoſo, caiycibus fimplicibus. Eupatorium with 
eval entire Leaves, having Foot Stalks, a branching 
firubby Stalk, and ſingle Empalements to the Flowers. 
This is the Eupathrium Americanum fruteſtent, balſamine 
autre feli, nigris maculis pungtalis. Ihuft. American 
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ſhrubby Hemp Agrimony with yellow Balſamine Leaves, 
ſpotted with black. | 
12. EurATORIUM foliis lanceolato-linearibus trinerviis 
integerrimis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 836. Eupatorium with nar- 
row, Spear-ſhaped, entire Leaves, having three Nerves. 
This is the Eupatorium Virginianum, folio anguſto, flaribus 


albis. Hert. Elth. 141. Tab. 11 Fo f. 140. Virginia Hemp 
f 


Agrimony with a narrow Leaf, and white Flowers. 

13. EveraTORIUM' foliis lanceolato-linearibus acutir, 
ſupernt ſerratis, caule rameſo. Hemp Agrimony with nar- 
row, Spear-ſhaped, pointed Leaves, ſawed on their up- 
per Part, and a branching Stalk. $640 

14. EuraToRIUM foliis cordatis acutis, dentatis, tri- 
nerviis caule fruticeſo ramoſo. Eupatorium with pointed, 
Heart-ſhaped, ſawed Leaves, having three Veins, and 
a branching ſhrubby Stalk, This is the Conyza frutico/a, 
felis baſtato, flore pallidt purpureo. Shan. Cat. Jam. 124. 
Shrub anf with a Spear - ſhapped Leaf, and a pale 
purple Flower. 1 | 

15. EvraToRIUM foliis cordatis rugefir crenatis, caule 
paniculato. Eupatorium with rough, Heart-ſhaped, 'cre- 
nated Leaves, and a paniculated Stalk. This is the 
Conyza Salvie folits conjugatis, floribus ſpicatis rubentibus. 
Houſft. My Fleabane with Sage Leaves placed oppoſite, 
and red Flowers growing in Spikes. 

16. EUrATORUM foliis cordatis acuminatis, caule vo- 
lubili, floribus ſpicatis racemoſis. torium with Heart- 
ſhaped pointed Leaves, 'a twining Stalk, and branching 
ſpiked Flowers. This is the E upatorium Americanum, 
. folio haſlato glabro, floribus ſpicatis. Houſt, Mſ. 
Climbing American Hemp im 
Spear-ſhaped Leaf, and ſpiked Flowers. 

17. EveaToRIUM folirs ſubverticillatis, lanccolato-ova- 
ths ſerratis petiolatis rugeſis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 838. Hemp 
Agrimony with oval, Spear-ſhaped, rough, ſawed Leaves, 
having Foot Stalks, and ſtanding in Whorls on the lower 
Part of the Stalk. | | 

18. EveaTorIvM foliis verticillatis, lanceolatit, acu- 


tis, ſerratis, infernt rugoſir. Eupatorium with pointed 


Spear-ſhaped Leaves, ſawed on their Edges, rough on 
their under Side, and ſtand in Whorls round the Stalks. 
This is the Eupatorium” folio' oblongo, rugeſo, ampliori, 
caule vireſcente. Tourn; Int. Hemp Agrimony with a 
large, oblong rough Leaf, and a green Stalk. 


19. EuraToR1uM foliis cordato-ovatis, obtus? ſerrati- 


petiolatis, calycibus multifloris. Lin. Sp. Plant. 838. Eupa- 
torium with Heart-ſhaped oval Leaves, obtuſely ſawed, 
having Foot Stalks, and many Flowers to the Empale- 
ments. This is the Eupatorium ſcorodonie folio, flare cæ- 
rules. Hort. Elth, 140. Tab. 114. Hemp Agrimony with 
a Wood Sage Leaf, and a blue Flower. | L 
This grows naturally in Carolina, from whence the 
late Dr. Dale ſent me the Seeds; theſe Plants flowered 
very finely the. Year after they were raiſed, but never 
have flowered face, for the Roots creep greatly in the 
Ground, but never ſend up any Stalks, © - | 
The 1ſt Sort grows naturally by the Side of Rivers 
and Ditches in England, and is the only Species of this 
Genus, which is known to grow naturally in Europe ; 
This is eſteemed a very good vulnerary Herb, fo ſtands 
in the Liſt of medicinal Plants. It is ſeldom admitted 
into Gardens, becauſe 'where it is ſuffered to ſeed; the 
Plants will riſe to a great Diſtance. l = 


Agrimony with a ſmooth 
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The 2d Sort grows naturally in ſeveral Parts of North- 
America, from whence it has been introduced to the Gar- 
dens in Europe; this hath a perennial Root, but an an- 
nual Stalk, which riſes about two Feet and a Half high, 
it is purple, and has many dark Spots upon it. The 
Leaves are rough, and oval . Spear-ſhaped, having Foot 
Stalks ; they are placed by Threes round the Stalk to- 
ward the Bottom, but upward by Pairs oppoſite at each 

oint. The Stalks are terminated by Cluſters of purple 

lowers, growing in a Sort of Corymbus; theſe come 
out in guy and Auguſt, and, in warm Seaſons, will ri- 
pen its Seeds in Autumn. | 

The 3d Sort grows naturally in North America; this 
riſes with an upright Stalk, near 4 Feet high, garniſhed 
with long, narrow, Spear-ſhaped Leaves at each Joint; 
theſe are deeply ſawed on their Edges, and the Mid-rib 
is oblique to the Foot Stalk; they are placed by Fours 
round the Stalk in Whorls, and are of a dark green Co- 
lour. The Stalks are terminated by Bunches of purple 
Flowers like the laſt, which appear at the ſame Time. 
This hath a perennial Root. and an annual Stalk. 

The 4th Sort grows naturally in Virginia and Caro- 
lina ;; this hath a perennial Root, which ſends out many 
twining Stalks in the Spring; theſe twiſt about any 
neighbouring Support, and riſe 5 or 6 Feet high, gar- 


| Niſhed at each Joint with two Heart-ſhaped Leaves, 


which are indented on their Edges, and terminate in 
acute Points; at each Joint two ſmall Side Branches 
come out, which are terminated by Cluſters of white 
Flowers, ſo that the Stalks ſeem covered with them 


moſt part of their Length, but as theſe come late in 


the Seaſon, ſo unleſs the Summers prove warm, the 
Plants do not flower well in England. al | 

Another of theſe Plants with purple Flowers, ſtanding 
on longer Foot Stalks was ſent me from Campeachy, but 
the Stalks and Leaves are very like thoſe of this Sort, ſo 
that I doubt whether it be a diſtin& Species. | 

The 5th Sort grows naturally in New England and 
Virginie, from both of theſe Countries I have received 
the Seeds; this hath a perennial Root, and an annual 
Stalk ; it riſes with upright Stalks about a Foot high 
theſe have their Joints pretty near each other, where 
they are garniſhed with roundiſh Heart-ſhaped Leaves, 
ſitting cloſe to the Stalks; they are ſawed on their Edges, 
and are of a light green Colour. The Flowers are pro- 
duced in ſmall looſe Panicles at the Top of the Stalks; 
they are white, and have two ſmall green Leaves im- 
mediately under the Flowers; they appear the latter 
End of June, but the Seeds ſeldom ripen in England. , 

The 6th Sort grows naturally at La Hera Cruz, in Ameri- 
ca, trom whence 1 received the Seeds; this hath a ſhrubby 
climbing Stalk, which riſes to the Height of 10 or 12 
Feet, faſtening itſelf to any neighbouring Prop for Sup- 
port; theſe are garniſhed with Heart-ſhaped Leaves, 
placed by Pairs oppoſite ; they are about three Inches 
long, and one and a Half broad, of a lucid green; the 
Flowers come out in. long branching Panicles, which 
proceed from the Side of the Stalks, and the Stalks are 
terminated by a branching Panicle of white Flowers. 
This Sort is tender, ſo will not live in this Country with- 
out artificial Heat. 

The 5th Sort riſes with upright Stalks, 3 Feet high, 
garniſhed with oval Leaves at each Joint, placed oppo- 
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ſite by Pairs; they have very ſhort Foot Stalks, and are 
ſawed on their Edges ; from the Sides of the Stalks, at 
every Joint, are produced two ſlender Branches which 
ſtand ere& ; theſe, and the principal Stalks, are termi- 
nated by Cluſters of white Flowers in Auguſt and Sep- 
tember; the Stalks decay in Winter, but the Root is 
perennial. This grows naturally in Peu/ylvania, and 
other Parts of America. 

The 8th Sort grows naturally in Virginia and Phila- 
delpbia; this hath a perennial Root, and an annual Stalk. 
The Stalks riſe from 2 to 3 Feet high, they are hairy, 
and garniſhed with rough ves at each Joint, which 
are from 3 to 4 Inches long, and about an Inch broad at 
their Baſe, gradually leſſening to a very acute Point; 
the two Leaves are joined at their Baſe, ſo the Stalks 
ſeem to grow'through them ; they are of a dark green, 
and are covered with ſnort Hairs. The upper Part of 
the Stalk divides into many ſlender Foot Stalks, each ſuſ- 
taining a cloſe Cluſter of white Flowers. Theſe come 
out in uh, and in warm Seaſons, the Seeds will ſome- 
times ripen in England. 

The gth Sort grows naturally at La Vera Cruz, from 
whence the Seeds were ſent me; this riſes with an 
upright Stalk, near 2 Feet high, garniſhed toward the 
Bottom with oblong obtuſe Leaves, of a thick Subſtance, 
and crenated on their Edges; the upper Part of the 
Stalk is naked to the Top, where the Flowers come out 
in a thick Panicle; they are blue, and have ſingle Em- 

lements. This flowers late in Autumn, but never ri- 
pens Seeds here; the Root is biennial, and periſhes ſoon 
after it has flowered. 

The 10th Sort was ſent me from La Fera Cruz, where 
it was found growing naturally ; this-hath a thick woody 
Stalk, which riſes 12 or 14 Feet high, ſending out 
many Branches, which are channelled, and covered 
with a brown Bark ; theſe are garniſhed with regular 
Heart-ſhaped Leaves, as large as thoſe of the Mulberry 
Tree; they are of a light green Colour, and ſawed on 
their Edges, placed by Pairs oppoſite upon Foot Stalks, 
near 2 Inches long ; the upper Part of the Branches are 
terminated by 4 or 5 Pair of Foot Stalks, which come 
out oppoſite from the Joints, and the Top is terminated 
by an odd one; theſe ſuſtain | branching Panicles of 
white Flowers, which together form a long looſe pyra- 
midal Thyrſe, and make a fine Appearance, for there 
are no Leaves intermixed with the Flowers, but ſo far 
as the Spike reaches the Stalks are naked. This Sort 
has flowered in the Chelſea Garden, but did not produce 
Seeds. 1 | | 

The 11th Sort grows naturally at Le Vera Cruz, this 
riſes with many ſhrubby Stalks, near 5 Feet high, which 
divide into many flender Branches, whoſe Joints are 3 


or 4 Inches aſunder 5 at each of theſe come out two oval 


Leaves about three Quarters of an Inch long, and Halt 
an Inch broad, ſtanding upon long flender Foot Stalks ; 
they have ſeveral black Spots on their Surface. The 
Branches come out horizontal, and are terminated by 


ſmall Bunches of white Flowers, whoſe Empalements 


are ſingle, and compoſed of ſeven narrow Spear-ſhaped 
Leaves, divided to the Bottom. Y 
The 12th Sort riſes with an upright round Stalk, to 


the Height of 3 Feet, ſending out ſeveral Branches to- 


ward the Top, which come out regularly by Pairs; op- 
L112 . poſite; 
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poſite ; they afe:gafÞiſhed with Leaves, placed by Pairs; 
theſe are two Inches and a Half long, and about one 
Third of an Inch broad, having three longitudinal Veins; 
they are of a light green; Colour, and entire. The 
Flowers ſtand upon long Foot Stalks at the End of the 
Branches, ſome ſuſtaining one, ſome two, and others 
three or four Flowers ; they are white, and appear late 
in Autumn. This grows naturally in Carolina. | 

The 13th-'Sort. grows naturally in Maryland; this 
hath a perennial Root and un annual Stalk, which riſes 
3 Feet high, dividing upward into 1 doſely 
garniſhed with narrow Spear-ſhaped. Leaves, from two 
to three Inches long, arid a Quarter broad, of a deep 
green ſitting cloſe to the Branches ; they have three 

| longitudinal Veins, and the upper Part ſharply fawed 
on the Edges, ending in acute Points. The Branches 
are terminated by roundiſh Chuſters of white Flowers, 
which appeat in Augyft, and continue till Ofoeber, and 
and in warm Seaſons they are ſucceeded by Seeds which 
ripen here. 

The 14th Sort grows naturally in Jamaica, and in 
moſt of the Iſlands in the Weſt-Indies ; this riſes with 
ſhrubby Stalks about 6 or 7 Feet high, dividing 
into many Branches, garniſhed with Heart-ſhaped 
Leaves, ending in acute Points, and indented on their 
Edges, having three longitudinal Veins; the upper 

Part of the Branches are terminated by flender Foot 
Stalks, each fuftaining a ſmall Cluſter of white Flowers, 
— 4 in oblong fcaly Empalements of a ſilvery 
Colour. 

The 15th Sort was ſent me from La Vera Crux; this 
rifes with an upright branching Stalk, 3 Feet high ; 
ſending out two Side Branches from every Joint, almoſt 
the whole Length, which are terminated by loofe Spikes 
of red Flowers, as is alſo the principal Stalk. The 
Leaves are Heart-ſhaped, rough, and crenated on their 
Edges, fitting cloſe to the Stalks; they are of a light 

green, and a little hoary. 1 
- | The 16th Sort was ſent me from Jamaica; this hath 
ſlender twining Stalks, which faſten themſelves to any 
neighbouring Support, and rife 8 or 10 Feet high, ſend- 
ing out fmall Branches by Pairs, oppoſite, at moſt of the 

Joints. The Leaves on the lower Part of the 
Stalk are Heart-ſhaped, ending in acute Points; the up- 
per Leaves are almoſt triangular, ſmooth, and of a lucid 
green ; the upper Part of the Stalks have long branch- 
ing Spikes of white Flowers, which are ſmall, and fit 


. cloſe to the Foot Stalks. a 
The 17th Sort grows naturally in Pen/ylvania.z this 


hath a perennial Root, from which arife ſeveral upright 
Stalks, which grow 7 or 8 Feet high, in a moiſt Soil, 
or where they are ſupplied with Water in dry Weather; 
theſe are garniſhed with oval, rough, Spear-ſhaped 
Leaves, a little ſawed on their Edges; they are placed 
in Whorls round the Stalks, ſometimes ſeven, at other 


Places four or five of theſe at each Joint; they are about 


three Inches long, and two broad. The Stalks are / ter- 
minated by a looſe Corymbus of purple Flowers, which 
appear in Auguſt, and continue till October, but at not 
ſucceeded by Seeds in England. 5 

The 18th Sort riſes with a ſingle upright green Stalk, 
about 4 Feet high, .garniſhed at each Joint, by. 4 Spear- 
ſhaped Leaves placed in W horls round the Stalks; they 
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are fix Inches long, und two broad in the Middle, Teſ- - 


ſening to both Ends, and terminating in acute Points; 
they are rough, ſaved on their Edges, and ſtand on 
ſhort Foot Stalks ; the Stalk is terminated by a cloſe 
Corymbus of purple Flowers, which. appear in July, 
and continue till September. The Root is perennial, 
but the Stalks decay every Winter; it grows naturally 
in North America. 

The 19th Sort grows naturally in Carolina; this hath 
a creeping Root, which multiphes very faſt. The 
Stalks riſe about 2 Feet high; they are (garniſhed with 


oval Heart-ſhaped Leaves, which have Foot Stalks, and 


are ſawed on their Edges. The Flowers are produced at 
the Tap of the Stalks in a Sort of Corymbus; they are 
of a fine blue Colour, but the Roots. fpread ſo much as 
to cauſe Barrenneſs of Flowers after the firſt Year, 

All theſe Sorts may be propagated by Seeds; ſeveral 
of them ripen their Seeds in England ; theſe ſhould be 
fown in Autumn as ſoon as they are ripe, for then the 
Plants will come up the following Spring; but if they 
are kept out of the Ground till Spring, the Plants will 
not come up till the Year after; and thoſe Seeds which 
are procured from America ſhould be fown as foon as 
they arrive, for though they may not grow the firſt 
Year, there will be a greater Certainty of their 
ſucceeding, than when they are kept longer out of the 
Ground. | 

The 2d, 3d, 5th, 7th, 8th, 12th, 13th, 179th, 18th, 
and 19th Sorts, are hardy Plants; the Seeds of theſe 


may be ſown-in the full Gound, but Care muſt be taken 


in the ſowing to keep the Sorts feparate; for as the Seeds 
of the Plants have a light Down adhering to them, the 
are eaſily diſplaced by the leaſt Wind, ſo that the be 
Way will be to ſow them in Drills, bat theſe ſhould be 
but ſhallow, for if the Seeds are buried too deep, 

will not grow. The Bed in which theſe are ſown, ſhould 
not be too much expoſed.to the Sun, but rather have an 
Eaſt Aſpect, where the Morning Sun only reaches it; 
but where it is more expoſed, it ſhould be ſhaded with 
Mats in the Heat of the Day, and the Ground kept 
pretty moiſt ; for as theſe Plants generally grow in moiſt 
ſhady Situations in their native Countries, they will ſue- 
ceed better when they have a Soil and Situation ſome- 
what like that; though as we want their Heat in Sum- 
mer, the Plants will thrive here when expoſed to the 
Sun, provided they have a moiſt Soil, or are ſupplied 
with Water indry Weather. 

When the young Plants come up, they muſt be kept 
clean from Weeds, and where they are too cloſe, ſome 
ſhould be drawn out to give Room for the others to 
grow, and if theſe are wanted, they may be planted. in 
another Bed, where, if they are ſhaded and watered, 
they will ſoon take Root; after which they will re- 

ire no farther Care but to keep them clean from 

ceds till the following Autumn, when they may be 
tranſplanted to. the Places where they are to remain. 
As the Roots ſpread out to a confiderable Diſtance, they 
ſhould not be allowed lefs than 3 Feet from any other 
Plants, and ſome of the largeſt growing ſhould be al- 
lowed four Feet. If the Soil in which they are planted 
is a ſoft gentle Loam, they will thrive much better, 
and flower ſtranger thah in light dry Ground, in which, 
if they are not duly watered in dry Summers, . od 
I aves 
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eſ- + = will ſhrink, and their Stalks will not grow to 
ts; f their uſual Height. 
on All theſe Sorts have perennial Roots, by which the 
oſe may be propagated; for as ſome of them do not verſe 
ly, Seeds in England, that is the only Way of increaſing 
nl, the Plants here; ſome of the Sorts hure creeping Roots, 
ly ſending out Offsets in great Plenty, ſo theſe are eaſily 
| 9 — z and the others may be taken up, or the 
ath Heads taken off from them every other Vear, in doing 
he which Care ſhould be taken not to cut or injure the 
ith old Plants too much, which would cauſe them to flower 
and weak the follow ing Vear. The beſt Time to remove 
lat theſe Plants is in Autumn, as ſoon as they have done 
are growing, that they may get freſh Roots before tlie Froſt 
as comes on; but if that ſhould happen ſoon after their 
Removal, if the Surſace of the Ground is covered with 
ral Tan, or dried Leaves to keep out the Froft, it will ef- 
be feQually ſecure them; and if this is done to the old 
the Plants in very ſevere Winters, it will always preſerve 
ey them, but the rgth Sort is the only one, which T have 
will known killed by Froſt: However, it may not be amiſs 
ich to practiſe this on the young Seedling Plants, which 
| as have not ſo good Roots, nor are ſo well eſtabliſhed 
irſt in the Ground ; the future Culture will be only to dig 
ieir the Ground wbout them every Spring, and keep them 
The 4th Sort ſends out many weak twining Stalks, 
th, which require Support, ſo there ſhould be ſome Stakes 
eſe fixed down by'their Roots in the Spring when they be- 
ken gin to ſhoot, to which the young Stalks ſhould be lead 
eds and faſtened, and afterward they will twine round them 
os and riſe 4 or 5 Feet high if they are ſupplied with 
| Water, and in warm Seaſons they — 17 plenty 
be of white Flowers in Auguſl. This is ſometimes 
hey killed in very ſevere Winters, if not covered ; but if, 
uld when the Staſks decay in Autumn, the Ground about 
> an them be covered with ſome old Tanners Bark, it will 
it ; effeQuatly ſecure the Roots. This Sort multiplies very 
ith faſt by its creeping Roots, which may be parted every 
ept other Year. | | 
oiſt The 6th and 16th Sorts have twining ſlender Stalks, 
uc- which "require ſupport in like Manner; but theſe are 
ne- Natives of warm Countries, ſo will not thrĩve in Eng- 
m- | iam, unleſs placed in a warm Stove; therefore they 
the ſhould be planted in Pots and plunged into the Tan Bed 
lied in the Stove, where, if they are fupphed with Wet in 
hot Weather, they will thrive and produce Flowers. 
ept The 6th Sort hath ſhrubby Stalks, and does not propa- 
me gate by the Root, ſo Layers ſhould be made of the 
to & Branches, which will put out Roots if they are 
in properly ſupplied with Water; but the 16th Sort may 
red, be propagated by parting the Roots in the ſame Manner 
re- as the Ath Sort. 
om The 9th and 15th Sorts have perenmal Roots, but 
be their Stalks decay every Winter. Theſe are tender 
ain. Plants, ſo ſhould be planted in Pots, and kept conſtant! 


hey plunged inthe Tan Bed in the Stove, where they will. 


thrive and flower. Theſe may be propaguted by cutting 
off ſome of their young Shoots about the Middle of 
June, when they have Strength, and being pfanted into 

ots filled with light Earth and —— into a moderate 
hot Bed, where if ſhaded from the Sun and gently wa- 
tered as they may require it, they will put out Roots in 
* 
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ſix Weeks, and may then be tranſplanted into ſeparate 
Pots, and treated as the old Plants. 

The 1oth, 11th, and r4th Sorts have ſhrubby Stalks, 
which are perennial. Theſe are Natives of warm Coun- 
tries, ſo will not thrive in England out of a Stove ; there- 
fore they ſhould be planted in Pots and kept plunged in 
the Tan Bed of the Stove, and treated as the former 
Sorts. Theſe will ſometimes take Root from Cuttings, 
but not very freely, fo the beſt Way is from Seeds when 
they can be procured. 

When the Seeds of theſe tender Sorts can be had 
from their native Countries, the Plants raiſed that Way, 
are much preferable to thoſe which are obtained- by any 
other Method, and will flower much ſtronger, therefore 
ſhould be preferred ; but as theſe Seeds ſeldom grow 
the firſt Year, few Perſons have Patience enough to 
wait for the Plants coming up. When any of theſe 
Seeds are brought over, they ſhould be ſown in Pots, 
that they may be removed at any Time; the Pots 
ſhould be plunged into a moderate hot Bed, and the Farth 
kept tolerably moiſt, the Glaſſes ſhould alſo be ſhaded in 
the Heat of the Day, to prevent the Earth from drying ; 
in this hot Bed the Pots may remain til] Autumn, when 
they ſhould be plunged between the Plants in the Bark 
Stove, and in the Spring removed 'to a gentle hot Bed, 
which will bring up the Plants foon after. When theſe 
are fit to remove, they ſhould be planted in ſeparate 
ſmall Pots, and plunged into the hot Bed again, ſhading 
them from the Sun till they have taken new Root; 
then they ſhould have a large Share of free Air admitted 
to them in warra Weather, and frequently refreſhed 
with Water. 

In the Winter theſe Plants ſhould be more ſparingly 
watered, eſpecially thoſe Sorts whofe Stalks decay; and 
in Summer, they ſhould have a large Share of free Air 
admitted to them, with which Management they will 
thrive and flower. 

EUPHORBIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 536. Fupborbium. 
Boerb. Ind. alt. 258. Tithymalus. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 85, 
Tab. 18. The Burning Thorny Plant. 

The Characters are, | 

The Flower hath a permanent Emfpalement of one Leaf, 
whicb it ſwelling, rough, and divided into 5 Parts at the Brim. 
The Flower bath 4 or 5 thick truncated. Petals, and 12 er 
more Stamina which are inſerted in the Receptacle ; they 
are lin ger than the Petals, and terminated by globular 
Summits. In the Center is fituated a three cornered Ger- 
men, ſupporting 2 bifid Styles, crowned by obtuſe Stigmas. 
The Germen eduard becomes a roundiſh Cat ſule with 3 
Celli, each containing one roundiſh Seed. 

The Species are, 

1. EurRORBIYA aculeata triangularis ſubnuda articula- 
ta, rant patentibus Lin. Hort. Cliff. 196. Euphorbia 
with triangular jointed Stalks which are naked, and 
have Spines and ſpreading Branches, This is the Eu- 
phorbium verum antiquorum. Hort. Ami. 1. p. 23. True 
Eughzybium of the Ancients. 

2. EurnorerA aculeata Muda ſubquingquengularis, acu- 
leis geminatis. Hort. CI ff. Eupborbia with naked Stalks, 
which have four or five Angles, ard double Spines. 
This is the Eupberbium tetragenum & fentagonum ſpins- 
fum Caharini m. Beerb. Ind. alt. Canary Eupborbium, 


3. EurnrxokBia aculfate tud? frienguiaricarticulata,. 


ramis 
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ramis erectis. Thorny jointed triangular Euphorbia, with 
-upright naked Branches. This is the Euphorbium tri- 
gonum & tetragonum ſpinoſum, ramis compreſſis. D*Iſnard. 
AR. Par. 1720. Prickly Euphorbium having three and 
tour Angles with compreſſed Branches. 

4. EUPHORBIA aculeata nuda multangularis, aculcis 
geminatis. Lin. Hort. Clif. Thorny Eupborbia having 
many Angles and Spines growing by Pairs. This is the 
Eupborbium ceret effigie caulibus e ſpinis validi- 


oribus armatum. Hort. Amſt. Torch- ſnaped Euphorbium, fl 


with thick Stalks armed with ſtrong Spines. 
5. EPHOREBIA aculeata ſeminuda, angulis oblique tu- 
berculatis. Lin, Hort. Cliff. 196. Thorny halt naked 


Eupborbia, with oblique, tubercular Angles, commonly 


called the Oleander-leaved Eupborbium. This is the Eu- 
pborbium anguloſum, foliis nerii latioribus, Boerb. Ind. An- 
' gular Eupborium, with broad Oleander Leaves. 

6. EUrHORBILA aculeata E ſpinis 
falitariis ſubulatis * Lin. Hort. Cliff. 196. Naked 
ſeptangular thorny Eupborbia, with ſingle Awl-ſhaped 
Spines, producing Flowers at their Extremities. This 1s 
the Eupborbium beptagonum, ſpinis longiſſimis in apice 

Fructiſeris. Boerb. Ind. alt. Eupborbium with ſeven Angles 
and very long Spines, bearing Fruit at their Tops. 

7- EUPHORBIA inermis tefta tuberculis imbricatis, fo- 
liolo lineari inflruttis. Lin. H. Cliff. Euphorbia without 
"Thorns, and cloſely covered with Tubercles lying over 


each other like Tiles, and narrow Leaves. This is the 


Eupborbium Afrum, caule craſſo ſquamoſo, ramis in ca- 

pitis Meduſe ſpeciem cinflo. Boerb. Ind. alt. 258. African 

Eupborbium with a thick ſcaly Stalk, commonly called 
' Meduſa's Head. | | | 

8. Eu rHh¹ORBIA aculeata nuda, angulis tuberofis ſpinis 
anterſlinfis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 451. Naked prickly Eupbor- 
bia, with tuberous Angles having Spines growing be- 
tween them. h 

9. EurHORBIA aculeata nuda, multangularis, ſpinis 
folitariis ſubulatis. Pred. Leyd. 195. Naked thorny Eu- 
phorbia, with many Angles, and ſingle Awl-ſhaped Spines. 
This is the Eupborbium cerei effigie, caulibus gractlioribus. 
Boerh. Ind. alt. 1. 258. Eupborbium with the Appearance 
of Torch Thiſtle, and a flender Stalk. 

10. EUPHORBIA inermis imbricata tuberculis foliolo li- 
neari inſtructit. Hort. Cliff. Imbricated Eupborbia with- 
out Spines, having Tubercles furniſhed with very nar- 
row Leaves. This is the Zupborbium Afrum, facie 
fruftis pini. Boerb. African Eupborbium like the Pine 
Apple, commonly called Little Medn/a's Head. | 

11. EUPHORE1A inermis, ramis patulis ſimplicibus te- 
retibus, foliolis linearibus inflruftis. Euphorbia without 
Spines, having ſingle ſpreading Branches which are ta- 
per, and terminated with very narrow Leaves. 

12. EUerHORBIA inermis ramis teretibus procumbenti- 
bus tuberculis quadragonis, Euphorbia without Spines, 
and having trailing Branches with quadrangular Tu- 
bercles. * BS | 

13. EurHoORBIA inermis, ramis plurimis procumbenti- 
bus, ſguamoſis, foliolis deciduis. Eupborbia without Spines, 
many trailing ſcaly Branches and deciduous Leaves. 

14. EUerHORBIA inermis fruticoſa ſubnuda filiformis 
cretla, ramis patulis determinat? confertis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. 
197. Shrubby ere Eupborbia without Spines, and flen- 
der ſpreading Branches terminating in Cluſters, com- 
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monly. called Indian Tree Spurge, This is the Tithy- 
malus Indicus fruteſcens. Hort. Amt. 1. p. 27. 

15. EuPHORBIA imermis | nuda filiformis vo- 
lubilis, cicatricibus oppeſitis. Hort, Cliff. Shrubby naked 
Eupboròia, without Spines and ſlender twining Branches, 
commonly called Indian Climbing Spurge. This is the 
Tithymalus Indicus vimineus penitus apbyllos. Indian 
Spurge with ſlender Branches, without Leaves. 

16. EUPHORBIA inermis fruticoſa — 1 ormis 
accida, foliis alternis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. 197. Naked 
ſhrubby | Euphorbia, without Spines, : taper: flaccid 
Branches, and Leaves placed alternately, commonly 
called Tree Spurge of Mauritania. This is the Tithy- 
malus apbyllus Mauritania, Hort. Elth. 384. 

17. EuerHoORBIA foliis oppoſitis ſubcordatis petialati; 
emarginatis integerrimis, caule fruticoſo. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
453. Euphorbia with Heart-ſhaped Leaves placed oppo- 
ſite upon Foot Stalks, which are indented. at the Lop 
and entire, and a ſhrubby Stalk.” This is the Tithyma- 
lus arboreus Americanus cotini folio, Hort, Amſt. 1. p. 29. 
Tree American Spurge with a Venice Sumach Le 

18. EurHorBla wmbelld quadrifidd, dichotomd, foliis 
oppoſitis integerrimis. Lin. Sp. Plant, 457. Eupborbia 
with a quadrifid dichotomous LUmbel, — entire Leaves 
placed oppoſite. This is the T itbymalus Jatifolius Catapu- 
tia dictus. H. I. Broad-leaved Spurge, called Cataputia. 
19. EurHoRBIA wmbella ſubotlifidd, bifida, involu- 
cellis ſubovatis, foliis ſpathulatio patentibus carnoſit mucro- 
natis margine ſcabris. Lin. Sp. Plant. 461. Eupborbia 


with an Umbel divided into eight Points, whoſe ſmall ' 


Involucrums are oval, and ſpreading- fleſhy : pointed 
Leaves ſhaped like a Spatula, having rough Borders. 
This is the T ithymalus myr ſenites latifolius, C. B. P. 296. 
Broad leaved Myrtle Spurge. | | 

20. EurHoRBIA-umbelld multifida, dichotomd, involu- 
4 primariis tripbyllis, caule arboreo, Lin. 
Sp. Plant. Eupborbia with a multifid dichotomous Um- 
hel, Heart-ſhaped ſmall Involucrums, the firſt three 
leaved, and a Tree-like Stalk. This is the Tithymalus 
myrtifolius arboreus. C. B. P. Myrtle-leaved Tree Spurge. 

21. Eur nok BIA wmbella multifidi, dichotomd, invo- 
lucellis perfoliatis orbiculatis, folits * Lin. Sp. Plant. 
463. Eupborbia with a multifid Umbel divided b 
Pairs, orbicular perfoliate Involucrums, and — 
Leaves. This is the Tithymalus characias amygdaloides. 
C. B. P. 290. Wood Spurge: 

22. EUPHORBIA wmbell4 multifidd, ſubtriſidd, bifida, 
involucellis ovatis, foliis lanceolatis, ramis flerilibus. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 462. Euphorbia with a multifid Umbel, which 
is ſubtrifid and bifid, the ſmall Involucrums oval, Spear- 
ſhaped Leaves, and ſteril Branches. Titbymalus paluſtris 
fFruticoſus. C. B. P. Shrubby Marſh Spurge. 

23. EUrHORBIA wmbella quinquefidd, quadrifidd, di- 
chotoma, inwolucellis ſubrotundis acutis, foliis lanceolatis. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 460. Euphorbia with a, quinquefid and 
quadrifid dichotomous U mbel, a pointed roundiſh Invo- 
lucrum, and Spear-ſhaped Leaves. This is the Titby- 


malus Orientalis, ſalicis falia, caule pur pureo, flore magno. 


Tourn. Cor. 2; Eaſtern Spurge with a Willow Leaf, a 
purple Stalk, and large Flower. 

24. EUPrHORBIA wumbells quinquefidd, trifidd dicboto- 
md, involucellis ovatis, foliis lanceolatis, capſulis lanatis. 
Lin. Sp. Pl, 460. | Euphorbia with a quinquefid, trifid 

. 2 Umbel, 


E 
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Umbel, dividing by Pairs, an oval Involucrum, Spear- 
ſhaped Leaves and woolly Capſules. This is the T:ithy- 
malus arboreus, caule corallino, folio Hyperici, pericarpio 
barbato. Boerb. Ind. Tree Spurge with a red Stalk, a 
St. John's Wort Leaf, and bearded Capſule, 

25. EueHORBIA wmbell4 ſextifidd, dichotomd, involu- 
cellis ovalibus, foliis integerrimis, ramis nullis capſulis ver- 
rucofis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 462, Euphorbia with a fix pointed 
dichotomous Umbel, oval Involucrums, entire Leaves, 
no Branches, and warted Capſules, This is the Tithy- 
malus Hybernicus Machingboy diftus. Mer. Pin. Iriſb 
Spurge, called Machingboy. 

26. EUPHORBIA umbelld quingquefidd, involucellis bi- 

obcordatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 457. Euphorbia with a 
quinquefid bifid Umbel, and Heart-ſhaped Involucrums. 
This isthe Tithymalus Af radice. C. B. P. 
Spurge with a tuberous Pear-ſhaped Root. 
27. Eur HOR BIA umbelld quinquefidd, dichotomd, invo- 
lucellis ovato-lanceslatis mucronatis, foliis inferioribus ſe- 
taceis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 458. Euphorbia with a quinquefid 
dichotomous Umbel, oval Spear-ſhaped Involucrums 
which are pointed, and the lower Leaves briſtly. T ithy- 
malus Cypariſſiur. Alp. Exot. 65. Cypreſs Spurge. 

28. EurHoORBIA umbella multifida, bifidd, invalucellis 
orbiculatis, foliis lineari-lanceolatis villsfis, Euphorbia with 
a multifid, bid Umbel, orbicular Involucrums, and 
narrow Spear - ſnaped hairy Leaves. Tithymalus Creticus 
characias, anguſtifolius, villoſus & incanus. Tourn. Cor. 
5 Cretan Wood Spurge with narrow hairy and hoary 

eaves, 

29. EurnorBia ambelld multifidd, dicbatomd, involu- 
ellis perfaliatit, ſubcordatit, foliit lanceolatis integerrimit. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 463. Eupberbia with a multifid dicho- 
tomous Umbei, Heart-ſhaped perfoliate Involucrums, 
and entire Spear-ſhaped Leaves. "This is the Tithymalus 
Hlvaticus lunato flare: C. B. F. 290. Wood Spurge with 
a Moon-ſhaped Flower. ed 

30. Eur HORN A inermic foliis ſerratis petiolatis dif- 
for mibus ovatis lanceolatis panduriformibus. Lin. Sp. Plant, 
453 Euphorbia without Spines, having ſawed Leaves 
with Foot Stalks which are deformed, oval, Spear-ſhaped, 
and like a Fiddle, Tithymalus Curaſſavicus, ſalicis & 
atriplicis foliis variis, caulibus viridantibus, Plul. Alm. 
775 Spurge from Curaſſas, with variable Leaves like 

illow and Orach, and a green Stalk, | 

31. Eur HORBIA dichotomd, foliis ſerratis ovali-oblongis 


 glabris, corymbis terminalibtus, ramis divaricatis. Lin. 


Fp. Plant. 454. Dichotomous Eupborbia with oblong, 
oval, ſmooth, ſawed Leaves, and divaricated Branches, 
terminated by Umbels, This is the Tithymalus eretTus 
acris, parietarie foliis glabris, floribus ad caulium nidos 
conglomeratis. Shan. Cat. Fam. 82. Upright acrid Spurge, 
with ſmooth Pellitory Leaves, and Flowers growing in. 
Cluſters from the Joints of the, Stalk. | 

Za, Eur nokia inermis, berbacea, ramoſa, foliis, ſub- 
cordatis integerrimis peticlatis floribus folitariis: Lia. Sp. 
Plant, 453, Branching herbaceous Eupbprbia without 
Anas, having entire Heart-ſhaped Lang with Foot 


talks, and ſingle Flowers. This is the Tithzmalus Ame-. 


ricanus, erefus, annuus, ramefiſſimus ecymi caryopbyl'ari 

foliis. Fhuft. M. Upright, annual, branching Spurge of 

America, with Leaves like Small Baſil. © 
The firſt Sort has been generally taken fer the true 
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Eufberbium of the Ancients, and as ſuch hath been di- 
rected for medicinal Uſe ; but it is frem the ſecond Sort, 
that the Drug now imported under that Title in Ex gland 
is taken. Dr. Linnæus ſuppoſes the fourth to be the 
Sort which ſhould be uſed, though as they are all nearly 
of the ſame Quality, ſo it may be indifferent which of 
them that Drug is taken from, which is the inſpiſſated 
Juice of the Plant. | 

The iſt Sort hath a triangular compreſſed ſucculent 
Stalk, which is jointed, and riſes to the Height of ſeven 
or eight Feet, ſending out many irregular twiſting 
Branches, for the moſt Part three cornered, but have 
ſometimes only two, and at others four Angles ; they 
are compreſled, ſucculent, and ſpread out on every Side of 
the Stalk ; theſe have at the Extremity of the Branches 
a few ſhort roundiſh Leaves, which ſoon fall off; near 
theſe come out now and then a few Flowers, which have 
five thick whitiſh Petals, with a large three cornered 
Germen in the Center; thefe ſoon drop off without 
baving any Seeds. It grows naturally in India, from 
whence the Plants were brought to Holland, and ſince 
communicated to the curious Data in Zurope. 

The 2d Sort, grows naturally in the Canary 2 
from whence I have been credibly informed, the Eupbor- 
bium which is imported into England, is now brought. In 
its native Country this grows 20 Feet high or more, but 
in England is rarely ſeen more than 6 or 7 ; nor is it ot 
any Advantage to have them fo tall here, becauſe they 
ſend out many Branches which are large and ſucculent, 
ſo render the Plants too heavy to be eaſily removed. 
This hath a very thick green ſucculent Stalk, which has 
four or five large Angles or Corners, cloſely armed with 
black crocked Spines, which come out by Pairs at every 
Indenture': The Stalks ſend out 'from every Side large 
ſucculent Branches of the fame Form, which extend to 
the Diſtance of 2 or 3 Feet, then turn their Ends up- 
wards, ſo that when the Plants are well grown, they 
have ſome Reſemblance to a branched Chandelier ; theſe 
have'no Leaves, but are cloſely armed with black Spines 
like the Stalks; at the End of the Branches come out the 


Flowers, which are ſhaped like thoſe of the firſt Sort. 


The Id Sort hath a naked three cornered Stalk which 
is compreſſed; ſending out a great Number of Branches 
which grow ere&, and join up to the main Stalk ; theſe: 
are generally three cornered, but ſome vary to four; 
they are jointed and armed with ſhort crooked Spines, 
but have no Leaves, nor do the Plants produce Flowers, 
here. This grows naturally in India. | 

The 4th Sort puts out many Stalks juſt above the 
Surface of the Ground, which are thick, ſuctulent, ard 
roundiſh, having 8 or 10 Angles while young, but as 
they grow old they loſe their Angles and become round; 


the Branches grow diſtorted and'irregular, firſt horizcn- - 


tal, and afterward” turn upward; they are armed with 
mall crooked. Spines o their Angles, and on the upper 
Patt of the Branches come out the Flowers, which are 
ſmall,” and of a greeniſh white, ſhaped.liks the 24;Sert.. 
This grows naturally in adi. A 
The 5th Sort grows naturally in Indi; this rifes with 
a ſtrong upright Stalk 5 or 6 Feet high, which hath irre- 
gular Angles, and Protuberances obfique to the Angles ;, 
the lower Part of the 'Stalk'is naked, the upper Part is 
branching, and the Branckes armed with crocked Spitdes; 
a. 
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Branches are garniſhed 


come out which are white, and 
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at every Protuberance, and at the Top, they are. gar- 
niſhed with oblong Leaves of a lucid green, very ſmooth, 


entire, and raunded at their Ends; theſe ll of and the 


Plants remain naked for fore Months, 1 then the 
Flowers come oyt, which fit cloſe to the Branches, and 
are of a greeniſh white Colour ; the Leaves come out in 
Autumn, and fall off in Spring. Rs 
The 6th Sort riſes with a roundiſh, ypright, ſucculent 
Stalk about three Feet high, putting out ſeveral Branches 
on the Side of the ſame Form; theſe have ſeven Angles 
or Furrows, which are armed with, long ſingle black 
Thorns ; at the End of which come out all Flowers 
of the ſame Form with tboſe of the other . and are 
ſometimes ſucceeded by ſmall Fruit. ee 
The 7th Sort hath thick, roundiſh, ſucculent. Stalks, 
which are ſcaly ; theſe ſend out many Branches from 
their Sides, of the ſame Form, which are twiſted, ar 
run one over another, ſo as to app like a Parcel « 
Serpents coming out from the Stalks, from whence it 
had the Appellation of Medu/a's Head. The Ends of the 
| with narrow, thick, ſucculent 
Leaves, which drop off, and round the upper Part of the 
Branches the Flowers come out ; theſe are white, and 
of the ſame, Form with thoſe of the other Species, but 
larger, and are frequently ſucceeded by round ſmooth 
Caplaes with thre elle each includiog a ſingle round 


The 8th Sort hath roundiſh Stalks, which ſwell out 
like a Belly in the Middle, and have knobbed Angles, be- 
tween which come out long Spines which are ſtrait ; theſe 
Stalks riſe 2 Feet high, and put out a few Branches on 
their Side of the ſame Form ; the Flowers are produced 
at the End of the Branches, ſitting cloſe ypon the Angles ;. 
they are ſmal}, of a yellowiſh green Cline and ſhaped. 
like thoſe of the other Species, rs Ci 

The gth Sort hath Stalks and Branches very like thoſe 
of the 4th, but much flenderer ; the Spines of this are, 
ſingle, and thoſe of the other double; and the Ends, of 
the Branches are cloſely garniſhed with Flowers on 


every Angle, in which it differs from the 4th Sort. 


The 10th Sort hath a thick ſhort Stalk which ſel 
riſes more than eight or ten Inches hig hy from which 
come out a great Number of ee Branches » ich 
are ſlender, and grow about a Foot in Length; theſe, 
intermix with each other like thoſe of the 7th Sort, but 


are much ſmaller, and do not grow near ſo long, but 


have the ſame Appearance, from whence it is called 
Little Meduſa's Head; the Ends of theſe Branches are 
beſet with narrow Leaves, 197 which the Flowers 
ped like thoſe of the 
other Species. * 7 7 


The 11th Sort riſes with a taper Stalk ſix or ſeven 
Inches high, ſending out from the Top a few taper 
Branches, which ſpread out on every Side; theſe are not 
ſcaly, like thoſe of the laſt Sort, but taper, and garniſhed 
at their Ends with ſeveral ſmall narrow Leaves which 
drop off. This Sort hath not yet flowered here, having 
been but a ſhort Time in England. owner 

The 12th Sort hath a ſhort thick Stalk, which never 
riſes three Inches high, ſo that the Branches ſpread on 
the Surface of the Ground ; theſe ſeldom grow more 
than fix Inches long, and their Scales ſwell into a Sort 
of Proturberances. which are ſquare; they have no 


: 


ing the Plants than from Seeds, 


BE 


Leayes, and very rarely, produce-Elowers in England, but 
ha a ich ina tig in the Gardens, ein 
"The 13th Sort is very like the 7th, but the Stalks ne- 
ver riſe more than à Foot, or 15 Iches high, ſo that 
the Branches ſpread out near the Ground,; theſe are 
alſo much ſhoxter than thoſe of the 7th, but have the 
ſame Appearance, and are areal I with narrow Leaves 
at their End, which fall off as the Branches are extended 
in Length; This, produces a, great Number of ſmall 
white Flo ers at the End of the Branches, ſhaped Tike 
thoſe of. the other Sp cies, and free ſucceeded 
by found ſmooth Cap ules with 3 Cells, including one or 
two roundiſh Seeds which ripen here, 
Thee Sor have been by mod fe ONEs ranged 
under the Taos. of Fapdepinn, and Fiingiibed from 
the Titbymali, more from. the. Structure and outwar 
Appearance of the, Plants, thap any ral Difference in 
their CharaQers ; but as the. Number of Species of thoſe 
commonly ee Spurge, Was very, greale. many of, the 
Writers were. willing to. ſeparate the Euphorbia from 
that Genus, ta leſſen the Number of Species. 
"Thele 11 are reſeryed in many curious Gardens 
VVV teal 
Beauty ; and being ſo extremely different in their, Farm, 
from almoſt apy Plants of Eriba, Production, many 


= 
* 


curious Perfogs have b en induce do preſerve the ſeye- 


ral Sorts in their Gar On. 3 

They are all of them full of a wi acrid Juice, 
which flows out on their being 1 in any Fart; 
this Juice will bliſter the Fleſh, if it happens to lie up- 
on any tender Part for a ſhort Time, and will burn 
Linen almoſt as bad as Aqua Fortis, therefore the Plants 
ſhould be handled with great Caution ; not ſhould the 
Ends of their Branches e ever bruiſed or Wie for 


if they are, it frequently occaſions their rotting down 


to the next Joint, and ſometimes will deſtroy the whole 
Plant, if thoſe injured Branches are not cutoff in Time ; 
ſo that whenever the Branches appear to have been in- 
jured, the ſooner they are cut from the Plants, the leſs 

Janger there will be of their ſuffering from it; nor 
ſhould any of the Branches be cut between the Joints, 


\ * 


for the ſame Reaſon. 


Moſt of theſe Plants were firſt brought fo Europe by 
the Dutch, who have been very curious to introduce 


great Numbers of Plants from India, and the Cape of 


Good Hope; from the latter there hath been a very great 
Variety of curious Plants of late Years brought to Ey- 
rope, many of which produce very elegant! owers, ſo 
are the greateſt Ornaments of the ( e in the 
Winter and Spring Seaſons, Theſe have been brought 
over in Seeds, but the different Kinds of Eupborbia 


came over moſt of them in Plants or Cuttings; for 


theſe may be eafily tranſported to any Diſtance, if either 
of them are put in Boxes, with any ſoft dry Fochys X 
to prevent their being bruiſed, or their Spines fro 

wounding each other, and kept fro Moiſture and of ts 


with this Care they may be kept ſix Months out of t 
Ground, and if carefully planted will take Root an 
thrive as well as if they had beet newly taken from 
the old Plants, or out of the Ground but a ſhort Time; 
which is a much more expeditious Method of obtain- 
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The greateſt Part of theſe ſucculent Plants, grow 
naturally upon barren rocky Places or in dry ſandy 
Soils, where few other Plants will thrivez therefore 
they ſhould never be planted in rich or loamy Earth 
here, nor ſuffered to receive much Wet, which will 
cauie them to rot. The beſt Mixture of Earth for theſe 
Plants is, about a 4th Part of ſcreened Lime Rubbiſh, a 
4th Part of Sea Sand, and half of light freſh Earth from 
« Common ; theſe ſhould be mixed well together, and 
frequently turned over before it is uſed, that the Parts 
may be incorporated, and the Compoſt ſweetened by 
being expoſed to the Air. If this Mixture is prepared 
a Year beſore it is wanted, it will be the better, that 
it may have the Benefit of the Winter's Froſt and the 
Summer's Heat to mellow it ; and the oftener it is 
turned over, and the ſmaller the Heaps in which it is 
laid, the Air will penetrate it better, and render it 
more fit for Uſe. | 

Theſe Sorts are eaſily propagated by Cuttings, which 
ſhould be taken from the old Plants in June; theſe muſt 
be cut at a Joint, otherwiſe they will rot: When theſe 
Cuttings are taken off, the milky Juice of the old Plants 
will flow out in Plenty; therefore there ſhould be ſome 
dry Earth or Sand applied upon the wounded Part, which 
will harden and ſtop the Sap; and the wounded Part of 
the Cuttings ſhould alſo be rubbed in Sand, or dry 
Earth, for the ſame Purpoſe ; then the Cuttings ſhould 
be laid in a dry Part of the Stove, for ten Days or a Fort- 
night ; and ſome of thoſe whoſe Branches are large and 
very ſucculent, may lie 3 Weeks or more before they 
are-planted, that-their Wounds may be healed and har- 
dened, otherwiſe they will rot. When the Cuttings are 
planted, they ſhould be each put into a ſmall Half- 
. Pot, laying Stones or Rubbiſh in the Bottom, 
and filling the Pots with the Mixture before directed; 
then plunge the Pots into a moderate hot Bed, and if 
the Weather is very hot, the Glaſſes of the hot Bed 
ſhould be ſhaded in the Middle of the Day, and the Cut- 
tings ſhould be gently watered once or twice a Week, ac- 
cording as the Karth may dry: In about 6 Weeks the 
Cuttings will have put out Roots, ſo if the Bed is not 
very warm, the Plants may continue there, provided 


2 have free Air admitted to them every Day, other- 
wiſe 


iſe it will be better to remove them into the Stove, 
where they may be hardened before the Winter; for if 
they are too much drawn in Summer, they are very apt 
decay in Winter, unleſs they are very carefully ma- 
naged. During the Summer Seaſon, the Plants ſhould be 
gently watered 2 or 3 Times a Week, according to the 
armth of the Seaſon; but in Winter they muſt not 
be watered oftener than once a Week, and it ſhould be 
wen more ſparingly at that Seaſon, eſpecially if the 
tove is not warm: The 1ſt Sort will require more 
Warmth and leſs Water in the Winter than any of the 
other. This, if well managed, will grow 7 or $:-Feet 
high, but the Plants muſt conſtantly remain in the Stove, 
giving thern a large Share of Air in warm Weather, and 
in Winter the Stove ſhould be kept in a temperate De- 
gree of Warmth. 2055 212 
The 6th Sort is at preſent the moſt rare in England: 
The Plants of this Sort, which have been procured 
from Holland, have been moſt of them deſtroyed by 
placing them in Stoves, where, by the Heat, they have 
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in one Day turned. black, and rotted immediately after. 
This Sort will do in a dry airy Glaſs Caſe, with Ficoides, 
and other ſucculent Plants, where they may have free 
Air in mild Weather, and be protected from Froſt ; in 
Summer the Plants of this Sort may be expoſed in the 
open Air, in a warm Situation, but ſhould be ſcreencd 
from much Wet: With this Treatment, they will thrive 
much better than when they are more tenderly nurſed. 
The 7th, 8th, 10th, 11th, 12th, and 13th Sorts, are 
alſo pretty hardy, fo will live in a good Glaſs Caſe in 
Winter without Fire, provided the Froſt is kept entire- 
ly out, and in Summer they may be placed abroad in a 
warm Situation: As theſe are very ſucculent Plants, they 
ſhould not have too much Wet ; therefore, if the Sum- 


mer ſhould prove very moiſt, it will be very proper to 


place theſe Plants under ſame Shelter, where they may 
enjoy the free Air, but may be ſcreened from the Rain, 
otherwiſe by receiving too much Wet they will rot. 
The 7th Sort will require to be ſupported, otherwiſe 
the Weight of the Branches will draw them upon the 
Pots; and, by training the Stems up to Stakes, they will 
row 4 or 5 Feet high, and a great Number of Side 
nches will be produced; theſe, being very ſucculent 
and heavy, are very apt to draw down the Stem, if it 
hath not Support. | * Ein 
The following Sorts have been, by all the Writers 
on Botany, placed under the Title of Tithymalus ; but 
the 14th and 15th Sorts ſhould, according to their own 
Diſtinction, have been 


the Species which they have there placed. | 
The 14th Sort riſes with a taper fucculent Stalk, to 


the Height of 18 or 20 Feet, ſending out many Branch« 


es of the ſame Form, which ſubdivide into many ſmal- 


ler; theſe are jpinted. at a great Diſtance; they are 


{mooth, and of a deep green Colour, having a few ſmall 
Leaves at their Extremities, which ſoon tall off. As 
the Plants grow older, their Stalks become ſtronger and 
leſs ſucculent, eſpecially toward the Bottom, where 
they turn to a brown'Colour, and become a little woody. 
The Branches grow diffuſed and intermix with each 
other, ſo form a Sortof Buſh toward the Top, but this 
doth not produce Flowers here. 

The 15th Sort ſends out a great Number of flender 
taper Stalks, of a dark green Colour, which tte ſmooth, 
and twiſt about each other, or any neighbouring Sup- 
port, whereby they riſe ten or twelve Feet high, put- 
ting out ſmaller Branches upward; which alſo twine 
and intermix with the other Stalks; they have no 
—_ nor do they flower in Exgland. "Theſe grow in 

ia. ' 1 0 Bis 

The 16th Sort ſends out many taper ſucculent Stalks 
from the Root, which riſe about 4 Feet high; they are 
flender and weak, ſo require Support; theſe have a 
light green Bark, and their lower Parts are naked, but 
their upper Parts are ' garniſhed with o Leaves, 
which are ſmooth, entire, and placed alternate on e 
Side the Stalks: The Flowers are produced in ſmall Clu 


ters at the End of the Branches, of à yellowiſh green 


Fruit, but the Seeds rarely ripen in En - This Sort 
grows naturally on the African Shore in the Aediterra- 
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Colour, and are ſometimes ſucceeded by ſmooth round 


in the Genus of Eupber-. 
bium, becauſe they are as deſtitute of Leaves as moſt of 
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ral Iſlands of the Archipelage; this riſes with an upright 
2 tr. if | 
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The 17th Sort grows naturally in ſome of the Iſlands 
of the Weſ.-Indies, and on the Continent. I received 
Specimens of this Sort from the Iſland of Tobago, and 
from Carthagena, where the Plants were growing in 
Plenty; the Dutch Gardens were furniſhed with it from 


15 Curaſſao, where it grows naturally. This hath an up- 
right Stalk, which riſes 6 or 5 Feet high, covered with 


a light brown Bark, and divides upward into | many. 
Branches ; theſe are garniſhed with roundiſh Leaves, in- 
dented at their Ends, and have Foot Stalks: They are 
ſmooth and of a beautiful green, but fall away in Win- 
ter, ſo that in Spring _ are almoſt naked ; the Flow- 
ers come out from the End of the Branches, they are 
ellow and ſmall, ſoon falling away without having any 
ruit to ſucceed them here. | 
Theſe Sorts are propagated by Cuttings, and treated 
in the fame Manner as the Eupborbium. 
The 14th, 15th, and 17th Sorts, are tender, ſo re- 
ire a Stove ; theſe muſt have the ſame Treatment as 
the tender Kinds, but the 16th Sort-will live in a com- 
mon Green-houſe in Winter, and may be expoſed a- 
brdad in Summer. 51 | 
The 18th Sort ſtands in the Liſt of medicinal Plants, 
but is rarely uſed in England at preſent ; this is a bien- 
nial Plant, which periſhes after the are ripe. It 


grows naturally in Italy and the South of France; and 


where it is allowed to ſcatter its Seeds in àa Garden, be- 
comes a Weed here. This riſes with an upright ſuccu- 
lent Stalk, from 2 to 3 Feet high, garniſhed with ob- 
long ſmooth Leaves placed oppoſite, and fit cloſe to the 


Stalks; the upper Part of the Stalk divides by Pairs in- 


to ſmaller Branches, and from the Fork between theſe 
Diviſions come out the Umbels of Flowers, each Fork 
having one; that which is ſituated in the firſt Diviſion 
being the largeſt, and thoſe in the upper are the ſmal- 
leſt. The Flowers. are of a greeniſh yellow Colour, 
they appear in June and ,Fuly, and the Fruit follows 
ſoon after, which is divided into 3 Lobes, and has 
Cells, each containing one roundiſh Seed, which is ca 
out to a Diſtance by the Elaſticity of the Pods. This 
Sort will propagate itſelf faſt enough when it is once 
introduced into Gardens, ſo requires no Care hut to 
keep it clean from Weeds. 5 ö 
The 19th Sort grows naturally in the South of 
France, Spain, and Italy. This ſends out many trailing 
Branches from the Root, which grow about a Foot 
long, lying on the Ground; theſe are cloſely garniſh- 
ed with thick ſucculent Leaves, flat, ſhort, and point- 
ed; they ſpread open on every Side the Branches, and 
are placed alternate, ſitting cloſe to the Stalks: The 
Flowers are produced in large Umbels at the End of the 
Branches; the Involucrum of the principal Umbel is 
compoſed of ſeveral oval-pointed Leaves, but thoſe of 
the ſmall Umbels have only two Heart-ſhaped concave 
Leaves, whoſe Borders are rough; the Flowers are yel- 
low, and are ſucceeded by 3 Seeds, incloſed in a roundifh 
Capſule with 3. Cells. This Plant will continue 2 or 3 


| Years upon a dry warm Soil, and will ripen Seeds an- 


nually, which, if permitted to ſcatter, the Plants will 
come up, and require no other Care but to keep them 
clean from Weeds. 1% T +” | 

The 20th Sort grows naturally in Crete, and in ſeve- 
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branching Stem, to the Height of 4 Feet; the Leaves 
are oblong, pointed, and placed alternate on the Branch- 
es; the Flowers come out in Umbels from the Fork 
between the Branches; they are ſmall, yellow, and 
rarely ſucceeded by Seeds in England. It is eaſily pro- 
pagated by Cuttings during any of the Summer Months, 
and requires a little Protection from the Froſt in Win- 
den, {11-1 | 4 

The 21ſt Sort grows naturally in the Woods, in Eng 


land; it riſes with a ſhrubby Stalk 3 Feet high; the 


Flowers are produced in Umbeis fitting cloſe to the 
Stalks, ſo form a long Spike ; the Empalements are of 
a greeniſh yellow, and the Petals black, ſo they make 
an odd Appearance. It flowers in May, and the Seeds 
ripen jn 5 If the Seeds are ſown under Trees in 
Autumn, the Plants will riſe the following Spring, and 
require no Culture. 

The 22d Sort ſtands in the Liſt of the medicinal 
Plants by the Title of Eſula major, but at preſent is 
ſeldom ufed ; This grows naturally in France and Ger- 
many on marſhy Places, where it riſes 3 or 4 Feet 
high. It hath a perennial Root, by which it may be 
propagated better than by Seeds, which ſeldom grow 
unleſs they are ;ſown ſoon after they are ripe. + 

The 23d Sort was' diſcovered in the Levant, by Dr. 
Tournefort,, who ſent the Seeds to the Royal Garden 
at Paris; this hath a, perennial Root, from which ariſe 
many ſucculent Stalks, 3 Feet high, covered with a 
purple Bark, and garniſhed with oblong ſmooth Leaves, 
ſhaped like thoſe of Willow, of a dark green Colour. 
The upper Part of the Stalks divide, and in the Fork 
is ſituated an Umbel of Flowers, of a greeniſh yellow 
Colour, which. are ſucceeded by round Capſules with 3 
Cells, each containing a ſingle Seed. It flowers in Func, 
and the Seeds are ripe in Augy/? ; this may be propagated 
by parting the Roots, or by ſowing the Seeds in Au- 
tumn. Ihe Plant is hardy fo will endure the greateſt 
Cold of this Country, if planted in a dry Soil. 
The 24th Sort grows, naturally in Sicily, and on the 
Borders of the Mediterranean Ses; this riſes with ſeve- 


ral ſhrubby Stalks 5 or 6 Feet high, having a red Bark, 


garniſhed with oblong, ſmooth, blunt Leaves, which 
are placed alternate, The Flowers grow in ſmall Um- 
bels from the Diviſion of their Branches ; they are yel- 


low, and are ſucceeded by roundiſh Capſules, which are 


rough, having 3 Cells like the other Species. This is 
eaſily propagated by Cuttings during any of the Sum- 
mer Months, and requires Protection from Froſt is 
Winter. rx, pl 
; The 25th Sort grows naturally in /reland, from 
whence the Roots have been brought to England; this 
hath. thick fibrous Roots, which ſend up ſeveral Stalks, 
which do not branch, about a Foot long, garniſhed 
with oblong Leaves, placed alternate on every Side. The 
Flowers are produced in ſmall Umbels at the Top of the 
Stalks ; they are yellow, and are ſucceeded, by rough 
warted Capſules. with 3 Cells ; it flowers in June, and 
the Seeds ripen in Auguſt. This may be propagated by 
the Roots, which ſhould be planted in a ſhady, Situa- 
tion, and a moiſt Soil. | 

This Plant was almoſt 'the only Phyſick uſed by the 
Natives of Ireland formerly, but ſince the Uſe. of Mer- 


©, 


| Levant, and alſo in Spain and 
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cury has been known to them, this has been generally 


neglected. 

The 26th Sort grows naturally in the Levant; this 
hath a knobbed Pear-ſhaped Root, from which ariſe 2 
or 3 Stalks, about a Foot and a Half high, garniſhed 
with oblong Leaves, which are hairy, place i alternate 
on every Side the Stalk. The Flowers are produced in 
ſmall Umbels from the Diviſions of the Stalk; they 
are ſmall of a greeniſh yellow Colour, and are ſeldom 
ſucceeded by Seeds here; it may be propagated by Off- 
ſets, ſent out from the main Root; theſe may be taken 
off in Autumn, and planted in a ſhady Situation, where 
they will thrive better than in the full Sun. 

The 27th Sort grows naturally at Aleppo, and other 
Parts of the Levant; this hath a perennial creeping 
Root, by which it multiplies very faſt, where it is once 
eſtabliſhed. The Stalks of this riſe a Foot and a Half 
high; the lower Leaves are narrow, (tiff, and briſtly; 
but thoſe on the upper Part of the Stalk are ſhaped like 
the narrow leaved Myrtle. The Flowers are produced 
in large Umbels from the Diviſions of the Stalk ; they 
are yellow, and appear in June, but are rarely ſucceed- 
ed by Seeds in this Country. The Roots of this ſhould 
be confined in Pots, for when they are planted in the 
full Ground; they creep about to a great Diſtance. 

The 28th Sort grows — in many Parts of the 

rtugal. The Seeds of 
this were brought'me from Scanderoon, by Mr. Robert 
Millar, who found the Plants growing plentifully there; 
he aſſured me, he ſaw the Inhabitants wounding theſe 


Plants, and collecting their milky Juice, which they 


mixed up with the Scammony to ſend Abroad. 

The Seeds of this Plant were ſince ſent me from Por- 
tugal, by Robert More, Eſq; who found the Plant grow- 
ing there naturally ; but it had been many Years be- 
fore an Inhabitant in the Engliſh Gardens; this riſes 
with a purple ſhrubby Stalk, near 3 Feet high, gar- 
niſhed with narrow, Spear-ſhaped, hairy Leaves, ſet cloſe- 
. the Stalk alternateſy on every Side; the upper 

art of the Stalk is terminated by Umbels of Flowers, 
which form a Sort of Spike. The greater Umbels are 
multifid, but the ſmall ones are bifid. The Involucrums 
of the Flowers are yellow, and the Petals of the Flow- 
ers black; theſe appear in May, and the Seeds ripen 
in July; the young Plants which have been lately raiſ- 
ed from Seeds, are generally very fruitful, but the old 
ones, and thoſe raiſed by Cuttings, are barren; this 
may be propagated by Seeds, or Cuttings, and will live 
abroad it planted in a dry rubbiſhy Soil, and warm Si- 
— 4 otherwiſe they are frequently killed by ſeve 

roſt. 

The 29th Sort prom naturally in the South of France, 
in Spain, and Italy; this is a biennial Plant, from whoſe 
Root ariſe 2 or 3 Stalks which grow 2 or 3 Feet high, 
and are garniſhed with Spear-ſhaped Leaves, which 
are entire. The Umbels of Flowers ariſe from the 


as are Natives 
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Diviſion of the Branches; the Involucrums are Heart- 
ſhaped, and ſurround the Pedicle with their Baſe. The 
Flowers are yellow, and appear in June. The Seeds 
2 in Auguſt, which, if permitted to ſcatter, the 
Plants will come up, and require no Care but to keep 
them clean from Weeds; this muſt have a ſhady Si- 
tuation. 

The 3oth Sort grows naturally at La Pera Cruz, 
from whence Dr. Houſtoun!ſent me the Seeds; this is an- 
nual, and riſes from 2 to 3 Feet high. The Leaves 
are ſometimes narrow and entire, at other Times oval, 
and divided in the Middle almoſt to the Midrib, in Shape 
of a Fiddle; they alſo vary in their Colour, ſome being 
inclinable to purple, others of a light green; they are 
ſawed on the Edges, and ſtand on ſhort Foot Stalks. 
The Flowers are produced in ſmall Umbels at the 
End of the Branches ; they are of a greeniſh white, 
and are ſucceeded by ſmall round Capſules with 3 Cells. 

The 31ſt Sort grows naturally in the Iſlands in the 
W:ft- Indies ; this is an annual, and riſes with a branch- 
ing Stalk about 2 Feet high, garniſhed with oblong, 
oval, ſmooth Leaves, ſawed on their Edges. The Flow- 
ers grow in ſmall Umbels at the Foot Stalks of the 
Leaves, | nam into cloſe Bunches ; theſe are white, 
and * ucceeded by ſmall round Capſules, incloſing 
p "20 | | | 

The Seeds of the 32d Sort were ſent me from La 
Vera Cruz ; this alſo is an annual, and riſes with an 
4 Stalk, about a Foot high, dividing into a great 

umber of Branches, which ſpread very wide on every 
Side, garniſhed with roundiſh Heart-ſhaped Leaves, 
which are entire, ſtanding upon pretty long Foot Stalks. 
The Flowers come out ſingly from the Diviſions of 
the Stalk; they are ſmall, an herbaceous Colonr, 
_ are ſucceeded by ſmall round Capſules, containing 3 

8. 

The laſt 3 Sorts are annual; the Seeds of theſe muſt 
be ſown on a hot Bed in Spring, and when the Plants 
are fit to remove, ſhould be each planted in a ſmall Pot 
filled with light Earth, and plunged into the hot Bed 
again, and muſt afterward be treated in the ſame Man- 
ner as other tender annuals from warm Countries. 

EUPHRASIA. Eyebright. 

This is a medicinal Plant, which grows naturally in 
the Fields and Commons in England, always a 
Graſs, Heath, Furz, or ſome other Cover, and wi 
not grow when theſe are cleared from about it, nor will 
the Seeds grow when ſown in a Garden, for which 
Reafon I ſhall not trouble the Reader with a Deſcrip- 
tion, or any farther Account of it, than that the 
Herb Women ſupply the Markets with it in Plenty 
from the Fields. . 


EXCORTICATION. A Pulling or Peeling off the 


outward Bark of Trees. 


' EXOTICKS. [Exotica, Lat.] Exotick Plants are ſuch 
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ABA. Tourn, Inſt. 391. Tab. 212. Vicia. Lin. 
Gen. Plant. 782. The Bean; in French, Fevc. 
The Charatters are, | | 

The Flower bath a tubulaus Empalement of one Leaf, 


cut into five Segments at. the Brim ; the three lower 14. 
e 


ments being long, and the two upper are very ſhort. 
Flower is of a Butterfly Kind. The Standard is large, 


oval, and. indented at the End; the two Sides turn back- ' 


ward, after ſome Time; it hath two oblong ereft Wings, 
 ewbich 26 the Keel, being much longer. The Keel is 
ſhort, ſwelling, and cloſely covers the Parts of Generation; 
theſe are joined in one Column, almoſt to the Top, where 
they are divided ; the g Stamina are in 3 Parts, and one 
lands ſeparate ; theſe are terminated by roundiſb re- 
clined Summits. At the Bottom is ſituated an oblong com- 
preſſed Germen, ſupporting a ſhort angular Style, crowned 
by anobtuſe Stigma, whis is bearded on the 2 Sides. The 
Germen afterward becomes a long, compreſſed, leatbery Ped, 
baving one Cell, filled with compreſſed Kidney-ſbaped Seeds. 
There are ſeveral Varieries of the Garden Bean, which 
are known and diftinguiſhed by the Gardeners, and do 
not eſſentially differ from each other, ſo I ſhall not enu- 
merate them as diftin& Species, but ſhall not join theſe 
to the Horſe Bean, as ſome have done, who have ſuppoſ- 
ed them to be but one Species; for, having cultivated 
them more than 30 Years, without finding the Garden 
degenerate to the Horſe Bean, or the latter improv- 

ing to the former, I conclude they arediſtig& Species. 
; There is a great Variety of Garden Beans, now culti- 
vated in the Kitchen Gardens in England, which differ 


in Size and Shape; ſome producing Pods much earlier 


in the Vear than others, for which they are greatly 
eſteemed by the Gardeners, whoſe Profit ariſes from 
their early Crops of eſculent Plants, therefore they are 
very careful to improve all thoſe Varieties which have 
a Tendency to be fit for the Markets firſt, but as man 
Sorts of Seeds, when cyltivated long in the ſame La 
are apt to degenerate, ſo new Seeds ſhould be annually 
procured, either from Abroad, or ſome diſtant Situa- 
tion, where the Soil is of a different Nature, by which 
Change many of the Varieties may be continued in 
On: © io QI HT IO He . ie n os 
I ſhall begin with the Garden Bean, called by the Bo- 
taniſts, Faba Majer, to diſtinguiſh it from the Horſe 
Bean, which they have titled Faba minor ſeu Eguina, and 
J ſhall only mention the Names of each, by which they 
are known among the Gardeners placing them acco 
ing to their Time of ripening for the Table. 
The Mazagan Bean is the firſt and beſt Sort of, early 
Bean at preſent known; theſe are brought from a Set- 
tlement ofthe Portugueſe on the Coaft of Africa, juſt 
without the Streights of Gibraltar; the Seeds of this are 
ſmaller than the Horfe Bean; and as the Portugueſe are 
flovenly Gardeners, there is N a great Number 
of bad Seeds among them. If this Sort is ſown in Oc- 
tober, under a warm Hedge, Pale, or Wall, and care- 
fully carthed up when the Plants are advanced, they 
will be fit for the Table by the Beginning of May; the 
Stems of this Sort are very ſlender, therefore, if they 


which certainly is a 
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are ſupported by Strings cloſe to the Hedge or Pale, 
it will preſerve them from the Morning Froſts, which 
are ſometimes ſevere in Spring, and retards their 
Growth, ſo by keeping them cloſe to the Fence it will 
cauſe them io come torwarder than if this is neglect- 
ed; theſe Beans bear plentifully, but they ripen nearly 
together, ſo that there are never more than two Ga- 
therings from the fame Plants; if the Seeds of this 
are ſaved two Years in England, the Beans will be- 
come much larger, and not ripen ſo ſoon, which is cal- 
led a Degeneracy. | 

The next Sort is the early Portugal Bean, which ap- 
pears to be the Mazagan Sort, ſaved in Portugal; for it 
is very like thoſe which are the firſt Year ſaved in Eng- 
land ; this is the moſt common Sort uſed by the Gar- 
deners for their firſt Crop; but they are not near fo 
well taſted as the Mazagan; therefore when the Ma- 
n__ Bean can be procured, no Perſon would plant the 
other. | 

The next is the ſmall Spaniſi Bean; this will come 
in ſoon after the Portugal Sort, and is a ſweeter Bean, 
therefore ſhould be preferred to it. ns 

Then comes the broad Spaniſh, which is a little later, 
than the other, but comes in before the common Sorts, 
and is a good Bearer, therefore is frequently planted, 
The Sandwich Bean comes ſoon after the Spaniſh, and 
is almoſt as large as the Windſor, but, being hardier, is 
often ſown a Month ſooner; this is a plentiful Bearer. 

The Toter Bean, as it is generally called, comes about 
the ſame Time with the Sandwich, and is a great Bear- 
er, therefore it is now much planted. 

The white and black Bloſſom Beans are by ſome 
much eſteemed ; the Beans of the former are, when boil- 
ed, almoſt as green as Peas, and being a ſweet Bean, 
renders it more valuable; theſe , Sorts. are very apt to 
degenerate, if their Seeds are not ſaved with great Care. 
The Windſor Bean is allowed to be the beſt of all the 
Sorts for the Table; when theſe are planted on a good 
Soil, and allowed ſufficient Room, their Seeds will be 
very large, and in great Plenty; and when gathered 
young, are the ſweeteſt and belt taſted of all the Sorts ; 
but theſe ſhould be carefully ſaved, by pulling out ſuch 
of the Plants as are not perfectly right, and afterward by 
ſorting out all the good from the bad Beans. * 

This Sort of Bean is ſeldom planted before Chriſtmas, 
becauſe it will not bear the Froſt fo well as many of the 
other Sorts, ſo it is generally planted for the great Crop, 
to come in June and July. 

All the early Beans are generally planted on warm 
Borders under the Walls, Pales, and Hedges; and thoſe 
which are deſigned to come firſt are uſually planted in a 
ſingle Row pretty cloſe to the Fence ; and here I cannot 
help taking Notice of a very bad Cuſtom, which too ge- 
nerally prevails in Gentlemens Kitchen Gardens, which 
is that of planting Beans cloſe to the Garden Walls, on 
the beſt Aſpects, immediately before the Fruit Trees, 
reater Prejudice to the Trees, 

ans, or any other early Crop; 


than the Value of the 
therefore 
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therefore this Practice ſhould be every-where diſcou- 


raged ; for it is much better to run ſome Reed Hedges 
acroſs the Quarters of the Kitchen Garden, where early 
Beans and Peas may be planted, in which Places they 
may with more Conveniency be covered in ſevere Froſt ; 
and to theſe Hedges the Beans may be cloſely faſtened, 
as they advance in Growth; which, if practiſed againſt 
the Walls where good Fruit Trees are planted, will 
greatly prejudice the Trees by overſhadowing them, and 
the Growth of theſe Legumes will draw off the Nou- 
riſhment from the Roots of the Trees, whereby they 
will be greatly weakened. 

But to return to the Culture of the Beans. Thoſe 
which are planted early in Oclober will come up by 
the Beginning of November ; and as ſoon as they are 
two Inches above Ground, the Earth ſhould be carefully 
drawn up with a Hoe to their Stems, and this muſt be 
two or three "Times repeated, as the Beans advance in 
Height, this will protect their Stems from the Froſt, and 
encourage their Strength. If the Winter ſhould prove 
ſevere, it will be very proper to cover the Beans with 
Peas Haulm, Fern, or ſome other light Covering, which 
will ſecure them from the Froſt ; but this Covering muſt 
be conſtantly taken off in mild Weather, otherwiſe the 
Beans will draw up tall and weak, and come to little 
and if the Surface of the Border is covered with Tan- 
ners Bark, it will prevent the Froſt from penetrating the 
Ground to the Roots of the Beans, and be of great Ser- 
vice to them, | 

In Spring, when the Beans are advanced a Foot high 
they ſhould be faſtened up to the Hedge with a ſmall 
Line, fo as to draw them as cloſe as poſſible ; this will 
ſecure them from being injured by Morning Froſts, 
which are often ſo ſevere in April, as to lay thoſe Beans 
flat on the Ground, which are not thus guarded ; at this 
Time all Suckers from the Roots ſhould be very care- 
fully taken off; tor theſe will retard the Growth of the 
Beans, and prevent their coming early; and when the 
Bloſſoms begin to open toward the Bottom of the Stalks, 
the Top of the Stems ſhould be pinched off, which 
will cauſe thoſe firſt Pods to ſtand, and thereby bring 
them forward. If theſe Rules are obfer-<), and the 
Ground kept clean from Weeds, or other unts, there 
will be little Danger of their failing, 

But leſt this firſt Crop ſhould be deſtroyed by Froſt, 
it will be abſolutely neceſſary to plant more about 3 
Weeks after the firſt, and fo to repeat planing more 
every three Weeks, or a Month, till F-i-uary ; but 
thoſe planted toward the End of November, or the Be- 
ginning of December, may be planted on fioping Banks, 
at a Diſtance from the Hedges; for if the Weather is 
mild, theſe will not appear above Grourd before Chriſi- 
mas ; therefore will not be in ſo much Daager as the firſt 
and ſecond Planting, eſpecially if the Surface of the 
Ground iz covered with Tan to keep out the Froſt as is 
before directed; for the firſt Planting, will, by that 
Time, be a conſiderable Height; the Directions before 
given will be ſufficient for the Management of theſe, 
only it muſt be obſerved, that the larger Beans ſhou'd 
be planted at a greater Diſtance than the ſmall one; 
alſo, that thoſe which are firſt planted muſt be put cio/cr 
together, to allow for ſome miſcarryingz therciore, 
where a ſingle Row is planted, the Beans may be put 2 
Inches aſunder, and thoſe of the third and four il Flant- 
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ing may be allowed 3 Inches; and when they are plant- 
ed in Rows acroſs a Bank, the Rows ſhould be two 
Feet and a Half aſunder ; but the Windſor Beans ſhould 
have a Foot more Space between the Rows, and the 
Beans in the Rows ſhould be planted 5 or 6 Inches aſun- 
der. This Diſtance may, by ſome Perſons, be thought 
too great; but from many Years Experience, I can af- 
firm, that the ſame Space of Ground will produce a 
greater Quantity of Beans, when planted at this Diſtance, 
than if double the Quantity of Seeds are put on it. In 
the Management of theſe later Crops of Beans, the 
principal Care ſhould be to keep them clear from Weeds, 
and any other Plants, which would draw away their 
Nouriſhment ; to keep earthing them up, and, when 
they are in Bloſſom, to pinch off their Tops, which, if 
ſuffered to grow, will draw the Nouriſhment from the 
lower Bloſtams, which will prevent the Pods from ſet- 
ting, and the upper Parts only of the Stems will be fruit- 
ful ; another "Thing ſhould be obſerved in planting the 
ſucceeding Crops, which is to make Choice of maiſt 
ſtrong Land for the later Crops, for if they are planted 
on dry Ground, they rarely come to much. 

Theſe after Crops ſhould be planted, at about a Foct- 
night Diſtance from February to, the Middle of May, 
after which Time it is generally too late to plant, unleſs 
the Land is very ſtrong and moiſt; for in warm dry light 
Land all the late Crops of Beans are generally attacked 
by the black Inſects, which cover all the upper Part of 
their Stems, and ſoon cauſe them to decay. 

Where the Seeds are deſigned to be ſaved, a ſuſhcient 
Number of Rows ſhould be fet apart for that Purpoſe, 
according to the Quantity deſired; thefe ſhould be ma- 
naged in the ſame Way as thaſe which aze deſigned for 
the Table; but none of the Beans ſhould be gathered, 
though there are ſome coyetous Perſons, who will ga- 
ther all the firſt ripe for the Table, and are contented to- 
ſave the after Crop for Seed, but theſe are never ſo large 
and fair as the firſt ; ſo that if theſe are for Sale, they 
will not bring near the Price as the other, therefore 
what is gained to the Table, is lot in the Value of the 
Seed ; but thoſe who are deſirous to preſerve the ſe- 
veral Varieties, as pure as poſſible, ſhould never ſuffer 
two of the Varieties to grow for Seeds in the ſame 
Place, for by their Farina mixing with each other, they 
will not continue ſo pure, but be very apt to vary; and 
in order to keep the early Kinds perfect, thoſe which 
come the earlieſt ſhould be ſaved for Seeds, but this is 
what few People chooſe to do, becauſe: they are then the 
molt valuable, E ' 

When the Seed is ripe, the Stalks ſhould be pulled vp, 
and ſet upright againſt a Hedge to dry, obſerving to turn 
them every third Day, that they may — equally; then 
they may be threſhed out, and cleaned, or otherwiſe 
ſtacked up in a Barn, till there is more Leiſure for 
threſhing them out ; and afterward. the Seed ſhould be 


drawn over, to take out all thoſe that are not fair, pre- 


ſerving the beſt for Uſe or Sale. 2881 „ 
It is a very good Method to change the-Seeds of all 
Sorts of Beans, and not to ſow and ſave the Seeds long 
in the ſame Ground, for they do not fueceed fo well; 
therefore, if the land is ſtrong where they ate to be 
planted, it will be the beſt Way to procure the Seeds 
from a lighter Ground, and ſo vice verſe ;- by Ibis _ 
| t 
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thod'the Crops will be larger, the Beans fairer, and not 
ſo liable to degenerate. | 
Having given Directions for the Culture of the Gar- 
den Beans, I ſhall next proceed to that of the Hor/e 
Bean, which is cultivated in the Fields ; there are 2 or 
e of theſe, which differ in Size and Colour, 
ut that which is now in the greateſt Eſteem, is called 
the Tick Bean; this doth not grow ſo high as the other, 
is a more plentiful Bearer, and ſucceeds better on light 
Land than the common Horſe Bean. 

The Horſe Bean delights in a ſtrong moiſt Soil, and 
an open Expoſure, for they never thrive well on dry 
warm Land, or in ſmall Incloſures, where they are very 
ſubject to blight, and are frequently attacked by a black 
Inſect, which the Farmers call the black Dolphin ; theſe 
Inſects are often in ſuch Quantities, as to cover the 
Stems of the Beans entirely, eſpecially all the upper Part 
of 'them, 'and whenever this happens, the Beans ſeldom 
come to good; but in the open Fields where the Soil is 
ſtrong, this rarely happens. | 
Theſe Beans are uſually ſown on Land freſh broken 
up, becauſe they are of Uſe to break and pulverize the 
Ground, alſo to deſtroy Weeds; ſo the Land is rendered 
much better for Corn,” after 'a Crop of Beans, than it 
would have been before, eſpecially if they are ſown and 
managed according to the New Huſbandry, with a Drill 

- Plough, and the Horſe Hoe uſed to ſtir the Ground be- 
tween the Rows of Beans, which will prevent the Growth 
of Weeds, and pulverize the Ground, whereby a much 
greater Crop of Beans may, with more Certainty, be 
expected, and the Land will be better prepared for what- 
ever Crop it is deſigned for after. | 

"The Seaſon for ſowing Beans is from the Middle of 
February to the End of March, according to the Nature 
of the Soil; the ſtrongeſt and wet Land ſhould always 
be laſt ſown; the uſual Quantity of Beans, ſown on an 
Acre of Land, is about 3 Buſhels, but this is double the 
Quantity which need be ſown, according to the New 
Huſbandry_; but I ſhall firſt ſet down the Practice ac- 
<ording to the Old, and then give Directions for their 
Management according to the New. The Method of 
ſowing is after the Plough, in the Bottom of the Fur- 
rows, but then the Furrows ſhould not be more than 
five, or, at moſt, ſix Inches deep. If the Land is new 
broken up, it is uſual to plough it early in Autumn, and 
let it lie in Ridges till offer Chriſtmas ; then plough it 
in ſmall Furrows, and lay the Ground ſmooth ; theſe 
two Ploughings will break the Ground fine enough for 
Beans, and the third Ploughing is to ſow the | view 
when the Furrows ſhould be made ſhallow, as was be- 
fore-mentioned. + 

Moſt People ſet their Beans too cloſe ; for, as ſome 
lay the Beans in the Furrows after the Plough, and others 
lay them before the Plough, and plough them in, ſo, 
by both Methods the Beans are ſet as cloſe as the Fur- 

rows are made, which is much too near; for when they 
are on ſtrong good Land, they generally are drawn up to 
a very great Height, and are not ſo apt to Pod as when 
they have more Room, and are of lower Growth ; 
therefore I am convinced by ſome late Trials, that the 


better Way is to make the Furrows two Feet aſunder, 


or more, which will cauſe them to branch out into 


many Stalks, and bear in greater Plenty than when they 


but there is no Danger o 
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are cloſer ; by this Method half the Quantity of Bears 
will be ſufficient for an Acre of Land, and by the Sun 
and Air being admitted between the Rows; the Beans 
will ripen much earlier and more equally than in the 
common Way, 

What has been mentioned muſt be underſtood as re- 
lating to the Old Huſbandry; but where Beans are 
8 according to the New, the Ground ſhould be 

ur Times ploughed before the Beans are ſet, which 
will break the Clods and render it much better for 
planting; than with a Drill Plough, to which a Hopper 
is fixed for ſetting the Beans, the Drills ſhould be 
made at three Feet aſunder, and the Spring of the Hop- 

r ſet ſo as to ſcatter the Beans at three Inches Di- 

nce in the Drills. By this Method, leſs than one Bu- 
ſhel of Sced will plant an Acre of Land. When the 
Beans are up, if the Ground is ſtirred between the Rows 
with a Horſe Plough, it will deſtroy all the young 
Weeds; and when the Beans are advanced about three or 
four Inches high, the Ground ſhould be again ploughed 
between the Rows, and the Earth laid up to the Beans ; 
and if a third Ploughing, at about five or ſix Weeks af- 
ter is given, the Ground! will be kept clean from 
Weeds, and the Beans will ſtalk out, and produce a much 
greater Crop than in the common Way. 

When the Beans are ripe, they are reaped with a 
Hook, as is uſually practiſed for Peas; and after having 
lain a few Days on the Ground they are turned, and this 
mult be repeated ſeveral Times, until they are dry e- 
nough to ſtack ; but the beſt Mehod is to tie them in 
ſmall Bundles, and ſet them upright; for then they will 
not be in ſo much Danger to ſuffer by Wet, as when 
they lie on the Ground; and they will be more handy 
to carry and ſtack, than if they are looſe. The common 
Produce is from twenty to twenty-five Buſhels on an 
Acre of Land. 

The Beans ſhould: lie in the Mow to ſweat, before 
they are threſhed out; for as the Haulm is very ag 
and ſucculent, ſo it is ver 4 to give and grow moiſt; 

f the Beans receiving Damage, 
if they are ſtacked tolerably dry, becauſe the Pods will 
preſerve the Beans from Injury; and they will be much 
eaſier to threſh after they have ſweat in the Mow, than 
before; and after they have once ſweated and are dry 
again, they never after give. | 

By the New Huſbandry, the Produce has exceeded 
the Old by more than ten Buſhels on an Acre; and if 
the Beans which are cultivated in the common Method 
are obſerved, it will be found that more than half their 
Stems have no Beans on them ; for by ſtanding cloſe, 
they are drawn up very tall, ſo the Tops of the Stalks 
only produce, and all the lower Part is naked; whereas 
in the New Method, they bear almoſt to the Ground ; 
and as the Joints of the Stems are ſhorter, ſo the Beans 

row cloſer together on the Stalks. 

FABA ZAGYPTIACA, is the Arum Ægyptiacum. 

FABA CRASSA, is Anacampſeros. | 

FABAGO. See Zygophyllum. | : 

FAGONIA. Tourn. Inft. Lin. Gen. Plant. 475. 80 
named by Dr. Tournefort, in Honour of Dr. Fagon, who 
was Superintendent of the Royal Garden at Paris, * 

The Chara#ers are, | + 

The Flower hath a ſpreading Empalement, compoſed of 


5 ſmall 
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ſmall Leaves; it bath 5 Heart. ſbaped Petals, which 
pread open, and are narrow at their Baſe, where they are 
inſerted in the Empalement. It bath 10 ere# Stamina, 
terminated by roundiſh Summits. In the Center is ſituated 
a froe cornered Germen, ſupporting an Awl-ſhaped Style, 
crowned by a ſingle Stigma. The Germen becomes a roundiſb 
Capſule baving 5 Lobes ending in a Point, and 5 Cells, each 
baving a ſingle roundiſb Seed. 

The Species are, ; 

1. FAGoNIa ſpinoſa, foliolis lanceolatis planis lævibus. 
Hort. Upſal. 103. Prickly Fagonia, whole Leaves are 
Spear-ſhaped, plain, and ſmooth. This is the Fagonia 
Cretica ſpinoſa. Tourn. Thorny Trefoil of Candia. 

2. FAGONIA inermis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 386. Fagenia 
without Spines. This is the Fagonia Hiſpanica non ſpi- 
noſa. Tourn. Spaniſh Fagonia without Thorns. 

3. Faconta 7 ſoliolis linearibus convexit. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 386. Prickly Fagonia, with narrow convex 
Leaves. This is the Fagonia Arabica, longiſſimis aculeis 
armato. Shaw. Pl. Afr. 229. Arabian Fagania armed with 
very long Spines. 

4. FAGoNIA ſpinoſa foliolis lanceolato-linearibus planit, 
floribus majoribus. Prickly Fagonia, having narrow, 
Spear-ſhaped, plain Leaves and larger Flowers, This 
is the Fagonia Hiſpanica, mings ſpinoſa, flore magno pur- 
puraſcente. Fuſſieu. Spaniſh leſs prickly Fagonia, having 
a large purpliſh Flower, 

The 1ſt Sort is a Native of the Ifland of Candia : 
This has been deſcribed by ſome Botaniſts under the 
Title of Trifolium ſpinoſum Creticum, which occaſioned 
my giving it the Eng/iſh Name of Thorny Trefoil of 
Crete; though there is no other Affinity between this 
and the Tretoil, than. that of this having three Leaves 
or Lobes on the ſame Foot Stalk. 

This is a low Plant, and ſpreads its Branches cloſe to 
the Ground, which are extended to the Length of a 
Foot or more every Way, garniſhed with ſmall trifoliate 
Leaves placed oppoſite; theſe are oval, plain, and 
ſmooth, and at each Joint, immediately below the 
Leaves, come out two Fair of Spines, one on each Side 
the Stalk; and at the ſame Places come out a ſingle blue 
Flower, ſtanding upon a ſhort Foot Stalk, compoſed of 
5 Spear-ſhaped Petals, narrow at their Baſe, where 
they are inſerted into the Empalement; after theſe fall, 
the Gefmen turns to a roundiſh five lobed Capſule, 
ending in an acute Point, having 5 Cells, each contain- 
ing one roundiſh Seed. It flowers in July and Augu/t, 
but unleſs the Seaſon proves warm, the Seeds do not 
ripen in England, | 

The ad Sort grows naturally in Spain; this differs 
from the firſt in being ſmooth, the Branches of this 
having no Thorns ; and the Plant will live two Years, 
whereas the firſt is annual. 

The 3d Sort was diſcovered by the late Dr. Shaw in 
Arabia; this is a low Plant with a ſhrubby Stalk, from 
whence come out ſeveral: weak Branches armed with 
long Thorns ; the Leaves are thick, narrow, and con- 
vex on their lower Side; the Flowers come out in the 
ſame Manner as in the firſt Sort. | 

The 4th Sort grows naturally in Spain, where it was 
diſcovered by Dr. Juſſicu. This is an annual, with trail- 
ing Branches like the firſt. Sort, but the Leaves are 
much narrower, and the Spines ſmaller and fewer in 
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army ; the Flowers are larger, and of a pale purple 
our, 

Theſe Plants are propagated by Seeds, ſown upon a 
Border of freſh light Earth, where they are deſigned 
to remain, for they do not bear tranſplanting well; 
when the Plants come up, they may be thinned out 
to the Diſtance of 10 or 12 Inches; and if they 
2 kept clean from Weeds, they will require no other 

re. 

The 1ſt and 4th Sorts are annual Plants, which do 
not perfect their Seeds in England, unleſs the Seaſons 
prove very warm; therefore the beſt Way is to ſow 
their Seeds upon a warm Border in Autumn, and in froſty 
Weather ſhelter the Plants with Mats or ſome other 
Covering to ſecure them ; or if they are ſown in Pots 
and placed under a Frame in the Winter, and the fol- 
lowing Spring ſhaken out of the Pots, and planted in a 
warm Border, they will come early to flower, and there- 
by ripe Seeds may be more certainly obtained. 

T he other two Sorts may be treated in the ſame Way, 
for as theſe ſeldom flower the firſt Year from Seeds, 
the Plants ſhould be either kept in Pots, and ſheltered un- 
der a Frame in Winter, or placed in a warm Border, 
where they may be ſheltered with Mats, or ſome other 
Covering, to preſerve them from Froſt ; the following 
Summer the 2d Sort will flower and produce ripe Seeds, 
but the 3d has not perfeQed ' any Seeds as yet in 
England. | 

FAGOPYRUM. See Helxine. 

FAGUS. Tourn. Inft. Lin. Gen. Plant. 951. The 
Beech Tree; French, Hitre. 

The Charadgters are, 

It bath male and female Flowers on the ſame Tree ; the 
male Flowers are collected into globular Heads ; theſe bave 
no Petals, but bave ſeveral Stamina included in an Em- 
palement of one Leaf, which are terminated by oblong 
Summits. The female Flowers have a one leaved Empale- 
ment cut into 4 Parts, but have no Petals ; the Germen 2 

ed to the Empalement, ſupporting 3 Styles, crowned 
— 8 . Tbe 82 becomes a roundiſh Capſule, 
armed with ſoft Shines, opening in 3 Cells, each containing 
a triangular Nut. | 

We have but one Species of this Genus, viz. 

Facus. Dad. Pempt. 832. The Beech Tree. This 
is the Fagus ſoliis ovatis obſolete ſerratis. Hort. Cliff. 447- 
The Beech Tree with oval ſawed Leaves. al 

Some Planters ſuppoſe there are two diſtinct Species 
of this Tree; one they call the Mountain Beech, 
which they fay is a whiter Wood than the other, which 
they diſtingui 
certain, that this Difference in the Colour of the Wood, 
ariſes from the Difference of the Soils in which they 
grew, for I have not ſeen any ſpecific Difference in the 
Trees. There have been Seeds of a Beech Tree brought 
from North America, by the Tule of Broad | leaved 
Beech ; but the Plants which were raiſed from them, 
proved to be the common Sort, ſo that we know of no 
other Variety, excepting thoſe with ſtriped Leaves, 
which is accidental, and when the Trees are in Vigour, 
the Leaves become plain again. | ET 

This Tree is propagated by ſawing the Maſt ; the 
Seaſon for which is any Time from Odober to February, 
only obſerving to ſecure the Seeds from Vermin when 


by the Title of Wild Beech; but it is 


early 
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early fowed ; which, if carefully done, the ſooner they 
are ſown the better, after they are fully ripe: a ſmall 
Spot 'of 'Ground will be ſufficient for raiſing a great 
umber of theſe Trees from Seed, but you muſt be 
very careful to keep them clear from Weeds ; and if 
the Plants come up very thick, you ſhould not fail to 
draw out the ſtrongeſt of them the Autumn following, 
that thoſe left have room to grow ; ſo that if you 
huſband a Seed Bed carefully, it will afford a three 
Years Draught of young Plants, which ſhould be plant- 
ed in a Nurſery; and, it deſigned for Timber Trees, 
at three Feet Diſtance, Row from Row, and 18 Inches 
_ * the Rows. Gened for H | 
ut if they are deſigned edges (to which the 
Tree is — adapted) the Diſtance — not be ſo 
great; two Feet Row from Row, and one Foot in the 
ows will be ſufficient. In this Nurſery they may re- 
main 2 or 3 Years, obſerving to clear them from Weeds, 
alſo to dig the Ground between the Roots, at leaſt once 
a Year, that the tender Roots may better extend them- 
ſelves each Way: But be careful not to cut or bruiſe 
their Roots, which is injurious to all young Trees; and 
never dig the Ground in Summer, when the Earth is 
hot and dry; which by letting in the Rays of the Sun 
to the Roots, is often the Deſtruction of young Trees. 
This Tree will grow to a conſiderable Stature, though 
the Soil be ſtony and barren, alſo upon the Declivities 
of Hills, and chalky Mountains, where they will reſiſt 
the Winds better than moſt other Trees ; but the Nur- 
ſeries for the young Plants ought- to be on the ſame 
Soil, for if they are raiſed in Soil and a warm 
Expoſure, and afterwards tranſplanted into a bleak bar- 
ren Situation, they ſeldom thrive, which holds true in 
moſt othet Trees; therefore I would adviſe the Nur- 
ſery to be made on the ſame Soil where the Plantation 
is intended, but of this ſee more under the Article 
Nurſery. 

e Tree is very proper to form large Hedges to ſur- 
round — ot large Widdmes — and 
may be kept in a regular Figure, if ſheared twice a 
Year, eſpecially if they ſhoot ſtrong; in which Caſe, 
if they are — but a Seaſon or two, it will be 
difficult to reduce them again. The Shade is very 
injurious to moſt Sorts of Plants which grow near it, 
but is generally believed to be very ſalubrious to human 
Bodies 


The Timber is of great Uſe to Turners for making 
Trenchers, Diſhes, Trays, Buckets; and to the Joiner 
For Stools, Bedſteads, Coffins, &c. The Maſt is very 

to fat Swine and Deer; it alſo affords a ſweet 


Oil, and bath in ſome Families ſupported Men with 


Bread. 

This Tree delights in a chalky or ſtony Ground, where 
it generally grows very faſt ; and the Bark of the Trees 
in ſuch Land, is clear and ſmooth; although the Timber 


s not ſo valuable as that of many other Trees, yet as it 
will thrive on ſuch Soils and in ſuch Situations where 


few better Trees will grow, the Planting of them ſhould 
de encouraged eſpecially as the Trees afford an agree- 
able Shade, and the Leaves make a fine Appearance in 
Summer, and continue green as long in Autamn as any 
of the deciduous Trees: Therefore in Parks, and other 
Plantations for Pleaſure, this Tree deſerves to be culti- 
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vated among thoſe of the firſt Claſs, eſpecially where 
the Soil is adapted to it. | 

The two Sorts with variegated Leaves may be pro- 
pagared by budding or grafting them upon the common 

ech, obſerving not to plant them in rich Earth; which 
will cauſe the Buds or Cyons to ſhoot vigorouſly, 
whereby the Leaves will. become plain, which often 
happens to molt variegated Plants. 

FARINA FOECUNDANS is the impregnating Meal 
or Duſt on the Avices of Flowers; which, being con- 
veyed into the Uterus or Vaſculum Seminale of Plants, 
fecundates the Rudiments of the Seeds in the Ovary, 
which otherwiſe would decay and come to nothing. See 
Generation of Plants. 

FEATHERFEW, or FEAVERFEW, Se. Ma. 
tricaria. | 

FENCES. In hotter Climates than England, where 
they have not occaſion for Walls to ripen their Fruit, 
their Gardens lie open, where they can have water, 


| Fence and Proſpects; or elſe they bound their Gardens 


with Groves, in which are Fountains, Walks, Ec, 
which are much more pleaſing to the Sight than a dead 
Wall : But in colder Couniries, and in Pas and, we are 
obliged to have Walls to ſhelter and ripen our Fruit, 
although they take awzy much from the pleaſant Pro- 
ſpe& of the Garden. 

Since therefore we are under a Neceſſity to have Walls 
'to ſecure our Gardens from the Injury of Winds, as 
well as for the Conveniency of Partitions or Incloſures, 
and alſo to ripen our Fruit, Brick Walls are accounted 
the warmeſt and beſt for Fruit : And theſe Walls bein 
built Pannel-ways, with Pillars at equal Diſtances, wi 
ſave a great deal of Charge, in that the Walls may be 
built thinner, than if they were built plain without theſe 
Pannels, for then it would be neceſſary to built them 
thicker every where : And beſides, theſe Pannels make 
the Walls look the handſomer. 

Stone Walls are by ſome preferred to Brick, eſpecially 
thoſe of ſquare hewn Stones ; but where they are de- 
ſigned for Fruit, they ſhould be faced with Brick. 
Thoſe that are made of rough Stones, though they 
are very dry and warm, yet by Reaſon of their Un- 
1 are inconvenient to nail Trees to, except 
Pieces of Timber be laid in them here and there for 


that Purpoſe. 


But in large Gardens it is better to have the Prof, 

open to the Pleaſure Garden, which ſhould be furround- 
ed with a Foſſe, that from the. Garden the adjacent 
Country may be viewed, but this depends upon the Si- 
tuation of the Place; for if the Proſpe& from the Gar- 
denen is not good, it had better be ſhut out from Sight 
by a Wall, or any other Fence; alſo, where a Gar- 
den lies near a populous Town, and the adjoining 
Grounds are open to the Inhabitants, if the Garden 1s 
open, there will be no walking there in good Weather, 
without being expoſed to the View of all Paſſengers, 
which is very diſagreeable. _ 
Where theſe Foſſes are made round a Garden which 
it ſituated in a Park, they are extremely proper ; becauſe 
hereby the Proſpect of the Park will be obtained in the 
Garden, which renders theſe Gardens much more agree- 
able than thoſe which are confined. 

In making theſe Foſſes there have been many Tnven- 
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tions; but upon the whole, I have not ſeen any which 
are in all Reſpects preferable to thoſe which have an up- 
right Wall next the Garden; which (where the Soil 
will admit of a deep Trench) ſhould be 5 or 6 Feet 
high; and from the Foot of this Wall, the Ground on 
the Outſide ſhould riſe with a gradual eaſy Slope to the 
Diſtance of 18 or 20 Feet; and where it can be allowed, 
if it ſlopes much farther, it will be eaſier and leſs per- 
ceptible; as a Ditch to the Eye, when viewed at a 
Diſtance. But if the Ground is naturally wet, ſo as 
not to admit of a deep Foſle, then, in order to make a 
Fence againſt Cattle, if the Wall be 4 Feet high, and 
flight Poſts of 3 Feet high are placed juſt behind the 
Wall, with a ſmall Chain carried on from Poſt to Poſt, 
no Cattle or Deer will ever attempt to jump againſt it, 
therefore it will be a ſecure, Fence againit them; and if 
theſe are painted of a dark Colour, they will not be 
diſcerned at a Diſtance; and the Chain will ſecure Per- 
ſons walking in the Garden from tumbling over. 

In ſuch Places where no good Proſpects can be ob- 
tained from a Garden, it is common to make the Inclo- 
ſure of Park Paling ; which, it well performed, will 
laſt many Years, and has a much better Appearance 
than a Wall: This Pale may be hid from the Sight 
within, by Plantations of Shrubs and Ever-greens; or 
there may be a quick Hedge planted: within the Pale, 
which may be trained up, ſo as to be an excellent Fence 
by the Time the Pales begin to decay. ; 

Some Perſons make Stuckade Fences round their 
Gardens to keep out Cattle, &c, which, when well 
made, will anſwer the Purpoſe of a Fence ; but this 

ing very expenſive, and not of very long Duration, 
has occaſioned their not being more commonly in Uſe, 

As to Fences round Parks, they are . of Pa- 
ling; which, if well made of Winter-tallen Oak, will 
laſt many Years; but a principal Thing to be obſerved 
in making theſe Pales is not to make them too heavy, 
for when they are ſo, their own Weight will cauſe them 
to decay ; therefore the Pales ſhould be cleft thin, and 
the Rails ſhould be cut triangular, to prevent the Wet 
lodging upon them ; and the Poſts ſhould be good, and 
not placed too far aſunder. If theſe Things are ob- 
ſerved,. one of theſe Pales will laſt, with a little Care, 
upward of forty Years very well. The common Way 
of making theſe Fences is, to have every other Pale 
nine or ten Inches above the intermediate ones; ſv that 
the Fence may be ſix Feet and a Half high, which is 
enough for Fallow Deer ; but where there are Red 
Deer, the Fence ſhould be one Foot higher, otherwiſe 
they will leap over. | 

Some incloſe their Parks with Brick Walls; and 
where Stone is cheap, the Walls are built with this Ma- 
terial ; ſome with, and others without Mortar. 

A Kitchen Garden, if rightly contrived, will contain 
Walling enough to afford a Supply of ſuch Fruits as re- 
quire the, Aſſiſtance of Wall for any Family; and this 
Garden being ſituated on one Side, and quite out of 
Sight of the Houſe, may be ſurrounded. with Walls, 
which will ſcreen the Kitchen Garden from the Sight of 
Perſons in the Pleaſure Garden; and being locked up, 
the Fruit will be much better preſerved than it can be in 
the publick Garden: The having too great a Quantity 
of Walling is often the Occaſion that fo many ſcan- 
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dalous Trees are to be ſeen in large Gardens, where 
due Care is not obſerved in their Management. 

And beſides, the Borders of Pleaſure Gardens are ge- 
nerally too narrow for the Roots of Fruit Trees, as wall 
be ſhewn in its proper Place, 

The Height of Garden Walls ſhould be 12 Feet, which 
is a moderate Proportion; and if the Soil is good, it may 
in Time be well furniſhed with bearing Wood in every 
Part, eſpecially that Part planted with Pears, notwith- 
ſtanding the Branches being trained horizontally from 
the Bottom of the Walls. 

I would recommend the White Thorn, Holly, Black 
Thorn, and Crab, for outward Fences to good Ground, 
but I do not approve of intermixing them. 

The White Thorn is the beſt Quick to plant, becauſe 
it is the moſt common, and may be clipped ſo as to ren- 
der it the cloſeſt and hardieſt Fence of any other Tree ; 
and being very durable, is preferred to all others for out- 
ward Fences, or for the Diviſion of Fields, where they 
are expoſedto Cattle, c. 

The Black Thorn and Crab make very good Fences, 
and are to be raiſed as the White Thorn ; but if the 
Kernels of Apples or Crabs be ſown, it is beſt to ſow the 
Pommace with them, and they will come up the ſooner, 
i. e. the firſt Year;. 137 

If Crab Stocks be planted while young, in the ſame 
Manner as Quick, they make excellent Hedges, and ſo 
will ſome Sorts of Plums. 

The Black Thorn is not accounted ſo good for Fences 
as the White Thorn, becauſe it is apt to.run more into 
the Ground, and is not certain as to growing, eſpecially 
if the Plants are not ſet very young; but on the other 
Hand, the Buſhes are by much the better, and are more 
laſting than the White, or any other, for dead Hedges, 
or to mend Gaps; nor are they ſubje& to be cropt b 
Cattle. The richer the Mould is, the better they will 
proſper, yet they will grow on the ſame Sort of Soil that 
the White Thorn does. "ww P::c 
The Holly makes an excellent. Fence, and is prefer- - 
able to all the reſt; it is low in-Growth,at the firſt, but 
when once it does grow, it makes by its Height, 
Strength, and Thickneſs. | | 

It is raiſed of Sets or Berries, as the White Thorn is, 
and will lie as long in the Ground before it comes up. It 
delights molt in ſtrong Grounds, but will grow upon the 
drieſt Gravel, amongſt Rocks and Stones. , 

The Berries lie till the ſecond + Spring before they 
come, therefore they ſhould be prepared beſore they are 
ſown (for this ſee the Article Apuifolium). It will be 
beſt to ſow them in the Place where you deſign. they 
ſhould grow, and they ſhould be well weeded both be- 
fore they come up, and afterwards. b 

French Furs will alſo do well upon dry ſandy Banks, 
where few other Plants will grow ; but they muſt be 
kept very clean at the Bottom, and cut thin, and neger 
ſuffered to grow too high: Nor ſhould they be cut in 
dry, Weather, nor late in Autumn, nor, early in the 
Spring; the doing either is apt to make it die 4 
which is irrecoverable ; nor will it ever break out again 
from old Wood, if cut cloſe in, after it has been ſuffered 
long to grow out. 


| 'ences may likewiſe be made of Elder : If the Soil be 
ena Truncheons ten 
nn or 
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or twelve Feet long, flopeways in your Banks, fo as to 


make Chequer Work; and they will make a Fence for 
a Garden the quickeſt of any Thing, and be a — 
Shelter. But theſe Fences are improper for a fine Gar- 
den, becauſe they ſhoot very irregular, and are ungo- 
vernable ; as likewiſe the Roots of theſe Trees ſpread 
very far, and drew away all the Heart of the Ground, 
ſo as to ſtarve whatever Plants grow near them: Add to 
this, the ſcattering of the Berries, which will fill the 
Ground near them with young Plants; which, if not 
timely weeded out, will get the better of whatever grows 
near them; therefore this Sort of Fence is feldom 
planted, where a Hedge of White Thorn can be had. 

Elder * on 2 Bank, the Side of which is waſhed 
with a River or Stream, will make an extraordinary 
Fence, and will preferve the Bank from being under- 
mined by the Water, becauſe it is continually ſending 
Suckers from the lower Roots, which is of great Ad- 
vantage where the Stream waſhes away the Bank. 

For middle Fences in a Garden, the Yew is the moſt 
tonſile, governable, and durable Plant. 

For ſurrounding Wildernefs Quarters, Elm, Lime, 
Hornbeam, and Beech, are very proper. 

FENNEL. See Fœniculum. 

FENNEL-FLOWER. See Nigella. 

FERRARIA. Burm. 

The Characters are, 

The Flower is incloſed in a double Spatha, or Sheath, 
evbich is membranaceous and placed alternate; out of each 
Sheath is produced one Flower. The inner Sheath is ſborter 
and oblique to the outer, which is longer and eretf, The 
Fler bas 6 oblong acute-painted Petals, 3 of which are 
alternately larger than the other; the 3 ſmaller are raiſed 
and ſwelling in the Middle; their under Part is ſmooth and 
tucid ; theſe ſeem to be joined at their Tail, and their Bor- 
ders are fringed, turned backward, and ; it bas 3 
Stamina which riſe above the Petals, and are crowned by 
roundiſh Twin Summits, and a roundiſh three-cornered 
Germen ſituated under the Flower, ſuporting a fongle ereci 
Style, crowned by a trifid Stigma which is hairy, and 
whoſe fongle Parts end in Threads, The Germen turns to 
an oblong ſmooth Capfule, puffed together below, but bellied 
' #bove and 3 cornered, one Part being convex, and is crowned 
by the decayed Petals of the Flower; it bas 3 Cells, and ir 
wwrapped in the permanent Sheath of the Flower ; in each 
Cell is ledged many ſmall round Seeds, faſtened to the 3 cor- 
aered Column in the Center. 

The Species are, | 

1. FerRARTA foliis lanceolatis. Burm. Ferraria with 
Spear-ſhaped Leaves. This is the Flos Indicus # violaceo 
Safe, radics tuberoſa. Ferr. Flor. Cult. Indian Flower 
of a tawny Violet Colour with a tube-roſe Root. | 
2. FzXRARTA foliis enfiformibus. Burm. Ferraris 
with Sword-ſhaped Leaves. 0 

Theſe' Plants grow naturally at the Cape of Good Hope. 
The Root of the firſt Sort was fent me by Dr. Fob 
Baſter, of Zirkzec, who received it from the Cape of 
Good Hope. The Root is tuberous, roundiſh, and com- 

reſſed, it is ſhaped like the Root of Indian Corn Flag, 
bat is larger; in the Center of the upper Side of the 
Root there is a Hollow like a Navel, from whence the 
Flower Stalk comes out. The outer Cover is of alight 
brown Colour, and the Inſide is white. The Stalk riſes 
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a Foot and a Half high, is round, as thick as a Man's 


little Finger, and is garniſhed with Leaves the whole 
Length, which are placed alternate, embrace the Stalks 
with their Baſe, and point upward. The lower Leaves 
are from 4 to 5 Inches long, and an Inch and a Half 
broad toward the Baſe ending in obtuſe Points; they 
are ſmooth, a little Keel-ſhaped, and of a light green 
Colour. The upper Part of the Stalk divides into 2 or 
5 cloſely garniſhed with Leaves of the ſame 

ape with thoſe below, but much ſhorter ; each of the 
Branches is terminated by a Spatha or Sheath, which is 
at firſt of the ſame Colour with the Leaves, but when 
the Flower fades, this withers and dies, but remains upon 
the Stalk; theſe Sheaths are double, one within the 
other. The Flower riſes out of the Top on a very ſhort 
Foot Stalk; it has 6 oblong Petals, 3 of which are al- 
ternately larger than the other; they are finely fringed 
on their Edges, opening flat, and are reflexed at their 


Points ; they are of a whitiſh green on their Outſide, 


but of a tawny Violet within, having many ſilky Hairs 
on their Surface. In the Center of the Flower is ſituated 
an erect Style, which fits upon the Germen, and is 
crowned with 3 bifid Stigmas, which terminate in Hairs. 
On one Side the Style is ſituated 3 Stamina, which divide 
toward the Top, and are terminated by roundiſh T'win 
Summits. The Germen which is ſituated under the 
Flower, becomes an oblong ſmooth Capfule with 3 
Cells, filled with roundiſh Seeds, It flowers in April, 
but the Seeds do not ripen here, 

There is a great Singularity in the Root of this Plant, 
which is, that it vegetates but every other Year, and 
ſometimes every third Year, the intermediate Time it 
remains unactive, though very ſound and 

The 2d Sort is figured by Dr. Burman ; but I have not 
ſeen it in England; it differs from the former in having 


longer Leaves, which are Sword-ſhaped and furrowed, 


like thoſe of Byzantine Corn Flag. The Stalk riſes about 
the fame Height, but does not divide ſo much; the 
Flowers are ſmaller, and the Petals not ſo much fringed. 

Theſe Plants are propagated by Seeds, when they can 
be procured from the Country where they naturally 
grow; theſe ſhould be fown in Pots as ſoon as they ar- 
rive, and require the fame Treatment as the Ixia. The 
Roots alſo fend out Offsets, but ſparingly in England, 
and theſe are ſome Years before they arrive to a Size for 


flowering, which occaſions the Scarcity of theſe Plants 


in Europe. The Roots .atfo require the ſame Culture 
with the [xia and Watſonia, for they are too tender to 
hve through the Winter in the open Air here; theſe 
muſt be planted in Pots filled with light loamy Farth, 
and ſheltered under a Frame in Winter, as hath been 
before directed for HWatſonia and [xia, under which Ar- 
ticles the Reader will find proper DireQions for their 
Culture; but thoſe Years when the Roots do not vege- 
tate, they ſhould have very little Water, and in Summer 
the Pots ſhould be placed where they may have only the 
Morning Sun, for if they are expoſed to the Mid-day 
Sun, the Earth will dry too much, fo may require Water 
often, which frequently rots the Roots when they are in 

an inaQive State. 
The Mice are very fond of theſe Roots, and will de- 

them if not — — Vermin. 
ERRUM EQUINUM. ippocrepis. - 

ee 4 ERULA. 
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FERULA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 305. Tourn. Infl. R. H. 
321. Tab. 170. Fennel Giant; in French, Ferule. 
The Charafers are, 

It bath an umbellated Flower; the principal Umbel is 
globular, and compoſed of ſeveral ſmaller called Rays, of 
the ſame Form; the Involucrum is compoſed of ſeveral nar- 
row Leaves, which fall off ; the principal Umbel is uniform. 
The Flowers bave 5 oblong ered Petals which are equal, 
and 5 Stamina of & fame Length, terminated by jingle 
Summits ; under the Flower is 2 a turbinated Ger- 
men, ſupporting 2. reflexed Styles, crowned by obtuſe Stig- 
mas. The Germen afterward becomes an eliptical com- 
preſſed plain, Fruit, dividing in two Parts, each having a 
large eliptical plain Seed, marked with 3 Lines on each Side. 

The Species are, 

1. FrRULA foliolis linearibus longiſſimis ſumplicibus. 
Hort. Cliff. 9g. Ferula with the ſmaller Leaves very 
narrow, long, and fingle. This is the Ferula mayor, feu 
| famina Plinit, M. Umb. Pliny's Female Fennel Giant. 

2. FERULA foliolis multipartitis, laciniis linearibus 
planis. Hort. Cliff. 95. Ferula whoſe ſmaller Leaves are 
divided into many narrow Parts which are plain. This 
is the Ferula galbanifera. Lob. Obſ. Galbanum-bearing 
Fennel Giant. 

3. FzruLa foliclis laciniatis, Jacinulis tridentatis in- 
 equalibus. Hort. Cliff. 95. Ferula whoſe ſmaller Leaves 
are cut, and Segments ending in three unqual Parts. 

This is the Ferula Tingitana, folio latiſſimo lucido. HI. 
Edin. Broad-leaved ſhining Fennel Giant from T angier., 

4 FzErULA foliis pinnatifidis, pinnis linearibus planis 
trifidis. H. C. 95. Ferula with Wing-pointed Leaves, 
whoſe Pinnz are narrow, plain, and trifid. Ferula la- 
tiore folio. Mor. Hiſt. Fennel Giant with a broader Leaf. 

5. FERULA foliorum pinnis baſi nudis, foliolis ſetaceis. 
H. C. 95. Ferula with the Wings of the Leaves naked at 
the Baſe, and the ſmaller Leaves briſtly. Ferula Orien- 
talis, Cachryos folio & facie. Tourn, Eaſtern Fennel 
Giant, with the Leaf and Appearance of Cachrys. 

6. FeRULA foliorum pinnis utrinque baſs acutis, faliolis 
ſetaceit. H. C. gs. Ferula with the Wings of the Leaves 
pointed at their Baſe on every Side. This is the Laſer- 

tium Orientale Mei folio, flore luteo. Tourn. 

ſerwort with a Spignel Leaf and yellow Flower. 

7. FerULAa foliolis appendiculatis, umbellis ſubſeſſilibus. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 247. Ferula with Appendages to the 
ſmaller Leaves, and Umbels ſitting cloſe to the Stalks. 
This is the Libanetis ferule folio & ſemine. C. B. P. 158. 
Libanotis with a Fennel Giant Leaf and Seed. 

8. Feru 7 pinnatifidis, pinnis linearibus planis 
brevioribus. Ferula with Wing-pointed Leaves, whoſe 

inner are narrow, plain, and ſhort. Ferula tenuiore fol. o 
Tourn. Inſt. Fennel Giant with a narrower Leaf. 

The iſt of theſe Plants is common in the Engliſh Gar- 
dens : 'This, if planted in a good Soil, will grow to the 
Height of 10 or 12 Feet and divides into many Branches: 
The lower Leaves of this Sort ſpread more than 2 Feet 
every Way ; theſe branch out into many Diviſions, 

' which are again ſubdivided: into many ſmaller, and are 

rniſhed with very long narrow ſmall Leaves that are 

ngle; they are wr lucid green, and ſpread near the 
Ground. From the Center of the Plant comes out the 
Flower Stalk, which, when the Plants are ſtrong, will 
be near as large as a common Broomſtick, and will rife 
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10 or 12 Feet, having many Joints ; if the Stalks are 
cut, there iſſues from the Veſlels a fœtid yellowiſh Li. 
quor, which will concrete on the Surface of the Wound. 
The Stalks are terminated by large Umbels of yellow 
Flowers, which come out the latter End of June, or 
Beginning of Fuly; theſe are ſucceeded by oval com- 
preſſed Seeds, which have 3 Lines running longitudinally 
on each Side. Theſe ripen in September, and the Stalks 
_ ſoon after. When the Stalks are dry, they are full 
of a light dry Pith, which will ſoon take Fire. 

Mr. Ray ſays, the People of Sicily uſe the Pith of this 
Plant for Tinder to light their Fires; if this was prac- 
tiſed by the Ancients, we may eaſily gueſs why the Poets 
feigned, that Prometheus ſtole Fire from Heaven, and 
carried it to the Earth in a hollow Ferula. 

The Leaves decay ſoon after the Seeds are formed, fo 
that before they are ripe, there are ſeldom any Leaves 
remaining, and the Stalks afterward dry and become 
very tough; fo it is not unlikely theſe may have been 
uſed for Correction in the Schools, as they are very light, 
and cannot do much Injury. The Roots of this Sore 
will continue ſeveral Years, eſpecially on a dry Soil, and 
will annually produce Flowers and Seeds. 

The ad Sort doth not grow quite ſo large as the firſt, 
but the Stalks of this will riſe ) or 8 Feet high; the 
lower Leaves are large, and greatly divided ; the ſmall 
Leaves are flat, not ſo long as thoſe of the former, and 
are of a lucid green Colour; the Umbels of Flowers are 
ſmaller, and the Seeds are leſs. This flowers and ripens 
its Seeds about the ſame Time as the former Sort. 

The 3d Sort hath large ſpreading Leaves near the 
Root, which are divided and ſubdivided into many Parts ; 
the ſmall Leaves are much broader than in any of 
the other Sorts, and theſe are divided at their End into 
unequal ;z theſe Leaves are of a very lucid 
green; the Stalks are ſtrong, riſe to the Height of 8 or 
10 Feet, and are terminated by large Umbels of yellow 
Flowers, which are ſucceeded by large oval compreſſed 
Seeds like thoſe of the firſt Sort. This flowers and ripens 
its Seeds about the ſame Time as the former Sort, it 
grows naturally in Spain and Barbary. 

The 4th Sort grows much the fame Height as the 2d; 
the Leaves of this branch out on every Side pretty wide, 
and the ſmaller Leaves on the Diviſions of the Leaves, 
are broader than thoſe of the others (excepting the 3d), 
but they are longer than thoſe, and of a darker green 
Colour, ending in 3 Points. The Umbels of Flowers 
are large, the ers yellow, and are ſucceeded by oval 
compreſled Seeds, like thoſe of the other Species. This 
grows naturally in Sicily. 

The 5th Sort is of much humbler Growth; the Stalks 
ſeldom riſe more than 3 Feet high; the lower Leaves 
branch into many Diviſions, which are cloſel garmihed 
with very fine briſtly Leaves; the Umbel of Flowers is 
but ſmall, compared with the others, and the Seeds are 
ſmaller. It grows naturally in the Levant. 

The 6th Sort hath very branching Leaves, the Foot 
Stalks are angular and channelled ; this ſends out atevery 
Joint 2 Side — thoſe toward the Bottom 
are 9 or 10 Inches long, and the others diminiſh gra- 
dually to the Top; theſe Side Branches ſend out ſmaller 
at each Joint in the ſame Manner, and are garniſhed with 


very fine Leaves like thoſe of Spignel, which ſtand — b 
ro 
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round the Stalks in Shape of Whorls; the Flower Stalks 
grow 3 Feet high, having a pretty large Umbel of yel- 
low Flowers at Top; theſe are ſucceeded by oval flat 
Seeds, which ripen in the Autumn. It grows naturally 
in the Levant. | 

The 7th Sort riſes about 3 Feet high ; the Leaves are 
much divided, and the ſmall Leaves on the Diviſions are 
very narrow and entire; the Umbels of Flowers are 
ſmall, and are ſituated cloſe to the Stalks between the 
Leaves at the Joints ; they are like thoſe of the other 
Sorts. It grows naturally in /ftria and Carniola. 

The 8th Sort is like the 2d, but the ſmall Leaves are 
much broader ; the large Leaves not ſo long, and the 
Stalk grows taller, but in other Reſpects agrees with that. 
It grows naturally in Spain. 

All theſe Sorts have perennial Roots, which continue 
ſeveral Years; theſe have thick ſtrong Fibres, which 
run deep in the Ground, and divide into many fmaller, 
ſpreading to 2 Diſtance every Way: The Stalks are 
annual, and decay ſoon after they have perfeQed 
Seeds. As theſe Plants ſpread very wide, they ſhould 
have each 4 or 5 Feet Room; nor ſhould they ſtand 
near other Plants, for their Roots will rob them of their 

Nouriſhment. | 

They are all propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be 
ſown in Autumn; for if they are kept out of the Ground 
till Spring, they frequently fail, and thoſe which ſucceed 
remain a Year in the Ground, ſo much Time is loſt. 

The Seeds may be ſown in Drills, by which Method 
the Ground may be eaſier kept clean; they muſt not be 
nearer than a Foot Row from Row, and the Seeds may 
be ſcattered 2 or 3 Inches aſunder in the Drills; when 
the Plants come up, they muſt be kept clean from 
Weeds; and if they ſhould be 100 cloſe together, they 
ſhould be thinned, to allow them room to grow, for they 
will not be ſtrong enough to remove till they have had 
2 Years Growth; in Autumn ſo ſoon as their Leaves 
decay, the Roots ſhould be taken up with great Care, 
ſo as not to cut or injure the Tap or downright Root, 
and then planted where they are deſigned to remain, for 
after this tranſplanting they ſhould not be removed. 
They delight in a ſoft, gentle, loamy Soil, not too wet, 
and are rarely injured by the hardeſt Froſt, * 

FICOIDES. See Meſembryanthemum. 

FICUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 1032. Tourn. Infl. R. HF. 
662, Tab. 420. The Fig Tree; in French, Figuier. 

The Charaters are, N © 
It bath male and female Flowers, which are included 
avithin the Covering, or Shin of the Fruit; fo do not appear 
wnleſs the Covering is opened; the male Flowers are but few 
in Number, and art ſituated in the upper Part of the Fruit; 
the female Flowers are numerous, and ſituated in the tower 
Part. The male Flowers fit. each upon a ſeparate Foot 
Stalk, and have an Empalement divided into 3 Parts; they 
ha ve no Petals, but F; briftly Stamina as long as the Em- 
palement, terminated by twin Summits ; the female Flowers 
fit upon diftin Foot  Statks; their Empalements are di- 
wided into 5 Parts ; they have no Petals, but a Germen as 
the Empalement, | ſuf porting an inflexed Style, crowned by 
two reflexed pointed Stigmas. The Germen aftcrward be- 
comes a large Seed, ſitting in the Empalement. V4 
The Species are, | j | 
1. Ficvs foliis palmatis. Hort, Cliff. 471. Fig Tree 
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with Hand-ſhaped Leaves. | This is the Ficus com muni; 
C. B. P. 457. The common Fig Free. 

18 oa” — cordatis ſubretundis integerrimis. Hort, 
Cliff. 471. Fig Tree with roundiſh Heart-ſhaped Leaves, 
which are entire. This is the Ficus folio mori, frudlum 
in caudice ferens. C. B. P. 459. Fig Tree with a Mul- 
berry Leaf, bearing Fruit on the Body or Stem, com- 
monly called Sycamore. 

3. Ficus foliis cordatis integerrimis acuminatis. Hort, 
Clif. 471: Fig Tree with entire Heart-ſhaped Leaves, 
ending in acute Points. This is the Ficus Malabarienſir, 
folio cuſpidato, fructu rotundo parvo gemins. Pluk. Alm, 
144. Malabar Fig with a long pointed Leaf, and ſmall 
double round Fruit. | 

4. Ficus foliis ovatis integerrimis obtuſis, caule infern? 
radicato, Hort. Cliſf. 471. Fig Tree with oval, obtuſe, 
entire Leaves, and the lower Part of the Stalk putting 
out Roots. This is the Ficus Bengbalenſis, folio — 
tundo, fructu orbiculate. Hort. Amſt. 1. p. 119. gal 
Fig with a roundiſh Leaf and orbicular Fruit, 

5. Ficus foliis Janceolatis petivlatis, pedunculis aggre- 
galit, ramis radicantibus. Lin. Sp. Pl. 1060. Fig Tree 
with Spear-ſhaped Leaves having Petals, the Foot Stalks 
of the Fruit growing in Cluſters, and Branches ſending 
out Roots. This is the Ficus Indica Tbeepbraſti. Tabern, 
Hiſt. 1370. Indian Fig of Thropbraftus. © + © 

6. Ficus 'foliis lanceolatis integerrimis. Hort. Cliff. 
471. Fig Tree with entire Spear-ſhaped Leaves. This 
is the Ficus Indica maxima, folio oblongo, funiculis > ſums 
mis ramis dimiſſis radices agentibus ſe propagans, fruttu 
minori ſpbærico ſonguies, Sloan. Cat. Jam. 189. The 
largeſt Indian 1 with an oblong Leaf, ſending out 
Roots from the Tops of the Branches, and a ſmall ſphe- 
rical Blood- coloured Fruit. ˖ | 

7. Ficus liist ovatis acutir integerrimis, caule arbo- 
reo, frudtu racemoſo. Lin. Sp. Fl. 1060. Fig Tree with 
oval, entire, acute Leaves, a Tree-like Stalk, and branch- 
ing Fruit. This is the A/ty-alu. Hort. Mal. 

8. Ficus foliis ovatis acutis integerrimis, caule repente 
Lin. Sp. Pl. 1060. Amen. Acad, Fig Tree with oval, 
acute, entire Leaves, and a creeping Stalk. This is the 
Ficus ſylveſiris procumbens, falio ſimplici. Keempf. Aman. 
803. Trailing wild Fig Tree having fingle Leaves. 

9. Ficus felis evato cordatis integerrimis glabris. Fig 
Tree with oval, Heart-fhaped, entire, ſmooth Leaves, 


vulgarly called Ficus nympbææ folia, Fig Tree with a 


Water Lily Leaf. | 

10. Ficus foliis. oblongo-cordatis acuminatis, - peticlis 
dongiſſtmis. Fig Tree with oblong, Heart-ſhaped, point- 
ed Leaves, and very long Foot Stalks. This is the Ficus 
citrii folio,” frutiu parvo purpures. Cateſb. Hiſt. Carol. 
Fig Tree with a Citron Leaf, and ſmall purple Fruit. 

11, Ficus foliis ovatis integerrimis obtuſis, oppaſitir, 
fruttu 'globoſo calyculato. Fig Tree with oval, obtuſe, 
entire Leaves placed oppoſite, and a globular Fruit 
having a Calyx. This is the Ficus folio 2 ſubrotundo, 
fructu ghboſo, magnitudine nuces mo ſebat. Houſt. if 
Fig Tree with broad roundiſh Leaves, and a globular 
Fruit ahout the Bigneſs of a Nutmeg. - Mieten 

The iſt Sort, which is the Fig, whoſe Fruit is va- 
luable, is coltivated in moſt Parts of Europe; of this 
there are great Varieties in the warm Countries, which 
have been obtained from Seeds, therefore may 1 

; creaſed 
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creaſed annually, if the Inhabitants were careful in pro- 
pagating the Trees, from the Seeds of their beſt Sorts. 
In England we had not more than fdur or five Sorts till 
within a few Years paſt, for as the Generality of the 
Engliſh were not Lovers of this Fruit, ſo there were few 
who troubled themſelves with the Culture of it. But 
ſome Years paſt I had a large Collection of theſe Trees 
ſent me from Venice, by my honoured Friend the Che- 
valier Ratbgeb, which e and preſerved to taſte 
of their Fruits, ſeveral of which proved excellent; theſe 
have preſerved and propagated, and thoſe whoſe Fruit 
were inferior, have been neglected. As the Variety of 
them is very great, I ſhall here mention only ſuch of 
them as are the beſt worth cultivating, placing them in 
the Order of their ripening. 

1. The Brown or Cheſtnut-coloured Iſchia Fig. This 
is the largeſt Fruit of any I have yet ſeen, it 1s ſhort, 
globular, with a pretty large Eye, pinched in near the 
Foot Stalk, of a brown or Cheſtnut Colour on the Out- 
ſide, and purple within; the Grains are large, and the 
Pulp ſweet and high flavoured ; this Sort very often 
burſts open when it ripens. It ripens the latter End of 
July, or the Beginning of Auguſt. I have had this Fruit 
ripen well on Standards, in a warm Soil. If this Sort 
is planted againſt hot Walls, two plentiful Crops of 
Fruit may be annually ripened. 

2. The Black Genoa Fig. This is a long Fruit, which 
ſwel's pretty large at the Top where it is obtuſe, but 
the lower Part is very ſlender toward the Stalk ; the 
Skin is of a dark purple Colour, almoſt black, and hath 
a purple Farina over it like that on ſome Plums; the In- 
ſide is of a bright red, and the Fleſh is very high fla- 
voured. It ripens early in Auguſt. h 

3. The ſmall White early Fig. This hath a roundiſh 
Fruit a little flatted at the Crown, with a very ſhort 
Foot Stalk; the Skin, when fully ripe, is of a pale yel- 


lowiſh white Colour; the Skin is thin, the Inſide white, 


and the Fleſh ſweet, but not high flavoured. This ri- 
pens in Auguſt. 

4. The large white Genes Fig. This is a large glo- 
bular Fruit, a little lengthened toward the Stalk ; the 
Skin is thin, of a yellowiſh Colour when fully ripe, and 
red within. This is a good Fruit, but the Trees are not 
good Bearers. 174 | 

5. The Black Iſcbia Fig. This is a ſhort Truit, of 
a middling Size, a little flatted at the Crown ; the Skin 
is almoſt black when ripe, and the Inſide is of a deep red, 
the Fleſh is very high flavoured, and the Trees produce 
a good Crop of Fruit, but the Birds are great Devourers 
of them, if they are not protected from them. This 
ripens in Auguſt ; 

6. The Malta Fig. This is a ſmall brown Fruit, 
much compreſſed at the Top, and greatly pinched to- 
ward the Foot Stalk ; the Skin is of a pale brown Co- 
lour, as-is alſo the Inſide, the Fleſh is very ſweet, and 
well flavoured. If this Sort is permitted to hang upon 
the Trees till the Fruit is ſhriveled, it becomes à fine 
Sweetmeat. 6 ; ; + 5 

7. The Murrey, or Brown Naples Fig. This is a 
pretty large globular Fruit, of a light brown Colour on 
the Outſide, with ſome faint Marks of a dirty white, 

the Inſide is nearly of the . ſame Colour, the Grains are 
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pretty large, and the Fleſh is well flavoured. It ripens 
the latter End of Auguſt, 

8. The Green Jſebia Fig. This is an oblong Fruit, 
almoſt 2 at the Crown; the Skin is thin, of a 
green Colour, but when it is fully ripe, it is ſtained 
through by the Pulp to a browniſh Caſt; the Inſide is 
purple, and will ſtain Linen, or Paper; the Fleſh is 
high flavoured, eſpecially in warm Seafons. It ripens 
toward the End of Auguſt. 

9. The Madonna Fig, commonly called here the 
Brunſwick, or Hanover Fig, is. a long pyramidal Fruit 
of a large Size; the Skin is brown; the Fleſh is of a 
lighter brown Colour, coarſe, and hath little Flavour. 

his ripens the End of Auguſt and the Beginning of Sep- 
tember ; the Leaves of this Sort are much more divided 
than of moſt other. | | 

10. The common Blue, or Purple Fig, is ſo well 
known, as to need no Deſcription. 12 

11. The long brown Naples Fig. The Leaves of this 
Tree are deeply divided. The Fruit is long, ſomewhat: 
compreſſed at the Crown. The Foot Stalks are pretty 
long; the Skin of a dark brown when fully ripe, the 
Fleth inclining to red; the Grains are large, and the 
Fleſh well flavoured. It ripens in September. | 

12. The Yellow. {chia Fig. This is a large Fruit, of 
of a pyramidal Form; the Skin is yellow when ripe, 
and the Fleſh is purple and well flavoured, but the Trees 
do not produce much Fruit here; they grow very luxu- 
riant in Branches, the Leaves are very large, and not 
much divided. 'This ripens in September. 

13. The ſmall Brown Iſcbia Fig. This is a ſmall py- 
ramidal Fruit with a ſhort Foot Stalk ; the Skin is of 
a light brown, the Fleſh inclining to purple, of a very 
high Flavour; it ripens late in September; the Leaves of 
this Tree are leſs divided than any of the other Sorts. 
This is not a good Bearer. 

14. The Gentile Fig. This is a middle ſized- globu- 
lar Fruit; the Skin, when" ripe, is yellow, the Fleſh alſo 
inclines to the ſame Colour; the 3 are large, and 
the Fleſh well flavoured, but it ripens very late, and tlie 
Trees are bad Bearers, ſo that it is not propagated 
much in Zngland. | | 17 thu] 

There are ſeveral other Sorts which have been lately 
introduced from [taly, but all which I have yet taſted, are 
intericr to thoſe above-mentioned ; ſome of them rarely 
ripen their Fruit, and others are very ill Bearers, ſo not 
worth propagating, there fore I have omitted mention - 
ing them here; for as thoſe which are enumerated, con- 
tinue in Succeſſion during the Seaſon for theſe Fruits, 
and being preferable to the other, few Perſons: will 
care to fill their Gardens with a greater Variety of theſe 
Trees, than are of real Uſe, eſpecially as they require 
good Walls, and much Rom. 135 

The 1ſt, 2d, 3d, gth, and 10th Sorts, will ripen 
their Fruits on Standards, in a warm Situation; but the 
ohers require the, Aſſiſtance of Walls expoſed-to. good 
AſpeQs, otkerwiſe their Fruit will got-cipen in, England. 
Fig Trees generally thrive in all Seils, and in every 
Situation, but they produce a greater Quantity of Fruit 
on a ſtrong loamy Soil, than on dry Ground; for if the 
Seaſon proves. dry in May and Fune, thoſe Trees which 
grow upon very warm dry Ground, are ſubject 9 
. 1 et +75 v ee 
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their Fruit; whenever this happens, ſuch Trees ſhould 
be well watered and mulched, which will prevent the 
Fruit from dropping; and the Fruit on theſe Trees 
are better flavoured than any of thoſe which grow on 
cold moiſt Land. I have always obſerved thoſe Fig 
Trees to bear the greateſt Quantity of well-flavoured 
Fruit, which were growing upon chalky Land, where 
there has been a Foot or more of a gentle loamy Soil on 
the Top. They alſo love a free open Air, for although 
will ſhoot and thrive very well in cloſe Places, yet 
they ſeldom produce any Fruit in ſuch Situations; and 
all thoſe which are planted in ſmall Gardens in London, 
will be well furniſhed with Leaves, but I never ſeen any 
Fruit upon them, which have grown to Maturity. 

_ Theſe Trees are planted as Standards, in all warm 
Countries, but in England they are generally planted' 
againſt Walls, there being but few Standard Fig Trees, 
at preſent, in the Engliiſþ Gardens; however, ſince 
ſome of the Sorts are found to ripen their Fruit well 
upon the Standards, and the Crop of Figs is often 
greater upon them, than upon thoſe Trees againſt Walls, 
it is worthy of our Care, to plant them either in Stan- 
dards or Eſpaliers; the latter, I think, will ſucceed beſt 
in England, if _y were managed as in Germany, where 
they untie the Fig Trees from the Eſpalier, and lay 
them down, covering them in Winter with Straw or 
Litter, which prevents their Shoots being injured by 
the Froſt ; and this Covering is taken away gradually 
in the Spring, and not wholly removed until all the 
Danger of Froſt is over, by which Management they 

nerally have a very great Crop of Figs, whereas in 
Fuge , where the Trees grow againſt warm Walls, if 
the Spring proves warm, the young Figs are puſhed out 
early, and the Cold, which uently returns in April 
and May, cauſes the greateſt Part of the Fruit to drop 
off; ſo that our Crop of Figs is generally more uncer- 
tain than moſt other Sorts of Fruit; and it frequently 
that Trees planted againſt North and Eaſt 

aſpected Walls, produce a greater Quantity of Fruit 
in England, than thoſe which are planted againſt South 
and South Eaſt Aſpects; which muſt happen from the 
latter putting out their Fruit ſo much earlier in Spring; 
and if there __—_ cold froſty Nights, after the Figs are 
come out, the forwardeſt of the Figs are generally ſo in- 
jured as to drop off from the Trees ſoon after. In /taly, 
and the other warm Countries, this firſt Crop of Figs 
is httle regarded, being few in Number; for it is the 2d 

Crop which are produced from the Shoots of the ſame 
Year, which is their principal Crop, but theſe rarely ri- 
pen in England, nor are there above 3 or 4 Sorts which 
ever ripen their 2d Crop, let the Summer prove ever ſo 
good, therefore it is the firſt Crop which we muſt at- 
tend to in England; ſo that when theſe Trees are grow- 
ing againſt the beſt aſpected Walls, it will be a good 
Method to looſen them from the Wall in Autumn; 
and after having d veſted the Branches of all the latter 
Fruit, to lay the Branches down from the Wall, faſten- 
ing them together in ſmall Bundles, fo that they may 
be tied to Stakes, to keep them from lying upon the 
Ground, the Damp whereof, when covered in froſty 
Weather, might cauſe them to grow mouldy, and here- 
by they will be ſecured from being broken by the Wind. 
When they are thus managed in Autumn, if the Win- 
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ter ſhould prove very ſevere, the Branches may be eaſi- 
- 76 19009 with Peas Haulm, Straw, or any other light 

vering, which will guard the tender Fruit bearing 
Branches from the Injury of Froſt ; and when the Wea- 


ther is mild, the Covering muſt be removed, otherwiſe 


the Figs will come out too early, for the Intention of 
this Management is, to keep them as backward as poſſi. 
ble; then in the Spring, when the Figs are beginnin 
to puſh out, the Trees may be faſtened up to the Wall 
again, By this Management I have ſeen very preat 
rops of Figs produced in two or three Places, 

I haye alſo ſeen great Crops of Figs in ſome particu- 
lar Gardens, after very ſharp Winters, when they have, 
in general, failed in other Places, by covering up the 
Trees with Reeds made into Pannels, and fixed up a- 
gainſt the Walls. 

In the Pruning of Fig Trees, the Branches muſt ne- 
ver be ſhortened, becauſe the Fruit are all produced at 
the upper Part of the Shoots of the former Year, ſo, if 
theſe are cut off, there can be no Fruit expected, beſide, 
the Branches are very apt to die after the Knife; fo that 
when the Branches are too cloſe together, the beſt Way 
is to cut out all the naked Branches quite to the Bot- 
tom, leaving thoſe which are beſt furniſhed with lateral 
Branches at a proper Diſtance from each other, which 
ſhould not be nearer than a Foot; and when they are 
well furniſhed with lateral Branches, if they are laid 4 
or 5 Inches farther aſunder, it will be better. 

'The beſt Seaſon for pruning Fig Trees is in Autumn, 
becauſe at that Time the Branches are not ſo full of Sap, 
ſo they will not bleed ſo much, as when they are 
in Spring; at this Seaſon, the Branches ſhould be diveſted 
of all the autumnal Figs, and the ſooner this is is done, 
when the Leaves begin to fall off, the better will the 


young Shoots reſiſt the Cold of the Winter. There are 


ſome Seaſons ſo cold and moiſt, that the young Shoots 
of the Fig Trees will not harden, but are ſoft, and full 
of Juice; when this happens, there is little Hope of a 
Crop of Figs the ſucceeding Year, for the firſt Froſt 
in Autumn will kill the upper Part of theſe Shoots, for 
a conſiderable Length downward; whenever this hap- 
pens, it is the beſt Way to cut off all the decayed Part 
of the Shoots, which will prevent the Infection from 
deſtroying all the lower Part of the Branches; by this 
Method, I have ſeen a moderate Crop of Figs put out 
from the lower Part of the Shoots, where, if the Shoots 
had not been injured, there would have been no Fruit 
produced, becauſe it is chiefly from the 4 or 5 upper- 
moſt Joints of the Shoots, that the Fruit comes out; 
and it is for this Reaſon, that as many of the ſhort la- 
teral Branches ſhould be preſerved as poſſible, thoſe 
being the moſt produQtive of Fruit; for where the 
long ſtrait Shoots are faſtened up, there will be no Fruit, 
but at their Extremities, ſo that all the lower Part of 
the Trees will be naked, if there is not a particular 
Regard had to ſupply young Shoots in every Part of 
the Trees. 

Thoſe Trees which are laid down from the Eſpaliers, 
ſhould not be faſtened up again till the End of March, 
for the Reaſons before given, and thoſe againſt Walls 
may remain ſome Time longer ; when the large Shoots 
of theſe are nailed vp, if the ſmall lateral Branches are 
thruſt behind theſe, to keep them cloſe to the Wall, n 

will 
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will ſecure the young Figs from being injured by the 
— Froſts, and when this Danger is over, they 
may be brought forward to their natural Poſition again; 
during the Summer Seaſon theſe Trees will require no 
other pruning, but to ſtop the Shoots in Spring, where 
lateral Branches are wanting, and as the Branches are 
often blown down by Wind, they ſhould be imme- 
diately faſtened up again, otherwiſe they will be in Dan- 
ger of breaking, for the Leaves of theſe Trees being 
very large and ſtiff, the Wind has great Power on them, 
and where the Branches are not well ſecured, they are 
frequently torn down. | 

Thoſe Trees which are planted againſt Eſpaliers may 
be protected from the Injury of Froſt in the Spring, by 
placing Reeds on each Side the Eſpalier, which may be 
' taken down every Day, and put up again at Night ; but 
this need not be practiſed in warm Weather, but only 
at ſuch Times as there are cold Winds, and froſty Morn- 
ings; and although there is ſome Trouble and Expence 
attending this Management, yet the plentiful Crop of 
Figs, which may be this way obtained, will ſufficiently 
recompenſe for both ; the beſt Way of making this Co- 
vering 1s to faſten the Reeds with Rope Yarn, in ſuch a 
Manner, as that it may be rolled up like a Mat, ſo that 
the Whole may with great Facility be put up, or taken 
down; and if theſe Reeds are carefully rolled up, after 
the Seaſon for uſing them is over, and put up in a dry 
Shed, they will laſt ſeveral Years. 

There are ſeveral Perſons who of late have planted 
Fig Trees in Standards, which have ſacceeded very 
well; this Practice was revived, by obſerving ſome old 
Standard Fig Trees in ſome Gardens, which had been 
growing many Years, and generally produced a much 
greater Plenty of Fruit than any of thoſe Trees which 
were growing againſt warm Walls; indeed, theſe Stan- 
dard Fig Trees are in much greater Danger of having 
their Branches killed by ſevere Froſt, but in mild Win- 
ters they generally do better than thoſe againſt Walk, 
ſo that where theſe Trees can be covered in very hard 
Winters, there will always be Plenty of Fruit, and theſe 
may be covered by faſtening as many of the Branches 
together as can be conveniently brought into a Bundle, 
and winding ſome Haybands, Straw, Peas Haulm, or 
any ſuch light Covering as can be readily procured, 
which in the Spring may be gradually taken off, fo as 
not to expoſe the Shoots all at once to the open Air, and 
if there is ſome ſuch light Covering laid round the Stems, 
and upon the Surface of the Ground about their Roots, 
it will more effectually ſecure them from the Danger of 
Froſt, but when this is practiſed, great Care ſhould be 
taken that no Mice or Rats harbour in this Covering, 
for theſe will eat off the Bark' from their Shoots, and 
kill them; and I have often obferved thoſe Trees which 
were againſt Walls, have ſuffered greatly from theſe 
Vermin, by having many of their largeſt Branches 
diſbarked near the Ground, which has abfolutely killed 
them; and it is in the Winter that theſe Vermin do this 
Miſchief .to them, therefore they ſhould be carefully 
watched at that Seaſon, 

The common blue and white Figs, which are the Sorts 
moſt generally cultivated in Eng/and, are. not ſo proper 


to plant for Standards, as ſome others which have been 


lately introduced; for they are much tenderer, and are 
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often killed almoſt to the Root, when ſome of the other 
Sorts, which have been growing in the ſame Situation, 
have received very little Injury from the Froſt ; indeed 
the white Sort is generally a great Bearer, and the Fruit 
is very ſweet, but to thoſe Palates which are accuſtomed 
to Figs, that Sort is not much in Eſteem, from its Want 
of Flavour ; thoſe which have ſucceeded beſt with me, 
are the firſt and third Sorts. Their Branches are rarely 
hurt by Froſt in Winter, and their Fruit will always ri- 
pen well, for in favourable Seaſons, many of theſe Sorts, 
which were growing againſt Walls, have ripened their 
ſecond Crop of Fruit tolerably well. I have alſo planted 
many of theſe Sort of Fig Trees againſt North Eaſt and 
North Weſt AſpeQs, ſome of thoſe which were firſt 
1 have produced a good Quantity of well taſted 

ruit, which has encouraged me to plant many more of 
theſe Trees to the ſame Aſpects, and to increaſe my 
Number of Standard Trees. | 

I am aware, that what I have here advanced, in rela- 
tion to the Pruning and Dreſſing of Fig Trees, will be 
condemned by great Numbers of People, who will not 

ive themſelves Time to conſider and examine the Rea- 

ns upon which I have founded this PraQtice, nor to 
make one ſingle Experiment to try the Truth of it, as 
— . different from the general Practice of moſt 
Gardeners, who always imagine, that Fig Trees ſhould 
never have much Pruning, or, at leaſt, that they ſhould 
always be ſuffered to grow very rude from the Wall, to 
fome Diſtance. That by this Management I have of- 
ten ſeen great Quantities of Fruit, I cannot deny, but 
then this has been only after mild Winters, for it is very 
certain, that in ſharp Froſts few of theſe outſide Shoots 
eſcape being greatly injured where they are not covered; 
whereas it rarely happens, that thoſe Shoots which are 
cloſely nailed to the Wall in Autumn, or laid down and 
covered, ſuffer the leaſt Damage, and the Fruits are al- 
ways produced a Fortnight ſooner upon theſe Branches, 
than they are upon thoſe which grow from the Wall; 
but although the Trees which are ſuffered to grow rude 
from the Walls may produce a good Quantity of Fruit 
for a Year or two, yet afterward the Trees will only 
bear at the Ends of the Shoots, which will then be fo far 
from the Wall, as to receive little Benefit from it, nor 
can the Trees be reduced again to any Regularity, with- . 
out cutting away the greateſt Number of their Branches, 
by which a Year or two will be loſt, before they wilt 
come to bear again. 

The Seaſon tor Pruning, which I have laid down, be- 
ing vaſtly different from the common Practice and Opi- 
nion of moſt Gardeners, will alſo be objected againſt, 
but I am ſure, if any one will make Trial of it, I doubt 
not his Experience will confirm what I have here ad- 
vanced, for as one 7 — Injury to this Tree proceeds 
from the too great Effuſion of Sap at the wounded Parts, 
ſo by this Autumn Pruning this is prevented; at that 
Seda, all the Parts of European Trees, which caſt 
their Leaves, are leſs replete with Moiſture than at any 
other Time of the Year, for by the long Continuance 
of the Summer's Heat, the Juices of Plants having 
been exhauſted in the Nouriſhment and Augmentation 


of Wood, Leaves, Fruits, Ec. and alſo great Quanti- 
oot 


ties being evaporated by Perſpiration, the not be- 
ing able to ſend up a Supply equivalent to this great 
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Conſumption, the Pranches muſt contain a much leſs 
Quantity of Sap than in the Spring, when it has had ſe- 
veral Months Supply from the Root, which yon. = but 
ſmall in Proportion to what is ſent up when the Heat is 
greater, yet there being little or no Waſte, either by 
Perſpiration or Augmentation, there muſt be a greater 
Quantity contained in the Branches, which alſo is eaſily 
to be obſerved, by breaking or cutting off a vigorous 
Branch of a Fig Tree at both Seaſons (the Sap, being 
- -milky, may be readily diſcerned ;) when that cut in Au- 
tumn ſhall be found to ſtop its bleeding in one Day's 
Time, or leſs, whereas that cut in Spring will often 
flow a Week or more, and the Wound will be propor- 
tionably longer before it heals. | 
Ol late ſome of theſe Trees have been planted againſt 
Fire Walls, which have ſucceeded very well where pro- 
perly managed, but where they have been kept too 
cloſe, and drawn by Glaſſes, they have not produced 
much Fruit, therefore whenever this is practiſed, the 
Heat ſhould not be too great, nor the Glaſſes, or other 
Covering kept too cloſe, but at all Times, when the 
Weather is favourable, a good Share of free Air ſhould 
be admitted; and if the Trees are young, that their 
Roots are not extended beyond the Reach of the Cover- 
ing, they muſt be frequently watered when they begin 
to ſhew Fruit, otherwiſe it will drop off, but old 
Trees, whoſe Roots are extended to a great Diſtance, 
will only require to have their Branches now and then 
ſprinkled over with Water. If theſe Trees are pro- 
perly managed, the firſt Crop of Fruit will be greater 
than upon thoſe which are expoſed to the open Air, 
and will ripen fix Weeks or two Months earlier, and a 
plentiful ſecond Crop may alſo be obtained, which will 
ripen early in September, and ſometimes in Auguſt, which 


is about the Seaſon of their ripening in the warmer 


Parts of Europe; but the Fires ſhould not be-uſed to 
theſe T rees, till the Beginning of February, becauſe 
when they are forced too early, the Weather is fre- 
quently too cold to admit a faicient Quantity of freſh 
Air to ſet the Fruit, but the Covers ſhould be put over 
the Trees a Month before, to prevent the Shoots from 
being injured by the Froſt. 

Fig Trees are propagated in England, either by the 
Suckers, which are ſent out from their Roots, and by 
Layers made by laying down their Branches, which in 
one Year will put out — ſufficient to be removed, or 
by planting Cuttings, which, if properly managed, will 
take Root; the firſt of theſe is a bad Method, becauſe 
all thoſe Trees which are raiſed from Suckers, are very 
ſubject to ſend out great Quantities of Suckers again from 
their Roots and the Branches of the Suckers are not 
ſo compact, as thoſe of the Layers, but are fuller of 
Sap, ſo in greater Danger of being injured by the Froſt; 
thoſe Plants which are propagated by Layers, are the 
beſt, provided the Layers are made from the Branches 
of fruitful Trees, for thoſe which are made from the 
Suckers, or Shoots, produced from old Stools, are very 
ſoft, and full of Sap, ſo are in Danger of ſuffering by 
the Froſt, and theſe will ſhoot greatly into Wood, but 


will not be very fruitful; for, when Trees have ac- 

uired a vicious Habit while young, it is ſeldom they are 
ever brought to be fruitful afterward, therefore the 
Shoots which are laid down, ſhould be ſuch as are 
woody, com pact, and well ripened, not young Shoots 


- Stove. | 
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full of Sap, whoſe Veſſels are large and open. The 


' beſt Time for laying down the Branches is in Autumn, 


and if the Winter ſhould prove very ſevere, if they are 
covered with ſome old Tan, or any other Mulch, to 
keep the Froſt from penetrating the Ground, it will be 
of great Service to them; by the Autumn following, 
theſe will be Ny rooted for removing, when 


they ſhould be cut off from the old Plants, becauſe at 


that Seaſon the Branches are not fo full of Sap as in 
the Spring, ſo will not bleed ſo much as when cut of 


in the Spring. If the Place is ready to receive them, 


the Layers ſhould be tranſplanted in Autumn, where 
they are to remain, but it it is not, then the Layers 
may remain till the Spring, provided they are ſeparated 
from the old Plants in Autumn. As theſe Plants do not 


bear ttanſplanting well when they are large, ſo it is 


the better Way to plant them at firſt in the Places 
where they are to remain, and after they are planted, 
the Surface of the Ground about their Roots ſhould be 
covered with Mulch to keep out the Froſt, and if the 


Winter ſhould prove very ſevere, it will be proper to cover 


the Branches with Reeds, Peas Haulm, Straw, or ſome 
other light Covering, which will prevent their tender 


Ends being killed by the Froft, which frequently hap- 


pens where this Care is wanting. 

The other Method of propagating theſe Trees, is by 
Cuttings, taken from the Trees in Autumn, tor the 
Reaſon before given; theſe muſt be choſen from ſuch 
Branches as are compact, whoſe Joints are near each 
other, and they ſhould have a Part of the former Year's 
Wood at their Bottom, and the Top of each ſhould be 
left entire, not ſhortened as is uſually practiſed with 
other Cuttings ; then they ſhould be planted 8 org Inches 
deep, in a Bed of loamy Earth, in a warm Situation, 
covering the Surface of the Ground, 3 or 4 Inches thick, 


with old Tanners Bark, to keep out the Froft, and in 


ſevere Froſt their Tops covered with Straw, Peas 
Haulm, Fern, or other light Covering, to protect them 
from Froſt, which ſhould be removed in Spring, but 
the Tan may remain, for that will prevent the drying 
Winds of the Spring, and the Sun in Summer, trom 
penetrating the Ground, ſo will be of great Uſe to 
ſecure the Cuttings from Injury; theſe Cuttings will 
be rooted ſufficiently by the following Autumn, when 
they ſhould be tranſplanted, and treated as the Layers. 

If fruittul Branches of theſe Trees are cut off, and 
planted in Pots, or Tubs, filled with good Earth, and 
theſe are plunged into a good hut Bed of Tanners Bark 
in the Stove, they will put out Fruit early in the Spring, 
which will ripen the Middle of May. 5 

We ſhall now return to the other Sorts of Figs, 
which grow naturally in warm Countries, but are pre- 
ſerved in the Gardens of the curious in collecting 
rare exotick Plants, for theſe do not bear eatable Fruit 
in their native Soil, but their Leaves being large and 
beautiful, the Plants make a pleaſing: Variety in the 
\ | The ad Sort grows naturally in the Levant, where it 
becomes a large Tree, dividing into many Branches, 
which are garniſhed with Leaves ſhaped like thoſe of 


the Mulberry, fo affords a friendly Shade in thoſe hot 


Countries. The Fruit is produced from the Trunk and 


large Branches of the Tree, and not on the ſmaller 


Shoots, 


The 
trailing 


Joints, 
K. 
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Shoots, as in moſt other Trees; the Shape is like the 
common Fig, but is little eſteemed. This is called the 
Sycamore, or Pharach's Fig Tree. 

The 3d Sort grows naturally in India, where it is ſa- 
cred, ſo that none dare deſtroy them, it is called by 
ſome the Indian God Tree; this riſes with a woody 
Stem to a great Height, ſending out many lender 
Branches, which are garniſhed with ſmooth Heart- 
ſhaped Leaves, ending in a long Tail, or Point; they 
are entire, ſmooth, and of a light green, having pretty 
long Foot Stalks ; they are between 6 and 7 Inches 
long, and three and a Half broad toward their Baſe, 
diminiſhing gradually to the Top, where they run out 
in a narrow Point, an Inch and a Half long. The Fruit 
comes out on the Branches, they are ſmall, round, and 
of no Value. | 

The 4th Sort riſes with many Stalks, which grow to 
the Height of 30 or 40 Feet, dividing into a great 
Number of Branches, which ſend out Roots from their 
under Side, many of which reach to the Ground, fo 
that in ſuch Places where theſe Trees grow naturally, 
their Roots and Branches are ſo interwoven with each 


. other, as to render the Places impaſſible. In India the 


Banyans trail the Branches of theſe Trees into regular 
Archades, and ſet up their Pagods under them, theſe 
being the Places of their Devotion. In America, they 
are equally plenty, and form ſuch Thickets, as neither 
Man or Beaſt can paſs through. The Leaves are of a 
thick Subſtance, ſmooth, and oval, fix Inches long, and 
four broad, with obtuſe Ends, The Fruit is the Size 
of « Marble, and round, but of no Uſe. 

The 5th Sort grows naturally in both Indies; this riſes 
with a woody Stalk, to the Height of 30 Feet, ſending out 
many Branches, which are garniſhed with oblong Leaves, 
ſtanding upon pretty long Foot Stalks ; they are about 
ſix Inches long, and four broad, ending in an obtuſe 
Point, of a dark green, and ſmooth on their upper Side, 
but of a light green, and veined on their under Side. 
The Fruit is ſmall, and of no Value. The Branches 
ſend out Roots from their lower Side, which ſometimes 
reach the Ground. 

The 6th Sort grows naturally in the Weſt-Indies, 
where it riſes 30 or 40 Feet high, ſending out many 
ſlender Branches, which put out Roots as the former. 
The Leaves are 8 or 9 Inches long, and two broad, 
ending in Points. The Fruit is ſmall, round, and of a 
blood Colour when ripe, but is not eatable. 

The 7th Sort grows naturally in /ndia, where it riſes 
25 Feet, and divides into many Branches, garniſhed 
with oval pointed Leaves, ſmooth, and of a lucid green. 
'The Fruit is ſmall, and grows in Cluſters from the Side 
of the Branches; theſe are not eatable. : 

The 8th Sort grows naturally in India; this is a low 
trailing Shrub, whoſe Stalks put out Roots at their 
Joints, which ſtrike into the Ground, ſo is propagated 
yn, The Leaves are two Inches and a Half 
orig, and near two Inches broad, ending in Points; 
they are of -a lucid green, and are placed without 
Order on the Branches ; the Fruit is ſmall, and not 
eatable. | 

The gth Sort riſes with « ſtrong, upright, woody 
Stalk, 20 Feet high, ſending out ſeveral Side Branches, 
garniſhed with large, oval, ſtiff Leaves, about 14 Inches 
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long, near a Foot broad, and rounded at the Ends ; 
they have ſeveral tranſverſe Veins, from the Mid- 
rib to the Sides. The Foot Stalks are long, and fre- 
quently are turned next to the Branches ; the upper Side 
of the Leaves are of a lucid green, the under of a grey, 
or Sea-green Colour, of a thick Subſtance, and very 
ſmooth ; this grows naturally in India, from whence it 
was brought to the Gardens in Holland. : 

The 1oth Sort grows naturally in the Veſt.- Indies, 
where it riſes 20 Feet high, ſending out many Side 
Branches, covered with a white Bark, and garniſhed 
with oblong Heart-ſhaped Leaves, ending in acute Points ; 
they are about three Inches long, and one and a Halt 
broad, near the Baſe, of a lucid green on their upper 
Side, but of a pale green on their under, ſtanding on 
very long Foot Stalks. The Fruit comes out Coin 
the Side of the Branches, toward their Ends; they are 
about the Size of large gray Peas, and of a deep 
purple Colour, ſitting cloſe to the Branches ; theſe are 
not eatable. 

The 1 1th Sort grows naturally at La Vera Cruz; this 
riſes with many ſhrubby Stalks, 12 or 14 Feet high, 
and divide into many ſmaller Branches, garniſhed with 
oval ſtiff Leaves, which are obtuſe ; they are 4 Inches 
long, and 3 broad, of a light green, and ſtand on very 
ſhort Foot Stalks, which are joined to a Cup, in which 
the Fruit ſits; this is globular, and the Size of a 
middling Nutmeg, of a deep yellow, when ripe, but is 
not eatable. 

The ad Sort, I believe, is not in England at preſent, 
I raiſed two or three of theſe Plants from Seeds in the 
Year 1736, which were deſtroyed by the ſevere Froſt in 
1740, fince which Time I have not been able to pro- 
cure any of the Seeds. The other Sorts are preſerved in 
ſeveral curious Gardens; they are eaſily CO ated by 
Cuttings during the Summer Seaſon. hen the Cut- 
tings are taken from the Plants, they ſhould be laid in a 
dry ſhady Place for two or three Days, that the Wounds 
may be healed over, otherwiſe they are apt to rot; for 
all theſe Plants abound with a milky Juice, which flows 
out whenever they are wounded, for which Reaſon the 
Cuttings ſhould have their wounded Part healed over 
and hardened before they are planted ; after which they 
ſhould be planted in. Pots filled with ſandy light Earth, 
and plunged into a moderate hot Bed, where they ſhould 
be ſhaded from the Sun, and two or three Times a Week 
gently refreſhed with Water, it the Seafon is warm, but 
they muſt not have too much Moiſture, for that will 
infallibly deſtroy them. When the Cuttings have taken 
Root ſufficient to tranſplant, they ſhould be each plant- 
ed into a ſeparate ſmall Pot filled with light undunged 
Earth, and plunged into the hot Bed again, being care- 
ful to ſhade them until they have taken freſh Root, then 
they ſhould have a _ Share of free Air admitted at all 
Times, when the Weather is favourable, to prevent 
their drawing up weak, and to give them Strength be- 
fore the Cold comes on. In Autumn the Pots ſhould 
be removed into the Stove, and plunged into the Tan 
Bed, where they ſhould conſtantly remain, and muſt 
be treated as other tender Plants from the ſame Coun- 
tries ; for although two or three Sorts may be treated 
in a hardier Manner, yet they will not make much 
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- *FICUS INDICA, See Opuntia. 

FILAGO. There are ſeveral Species of this Genus, 
ſome of which grow naturally upon barren Land in 

moſt Parts of England. They are called by ſome Cot- 
tonweed, by others Cudweed, their Leaves being white, 
and, when broken, have cottony Threads. Theſe 
have been ranged under the Genus of Gnapbalium by 
moſt Botaniſts, and one of the Species which is uſed 
in Medicine, ſtands in the Liſt of Simples by that 
Name.- As theſe Plants are not cultivated in Gardens, I 
ſhall not trouble the Reader with a farther Account of 
them. 

FILBERT. See Corylus. 

FILIPENDULA. See Spirza. 

FILIUS ANTE PATREM Ci. e. the Son before the 
Father ;] an Expreſſion which Botaniſts apply to Plants, 
whoſe Flowers come out before their Leaves; or thoſe 
Plants which ſend forth Side Branches of Flowers, which 
advance above the Middle. 

FILIX, Fern. There are great Varieties of this 
Plant in different Parts of the World, but particu- 
larly in America, as may be ſeen in-the Natural Hi- 
flory of Jamaica, by Sir Hans Sloane, Bart. and in 
Plumier's American Ferns : But as they are Plants ſel- 
dom propagated in Gardens, I ſhall paſs them over in 
this Place. 

FILM, that woody Skin which ſeparates the Seeds in 
the Pods of Plants. | 

FIMBRIATED [of Fimbria, Lat. a Fringe.] a Term 
relating to the Leaves of Plants, when they are jagged 
on the Edges, having, as it were, a Fringe about them ; 
theſe are often called furbelowed Leaves. 

FIR TREE. See Abies. 

FISTULAR FLOWERS [| Flores Fiſtulares, of Fi- 
flula, Lat. a Pipe,] ſuch as are compounded of many 
long, hollow, ſmall Flowers, like Pipes. 

FLESH, among Botaniſts, is all the Subſtance of any 
Froit that is between the outer Rind and the Stone, or 
that Part of any Root that is fit to be eaten. 

FLORIFEROUS [ florifer, Lat.] bearing Flowers. 

FLORIST, one who is converſant with, or ſkilled in 
Flowers. 

FLORULENT, FLORULOUS [ florentulus flo- 
rulus, Lat.] Flowery, full of Flowers; alſo Bloſſoming. 

FLOWER: a Flower is a natural Production which 
precedes the Fruit, which includes the Grain or Seed. 
Though a Flower is a Thing ſo well known, = the 

Definition of this Part of a Plant is as various almoſt as 
the Authors who define it. Jungius defines it to be the 
more tender Part of a Plant, remarkable for its Colour. 
er Form, or both, cohering with the Fruit. Yet this 
Author himſelf confeſſes, that this Definition is too 
narrow ; for ſome of thoſe Bodies which he allows to 
be Flowers, are remote from the Fruit. 

Mr. Ray ſays, it coheres, for the moſt Part, with the 
Rudiments of the Fruit. Thus the Words for the meſt 

Part are hardly to be admitted into Definitions. 

In my Opinion, Dr. Martyn has been happier, in his 
Definition: He defines a Flower to be the Organs 
of Generation of both Sexes adhering to a common Pla- 
centa, together -with their common Coverings ; or of 
either Sex ſeparately, with its proper Coverings if it 
bave any. | 
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For the Parts of a Flower, Sce the Fxplanation ot 


the Technical ferms of Botany, after the Preface. 

Flowers, according to the Number of their Petals, 
are called Monopetalous, Dipetalous, Tripetalous, 'T'e- 
trapetalous, &c, 

The Structure of Flowers is indeed very various; but, 
according to Dr. Grew, the Generality have theſe three 
Parts in common, viz. the Empalement, the Feliation, 
and the Attire. 

Mr. Ray reckons, that every perfect Flower has the 
Petals, Stamina, Apices, and Stylus or Piflil; and ſuch 
as want any of theſe Parts, he accounts imperfe& 
- Flowers. | 


In moſt Plants there is a Feriantbium, Calyx, or 


Fletuer Cup; which is of a ſtronger Conſiſtence than 
the Flower itſelf, and deſigned to ſtrengthen or preſerve 
it. 


The male Flowers are thoſe in which are the Stamina, 
but have no Germen or Style, the ſame which Botaniſts 
cal! ſtamineous Flowers; theſe have no Fruit. 

The femal Flowers, are ſuch as contain the Germen 
and Style, or Piſtil, which is, ſucceeded with Fruit, and 
are called fruitful, or kniting Flowers. 

The hermaphrodite Flowers are ſuch in whom the 
two Sexes are contained, i. e. the male and female 
Parts are found in the ſame Flower, which are the moſt 
general Kind ; ſuch as the Daffodil, Lilly, Tulip, Al- 
thæa, Geranium, Roſemary, Sage, Thyme. 

The Structure of Parts is much the ſame in thoſe 
where the Sexes are divided; the Difference between 
them conſiſting in this, that the Stamina and Summits 
or Apices, 1. e. the male Parts in theſe are ſeparate from 
the Styles or Piſtils, being ſometimes on the ſame Plants, 
and ſometimes on different ones. 

Among the Plants which bear both male and female 
Parts, but at a Diſtance from each other, are reckoned 
the Cucumber, Melon, Gourd, Turky Wheat, Walnut, 
Oak, Beech, &c. 

FOENICULUM. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. Anethum. Lin, 
Gen. Plant. 326. Fennel; in French, Fenouil, 

The CharaAers are, | 
It hath an umbellated Flower ; the great Umbel is com- 


ed of many ſmaller, which have no Involucrum ; the 


2 is uniform ; the Flowers have five incurved Petals, 
and five Stamina terminated by roundiſh Summits : The 
Germen is ſituated under the Flower, ſupporting two ſmall 
Styles, crowned by roundiſh Stigmas. Germen after- 
ward turns to an oblong Fruit, deeply channeled, dividing 
into two Parts, each containing a ſingle Seed, flat on one 
Side, but convex and channeled on the other. : 
The Species are, 

1. FoxnicuLUm feliis decompoſitit, foliolis brevioribus 
multifidis, ſemine breviore. Fennel with decompounded 
Leaves, whoſe ſmall Leaves are ſhorter and end in 
many Points, and a ſhorter Seed. This is the Foenicu- 
lum vulgare Germanicum. C. B. P. 147. Common Fennel. 

2. FoENICULUM. foliis decompoſitis, foltolis longioribus 
ſemine lengiori. Fennel with decompounded Leaves, 
whoſe ſmall Leaves are very long, and a longer Seed, 
This is the Foeniculum dulce, majore & albo ſemine. { B: 
3. p. 2, 4. Sweet Fennel having a larger white Seed, 

3. Forex 


Flowers are diſtinguiſhed into Male, Female, or Her- 
mapbrodite. 
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3- Fokxicutruu bumilius, radice cauleſcente carnoſo, 
ſeminibas recurvis, radice annus, Dwarf Fennel with a 
fleſhy Stalk, recurved Seeds, and an annual Root. This 
is the Foeniculum dulce Azoricum, Pluk. Alm. Sweet 
Azorian Fennel called Finochio. N 

The 1(t Sort is the common Fennel cultivated in Gar- 
dens, and has ſown itſelf in many Places, where it has 
been introduced in ſuch Plenty, as to appear as if it 
were a Native in Eng/and; but it is no where found at a 
great Diſtance from Gardens, ſo has been undoubtedly 
brought into England. There are two Varieties of this, 
one with light green Leaves, and the other with very 
dark Leaves, but theſe I believe are only Varieties which 
ariſe from the ſame Seeds; but this is very difficult to 
aſcertain, for unleſs the Seeds were ſown ſeparately in 
ſome Place where neither of theſe Plants have been 
growing before, it cannot be done; for the Seeds of 

theſe Plants which have ſcattered, will remain in the 
Ground ſome Years, and when expoſed near the Sur- 
face will grow; ſo frequently come up where the other 
Seeds are ſown, and thereby the two Sorts may acci- 
dentally mix. 

The common Fennel is ſo well known, as to need no 
Deſcription. This hath a ſtrong fleſhy'/Root which pene- 
trates deep into the Ground, and continues ſeveral Years. 
It lowers in Fuly, and the Seeds ripen in Autumn. The 
beſt Time to ſow them, is ſoon after they are ripe; the 
Plants will come up in the Spring, and require no other 
Care, but to keep them clean from Weeds, and thin 
the Plants where they are too cloſe ; it will grow in any 
Soil or Situation. The Leaves, Seeds, and Roots of 
this, are uſed in Medicive ; the Root is one of the five 
opening Roots, and the Seed one of the greater carmi- 
native Seeds. There is a ſimple Water made from the 
Leaves, and a diililled Oil from the Seed. 

The ſweet Fennel has been by many ſuppoſed only a 
Variety of the common Sort, but I have cultivated it 
in the ſame Ground with that, where it has always re- 
tained its Differences. The Leaves of this are very 
long and flender, growing more ſparſedly, and do not 
end in ſo many Points as thoſe of the common Sort ; 
the Stalks do not riſe ſo high, and the Seeds are longer, 
narrower, and of a lighter Colour. Theſe Seeds are 
generally imported from Germany or Italy, and are by 
jome preferred to thoſe of the common Sort for Uſe, 
being much ſweeter. 

This may be propagated as the former Sort, be- 
ing very hardy, but the Roots are not of fo long 
Duration. 

The zd Sort is ſuppoſed to have been originally 
brought from the Arrian Jlands ; it has been long cul- 
tivated in Italy as à Sallad Herb, under the Title of 
Finocbio; and there are ſome few Gardens in England, 
where it is now cultivated, but in ſmall Quantities, for 
there are not many Engliſb Palates which reliſh it, nor is 
it eafy to be furniſhed with good Seeds; thoſe which are 
annually brovgl:t from /taly, ſeldom prove good, and 
it is difficult to ſave it in England, becauſe the Winter 
frequently kills thoſe Plants which are left for Seeds z 
and when any good Plants of the early Sowing are left 
for Seeds, they do not ripen, unleſs the Autumn proves 
very favourable. 


This Sort hath very ſhort Stalks, which ſwell juſt a- 
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bove the Surface of the Ground, to four or five Inches 
in Breadth, and almoſt two thick, being fleſhy and ten- 
der: This is the Part which is eaten when blanched, 
with Oil, Vinegar, and Pepper, as a cold Sallad. Wken 
theſe Plants are permitted to run for Seeds, the Stalks 
do not riſe more than a Foot and a Half high, having a 
large ſpreading Umbel ſtanding on the Top. The Seeds 
of this Sort are narrow, crooked, and of a bright yellow 
Colour; they have a very ſtrong Smell like Aniſeed, 
and are very (ſweet to the Taſte. 

The Manner of cultivating this Plant is as follows : 
Your firſt Care muſt be to procure ſome good Seeds 
from ſome Perſon who has been careful in the Choice of 
the Plants, otherwiſe there will be little Hope of hav- 
ing it good ; for the Plants will run up to Seeds before 
they ſwell to any Size, ſo will not be fit for Uſe : Then 
make Choice of a good Spot of light rich Earth, not 
dry nor very wet, for in either Extreme this Plant will 
not thrive. The firſt Crop may be ſown about a Fort- 
night in March, which, it it ſucceeds, will be fit fir 
Uſe in July; and fo by ſowing at ſeveral Times, there 
may be a Supply for the Table till the Froſt puts a Stop 
to it. After having well dug and levelled the Ground 
ſmooth, you ſhould make a ſhallow Rill by a Line, into 
which you muſt ſcatter your Seeds pretty thin; for it 
your Plants are fix Inches aſunder in the Rows, it will 
be full near enough; but however, you mult expect 
ſome of your Seeds to fail; and therefore you ſhould 
ſcatter them about two Inches Diſtance, then cover the 
Seeds about half an Inch thick with Earth, laying it 
ſmcoth : Theſe Rills ſhould be made 18 Inches aſunder, 
or more, that there may be Room to clean the Ground, 
as alſo to earth up the Plants when they are full grown. 
When the Plants come up, which will be in about 3 
Weeks or a Month after ſowing, you muſt with a fmall 
Hoe cut up all the Weeds between them, and where 
"the Plants are too cloſe, they ſhould be cut out to about 
4 Inches Diſtance; and as they advance, and the Weeds 
ſpring again, they ſhouid, from Time to Time be 
hoed ; and at the laſt Time of thinning them, they 
ſhould be left 7 or 8 Inches aſunder at leaſt. If ycur 
Kind be good, the Stems of the Plants will increaſe to 
a conſiderable Bulk juſt above the Surface of the Ground; 
which Part ſhould be earthed up in the Manner of Ce- 
lery, to blanch, about a Fortnight before it is uſed, and 
this will cauſe it to be very tender and criſp. 

Your ſecond Crop ſhould be ſown about 3 Wecks aſter 
the firſt, and ſo continue ſwing every 3 Wecks or a 
Month till the End of Fuly, after which Time it will be 
too late for the Plants to come to any Perſe ion. But 
you ſhould obſerve to ſow in Afril, May, and June, on 
a mciſter Soil than that which you ſewed the firſt 
on; as alſo what you ſow in the latter Part of Jul;, 
ſhould be fown on a drier Soil, ard in a warmer Situa- 
tion; becauſe this Crop w Ii rot be fit for Uſe till late 
in Autumn, and therefore will be ſubject to Injuries 
from too much wet or cold Weather, if on a moiſt 
Soil. But as the Ground is very often extreme dry in 


June and July, and the Seeds more apt to miſcarry and 


not come up, you ſhould therefore obſerve to water 
and ſhade the Beds where this Secd is ſown at that 
Seaſon, until the Plants come up. Ard if the Seaſon 
ſhould prove dry, the Plants muſt be duly watered, 

O 0 0 2 otherw. ſe 
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otherwiſe they will run up to Seed before they are of 
any Size; therefore there ſhould be a Channel made 
where every Row of Plants grow, to detain the Water 
poured on them, and prevent its running off. In Au- 
tumn, if there ſhould happen ſharp Froſts, it will be 
very proper to cover the Plants with Peas Haulm, or 
other light Covering, to prevent their being pinched, 
by which Method they may be continued for Uſe till the 
Middle of Winter. 

A ſmall Bed will be ſufficient at each Sowing for a 
middling Family; and a Bed of about 20 Feet long, 
and 4 broad, will be full enough at a Time, for a large 


one. 

FOENUM BURGUNDIACUM. See Medica Sa- 
tiva. 
 FOENUM GRACUM. See Trigonella. 

FOOT STALKS, are thoſe ſmall Stalks which im- 
mediately fuſtain the Leaves, Flowers, or Fruit, 

FOUNTAINS are Sources or Springs of Water, a- 
riſing out of the Ground. 

Of artificial Fountains there are a great Variety, the 
Mechaniſm of which not being to my Purpoſe, I will 
not dwell upon it; though I may aſſert, that they are 
not only great Ornaments to a fine Garden, but alſo of 
great Uſe. But they ought not to be placed too near the 
Houſe, by Reaſon of the Vapours that ariſe from the 
Water, which may be apt to ſtrike a Damp to the Wall, 
and ſpoil the Paintings, Cc. and the Summer Vapours 
may cauſe a Malignity in the Air, and ſo be prejudicial 
to the Health of the Family; and likewiſe the Noiſe 
may be incommodious in the Night. 

3 in a Garden ſhould be ſo diſtributed, that 
they may be ſeen almoſt all at one Time, and that the 
Water Spouts may range all in a Line one with ano- 
ther, which is the Beauty of them, for this occaſions 
an agreeable Confuſion to the Eye, making them ap- 
pear to be more in Number than really ey are. See 
Jets d Eau, Water, &c. . 

FRAGARIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 558. Tourn. Inſt, 
R. H. 295. Strawberries; in French, Fraſier. 

The Charafers are, 

The Empalement is of one Leaf, cut into 10 Parts at 
tbe Top. The Flower bath 5 roundiſh Petals, which are 
inſerted in the Empalement, and ſpread open. It bath 20 
Stamina, inſerted in the Empalement, and terminated by 
Moon-ſhaped Summits. It bath a great Number of Ger- 
mina collefied into a Head, each having a ſingle Style, 
inſerted in the Side of the Germen, crowned by ſingle 
Stigmas ; this Head becomes a large, ſoft, pulpy Fruit, 
which, if left, falls away, leaving many ſmall angular 
Seeds in the Empalement. 

The Species are, 

t. FRAGARIA foliis ovatis ſerrati;, calycibus brevibus, 
fructu parvo. Strawberry with oval ſawed Leaves, ſhort 
 Empalements, and a ſmall Fruit. This is the Fragaria 
vulgaris. C. B. P. 226, The common, or Wood Straw- 

ber \ 


LF RAGARIA folits oblongo-ovatis ſerratis, inferns in- 
canis, calycibus longioribus, fructu ſubrotundo. Strawberry 
with oblong, oval, ſawed Leaves, hoary on their under 
Side, longer Empalements, and a roundiſh Fruit. This 
is the Fragaria Virginiana fruftu Coccineo. Hiſt, Ox. 2. 
186. Virginia Strawberry with a Scarlet Fruit commonly 
called the Scarlet Strawberry. 
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3. FRAGARIA foliis ovato-laneevatis rugoſit, fruftu 
ov, Strawberry with gval, Spear-ſhaped, rough 
Leaves, and an oval Fruit. This is the Fragaria fruttu 
parvi pruni magnitudine. C. B. P. 427. Strawberry with 
Fruit as large as a ſmall Plum, commonly called Haut- 
boy Strawberry. 

4. FRAGARIA foltis ovatis carnoſis birſutis, frudu 
maximo. Strawberry with val, flethy, hairy Leaves, 
and a large Fruit. "Fas is the Fragaria Chilzenfis, frufu 
maximo foliis carnaſis birſutis. Hert. Elth. 145. Tab. 120. 
Strawberry of Chili with a large Fruit, and hairy fleſhy 
Leaves, called Frutilla, in America. 

There are ſeveral other Varieties of this Fruit, now 
cultivated in England; but I have not ſeen any other 
which can be called a diſtin Spegies; theſe, I think, 
may be allowed to be ſo, for they never alter from one 
to the other, by any Cultivation, though the Fruit is 
frequently improved, ſo as to be of a larger Size thereby; 
therefore thoſe who have ſuppoſed them but one Species, 
have greatly erred in ſo doing; I ſhall therefore mention 
the ſeveral Varieties of Strawberry, which are at pre- 
ſent to be found in the Gardens, under the Species to 
which they naturally belong. 

The firſt Sort is the common Wood Strawberry, 
which grows naturally in the Woods in England, and is 
ſo well known, as to need no Deſcription ; of this there 
are three Varieties, 1. The common Sort with red 
Fruit, 2. The white Wood Strawberry, which ripens a 
little later in the Seaſon, and is by many Perſons pre- 
ferred to it for its quick Flavour, but as it ſeldom pro- 


. duces ſo large Crops of Fruit as the red Sort, ſo it is not 


very generally cultivated. 3. The green Strawberry, 
by ſome called the Pine Apple Strawberry, from its rich 

lavour. The Fruit of this is green when ripe; it is 
very firm, and hath a very high Flavour; this is a late 


_ ripe Fruit, and unleſs it is planted in a moiſt loamy Soil, 


it is a very bad Bearer, but in ſuch Land where it does 
ſucceed, it merits Cultivation as much as any of the 
Sorts. | | 

The Scarlet Strawberry is the firſt ripe, for which 
Reaſon it merits Eſteem, had it nothing elſe to recom- 
mend it, but the Fruit is ſo good, as by many Perſons 
of good Taſte to be preferred to it; this was brought 
from Virginia, where it grows naturally in the Woods, 


and is ſo different from the Wood Strawbetry in Leaf, 


Flower, and Fruit, - that there can be no Doubt of their 
being diſtin Species. 

A Variety of this hath been of late introduced from 
the Northern Parts of America, which has the Appear- 
ance of a diſtin Species. The Leaves of this are 
rounder, and not ſo deeply veined; the Crenatures on 
their Edges broader and more obtuſe; the Leaves which 
compoſe the Empalement, are much longer, hairy, and 
the Fruit larger; but as in other Reſpects it approaches 
near to the Scarlet Strawberry, ſo I have choſen to join 
it to that, rather than make a diſtinct Species of it; this 


I have been informed grows naturally in Louiſiana. 


The Hautboy Strawberry, which the French call Ca- 
pitont, came originally from America, but has been long 
cultivated in the Engliſʒ Gardens, and is ſo different 
from the other Sorts in Leaf, Flower, and Fruit, that no 


- one can doubt of their being different Species; there is 


an Improvement of this Sort, which is commonly called 
| the 
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the Globe Hautboy, The Fruit of this is larger, and of 


a globular Form, but this Difference has certainly ariſen 
from Culture; tor where theſe have been neglected a 
Year or two, they have degenerated to the common 
Hautboy again; where the Ground is proper for this 
Plant, and their Culture is well managed, the Plants 
will produce great Plenty of Fruit, which will be large, 
and well flavoured, and by ſome Pei ſons are preterred to 
all the other Sorts, 

The Chili Strawberry was brought to Eurate by Mon. 
Frazier, an Engineer, who was ſent to America by the 
late King of France, and was firſt planted in the Royal 
Garden at Paris, from whence it was communicat«d to 
ſeveral curious Perſons in Holand, and in the Year 1727, 
I brought a Parcel of the Plants to England, which were 
communicated to me by Mr. George Clifford, of AmPter- 
dam, who had large Beds of this Sort growing in his cu- 
rious Gardens at Hartecamp. Ihe Leaves are hairy, oval, 
and of a much thicker Subſtance, than of any Sort yet 
known, and ſtand upon very ftrong hairy Foot Stalks ; 
the Runners from the Plants are very large, hairy, and 
extend to a great Length, putting out Plants at ſeveral 
Diſtances. The Foot Stalks which ſuſtain the Flowers 
are very ſtrong; the Leaves of the Empalement are 
long and hairy. The Flowers are large, and often de- 
formed, fo are the Fruit, which is very large, and when 
cultivated in very ſtrong Land, the Plants produce Plenty 
of Fruit, which is firm, and very well flavoured, but as 
it is a bad Bearer, in general it has been neglected. 

Strawberries love a gentle hazelly Loam, in which 
they will thrive and bear greater Plenty of Fruit, than 
in a light rich Soil, The Ground ſhould alſo be moiſt, 
for if it is very dry, all the Watering which is given to 
the Plants in warm dry Seaſons, will not be ſufficient to 
procure Plenty of Fruit, nor ſhould the Ground be 
much dunged, for that will cauſe the Plants to run into 
Suckers, and grow luxuriant, and will render them leſs 
fruitful. 

The beſt Time to remove theſe Plants is in Ofober, 
that they may get new Roots before the hard Froſt ſets 
in, which looſens the Ground, fo that it the Roots are 
not pretty well eſtabliſhed in the Ground, the Plants are 
frequently turned out of it by the firſt Thaw, therefore 
the ſooner they are planted when the autumnal Rains 
begin, the better will their Roots be eſtabliſhed, and 
there will be leſs Danger of their miſcarrying ; ſome- 
times thoſe which are well rooted, will produce a few 
Fruit the firſt Year; there are ſome who tranſplant 
them in Spring, but where this is done, they muft be 
duly ſupplied with Water in dry Weather, otherwiſe 
they will not fucceed. | 

The Ground in which they are planted ſhonld be 
thoroughly cleaned from the Roots of Couch, and all 
other bad Weeds, for as the Strawberry Plants are to 
remain three Years before they are taken up, ſo if any 
Roots of thoſe bad Weeds are left in the Ground, they 
will have Time to multiply ſo greatly as to fill it, and 
overbear the Strawberry Plants. The Ground ſhould 
alſo be well trenched and made level, then the uſual 
Method is to lay it out into Beds of four Feet broad, with 
Paths two Feet, or two and a Half broad between each; 
theſe Paths are neceſſary for the Convenience of gather- 
ing the Fruit, apd for Weeding and Dreſſing the Beds; 
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a fter the Beds are marked out, there ſhould be ſour 
Lines drawn in each, at a Foot Diſtance, which will leave 
ſix Inches Space on each Side, between the Outſide Rows 
and the Paths; then the Plants ſhould be planted at 
about a Foot Diſtance from each other in the Rows, in 
a Quincunx Order, being careful to cloſe the Earth to 
the Roots of the Plants, and if there ſhould not happen 
Rain ſoon after, they ſhould be well watered to ſettle the 
Earth to their Roots. 

The Diſtance here mentioned for the Plants to be 
placed, muſt be underſtood for the Wood Strawberries 
only, for as the other Sorts grow much larger, their 
Diſtances muſt be proportioned to their ſeveral Growths; 
therefore the Scarlets and Hautboys, ſhould have but 
three Rows of Plants in each Bed, which ſhould be at 
fifteen Inches Diſtance, and the Flants in the Rows 
ſhould be allowed the ſame Space from each other, and 
the Chili Strawberry muſt have but two Rows of Plants 
in each Bed, which ſhould be two Feet apart in the Rows, 
for as theſe grow very ſtrong, if they have not Room to 
ſpread, they will not be very fruitful. 

In the Choice of proper Plants of anv of the Sorts, de- 
pends the whole Succeſs, for if they are promiſcuouſly 
taken from Beds without Care, great Part of them will 
become barren ; theſe are generally called blind, which 
is when there are Plenty of Flowers, but no Fruit pro- 
duced ; if theſe Flowers are well examined, they will 
be found to want the female Organs of Generation, moſt 
of them abounding with Stamina, but there are few, if 
any Styles, ſo that it frequently happens among theſe 
barren Plants, that ſome of them will have a Part of an 
imperfe&t Fruit formed, which will ſometimes ripen ; 
this Barrenneſs is not peculiar to Strawberries, but is ge- 
neral to all thoſe Plants which have creeping Roots, or 
Stalks, and the more they increaſe from either, the 
ſooner they become barren, and this in ſome Degree runs 
through the vegetable Kingdom: for Trees and Shrubs 
which are propagated by Cuttings, are generally barren: 
of Seeds in two Generations, that is, when they are pro- 
pagated by Cuttings, which were taken from Plants 
raiſed by Cuttings; this I have conſtantly found to 
hold in great Numbers of Plants, and in Fruit Trees it 
often happens, that thoſe Sorts which have been long pro- 
pagated by Grafts and Buds, have no Kernels: But to 
return to the Choice of the Strawberry Plants; theſe 
ſhould never be taken from old neglected Beds, where 
the Plants have been ſuffered to ſpread or run into a 
Multitude of Suckers, nor from any Plants which are not 
very fruitful, and thoſe Offsets which ſtand neareſt to. 
the old Plants, ſhould always be preferred to thoſe which. 
are produced from the trailing Stalks at a farther Diſt- 
ance; the Wood Strawberry is beſt when the Plants are 
taken freſh from the Woods, provided they are taken 
from fruitful Plants, becauſe they are not fo liable to 
ramble and ſpread, as thoſe which are taken from Plants 
which have been long cultivated in Gardens; therefore 
thoſe who are curious in cultivating this Fruit, ſhould be 
very careful in the Choice of their Plants. 

hen the Plants have taken new Root, the next 
Care is, if the Winter prove ſevere, to lay ſome old 
Tanners Bark over the Surface of the Bed between tHe 
Plants, to keep out the Froſt ; this Care is abſolutely 


neceſſary to the ili Strawberry, which is er” 
killed 
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killed in hard Winters, where they are expoſed without 
any Covering ; therefore where Tanners Bark, cannot 
be eaſily procured, Saw-duſt, or Sea Coal Aſhes may 
be uſed, or in Want of theſe, if decayed Leaves of Trees, 
or the Branches of ever-green Trees with their Leaves 
upon them, are laid over the Beds, to prevent the Froſt 
from penetrating deep into the Ground, it will ſecure 
the Plants from Injury. 

The following Summer, the Plants ſhould be con- 
ſtantly kept clean from Weeds, and all the Runners 
der off as faſt as they are produced; if this is con- 

antly practiſed, the Plants will become very ſtrong by 
the following Autumn, whereas when this is neglected 
{as is too frequently ſeen) and all the Runners permitted 
to ſtand during the Summer Seaſon, and then pulled off 
in Autumn, the Plants will not be half fo ſtrong as thoſe 
where that Care has been taken; therefore there will 
not be near the Quantity of Fruit upon them the follow- 
ing Spring, nor will the Fruit be near ſo large and fair; 
and where proper Care is taken ct the Plants the firſt 
Summer, there is generally a plentiful Crop of Fruit 
the ſecond Spring, whereas when this is negleCed, the 
Crop will be thin, and the Fruit ſmall. 

As this Fruit is very common, there are but few Per- 
ſons who cultivate it with proper Care, therefore I ſhall 
give ſome Directions for doing it, which, if carefully 
praftiſed, will be attended with Succeſs. 

The old Plants of Strawberries are thoſe which pro- 
duce the Fruit, for the Suckers never produce any till 
they have grown a full Year; therefore it appears how 
neceſſary it is to diveſt the old Plants of them, for where- 
ever they are ſuffered to remain, they rob the fruitful 
Plants of their Nouriſhment, in Proporticn to their 
Number, for each of theſe Suckers ſend out a Quantity 
of Roots, which interfere, and are fo cloſely matted to- 
gether, as to draw away the greateſt Part of the Nou- 
riſhment from the old Roots, whereby they are grea:ly 
weakened ; ard theſe Suckers alſo render each other very 
weak, that from hence the Cauſe of Barrenneſs ariſes, 
for I have known where the old Plants have been con- 
ſtantly kept clear from Suckers, they have continued 
very fruitful tour or five Years without being tranſplant- 
ed; however it is the bet Way to have a Succeſſion of 
Beds, that after three Years ſtanding, they may be taken 
up, becauſe by that Time they will have exhauſted the 
Ground of thoſe vegetable Salts, neceſſary for their 
Nouriſhment, for it is always obſerved, that Strawberries 
planted on freſh Land, are the moſt fruitful. 

The next Thing to be obſerved, is in Autumn, to di- 
veſt the Plants of any Strings, or Runners, which may 
have been produced, and allo of all the decayed Leaves, 
and the Beds cleared trom Weeds; then the Paths ſhould 
be dug up, and the Weeds buried which were :ake: 
from the Beds, and ſome Farth laid over the Surface of 
the Beds between the Plants, this will ſtrengthen and 
prepare them for the following Spring; and if after this, 
there is ſome old Tanners Bark laid over the Surface of 
the Ground between the Plants, it will be of great Ser- 
vice to them, In Spring, after the Danger of hard Froſt 
is over, if the Ground between the Plants in the Beds is 
forked, with a narrow three pronged Fork, to looſen it 
and break the Clods, by this Operation, the Lan which 
was laid over the Surface of the Ground in Autumn will 
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be buried, which will be a good Dreſſing to the Straw- 


berries, eſpecially. in ſtrong Land; then about the End 
of March, or the Beginning of April, if the Surface of 
the Beds is covered with Moſs, it will keep the Ground 
moiſt, and prevent the drying Winds from penetrating 
the Ground, and thereby ſecure a good Crop of Fruit, 
and the Moſs will preſerve the Fruit clean, that when 
heavy Rains may fall after the Fruit is full grown, there 
will be no Dirt waſhed over them, which frequently 
happens, ſo that the Fruit muſt be waſhed belore it is fit 
for the Table, which greatly diminiſhes its Flavour ; 
therefore where this Method is practiſed, the Fruit may 
be had in Perfection. 

The Soil in which the Chili Strawberry ſucceeds beſt, 
is a very ſtrong Brick Earth, approaching near to Clay; 
in this Soil I have ſeen them produce a tolerable good 
Crop, and the Fruit has been extremely well flavoured, 
and it the Runners are cut off as they are produced, ſo 
as to leave only the old Plants, I make no Doubt but 
they may be as fruitful as the common Hautboy, this I 
m2ntion from one or two Experiments, made by my Di- 
rection, and not from Theory. 

Some Perſons are ſo fond of Strawberries, as to be at 
an Expence to obtain them early in the Year, and to 
continue them as late in the Seaſon as poſſible; and 
thould I omit to give Directions for both theſe Manage- 
ments, they would ſuppoſe the Bcok very defective, 
therefore I ſhall mention the Practice of a few who 
have ſucceeded beſt in the Management of theſe Fruits, 
I ſhall begin with Directions for obtaining theſe Fruits 
early in the Spring. 

Where there are hot Walls erected in Gardens for 
producing early Fruit, it is very common to ſee Straw- 
berries planted in the Borders, that the Fire which is 
applied for ripening the Fruit againſt the Walls, may 
ſerve the Purpoſe * forward the Strawberries; 
but where this is practiſed, the Strawberry Plants ſhould 
be annually renewed, and all the Farth of the Borders 
taken out at leaſt two Feet deep, and freſh Earth brought 
in, which will be equally good for the Wall Trees ; but 
as was before obſerved, that the old Plants of Straw- 
berries only, are thoſe which produce the Fruit, there 
ſhould be a ſufficient Number of Plants brought up in 
Pots to ſupply the Border annually, and the ſame muſt 
be done if they are to be raiſed on a common hot Bed, 
or in Stoves; therefore I ſhall begin with giving Direc- 
* for raiſing and preparing the Plants for thoſe Pur- 
poſes. 

The Sorts which are the moſt proper for forcing early, 
are the Scarlet and the Wood Strawberries, for the 
Hautboy grows too large for this Purpoſe. In the Choice 
of the Plants, there ſhould be an eſpecial Care taken to 
have them ſrom the moſt fruitful Plants, and thoſe which 


grow immediately to the old Plants; theſe ſhould be 


taken off in Autumn, and each planted in a ſeparate 
ſmall Pot filled with loamy Soil, and placed in a ſhady 
Situaticn till they have taken Root, after which they 
may be removed to an open Situation, where they may 
remain till the Middle of November, when the Pots 
ſhould be plunged into the Ground up to their Rims, to 
prevent the Froſt from penetrating through the Side of 
the Pots; if theſe are placed near a Wall, Pale, or 
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will ſucceed better than in a warm Situation, becauſe 
they will not be forced too forward, the only Care they 
require, is to ſecure them from being turned out of the 
Pots after Froft. The Spring following the Plants will 
be ſo far advanced, as to have filled the Pets with their 
Roots, by the End of April, when they ſhould be turned 
out of the Pots, and their Rocts pared ; then planted 
into Penny Pots filled with the like loamy Soil, and 
plunged into the Ground in a ſhady Situation, where 
they ſhould remain the following Summer, during which 
Time they muſt be duly kept clean from Weeds, and all 
the Runners taken off as faſt 2s they are produced ; like- 
wiſe if any Flowers come out, they muſt be pinched off, 
and not ſuffered to bear Fruit, which would weaken the 
Plants, for there cannot be too much Care taken to have 
the Plants as ſtrong as poſſible, that they may produce 
Plenty of Fruit, without which they are not worth the 
Trouble of forcing. 

About the Middle of Ocober, or earlier, if the Au- 
tumn proves cold, the Pots ſhould be removed into a 
warmer Situation, io prepare them for forcing, for they 
ſhould not be ſuddenly removed from a very cold Situa- 
tion immediately into the Stove, ot hot Bed, but be gra- 
dually prepared for it; but where they are deſigned for 
the Borders near a hot Wall, they may then be turned 
out of the Pots, and planted into the Borders, that they 
may have Time to get freſh Rooting, before the Fires 
are made to heat the Walls; when theſe are planted, 
they may be placed very cloſe to each other, for as they 
are deſigned to remain there no longer than till they have 
ripened their Fruit, they will not require much Room, 
as their Roots will find ſufficient Nouriſhment below, 
and alſo from the Earth which is filled into the Spaces 
between the Bails of Earth, about their Roots ; and it 
is of Conſequence to get as much Fruit as poſſible in a 
ſmall Space where there is an Expence to force them 
early. If the Fires are lighted about Chriffmas, the 
Strawberries in theſe Borders will be ripe the End of 
March, or if the Seaſon ſhould prove very cold, it may 
be the Middle of April, before they will be fit for the 
Table. | 

In the Management of the Plants there muſt be Care 
taken to ſupply them with Water when they begin to 
ſhew their Flowers, otherwiſe they will fall off without 
producing any Fruit ; and, in mild Weather, there ſhould 
be freſh Air admitted to them every Day ; but as Fruit 
Trees againſt the Wall muſt be fo treated, the fame 
Management will agree with the Strawberries. 

Tf the Strawberries are intended to be forced in a Stove, 
where there are Pine Apples, and no Room to plunge 
them in the Tan Bed, then the Plants ſhould be tranſ- 
planted into larger Pots in September, that they may be 
well rooted before they are removed into the Stove, 
which ſhould not be till December, but if they are placed 
under a Frame the Beginning of November, where they 
may be ſcreened from the Froſt, it will prepare the 
Plants better for forcing, and thoſe who are deſirous to 
have them very early, make a hot Bed under Frames, 
upon which they place their Plants the latter End' of Oc- 
tober, which will bring them forward to flower, and 
then they remove the Plants into the Stove ; when theſe 
Plants are removed into the Stove, they ſhould be placed 
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near the Glaſſes, that they may enjoy as much of the 
Zun as poſſible, for when they are placed backward, tlie 
Plants will draw up weak, and the Flowers will drop 
without producing Fruit. As the Earth in the Pots will 
ſoon dry when they ſtand on the dry Pavement of the 
hot Houſe, the Plants muſt be duly watered, but it muſt 
be done with Diſcretion, and not too much given to 


them, which will be equally hurtful; if theſe Plants are 


properly managed, they will produce ripe Fruit in Fe- 
bruary, which 1s as early as moſt People will chooſe to 
eat them, When the Fruit is all gathered, the Plants 
ſhould be turned out of the Stove, for as they will be of 
no farther Service, they ſhould not remain io take up 
Room, nor ſkould thoſe Plants in the Borders near the 
hot Walls, be left there after their Fruit is gathered, 
but immediately taken up, that they may rob the Fruit 
Trees of their Nouriſhment as litile as poſſible. 

Where there is no Conveniency of Stoves, or hot 
Walls, the Fruit may be ripened on common hot Beds, 
and though they may not be quite ſo early as with the 
other Advantages, yet I have ſeen great Crops of the 
Fruit ripe in April, on common hot Beds under Frames, 
and done with a ſmall Expence in the following Manner. 

The Plants were prepared in Pots after the Manner 
before directed, which were placed in a warm Situation 
in the Beginning of O2ber, and about Chriftmas the 
hot Bed was made, in the ſame Manner as for Cucum- 
bers, but not ſo ſtrong, and as ſoon as the firſt violent 
Steam of the Dung was over, ſome old rotten Dung, 
laid over the hot Bed to keep down the Heat, or where 


it can be eaſily procured, Neats Dung is preferable for- - 


this Purpoſe ;. then the Pots ſhould be placed on the Bedi 
as cloſe together as poſſible, filling up the Interſtices be- 
tween the Pots with Earth; then the Plants muſt have 
Air admitted to them every Day, and if the Heat of the 
Bed is too great, the Pots ſhould be raiſed up, to pre- 
vent their Roots being ſcorched, and if the Bed is too 
cold, the Sides of it ſhould be lined with ſome hot Dung; 
this firſt Bed will bring the Plants to flower by: the 
Middle, or latter End of February, by which Time the 
Heat of the Bed will be ſpent, therefore another hot 
Bed ſhould be prepared to receive the Plants, which 
need not be ſo flrong as the firſt; but upon the hot 
Dung, ſhould be laid ſome Neats Dung about two Inches 
thick, which ſhould be equally ſpread and ſmoothed, this 
will prevent the Heat of the Bed from injuring the Roots. 
of the Plants; upon this ſhould be laid two Inches of a 
loamy Soil; when this has lain two Days to warm, the 
Plants ſhould be taken out of the firſt hot Bed, and 
turned carefully out of the Pots, preſerving all the Earth 
to their Roots, and placed cloſe together upon this new 
hot Bed, filling up the Vacuities between the Balls, with 
loamy Earth, the Roots will ſoon ſtrike into this freſh 
Farth, which will ſtrengthen their Flowers, and cauſe. 
their Fruit to ſet in Plenty; and if proper Care is taken. 
to admit freſh Air to the Plants, and fupply them pro- 


perly with Water, they will have Plenty of ripe Fruit 
in April, which will be full two Months before their na- 


tural Seaſon. 

The Methods practiſed to retard this Fruit, is firſt by 
planting them-in the coldeſt Part of the Garden, where 
they may be as much in Shade as poſſible, and the Soil. 
ſhould be ſtrong and cold; when there are ſuch Places 
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in a Garden, the Fruit will be near a Month later than 
in a warm Situation ; the next is to cut off all the Flowers 
when they firſt appear, and if the Seaſon proves dry, to 
water them plentifully which will cauſe them to put out 
a freſh Crop of Flowers, and if they are ſupplied with 
Water, there will be a late Crop of Fruit, but theſe are 
not ſo well flavoured as thoſe which ripen in their natural 
Seaſon. 

In the Spring of the Year 1724, there was ſcarce any 
Rain from February, till about the Middle of July, ſo 
that moſt of the Strawberries and Raſpberries in the Gar- 
dens near London, were burnt up, and came to no Per- 
fection; but upon Plenty of Rain falling in Fuly, they 
recovered and put out Plenty of Flowers, which were 
ſucceeded by Fruit, which ripened in September, and the 
Markets of London were ſupplied with great Plenty of 
both thoſe Fruits at that Seaſon of the Year, 

_ FRANGULA. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 612. Tab. 383. 
- Rhamnus. Lin. G. P. 235. rry-bearing Alder. 
The Charadters are, 

The Empalement of the Flower is of one Leaf, cut at the 
Top into ſive Segments, which are erect. The Flower bath 
ene Petal, which is cut into five acute Segments; theſe are 
placed between the Segments of the Empalement, into which 
they are inſerted, and they are ſborter, 17 eref. It 
hath five Stamina, which are the Length of the Petal, ter- 
minated by obtuſe Summits ;, in the Center is ſituated a glo- 
bular Germen, ſupporting a ſlender Style, crowned by an 
obtuſe Stigma. The Germen afterward becomes @ round 
Berry, incloſing two plain roundiſh Seeds. 

The Species are, 

1. FRANGULA foliis ovato- lanceolatis glabris. Fran- 
gula with oval, Spear-ſhaped, ſmooth Leaves. This is 
the Frangula, five Alnus, nigra baccifera. Park, Theat. 
Black Berry-bearing Alder. ; 

2. FRANGULA foliis lanceolatis rugeſss. Frangula with 
rough Spear-ſhaped Leaves. This is the Frangula ru- 
geſiore & amplicre folio. Tourn. Berry-bearing Alder with 
a larger and rougher Leaf. PE: 

3. FRANGULA foliis ovatis nervoſss. Frangula with 

oval veined Leaves. This is the Frangula montana pu- 
mila ſaxatilis, folio ſubrotundo. Tourn. Low Mountain 
rocky Berry- bearing Alder, with a round Leaf. 
- 4. FRANGULA foliis oblongo-ovatis nerveſis, — 
Prangula with 3 oval, ſmooth veined Leaves. 
This is the Frangula Americana foliis glabris. Dale. Ame- 
rican Berry-bearing Alder with ſmooth Leaves. 

The firſt Sort grows naturally in the Woods in Eng- 
land, fo is ſeldom planted in Gardens; this riſes with a 
woody Stem to the Height of 10 or 12 Feet, ſending out 
many irregular Branches, covered with a dark Bark, and 
garniſhed with oval Spear-ſhaped Leaves, about two 
Inches long, and one Inch broad, having ſeveral tranſ- 
verſe Veins from the Mid-rib to the Sides, and ſtand on 
ſhort Foot Stalks. The Flowers are produced in Cluſ- 
ters at the End of the former Year's Shoots, alſo upon 
the firſt and ſecond Joints of the ſame Year's Shoot, 
each ſtanding upon a ſhort ſeparate Foot Stalk, on every 
Side the Branches; theſe are very ſtall, of an her ba- 
ceous Colour, and do not expand; they are ſucceeded 
by ſmall round Berries, which turn firſt red, but after- 


ariviac k when ripe. The Flowers appear in June, 
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and the Berries ripen in September ; this ſtands in the 


Diſpenſary as a medicinal Plant, but is ſeldom uſed. 


The 2d Sort hath larger rough Leaves than the firſt,” 


It grows naturally on the Alps, and other mountainous 
Parts of Europe, and is preſerved in ſome Gardens for 
the Sake of Variety. 

The 3d Sort is of humble Growth, ſeldom riſing above 
two Feet high; this grows on the Pyrenean Mountains, 
and is ſeldom preſerved unleſs in Botanick Gardens for 
Variety; it may be increaſed by laying down the 
Branches, but muſt have a ſtrong Soil, 

The 4th Sort grows naturally in North America, from 
whence I received the Seeds ; this is like the firſt Sort, 
but the Leaves are longer and broader ; they are ſmooth, 
of a lucid green, and have many Veins. The Flowers 
are very like thoſe of the firſt Sort. 

Theſe Shrubs are eaſily propagated by Seeds, which 
ſhould be ſown as ſoon as they are ripe, and then the 
Plants will come up the Spring following; but if the 
are kept out of the Ground till Spring, the Plants will 
not come up till the Year after. When the Plants come 
up, they muſt be kept clean from Weeds till Autumn, 
then they may be taken up and planted in a Nurſery, in 
Rows two Feet aſunder, and at one Foot Diſtance in the 
Rows ; in this Nurſery they may remain two Years, 
and may then be planted where they are to remain; they 
may alſo be propagated by Layers and Cuttings, but the 
ſeedling Plants are beſt, 

The Fruit of the firſt Sort is often brought into the 
Markets of London, and fold for Buckthorn Berries; of 
which Cheat, all ſuch as make Syrup of Buckthorn 
ſhould be particularly careful; they may be eaſily diſtin- 
| wg by breaking the Berries, and obſerving how many 

eeds are contained in each, the Berries of this Tree 
having but two, and thoſe of Buckthorn generally four 
Seeds in each Berry. | 

FRAXINELLA. See Dictamnus. 

FRAXINUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 1026. Tourn. Inſt. R. 
H. 577. The Aſh Tree; in French, Frene. 

The Characters are, 

It bath bermapbrodite and female Flowers on the ſame 
Tree, and ſometimes on different Trees, The hermaphro- 
dite Flowers baue no Petals, but a ſmall four pointed Em- 

lement including two ereft Stamina, which are terminated 
by oblong Summits, having four Furrows, In the Center 
is ſituated an oval compreſſed Germen, ſupporting a cylin- 
drical Style, crowned by a bifid Stigma. The Germen 
becomes a compreſſed bordered Fruit, ſhaped like a Bird's 
Tongue, having one Cell, incloſing a Seed of the ſame 
Form. The female Flowers are the ſame, but bave 3 
Stamina. "WP 

The Species are, 

1. FRaxinus foliolis ſerratit, floribus apetalis. Lin. 

Sp. Plant. 1057. Aſh Tree whoſe ſmaller Leaves are 


ſerrated, and Flowers having no Petals. This is he 


Fraxinus excelſior. C. B. P. 416. The common Aſh. 

2. FxAx iN us ſaliolis ovato-lanceolatis ferratis, floribus 
coloratis, Aſh Tree whoſe ſmaller Leaves are oval, 
Spear-ſhaped, and ſawed, and the Flowers coloured. 
This is the Fraxinus rotundiore folio. C. B. P. Aſh Tree 
with a rounder Leaf, commonly called Manna Aſh. 

3. Fraxinvs feliolis ſerratis floribus corollatis. Lin. Sp. 
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Plant. 1057. Aſh Tree whoſe ſmaller Leaves are ſawed, 
and Flowers have Petals. This is the Fraxinus bumi- 


lior, frve altera Theopbraſli, minore & tenutore folio.” 


C. B. P. 416. Dwarf Aſh of Theopbraſtus with ſmaller 
and narrower Leaves. 

4. FRAx1Nus foliolis lanceolatis glabris, floribus pani- 
eulatis terminatricibus, Aſh Tree with ſmooth Spear- 
ſhaped Leaves, and Flowers growing in Panicles at the 
Ends of the Branches. This is the Fraxinus florifera 
botryoides. Mor. Prel. 265. The flowering Aſh. 

5. Fraxinus foliolis integerrimis, petiolis teretibus. 
Flor. Virg. 122. Aſh Tree with the ſmall Leaves entire, 
and taper Foot Stalks. This is the Fraxinus ex Novd 
Anglia, pinnis 3 in mucronem produttioribus. Rand. 
Cat. Hort. Chelſ. New England Aſh with long acute Points 
to the Wings of the Leaves. 

6. FRaxinNus foltolis lanceolatis, minimò ſerratis, pe- 
tiolis teretibus — Aſh Tree with Spear-ſhaped 
Leaves, very ſlightly ſawed on their Edges, and taper 
Foot Stalks, which are hairy. This is the Fraxinus 
Caroliniana, latiore fruftu. Rand. Cat. H. Cbelſ. Carolina 
Aſh with a broad Fruit. ; 

The firſt Sort is the common Aſh Tree, which grows 
naturally in moſt Parts of England, and is ſo well known 
as to need no Deſcription. The Leaves of this Sort 
have generally five Pair of Lobes, and are terminated 
by an odd one, they are of a very dark green, and their 
Edges are lightly ſawed. The — are produced in 
looſe Spikes — the Side of the Branches, which are 


ſucceeded by flat Seeds, which ripen in Autumn; there 


is a Vatiety of this with variegated Leaves which is pre- 
ſerved in ſome Gardens. | 
The 2d Sort grows * Calabria, and is gene- 
rally ſuppoſed to be the Tree from whence the 
Manna is collected, which is an Exſudation from the 
Leaves of the Tree. The Shoots of this Tree are much 
ſhorter, and the Joints cloſer together than thoſe of the 
firſt Sort; the ſmall Leaves are ſhorter, deeper ſawed 
on their Edges, and are of a lighter green. The 
Flowers come out from the Side of the Branches, 
which are of a purple Colour, and appear in the 
Spring before the Leaves come out. This Tree is of 
humble Growth, ſeldom riſing more than 15 or 16 Feet 
in England. | 
The zd Sort is a low Tree, which riſes about the 
ſame Height as the ſecond ; the Leaves of this Sort are 
much ſmaller and narrower than thoſe of the firſt, but 
are ſawed on their Edges, and are of the ſame dark Co- 
our. The Flowers of this Sort have Petals, which are 
wanting in the common Aſh. | 
The 4th Sort was raiſed by the late Dr. Uvedale at Enfield, 
from Seeds brought from Italy by Dr. William Sherard, 
where the Trees grow naturally ; it was ſuppoſed to be 


a different Sort from that mentioned by Dr. Morriſſon, 


in his Preludia Botanica, but by comparing them toge- 
ther they appear to be the ſame.- 1 

The Lines of this Sort have but three or four Pair 
of Lobes (or ſmall Leaves) which are ſhort, broad, and 
ſmooth, of a lucid green, and irregularly ſawed on the 
Edges.; the Mid-rib of -the great Leaf is jointed, and 
ſwelling where the Leaves come out. The Flowers 
grow in looſe Panicles at the End. of the Branches; theſe 
are moſt of them male, having two Stamina in each, 
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but no Germen or Style; they are of a white herbaceous 
Colour, and appear in May. As this Sort very rarely 
produces Seeds in England, it is propagated by grafting 
or budding it upon the common Aſh. 

The 5th Sort was raiſed from Seeds, ſent from New 
England in the Year 1724, by Mr. More. The Leaves 
of this Tree have but three, or at moſt but four Pair of 
Lobes, which are placed far diſtant from each other, and 
are terminated by an odd Lobe, which runs out into a 
very long Point; they are of a light green and are en- 
tire, having no Serratures on their Edges : This Tree 
ſhoots into ſtrong irregular Branches, but doth not grow 
to a large Size in the Trunk. It is propagated by graft- 
ing it on the common Aſh. 

The 6th Sort was raiſed from Seeds, ſent from Care- 
lina in 1724, by Mr. Cateſby. The Leaves have ſeldom 
more than three Pair of Lobes, the lower being the leaſt, 
and the upper are the largeſt; theſe are about five Inches 
long and two broad, of a light green Colour, and lightly 
ſawed on their Edges ; the Foot Stalk, or rather the 
Mid-rib of the Leaves is taper, and has ſhort downy 
Hairs ; the Seeds are broader than thoſe of the common 
Aſh, and of a very light Colour. As this Sort hath not 
yet produced Seeds in England, it is propagated by graft- 
ing it upon the common Aſh. 

Theſe Trees are now propagated in Plenty in the 
Nurſeries for Sale, as there has been of late ve a 
great Demand for all the hardy Sorts of Trees and 
Shrubs, which will live in the open Air; but all thoſe 
Trees which are grafted upon the common Aſh, are not 
fo valuable as thoſe which are raiſed from Seeds, becauſe 
the Stock grows much faſter than the Grafts ; ſo that 
the lower Part of the Trunk, ſo far as the Stock riſes, 
will often be twice the Size of the upper; and if the 
Trees ſtand much expoſed to the Wind, the Grafts are 
frequently broken off to the Stock, after they are grown 
to a large Size, which is a great Diſappointment to a 
Perſons after having | waited ſeveral Years, to fee their 
Trees ſuddenly deſtroyed. Beſide, if the Wood of 
either of the Sorts is valuable, it can be of little Uſe 
when the Trees are ſo raiſed. n 

The 4th Sort is generally planted for Ornament, the 
Flowers making a fine Appearance when in Beauty, 
and almoſt every Branch is terminated by a large looſe 
Pannicle ; ſo that when the Trees are large, and 
covered with Flowers, they are ſeen at a great Diſtance. 

All the other Sorts ſerve to make a Variety in Plan- 
tations, but have little Beauty to recommend them; 
and as thear. Wood ſeems to be greatly inferior to that 
of the common Aſh, ſo there ſhould be few of theſe 
planted, becauſe they will only fill up the Space where 
better Trees mightgrow. | 

The common Aſh propagates itſelf in Plenty by the 
Seeds which ſcatter in Autumn, fo that when they hap- 
pen to fall in Places where Cattle do not come, Plenty 
of the Plants will riſe in the Spring; but where any 
Perſon is deſirous to raiſe a Quantity of the Trees, the 
Seeds ſhould be ſown as ſoon as they are ripe, and then 
the Plants will come up the following Spring ; but if the 
Seeds are kept out of the Ground till Spring, the Plants 
will not come up till the Year after, which is the ſame 
with all the Sorts of Aſh; ſo that when any of their 
Seeds are brought from Abroad, as they ſeldom arrive 
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j.ere before the Spring, the Plants muſt not be expected 
to appear till the next Year; therefore the Ground 
ſhould be kept clean all the Summer where they are 
ſown, and not diſturbed, left the Seeds ſhould be turned 
out of the Ground, or buried too deep to grow; for 
many Perſons are too impatient to wait a Year for the 
Growth of Seeds, ſo that if they do not come up the 
firſt Year, they dig up the Ground, and thereby deſtroy 
the Seeds, | 

When the Plants come up, they muſt be kept clean 
ſrom Weeds during the Summer ; and if they make 


good Progreſs in the Seed Bed, they will be fit to. tranſ- 


plant by the Autumn, therefore there ſhould be ſome 
Ground prepared to receive them; and as ſoon as their 
Leaves begin to fall, they may be tranſplanted. In tak- 
ing them up, there ſhould be Care taken not to break or 
tear off their Roots ; to prevent which, they ſhould be 
taken up with a Spade, and not drawn up, as is fre- 
quently practiſed; for as many of the Plants which riſe 
firſt trom Seeds, will out-ſtrip the others in their Growth, 
ſo it is frequently praQtiſed, to draw up the largeſt 
Plants, and leave the ſmaller to grow a Year longer 
before they are tranſplanted ; and to avoid hurting 
thoſe which are left, the others are drawn out by Hand, 
and thereby many of their Roots are torn off or broken ; 


therefore it is much the better Way to take all up, 


little or big together, and tranſplant them out, placing 
the large ones together in Rows, and the ſmaller by 
themſelves. The Rows ſhould be three Feet aſunder, 
and the Plants a Foot and a Half Diſtance in the Rows; 
in this Nurſery they may remain two Years, by which 
Time they will be ſtrong enough to plant where they 
are to remain ; for the younger they are planted out, 
the larger they will grow; ſo that where they are de- 
ſigned to grow large, they ſhould be planted v 

young; and the Ground where the Plants are raiſed, 
ſhould not be better than that where they are deſigned 
to grow; for when any Plants are raiſed in good Land, 


and afterward tranſplanted into worſe, they very rarely #4, 


thrive ; ſo that it is much the beſt Method to make the 
Nurſery upon a Part of the ſame Land, where the 
Trees are deſigned to be planted, and then a ſufficient 
Number of the Trees may be left ſtanding upon the 
Ground, and theſe will out-ſtrip thoſe which are removed, 
and will grow to a larger Size. | 
Where People live in the Neighbourhood of Aſh 


Trees, they may ſupply themſelves with Plenty of ſelf-ſown 
Plants, provided Cattle are not ſuffered to graze on the 


Land, for they , will eat off the young Plants, and not 
ſuffer them to grow ; but where the Seeds fall in Hedges, 
where they are protected by Buſhes, the Plants will 
come up and thrive ; and in theſe, Hedges the Trees 


frequently are permitted to grow till they have deſtroyed 


the Hedge, for there is ſcarce any Tree fo hurtful to all 
Kinds of Vegetables as the Aſh, which robs every Plant 
of its Nouriſhment within the Reach of its Roots, 
therefore ſhould never be ſuffered to grow in Hedge 
Rows; for they not only kill the Hedge, but impoveriſh 
Corn, or whatever is ſown near them. Nor ſhould an 

Aſh "Trees be permitted to grow near Paſture Grounds, 
for if any of the Cows eat of the Leaves or Shoots of 
the Aſh, all the Butter which is made of their Milk will 
be rank and of no Value; which is always the Quality 
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of the Butter made about Guildford, Godalmin, and 


ſome other Parts of Surry, where there are Aſh Trec: 
growing about all their Paſtures, fo that it is ver 
rare to meet with any Butter in thoſe Places which is fit 
to eat ; but in all the good Dairy Countries, they never 
ſuffer an Aſh Tree to grow. | 

If a Wood of theſe Trees is rightly managed, it will 
turn greatly to. the Advantage of its Owner ; for by 
the Under-wood, which will be fit to cut every ſeven or 
eight Years, there will be a continual Income more 
than ſufficient to pay the Rent of the Ground, and all 
other Charges; and ſtill there will be a Stock preferved 
for Timber, which in a few Years, will be worth 
forty or fifty Shillings per Tree. . 

This Timber is of excellent Uſe to the Wheelwright 
and Cartwright for Ploughs, Axle- trees, Wheel: rings, 
Harrows, Bulls, Oars, for Pullies, and many 


other Purpoſes. | | | 

The beſt Seaſon for felling theſe Trees is from No. 
vember to February; for if it be done either too early 
in Autumn, or too late in the Spring, the Timber will 
be ſubje& to be infeſted with Worms, and other Inſects; 
but for Lopping of Pollards, the Spring is preferable 
for all ſoft Woods. 

FRITILLARIA. Liz. Gen. Plant. 372. Teurn. Inſt, 
R. H. 376. Tab. 201. Corona Imperialis. Tourn. [ft 
R. H. 372. Tab. 197, 198. Fritillary, or Chequered 
Tulip and Crown Imperial. 

The Charaflers are | 

The Flower hath ng Empalement ; it hath 
Petals, and is Bell- ſhaped, ſpreading at the Baſe ; in the 
Hollow, at the Baſe of each Petal, is fituated; a Nefia- 
rium; the Flower bath fox Stamina flanding near the 
Style, which are terminated by oblong four cornered Sum- 
mite. In the Center is ſituated an oblong three cornered 
Germen, ſupporting a ſingle Style longer than the Stamina, 
and crowned by a 7 bow obtuſe Stigma. The Germen 
becomes an oblong Capſule with 3 Laber, having 3 Cells, 
led with flat Seeds ranged in a double Order, 

The Capſule of Fritillaria is oblong and ſmooth, but 
that of Corona Imperialis hath acute Borders, or mem- 
branaceous Wings. 

Theſe two Genera of Fritillary and Crown Imperial, 
have been always ſeparated, till Dr. Linneus joined 
them together; indeed, by their Flowers they may be 
properly enough placed in the ſame Genus; but, if 
their Fruit may be allowed as a characteriſtick Note, 
they ſhould be ſepatate; however, as this new Syſtem is 
generally received, fo I ſhall, in Compliance with the 
preſent Taſte, join them together. pon 

The Species are, | 
1. FRITILLARIA foliis linearibus alternis, flaribus ter- 


minalibus. Fritillary with narrow Leaves placed alter- 
nate, and Flowers terminating the. Stalk. This is the 


Fritillaria precox, purpurea, variegata. C. B. P. 64. 
Early, purple, variegated, chequered I ulip. 
2. FRITILLARIA foliis infimis oppoſttis. Hort, 2 
81. Fritillary whoſe lower Leaves are oppoſite. is 
is the Fritillaria Aguitanica, flore luteo ab ſcura. Swert. 
= Agquitain chequered Tulip, with an obſcure yellow 
ower. | | ** | 
3. FRITILLARIA floribus aſcendentibus, Fritillary 
with Flowers growing above each other. This is the 
| ; Fritillaria 
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Fritillaria nigra. Lob. Adver. 2. 496. Black chequered 
Tulip. 

4. urbens aum foliis lanceolatis, caule unifloro maxi- 
mo. Fritillary with Spear-ſhaped Leaves, and one large 
Flower on each Stalk. This is the Fritillaria lutea 
maxima Italica. Park. Parad. 43. Largeſt yellow Ha- 
lian Fritillary. ; 

5. FRITILLARIA 7 — umbellatis, Fritillary with 
Flowers growing in Umbels. This is the Fritillaria um- 
bellifera. C. B. P. 64. Umbellated chequered Tulip. 

6. FatTit.LArRIA racemo nudiuſculo, foliis obliquis, 
Hort. Upſal. 82. Fritillary with a naked Spike of 
Flowers and oblique Leaves. This is the Lilium Ferſicum. 
Dod. P:mpt. 220. The Perſian Lily. ; 

7. FRITILLARIA floribus racemoſir. Fritillary with 
Flowers growing in Bunches. This is the Fritillaria 
ramoſa, feu lilium Perficum minus. Mor, Hort. Reg. Bleſ. 
Branching Fritillary, or ſmaller Fran Lily. 

8. FriTiLLARTA racemo comoſo infernè nuds, foliis in- 
tegerrimis. Lin. Hort. Upſal. 82. Fritillary with a tufted 
Bunch of Leaves over the Flowers, which is naked be- 
low, and entire Leaves. This is the Corona Imperialis. 
Dod. Pempt. 202. Crown Imperial. | 

9. FRITILEARIA racemo comoſo infernt nuds, foliis 
ermatii; Lin. Sp. Plant. 303. Fritillary with a tufted 
Bunch of' Leaves over the Flowers, which is naked be- 
low, and crenated Leaves. This is the Corona regalis 
lilii folio crenato. Hort. Eltb. 110. Royal Crown with a 
crenated Lily Leaf. | 

The 1ſt Sort grows naturally in Italy, and other 
warm Parts of Europe, and from the Seeds of this there 
have been great Varieties raiſed in the Gardens of the 
Floriſts, which differ in the Size and Colour of their 
Flowers; as there are frequently new Varieties pro- 
duced, it wotld be to little Purpoſe to enamerate 
thoſe at preſent in the Fnglih and Dutch Gardens, 
which amount to a great Number in the Catalogues 
of the Dutch Floriſts, who are very fond of any little 
DiftinQion, either in the Colour or Shape to enlarge 
theif Liſts. | 

The Sorts here enumerated, I think may be allowed 
as diſtin&' Species, notwithſtanding Dr. Linnæut has 
reduced them to three; for I have raiſed many of all the 
Sorts from Seed, which have conſtantiy produced the 
fame as the Seeds were taken from, and have only dif- 
fered iti the Colonr or Size of the Flowers ; for the 
Sort with” broad Leaves produced the fame Sort again, 
and the umbeMtated and fpiked Sorts produced the fame, 
though there are ſeveral Varieties in the Colours of their 
Flowers.” © | | 

The 1 hath a round compreſſed Root, in Shape like 
that of Corn Flag, but is of a'yeMowiſh white Colour; 
the Stalk riſes about fifteen Inches high, having three 
or fout n:t:ow long Leaves placed alternately, and the 
Top is divided into two flender Foot Stalks which turn 
dowriwgrd, each ſuftaining one Bell-ſhaped inverted 
Flower, compoſed of fix Petals which are chequered 
with purple and white like 'a Che's Board; and in the 
Center is ſituated a Germen ſupporting one Style, 
crowned by a trifid Stigma; the fix Stamina ſtand about 
the Style, but are ſhorter.” At the Bottom of each Pe- 
tal there is a Cavity, in which is ſituated a Nectarium, 
filled with t ſweet Liquor; after the Flower is fallen, 
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the Germen ſwells to a pretty large three cornered blun! 
Capſule, and then the Foot Stalk is turned and ſtand; 
erect; when the Seeds gre ripe, the Capſule opens it! 
three Parts and lets out the flat Seeds, which were 
ranged in a double Order. The Flowers of this appear 


the latter End of March or Beginning of April, and the 


Seeds are ripe in July. There is a Variety of this with 
a double Flower. 

The 24 Sort grows naturally in France; the Leaves 
of this are broader, and of a deeper green than the for- 
mer ; the lower Leaves are placed oppoſite, but thoſe 
aboveare alternate; the Stalk riſes a Foot and a Half 
high, and is terminated by two Flowers of an obſcure 
yellow Colour, which ſpread more at the Brim than 
thoſe of the firſt Sort, but are turned downward in the 
fame Manner. This flowers three Weeks after the firft. 
There is a Variety of this with greeniſh Flowers, which 
grows naturally in ſome Parts of England. 

The 3d-Sort ſeldom riſes more than a Foot high, 
the Leaves are narrow like thoſe of the firſt Sort, but 
are ſhorter ; each Stalk is terminated by 3 or 4 Flowers, 
which riſe above each other; they are of a very dark 
purple, chequered with yellowiſh Spots, This flowers 
in April, about the ſame Time with the ſecond. 

The 4th Sort riſes about a Foot high, the Stalk is 
garniſhed with Spear-ſhaped Leaves four Inches long 
and one broad, of à Graſs green Colour; theſe are ſome- 
times placed oppoſite, but are generally alternate ; the 
Stalk is terminated by one large Bell-ſhaped Flower of a 
yellowiſh Colour, chequered with light purple. This 
Sort flowers about the ſame Time as the firſt. There 


are two or three Varieties of this, which differ m the 


Size and Colour of their Flowers and the Breadth of 
their Leaves, but retain their ſpecific Difference, fo as 
to be eaſily diſtinguiſhed from the other Sorts. 

The 5th Sort riſes a Foot and a Half high; the Stalk 
is garniſhed with ſhorter and broader Leaves than the 
firſt Sort, which are of a grayiſh Colour; the Flowers 
are produced round the Stalks hke thoſe of the Crown 
Imperial ; they are of a dark purple Colour, chequered 
with a yellowiſh green. This flowers about the ſame 
Time with the ſecond Sort. 

The 6th Sort is commonly called the Perſſan Lily, 
and is ſuppoſed to grow naturally in Perfra, but has been 
long cultivated in the Engliſh Gardens; the Root ot 


this Sort is round and large, the Stalk rifes three Feet 


high; the lower Part of it is cloſely garniſhed with 
Leaves thteè Inches long, and half an Inch broad, of a 
grey Colour, ſtanding on every Side of the Stalks, but 
are twiſted obliquely ; the Flowers grow in a looſe Spike 
at the Top of the Stalk, forming a Pyramid; they are 
ſhaped like.thoſe of the other Species, but are much 
ſhorter, ſpread wider at their Brims, and are not bent 
downward like thoſe. They are of a dark purple Co- 
jour, and appear in May, but are ſeldom fucceeded by 
Seeds in Englund, ſo are only propagated by Offiiets. 
The th Sort hath a much ſhorter Stalk than the laſt, 
but is garniſhed with Leaves like thoſe, only they are 
ſmaller.; the Stalks branch out at the Top into ſeveral 
ſmall Foot Stalks, each fuſtaining one dark coloured 
Flower. This is commonly calſed the fmall Perfiar 
Lily, from its Reſemblance to the former Sort. 
- Theſe Plants are propagated either by Seeds, or OiF- 
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ſets from the old Roots ; by the firſt ot which Methods 


new Varieties will be obtained, as alſo a larger Stock of 
Roots in three Years, than can be obtained in twenty or 
thirty Years in the latter Method: I ſhall therefore firſt 
treat of their Propagation by Seeds. 

Having provided yourſelf with ſome good Seeds, ſaved 
from the taireſt Flowers, you muſt procure ſome ſhallow 
Pans or Boxes, which muſt have ſome Holes in their 
Bottoms to let out the Moiſture ; theſe you ſhould fill 
with light freſh Earth, laying a few Potſheards over the 

. Holes, to prevent the Earth from ſtopping them; then, 
having laid the Earth very level in the Boxes, c. you 
mult ſow the Seeds thereon pretty thick, covering it 
with fine ſifted Earth a Quarter of an Inch thick. The 
Time for ſowing the Seed is about the Beginning of 
Auguſt, for if it be kept much ionger out of the Ground 
it will not grow; then place the Boxes or Pans where 
they may have the Morning Sun until eleven o'Clock, 
obſerving, if the Seaſon -proves dry, to water them 
gently, as alſo to pull up all Weeds as as ſoon as they ap- 
pear; for if they are ſuffered to remain until they have 
taken deep Root into the Earth, they would draw the 
Seeds out of the Ground whenever they are pulled up. 
Toward the latter End of September you ſhould remove 
the Boxes, &c. into a warmer Situation, placing them 
cloſe to a Hedge or Wall expoſed to the South ; if they 

are ſown in Pots, theſe ſhould be plunged into the 
Ground, but they are beſt in Tubs; theſe ſhould be co- 
vered in ſevere Froſt, In this Situation they may re- 
main until the Middle of March, by which Time the 
Plants will be come up an Inch high; you muſt there- 
fore remove the Boxes as the Weather increaſes hot, 
into a more ſhady Situation; for while the Plants are 
young, they are liable to ſuffer by being too much ex- 
poſed to the Sun : And in this ſhady Situation they may 
remain during the Heat of the Summer, obſerving to 
keep them clear from Weeds, and to refreſh them now 
and then with a little Moiſture ; but be careful not to 
give them much Water after their Leaves are decayed, 
which would rot their Roots. About the Beginning of 

Auguſt, if the Roots are very thick in the Boxes, you 
ſhould prepare a Bed of good light freſh Earth, which 
muſt be levelled very even, upon which you ſhould 
ſpread the Earth in the Boxes in which the ſmall Roots 
are contained, equally covering it about- one Fourth of 
an Inch thick with the ſame freſh Earth: This Bed 
ſhould be ſituated in a warm Poſition, but not too cloſe 
to Hedges, Walls, cr Pales, which would cauſe their 
Leaves to be long and ſlender, and make the Roots 
weaker than if placed in a more open Expoſure. _ 

In this Bed they may remain until they flower, which 
is generally the third Year from ſowing ; at which Time 

you ſhould put down a Mark to the Roots of all ſuch as 

produce fair Flowers, that at the Time of taking them 
out of the Ground (which ought to be ſoon after their 

green Leaves are decayed), they may be ſelected into a 

Bed amongſt your old Roots of this Flower, which, for 

their Beauty, are preſerved in the beſt Gardens; but the 
other leſs valuable Flowers may be planted in the Borders 
of the Parterre Garden for their Variety, where, being 
intermixed with other Flowers of different Seaſons, they 
will make a good Appearance. | 

The fine Sorts of this Flower, ſhould remain undiſ- 
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turbed three Years, by which Time they will have pro- 


duced many Offsets, and ſhould be taken up when their 
Leaves are decayed, and planted into a freſh Bed, taking 
ſuch of their Offsets as are large enough to produce 
Flowers to plant in the Flower Garden; but the ſmaller 
Roots yok, a lanted into a Nurſery Bed, until they 
have obtained Strength enough to flower ; but you mult 
never ſuffer theſe Roots to lie out of the Ground when 
you remove them, but plant them again immediately, 
otherwiſe they will perith. 

During theſe three Years which I have adviſed the 
Roots to remain in the Beds, the Surface of the Earth 
ſhould be ſtirred every Autumn with a 'Trowel, obſerv- 
ing not to go ſo deep as to bruiſe the Root, and at the 
ſame Time lay a thin Cover of very rotten Dung or 
Tanners Bark upon the Surface of the Beds; which be- 
ing waſhed into the Ground, will cauſe the Flowers to 
be larger, as alſo the Roots to make a greater Increaſe : 
You mult alſo obſerve to keep them conſtantly clear from 
Weeds, and thoſe Roots which you would preſerve with 
Care, ſhould not be ſuffered to ſeed. | 

When a Stock of good Flowers are obtained, they 
may be preſerved and increaſed as other bulbous 'rooted 
Flowers, which is by Offsets ſent out from their Roots, 
which ſhould be taken off every other Year from the 
fineſt Sorts ; but the ordinary Flowers may remain three 
Years undiſturbed, in which Time they will have mul- 
tiplied ſo much, as that each Root will have formed a 
Cluſter, ſo that if they are left longer together, the 
Roots will be ſmall, and the Flowers very weak, there- 
fore if theſe are taken up every other Year, the Roots 
will be the ſtronger. Theſe Roots may be treated in the 
ſame Manner as Tulips, and other bulbous rooted 
Flowers, with this Difference only, that the Roots will 
not bear to be kept out of the Ground fo long; there- 
fore if there ſhould be a Neceſlity for keeping them out 
of the Ground any Time, it will beſt to put the Roots 
into Sand to prevent their ſhrinking. Kr. 

. As theſe Flowers come out early in the Spring, they 
make a pretty Appearance in the Borders of the Pleaſure 
Garden, where they are planted. in ſmall Clumps; for 
when they ſtand ſingle in the Borders, they make but a 

r Figure. i 

The eighth Sort is the Crown Imperial, which is now 
very common in the Engliſh Gardens, This grows na- 
turally in Perſia, from whence it was ' firſt brought to 
Conſtantinople, and about the Year 1570, was introduced 
to theſe Parts of Europe ; of this there ate a great Va- 
riety of Sorts now preſerved in the Gardens of, Floriſts, 
but as they have been produced accidentally from, Seeds, 
they are but one Species; however, for the Satisfaction 
of the Curious, I ſhall here mention all the Varieties 
which have come to my Knowledge. 

1. The common Crown. Imperial; this is of a, dirty. 
red Colour. | 


2. The yellow Crown Imperial; this is of A bright 


yellow. 


3. The bright red Crown Imperial; called Fuſai. 
4. The pale yellow Crown Imperial. S164 
5. The yellow ſtriped Crown Imperial. 
6. The large flowering Crown Imperial. hs 
7. The broad leaved late red Crown Imperial. 
8. The double and triple crowned Imperial crerg ˖ 
9. e 
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9. The double red Crown Imperial. 

10. The double yellow Crown Imperial, 

11. The Silver (tripe dleaved Crown Imperial. 

12, The yellow ſtriped leaved Crown Imperial. 

There are ſome few other Varieties which are men- 
tioned in the Catalogues of the Dutch Floriſts, but their 
Diſtinctions are ſo minute, that they are not diſtinguiſh- 
able, ſo I ſhall paſs them over, as thoſe here inſerted are 
all that I have ſeen growing. either in England or 
Helland, which deſerved any Diſtinction. 

The Crown Imperial hath a large round ſcaly Root 
of a yellow Colour, and a ſtrong Odour of a Fox; the 
Stalk riſes to the Height of four Feet or upward, it is 
ſtrong, ſucculent, and garniſhed two Thirds of the 
Length on every Side, with long narrow Leaves endingin 
Points, which are ſmooth and entire; the upper Part of 
the Stalk is naked, a Foot in Length; then the Flowers 
come out all round the Stalk upon ſhort Foot Stalks 
which turn downward, each ſuſtaining one large ſpread- 
ing Bell-ſhaped Flower, compoſed ot fix Spear-ſhaped 
Petals ; at the Baſe of each Petal is a pretty large Ca- 
vity, in which is ſituated a large white NeQtarium, filled 
with a mellous Liquor. In the Center of the Flower 
is fixed a three cornered oblong, Germen, upon which 
reſts the ſingle Style, which is the Length of the Petals, 
and is crowned by x. ſpreading obtuſe Stigma; round the 
Style there are ſix Awl-ſhaped Stamina which are ſhorter 
than the Style, and are terminated by oblong four cor- 
nered Summits. Theſe Flowers hang downward, and 
above them ariſes a ſpreading Tuft of green Leaves 
which are ere, and from between theſe. come out the 
Foot Stalks of the Flowers; when the. Flowers decay, the 
Germen {wells to a large hexagonical' Capſule, ſhaped 
like a Water Mill, having fix Cells filled with flat Seeds. 
This Plant flowers the Beginning of April, and the Seeds 
are ripe in Tul. | 

The Sort with yellow Flowers, that with large 
Flowers, and thoſe with double Flowers, are the moſt 
valuable; but that which hath two or three Whorls of 
Flowers above each other, makes the fineſt Appea- 
rance ; though this ſeldom produces its Flowers after 
this Manner the firſt Year after removing, but the ſe- 
cond and third Year after planting, the Stalks will be 
taller, and frequently have three Tier of Flowers one 
above the other, which is called the triple Crown, The 
Stalks of this Sort frequently run flat and broad, when 
they produce a greater Number of Flowers than uſual ; 
but this is only a Luxuriancy of Nature, not conſtant, 
though mapy of the Writers have mentioned it as a par- 
ticular Variety. dm zit zor 
As this is one of the earlieſt tall Flowers of the 
Spring, ſo it makes a fine Appearance in the Middle of 
large — at a Seaſon when ſuch Flowers are much 
wanted to decorate, the Pleaſure Garden 4; but the rank 
Fox-like Odour which they emit, is too. ſtrong for moſt 
People, ſo hath rendered them leſs valuable; for there 
is ſomething, very pleaſing in the Sight of them at a 
Diſtance, ſo that were it not for the offenſive Smell of 
Leaves and Flowers, it would be more frequently ſeen in 
all Gardens for Pleaſure. * 

This may be propagated by Seeds, or Offsets from 
the Root,z, the firſts too 4edious for moſt of the Engliſb 
Floriſls, becauſe the Plants ſo raiſed, are ix Or ſeven 
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Years before they flower; but the Dutch and Flemiſh 


Gardeners, who have more Patience, frequently raiſe 
them from Seeds, {o-get ſome new Varieties, which te- 
wards their Labour. Ihe Method of propagating theſe 
Flowers trom Seeds, being nearly the ſame as for the 
Tulip, the Reader is defired to turn to that Article, 
where there are full Directions for it. 

The common Method of propagating them here, is 
by Offsets from the old Roots, which will flower ſtrong 
the ſecond Year after they are taken off, but inorder to 
have Plenty of theſe, the Roots ſhould not be tranſ- 
planted oftener than every third Year, by which Time 
each Root will have put out ſeveral Offsets, ſome of 
which will be large enough to flower the following Year, 
ſo may be planted in the Borders of the Flower Garden 
to remain, and the ſmaller Roots may be planted in a 
Nurſery. Bed to grow a Year or two according to their 
Size, therefore they ſhould be ſorted, and the ſmalleſt 
Roots planted in a together, to remain there two 
Years, and the larger by themſelves to ſtand one Year, 
by which. Time they will have acquired Strength 
enough to flower, nd may then be removed into the 
Pleaſure Garden. | 
The Time for taking up theſe Roots, is in the Be- 
ginning of Juby, when their Stalks are decayed ; they 
may be kept out of the Ground two Months, but they 
ſhould be laid ſingle in a dry ſhady Room, but not in 
Heaps, or in a moiſt Place, which will cauſe them to 
grow mouldy and rot. The Offsets ſhould be firſt 
planted, for as theſe are ſmall, they will be apt to ſhrink, 
it, they are kept long out of the Ground. 
the Raots are large, they muſt not be planted too 
near other Flowers, and when planted in Beds by them- 
ſelves, they ſhould not be nearerithan a Foot and a Half 
in the Rows, and two Feet Row from Row ; they ſhould 
be planted fix Inches deep at leaſt, eſpecially the ſtrong 
Roots; they delight in a light Soil, not too wet, nor 
very fall of, Dung; if any Dung is laid near them, it 
ſhould be buried two or three Inches below the Roots. 
 FRITILLARIA CRASSA. See Aſclepias. | 
FROST may be defined to be an exceſſive cold State 
of the Weather, whereby the Motion and Fluidity of 
the Liquors are ſuſpended ; or, it is that State of the 
Air, &c. whereby Fluids are converted into Ice. 

By Froſt Metals contract, or are ſhortened. Monſ. 
Auzout found by Experiment, that an Iron Tube twelve 
Feet long, upon being expoſed to the Air in a froſty 
Night, loſt two Lines of its Length; but this may be 
ſuppoſed to be wholly the Effect of Cold. | 7 

On the contrary, Froſt does not contract Fluids, but, 
ſwells or dilates them near one Tenth of their Bulk. 

Mr. Boyle gives us ſeveral Expetiments of Veſſels 
made of Metals exceeding thick and ſtrong, which being 
filled with Water, cloſe ſtopped, and expoſed to the Cold, 
the Water being expanded by freezing, and not finding 
either Room or Vent, burſt the Veſſels. 5 
A ſtrong Barrel of a Gun, with Water in it, being 
ſtopped, cloſe, and frozen, was rent the whole Length; 
and a ſmall braſs Veſſel, five Inches deep, and two in 
Diameter, filled with Water, Sc. and frozen, lifted up 
its Lid, which was preſſed with a Weight of fifty-ſix 
Pounds. 7 vw 14 :4 
. | There are alſo related many remarable Effects of Froſt 

on 
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en Vegetables. Morery, Hiſt. de France, ſays, That 
'Trees are frequently ſcorched and burnt up with Froft, 
as with the moſt exceſſive Heat, and that even in fo 
warm a Climate as Provence. | 
Mr. Bobart relates, That in the great Froſt, Anne 
1683, Oaks, Aſhes, Walnut Trees, 2 were miſerably 
ſplit and cleft, ſo as they might be ſeen through, and 
this tod with terrible Noiſes like the Exploſon of Fire 
Arms; that the Clefts were not only in the Bodies, but 
continued to the larger Boughs, Roots, Cr. Pia. 
Tranſati. No. 165. it en | 
Dr. Derham 20 That the Froſt in 1708, was re- 
markable through the greateſt Part of Europe; and the 
greateſt in Degree, if not the moſt univerſal, in the Me- 
mory of Man; that it extended throughout England, 
France, Germany, Denmark, 1taly, but was ſcarce felt 
in Scotland and Ireland. All the Orange Trees and Olives 
in Italy, Provence, &c. and all the Walnut Trees 
throughout Frunce, with an Infinity: of other Trees, 
periſhed by the Froft. vd iet 
Monſ. Gouteron ſays, They had a Gangrene on them, 
which he takes to be the Effect of a corroſive Salt, 
which corrupted and deſtroyed their Texture. / He adds, 
That there is ſo much Reſemblanee between the Gan- 
grene befalling Plants through Froſt, and that which 
the Parts of Animals are liable to; that' they muft have 
ſome analogous Cauſe. Corroſive Hamours burn the 
Parts of Animals, and the aereal Nitre, condenſed, has 
the ſame Effects on the Parts of Plants. Memoires de P 
Academie Royale de Sciences, An. 1709. | 
Dr. Derbam ſays, That the greateſt Sufferers in the 
Animal Kingdom were Birds and Inſects, but Vegetables 
were much the greateſt Sufferers ; that few of the ten- 
der ' Sorts of Vegetables eſcaped the Severity of the 
Froſt; Bays; Laurel, Roſemary, Cypreſs, Mlaternuſes, 
Phillyreas, Arbutuſes, Lauruſtinuſes, and even Furz, 
with moſt of the fruteſcent Herbs, as Lavenders, Abro- 
tanums, Rue, Thyme, Cc. were generally deſtroyed. 
He adds, that the Sap of the finer Wall Fruit was fo 
congealed and defiroyed, that it ſlagnated in the Limbs 
and Branches, and produced Diſorders like the Chil- 
blains in human Bodies, which would. turn to Mortifi- 
cations in many Parts of the Trees; that the very Buds 
of the finer I rees, both in the Leaf Buds, and Bloſſom 
Buds, were quite killed, and dried into a farinaceous 
Matter. ' 3 fer Nennen 
De. Per bam relates it as à common Obſervation; That 
Vegetables ſuſfered more from the dun 'tha# from the 
Froſt, in that the Sun ſhie melting the Snow, and 
opening the Groond, left it more ex poſed to the Rigour 
of the enſuing Night. It was likewiſe obſerved; at a 
Meeting of the Royal Society, That the Calamities 
which befel Trees, atoſe not from their bei 
frozen, but principally from the Winds thaking” a 
rocking them hen they were froze, which tent and 
parted their Fibres. Philſ. Tranſat, No 34 
In the Year 17280, there was 'a femafkable Froſt, 
which continued for tome Months; and deſtroyed a great 
Number of Trees and Plants in ſeveral Parts of Europe, 
a brief Account of which may not be improper to be 
here inſerted. 3 47 {ey 4 4. 4 bas 
The Autumn began with cold North and Eaſt Winds, 
and early in November the Nights were generally froſty, 
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though the Froſt did not enter the Ground deeper than 
the Sun thawed the following Day; but toward the 
End of 'November the Winds blew extremely cold from 
the North, which was ſucceeded by a great Snow, which 
tell in ſuch Quantnies in one Night, as to break off large 
Arms, as alſo the Tops of many ever-green Trees, on which 
it lodged. After the Snow had fallen, it began to freeze 
again, the Wind continuing to blow ftom the North; 
the Days were dark and cloudy for ſome-Fime, but af. 
terwards it cleared up, and the Sun appeared almoſt 
evety Day, which melted the Snow where expoſed to it, 
whereby the Froſt penetrated deeper into the Ground. 
It was obſervable, that during theſe clear Days, a great 


Miſt, or Vapour, appeared in the Evenings, floating 


near the Surface of the Ground until the Cold of t 

Night came on, when it vas ſuddenly condenſed, and 
diſappearet). - About the 8th of December, the Nights 
were extremely cold; rhe Spirits in the Thetthoihvter 
fell 18 Degrees below the freezing Point, and on the 
roth of the ſame Month the Froſt was as ſevere as had 
been known in the Memory of Man; the Spirits of the 
Thermometer fell to 20 Degrees below the freezing 
Point. At this Time Numbers of Lauruſtinuſes, Phil- 
lyress, Aluternoſes, Roſemary, - Afbutus, and other 
ever · green Trees and Shrubs, bega to ſuffer; eſpe- 
cially ſuch as had been trimed up to Heads with naked 
Stems, or clipped late in Autumn. At this Titne alſo 


there were great Numbers of large deciduous Trees 


diſbarked by the Froſt, as Pear Trees, Plane Trees, 
Walnut Trees, and many other Sorts, and it was chiefly 
on the Weſt and South Weſt Side of the Trees, that 
dhe Bark came fl. * 


d About the Middle" ef /Divewtber! the Froft abatell of 


its Intenſeneſs, and feemed'to be at à ſtand tl the 23d 


of the ſame Month, When the Wind blew extremely 


ſharp and cold from the Eaſt, and the Froſt increaſed 
again, continuing very ſharp till the 28th Day, when 
it began to abate again, and ſeemed to be going off, 
the Wind changing to the South; but it did not con- 
tinue long in this Point, before it changed to the Faft 
again, and the Froſt returned, though it was not fo vio- 
lent as before. 230 21s 0 FE Of VIE $ 

Thus the Weather continved-for the moſt part froſty, 
till the Middle of March, with a few Intervaly of mild 
Weather, which brought forward ſome of the early 
Flowers ; bur the Cold returning, ſoom defttoyed them; 
ſs that” thoſe Plants which" ufttally flower f Fanuary 
and February, did not this Year appear tilt Marrh, and 
before | they were fully blown, were tar off by the 
Froſt ; of this Number were all the Spring Crocuſes, 


Hepaticas, Perſian Iriſes, Black HeMebores, Mezereons, 


&. vol 34 224/04 5 

The Cauliſſower Plants which were planted. out of 
the Beds in the open Ground, during the Intetvals de- 
teen the Froſt, were molt of them deſtroyed, or ſo 
much cut, that they loſt moſt of their Leaves; the 
early Beans and Peas were moſt of them killed, and 


many Fruit and Forreſt Trees, whicf had been lately 


removed, were quite deſtroyed. The Loſs was very 
eat to ſome curious Perſons, who had been many 
Years endeavouting to naturalze great Numbers of 
exotic Tees and Shrubs, sbündance of which were ei- 
ther totally killed, or deſtroed to the Surface of the 
Ground; 
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Ground; amongſt this Number there were many Sorts 
deſtroyed, which had endured the open Air many Years, 
without receiving the leaſt Injury from the Cold, ſuch 
as Paſſion Flowers, Cork Trees, Ciſtuſes, Roſemary, 
Stœchas, Sage, Maſtich, and ſome others. In ſome 
Places the young Aſh and Walnut Trees were killed; 
but when the Froſt went off, there appeared to have 
been much more Damage doge jn the Gardens, than 
there really was, which occaſioned many People to dig up 
and deſtroy large Qyantities of Trees and Shrubs, which 
they ſuppoſed were killed; whereas thoſe who had 
more Patience, and ſuffered them to remain, fared 
better; for great Numbers of them ſhot out again, ſome 
from their Stems and Branches, and others from their 
Roots, the following Summer. 5 

Nor was the Froſt more ſevere in England, than in 
other Parts of Europe, but on the contrary, in Compa- 
riſon, favourable ; but in the Southern Parts of France, 
the Olives, Myrtles, Ciſtuſes, Alaternuſes, and ſeveral 
other Trees and Shrubs, which grow there almoſt ſpon- 
taneouſly, were either deſtroyed, or killed to their 
Roots, and about Paris, and the Northern Parts of 
France, the Buds of their Fruit Trees were deſtroyed, 
although they remained cloſed, ſo that there were very 
few Bloſſoms which opened that Spring. The Fig 
Trees were in ſeyeral Parts of France quite killed, and 
in England their tender Branches were deſtroyed, ſo that 
there was very little Fruit on thoſe Trees the following 
Summer, except where they were protected from the 


Froſt. | TY | f £41,£4 

In, Helland the Pines and. Firs, with ſeveral other 
Trees, which are Natives of cold Countries, were great- 
ly injured by the Cold ; and moſt of the Trees and 
Miu which were. brought from Hay, Spain, or the 
South Parts of France, which had been planted in the 
full Ground in that Country, were entirely killed, 
though many other Sorts which had been brought trom 
Virginia and Carolina, eſcaped very well in the ſame 
Gardens; but the Perſon who ſuffered moſt in! that 
Country, was the learned Dr. Beerbaave, who had 
been ſeveral Years endeavouring to naturalite as many 
exotic Trees and Shrubs as he could poſſibly obtain 
from the ſeveral Parts of the World, great Numbers 
a, which were entirely deſtroved by the Froſt this 
Vinter. 


In ſome Parts of Scotland, they not only loſt many of 


their curious Flowers, Plants, and Trees, | but great 
Numbers of Sheep, and other Cattle, were buried under 
the Snow, where. they periſhed, and many poor People, 
who went to look after their Cattle, were equal Sufferers 
with them, being buried in the Snow, which in ſome 
Places fell 8 or 9 Feet deep in one Night. 

In the Year 1739-40, we had another ſevere Winter, 
which did great Miſchief to the Gardens, Fields, and 
Woods, the Effects of which ate yet, and will be many 
Years, felt in-Europe. Some Particulars of theſe De- 
E may nat, perhaps, be unacceptable to the 

eader, if they are here mentianed. 


The Wind ſet in blowing from the North and North 
Eaſt about the Autumnal Equinox, and continued to 


blow from the ſame Quarter, with little Variation, up- 


ward of ſix Months. Early in November there was a 


continued. ſharp Froſt for nine Days, in which Time 
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the Ice upon large Ponds, and other ſtanding Watere, 


was frozen ſo hard as to bear Ferions who ſkated there- 
on ; but toward the End of November the Froft abated, 
and there was little more than flight Morning Froſts 
until Chriſimas Day, when it froze pretty hard that 
Morning, and continued every Morning fo to do; but 
on the 28th of December, the Wind blew with great 
Strength from the North Eaſt, and brought on ſevere 
Cold; that Night the Froft penetrated very dezp into 
the Ground, and the next Day, wiz. the 29th, the 
Vind changed to the Southward of the Eaſt, and blew 
with great Fury; the Thermometer fell tliis Day to- 
twenty-five Degrees below Froſt; in the Morning tome 
little Snow fell, but the Violence of the Wind carried 
it off; the Cold ſtill increafing, the Waters were all 
frozen over, and that Day it was ſo intenſe, as to freeze 
the Water of the River Thames, which was raiſe] by 
the Force of the Wind into Ee, before it fell down 
again. The Wind continued to blow with the ſame 
Force, and from the ſame Quarter, all the zoth Day, 
the Cold ſtill increaſing, ſo that at this Time the Froſt 
penetrated into moſt of the Green-houſes in England, 
but eſpecially into all thoſe whoſe Fronts had the leaſt 
Inclination to the Eaſt, and ſuch of them as fronted the 
South Welt eſcaped beſt, where the back Walls were: 
of a ſuffictent "Thickneſs to keep out the Froſt; the 
Spirits in the Thermometer fell in the Night of the 3oth. 


Day to thirty-two Degrees below the freezing Point, 
which was lower than it had been knownin England be- 


fore ; the Violenee of the Wind made it very trouble- 

ſome for Perſons of the moſt robuſt Conſtitutions 10 be 

abroad, and this alſo cauſed. the Froſt to penetrate 

through thick Walls, and in the Space of two Days, the 

ever-green Trees and Shrubs appeared as if they had. 
been ſcorched by Fire, ſo that they ſeemed to have no 

Life; the only Trees of all the Sorts of Ever-greens 
which retained their Verdure, at this Time, were the 
Portugal Laurel, Savin, and ſhrubby Hartwort ; theſe 
in the Midi of this ſevere Froſt remained unhurt, when 
all the others were as brown as if they. had been dead a 
Year ; and it was very late in the Spring before any of 
them reſumed their uſual Verdure ; during: thefe fevere 
Days there had but little Snow fallen, ſo that the Froſt 
penetrated deep in the Ground, and deſtroyed the Roots 
of great Part of the Vegetables, where they were not 
well fecured ; the Artichoke Roots were moſt of them 
killed in all the Kitchen Gardens; ſome few only 
eſcaped, theſe were ſuch as were not intended to be 
preſerved. A ſingle Row of theſe Roots, which were 
growing in. a Place where a+ great Quantity of Dang 
had. been wheeled over. them, whereby the Ground 
was rendered as hard as that of a common Foot 


Way, though there was no Covering upon theſe Roots, 


pet they: ſurvived the Froſt; and did well; another 
Parcel, which was growing near-a Tan Yard, where, 
by accident ſome Tan bad been thrown, were pre- 
ſerved; ſo that from ſome of theſe Accidents we were 
ſo. lucky: as to retrieve the good Kind of: Artichoke, 
which the Engliſh Gardens were. ſo famous for being 
_ —— piercing Winds the Graf: lmoR 
the pierci inds t raſs was almoſt to- 
tally burned up, fo that there was not the leaſt Verdure 
to be ſeen. in the Felds, and in many Places the ſweeteſt 
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and beſt Kinds of the Herbage were entirely killed, ſo 
that there remained only the ſtrong rough Kinds of 
Graſs, whereby the Paſtures were in general much da- 
maged ; but on the 31ſt Day in the Evening, the Wind 
being much abated, the Severity of the Froſt was not 
ſo great, aud there ſeemed an Appearance of a Thaw 
on the firſt and ſecond of January, but on the third in 
the Evening the Froſt ſet in again with great Violence; 
and on the fourth of Januar, in the Morning, the Ther- 
mometer was fallen one Degree lower than it had been 
before. The ſame Morning there was the greateſt hoary 
Froſt, which had been ſeen, the Woods, Trees, and 
Hedges, appeared as if they had been covered with 
Snow ; and although there was no Wind ſtirring, yet the 
Air was ſo ſharp and penetrating, as to render it difficult 
to endure the Cold, even with great Exerciſe. 
The Timber Trees ſuffered - greatly that Morning, 

eſpecially the Oaks, which were ſplit with great Vio- 
lence ;. and the Noife in the Woods that Morning, re- 
ſembled that of great Branches breaking down in every 
Part of the Woods, and when heard at a Diſtance, like 
the Firing of Guns. This was little attended to at the 
Time, but the Timber which has been ſince fallen, ſuf- 
ficiently proves the great Damage which the Woods 
then ſuſtained ;, nor was it here the Calamity ſtopped, 
for the Oaks in general had received ſo much Injury 
from the Froſt, as to occaſion ſuch a Weakneſs and 
Diſtemper among them, that the following Spring they 
were infeſted with Inſects to ſuch a Degree, that their 
Leaves were eaten and entirely deſtreyed by them; ſo 
that at Midſummer the Trees were as naked as if it had 
been the Beginning of April, and this Diſtemper con- 
tinued for two Years after, almoſt as bad as at firſt, and 
has leſſened by Degrees, as the Trees recovered their 
Strength ; and where they were old and weak, they have 
not yet got the better of this Diſtemper. 00 

The Herbage was alſo. ſo much weakened'by' the Se- 
verity of the Froſt, as not to be able to reſiſt the Attack 
made upon it by Inſects, ſo that innumerable Quantities 
of them were diſcovered in the Paſtures in many Parts of 
Europe, beginning firſt in the Northern Countries, and 
after ward ſpreading to the South; and theſe Inſects in 
many Places were ſo numerous, as to deſtroy the Sward 
of Graſs, and it is to be feared the Diſtemper which has 
ſolong raged among the Cattle is owing to this Cauſe, 
for where-ever the Diſtemper has ſpread, it has been 
obſerved, that Numbers of theſe Inſects have harboured 
about the Roots of the Graſs; and as a farther Proof of 


this, it has conſtaritly:been: remarked, that, when theſe. 


Grubs are changed into a Sort of Beetle, and take their 
Flight (which is commonly about the Beginning of 
May), the Diſtemper ceaſes, and when theſe Beetles 
have depoſited their Eggs in Autumn, the Diſtemper has 
-raged again. Another Remark has been made, that 
.tbeſe Beetles always chooſe to depoſite their Eggs not at 
a great Diſtance ftom Rivers, or Arge Pieces ot Water, 
and in ſuch Places 4he Cattle have been moſt attacked. 
ITbere might be many other Circumſtances mentioned 
in favour of this Opinion, as alſo the ſeveral Experi- 
ments which have been made by ſome of the Members 
of the Academy of Sciences at Paris, which are ſuthcient 
to prove, that the Diſtemper is not infectious, nor can 
be communicated by the Cattle, notwithſtanding it has 


Eaſt, theſe piercing Winds entered the Ground, which 
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been treated as fuch in many Countries, to the immenſe 

Loſs to the Publick of ſuch Numbers of Cattle, and 

their Hides ; but this may require a particular Treatiſe, 

therefore I ſhall not enlarge farther on this Head at 
reſent. 

The Froſt till continued very hard, til toward the 
End of January, but not ſo violent as at the Beginning; 
for had the Wind continued to blow with ſo much Force 
as it had done the three firſt Days of the Froſt, for any 
conſiderable Time longer, there would have been few 
Vegetables able to have reſiſted the Cold, nor would 
the Animal Kingdom have fared much better; for the 
Cold was ſo intenſe during thoſe few Days, as to kill ſe- 
veral of the weaker Sort of Cattle, where they were 
much _ to the Wind. . 

+ The Walnut, Aſh, and ſeveral other Trees, had moſt 
of their Shoots of the former Year deſtroyed, which 
cauſed them to be very late before they put out new 
Shoots the tollowing Spring, and theſe Shoots were pro- 
duced from the two and three Years Branches. The 
Fig Trees in many Places were killed almoſt to the 
Ground, eſpecially thoſe which were growing againſt 
the beſt aſpected Walls, for thoſe on the North and North 
Weſt Aſpects, as alſo the old Standard Fig Trees, eſcaped 
better; but all thoſe Stools and Layers of theſe Trees, 
which were growing in the Nurſery Gardens, were fo 
much injured' by the Froſt, as not to be recovered under 
three Years, during which Time there were ſcarce an 
of theſe Plants to be fold. The Layers of Vines, as alſo 
of the Plane Tree, in the Nurſeries, were killed to the 
Ground, and the old Stools ſo much injured, that they 
had better have been' dug up, and thrown away, than 
to have continued them; tor in ten Years they have not 
recovered their former Vigour, making their Shoots ſo 
late in the Summer, that their Wood had not Time to 
harden, and the firſt Froſt in Autumn frequently kills 
them half Way to the Ground. | 

Many other deciduous Trees were equal Sufferers by 
this ſevere Froſt, and the Ever-greens were more gene- 
rally injured, and Abundance of them killed. The Pine 


and Pinaſter were ſo much hurt; as to loſe all their Ver- 


dure, and in ſome Places the young Plants of the former 
Sort were entirely killed. The Roſemary, Lavender, 
Stœchas, Sage, and many other aromatick Plants, were 
in — Places quite deſtroyed, ſo that it was two or 
three Vears before the Markets could be ſupplied with 
theſe; and in general the eſculent Plants in the Kitchen 
Gardens were killed, ſo that for ſome Months the Mar- 
kets were not ſupplied. with any Quantity of Garden 
Stuff. The Flower Gardens were great Sufferers by 
this Winter; for as the Seaſons for ſome Years before 
had been very temperate, few Perſons had made any 
Proviſion for a hard Winter, and the Cold ſetting in ſo 
very intenſe. at the Beginning, the Miſchief was done 
before covering could be provided. . 

The Wheat in many Parts of England, but eſpecially 
in the open common Fields, was very much hurt, par- 
ticularly on the Top of the Ridges, where, in ſeveral 


Places, there were broad naked Spaces on the Middle of 


the Ridges, which in the Spring appeared like ſo many 


Foot Paths; and as the Spring following was very dry, 


and the Wind continued to blow from the North and 
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had been looſened by the Froſt, and dried up the tender 
Roots of the Corn, to the great Prejudice of it; but 
ſome of the more expert Farmers, who rolled their 
Wheat after the Froſt was over, were well repaid by the 
great Crops which their Land produced. 

Were l to enter into all the Particulars of the Da- 
mages ſuſtained by this ſevere Froſt in the Gardens and 
Fields, it would ſwell this Work beyond the Limits in- 
tended ; ſo J hope, on the other Hand, I ſhall not be 
condemned for having inſerted thus much, ſince, by the 
Mention of theſe Things, Perſons may be inſtructed 
how to ſave many of their valuable Plants in future Win- 
ters, as alſo what Sorts are more liable to Danger from 
Froſts, than others. 

f 1 [fruAifer, Lat.] Fruit- bearing, 
uitful. 

FRUIT is the Production of a Tree or Plant, for the 
Propagation or Multiplication of its Kind; in which 


' Senſe Fruit includes all Kinds of Seeds, with their Fur- 


niture, &c, Botaniſts uſe it to ſignify, properly, that 
Part of a Plant wherein the Seed is contained, which 
the Latins call Frufus, and the Greeks Kapri;. 

The Fruit of ſome Plants are produced ſingly, as are 
their Flowers, and ſometimes in Cluſters, as in moſt 
Fruit Trees, which are alſo fleſhy, but in many Plants 
mw are dry. | 

he Word Fruit is alſo uſed to ſignify an Aſſemblage 
of Seeds in a Plant; as in a Pea, Bean, Ranunculus, Ec. 
and in its general Signification, for all Kinds of Grain, 
whether naked, or incloſed in Cover, Capſula, or Pod, 
whether bony, fleſhy, ſkinny, or membraneous. | 

Fruit is the Product of the Flower, or that for whoſe 
Production, Nutrition, c. the Flower is intended. 

The Structure and Parts of different Fruits are diffe- 
rent in ſome Things, but in all the Species the eſſential 
Parts of the Fruit appear to be only Continuations or 
Expanſions of thoſe which are ſeen in the other Parts of 
the Tree. | | 

Dr. Beale ſuggeſts ſome very good Reaſons for a direct 
Communication between the remoteſt Parts of the 'Tree 
and the Fruit; ſo that the ſame Fibres or Stamina, 
which conſtitute the Root, Trunk, and Boughs, are ex- 
tended into the very Fruit. 

Thus, if you cut open an Apple tranſverſly, you will 
find it to conſiſt chiefly of four Parts, viz. iſt, a Skin, 
or Cortex, which is only a Production of the Skin or 
outer Bark of the Tree. 2dly, A Parenchyma, or Pulp, 
which is an Expanſion and Intumeſcence of the Blee, or 
inner Bark of the Tree. 3dly, The Fibres, or Ramifi- 
cations of the woody Part of the Tree. 4thly, The 
Core, which is the Produce of the Pith, or Medulla of 
the Plant, indurated or ſtrengthened by Twigs of the 
Wood and Fibres inoſculated therewich. This ſerves to 
furniſh a Cell, or Lodge, for the Kernels, filtrates the 
Juice of the Parenchyma, and conveys it, thus prepared, 
to the Kernel. b 

Of the Fibres, Authors generally reckon fifteen 
Branches, of which ten penetrate the Parenchyma, and 
incline to the Baſis of the Flower; the other five aſcend 
more particularly from the Pedicle, or Stalk, ard meet 
with the former at the Baſe of the Flower, to which 
Branches the Capſulæ, or Coats of the Kernels, are 
faſtened. | 
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Theſe Branches, being firſt extended through the 
Parenchyma to the Flower, furniſh the neceſſary Matter 
for the Vegetation of it; but as the Fruit increaſes, it 
intercepts the Aliment, and thus the Flower is ſtarved, 
and falls off. 

In a Pear there are five Parts to be diſtinguiſhed, v. 
the Skin, Parenchyma, Ramification, Stone, and Aceta- 
rium, 

The three firſt Parts are common to the Apple. - The 
Stone, obſerved chiefly in Choke Pears, or Breaking 
Pears, is a Congeries of ſtrong Corpuſcles, that are diſ- 
perſed throughout the whole Perenchyma, but in the 
greateſt Plenty, and cloſeſt together about the Center, 
or Acetarium ; it is formed of the ſtony, or calculous 
Part of the nutritious Juice. 

The Acetarium is a Subſtance of a tart acid Taſte, of 
a globular Figure, incloſed in an Aſſemblage of ſeveral 
of the ſtony Parts before-mentioned. 

In a Plum, Cherry, &c. there are four Parts, viz. a 
Coat, Parenchyma, Ramification, and Nucleus, or Stone. 
The Stone conſiſts of two very different Parts; the ex- 
ternal, or harder Part, called the Stone, or Shell, is a 
Concretion of the ſtony, or calculous Parts of the nu- 
tritious Juice, like the Stone in Pears, within it. The 
inner, called the Kernel, is ſoft, tender, and light, being 
derived from the Pith, or Medulla of the Tree by ſemi- 
nal Branches, which penetrate the Baſe of the Stone. 

The Nut, or Acorn, conſiſts of a Shell, Cortex, and 
Medulla; the Shell conſiſts of a Coat and Parenchyma, 
derived from the Bark and Wood of a Tree. 

The Cortex conſiſts of an inner and outer Part, the 
firſt is a Duplicature of the inner Tunic of the Shell; 
the ſecond is a moſly Subſtance, derived from the ſame 
Source as the Parenchyma, of the Shell. But Authors 
are not agreed, whether the Medu/la, or Pulp of the 
Kernel does ariſe from the Pith of the Tree, or the cor- 
tical Part thereof. 

Berries, as the Grape, &c. contain (beſides three ge- 
neral Parts, viz. Coat, Parenchyma, and Ramification) 
Grains of a ſtony Nature, to do the Offices of Seeds. 

Fruits in general are ſerviceable in guarding, pre- 
ſerving, and feeding the incloſed Seed, in filtrating the 
coarſer, more earthy, and ſtrong Parts of the nutritious 
Juice of the Plant, and retaining it to themſelves, ſending 
none but the moſt pure, elaborated, and ſpirituous Parts 


to the Seed, for the Support and Growth of the tender 


delicate Embryo, or Plantule, which is therein con- 
tained. F 

FRUMENTUM INDICUM. See Zea. 

FRUTEX, a Shrub; a Vegetable of a Genus be- 
tween'a Tree and an Herb, but of a woody Subſtance. 

It is pretty difficult to determine wherein molt of the 


'Writers on Gardening and Agriculture, have made the 
Diſtinction between Trees and Shrubs, or where to hx 


the Difference, or Boundary, between the Trees and 
Shrubs, to ſay where one ends, arid the other begins, 
for that cannot be determined by their Growth ; there- 
fore the beſt Definition which can be made of a Shrub, 
to diſtinguiſh it from a Tree, is its ſending forth many 
Stems from the Roots, whereas the Trees have a ſingle 
Trunk, or Body. | 

FRUTEX PAVONIUS. See Poinciana, 

FUCHSIA. Plum. Nov. Gen. 14. Lin. Gen. Plant. 


Qqq 1097. 
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1097. So named by Father Plumier, in Honour of 
Lecnard Fucbhſius, a learned Botaniſt. 
The Charaders are, * 

Jbe Fhower bath no Empalement ; it bath one Petal, 
with a cloſed Tube, which is ſlightly cut into eight Parts 
at the Brim, ending in acute Points; it bath four Stamina 
the Length of the Tube, which are terminated by obtuſe 
Summits, The oval Germen is fituated under the Flower, 
ſupporting a ſingle Style, crowned by an obtuſe Stigma. 
The Germen becomes a ſucculent Berry with four Furrows, 
baving four Cells, containing ſeveral ſmall oval Seeds. 

We know but one Species of this Genus at preſent, viz. 

Fucns1a. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1191. This is the Fuchſia 
tripbylla, flore coccineo. Plum. Nov. Gen, Three leaved 
Fuchſia, with a ſcarlet Flower. 

This Plant is a Native in the warmeſt Parts of Ame- 
rica; it was diſcovered. by Father Plumier, in ſome of 
the French Iſlands in America, and was, fince found by 
the late Dr. William Houſftoun, at Carthagena, in New 
Stain, from whence he ſent the Seeds into England. 


This is propagated by Sceds, ſown in Pots filled with 


rich light Earth, and plunged into a hot Bed of Tanners 
Bark, and treated in the ſame Way as other Seeds from 
warm Countries. In about a Month or fix Weeks after 
the Seeds are ſown, the Plants will begin to appear, 
when they ſhould be carefully cleared from Weeds, and 
frequently refreſhed with Water to promote their 
Growth ; when they are about two Inches high, they 


ſhould be ſhaken out of the Pots, and ſeparated carefully; 


then plant each into a ſmall Pot filled with light rich 
Earth, and plunge them again into a hot Bed of Tan- 
ners Bark, being careful to ſcreen them from the Sun, 
until they have taken new Root, after which Time they 
muſt have freſh Air admitted to them every Day in Pro- 
portion to the Warmth of the Seaſon, and ſhould be 
frequently watered. As the Seaſon advances and becomes 
warm, the Glaſſes of the hot Bed ſhould be raiſed higher, 
to admit a greater Share of Air to the Plants, to prevent 
their drawing up weak; and when they are grown ſo 
tall as to reach the Glaſſes, they ſhould be removed into 
the Bark Stove, and plunged in the Tan Bed. In Winter 
they require to be kept very warm, and at that Seaſon 
muſt not have much Water, but in Summer it muſt be 
often repeated. 

Theſe Plants are too tender to thrive in the open Air 
in this Country, even in the hotteſt Part of the Year; 
therefore they ſhould conſtantly remain in the Stove, ob- 
ſerving to let in a large Share of freſh Air in Summer, 
but in Winter they muſt be kept warm; with this Ma- 
nagement the Plants will, produce their Flowers, and 
make a beautiful Appearance in the Stove, amongſt other 
tender exotick Plants. | 

FUMARIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 160. Tourn. Inſt. R. 
H. 421. Tab, 237. Fumatory ; in French, Fumeterre. 
IIe Cbaraciers are, 3 
Tbe Empalement ef the Flower is compoſed of two equal 
Leaves placed oppoſite. The Flower is of the ringent Kind, 
approaching near to the Butterfly Flowers. The upper Li 
is plain, obtuſe, indented at the Top, and reflexed ;, the 
Ne#arium at the Baſe of this is obtuſe, and little promi- 
nent. The under Lip is like the upper in all its Parts, but 
the Baſe is Keel-ſbaped ; the Neclarium at the Baſe is leſs 
prominent. The Chaps of ihe Flower is four cornered, ob- 
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tuſe, and perpendicularly bifid ; there are two equal Bread 


Stamina in each Flower, included in the two Lips, each 
being terminated by three Summits, In the Center is ſi- 


tuated an oblong Germen, ſupporting a ſbort Style, crowned 


by an orbicular compreſſed Stigma. The Germen after. 
ward becomes a ſhort Pod with one Cell, including roundiſh 
Seeds, 

The Species are, 


I. FUMARIA pericarpiis monaſpermis racemoſis, caule 


diffs Lin, Sp. Plant. 700. Fumatory with Seed Veſ- 
ſels 


growing in a Racemus, with a ſingle Seed, and a 
diffuled Stalk. This is the Fumaria officinarum & Diaſ- 
coridis, flore pur pures. C. B. 143. The common Fuma- 
tory _ a purple Flower. 

2. FUMARIA pericarpiis mono is ſpicatis, caule 
eretto, foliolis Arme, Sauv. 2252 up F umatory 
with Seed Veſſels growing in a Spike, with one Seed, 
an upright Stalk, and Thread-like Leaves. Fumaria 
minor tenuifolia. C. B. Leſler narrow leaved Fumatory. 

FUMARIA filiquis linearibus tetragonis, caulibus dif- 
fol acutangulis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 700. Fumatory with nar- 
row four-cornered Pods, and diffuſed Stalks, having acute 


Angles. Fumaria ſempervirens & flarens, flare albo. Flor. 


Bat. Ever-green Fumatory with a white Flower. 

4. FUMARIA filiguis teretibus, caulibus diffuſis, angu- 
lis obtufſis. Fumatory with taper Pods, and diffuſed 
Stalks, having obtuſe Angles. This is the Fumaria lutea. 
C. B. Yellow Fumatory, 

5. FUMARIA — linearibus, foliis Cirrhiferis. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 701. Fumatory with narrow Pods, and Leaves 
having Claſpers. This is the Fumaria claviculis donata. 
C. - _ 143. Fumatory with Tendrils. F 

. FUMARIA pericarpiis mono is racemoſus, foliis 

Cees ee Lin 5 701. —— 
with Seed Veſſels growing in a Racemus, with one 

and climbing Leaves, having ſhort Tendrils. This is 
the Fumaria major ſcandens, flore pallidiore. Raii. Hiſt. 
405. Greater climbing Fumatory with a paler Flower. 

7. FUMARIA caule ſimplici, bracteis longitudine florum. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 699, Fumatory with a ſingle Stalk, and 
Bracteæ as long as the Flowers. This is the Fumaria 
bulboſa, radice cavd, major. C. B. P. 143. Greater bul- 
bous Fumatory with a hollow Root. 

8. FUMARIA caule fimplici, brafteis brevioribus multi- 
dis, radice ſalidd. Fumatory with a ſingle Stalk, ſhorter 
many pointed Bradteæ, and a ſolid Root. This is the 
Fumaria bulboſa, radice non cavi, major. C. B. P 144. 
Greater bulbous Fumatory with a ſolid Root. 

9. FUMARIa ſcapo nude. Hort. Cliff. 351. Fumatory 
with a naked Stalk. This is the Capnorchis. Americana. 
Boerb. Ind. Alt. t. 30g. and the Fumaria tuberoſa inſipida. 
Cornut. 129. Tuberous inſipid Fumatory. | 

10. FUMARIA ſiliguis globofis inflatis, Hort. Upſal. 
207. Fumatory with globular inflated Pods. This is 
the Cy/ticapnes Africana ſcandens. Boerb. Ind. Alt. 1. 310. 
Climbing African Cyſticapnot. 

11. FUMARIA fon triternatis, folialis cordatis. Lin, 
Sp. Plant. 700. Fumatory with Leaves compoſed of 
three trifoliate ſmall Leaves, which are Heart-ſhaped. 
This is the Fumaria f N Hiſpanica ſaxatilis. 
Bocc. Muf. 2. Nine leaved Rock Fumatory of Spain. 

12. FUMARIA filiguis lincaribus paniculatis, caule 


ereflo. Hort. Upſal. 207. Fumatory with narrow Pods 


growing 
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wing in Panicles, and an upright Stalk. This is the 
Capnoides. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 423. Baſtard Fumatory. 

The 1 Sort is the common Fumatory uſed in Medi- 
cine. This grows naturally on arable Land in moſt Parts 
of England; it is a low annual Plant, and flowers in April, 
May, June, and very often from Plants which riſe late 
in Summer, there will be a ſecond Crop in Autumn. 
The Juice of it is greatly commended for bilious Cho- 
licks. It is never cultivated in Gardens. 

The 2d Sort grows naturally in the South of Prance, 
Spain, and Portugal, but is preſerved in Botanic Gardens 
for Variety. It is an annual Plant, which riſes from the 
ſcattered s better than when it is ſown with Care; 
the Stalks of this grow more ere, the Leaves are very 
finely divided, and the Flowers grow in a cloſe Spike; 
they are of a deep red Colour, and flower about the ſame 
Time as the common Sort. 

The 3d Sort grows naturally on the Borders of the 
Mediterranean Sea; it was firſt brought to England from 
Tangier. "This is a perennial Plant, ſending out from 
the Root many branching Stalks, which riſe about 6 or 


8 Inches high, growing in Tufts or Bunches; the 


Leaves are very much divided, the Stalks angular, and 
the Flowers grow in looſe Panicles on naked Foot Stalks, 
which come out from the Diviſions of the Branches ; 
they are of a whitiſh yellow Colour, and there is a Suc- 
ce ſſion of them moſt part of the Year. 

The 4th Sort is very like the 3d, and by ſome it is ſup- 
poſed to be only a Variety of that, but is undoubtedly a 
diſtin Species; for I have cultivated both more than 
thicty Years, and never yet found either of them to vary. 
The Stalks of this Sort have blunt Angles, whereas thoſe 
of the 3d are acute; they are of a purpliſh Colour, and 
the Flowers grow in looſer Panicles, each having a longer 
Foot Stalk than thoſe of the other; they are of a bright 
yellow Colour, and there is a Succeſſion of them great 
part of the Year. 

Theſe 2 Sorts continue green all the Year, and except 
in very ſevere Froſt, are always in flower, and make a 
pretty Appearance they grow beſt on Walls or Rocks, 
and are very proper for the Joints of Grottos, or any 
Rock-work ; where, if a few are planted, or the Seeds 
ſcattered, they will multiply faſt enough from their 
ſcattering Seeds, which are caſt out of the Pods by the 
elaſtick Spring of the Valves when ripe, to a conſiderable 
Diſtance; and as they require no Care to cultivate them, 
they/ ſhould not be wanting in Gardens. 

The 5th Sort grows in ſtony and ſandy Places, in 
ſome Parts df England; it is an annual Plant with trail- 
ing Stalks, ſending out Claſpers from the Leaves, which 
faſten to any of the neighbouring Plants, - It flowers in 
May and June, but is never cultivated in Gardens. 

The 6th Sort is an annual Plant with many trailing 
Stalks, which grow about a Foot long, ſending out a few 
ſhort Tendrils, whereby they faſten to any neighbour- 
ing Support; the Flowers come out from the Side of the 
Stalks in looſe Bunches, they are of a whitiſh herbaceous 
Colour; with a purple Spot on the upper Lip. This 
flowers in May and June. It grows in France and Italy, 
on ſtony Places in the Shade. 
The 75th Sort grows naturally in the South of France 
and /taly, and was ſome Years paſt preſerved in the 
Engliſh Gardens for Ornament, but is now rarely to be 
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found here ; it was titled Radix cava, or hollow Roots 
from its having a pretty large tuberous Root hollowed 
in the Middle, The Stalk of this Sort riſes about fix 
Inches high, and does not divide, but is garniſhed to- 
ward the Bottom with one ramous Leaf, ſomewhat like 
the common Fumatory, but the Lobes are broader ; the 
Flowers grow in a Spike at the Top of the Stalk, of a 
pale purpliſh Colour, and appear in May. This Plant 
delights in the Shade, and is multiplied by Offsets, for 
it rarely ripens Seeds in England. 

The 8th Sort is common in many of the old Gardens 
in England; it grows naturally in the South of France, 
in Germany and /taly. This hath a pretty large round 
ſolid Root of a yellowiſh Colour, from which come out 
branching Leaves like thoſe of the laſt Sort, but the 
Lobes are longer ; the Flowers grow in Spikes on the 
Tops of the Stalks, they are of a purple Colour, and 
come out early in April. The Stalks of this Sort are 
ſingle, and riſe about 4 or 5 Inches high. 

There is a Variety of this with n Flowers, which 
is mentioned in moſt of the Books ; but all the Plants of 
this Sort which I have yet ſeen, are only abortive, having 
no real Flower, only a green Bractea, which has been 
generally taken for the Flowers: There is alſo men- 
tioned a larger Sort, but if there is one really different 
from the common Sort, I have not ſeen it in the Engli/b 
Gardens, nor the yellow and white flowering Sorts, 
which are alſo mentioned in many of the Books. 

The gth Sort grows naturally in North America ; this 
hath a ſcaly Root about the Size of a large Hazel Nut, 
from which comes out 3 or 4 Leaves on ſlender Foot 
Stalks ; theſe are divided into 3 Parts, each of theſe Parts 
is compoſed of many ſmaller Diviſions, which have nar- 
row Lobes divided into 3 Parts almoſt to the Bottom ; 
the Flower Stalk is naked, and 8 or g Inches long, ter- 
minated by 4 or 5 Flowers, growing in a looſe Spike ; 
theſe have two Petals, which are reflexed backward, and 
form a Sort of Fork toward the Foot Stalk, and at their 
Baſe are two horned NeQariums, ſtanding horizontal. 
The Flowers are of a dirty white Colour and appear in 
May, but rarely produce Seeds here. 

This is propagated by Offsets from the Root, it loves 
a ſhady Situation and a light Soil; the beſt Time to tranſ- 
plant the Roots is in Autumn, when the Leaves are de- 
cayed, for. it ſhoots early in the Spring, therefore it 
would not be ſafe to remove them at that Seaſon. 

The 1oth Sort grows naturally at the Cape of G22d 
Hope; this is an annual Plant, with trailing Stalks which 
are 2 or 3 Feet long, dividing into many ſmaller, which 
are garniſhed with ſmall branching Leaves ſhaped like 
thoſe of the common Fumatory, but end with Tendri!s, 
which claſp to any neighbouring Plants, and thereby the 
Stalks are ſupported ; the Flowers are produced in looſe 
Panicles, which proceed from the Side of the Stalks ; 
they are of a whitiſh yellow Colour, and ſucceeded by 
globular ſwollen Pods, in-which are contained a Row of 
{mall ſhining Seeds. 
© This is propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be fown 
upon a moderate hot Bed in the Spring, and when the 
Plants are fit to remove, they muſt be each planted in a 
ſmall Pot filled with light Earth, and plunged again into 
the hat Bed, where they muſt be ſhaded trom the Sun 
till they have taken new Root ; after which they ſhould. 


Qqq 2 have 
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have a large Share of Air admitted to them at all Times 
in mild Weather, to prevent their drawing up weak ; 
and as foon as the Seaſon is favourable, they ſhould be 
inured to bear the open Air, into which they may be re- 
moved the Beginning of June, when they may be ſhaken 
.out of the Pots, preſerving all the Earth to their Roots, 
and planted in a warm Border, where their Stalks ſhould 
be ſupported with Sticks to prevent their trailing on the 
Ground; and in July the Plants will flower, and conti- 
nue a Succeſſion of Flowers till the Froſt deſtroys the 
Plants; the Seeds ripen in Autumn. 


The 11th Sort grows naturally upon-old Walls, or 
rocky Places in Spain and Italy; this hath weak trailing 


Stalks which are much divided, and are garniſhed with 
| ſmall Leaves divided into 3 Parts, each of which hath 3 


Heart-ſhaped Lobes; the Flowers are produced in ſmall 
looſe Panicles from the Side of the Stalks, they are of a 
greeniſh white, and appear moſt of the Summer Months. 
It is an abiding Plant, which-propagates itſelf by the 
Seeds that ſcatter, and thrives beſt in a ſhady Situation, 


and on old Walls. 

The 12th Sort is an annual Plant with an upright 
Stalk, which grows a Foot and a Half high, round and 
very ſmooth, ſending out ſeveral Branches upward ; 
theſe are garniſhed with ſmooth branching Leaves of a 
pale Colour, divided like the common Sort, but the 
{mall Leaves are larger and more obtuſe; the Flowers 
are produced in looſe Panicles from the Sides of the 
Stalks, and at the Exiremity of the Branches ; they are 
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of a pale purple, with yellow Chaps (or Lips) ; theſe 
are ſucceeded by taper narrow Pods, an Inch and a Half 
long, which contain many ſmall ſhining black Seeds. 
This flowers during the Summer Months, and the Seeds 
ripen in July, Auguſt, and September. If the Seeds are 
permitted to ſcatter, the Plants will come up without 
Trouble, and require no Care but to thin them where 
they are too cloſe, and keep them clean from Weeds. 
Theſe Plants may be ſuffered ro grow on Walls, and 


in ſome abje& Part of the Garden; for if they are per- 


mitted. into the Borders of the Pleaſure Garden, they 
will ſcatter their Seeds, and become troubleſome Weeds ; 
but they are very proper to grow on Ruins, or on the 
Sides of Grottos or Rock Work, where, by their long 
Continuance in flower, they have a good Effect. 

The 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th Sorts are propagated by 
Offsets, as other bulbous Roots;. theſe produce their 
Flowers in the Beginning of April, and are very pretty 
Ornaments to Borders in a ſmall Flower Garden. They 
are extreme hardy, but do not increaſe very faſt, ſeldom 
producing Seeds with us; and their Bulbs do not mul- 
tiply much, eſpecially if they are often tranſplanted. 
They love a light ſandy Soil, and ſhould be ſuffered to 
remain 3 Years undiſturbed, in which Time they will 
produce many Offsets. The beſt Seaſon for tranſplant- 
ing them is from May to Auguſl, when the Leaves begin 
to die; for if they are taken up when their Leaves are 
freſh, it will greatly weaken their Roots, | 

FURZ. See Geniſta. 
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ALANTHUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 362. Narciſſo- 
68 leucoium. Tourn. Infl. R. H. 387. The Snow- 
drop; in French, Perceneige, WAL 

The Characters are, F 

The Spatha or Sheath «f the Flower is oblong, | blunt, 
and compreſſed, - T his opens Sideways, and becomes a dry 
Skin; the Flower bas three oblong concave Petals, which 
ſpread open, and are equal; inthe Bottom is ſituated the 
three leaved Neddarium, which is cylindrical, obtuſe, and 
indented at the Top; under the Flower is fituated the oval 
Germen, ſupporting a flender Style, which is longer than 
the Stamina, crowned by a ſingle Stigma; this is attended 
by fix ſbort bairy Stamina, terminated by oblong pointed 
Summits, which are gathered together. The Germen be- 
comes an oval Capſule which is obtuſe and three cornered, 
opening in three Cells, which are filled with roundiſh Seeds, 
This Plant, as alſo the great Snow-drop, was by Dr. 
 Tournefort ranged together under the Title of Narciſſo- 
leucoium ; which being a compound Name, Dr. Linneus 
has altered it to this of Galantbu:; and has ſeparated the 
great Snow- drop from this, and given. the ſimple Name 
of Leucoium to that Genus. 2 5 

Wie know but one Species of this Genus, viz. 
_ GaLanTavs. Lin. Hort. Cliff. 134. The common 
Snow-drop, This is the Leucaium bulboſum trifolium 


: 
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minus, C. B. P. The leaſt bulbous Snow-drop with 
three Leaves. | | 
here is a Variety of this with double Flowers. 
.- Theſe Flowers are valued for their early Appearance 
in the Spring, for they uſually flower in February when 
the Ground is often covered with Snow. The ſingle 
Sort comes out the firſt, and though the Flowers are 
but ſmall, yet when they are in Bunches, they make a 
very pretty Appearance ; therefore theſe Roots ſhould 
not be planted ſingle, as is ſometimes practiſed by Wa 
of Edging to Borders; for when they are fo diſpoſed, 
they make very little Appearance. But when there are 
twenty or more Roots growing in a cloſe Bunch, the 
Flowers have a very good Effect; and as theſe Flowers 
thrive well under Trees or Hedges, they are very pro- 
per to plant on the Sides of Wood Walks, and in Wil- 
derneſs Quarters; where, if they are ſuffered to remain 
undiſturbed, the Roots will multiply exceedingly. The 
Roots may be taken up the latter End of Fune, when 
their Leaves decay, and may be kept out of the Ground 
till the End of Auguſi, but they muſt not be removed 
oftener than every third Vear. f k 

GALE. See Myrica. 

GALEGA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 770. Taurn. Inſt. R. H. 
398. Tab. 222, Goat's- rue. | 8 
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The Characters are, 

The Empalement of the Flower is ſhort, tubuleut, and 
of one Leaf, indented in 5 Parts. The Flower is of the 
Butterfly Rind; the Standard is oval, large, and reflexed ; 
the Wings are near the Length of the Standard ; the Keel 
ereft, oblong, and compreſſed ; the under Side toward. the 
Point is rownded, but the upper acute; there are 10 Sta- 
mina which join above their Middle, and are terminated by 
mall Summits. In the Center is ſituated a narrow, cy- 
lindrical, oblong Germen, ſupporting a ſlender Style, crowned 
by a Stigma terminated by a Punflure. The Germen be- 
comes a long pointed Pod, incloſing ſeveral oblong Kidney 


ſhaped Seeds. 


The Species are, 

1. GaLEGa foliolis lanceolato-linearibus, filiquis tenui- 
oribus. Goat's-rue with narrow Spear-ſhaped Leaves 
and narrow Pods. This is the Galega vulgaris, floribus 
cæruleit. C. B. P. Common Goat's-rue with blue 
Flowers. | 

2, GaLEGA foliolis lanceolatis obtuſit, flaribus ſpicatis 
hngioribus, filiquis craſfioribus. Goat's-rue with obtuſe 
Spear-ſhaped Leaves, Flowers growing in longer Spikes, 
and thicker Pods. This is the Galega Africana, floribus 
majoribus ſiliguit craſſioribus. Teurn. Inſt. African Goat's- 
rue, with larger Flowers and thicker Pods. 

3. Garrca foliis ovatis, floribus paniculatis alaribus, 
caule fruticeſo. Goat's-rue with oval Leaves, Flowers 
growing in Panicles from the Sides of the Stalks, which 
are ſhrubby. This is the Galega Americana, foliis ſub- 
rotundis, floridu coccineit. Houſt. M. American Goat's- 
rue with roundiſh Leaves and ſcarlet Flowers. 

The iſt Sort grows naturally in [taly and Spain, but 
is propagated in the Engliſh Gardens for medicinal Uſe, 
This hath a perennial Root, compoſed of many ſtrong 
Fibres, ' which are frequently jointed, from which ariſe 
many channelled hollow Stalks, from 2 to 3 Feet high, 
garniſhed with winged Leaves, compoſed of fix or ſeven 
Pair of narrow Spear-ſhaped Lobes, terminated by an 
odd one, theſe are ſmooth and entire; the Flowers ter- 
minate the Stalks growing in Spikes, they are of the Pea 

loffom Shape, of a pale blue Colour, and are diſpoſed 
in looſe Spikes. They appear in June, and are ſucceeded 
by taper Pods about one Inch and a Half in Length, 
having one Row of Kidney-ſhaped Seeds, which ripen 
toward the End of Auguſt. | 

There is aVariety of this with white Flowers, and 


another with variegated Flowers, which have acciden- 


tally been produced from Seeds, ſo are not conſtant. 
The 2d Sort grows naturally in Africa; this differs 
from the former, jn having larger Leaves, which are 
compoſed of eight or ten Pair of Lobes, broader and 
blunter at their Ends than thoſe of the common Sort ; 
the Flowers are larger, and the Spikes longer; the Seed 
Pods are alſo much thicker than thoſe of the common 
Sort, but in other ReſpeQt are very like it. 

Theſe Plants are propagated by Seeds, which may 
be ſown either in Spring or Autumn, upon a Bed in an 
open Situation ; and when the Plants come up, they 
muſt be kept clean from Weeds tilt they are ſtrong 
enough to remove, then a Spot of Ground ſhould be 
prepared, in Size proportionable to the Quantity of 

lants deſigned; this ſhould be well dug, and cleared 
from the Roots of all noxious Weeds; then the Plants 


keys in the Bark Stove. 
will 
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ſhould be carefully taken up and planted in Rows at a 
Foot and a Half Diftance, and i the Rows one Foot 
aſunder, obſerving to water them till they have taken 
new Root; after which they will require no farther 
Care but to keep them clean from Weeds, which may 
be eaſily done by hoeing the Ground frequently between 
the Plants, and in Spring the Ground between the Rows 
ſhould be dug, which will encourage their Roots, and 
cauſe them to ſhoot out vigorous Stalks ; and if their 
Stalks are cut down before the Seeds are formed every 
Year, the Roots will continue the longer, eſpecially if 
they grow on à light dry Soil. The Seeds of theſe will 
grow where-ever they are permitted to ſcatter, ſo that 
Plenty of the Plants will come up without any Care, 
and thefe may be tranſplanted and managed in the ſame 
Manner as is before directed. 

The 1ſt Sort is uſed in Medicine; it is accounted cor- 
dial, fudorifick, and alexipharmick, ſo very good againſt 
peſtilential Diſtempers, expelling the Venom through 
the Pores of the Skin, and is of Uſe in all Kinds of Fe- 
vers. Mr. Boyle, in his Treatiſe of the Wheleſomeneſs 
and Unwholeſomeneſs of the Air, beſtows three or four 
Pages, in celebrating the Virtues of Goat's-rue in peſti- 
lential and malignant Diſeaſes, from his own Obſerva- 
tion and Experience. 

The 3d Sort was diſcovered by the late Dr. Houſtoun, 
at Campeachy, from whence he ſent the Seeds into Europe. 
This Plant is propagated by Seeds, which muſt be ſown 
on a hot Bed early in the r and when the Plants 
came up, and are fit to tranſplant, they muſt be tranſ- 

lanted each into a ſmall Pot, and plunged into a hot 

d of Tanners Bark, ſhading them from the Sun till 


they have taken new Root; then they muſt be treated 


as hath been directed for other tender Plants, which are 


flower in Fuly, and in September they will perfect 
their Seeds, but the Plants may be preſerved through 
the Winter in the Bark Stove. 
GALENIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 443. Sherardia. Pant- 
ed. Epiſt. 14. | 


. 


The Title of this Genus was given to it by Dr. Lin- 


neus, from the famous Phyſician Galen. 


The Cbaradters are, | 
The Flower bath a ſmall quadrifid Empalement of on 
Leaf ; it bath no Petals, but path eight bairy Stamina the 


| Length of the Empalement, terminated by double Summits. 


In the Center is ſituated a roundiſh Germen. ſupporting two 
reflexed Styles, ertwned by  femple Stigmas. The Empale- 
ment afterward becomes a roundiſh Capſule with twa Cells, 
containing two oblong angular Seeds. | 

We know but one Species of this Genus, viz. 

Garexia. Hort. Off 150. Shrubby Galenia. This 
is the Sherardia. Ponted. and the Artiplex Africana, lig- 
noſa, fruteſcens,  roſmarini foliis. Hort. Piſ. 20. Shrubby 
African woody Atriplex, with Roſemary Leaves. 

This grows naturally at the Cape of Good Hape, and 
in A of Africa; it riſes with a ſhrubby Stalk 
about 4 Feet high, ſending out many weak Branches 
garniſhed with very narrow Leaves, placed irregularly 
on every Side the Branches; they are of a light green, 
with a Furrow running longitudinally through the Mid- 
dle; the Flowers are produced in looſe Panicles, from 
the Side and at the End of the Branches; they are very 

= fmall, 
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With this Management they . 
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ſmall, and have no Petals, ſo no Appearance. 
The Flowers come out in July and Auguſt, but are not 
ſucceeded by Seeds in England, _. _ : 

This Plant will not live through the Winter in the 
open Air in England, ſo muſt be placed in the Green- 
bouſe with other hardy exotics, where it may have a 
large Share of Air in mild Weather, for it only requires 
protection from Froſt. In Summer it may be expoſed 
in the open Air, with other Plants of the ſame Country ; 
in dry Weather it muſt be frequently watered. This 
may be propagated by Cuttings, which, if planted during 
any of the Summer Months, and watered frequently, 
will take Root in about five or ſix Weeks, and may then 
be treated as the old Plants. | 

GALEOPSIS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 637. Tourn. Inſt. 
R. H. 185. Tab. 86. Stinking Dead Nettle. 

The Cbaradlers are, | we”. 

The Empalement of the Flower is tubulous, of one Leaf, 
cut into five Parts, which end in acute Points. The Flewer 

is of the Lip Kind, baving a ſhort Tube ; the Chaps are a 
little broader, and the Length of the Empalement ; from 
the Baſe to the under Lip, it is on both Sides 1 in- 
dented ; the upper Lip is concave, roundiſb, and ſawed at 
the Top; the under Lip is trifid, the Middle Segment being 
the largeſt, which is crenated. It bath four Stamina in- 
cloſed in the upper Lip, two being ſhorter than the other ; 
they are terminated by roundiſb bifd Summits. In the Cen- 
ter is ſituated a quadrifid_ Germen, ſupporting a ſlender 
Style, crowned by a bifid acute Stigma. The Germen af- 
terward becomes four naked Seeds, fitting in the rigid Em- 
palement. | 
The Species are, N ® 

1. GaLeoPs1s internodiis caulinis equalibus, verticillis 
omnibus remotis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 579. Stinking Hedge 

. Nettle, with equal Diſtances between the Joints, and 
© Whorls growing at a great Diſtance. This is the Side- 
ritis arvenſis anguſtifolia rubra. C. B. P. 233. Red nar- 
row leaved Field Ironwort. 

2. Galxorsis internodits ſupernt incraſſatis, verti- 
cillis ſummis 9 Lin. Sp. Plant. 579. Stinking 
Hedge Nettle, whoſe Joints are thicker above, and the 
Whorls at the Top growing near each other. This is 
the Lamium cannabino folio vulgare. Raii Syn. Ed. 3. p. 
240. Common Dead Nettle with a Hemp Leaf. 

3. GaLtoes1s corolld flavd, labio inferiore maculato. 
Flor. Lapp. 193. Stinking Hedge Nettle with a yellow 
Flower, whoſe under Lip is ſpotted. This is the La- 
mium cannabinum aculeatum 457 luteo ſpecioſo, labiis pur- 
pureis. Pluk. Alm. 204. Prickly Hemp Dead Nettle with 
a beautiful yellow Flower and purple Lips. 

4. GaLeoes1s werticillis ſexflorit, involucro tetra- 

pbyllo. Lin. Sp. Plant. 180. Stinking Hedge Nettle with 

ſix Flowers in each Whorl, and a four leaved Involu- 

crum. This is the Galeopfis froe urtica iners flore lutes. 

J. B. 3. 323. Stinking, or Nettle with a yellow 
lower. | 995% 

. Gareoesrs verticillis bifloris, foliis oblongo-cor- 
datis. Stinking Hedge Nettle, with two Flowers in each 
Whorl, and oblong Heart-ſhaped Leaves. This is the 
GCaleopſis Orientalis ocimaſtri 1 fore mapare flaveſcente. 
H. R. Par. Eaſtern ſtinking Hedge Nettle, with an Oci- 
maſtrum Leaf, and a larger yellowiſh Flower. 

6. GALEoPs1s caule ele, calycibur labia corollæ ſu- 
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periore longioribus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 5 80. Stinking Hedge 


| Nettle with a hairy Stalk, and the Empalement longer 


than the upper Lip of the Petal. This is the Galeopfes 
annua Hiſpanica, rotundiore folio, Inſt. R. H. Annual 
Spaniſh ſtinking Hedge Nettle, with a rounder Leaf. 
Theſe are all of them annual Plants, except the fourth 
and fifth. Sorts ; the three firſt grow naturally in Eng- 
land. The firſt is found upon arable Land in many 
Places; the ſecond grows upon Dunghills, and by the 
Side of Paths, in moſt Parts of England. The third Sort 
grows chiefly in the Northern Countries, but I have 
found it growing wild in Eſſex, within ten Miles of Lon- 
don, Theſe Plants are ſeldom cultivated in Gardens, for 
if their Seeds are permitted to ſcatter, the Plants will 
come up as Weeds where-ever they are allowed a Place. 
The fourth is a perennial Plant with a creeping Root; 
this grows in the Woods and under Hedges in moſt Parts 
of England. The fifth grows in the Levant ; this is a 
biennial Plant, which periſhes ſoon after the Seeds are 
* It is preſerved in Botanick Gardens for the Sake 
of Variety, but hath no great Beauty. ä 
GALEOPSIS FRUTESCENS. See Praſium. 
GALIUM. Lin. Gen. Pl. 117. Tourn. Inſi. Ladies 
Bedſtraw, or Cheeſe-rennet ; in French, Caillelait. 
The Charaders ar 
.. The Flower hath a ſmall lement indented in 4 
Parts, fitting upon the Germen. It bath one Petal, di- 


vided into 4 Parts almoſt to the Bottom ; and 4 Awl-ſhaped- 


Stamina ſborter than the Petal and terminated by fingle 
Summits. It hath a twin Germen ſituated under the Flower, 
ſupporting a ſlender half bifid Style, crowned by a globular 
Stigma. Germen afterward becomes two dry Berries, 
Joined together, each incloſiug a large Kidney-ſbaped Seed. 
The Species are, | 
1. Gatium foliis ocfonis linearibus ſulcatis, ramit flo- 


riferis brevibus. Hort. Off. 34- Ladies Bedſtraw with 


eight narrow furrowed Leaves, and ſhort flowering 
Branches. This is the Ga/ium luteum. C. B. P. 335. 
Yellow Ladies Bedſtraw. 

2, Gall foliis oflonis ovatis linearibus ſubſerratis 
patentiſſimis mucronatis, caule flaccids, ramis . patentibus. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 107. Ladies Bedſtraw with eight oval 
narrow Leaves, which are ſpread open, ſawed, and 
pointed, a weak Stalk, and ſpreading Branches. This 
is the Mollugo montana latifolia ramoſa. C. B. P. 333, 
Branching broad leaved Mountain Mollugo. 

3. Gallun foliis verticillatis lineari-ſetaceis, pedun- 
culis folis longioribus. Hort, Cliff. 34. Ladies Bedſtraw, 
with narrow briſtly Leaves growing in, Whorls, and 
Foot Stalks of the Flowers longer than the Leaves. 
This is the Galium nigra-purpureum montanum tenuifo- 
lium. Col, Ecpbr. 1. p. 298. C. B. P. 335. Natrow 
leaved Mountain Ladies Bedſtraw, with a black purple 


Flower. | 


4. Gallun foliis werticillatis ligcaribus, pedunculis 


dichotomis, ſummo caule flariferis. Prod. Leyd. 2 5 7 La- 
dies Bedſtraw with narrow Leaves growing in Whorls, 
Foot Stalks divided by Pairs, and 2. growing at 
the Top of the Stalk, Galium ſaxatile glauco fon acc. 
Muf. Rock Ladies Bedſtraw with a gray Leaf. 

5. Garium folijs werticillatis linearibus, pedunculis 
breviſſimis, Hort. Cliff, 34. Ladies Bedſtraw with nar- 
row Leaves growing in Whorls, and ſhort Foot Regis 
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This is the Galium rubrum, C. B. P. 335. Red Ladies 
Bedſtraw. . 

6. Gallun foliis quaternis lancealatis trinerviis gla- 
bris, caule erecto, ſeminibus biſpidis. Flor. Lappon. 60. 
Ladies Bedſtraw, with four ſmooth Spear-ſhaped Leaves 
having three Veins, an upright Stalk, and rough Seeds. 
This is the Rubia pratenſes levis acuto folio. C. B. P. 
333. Smooth Meadow Madder with an acute Reaf. 

7. GaLiu foliis verticillatis, lineari-lancelatis, ra- 
mis floriferis longioribus. Ladies Beditraw with narrow 
Spear-ſhaped Leaves growing in Whorls, and longer 
Branches of Flowers. This is the Galium album vulgare. 
Tourn. Inſt, Common white Ladies Bedſtraw. 

8. GALtuM foliis ſeptimis lineari-lanceolatis glabris, 
caule ereflo ramoſiſſimo. Ladies Bedſtraw with ſeven nar- 
row ſmooth Spear-ſhaped Leaves, and an upright branch- 
ing Stalk. - This is the Galium album linifolium. Barrel. 
Obſer. 99. White Ladies Bedſtraw with a Flax Leaf. 

9, GALIUM foliis quaternis obovatis inægualibus, cau- 
libus diffuſes. Flor. Suec. 119. Ladies Bedſtraw with four 
unequal oval Leaves, and a diffuſed Stalk. Galium pa- 
luſtre album. C. B. P. White Marſh Ladies Bedſtraw. 

The firſt of theſe Plants (which is the Sort commonly 
uſed in Medicine) is very common in moiſt Meadows, 
and Paſture Grounds in England. The other Varieties 
are preſerved in curious Botanic Gardens, but as they are 
Plants of very little Beauty, and are ſubject to ſpread very 
far, and over-run whatever Plants grow near them, they 
are ſeldom cultivated in other Gardens. 

Theſe Sorts may any of them be propagated by part- 
ing their Roots, which ſpread and increaſe very faſt, ei- 
ther in the Spring or Autumn, and will grow almoſt in 
any Soil -or Situation, eſpecially the firſt Sort; the 
other Sorts require a drier Soil, but will all grow in any 
Situation. 

GARCINIA. Lin. G. Pl. 526. The Mangoſteen. 

The CharaAers are, 7 

The Flower bath a three leaved Empalement, which is 
permanent. It hath 4 roundiſb Petals, which ſpread open, 
and are larger than the Empalement. It hath 16 Stamina, 
which are eres, and form a Cylinder, terminated by 
roundiſh Summits, In the Center is ſituated an oval Ger- 
men, with ſcarce any Style, but is crowned by a Buckler. 
ſhaped plain Stigma divided into 8 Parts, and is perma- 
nent. The Germen becomes a thick globular Berry with one 
Cell, including 8 bairy fleſby Seeds, which are convex and 
angular. 

We have but one Species of this Genus, viz. 

Garcinia. Hort. Cliff. 182. The Mangoſtan, or 
Mangoſteen. This is the Arbor peregrina aurantio fi- 
mili fruclu. Cluf. Exot. 12. Foreign Tree with a Fruit 
like the Orange. | 

This Tree grows naturally in the Malucco Iſlands, and 
alſo in the Inland Parts of New Spain, from whence I re- 
ceived perfect Specimens, which were ſent me by Mr. 
Robert Millar, who gathered them near Tolu, but did 
not know the Tree. It riſes with an upright Stem near 
20 Feet high, ſending out many Branches on every Side, 
which are placed oppoſite by Pairs, and ſtand oblique to 
each other, and not at right Angles: the Bark of the 
Branches is ſmooth, of a gray Colour, but on the tender 
Shoots it is green, and that of the Trunk is of a darker 
Colour and full of Cracks: The Leaves are of the Spear- 
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ſhape, and are entire; they are 7 or 8 Inches long, and 
about half ſo much Breadth in the Middle, gradually 
diminiſhing to both Ends; they are of a lucid green on 
their upper Side, and of an Olive Colour on their under, 
having a prominent Mid-rib, with ſeveral ſmall Veins 
running from that to both Sides of the Leaf. The 

Flower is like that of a ſingle Roſe, compoſed of 4 

roundiſh Petals which are thick at their Baſe, but 

thinner toward their Ends; they are of a dark red Co- 

lour. The Fruit which ſucceeds the Flower is round, 

the Size of a middling Orange; the Top is covered by 

a Cap, which was the Stigma on the Top of the Style, 

and remains to the Top of the Fruit, and is indented in 

Rays to the Number of fix or ſeven, which are obtuſe. 

The Shell of the Fruit is like that of the Promegranate, 
but ſofter, thicker, and fuller of Juice; it is green at 

firſt, but changes to a dark Brown with ſome yellowiſh 

Spots; the In of the Fruit is of a Roſe Colour, 
and divided into ſeveral Parts by thin Partitions, as in 

Oranges, in which the Seeds are lodged, ſurrounded 

by a foft juicy Pulp of a delicious Flavour, partaking of 
the Strawberry and the Grape, and is eſteemed one of 

the richeſt Fruits in the World ; and the Trees natu- 

rally growing in the Form of Pyrabolas, whoſe Branches. 
are well garnithed with large ſhining green Leaves : 

They have an elegant Appearance, and afford a kindly 
Shade in hot Countries, therefore are worthy of Culti- 

vation, in all thoſe Countries where there is Warmth 

enough to ripen the Fruit. 

As there are but few of the Seeds in theſe Fruit 
which come to Perfection (for the greateſt Part of them 
are abortive) ſo moſt of thoſe which have been brought 
to Europe have failed; therefore the ſureſt Way to ob- 
tain the Plants, is to ſow their Seeds in Tubs of Earth 
in the Country, and when the Plants have obtained 
Strength, they may be brought to Europe ; but there 
ſhould be great Care taken in their Paſſage, to ſcreen 
them from Salt Water and the Spray of the Sea, as 
alſo not to give them much Water, eſpecially when 
they are in a cool or temperate Climate, for theſe- . 
Plants are very impatient of Wet. When the Plants 
arrive in Europe, they ſhould be carefully tranſplanted, 
each into a ſeparate Pot, filled with light Kitchen Gar- 
den Earth, and plunged into the Tan Bed, obſerving to 
ſhade them from the Sun till they have taken new Root; 
then they muſt be treated in the ſame Manner as other: 


tender Plants from hot Countries. 


GARDENS are diſtinguiſhed into Flower Gardens, 
Fruit Gardens, and Kitchen Gardens. The firſt, being 
deſigned for Pleaſure and Ornament, are to be placed in 
the moſt conſpicuous Parts, i. e. next to, or juſt againſt, 
the back Front of the Houſe ; the two latter being 


_ principally intended for Uſe and Service, are placed leſs 


in Sight. 

Though the Fruit ard Kitchen Gardens are here 
mentioned as two diſtin Gardens, and have by the 
French Gardeners, as alſo by ſome of our own Coun- 


trymen been contrived as ſuch, yet they are now uſu- 


ally in one; and with good Reaſon, ſince they both re- 
quire a good Soil and Expoſure, and will equally require 
to be placed out of the View of the Houſe. And as it 
will be proper to incloſe the Kitchen Garden with: 
Walls, and to ſecure the Gates, that no Perſons may 

have 
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have Acceſs to it, who have no Buſineſs in it, for the 
Sake of preſerving the Product, fo theſe Walls will an- 
ſwer the Purpoſes of both. Moreover, in the Diſpo- 
ſion ot the Kitchen Garden, when it is properly di- 
vided into Quarters, the planting of Eſpaliers of Froit 
Trees round each of the Quarters, will be of Uſe in 
ſcreening from the View the Kitchen Herbs growing in 
the Quarters; and by that Means, give an Elegancy to 
both Parts, and ſave beſides a great Expence. The only 

ObjeQion which has been made to this of any Conſe- 

uence, 15, that the Gardeners are too apt to crowd the 
Borders near the Walls with Kitchen Herbs, whereby 
the Trees are deprived of their Nouriſhment ; but this 
is in every Gentleman's Power to redreſs, by not ſuffer- 
ing the Borders to be crowded, I ſhall treat more fully 
of this under the Article of Kitchen Garden. : 

ln the Choice of a Place to plant a Garden in, the 

Situation and Expoſure of the Ground are the molt eſ- 
ſential Points to be regarded; fince, if a Failure be 
made in that Point, all the Care and Expence will in a 
Manner be loſt, | | 

In a Garden for Pleaſure, the principal Things to be 
conſidered, are, iſt, The Situation; 2dly, The Soil, 
Aſpea, or Expoſure; 3dly, Water; 4thly, Proſpect. 

iſt, Situation: This ought to be ſuch an one as is 
wholeſome, in a Place that is neither too high nor too 
low ; forif a Garden be too high, it will be expoſed to 
the Winds, which are very prejudicial to Trees; if it 
be too low, the Dampneſs and the Vermin, and veno- 
mous Creatures that breed in Ponds and marſhy Places, 
add much to their Inſalubrity. 

A Situation on a riſing Ground, or on the Side of a 
Hill, is moſt happy, eſpecially if the Ground be not too 
ſeep ; if the Slope be caſy, and in a Manner imper- 
w ceptible ; if a good deal of Level may be had near the 
Houſe ; and if it abounds with Springs of Water ; for, 
being ſheltered from the Fury of the Winds, and the 
violent Heat of the Sun, a temperate Air will be there 
enjoyed; and the Water that deſcends from the Top of 
the Hills, either from Springs or Rain, will not only 
ſupply Fountains, Canals, and Caſcades, for Ornament, 
but when it has performed it Office, will water the adja- 
cent Valleys, and render them fertile and wholeſome, if 
it be not ſuffered to ſtagnate in them. 

Indeed, if the Declivity of the Hill be too ſteep, and 
the Water too abundant, a Garden on the Side of it 
may often ſuffer, by having the Trees torn up by 
Torrents and Floods; and the Earth above tumbling 
down, the Walls may be demoliſhed, and the Walks 
ſpoiled. | 

It cannot, however, be denied, that the Situation on 
a Plain or Flat, has ſeveral Advantages that the higher 
Situation has not: Floods and Rains make no Spoil ; 
there is a continued Proſpect of Champaigns, interſect- 
ed by Rivers, Ponds, Brooks, Meadows, and Hills 
covered with Buildings or Woods; and the level Surface 
is leſs tireſome to walk on, and leſs chargeable, than 
that on the Side of a Hill; the Terrace Walks and 
Steps are not neceſſary; but the greateſt Diſadvantage of 
flat Gardens is the Want of an extenſive Proſpe&, which 
riſing Grounds afford. | 

adly, The ſecond Thing to be conſidered in chooſing 
a Plat for a Garden, is a good Earth or Soil. 
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It is ſcarce poſſible to make a fine Garden in a bad Soil: 
there are indeed Ways to meliorate Ground, but they 
are very expenſive ; and ſometimes when the Expence 
has been beſtowed of laying good Earth three Feet deep 
over the whole Surface, a whole Garden has been ruin- 
ed, notwithſtanding. the Expoſure has been ſoutherly 
and healthful, when the Roots of the Trecs have come 
to reach the natural Bottom, 

To judge of the Quality of the Soil, obſerve whether 
there be any Heath, Thiſtles, or ſuch like Weeds, 
growing ſpontaneouſly in it, for they are certain Signs 
that the Ground is poor, Like wiſe, if there be large 
Trees growing thereabouts, obſerve whether they grow 
crooked, ill ſhapped, and grubby, and of a faded green, 
and full of Moſs, or infeſted with Vermin; if fo, the 
Place is to be rejected: But, on the contrary, if it be 
covered with good Graſs fit for Paſture, then you may 
be encouraged to try the Depth of the Soil. 

To know this, dig Holes in ſeveral Places fix Feet 
wide and four Feet deep; if you find three Feet of 
good Earth it will do well, but leſs than two will not be 
{ufficient. 

The Quality of good Ground is neither to be ſtony, 
nor too hard to work ; neither too dry nor too moiſt ; 


nor too ſandy and light, or too ſtrong and clayey, which 


is the worſt of all for Gardens, 

3dly, The third Requiſite is Water. The Want of 
this is one of the greateſt Inconveniences that can attend 
a Garden, and will bring a certain Mortality upon what- 
ever is planted in it, eſpecially in the greater Droughts 
that often happen in a dry Situation in Summer; beſides 
the Uſefulneſs of it in fine Gardens, for making Fet- 
d'Eau, Canals, ' Caſcades, &c, which are the greateſt 
Ornaments of a Garden. | 

4thly, The fourth Thing required in a good Situation 
is, the View and Proſpect of a fine Country; and though 
this is not ſo abſolutely neceſſary as Water, et it is 
one of the moſt agreeable Beauties of a fine Garden: 
Beſides, if a Garden be planted in a low Place that is 
buried, as I may ſay, and has no Kind of Proſpect, it 
will be not only diſagreeable but unwholeſome, by being 
too much ſhaded and obſcured ; as the Trees will rather 
retain inſalubrious Damps, than communicate the re- 
freſhing Air, ſo purifying to vegetable Nature. 

In ſhort, a Garden neceſſarily requires (beſides the 
Care of the Gardener) the Sun, a good Soil, a full, or 
at leaſt an open Proſpect, and Water, the laſt above all 
and it would be egregious Folly to plant a Garden, where 
any of theſe are wanting. | 


1 1 
Of the Deſigning or Manner of Laying out a Pleaſure 
1285 Garden. 


The Area of a handſome Garden may take up thirty 

or forty Acres, not more. | 

And as for the Diſpoſition and Diſtribution of this 
Garden, the following Directions may be obſerved. 

1ſt, There ought always to be a Deſcent from the 
Houſe to the Garden not fewer than three Steps,” but if 
there are ſix or ſeven it will be better. This Elevation 
of the Building will make it more dry and wholeſome, 
alſo from the Head of theſe Steps there will be a farther 
Proſpect or View of the Garden. 


In a fine Garden, the firſt 'Thing that ſhould m_— 
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itſelf to the Sight, ſhould be an open Lawn of Graſs, 
which, in Size, ſhould be proportionable to the Gar- 
den; in a large Garden, it ſhould not be leſs than fix 
or eight Acres; but in middling or ſmall Gardens, the 
Width of it ſhould be conſiderably more than the Front 
of the Houſe; and if the Depth be one Half more than 
the Width, it will have a better Effect. The Figure 
of this Lawn need not be regular, and if on the Sides 
there are Trees planted irregularly, by Way of open 
Grove, ſome of which may be planted forwarder upon 
the Lawn than the others, whereby the Regularity of 
the Lawn will be broken, it will render it more like 
Nature, the Beauties of which ſhould always be ſtudied 
in the laying out and planting of Gardens ; for the 


. nearer theſe Gerdens approach to Nature, the longer 


they will pleaſe ; for what is a Garden, but a natural 
Spot of Ground dreſſed and properly ornamented ? 
There are thoſe who have erred in copying what 
they call Nature, as much as thoſe who have drawn a 
whole Garden into ſtrait Lines, great Alleys, Stars, 
Oc. by bringing the rougheſt and moſt deformed Part 
of Nature, into their Compoſitions of Gardens : As 
for Inſtance, where the Ground has been naturally le- 
vel, they have, at great Expence, made Hollows and 
raiſed Mole Hills; fo that the Turf has been ren- 
dered not only more unpleaſant to walk upon, but much 
worſe to keep : And after all the Pains that have been 
taken to ape Nature, the whole is as eaſily diſcovered to 
be the Work of Art, as the ſtiffeſt Slopes and the moſt 
finiſhed Parterres. 

The great Art in laying out Gardens, is to adapt 
the ſeveral Parts to the natural Poſition of the Ground, 


ſo as to have as little Earth to remove as poſſible ; for 


this is often one of the greateſt Expences in making 
Gardens ; and it may with Truth be affirmed, that 
where-ever this has been practiſed, nine Times in ten 
it has proved for the wotſe ; ſo that if inſtead of level- 
ling Hills to form large Terraces, ſtiff Slopes, and even 
Parterres, as has been too often practiſed; or the ſink- 
ing of Hollows, and raiſing Hills, as hath by others 
been done; if the Surface of the Ground had only 


been ſmoothed and well turfed, it would have had a 


much better Effect, and been more generally approved 
than the greateſt Number of theſe Gardens, which 
have been made with an infinite Expence both of Time 
and Money. 

The next Thing to be obſerved is, to contrive a dry 
Walk, which ſhould lead quite round the whole Gar- 
den; for as Gardens are deſigned to — the Exer- 
ciſe of Walking, the greater the Extent of this dry 
Walk, the better it will anſwer the Intent; ſince in bad 
Weather, or in dewy Mornings and Evenings, when 
the Fields are unpleaſant or unſafe to walk over, theſe 
dry Walks in Gardens become uſeſul and pleaſant ; and 
ſuch Walks, if laid either with Gravel or Sand, may 
lead through the different Plantations, gently winding 
about in an eaſy natural Way, which will be more a- 
greeable than thoſe -long ſtrait Walks, which are too 
trequently ſeen in Gardens. 

But as the Taſte of deſigning Gardens has of late al- 
tered from the former Method, there are many Perſons 
ho have gone into the oppoſite Extreme; and in the 


forming of what they term Serpentine Walks, have twilt- 
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ed them about in ſo- many ſhort Turns, as to render 
it very diſagreeable to walk on them; and at the 
ſame Time they ſtrike the Sight with as much Stiff. 
neſs and Appearance of Art, as any of the Methods 
formerly practiſed. In ſhort, the fewer Turns there 
are in theſe Walks, and the more they are concealed, 
the better they will pleaſe; and yet the Turns being 
eaſy, and at great Diſtances, will take off all the Ap- 
pearance of Straitneſs. And here let me obſerve, that 
there can be no better, or more eaſy or natural Method 


of laying out theſe Walks, than by tracing the eaſy 


Turns made on a Road, where it bends by the Track 
of the Coach Wheels. 

Theſe Walks ſhould be ſo contrived, as to lead into 
Shade as ſoon as poſſible ; as alſo into ſome Plantations 
of Shrubs, where Perſons may walk in private, and be 
ſheltered from the Wind ; for no Garden can be pleaſing, 
where there is Want of Shade and Shelter. 

Another Thing abſolutely neceſſary is, where the 
Boundaries of the Garden are fenced with Walls or 
Pales, they ſhould be hid by Plantations of flowering 
Shrubs, intermixed with Laurels, and ſome other Ever- 
greens, which will have a good Effect, and at the ſame 
Time conceal the Fences, which are diſagreeable, when 
left naked and expoſed to the Sight. 

In Situations where there is a good Supply of Water, 
the Deſigner has Room for adding one of the greateſt 
Beauties to the Garden, eſpecially if it will admit of a 
conſtant Stream; for in ſuch Places, if the Water is 
properly conducted through the Garden, it will afford 
infinite Pleaſure; for although theſe Streams may not 
be ſufficient to ſupply a large Suface, yet if theſe nar- 
row Rivulets are judiciouſly led about the Garden, they 
will have a better Effect than many of the large ſtag- 


nating Ponds or Canals, fo —_— made in large 


Gardens ; for where theſe Pieces of Water are large, 
if all the Boundaries can be ſeen from one Point of 
View, they cannot be eſteemed by Perſons of Judg- 
ment; and frequently theſe ſtanding Waters are brought 
ſo near the Houſe, as to render the Air damp and un- 
healthy; and many Times they are fo ſituated, as to 
occaſion this Inconvenience, ard at the ſame Time are 
not ſeen to any Advaniage from the Houſe. 

Where Wilderneſſes are intended, theſe ſhould not 
be cut into Stars or other ridiculous Figures, nor formed 
into Mazes or Labyrinths, which in a great Deſign is 
trifling, but the Walks ſhould be noble, and ſhaded b 
tall Trees; and the Spaces of the Quarters planted wit 
flowering Shrubs and Ever-greens, whereby they will be 
rendered pleaſant at all Seaſons of the Year ; and if 
there are hardy Sorts of Flowers (which will thrive with 
little Care) ſcattered about near the Sides of the Walks, 
they will have a very good Effect, in making a Variety 
of natural Beauties almoſt through the Year. 

The Situation of theſe Wilderneſſes ſhould not be too 
near the Houſe, leſt they ſhould occaſion Damps; there- 
fore it is much better to contrive ſome open Groves, 
through which there may be a Communication under 
Shade, from the Hou to theſe Wildernefſes ; which 
are much the beſt when they are planted at the fartheſt 
Part of the Garden, provided they do not obſtruct the 
View of fine Objects. | 

Buildings are alſo very grout Ornaments to a Garden, 
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if they are well deſigned and properly placed; but the 
modern Taſte of crowding Gardens with large »uſeleſs 
Buildings, I preſume to think is cenſurable, with Regard 
as well io Propricty as Expence, 

Statues and Vaſes are alſo very beautiful Objects, but 
theſe ſhould by no means be placed too near each other; 
for when ſeveral of them appear at once, they fill and 
confound the Eye, and loſe the beautiful Effect which 
they would have, if now and then one properly ſituated, 
engages the Sight, | 

What an Expence might be ſpared and applied to 
nobler Purpoſes, if Nature only were to be cultivated, 
if Simplicity were ſtudied in this delightful Art, rather 
than Ofteniation ! For any Thing may be ſaid to be 
more of Nature, than what we miſcall Grandeur. 

Fountains are alſo very ornamental to a Garden, if 
they are magnificently built, and where a conſtant Sup- 
ply of, Water can be obtained ; but if they are meanly 
erected, or have not Water to keep them conſtantly run- 
ning, they ſhould never be introduced into Gardens, for 
nothing can be more ridiculous than to ſee a dry Foun- 
tain ; which, perhaps, at a great Expence, may have 
Water forced up, to ſupply it for an Hour or two, and 
no more; and this, perhaps, not in dry Seaſons, when 
there is a gencral Scarcity of Water. 

The {ſame may alſo be obſerved of Caſcades, and 
other Falls of Water, which ought never to be contrived 
in Gardens, where there cannot be a conſtant Run of 
Water; but where the Situation of a Garden is ſo happy, 
as to be naturally ſupplied with Water, theſe Falls and 
Jets d' Eau, may be rendered very great Beauties, eſpe- 


cially if they are well deſigned, and not made in the low - 


mean Taſte, in which too many of thoſe now in being 
appear, where the Water is made to fall over a Parcel of 
regular Steps of Stone; but the Fall ſhould be in one 
Sheet from Top to Bottom, where ſhould be placed 
many large reughStones to break and diſperſe the Water, 
and to increaſe the Noiſe of the Fall. 

Where the Ground is naturally uneven, and has gentle 
Riſes ard Falls, theſe may be fo humoured in laying out 
the Ground, as to be rendered very great Beauties; but 
theſe Inequalities of the Ground muſt by no Means be 
cut into regular ſtiff Slopes, nor Amphitheatres, as has 
been tco much the Practice: But if the Knolls are pro- 
perly planted with Clumps of Trees or Shrubs, and the 
floping Sides ſmoothed and left in their natural Poſition, 
they will have a much better Effect, than can be given 
them by all the regular Angles, Lines, and flat Slopes, 
which have been till of late, introduced by all the De- 
ſigners of Gardens. | 
_ The Taſte in laying out Gardens has uy altered, 

und has been as greatly improved in England, in the 
Compaſs of a few Years; for, with the Revolution, 
the Dutch "Caſte of laying out Gardens was introduced, 
which conſiſted of little more than Flower Borders laid 
cut in ſeveral Scrolls of Box Work, clipped Ever-greens, 
and ſuch low expenſive Things; as alſo the Walling 
round, and dividing the ſeveral Parts of Gardens by croſs 
Walls; fo that a Garden conſiſting of eight or ten Acres, 
was generally divided by Brick Walls, into three or four 
ſeparate Gardens; and theſe were reduced to exact Le- 
vels, having many Gravel Walks, and the Borders on 

each Side crowded with clipped Trees and.ever-green 
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Hedges, dividing theſe ſmall Incloſures again; fo that . 
the firſt making and planting of theſe ſmall Gardens was 


attended with a greater Expence, as was the keeping of 


them afterward, than Gardens of ſix Times the Extent, 
when deſigned after Nature. | 

Whether this Taſte ſo univerſally prevailed in Eng- 
land, in Complaiſance to his. Majeſty King William, or 
was owing to the low grovelling Tatte of thoſe Perſons, 
who had the deſigning of moſt of the Engliſh Gardens, 
it is difficult to determine; but it is very certain, that 
the Gentlemen, at that Time, attended very little 
themſelves to the Diſpoſition of their Gardens, but 
were contented to leave the whole DireQion of them 
to Perſons of the meaneſt Talents that ever profeſled 
the Art; ſo that ſoon after, when another Taſte pre- 
vailed, theſe Gardens were almoſt totally demoliſhed, 
and it would have been well, if a good, that is to ſay, a 
natural Taſte had ſucceeded to the other; but this was 
not the Caſe, for though a more open and extenſive 
Way of laying out Gardens was introduced, yet this was 
little more than copying after the French, whoſe Taſte 
was in making long Avenues, ſtrait Walks, ſtiff regu- 
lar Slopes, Cabinets, Fret Work, tall Hedges cut into 
various Shapes, Fets d'Eau, Fountains, c. ſo that 
there was little of Nature ſtudied ; but, on the con- 
trary, all the geometrical Figures introduced in Wilder- 
neſs Work, as alſo in the — and other Com- 
partments of the Garden; nor is it ſo much to be won- 
dered at, that this Taſte prevailed in France, when the 
Deſigns of all the principal Gardens there were formed 
by Architects, who were as ſtudious to have the Sym- 
metry of the oppoſite, or correſponding Part of the 
Garden, as exact as the Apartments of a Habitation ; 
nor has Length of Time, nor the Improvements already 
made in other Countries, amended their Taſte, or con- 
vinced them of its Abſurdity. | 

As the Gardens of Verſailles, Marli, and others, were 
extolled for their Magnificence, ſo the Plans of them 
were almoſt univerſally copied ; the Deſigners or Imi- 
tators rather, only varying the Parts according to the St- 
tuation or Figure of the Ground; and this was practiſed 
for ſeveral Years, at a Time, when great Sums of Mo- 
ney were expended in Gardens, which might have ren- 
dered this Country the moſt beautiful of any in Zurope, 
had a natural Taſte then prevailed in the deſigning of 
Gardens, which is the more to be lamented, as the Plan- 
tations then made, have been many of them rooted out, 
to make Way for the Alterations and Improvements 


. which have been ſince introduced. 


Many Perſons, I am ſenſible, will have it, that, in 
the Deſigns of Gardens, the Taſte ſhould alter from 
Time to Time as much as the Faſhion of Apparel; but 
theſe cannot be Perſons of Judgment, for wherever 
there are natural Beauties in a Country, they will always 
pleaſe Perſons of real Knowledge; and frequently it is 
obſerved, that Perſons of but little Skill in the Art of, 
Gardening, are ſtrack with thefe Beauties without know- 
ing the Cauſe ; therefore where the beautiful Parts of 
Nature are juſty imitated in Gardens, they will always 
be approved by judicious Perſons, let the Taſte of Gar- 
dening alter as it will. | 


When Trees have been long growing in a Garden, 
nothing can be more diſagreeable than to have them de- 


ſtroyed, 


to ha. 
Pieces 
ought 

to cro' 
Whol, 


a large 
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ſtroyed, to alter the Garden according to the Faſhion of 


the Time, becauſe it requires much Time to bring up 
Trees to ſuch Height as to afford Shade and Shelter; 
and, as Time is precious, ſo, where the Diſpoſition of 
the Garden is altered, there ſhould be great Attention 

iven to the Preſervation of all the good Trees, where- 
ever they can be either uſeful or ornamental. 

There is another eſſential Part of Gardening, which 
cannot be too much conſidered by Perſons who deſign 
Gardens, which is that of adapting the ſeveral Sorts of 
Trees and Shrubs to the Situation and Soil of the Gar- 
den, as alſo to allow the Trees a proper Share of Room; 
but, however neceſſary this will appear, yet very few 
Perſons have made this their Study, inſomuch that when 
one views many modern Gerdens, and fees the great 
Number of Trees and Shrubs, which are crowded into 
them, one would be induced to believe, that private In- 
tereſt has had a greater Influence, than any other Mo- 
tive, with the Deſigners. Indeed this Fault may often 
be aſcribed to the Maſter, who, perhaps, is too much 
in Haſte for Shade and Shelter; ſo will have three or 
four Times the Number of Trees and Shrubs planted 
as ſhould have been, or that can remain long without 
Injury, where the Plantations ſucceed ; and to this over 
Haſte are owing the miſerable Plantations of large Trees, 
ſo often ſeen in Gardens and Parks, where Trees of all 
Sorts, and of any Age, are taken out of Woods, Hedge 
Rows, &c. and removed at a great Expence to ſtand 
and decay annually, till they become ſo many dead 
Sticks, than which nothing can be a more diſagreeable 
Sight to the Owner, who, after an ExpeQation for ſe- 
veral Years, attended with an Expence of Watering, 
Digging, and Cleaning, finds himſelf under a Neceſſity 
either of replanting, or giving up the Thoughts of 
having any. Numbers of Perſons have indeed amuſed 
themſelves with the Hopes of Succeſs, by ſeeing theſe 
new planted Trees put out Branches for a Year or two 
which they generally do; but in three or four Years 
aſter, inſtead of making a Progreſs, they begin to de- 
cay at the Top, and continue fo to do gradually, until 
they quite periſh, which, perhaps, may not happen in 
eight or ten Years, eſpecially it no ſevere Winter, or 
very dry Summer, intervenes, either of which generally 
proves fatal to theſe Plantations ; ſo that Perſons may 
be led on with Hopes, for ſo many Years, in the beſt 
Part of their Lives, when there is a Certainty of their 
failing, or at leaſt of their never increaſing in Size; but 
of this I ſhall treat more fully under the Article of Plant- 
ing, and ſhall proceed. 

In the Buſineſs of Deſigns, a mean and pitiful Man- 
ner ſhould be ſludiouſly avoided, and the Aim ſhould 
be always at that which is noble and great, not to bring 
too many little Things into a Garden, nor to make 
ſmall Pieces of Water, narrow Walks, Oc. eſpecially 
in large Gardens, for it is much better to have a few 
great Things, than four Times the Number of ſmall 
ones, which are. trifling. In ſmall Gardens there is 
more Excuſe for this, nor indeed, would it be right, 
to have either large Lawns, broad Walks, or large 
Pieces of Water in ſuch; but yet even in theſe there 
ought to be a Medium, and Perſons ſhould never attempt 
to crowd too many Things into theſe, whereby the 
Whole will appear only as a mean and triſling Model of 
a large Garden. 
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Before the Deſian of a Garden is entered upon, it 
ought to be conſidered, what it will be in twenty or 
thirty Years 'Time, when the Trees and Shrubs are 

rown up, and ſpread ; for it often happens, that a De- 
ign, which looks handſome when it is firſt planted, and 
in good Proportion, in Proceſs of Time becomes fo 
ſmall and ridiculous, that there is a Neceſſity either of 
altering, or totally deſtroying it. . 

The general Diſtribution of a Garden, and of its 
Parts, ought to be accommodated to the different Situa- 
tions of the Ground, for a Deſign may be very proper 
for a Garden on a perfect Level, which will by no 
Means do for one where there are great Inequalities in 


the Ground; ſo that as I have before intimated, the. 


great Art of Deſigning is, in properly adapting the De- 
ſign to the Situation, and contriving to ſave the Expence 
of removing Earth, to humour the Inequalities of the 
Ground, to proportion the Number and Sorts of Trees 
and Shrubs to each Part of the Garden, and to ſhut out, 
from the View of the Gardens, no ObjeQs that may 
become ornamental, 

[There are, beſides theſe, many other Rules relating 
to the Proportions, Conformity, and Diſpoſition of the 
different Parts and Ornaments of Gardens, of which 
more may be ſeen under their ſeveral Articles. 

GARIDELLA. Tourn. Infl. R. H. 65 5. Tab. 450. 
Lin. Gen.- Plant. 507. [So named in Honour of Dr. 
Garidel, Profeſſor of Phyſick, at Aix, in Provence.] 

The Cbaradters are, 

The Flower bath a — oblong ered Empalement of five 
Leaves, it bath no Petals, but five oblong equal Netia- 
rums occupy their Place ; theſe are bilabiate. The outer 
Part of the under Lip is bind and plain; the interior Part 
of the upper Lip is ſhort and ſingle. The Flower bath 
eight or ten Awl-ſhaped Stamina, whith are ſhorter than 
the Empalement, and are terminated by obtuſe ere Sum- 
mits. In the Center it ſituated three Germina, which are 
oblong, compreſſed, and ſharp pointed, having no Styles, 
but crowned by ſimple Stigmas ; theſe become three oblong 


- compreſſed Capſules with tra Valves, inclofing ſeverat 


ſmall Seeds. 
We know but one Species of this Genus, viz. 

GARIDELLA. Hort. Cliff. 110. This is the Garidella 
feoliis tenuiſſime diviſit. Tourn. Garidella with very nar- 
row divided Leaves, and the Nigella Cretica folio Fæ- 
niculi. C. B. P. 146. Fennel Flower of Crete with a 
Fennel Leaf. 

This Plant is very near akin to the Nigella, or Fennel 
Flower; it grows wild in Candia, and on Mount Balduc, 
in /taly, alſo in Provence, where it was diſcovered by Dr. 
Garidel, who ſent the Seeds to Dr. Tournefort, for the 
Royal Garden at Paris. 

This is an annual Plant, which riſes with an upright 
Stalk, dividing into ſeveral flender Branches, which are 
garniſhed at their Joints with very ſlender Leaves like 
thoſe of Fennel. The Stalks are terminated by one 
ſmall Flower of a whitiſh Colour, which is ſucceeded 
by 3 Capſules, each containing 2 or 3 ſmall Seeds. It 
flowers in June and Fuly, and the Seeds ripen in Septem- 
ber. It is propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown 
in Autumn, on a Bed, or Border of light freſh Earth, 
where the Plants are deſigned to remain (lor they ſel- 
dom thrive, if tranſplanted) ; when the Plants are come 
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up, they muſt be carefully cleared from Weeds, and 
where they are too cloſe, they muſt be thinned, leaving 
them about four or five Inches apart ; as they grow up, 
they mult conſtantly be kept clear from Weeds, which, 
if ſuffered to grow amongſt the Plants, will ſoon over- 
bear and deſtroy them; this is all the Culture they re- 
quire, and if the Seeds are permitted to ſcatter, the 
Plants will come up without any farther Care. 
GENERATION is, by Naturaliſts, defined to be 
the Act of procreating and producing a Thing which 
before was not; or, according to the Schoolmen, it is 


the total Change or Converſion of a Body into a new 


one, which retains no ſenſible Part or Mark of its former 


State. - 


Generation is more immediately underſtood- of Ani- 
mal and Vegetable Bodies from Seed, or the Coition 
of others of different Sexes, but of the ſame Genus or 


Kind. 


The Generation of Plants bears a cloſe Analogy to 
that of ſome Animals, eſpecially ſuch as want local Mo- 
tion, as Muſſels, and other immoveable Shell Fiſh, which 
are Hermaphrodite, and contain both the male and fe- 
male Organs of Generation. 

The Flower of a Plant is found to be the Pudendum, 
or principal Organ of Generation; but the Uſe of ſo 
much Mechaniſm, and ſo many Parts, has been but little 
known till of late Years. 5 5 

The Flower of a Lily conſiſts of fix Petala, or Flower 
Leaves, from the Bottom of which, in the Middle, a- 
riſes a Kind of Tube, called, by Tournefort, the Piſtil- 
lum, and by Dr. Linneus the Style; this reſts upon the 
Germen, which is the female Organ of Generation ; 
round this are placed pretty fine Threads, called the 
Stamina, or Filaments ; theſe Stamina ariſe likewiſe 
from the Bottom of the Flower, and terminate at the 


Top im little Summits, called by ſome Apices, which are 


replete with a fine Duſt, called Farina; theſe are the 
male Organs of Plants. 

This is the general Structure of the Flowers of Plants, 
although they are infinite Ways diverſified, and to ſuch 
a Degree, that ſome have no ſenſible Piſtil, and others 
want the Stamina; others again have the Stamina, but 
want the Apices, and ſome Plants exceed all others in 


this, that they have no viſible Flowers; but if it be al- 


lowed, that this before-mentioned is the moſt common 
Structure of Flowers, it will follow, that theſe Parts 
that ſeem wanting are uſually only leſs apparent, or are 
ſiuuated in different Plants, or in different Parts of the 
ſame Plant. 

The Fruit is uſually at the Baſe of the Piſtillum, ſo 
that, when the Piſtillum falls with the reſt of the Flow- 
er, the Fruit appears in the Stead of it, but oftentimes 
the Piſtillum is the Fruit itſelf, but ſtill they have both 
the ſame Situation in the Center of the Flower, and the 
Petala, or Flower Leaves, which are diſpoſed around 
the little Embryo, ſeem to be deſigned only to prepare a 
fine Juice in the little Veſſels, for the — of it 


during the little Time that they laſt, and it requires; 
but ſome ſuppoſe the chief Uſe of them to be to defend 


the Piſtillum, Ec. 

The Apices of the Stamina are ſmall Capſulæ, or 
Bags, full of a Farina, or Duſt, which falls out when 
the Capſula grows ripe, and burſts. | | 
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Monſ. Teurnefort ſuppoſed this Duſt to be only an Ex- 


crement of the Food of the Fruit, and the Stamina to 
be nothing but excretory Ducts, which filtrated this uſe- 
leſs Matter, and thus diſcharged the Embryo; but Mr. 
Morland, Mr. Geoffroy, and others, find nobler Uſes for 
this Duſt; on their Principle the Stamina, with the A- 
pices and Farina, make the male Part of the Plant, and 
the Piſtil, the female. 

Mr. Morland ſays, It hath been long ago obſerved, 
that there is in every particular Seed a ſeminal Plant 
conveniently lodged between the two Lobes, which con- 
ſtitute the Bulk of the Seed, and are deſigned for the 
firſt Nouriſhment of the tender Plant. 

But the admirable Dr. Grew, to whoſe generous In- 
duſtry, and happy Sagacity, we are indebted for the 
beſt Improvements of this Part of Knowledge, is the 
only Author I can find, who hath obſerved that the 
Farina, or fine Powder, which is, at its proper Seaſon, 
ſhed out of thoſe Thece, or Apices ſeminiformes [i. e. 
Seed-forming Caſes], which grow at the Top of the 
Stamina, doth ſome Way pertorm the Office of male 
Sperm. But herein, I think, he falls ſhort, in that he 
ſuppoſes them only to drop upon the Outſide, or Ute- 
rus, or Vaſculum ſeminale, and to impregnate the in- 
cluded Seed by ſome ſpirituous Emanations, or energeti- 
cal Impreſs. 

That which is now ſubjected to the Diſquiſitions and 
Cenſure of ſuch whoſe exquiſite Skill doth conſtitute 
them Judges of ſuch Performances, is, Whether it may 
not be more proper to ſuppoſe, that the Seeds which 
are lodged in the proper Involucra, are at the firſt un- 
impregnated Ova (or Eggs) as of Animals; that this 
Farina is a Congeries of ſeminal Plants, one of which 
muſt be conveyed into every Ovum before it can become 
prolifick ; that the Stylus, in Mr. Ray's Language, or 
the upper Part of the Piſtillum, in Mr. Tournefort's, is 
a Tube deſigned to convey theſe ſeminal Plants into their 
Neſts in the Ova; that there is ſo vaſt a Proviſion made, 
becauſe of the Odds there are, whether one, of ſo many, 
ſhall ever find its Way into, and through ſo narrow a 
Conveyance. 

To make this Suppoſition the more credible, I ſhall 
lay down the Obſervations I have made upon the Situa- 
tion of theſe Stamina, and the Stylus, in ſome few 
Species of Plants. 

Firſt, in the Corona Imperialis, where the Uterus, or 
Vaſculum ſeminale of the Plant ſtands upon the Center 
of the Flower; and from the Top of this ariſeth the 
Stylus, the Vaſculum ſeminale and Stylus together repre- 
ſenting a Piſtillum. | 

Round this are placed ſix Stamina z upon the Ends of 
each of theſe are Apices, ſo artfully fixed, that they 
turn every Way with the leaſt Wind, being in Height 
almoſt equal to the Stylus about which they play, and 
which in this Plant is manifeſtly open at the Top, as it is 
hollow ail the Way ; to which we muſt add, that upon 
the Top of the Stylus there is a ſort of Tuft, conſiſting 
of pinguid Villi, which I imagined to be placed there to 
catch and detain the Farina, as it flies out of the Thece ; 


from hence, I ſuppoſe, the Wind fhakes it down the 


Tube, till it reach the Vaſculum feminale. 
In the Caprifelium, or Honeyſuckle, there riſes a Sty- 
lus from the Rudiments of a Berry, into which * in- 
rted, 
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the Middle of which Flower are ſent forth ſeveral Sta- 
mina, that ſhed their Farina out of the Caſes upon the 
Orifice of the Stylus, which, in this Plant, is villous, 
or tufted, upon the ſame Account as in the former. 

In Allium, or common Garlick, there ariſes a tricoc- 
cous Uterus, or Seed Veſſel; in the Center of which is 
inſerted a ſhort Stylus, not ſo high as the Apices, which 
thus over topping it, have the Opportunity of ſheding their 
Globules into an Orifice more eaſily ; for which Reaſon, 
I can diſcern no Tuft upon this (as in the former) to in- 
ſure their Entrance, that being provided for by its Situa- 
tion juſt under them. 

The Reader, | hope, will excuſe me, if I preſent him 
now with ſome ſuch Reaſonings or Reflections as the 
foregoing Account doth ſuggeſt, and will ſupport ; and 
I cannot but hope to perſuade thoſe that are candid, that 
I have aſſigned to the ſeveral Parts of the Flowers I have 
mentioned, their true and real Uſe. | 

For nothing can be more-natural, than to conclude, 
that where a fine Powder is curiouſly prepared, care- 
fully repoſited and ſhed abroad at a peculiar Seaſon, 
there there is a Tube fo placed as to be fit to receive 
it, and ſuch Care in diſpoſing this Tube, where it doth 
not lie directly under the Caſes that ſhed the Powder, 
it hath a particular Apparatus at the End, to inſure its 
Entrance. 

Nothing can be more genuinely deduced from any 
Premiſes, than it may from this, that this Powder, or 
ſome of it, was deſigned to enter this Tube. If theſe 
Stamina had been only excretory Ducts, as has been hi- 
therto ſuppoſed, to ſeparate the groſſer Parts, and leave 
the Juice deſigned for the Nouriſhment of the Seed 
more referved, what Need was there to lodge theſe Ex- 
crements in ſuch curious Repoſitories ? they would have 
been conveyed any where, rather than where there was 
ſo much Danger of their droping into the Seed Veſſel 


again, as there is here. 


ſerted, to the Top of the monopetalous Flower; from 


Again: The Tube, over the Mouth of which they. 


are ſhed, and into which they enter, leads always directly 
into the Seed Veſlel. . 

To which we muſt add, that the Tube always begins 
to die when theſe Thecz areemptied of their mance ; 
if they laſt any longer, it is only whilſt the Globules, 
which enter at their Orifice, may be ſuppoſed to have 
finiſhed their Paſſage. Now, can we expect a more con- 
— Proof of theſe Tubes being deſigned to convey 
theſe Globules, than that they wither when there are 
not more Globules to convey. 

If I could now ſhew, that the Ova, or unimpregnat- 
ed Seeds, are ever to be obſerved without this ſeminal 
Plant, the Proof would ariſe to a Demonſtration ; but 
having not been ſo happy as to obſerve this, I ſhall con- 
tent myſelf at preſent with ſuggeſting, that hence one 
would conclude, that the Petala of the Flower were ra- 
ther deſigned to ſever ſuperfluous Juices from what was 
left to aſcend in the Stamina, than the Stamina to per- 
form this Office, either for them, or the unimpregnat- 
ed Semina, and obſerve the Analogy between animal 
and vegetable Generation, as far as was neceſfary there 
ſhould be an Agreement between them. I ſhall recom- 
mend the Enquiry to thoſe Gentlemen who are Maſters 
of the beſt Microſcopes, and Addreſs in uſing them; 
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though, in the mean Time, I have made ſome Steps 
toward a Proof of this Sort, and have met with 
ſome ſuch Hints, as make me not deſpair of being 
able, in a ſhort Time, to give the World even this 
Satisfaction. ä 

For, not to inſiſt upon this, that the ſeminal Plant 
always lies in that Part of the Seed which is always 
neareſt to the Inſertion of this Stylus, or ſome Propa- 
=_ of it into the Seed Veſſels, I have diſcovered in 

ans, Peas, and Phaſeols, juſt under one End of that 
we call the Eye, a manifeſt Perforation (diſcernable by 
the groſſer Sort of magnifying Glaſſes), which leads di- 
realy to the ſeminal Plant, and at which I ſuppoſe the 
ſeminal Plant did enter, and, | am apt. to think, the 
Beans or Peas that do not thrive well, may be found de- 
ſtitute of it. 

But I muſt now proceed to deſcribe fome other Plants, 
whereby it will appear, that there is a particular Care 
always exerciſed to convey this Powder, ſo often men- 
tioned, into a Tube, which may convey it to the Ova. 

Now, in leguminous Plants, if we carefully take off 
the Petala of the Flower, we ſhall diſcover the Pod, or 
Siliqua, cloſely covered with an involving Membrane, 
which, about the Top, ſeparates into nine Stamina, each 
fraught with its Quantity of Farina, and theſe Stamina 
cloſely adhere to the Style, which is obſervable at the 
End of that Tube, which here alſo leads directly to 
Pod; it ſtands not upright, indeed, but fo bent, as to 
make near a right Angle with it. 

In Roſes there ſtands a Column, conſiſting of many 
Tubes cloſely clung together, though eaſily ſeparable, 
each leading to their particular Cell, the Stamina in a 
great Number placed all round about. | 

In Titbymalus, or Spurge, there riſes a Tricoccous 
Veſſel, that, whilſt it is ſmall, and not eaſily diſcern- 
able, lies at the Bottom till it is impregnated, but af- 
terwards grows up, and ſtands ſo high upon a tall 
Pedicle of its own, as would tempt one to think, that 
there were to be no Communion betwixt this and the 
Apices. 

In the Strawberries and Raſpberries, the Hairs which 
grow upon the ripe Fruit (which I ſuppoſe, may be ſur- 
priſing to ſome,) are ſo many Tubes leading each to 
their particular Seed, and therefore we may obſerve, that 
in the firſt Opening of the Flower there ſtands a Ring 
of Stamina, within the Petala, and the whole inward 
Area appears like a little Wood of theſe Hairs or Pulp, 
which, when they have received and conveyed their Glo. 
bules, the Seeds ſwell, and riſe in a carneous Pulp. Thus 
far Mr. Morland. . 

We may obſerve a Veſſel at the Bottom of the Piſti} 
of the Lily, which Veſſel we may call the Uterus, or 
Womb, in which are three Ovaries filled with litile 
Eggs, or Rudiments of Seed found in the Ovaria, 
which always decay, and come to nothing, unleſs im- 
pregnated with the Farina of the fame Plant, or ſome 
other of the ſame Kind; the Stamina alſo ſerve for 
the Conveyance of the male Seed of the Plant to be 
perfected in the Apices, which, when ripe, burſt forth 
in little Particles like Duſt; ſome of them fall into 
the Orifice of the Piſtil, and are either conveyed thence | 
into the Utricle, to fecundify the female Ova, or lodged 
in the Piſtil, where, by their magnetick Virtue, they 

draw 
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draw the Noutiſument from the other Parts of the Plant 
into the Embryos ,of the Fruit, making them ſwell, 
grow, Ac. x 

In Flowers that turn down, as. the Cyclamen, and 
the Imperial Crown, the Piſtil is much longer than the 
Stamina, that the Duſt may fall from their Apices in 
ſufficient Quantities on the Piſtil, for the Buſineſs of 
Impregnation. 

Mr. Geoffroy aſſures us, That in all the Obſervations 

- he had made, the cutting off the Piſtil before it could be 
* impregnated by the Farina, actually rendered the Plant 
barren for that Seaſon, and the Fruit abortive. 

In many Kinds of Plants, as the Oak, Pine, Willow, 
Sc. the Flowers, Mr. Geoffrey obſerves, have their Sta- 
mina and Apices, whoſe Farina may eafily impregnate 
the Rudiments of the Fruit, which are not far off. 

Indeed there is ſome Difficulty in reconciling this 
Syſtem with a certain Species of Plants, which bear 
Flowers without Fruit; and another Species of the ſame 
Kind and Denomination, which bear Fruit without 
Flowers; ſuch are the Palm, Hemp, Hop, Poplar, &c. 
which are hence diſtinguiſhed into male and female; for 
how ſhould the Farina of the male. here, come to- im- 
pregnate Tor Ova of the female? 

This Difficulty Mr, Geoffroy ſolves, by ſuppoſing the 
Wind to be the Vehicle — 1 Duſt to 
the female Uterus, which is confirmed by an Inſtance of 
Fovianus Pontanus, of a ſingle female Palm Tree grow- 
ing in a Foreſt, which never bore Fruit, till, having ri- 
ſen above the other-Trees of the Foreſt, and being then 
1n a Condition to receive the Farina of the male by the 
Wind, it began to bear Fruit in Abundance. 

As to the Manner wherein the Farina fecundifies, Mr. 
| Geeffrey advances two Opinions: lis 

irſt, That the Farina being always found of a ſul- 
phureous Compoſition, and full of ſubtil and penetrating 
Parts (as appears from its ſprightly Odour,) which, fal- 
ling on the Piſtils of the Flowers, there reſolves, and the 
ſubtileſt Parts of it, penetrating the Subſtance of the 
Piſtil, excite a Fermentation, which putting the latent 
Juices of the young Fruit in Motion, occaſions the Parts 
to unfold the young Plant that is incloſed in the Embryo 
of the Seed, e | 
In this Hypotheſis, the Plant in Miniature is ſuppoſed 
to be contained-in the Seed, and to want only a proper 
Juice to unfold its Parts, and make them grow. | 

The ſecond Opinion is, That the Farina of the male 
Plant is the firſt Germ, or Semen of the new Plant, and 
ſtands in need of nothing to enable it to grow or untold, 
but a ſuitable Nidus fwith the Juice it finds prepared 
in the Embryo of the Seed, or Ovary, | 

It may be obſerved, that theſe two Theories of veget- 
able Generation, bear a ſtrict Analogy to thoſe two of 
animal Generation, viz. either that the young Animal is 
in the Semen Maſculinum, and only ſtands in need of the 
Juice of the Matrix to cheriſh and bring it forth; or that 
the female Ovum contains the Animal, and requires only 
the male Seed to excite a Fermentation. | 

Mr. Geoffroy rather makes the proper Seed to be in 
the Farina, inaſmuch as the beſt Microſcopes do not 
diſcover the leaſt Appearance of any Bud in the little 
Embryos of the Grains, when they are examined, be- 
fore the Apices have ſhed their Duſt. | 
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In 1 inous Plants, if the Petala and Stamina be 
removed, and the Piſtil, or that Part which becomes the 
Pod, be viewed with the Microſcope before the Flower be 
open, thoſe little green tranſparent Veſiculæ, which are 
to become Grains, will appear in their natural Order, 
yet ſtill ſhewing nothing elſe but the mere Coat, or Skin 
of the Grain, 

If you continue to obſerve the Flowers as they ad- 
vance for ſeveral Days ſucceſſively, you will find them 
to ſwell, and, by Degrees, to become replete with a lim- 
pid Liquor; in which, when the Farina comes to be ſhed, 
and the Leaves of the Flower to fall, there may be ob- 
ſerved a little greeniſh Speck, or Globule, floating about 
at large. 

There is not at firſt any Appearance of an Organiza- 
tion in this little Body; but, in Time, as it grows, 
you may begin to diſtinguiſh two little Leaves like two 
ſmall Horns; as the little Body grows, the Liquor di- 
miniſhes inſenſibly, till at length the Grain becomes quite 
opake ; and upon opening, it, the Cavity will be found 
filled with a young Plant in Miniature, conſiſting of a 
little Germ, or Plantula, a little Root, and the Lobes 
of the Bean or Pea. . 

The Manner wherein this Germ, of the Apex enters 
the Veſicula of the Grain, is not very difficult to deter- 
mine; for, beſides that the Cavity of the Piſtil reaches 
from the Top to the Embryos uf the Grains, or thoſe 
Veſiculz, have a little Aperture correſponding to the 
Extremity of the Cavity of the Piſtil, ſo that the ſmall 
Duſt, or Farina, may eaſily fall, or find an eaſy Paſſage 
in the Aperture in the Mouth of the Veſſels, which is 
the Embryo of the Grain. | 
The Aperture, or Cicatricula, is much the ſame in 


both Grains; and it is eaſily obſerved in Peas, Beans, a 


without a Microſcope. 
Dr. Patrick Blair, treating of the Generation of Plants, 
ſays, That a vegetative Life is common to them, as well 


as Animals; and that the Propagation or Production of 


the Species is the Effect of the vegetative, not the ſenſi- 
tive Life in Animals, as well as in Plants; and that if there 
be a Neceſũty of the Concurrence of two different Sexes 
in Animals, at the begetting or generating of the Spe- 
cies, the ſame Neceſſity mult be in Plants too; for as a 
Cow, a Mare, a Hen, a ſhe Reptile, an Inſect, &c, 
cannot produce an Animal without the Male, no more 
can it be ſuppoſed, that a Plant can produce fertile Seed 
without the Concurrence of the male Plant, or the male 


Parts of the Plant. 


Mr. Ray ſays, That he will not deny, that both 
Trees and Herbs may produce Fruit, and even come to 
Maturity, without the male Seed being ſprinkled upon 
them. For though moſt Birds do not lay Eggs without 
Congreſs of the Male, yet the Hen ofien does it with- 
out, copulating with the Cock, but then theſe Eggs are 
barren and Wind Eggs; juſt ſo, though a female Plant 
may produce Seed ot itſelf, yet that Seed is never fertile. 
For | 
F irſt, As the Work of Generation in Animals does not 
proceed from their animal or ſenſitive Life, but from their 
vegetative, which being the ſame as in Plants, that O- 
peration muſt be performed after the ſame Manner in 
both; therefore, as there is a Neceſſity of two different 


Sexes in Animals, it muſt be ſo too in Plants. | 
2 5 7 Secondly, 
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Secondly, As paſſive ſeminal] Matter in female Ani- | 


mals cannot be productive or fertile of itſelf, without 
being impregnated, animated, or its Particles ſet in Mo- 
tion and dilated by the active Principles of the male ſe- 
minal Matter ; neither can the temale Secd in Vlants be 
rendered fertile, until it be impregnated by the Farina 
acundans from the male Parts of the Plants. 

As to the Flowers of Plants, if they were not aſſiſting 
to, or if there were not ſome extraordinary Uſe from 
them in the Perfection of the Seed, they would not be ſo 
often obſerved upon Plants as they are. But ſince there 
is no Fruit or Seed without a previous Flower, and ſince 
where the one is obvious the other is conſpicuous, and 
ſince one is ſcarce to be obſerved with the naked Eye, 
neither is the other, this implies a Relation between 
them, that the one of them is not to be expected with- 
out the other. | f 

It is true, there may be Flowers upon a Plant, where 
he Fruit is ſeldom ſeen, eſpecially in theſe Northern 
Climates; ſuch as the Pervinca, the Nymphea alba mi- 
nima, and ſeveral others; where the Plant exhauſts the 
nutritious Juice, in puſhing forth Tendrils or creeping 
Roots, which-ſo weaken the Plants, as not to be able 
to bring the Fruit to Perfection; but there is no Fruit 
or Seed to be ſeen, unleſs a Flower has been ſent as a 
Meſſenger before it, to give Notice of its Approach; 
though it 1s not — upon the ſame Plant, yet it is 
ſtill upon ſome other Plant of the ſame Species; for the 
Flowers are to be ſeen upon diſtinct Plants, different 
Branches, or different Parts of the Branch from the 
Fruit, in the Albies, Corylus, Nux Fuglans, c. the 
Mercurialis, Spinachia, c. l 

But the Fruit never appears, or never begins to in- 
creaſe upon theſe Plants, till the Flower is ſpent and 
gone; therefore they muſt ſerve for another Uſe, than 
to be merely ornamental; for if that were their princi- 
pal Uſe, they would be always conſpicuous, which they 
are not for the moſt Part in apetalous Flowers; and 
they would always be to be ſeen, and never be hid; 
which is not ſo in the Aſarum, Hydrocotyle, &c. where, 
though the Flower is large enough in Proportion to the 
Fruit, yet it is not to be ſeen, unleſs the Leaf be turned 
up, and both Flower and Fruit be narrowly ſearched 
for. 

The Frumenta and Gramina have their ſtamineous 
Flowers; yet in ſome of them the Flower is ſeldom to 
be ſeen, unleſs the Spike be ſhaken, and then the Apices 


will appear. 


The Polypedium, and other capillary Plants, have re- 


2 Fiowers, which precede the minute Capſule or 
Veſſels, but neither of them are conſpicuous with- 
out a Microſcope. 


From theſe Inſtances it appears, that Flowers are not + 


conſtantly a Guard to preſerve the tender Embryos from 


the Injuries of the Air, for then the Flowers muſt al- 


ways have been upon the fame Pedicle with the Fruit. 

Therefore, ſince the Appearance of the Flower is the 
firſt Step towards the Production of the Seed, whether 
both be upon the fame Pedicle or not, it neceſſarily fol- 
lows, that the one muſt contribute towards the bringing 
of the other to Perfection. | 


The Ancients taking Notice, that ſeveral Plants did 
- produce Flowers and had no Seeds, and that other Plants 
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of the ſame Species, and ſown from the ſame Seed, did 
produce the Seed without a previous Flower, they were 
ready to call the one male, and the other female, with- 
out any Notion that the one was aſſiſting to the other 
for they looked upon ſuch Flowers to be only barren, 
and theretore they called thoſe which had Flowers female, 
and thoſe that produced the Fruits, mate Plants, Thus 
Mercurialis is called Spicata Femina, and Tefticulata 
Mas. That which produces the Fruit muſt needs be 
the Female, as the female Animal brings forth the Fœ- 
tus; therefore the Teſliculata mult needs be the Female, 
and the Spicata the Male. 

Where-ever the Plants are annual, theſe with the 
Flowers, and ſuch as have the Seed, are always near to 
each other ; but where the Root is perennial, and where 
the Plant is more frequently propagated by the Root 
than the Seed, the Caſe alters; for there being no Need 
of the Seed to propagate the Plant, there is the leſs. 
Need of the Flower to be nearer to the Plant which 
produces the Seed. 

So the Bryonia and the Lupulus are frequently ſeen to 
grow, the one to produce the Berry, and the other the 
ſquamous Fruit; when the Plants which produce the 
male Flowers of the one or the other, are at a great Diſ- 
tance. And this is ſo far from being an Objection againſt 
the Neceſſity of two Sexes in Plants as well as in Ani- 
mals, that it is an Argument to confirm it; for it ſhews 
the wonderful Contrivances in order to preſerve the Spe- 
cies, when the ordinary Means of propagating it by the 
Seed cannot be ſo conveniently attained. 

Theſe, and more that might be produced, being evi- 
dent Proofs of two Sexes in Plants, as well as in Ani- 
mals, we ſhall in the next Place, give ſome Expert- 
ments to confirm this in a negative Way, as has been 
already done in a poſitive. ET 

When Plants have been deprived of their male Flow- 
ers, or male Parts in t:e Flower, they either produced 
no Seed at all, or if they did, they became abortive, 
dried up, or dwindled away; or though the Seeds did 
come to Perfection, they were barren, or did not pro- 
duce. | 
Experiment 1. Mr. Geoffroy having cut off all the ſta- 
mineous Tufts of male Flowers from the Top of the 
Stalk in the Maiz or Turty Wheat, as ſoon as they ap- 
peared, and before the Spike loaded with the Embryos 
of the Semen had put forth from the Ae of the Leaves, 
ſeveral of theſe Embryos decayed and dried up after they 
were pretty big; but ſome Grains upon their Pedicles 
all along the Spike ſwelled conſiderably, and ſeemed to 
be full of the Bud, and were conſequently fertile, while 
all the others miſcarried, and there was not one Spike 
where the whole Seeds did ripen to the full. 

This Experiment is a ralficient Proof of the Uſe of 
the male Flowers in this Plant ; for whatſoever that is 


which flows from the Racemi of theſe Flowers, it ſeems 


it muſt be conducive not only for the Impregnation of 
the Seed, but alſo for the Growth and Impregnation of 
the Fruit. 

At preſent we ſhall ſhew, that what Nouriſhment is 
uſually furniſhed by the Pedicle to the Embryos, does 
not appear to be capable to dilate or expand itſelf, of 
contribute to the continual Supply of nutritious Par- 
ticles, unleſs the Embryos were animated or enlivened 


by 
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by the Spirit which ſhould have flowed from the male 
Flowers; ſo that they were ſo debilitated and weakened, 
in aſcending from the Body of the Plant towards the 
Embryos, before they could arrive at them, that they, 
which otherwiſe might have ſerved for the Augmenta- 
tion and Increaſe of all the Embryos upon the Spike, 
could not now do any Thing more than contribute to 
the ripening of a tew, And although Mr. Geoffroy might 
have imagined, that theſe few Seeds which came to Per- 
fection were fertile alſo, becauſe they were full of 
Germs, yet he could not be ſure of that, unleſs he had 
ſown the ſame Seeds next Seaſon, and tried whether they 
would chit or not. 

Gardeners who buy Onion and Leek Seed brought 
from Straſburgh, commonly try the following Experi- 
ment: They put a few of the Seeds into a Pot of Water 
mixed with Earth, and if they find they begin to ſpring, 
or ſend forth- the ſeminal Leaf or Fibre of the Root, 
after a few Days, they judge of the Product of it; and 
notwithſtanding all the Seeds without this Trial may 
ſeem to be productive, being equally firm, hard, and 
folid, perhaps not more than one Third of them will 
prove fertile. 

And this Barrenneſs may proceed, either becauſe they 

had never been impregnated by the male Parts of the 
Flower, or that they had been too much expoſed to the 
Air ; being ſome Time or other too much moiſtened, 
and not afterwards been carefully dried, or have been 
kept too long, by which Neglect they looſe their Spirit 
or Life. 
Nou, if the Fullneſs, Solidity, and Firmneſs of a 
Seed is not a ſure Sign of its Fertility, then Mr. Geoffrey 
might have been miſtaken in his Opinion of the Ferti- 
lity of theſe Seeds in the Maiz, fince he did not make 
any Trial of it, by committing it to the Ground. 

In like Manner, as to his ſecond Experiment of the 
Mercurialis Dave, where he raiſed iome Plants 
which had the Fruit, and others which had the ſtamine- 
ous Flowers, and removed the floriterous Plants before 
the Flowers were blown, every one of the Seeds upon 
the fructiferous Plants, except five or ſix, miſcarried ; 
which Seeds were ſo full, that he was perſuaded they 
were capable of producing new Plants, and the like was 
found by Camerarius in the Cannabis, Yet inaſmuch as 
neither of them tried the Experiment, by ſowing the 
ſame Seed the ſecond Year, they could not be ſure but 
that they might have failed in their ExpeQation, 

Mr. Bobart, Overſeer of the Phyſick Garden at Ox- 
ford, many Years ſince, which was before the Doctrine 
of the different Sexes of Plants was well underſtood, 

being herbarizing, found a Plant of the Lycbnis ſylue ſtris 
ſimplex, whoſe Flowers, though they had Stamina, had 
no Apices; and taking Notice, that this was not only in 
one, but in all the Flowers upon the ſame Plant, he 
imagined it might be a new Species; and therefore 
marked the Plant, and took Care to have it 2 
till the Seeds were ripe; and then, they being 

and firm, and to out ward Appearance full of Germ, he 
ſowed them in a proper Place in the Garden the next 
Seaſon, but not a Plant ſprung up from them. 

Theſe and other Inſtances, ſet the Opinion of the dif- 
ferent Sexes of Plants upon another Footing than has 
been received by moſt of our modern Authors; for it 
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imports, that it is not the Nouriſhment of the groſs Sub- 
ſtance of the Seed itſelf which is hereby meant, nor the 
Increaſe of the Seed Veſſel, which is thereby deſigned; 
for (as is already obſerved) a Hen can lay an Egg, with- 
out having before had Congreſs with a Cock ; and this, 
when newly laid, ſhall be of the ſame Bigneſs, Colour, 
Taſte, and Smell, with another Egg which has been 
cocked (as they call it); i. e. which has been fecundated 
by the maſculine ſeminal Materies : But the Difference 
will appear, when both are put under the Hen, in order 
to be hatched; for the one ſhall pullulate or chit,” and 
the other ſhall become fetid and rot. 

The Caſe is juſt the ſame with the Seed of a Plant, it 
may be augmented and increaſed in its Bulk ; it may be- 
come firm, hard, and ſolid, and have all the Tokens of 
a perfect Ripeneſs; the Seed Veſſels may be enlarged, 
and the Pulp or Parenchyma of the Fruit may be aug- 
mented ; and yet the Particles of the Seed may remain 
crude, indigeſted, and incapable to be explicated and 
dilated, or ſet in a ſuitable Motion, whereby to pro- 
trude the Fibrilla of the Root at one End, and the ſe- 
minal Leaves at the other ; except it has before received 
ſome extraneous Matter, or ſome active Particles from 
+ uy Parts of the Flower, or from the male Flower 
itſelf. | 

In order to confirm the Neceſſity of two Sexes of 
Plants, as well as in Animals, this familiar Conſideration 


may be added: That the Fertility or Barrenneſs of any 


Tree, in the more or leſs fruitful Seaſons, may be known 
to ignorant or leſs curious Perſons, by the Quantity of 
the Flowers which appear in the Spring Time; and 
that not only in Trees alone, where the Flower and Fruit 
are upon one and the ſame Foot Stalk, but alſo in ſuch 

Trees, where the Flowers are upon diſtinct Trees, or 
ſeparate Places upon the ſame Tree ; for it is eaſy to de- 
termine, by the Catkins or Juli upon the Walnut, Fil- 
bert, or Hazle Trees, whether ſuch or ſuch Trees will 
be fertile or barren for the enſuing Seaſon, before any 
of the Embryos begin to break, be puſhed forth, or ap- 

r. 
pr. already treated of the male and female Parts 
of Flowers, we ſhall next conſider their Uſe. 

Flowers, in this Reſpe&, may aptly be divided into 
that of male Flowers, which (as has been before obſerved) 
were formerly reputed. barren; and the Plants which 
produce them were alſo called female Plants, becauſe 
thoſe Perſons not having any Notion of different Sexes 
in Plants, they were called female, upon Account of 
their Weakneſs; or if they had any Thought of Sexes 
in them, it was only illuſive. 

. The Ancients were ignorant of thoſe which are now- 
a-days called hermaphrodite Flowers; and they, not 
having a true Notion of Sexes of Plants, could not ima- 

ine, that the Parts of both Sexes ſhould be in one 

Flower, upon one and the ſame Foot Stalk. 
And although hermaphrodite Animals bear the leaſt 


ull, hard, Proportion in the animal Kingdom, yet Hermaphro- 


dites have the greateſt Share in the vegetable, though 
they are not ſo numerous as they have been ſuppoſed to 
be; for, upon a ſtrict Examination it will be found, that 
a great many more Plants have diſtin& male and female 

Flowers, than was formerly believed. 
The Neceſſity of different Sexes in Plants having been 
demonſtrated, 
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demonſtrated, and that the female Seed, though it ſhould 
ripen to the full, cannot be fertile, except it be impreg- 
nated by what it receives from the male Parts of Flowers, 
we ſhall next explain the Organs of Generation in both 
xes. | 

1 the animal Oeconomy, there are, beſides thoſe 
Veſſels that are deſtinated for Nutrition, and the Secre- 
tion of the ſeveral Juices in the Body, ſpermatick Veſ- 
ſels, which conſiſt of Præparantia, Deferentia, and Con- 
tinentia Semen. The Preparantia in Males, are the 
Blood Veſſels and the Teftes ; the one conveys the Blood, 
and the other ſeparates the Semen from Blood, and ela- 
borates it. MEE 

So likewiſe in Plants there are Veſſels that receive the 
nutritious Particles from the Earth, and _y it to the 
Extremity of the Plant; ſome of which tend directly to 
the Leaf, and others to the Flowers. 

Thoſe which go to the Foot Stalk of the Flower may 
not improperly be called ſpermatick Veſſels, for it is 
— that the ſeminal Particles in male, female, 
and hermaphrodite Flowers are ſeparated; therefore the 
Foot Stalks of the hermaphrodite Flowers are propor- 
tionably larger than thoſe either of the male or female; 
they have a double Office, and contribute ſucceſſively 

both. | 
yr In thoſe where the Calyx becomes the Fruit, the 
greateſt Sup ly is furniſhed to it  farſt, and diſtributed in 
its cortical — as is viſible in the Roſe; in which the 
Foot Stalk is ſo far enlarged at firſt, as to be of an equal 
Bigneſs with the Bud. 5 a 2-7 

After the Calyx is thus formed, the next Diſtribution 
is to the inner or centrical Part of the Flower, which 
Dr. Grew calls Attire, and where the Piſtillum becomes 
the Fruit; the Piſtillum and Stylus are formed at the 
fame Time with the Stamina and Apices. ; 

The Stylus at the — firſt acquires both its due 
Length and Bigneſs; for the nutritious Particles aſcend- 
ing in the Center never ſtop till the Stylus is ſtretched 
out to its full Length; and in ſuch as are furniſhed with 
a peculiar Apex, that is formed firſt ; the Neck of the 
Stylus, or that Part next to it, is the biggeſt ; from 
thence it gradually decreaſes in its Groſſneſs, till it 
comes to the Piſtillum. This is eaſily perceived by thoſe 
who will take the Pains to open the Bud of a Lilly, Tu- 
lip, c. before wy are half blown. 

The Stamen is furniſhed next with an extraordinary 
Bupply of the nutritious Particles before the Flower is 
blown; theſe, whether fewer or more, are at firſt 
brought to their proportional Largeneſs, being round 
and juicy. f : . . 

The Apex is the third which receives this extraordi- 
nary Supply of the Nouriſhment, for aſter that the Sty- 
lus is formed, that it may lean to it after the Veſſels of 
the Stamen are extended to their full Length, and fo 


formed, that they can convey ſuch an extraordinary 


antity of Particles as may fill up the Capacity of the 
—— ir is then more — than ever after ; for if 
the Flower of a Lilly be opened before it be-blown, the 
Apex will be found to be full as long as the Stamen ; for 
as the one Half of the Apex covers the Stamen, fixed to 


its Center, ſo the other Half of it is ſo far extended 


above the Stamen, as the Stamen remained uncovered 


below it, towards the Pedicle or Foot Stalk. 


receives this extraordinary Supply of Nouriſhment be- 


nary Supply of Nouriſhment is carried to the Flowers) 
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The fourth Part of a Flower is the Petala, which re- 


fore the blowing; theſe upon the Reverſe, are firſt en- 
larged towards the Pedicle, and are afterwards extended 
and ſtretched forth in Proportion to the Enlargement of 
the Attire; at firſt they are all groſſer, and more ſuc- 
culent towards the Origin, and gradually become thin- 
ner and broader. The Stamina of monopetalous Flowers 
do, for the moſt Part, ariſe partly from the Petalon it- 
felf, and partly from the Calyx; eſpecially if the Sta- 
mina correſpond in Number to the Petala, as in the 
Hexapetale, or Polypetale Liliacee of Tournefort, where 
every Stamen ariſes oppoſite to the Middle of the Pe- 
talon, 

This Obſervation (how and when this more than ordi- 


eaſily demonſtrates wherein the Analogy of the Organs 
of Generation in Plants and Animals conſiſts. 

In Animals, the ſeminal Matter is received by proper 
Veſſels from the ſame Blood from whence the other Se- 
cretions, fit for the Preſervation of the animal Oeco- 
nomy proceed; ſo that the Blood in Animals being the 
ſame with the Sap in Plants, and both being conveyed 
after the ſame Manner throughout the ſeveral Bodies, 
it neceſſarily follows, that the one as well as the other, 
_ have proper Veſſels for Secretion of the ſeminal 

ter. 

Let it then be conſidered, That the Sap or nutritious 
Juice aſcends in common to the Pedicle of the Flower, 
as the Blood flows by the Aorta deſcendens ; and that, at 
the Calyx or Bottom of the Flower, ſome Share go. 
to one Part of it, and ſome to another; as the Aorta 
ſends one Branch to the ſpermatick Veſſels, and the Re- 
mainder of it goes to perform the other Functions; and 
as a Part of the Sap is ſeparated by the Pedicle of the 
Flower, when the Remainder is diſtributed throughout 
the remaining Parts of the Plant, ſo the Arteria pre- 
parans goes directly to the Teſtes in the Males, and O- 
varium in the Female: And in Flowers, ſome Veſſels 
tend directly to the Calyx (if it becomes the Fruit) or 
to the Perianthium (if there be any), ſome to the Petala, 
ſome to the Stamina, ſome to the Piſtillum or Uterus, 
as it is called by Malpigbius. a ü | 

Theſe Things being ſeriouſly reflected on, we muſt 
of Neceſſity conclude, 7 ; 

1. That the ſame due Care is taken to elaborate 
and prepare the more ſubtle and impenetrable Particles 
of the nutritious Juice in Plants, as of the Blood in 
Animals. * | _— 

2, This Subſtance ſo prepared, as it muſt be deſign- 
ed for ſome extraordinary Uſe, ſo that this Uſe can be ao 
other than that of being the Means of fecundating the 
female Seed in Plants, as the other is of the feminine 
Ova in Animals. | 

If any one ſhall take a Flower full blown, and pull 
one of the Stamina from the Pedicle, he will find a 
rough viſcid Liquor, like to the Sperma, which remains 
here till its moſt ſubtile Parts have aſcended the Stamen, 
or perhaps the more groſs Particles might bave remain- 
ed there, after the moſt ſubtile had aſcended, before the 
Flower was blown; this is as plain and demonſtrable as 


can be in the Lilies, and in the ge Lily, and moſt of 
$$ 
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This viſcid Liquor aſcending by parallel DuQts to the 
Apex, there this ſubtile Matter is retained till it is far- 
ther elaborated by the Evaporations of the more hu- 
mid and aqueous Particles, by the Heat of the Sun; 
and then it becomes a moſt ſubtile, fine, impalpable 
- Puſt, which is then ſaid to be ripe, and is called the 
Farina. ” 

Dr. Blair, after having given the Sentiments of ſeven 
different Authors upon the Subject, proceeds to give his 
oven, without ſubſcribing to the Sentiment of either the 
one or the other; and endeavours, by a ftrit Examina- 
- tion of the Flowers themſelves, to find out which of 
. theſe two Opinions, ſo diametrically oppoſite to each 
other, are moſt agreeable to Fact. 

But before he begins, he lays down this general Max- 
im, which he takes for grantgd, That Nature is uniform 
in all ber Operations, and never recedes from thoſe Rules 
laid down by the wiſe Diſpoſer of all Things at the Crea- 
tion, by per forming the ſame Thing after two different and 
. contrary Methods ; and thence concludes, That if the 
Farina be a Congeries of ſeminal Plants in one Species, 
it muſt be ſo in all. ; | 
I there be an open and direct Paſſage, or though it 
. be not ſo direct, yet if by any direct Paſſage, by which 
it can be demonſtrated, that one ſingle Grain of the Fa- 
rina can enter every individual Seed in one Plant, it muſt 
be ſo in all; but it neither of theſe hold good, and if it 
can be proved by ocular Inſpection, without the Aſſiſt- 
. ance of a Microſcope, in thoſe very Plants exemplifted 
by Mr. Morland, Mr. Geoffrey, and Mr. Bradley, that the 
Farina in Subſtance cannot enter the ſeminal Veſſel ; or 

if it does, that there is no direct Paſſage for it to enter 
each particular Seed, after it has ſo got into the Capſula 
or Siligua; then he hopes, both their Queries, Suppo- 
ſitions, and aſſertions muſt fall. 
As for the Corona Imperialis, the firſt Example gi- 
. ven by Mr. Morland, the Flower of which hangs 
. downwards, though he does not deny but its Stytus 
may be hollow all the Way, and that it may be open 
at the Extremity, yet by its Situation, and ſeveral other 
_ Circumſtances, it does not ſeem to him to favour this 
Opinion. | 

For firſt, as there is a continual Conflux of Particles 
through the Skin in animal Bodies, it is alſo ſo in Ve- 

ables: This appears by the immediate fading of 

wers, or any other Part of the Plant, after it has 
been plucked off; which proceeds from the Evaporation 
af the Particles. in the little Tubes, without any more 
ſucceeding in their Place. 

He thinks it as reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that theſe Par- 
ticles flow cut by the hollow Stylus, as by any other 
Part, and alſo more ſenſibly there than elſewhere, becauſe 
af their being concentrated within ſuch narrow Bounds ; 

and that if theſe Particles deſcend by the Stylus hanging 
downwards, the Particles, or rather Grains of the Fa- 
rina, can-never.aſcend that ſame Way. 


2dly, That if it ſhould be granted, that theſe Grains 


| _ did aſcend by the Stylus, how do-they get into the ſemi- 


nal Veſſel? That being cloſely ſhut up, as will-appear-10- 


- any one who will obſerve it. | 
3dly, Whereas Mr. Morland ſuppoſes, That the Rain 
either waſbes it, or the Wind ſbakes it down the Tube, till 
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it reachetitbe ſeminal Veſſel; Dr. Blair obſerves, That the 
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Extremity which is the upper Part of the Stylus in an 
erect Flower, muſt be the lower in a dependent one; ſo 
that if either the Rain or Wind have Acceſs to it, it muſt 
neceſſarily either waſh or drive it away from the ſeminal 
Veſſel, which is now the Stylus. 

But here the Doctor takes notice of another Contri- 
vance, for anſwering that Purpoſe, 7. e. a Sort of a Pelvis 
or Ciſtern, called by Linneus NeQarium ſituated at The 
Origin or Root of each Petalon, filled with a viſcous 
Liquor which continues there, and never exceeds its 
Bounds fo long as the Petalon is in Health: For ſince the 
Apices are here fo artfully fixed, that they turn every Way 
with the leaſt Wind, as Mr. Marland rightly obſerves, when 
they burſt, and the Farina is driven to and fro, though it 
cannot ſo eaſily enter the Tube, yet it may conveniently 
be blown up towards the Orifice of the Petala ſurrounding 
the Stylus, where it is ſtopped or ſtaid by this Viſcoſity, 
till it has performed its Office. 

To confirm this, he inſtances Mr. Fairchild, who, he 
ſays, being perſuaded that this viſcous Liquor did ſome 
Way or other contribute towards the fructifying of this 
Plant, but not underſtanding how it did ſo, he tried the 
Experiment, by wiping this Liquor off as ſoon as it was 
depoſited in the Pelvis, and the Flower which he fo 
ſerved did not bear any Fruit. 

And the Way the Doctor accounts for this is, that 
the Humidity being removed, the Farina is no ſooner 
blown upwards, than it immediately falls down, with- 
out producing any Effe& ; and that which he takes to 
be a Confirmation of this is, that both Tulips and Fri- 


- tillarias have this Pelvis or Baſon, yet it is for the moſt 


Part dry and empty ; becauſe the Flowers of the former 
being ere, they have no ſuch need of this Liquor to 
retain the Duſt; for that the Rain having immediate 
Acceſs to them, may waſh the Duſt — the Origin 
of the Petala, where it can remain till it has performed 
its Office; whereas the Rain having no Acceſs to the 
inner Surface of the Flower of the Corona Imperialis, it 
is naturally endowed with this Humidity, depoſited 
there by ſeveral excretory DuQts, in order to render it 
fit for - Purpoſe : And Malprighius himſelf takes Notice 
of this Singularity in this Flower, though. he aſcribes 
no Uſe to it. 

The next Example propoſed by Mr. Morland, is the 
yellow Lily, which, according to his Figure, is repreſent- 
ed as having Apices equally high with. the. Top of the 
Stylus, and the Petala over-topping each other ; whereas 
he ſays, that by the narroweſt InſpeCtion he ever could 
make, the Top of the Apices (they being then per- 
pendicularly ſituated) reaches no higher than the Neck 
of the Button upon the Top of the Stylus, and that this 
is before the Apices. begin to burſt and ſned the Duſt; but 
as ſoon as the Flower begins to open, they depart from 
the Stylus, and force-the Petala outwards, by. a certain 


Elaſticity, and» expand themſelves ; this being done, 


they immediately change-their-Poſture from a perpendi- 
cular: to an oblaque of horizontal one ; nor do they 
ever pous out their Duſt or Farina, till they can con- 
veniently drop it-upon the Bottom of the Flower, and 
towards the Root of the Piſtillum. | | 
But taking it for granted that it was ſo, the Top of 
the Stylus (which the Doctor calls the Button, in Oppo- 


ſition to the. Apices Staminum,) he ſays, is ſo 8 
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and of ſo firm a Subſtance, that it is next to impoſſible, 
that the Farina in Subſtance, or integral Parts, can 
paſs through it. 


If the integral Parts, the complete Grain, the mi- 
nute Globuli, in which the whole ſeminal Plant is con- 


tained, cannot then enter, the whole compound muſt 


be diſſolved, and the minute ſeminal Particles in this 
ſmall Grain of Duſt muſt be diſunited; and if fo, How 
ſhall theſe again come to cement, ſo as to make up one 
continued Body? Or how ſhall this little Body, ſo 
united, penetrate a ſecond Time the Partition Wall be- 
twixt the Stylus and Piſtillum ? And again, How ſhall 
it find out its Way to its Neſt, in the proper Embryo of 
the Seed ? 

The DoQor takes Notice of the White Lily, the O- 
range Lily, the Martagon Lily, &c. as Objections to 
the Opinions of Mr. Merland, Bradley, c. and alſo 
mentions the Iris, as a moſt pregnant Inſtance, that the 
Farina cannot ſo much as come at the Piſtillum ; for 
having fix Petala, the three Stamina with long Apices 
lie hid between the three Petala which hang downwards, 
and three large Expanſions of the bifid Stylus, and the 
upper Part of the down-hanging Petalon : The Farina 


can never reach the Center of the Stylus, though it were 
hollow, which it is not, but muſt deſcend along its Out- 


ſide, to the Top and Ouiſide of the Rudiment of the 
Fruit, there to emit its Effluvia. 

Theſe and other Inſtances, he concludes, are ſuffi- 
cient Proof, that the Farina cannot enter the Stylus, 
penetrate into the Piſtillum, or inner Part of the ſemi- 
nal Veſſel, nor have the leaſt Acceſs to the Embryo of 
the Seed. 

As to the Objection, That there is not Paſſage ſuffi- 
cient to admit the male Seed into the Uterus, or even 
into the Ovaries, it is thus anſwered : 

If it be conſidered how every Flower, when it is pre- 
pared for the Act of receiving the male Seed, is fo 
much under the * 7 the Sun, that * 
open at its Approach, ut up again at its Depar- 
— it very well explains how the Piſtillum, or female 
Parts of Generation, are relaxed at one Time more 
than another, 7. e. that the female Parts are more re- 
laxed at the opening of the Flower, than when the 
Flower is ſhut up; for the Flower Leaves adhering to 
the Bottom of the Piſtillum, muſt 83 when 
they bend back, put every Part of the Piſtillum into a 
different Poſture io that in which it was when the Petals 
were ſhut, | 

And it is certain, that it is the Preſence of the Sun 
that ripens the male Duſt in the Apices, and opens the 
little Caſes in which it is contained, giving them a 
Springineſs that flings forth that Duſt as ſoon as it is ripe, 
ſo as to ſcatter it to a conſiderable Diſtance. The fe- 
male Parts are at this Time dilated by the opening of 
the Flower Leaves, and the Apices and Chives, concur- 
ring at the ſame Time in flinging forth their male Duſt, 


' anſwer the ſame End in the Generation of Plants, that 


the Act of Copulation does among Animals. 

Having thus given ſeveral Reaſonings and Arguments 
uſed by various Authors, who have made it their Study 
to inveſtigate the Mode of Generation of Vegetables, 
whether the Impregnation of them proceeds from the 
Farina facundens, or male Duſt, entering the Uterus of 
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Plants in Subſtances, or by EfMuvia, I ſhall not take upon 
me to determine the Diſpute ; eſpecially ſince Mr. Boyle 
has proved, that all Effluvia are ſubiile Particles of Mat- 
ter; ſo that it matters not how ſmall or minute theſe 
Particles are, fince a Body in its firſt State may be ſo mi- 
nute as to be ſcarcely perceptible. 

I ſhall therefore conclude with mentioning a few Ex- 
periments of my own, which I communicated to Dr. 
Patrick Blair, which he improved as a Proof of his 
Opinion of Effluvia; and Mr. Bradley alſo as a Proof 
of the Farina entering the Uterus in Subſtance, and 
leave the curious Enquirer to determine on that Side of 
the Queſtion, to which Reaſoning and Experimeat ſhall 
influence him. 

I ſeparated the male Plants of a Bed of Spinach from 
the female; and the Conſequence was, that the Seed 
did ſwell to the uſual Bigneſs, but when ſown it did 
not grow afterwards; and ſearching into the Seed, I 
found it wanted the Punium Vitæ, or what Geoffroy calls 
the Germen. | | | 

I ſet twelve Tulips by themſelves, about ſix or ſeven 
Yards from any other, and as ſoon as they blew, I took 
out the Stamina with their Summits ſo very carefully, 
that I ſcattered none of the male Duſt ; and about two 
Days afterwards I ſaw Bees working on a Bed of Tulips, 
where I did not take out the Stamina; and when they 
came out they were loaded with the Farina or male Duſt 
on their Bodies and Legs; and I ſaw them fly into the 
Tulips, where I had taken out the Stamina, and when 
they came out, I found they had left behind them ſuffi- 
cient to impregnate theſe Flowers, for they bore good 
ripe Seeds which afterward grew. | 

In a Parcel of Savoys, which were planted for Seed 
near white and red Cabbages, the Seeds, when ſown, 

roduced half red, and ſome white Cabbages, and ſome 
— with red Ribs, and ſome neither one Sort nor 
the other, but a Mixture of all Sorts together in one 
Plant, which I ſuppoſe might happen by the Effluvia 
of the different Sorts impregnating the Uterus of each 
other. 
In a Letter communicated by Faul Dudley, Eſq; to 
the Royal Society, written from New-England, he mentions 
the interchanging of the Colours of the Indian Wheat, 
if the various Colours are planted in Rows near each 
other; but if they are planted ſeparately, they conſtantly 
keep to their own Colour; and this interchanging of Co- 
lours has been obſerved, when the Diſtance between the 
Rows of Corn has been ſeveral Yards, though he ſays, 
if there happens to be a high Board Fence between the 
different coloured Corns, the Alteration of Colours is 
entirely prevented. 

It is from different Flowers impregnating each other, 
that the ſeveral Varieties have been produced ; and this 
gives new Light to the Floriſts, for raiſing a much 
greater Variety of Flowers; for by planting the different 
coloured Flowers near each other, ſo that the Flowers 
when fully blown may be intermixed, their Farina will 
impregnate each other, ſo that the Seeds will produce 
variegated Flowers partaking of both Colours. But it 
muſt be obſerved, that Flowers of different Genera will 
not impregnate each other, therefore the Plants muſt be 
of the ſame Genus which are placed together. | 
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male Flowers upon different Parts of the ſame Plant; 
the male Flower (which appears upon a ſlender Foot 
Stalk, and has a large Style in the Middle, covered with 
an Orange-coloured Farina) is by the Gardeners com- 
monly called falſe Bloſſoms, and are ſometimes by un- 


ſkilful Perſons pulled off ſoon 'after they appear, ſup- 


poſing that they weaken the Plants, if ſuffered to re- 


main, which is a very great Miſtake ; for, in order to 


try this Experiment, I planted four Holes of Melons in 
a Place pretty far diſtant from any other; and when the 
Flowers began to appear, I conſtantly pulled off all the 
male Flowers from Time to Time before they opened ; 
the Conſequence was, that all the young Fruit dropt off 


ſoon after they appeared, and not one ſingle Fruit re- 


mained to grow to any Size, though the Vines were 
e, where I ſuffered all the Flowers to remain u 
them, from which I had a great Quantity of Fruit. But 
this Doctrine is now ſo well eſtabliſhed among the 
Gardeners, being confirmed by Experience, that they 
now carry the male Flowers of the Cucumbers and Me- 
lons to the female, if there are none ſituated very near 
them, and gently ſtrike the Farina of the male, into the 
Boſom of the female Flowers, and thereby ſet the young 
Fruit, which would otherwiſe drop off. 8 
There are ſome Perſons, who ſtill object to this 
Theory of the Generation of Plants, from having ob- 
ſerved ſome Plants which were termed female, grow- 
ing ſingly, and at a very great Diſtance from any male 
Plants of the fame Kind, which had for ſome Vears 
produced Seeds which were perfect, and grew when 
ſown ; and, indeed, I was myfelf a little ſtaggered 'in 
my Opinion, on'havirig obſerved x female Plant of the 
white Briony, which 'grew fingly in a Garden, where 
there were no other Plants of the ſame Kind; which 
for ſeveral Yeats produced Berries, which grew and 
flouriſhed p ly well. This put me upon examin- 
ing the Plant 'more carefully than I had before done, 
when Ifound there were great Numbers of male Flowers 
intermixed with the female, on the ſame Plant; and 
ſince then I have frequently found the ſame in many 
other Plants, which are generally male and female in 
different Plants, yet have fometimes both Sexes on the 
ſame Plant; fo that the Objections which have been 
made to this Doctrine, may not have proper Evidence 
for their Support, EO. . **6 08 
It is certain, that the female Plants may produce 
Fruit, without the Impregnation of the male; but it 
is not certain, that this Fruit or Seed will, if ſown, 
oduce another Plant. What has been ſo often related 
y Travellers and Hiſtorians, of the Neceſſity of the 
male Palm Tree being near the female, in order to ren- 
der it fruitful, hath been fully refuted by Father Labat, 
in his Account of Africa, where he has treated of the 
yeral Sorts of Palms: He ſays, That he obferved in 
artinico a large Palm Tree, which grew by the 
e of a Convent, which produced Plenty of Fruit, 
though there was no other Palm Tree growing within 
two Leagues of this; but he alſo obſerved, that none 
of theſe Fruit would grow, though they had many 
Frials of them; fo that they were obliged to procure 
ſome Fruit from Barbazy, in order to propagate theſe 
Trees. He likewiſe adds, That the Fruit which grew 


equally ſtrong with thoſe which I had planted in another 


«firſt enlivening Principle 
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on this female Tree, never ripened ſo perfectly, nor 


was ſo well taſted, as thoſe which came from Trees 
which had ſtood near ſome of the male: Therefore we 


may conclude, that the Fruit or Seed may be produced 


by the female Plants of moſt Kinds, without the Aſſiſ- 
tance of the male Sperm, which may appear to- Sight 
perfect, and fit to produce others; but if we examine 
the Seeds, we ſhall find, that moſt of them have not 
the Germ or little Plant incloſed, nor will grow if they 
are ſown. 1 * | 
From theſe and many other Experiments, it is very 
plain, that there is a Neceſſity that the Embryo of the 
female Flower ſhould be impregnated by the Farins or 
male Duſt, in order to render the Fruit perfect; but 
how, or in what Manner, it is performed, is what we 
can only gueſs at, fince in the Generation of Animals, 
our greateſt Naturalifts differ very much in their Opi- 


nions; nor can — them aſcertain any particular Me- 


thod how — rmed. I ſhall therefore conclude with 
quoting the Words of the Rev. Dr. Hales, which are a 
moſt ingenious Summary of the whole Doctrine of the 
Generation of Plants, | HUGE IX EY 

If 1 (fays he) may be allowed to indulge Conjec- 
ture in a Caſe in which the moſt diligent 'Enquirers 
« are, as yet, after all their laudable Reſearches, ad- 
c vanced but little farther than mere Conjecture, I 
« would propoſe it to their Confideration, whether from 
„ the manifeſt Proof we have, that Sulphur ſtrongly 
« attracts Air, a Hint may not be taken, to ' conſider, 
ec whether this may not be the primary Uſe of the 
Farina frreundunt, to attract or unite with itſelf ela- 
& ſtick or other refined active Particles. That this Fa- 
rina abounds with Sulphur, and that a very refined 
4 Sort, is probable” from the ſubrife Oil which Chy- 
% miſts obtain from the Chives of Saffron; and if 
C this be the Uſe of it, was it poſſible that it could 
«© be more aptly placed for the Purpoſe on very move- 
4 able Apices fixed on the ſlender Points of the Sta- 
«© mina, whereby it might eaſily, with the leaſt Breath 
& of Mind, be diſperſed in the Air, thereby furround- 


ing the Plant, as it were, with an Atmoſphere of 


ec ſublimed ſulphureous Pounce ? For many Trees and 
& Plants abound with it, which, uniting with-the 
% Air Particles, may, perhaps, be inſpired at ſeveral 
& Parts of the Plant, and efpecially at the Piſtillum, 
* and be thence 'conveyed to the Capſula ſeminalir, 
«© eſpecially towards Evening, and in the Night, when 
ce the beautiful Petala of the Flowers are cloſed up, 
& and they with all the other Parts'of the Veget- 
« able, are in a ſtrongly imbibing State. And if to 


% theſe united, fulphureous, and aereal Particles, we 


& ſuppoſe ſome Particles of Light to be joined (for 
« Sir 1/aac Newton has found, that Sulphur attracts 
* Light ' ſtrongly ;) then the Reſult of theſe three 
«by far the moſt active Principles in Nature, will 
« be -a Punum aliens to invigorate the ſeminal 
„ Plant; and thus we are at laſt conducted, b 
te the regular Analyſis of _— Nature, to the 

ok their 'minuteft Ori- 
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The Empalement of the Flower is of one Leaf, tubulous, 


and divided into two Lips ; the u Lip is deeply cut in- 
to two, and the — three ef — oh 285 
is of the Butterfly Kind ; th: Standard is val, acute, and 
remote from the Keel, being wholly reflexed; the Wings 
are a little ſborter than the Standard, and are looſe 3. 


Keel is erect, and longer than the Standard, and is indented 


at the Top. It bath ten Stamina joined, tobich are ſituated 
in the Keel, terminated by fingle Summits. In the Center 
is an oblong Germen, ſupporting an aſcending Style, crown- 
ed by an acute twiſted Stigma. The Germen afterward be- 
comes a roundiſh turgid Pod with one Cell, opening with 
two Valves, inclofing Kidney-ſbaped Seeds. 
The Species are, 8 
1. GentSTA ramis ancipitibus articulatis, foliis ovate- 
lanceolatis. Hort. Cliff. 35 5. Jointed Broom, with 
Branches looking both Ways, and jointed and oval Spear- 
ſhaped Leaves. This is the Chame Genifla ſagittalir, 
C. B. P. 395. Dwarf Acorn-ſhaped Broom. | 
2. GenxisT on lanceolatis, ramis ſtriatis teretibus 
erectit. Hort: Cli 
and erect, taper, and channelled Branches. This is the 


| Genifla tinfloria Germanica folits anguſtioribur. C. B. P. 
1 ” 4 


395. Narrow-leaved Dyers Broom. 

3. GentsTa foliis lanceolatis acutis, ramis firiatis te- 
retibus lateralibus., Broom with Spear-ſhaped Leaves 
which are acute, and taper channelled Branches procced- 
ing from the Side of the Stalk. This is the Geniffa 
tinfloria Germanica, C. B. P. 395. Common Dyers 
Broom, or Wood-waxen. — RING 

4. Gxxisr a foliis inferioribus cunciformibus, ramts flori- 
forts linearibus, floribus majoribus erratioribus. Broom 
with lower Leaves Wedge-ſhaped, thoſe on the Flower 
Branches very narrow, and larger more ere& Flowers. 
This is the Genifla tinctoria maxima Luſitanica, Piurna 
Lufitanorum. Tourn. Inſt. 643. Greater Portugal Dyers 
Broom, called Piurna by the Portugueze, © 

.GenrsTa foliis lanceolatis, ramis peniculatis, caule 
arbere ſcente. Broom with Spear-ſhaped Leaves, panicu- 
lated ches, and a Tree-like Stalk. This is the Ge- 
_— arboreſcens, Tartarica flore luteo. Amman. Tree-like 

artarian Broom with a yellow Flower. | 

6. Gen1sT A ramis triquetris ſubarticulatit, foliis tri- 
a—_— Lin. Sp. Plant. 510. Broom with three corner- 

jointed Branches, and Leaves ending in three Points. 
This is the A fruticeſa Lufitanica. Tourn. Inſt. 
646. Shrobby Portugal Dyers Broom. 

7. GExISTA folis lanceolatis en caule tubercu- 
lato decumbente, Hort. Cliff. 355. Broom with ob- 
tuſe Spear-ſhaped Leaves, nat a declining Stalk hav- 


ing Tubercles. This is the Geniſta ramoſa, foliis Hy- 


perici. C. B. P. 395. Branching Broom with Leaves 
like St. Johnfwort. * * 


8. GenisTA /pinis ſimplicibus, ramis floriferis iner- 
mibut,  fallis lanceolatis. Hort. cif 355. . with 


ſingle Spines, Flower Branches without Spines, and 
Spear-ſhaped Leaves. Genifla ſpartium minus Angli- 


«um. Turn. Infl. Small Engliſh Broom, called Petty: 


Whin. © 


9. GenisTaA ſpinis dechmpuſitir, ramis floriferis, 
iner mibut, follir linearibus pilaſis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 71 1. 


Broom with decompounded Spines, Flower Branches 
without Spines, and. narrow hairy Leaves, This is 


Flower 


355. Broom: with Spear-ſhaped Leaves, 
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the Geniſta ſpinoſa minor Hiſpanics villeſiſima. C. B. P. 
395. Moſt hairy ſmall Spaniſb prickly Broom. 

10. GenisTA ſpinis compoſitis, ramis floriferis iner- 
mibus, foliit la tis. Prod. Leyd. 371. Broom with 
compound Spines, whoſe Flower Branches are not 
—_ and Spear-ſhaped Leaves. Ceniſſa ſpinaſa mi- 
nor, Germanica. C. B. P. 395, Smaller German prick- 
ly Broom. | 
The rſt Sort grows naturally in France, [taly, and 
Germany. This Plant ſends out ſeveral Stalks from the 
Root, which ſpread flat on the Ground, and divide into 
many flat Branches which are jointed, and their two 
Sides are edged like a broad Sword; theſe are green 
and herbaceous, but are perennial. At each of the 
Joints is placed one ſmall Spear-ſhaped Leaf, without 
any Foot Stalk. The Flowers are produced in cloſe 
Spikes at the End of the Branches, they are yellow, 
of the Pea- bloom Kind, and are ſucceeded by ſhort 
hairy Pods, which contain 3 or 4 Kidney-ſhaped 
Seeds. The Plants flower in June, and the Seeds ripen 
in September. | ö 
This Sort is propagated by Seeds, which, if ſown 
in Autumm the Plants will come up the following 
Spring; but when they are ſown in Spring, the 
Plants rarely come up the fame Year: When the 
Plants come up, they — — no other Culture but 
to keep them clean from Weeds, and thin them where 
too cloſe ; at Michaelmas they may tranſplanted where 
they are to remain, and after that only require to be 
kept clean, for they are very hardy, and will live ſeveral 
Years:' v.77 
The 24 Sort riſes with ligneons Stalks about two or 
or three Feet high, ſending out many taper channelled 
Branches which grow erect, that are garniſhed with 
ſmall Spear-ſhaped Leaves placed alternate, and are ter- 
minated by ſeveral Spikes of yellow Flowers, which are 
of the Pea-bloom Kind, but ſmall ; theſe are ſucceeded' 
by ſhort Pods, whicly turn black when ripe, and contain- 
four or five Kidney-ſhaped Seeds. It flowers in June 
and Fuly, andthe Seeds ripen in Autumn. 

The zd Sort grows naturally in England. This hath 
ſhrubby Stalks, which rife about 3 Feet high, garniſhed 


with Spear-ſhaped Leaves, which are broader, and end 


in ſharper Points than thoſe of the former; the Branches. 
come out from the Side of the Stalks, almoſt their 
whole Length, and do not grow fo upright as thoſe of 


the ſecond ; theſe are terminated by looſe Spikes of yel- 


low Flowers, which are ſucceeded by Pods like thoſe of 
the ſecond Sort. It lowers, and the s are ripe about 
the ſame Time as the former. The Branches of the 
Plant are uſed by the Dyers, to. give a yellow Colour, 
from whence it is called. Dyers Broom, Green- wood, 
Wood: waxen, of Dyers-weed: | | 

The 4th Sort grows naturally in Portugal and Spain. 
This riſes with ſhrubby channelled Stalks 4 Feet high, 
fending out ſeveral Branches which grow erect; the 
lower Leaves are Wedge-ſhaped, being broad and 
rounding at the Top, but very narrow at their Baſe ; 


thoſe which are higher upon the Flower Branches 
are narrow, and equal at both Ends; the Flowers are 


pe in pretty long Spikes at the End of the 
ranches, they are larger than thoſe of the other 
Sorts, and of a paler yellow Colour, They 1 in 

une 
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Jure and July, and are ſucceeded by Pods like the for- 


mer Sorts. 

This Sort is a liitle tender, and in very ſevere Froſts 
is often killed in England, where the Plants are not 
protected. 

- The 5th Sort grows naturally in Tartary, from 
whence the Seeds were brought to dhe Imperial Garden 
at Peterſburgh, and were afterward ſent to England. This 
riſes with a woody Stalk to the Height of 4 or 8 Feet, 
| ſending out many ſlender Branches, which are garniſhed 

with ſmall Spear-ſhaped Leaves placed alternate; the 
upper Part of theſe Branches, for more than a Foot in 
Length, ſend out ſmall flowering Branches, terminated 
by looſe Spikes of Flowers, ſo that each Branch ter- 
minates in a Panicle of Flowers. Theſe appear in June 
and July; the Seeds ripen in Autumn. = 
he 6th Sort bath a low ſhrubby Stalk, which ſeldom 
is more than a Foot hi gh, ſending out ſeveral weak 
Branches which are jointed, and garniſhed with ſmall 
Leaves ending in 3 acute Parts. The Flowers are pro- 
duced in looſe Spikes at the Top of the Branches, they 
are of a pale yellow Colour, and appear the latter End 
of June and July, and the Seeds ripen in September. 
This Plant grows naturally in Portugal. 

The 7th Sort hath a ſhrubby Stalk wich declines to- 
ward the Ground, and is ſet over with Tubercles; it 
divides into a few ſmall Branches, garniſhed with ſmall 
-obtuſe Leaves. The Flowers are diſpoſed in ſmall looſe 
Spikes at the End of the Branches; they are ſmall, of a 
pale yellow Colour, and are ſucceeded by ſhort Pods 
filled with Kidney-ſhaped Seeds. It flowers in June, 
and the Seeds ripen in Autumn. This grows naturally 
in Germany and France. 1 

The Sth Sort grows naturally on open Heaths, in 
many Parts of England. It hath a ſnrubby Stalk, which 
-riſes about two Feet high, ſending out many ſlender 
Branches, armed with long ſingle Spines, and garniſhed 
with very ſmall Spear-ſhaped Leaves, placed alternate 
-on every Side the Branches : The Flower Branches have 
no Spines, theſe are ſhort, and have 3-or 6 yellow 
Flowers growing in a Cluſter at the End. They come 
out in April and May, and are ſucceeded by ſhort turgid 
Pods, which contain 4 or 5 ſmall Kidney-ſhaped Seeds. 

"Theſe ripen in July. 

- The gth Sort grows naturally in the South of France 
and Italy; it was ſent me from Nice, where it was found 
growing in — This hath a ſhrubby Stalk, which 

ſends out many ligneous Branches, armed with branch- 

ing Thorns, compoſed of ſeveral ſharp Thorns, which 
come out from each other, but the ſhort Branches which 
| uce the Flowers have no Spines; theſe are gar- 
' Niſhed with ſmall hairy Leaves of different Forms, ſome 
of them being as narrow as Hairs, and others are of 
the Spear Shape; the Branches are terminated by 

Cluſters of yellow Flowers, which are ſucceeded by 
- ſhort compreſſed hairy Pods, filled with Kidney-ſhaped 

Seeds. The whole Plane has much the Appearance of 

the common Furz or Gorſe, but is very hairy, and the 
Flower Branches being without Thorns, are the moſt 
obvious Diſtinctions. : 

The 10th-Sort grows naturally in Germany, This 
riſes with ſhrubby Stalks to the Height of 3 or 4 Feet, 


and divides into many flender Branches, armed with 
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compound Spines, and garniſhed with Spear-ſhaped . 


Leaves placed alternate; thoſe Branches which produce 
the Flowers have no Spines, but are terminated by 
ſhort looſe Spikes of yellow Flowers, which are ſuc- 
ceeded by ſhort Pods, containing 3 or 4 Kidney- 


ſhaped Seeds. It flowers in June, and the Seeds ripen 


in Auguſt, 

All theſe Sorts of Broom are propagated by Seeds, 
which, if ſown in Autumn, will ſucceed much better 
than if ſown in Spring, and a Year will be thereby 
ſaved ; as theſe Plants feng out long ſtringy tough Roots, 
which run deep into the Ground, they do not bear tranſ- 
planting well, eſpecially if they are not removed young, 
therefore the beſt Way is to ſow a few Seeds in thoſe 
places where the Plants are deſigned to remain, and to 
pull up all except the moſt promiſing Plants as ſoon as 
they are paſt Danger ; after this the Plants will require 
no other Culture, but to k them clean from 
Weeds; but where, this cannot be praQiſed, the Seeds 
may be ſown thin upon a Bed of light Earth, and when 
the Plants come up, they muſt be kept clean from Weeds 


till the following Autumn, when the Plants ſhould be 


carefully taken up and tranſplanted where they are deſign- 
ed to remain. They are all very bardy Plants except the 
4th and roth Sorts, which muſt have a warm ſheltered Si- 
tuation and diy Soil, otherwiſe they will not live through 
the Winter, but the others will grow in almoſt any Soil 
or Situation. 

3 SPINOSA, the Furz, Whins, or Gorſe. 
e Ulex. | 8 
GENTIANA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 285. Tourn, Inft. 

R. H. 80. Gentian, or Fellwort ; in 3 Gentiane, 

Ihe Charaters are, , 

It bath a permanent Empalement to the Flower ; which 
is cut into five acute Segments, The Flower bath one 
Petal, which is tubulous, and cut into 5 Parts at the Top 
which are flat. It hath 5 Awl-ſhaped Stamina, ſborter 


than the Petal, terminated by ſingle Summits. In the © 
Center is ſituated an oblong cylindrical Germen, baving © 


no Style, but is crawned by two oval Stigmas. The Ger- 
men becomes an oblong taper-pointed Capſule with one 
Cell, containing many ſmall Seeds faſtened to the Valves of 
the Capſule, | 

The Species are, 

1. GENTIAN A corellis - quinguefidis retatis verticil- 
latis, calycibus ſpathaceis. tut elv. 479. Gentian 
with quinquefid Wheel-ſhaped Petals growing in 
Whorls, and Hood-like Empalements. This is the Gen- 
tiana major lutea. C. B. P. 187. Greater yellow Gentian. 

2. GENTIANA corollis quinquefidis campanulatis op- 
poſitis pedunculis foliis linearibus,. Lin. Sp. Plant. 228. 
Gentian with Bell-ſhaped quinquefid Petals placed 
oppoſite upon Foot Stalks, and very narrow' Leaves. 
This is the Gentians | anguſlifolia autumnalis major. 
C. B. P. 188. Greater narrow-leaved autumnal Gentiar. 

. GrznTIANA corollis quinquefidis campanulatis op- 
poſitis ſeſſilibus, foliis — 16 ibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
227. ntian with Bell-ſhaped quinquefid Petals, ſit- 
ting cloſe to the Stalk, and oppoſite, and Leaves em- 
bracing the Stalk. This is the Gentiana Aſclepiadis 
folio. C. B. P. 18). Gentian with a Swallow-wort Leaf. 

4. GENTIANA corolla quinguefida campanulatd, caulem 
excedente. Lin, Sp. Plant, 228, Gentian with a Bell- 
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quinquefid Petal above the Stalk. This is the 


cath Alpina 22 magna flore. C. B. P. 187. 


Broad leaved Alpine Gentian with a large Flower, com- 
monly called Gent ianella. OY 8 ; 

5. GENTIANA corollis quinguefidis infundibuliformibus, 
ramis unifloris alternis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 229. Gentian with 
Funnei-ſhaped quinquefid Petals, and alternate Branches 
having one Flower. This is the Gentiana annua, foltis 
Centaurii minoris. Tourn. Inſt. 8 1. Annual Gentian with 

ntaury Leaves. 
WY l = carollis quadrifidis imberbibus verticilla- 
tis ſeſſilibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 231. Gentian with quadrifid 
Petals without Beards, 2 Whorls cloſe to the 
Stalks. This is the Gentiana cruciata. C. B. P. 188. 
| Croſſwort Gentian. 8 n 

7. GEN TIANA corallis quadrifidis margine ciliatis. 
Lin, Sp. Plant. 231. Gentian with a four-pointed Pe- 
tal, whoſe Border is hairy. This is the Gentianella 
cerulea oris pileſis. C. B. F. 188. Blue Gentian wih 

hairy Brims. +868 
3 GENTIANA corollis quinguefidis bypocrateriformibus, 
* calycibus inflatis plicatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 229. Gentian 
with Salver-ſhaped quinquefid Petals, and ſwollen plaited 
Empalements. Gentiana utriculis ventricgſit. C. B. F. 
188. Gentian with a ventricoſe Tube. IE 

9. GexTIANA cerollis quinquefidis infundibuliformibus, 
caule dicbotomo. Lin. Sp. Plant. 229. Gentian with a 
Funnel-ſhaped five-pointed Petal, and a dichotomous 
Stalk, Centaurium minus. C. B. P. Leſſer Centaury. 

10. GEN TIANA corollis octaſilis, folits perfoliatis. Lin. 
Sp. Pl. 232. Gentian with an eight- pointed Petal, and 
thorough-wax Leaves. This is the Centaurium lu- 
teum perſoliatum. C. B. P. 2178, Yellow perfoliate 

entaury. 

* 1. 8 Acorollis quinquefidis infundibuliformibis, 
floribus alternis ſeſſilibus. Lin. & Plant. 230. Gentian 
with Funnel-ſhaped five-pointed Petals, Flowers growing 
alternate, and fitting cloſe to the Stalks. This is the 
Centaurium minus ſpicatum album. C. B. P. 278. Leſſer 
Centaury with a white ſpiked low er. ; | 

12. * TIANA corollis quingquefidis infundibulifor- 
mibus, pedunculis longiſſimis. Gentian with a Funnel- 
ſhaped five pointed Petal, and a very long Foot Stalk. 
Centaurium minus maritimum ample flore cæruleo. Plum. 
Cat. 3. Leſſer maritime Centaury with a large blue 


Flower. : 
The firſt Sort is the common Gentian of the Shops, 


r 


Bitters. ö we.” 

This Plant hath a large thick Root of a yellowiſh 
brown Colour, and a very bitter Taſte, the lower Leaves 
are of an oblong oval Shape, a little pointed at the End, 
ſtiff, of a yellowiſh green, and have 5 large Veins on 
the Back of each. The Stalk riſes 3 or 4 Feet, and is 
garniſhed with Leaves, growing by Pairs at each Joint, 
almoſt embracing the Stalk at their Baſe ; theſe- are 
of the ſame Form. with the lower, but diminiſh gra- 
dually in their Size to the Top. The Flowers come 


the Stalks, ſtanding on ſhort Foot Stalks, whole Origin is 
from the Wings of the Leaves; theſe are of a pale 
yellow, and have one Petal, which is divided almoſt to 
the Bottom, having an oblong cylindrical Germen, 


Root is one of. the principal. Ingredients in 
Buer 7 1 tuation, and kept clean from 


out in Whorls at the Joints, toward the upper Part of 
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which afterward ſwells to an oblong taper Capſule, bi- 
fid at the Point, and opens in two Cells, filled with 
ſmall Seeds. | 

It grows naturally in the Paſtures in Switzerland, and 
in the mountainous Parts of Germany, from whence the 
Roots are brought to England for medicinal Uſe ; there 
is a compound Water, and an Extra& made of them. 

But a fe Years ago, there was a Mixture of Henbane 
Roots brought over with Gentian, which was unhappily 
uled, and occaſioned greot Diſorders in the Perſons to 
whom it was adminiſtered ; great Enquiry was then 
made to find out what that Root could be, ſome ſuſpe&- 
ing it to be the Root of Deadly Nightſhade, and others 
believing it to be ſome of the poiſonous umbelliferous 
Roots, but on comparing it with ſome dried Roots of 
the Henbane, I found they were the ſame. We have 
likewiſe an Account of the noxious Quality of theſe 
Roots, printed in the Synopſis Stirpium Hibernicarum, 
wich was communicated. to the Author by Dr. Thomas 
Molyneaux, Phyſician to the State; it was as follows 

The Dean ot * was making ſome Alterations 
in his Garden, and, looking over his Workmen, he ob- 
ſerved them to dig up many Roots, which he took for 
Skirrets, and therefore ordered ſome of them to be car- 
ried in and dreſſed for Dianer, which was accordingly 
done, but all thoſe. who eat of them were in a ſhort 
Time ſeized with Dizzineſs in- their Head, Sickneſs at 
the Stomach, attended with an unuſual Heat and Dri- 
neſs in their Throats, and two, who had eaten a larger 
Share than the reſt, loſt. the Uſe of their Reaſon, and 
became delirious, which continued for ſome Days; and 
as it appeared.evident theſe Diſorders were occaſioned by 
the Roots, the Dean cauſed ſome ot them to be planted, 
that he might be aſſured what the Plant was whoſe 
Roots had this bad Quality ; and in the Spring, when 
they put out their Leaves, they proved to be the Hen- 
bane, which has been noticed by old Waiters to be poſ- 
ſeſſed of theſe Qualities. As the Diſorders which were 
occaſioned by theſe ſuppoſed Gentian Roots, were nearly 
the ſame, as. is above related, I thought it might be of 
Uſe to inſert it here, to caution others againit eating 
Roots they are unacquainted with. 

This Plant delights in a light loamy Soil and a ſhady 
Situation, where it will «thrive. much better than in a 
light dry Soil, or in an open Expoſure. It is- propa- 
gated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown in Pots ſoon af- 
ter it is ripe, for if it is kept till Spring, it will not 
ſucceed ; theſe Pots ſhould - be. placed in a ſhady Si- 
eeds In Spring the 
Plants will appear, when they muſt be duly. waters 
ed in dey Weather, and kept clean from Weeds till. the 
following Autumn, then they ſhould be carefully ſhak- 
en out of the Po:s, ſo as not to break or injure their 
Roots, and a ſhady Border of loamy Earth, ſhoul i be well 
dug and prepared* to receive them, into which they 
ſhould be planted at about ſix Inches Diſtance. each Way, 
obſerving to let the Top of the Roots be a little below 
the Surface of the Ground, then preſs the Earth cloſe 
to the Roots; after this they will require no farther Care 
but to keep them conſtantly clean from Weeds, and 
if the following, Spring ſhould prove dry, they ſhould be 
duly watered, which will greatly forward their Growth. 
In this Border the Plants may ſtand two Years, by 2 

| me 
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Time they will be fit to tranſplant where they are de- 


ſigned to remain; therefore in Autumn, ſo ſoon as their 
Leaves decay, they may be removed ; but as the Roots 
of thefe Plants run deep into the Ground, like Carrots, 
there muſt be great Care taken in digging them up, not 
to cut or break their Roots, for that will greatly weaken, 
if it does not kill them. After the Plants are well fixed 
in their Places, they require no other Culture, but to 
dig the Ground about them early in the Spring, before 
they begin to ſhoot, and in Summer to keep them clean 
from Weeds, The Roots of theſe Plants will continue 
many Years, but the Stalks decay every Autumn; the 
ſame Roots do not flower two Years together, nor ſel- 
dom oftener than _ third Year, but when they flower 
ſtrong, they make a fine Appearance; and as theſe de- 
light in ſhady moiſt Ground, where but few ornamental 
Plants will thrive, ſo they ſhould not be wanting in good 
Gardens. f ö 
The 2d Sort grows naturally in moiſt Paſtures in many 
Parts of England, but particularly in the North; this 
riſes with an upright Stalk, about a Foot high, garniſhed 
with ſmooth Leaves, an Inch and a Half long, and leſs 
than a Quarter of an Inch broad ; they are placed oppo- 
ſite, and have no Foot Stalks. The Flowers are pro- 
duced on the Top of the Stalk, three or four in Num- 
der, ſtanding upon Foot Stalks, alternately above each 
other; they are large, Bell-ſhaped, and divided into five 
Points at their Brim, and are of a deep blue Colour, fo 


make a fine Appearance; theſe come out the latter End 


of July in the warm Parts of England, but in the North 
they are a full Month later. 

t may be-propagated by Seeds as the firſt Sort, and 
the Plants may be treated in the ſame Way; but as this 
Sort doth not ſhoot its Roots deep into the Ground, it 
may be tranſplanted with leſs Hazard; however, if theſe 
are removed with a Ball of Earth to their Roots, they 
will not feel their Removal ſo much as when the Earth 
4s all taken from them. This Sort ſhould be planted in 
a ſtrong moiſt loamy Soil, in which the Plants will thrive 
and flower annually, but in a warm dry Soil they will 
not thrive or flower.” | 

The zd Sort grows naturally upon the Helvetian 
Mountains ; this riſes with an upright Stalk, neara Foot 
high, garniſhed with ſmooth Leaves, about two Inches 
long, and three Quarters of an Inch broad at their Baſe, 
where they embrace the Stalk, but they end in acute 
Points; they are placed op lite, are of a fine green, 
and are diminiſhed in their Size as they are nearer the 
Top; they have 5 longitudinal Veins, which join at 
both Ends, but diverge from each other in the Middle. 
The Flowers come out by Pairs oppoſite, from the Bot- 
toms of the Leaves, ſtanding on ſhort Foot Stalks ; they 
are pretty large, Bell-ſhaped, and of a fine blue Colour, 
ſo make a fine Appearance when they are open. 'This 
Sort flowers in June and July. | 

It may be propagated by Seeds as the firſt Sort, and 
the Plants may be rene in the ſame Way, but they 
muſt have a moiſt loamy Soil, otherwiſe they will not 
thrive. It may alſo be propagated by Offsets, which 
may be divided from the Roots; theſe ſhould be taken 
off in Autumn, which is the beſt Seaſon for removing all 
theſe Sorts of Plants, but theſe ſhould 'not be removed, 
or parted oftener than every third Year, where they are 
expected to produce ſtrong Flowers. 
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The 4th Sort grows naturally on the Alps and Helve. 


tian Mountains, but has been long cultivated in moſt of 
the curious Gardens in Europe; this is commonly known 
by the Title of Gentianella, It is a low Plant, the Stalks 
ſeldom growing more than three or four Inches high ; 
they are garnithed with ſmooth Leaves placed oppoſite, 
which are near two Inches long, and Half an Inch broad, 
ſitting cloſe to the Stalk. The Flowers grow erect on 
the 'Top of the Stalk, fo ſtand quite above them ; theſe 
are often ſingle, but ſometimes, when the Plants are 
ſtrong, there will be four or five at the End of each 
Stalk ; they are large, Bell-ſhaped, of a deep Azure 
blue, and the fineſt of that Colour of any Flower yet 
known. It uſually flowers in May, but ſometimes they 
flower again in Autumn. 

This is commonly 77 76.9 by parting the Roots, 
in the ſame Manner as before directed for the third Sort, 
but theſe muſt not be often tranſplanted, or parted, if 
they are wanted to flower ſtrong ; this Sort ſhould have 
a ſoft loamy Soil, and a ſhady Situation, where the Plants 
will thrive and flower well every Year. 

It may allo be propagated by Seeds, which, in a good 
Soil, the Plants will produce in Plenty; theſe ſhould be 
ſown in Autumn, as before directed for the firſt Sort, 
and if the Plants are planted in a good Soil, they will be 
ſtrong enough to flower the frond Year after they come 
up ; theſe ſeedling Plants will lower much ſtronger than 
thoſe propagated by Offsets. 

The 5th and 8th Sorts are low annual Plants, which 
grow naturally upon the Alps, and are very rarely culti- 
vated in Gardens. The 5th ſeldom riſes more than two 
Inches high, branching out from the Root into ſeveral 
ſlender Stalks, garniſhed with very ſmall Leaves placed 
by Pairs, and each Stalk is terminated by one ſmall blue 
Flower ſtanding erect. The 8th Sort grows about four 
Inches high, with a ſingle upright Stalk, of a purple Co- 
Jour. The Leaves at the Root are oval, but thoſe upon 
the Stalk are natrow, and ſtand oppoſite. The Stalk is 
terminated by one blue Flower, with a large bellied 
Empalement, which is plaited, and the Petal of the 
Flower riſes but little above the Empalement, fo does 
not make much Appearance. After the Top Flower 
decays, there are frequently two ſmaller Flowers which 
come out from the Side of the Stalk, at the two upper 
Joints ; theſe flower after each other, the upper one 
coming firſt, ſo that there is a Succeſſion of Flowers till 
Autumn. 

As theſe Plants uſually grow upon - moiſt ſpongy 
Ground, it is very difficult to cultivate them in Gardens, 
for unleſs they have a Soil approaching near to that in 
which they naturally grow they will not thrive; the on- 
1y Met to obtain them is, either to ſow their Sceds 
in Pots, or upon a moiſt boggy Ground in Autumn, but 
it muſt be in the Shade ; and when the Plants come up, 
they may be thinned, and the Surface of the Ground 
about them, covered with Moſs, which ſhould be con- 
ſtantly kept moiſt ; with this Management I have ſeen 
the Plants thrive and flower = _ 

The 6th-Sort is a perennial Plant, which grows na- 
turally upon the Apennines, and the Helvetian Moun- 
tains ; this riſes with an upright Stalk, about ſix Inches 
high, garniſhed with ſmooth Spear-ſhaped Leaves, about 
two Inches long, and one broad in the Middle, fitting 


cloſe © 
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cloſe to the Stalk; they are placed oppoſite, and each 


Pair of Leaves croſs one another, from whence it is 
called Croſſwort Gentian. The Flowers are produced 
in Whorls round the Stalks at the upper Joints, ſitting 
very cloſe to the Stalks, and at the Top there is a large 
Cluſter growing in the ſame Form; theſe are of a light 
blue Colour, and appear in May. This may be propa- 
gated by Seeds, or Offsets, as the 3d and 4th Sorts, and 
the Plants muſt be treated in the ſame Way. 

The 7th Sort grows naturally upon the Alps, and 
other mountainous Parts of Europe; this is a low pe- 
rennial Plant, whoſe Stalks are very ſtender, and _ 
riſe more than three or four Inches high, garniſhed wit 
ſmall, narrow, acute-pointed Leaves, placed in Pairs; 
each Stalk is terminated by one large blue Flower, which 
is hairy on the Inſide at the Brim. This flowers in Fuly 
and Auguſt; it may be propagated and treated in the 
ſame Manner as the 3d and 4th Sorts. WW, 

The ꝙth Sort is the Leſſer Centaury of the Shops; 
this grows naturally upon dry Paſtures in moſt Parts of 
England, where it riſes in Height proportionable to the 
Goodneſs of the Soil, for in good Land it is frequently 
a Foot high, but in poor Soils not more than three or 
four Inches. It is an annual Plant, with upright branch- 
ing Stalks, garniſhed with ſmall Leaves placed by Pairs. 
The Flowers grow in Form of an Umbel at the Top, 
and are of a bright purple Colour; — out in 
July, and the Seeds ripen in Autumn, is Plant can- 
not be cultivated in Gardens. 

The 10th Sort grows naturally on chalky Grounds in 
England. It is an annual Plant, rifing with an upright 
Stalk, a Foot high, garniſhed with oval pointed Leaves, 
whoſe Baſe ſurrounds the Stalk ; they grow by Pairs op- 
poſite, and are of a gray Colour ; the alks and Leaves 
are very ſmooth. The Flowers grow in Form of an 
Umbel on the Top of the Stalk ; they are of a bright 

ellow Colour, and are cut into 8 Parts at the Top. 
eſe appear in Fuly, and the Seeds ripen in Autumn. 

The 11th Sort is an annual Plant, which grows na- 
turally in the South of France and in /taly ; this riſes 
with an upright Stalk, about a Foot high, ſending out 
ſeveral Branches toward the Top, garniſhed by ſmall 
Leaves placed oppoſite. The Flowers are produced 
from the Side, and at the Top of the Stalk, in Form of 
looſe irregular Umbels; they are white, and about the 
Size of thoſe of the common Centaury. 

The 12th Sort grows naturally in the 2 174. 
where it was diſcovered by Father Plumier, and the late 
Dr. Houftoun found it growing in Plenty at La Vera 
Cruz, in low moiſt Places where the Water ſtagnates, 
but at a remote Diftance from the Sea. The Seeds of 
this Plant he ſent to England, which ſucceeded in the 
Chelſea Garden; it riſes with an upright branching Stalk, 
near 2 Feet high, garniſhed with oblong, ſmooth, acute, 


inted Leaves, placed oppoſite ; the upper Part of the 
Beal divides into 6 or 7 long naked Foot Stalks, each 


ſuſtaining one large blue Flower, divided into 5 Segments 


at the Brim. 'The Flowers are ſucceeded by oblong 
Capſules with one Cell, filled with ſmall Seeds. 

his is propagated by Seeds, which muſt be ſown 
on a hot Bed, 2% p the Plants afterward treated as other 
annual Plants from warm Countries, being too tender 
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to thrive in the open Air in England. If the Seeds of 
this Plant are ſown in Autumn, in Pots placed in the 
Tan Bed of the Stove, they will ſucceed bettet than 
when they are ſown in the Spring, and the Plants will 
flower early, ſo good Seeds may be obtained. 

GENTIANELLA. See Gentiana, . 

GERANIUM. Lin, Gen. Plant. 346. Tourn. Inſt. #5 
H. 266. Tab. 142. [takes its Name from Tias, Gr, a 
Crane, or Stork, becauſe its Fruit reſembles the Bill of 
a Crane.] Crane's-bill ; in French, Ber de Grue. 

The Charafers are, 

The Flower hath a permanent Empalement, compoſed of 
5 ſmall oval Leaves, The Flower hath 5 Petals, which 
are oval, or Heart-ſbaped, ſpreading open ; theſe are in 
Some Species equal, and, in others, the upper two are much 
larger than the three lower, It bath 10 Stamina, which 
are alternately longer, but are ſhorter than the Petals, and 
are terminated by oblong Summits. In the Bottom of the 
Flawer is ſituated a five-cornered Germen, rting as 
Awl-ſhaped Style, longer than the Stamina, MET is per- 
manent, crowned by 5 reflexed Stigmat. The Flower is 
ſucceeded by 5 Seeds, each being wrapped up in the Huſt 
of the Beak, which is extended the Length of the Style, 
where they are twiſted together at the Point, /e as to form 
the Reſemblance of a Starks Brat. 

The Species are, 

1. GERANIUNM fedunculis bifloris, folits peltatis multi- 
partitis rugoſis, pinnato-laciniatis acutit. Crane's-bill 
with two Flowers on each Foot Stalk, and rough Tar- 
get-ſhaped Leaves, cut into many Parts, whoſe Seg- 
ments are acute and Wing-ſhaped. This is the Geranium 
batrachioides, Gratia Dei Germanorum. C. B. P. Crane's- 
bill with a Crowfoot Leaf, and large blue Flowers. 

2. GERANIUM pedunculis bifloris, calycibus inflatis, pif- 
tills longiſſimo. Hort. Cliff. 343. Crane's-bill with two 
Flowers on each Foot Stalk, ſwollen Empalements, and 
a very long Pointal. This is the Geranium batrachioider, 
longius radicatum, odoratum. J. B. Long-rooted ſweet- 
ſmelling Crane's-bill, with a Crowfoot Leaf. 

3. GERANIUM pedunculis unifloris, folits quinquepar- 
titis trifidis orbiculatis. Lin, Sp. Plant. 685. Crane's- bill 
with one Flower on each Foot Stalk, and orbicular 
Leaves, which are trifid, and divided into five Parts. 
This is the Geranium ſanguineum, maximo flare. H. Ox. 
Bloody Crane's-bill with a large Flower. | 

4- GERANIUM pedunculis unifloris, falits guingucpar- 
titis laciniis obtuſis brevibur, caulibus decumbentibus. 
Crane's-bill with one Flower upon each Foot Stalk, 
Leaves divided into five Parts, whoſe Segments are ſhort 
and blunt, and declining Stalks. This is the Geranium 
bematodes Lancaftrenſe, flare eleganter ſlriato. Raii Hiſt. 
Bloody Crane's-bill with a variegated Flower. 

— M pedumculir difleris, "x caulinis tri- 
lobrs integris ſerratis, ſummis ſubſeſſilibus. Hort. al. 
343 Crane*s-bill with two Flowers on each Foot St 
and the Leaves upon the Stalks, having 3 entire ſawed 
Lobes, the upper Leaves ſitting cloſe to the Stalk. This 
is the Geranium nodoſum. Ciuſ. Hiſt. Knotty Crane's-bill. 
6. GerRANIUM pedunculis bifloris, folitſque alternit, 
'\calyeibus fubariftatis, caule ereflo. Lin. Sp. Plant. 681. 
Crane's- bill with two Flowers on each Foot Stalk, alter- 


nate Leaves, Wr IE and an erect Stalk. I 
44Tt 
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This is the Geranium pheum five fuſtum, petalis reflexis, 
folio non maculoſo. H. L. Brown Crane's-bill with reflexed 
Petals, and Leaves not ſpotted. 


7. GERANIUM pedunculis bifloris, faliis quingquelobatis 


inciſis, petalis reflexis. Crane's bill with two Flowers 
upon each Foot Stalk, Leaves divided into five Lobes, 
which are cut, and the Petals of the Flowers reflexed. 
This is the Geranium pbæum ſive fuſcum, petalis rectit 
feu planis. _ maculato. H. L. Brown Crane's- bill with 
plain Petals, and ſpotted Leaves. 

8. GERANIUM pedunculis bifloris, foliis caulinis trils- 
bis obtus+-crenatis, infernt hirſutis. Crane's-bill with two 
Flowers upon each Foot Stalk, the Leaves on the Stalks 
having three Lobes, which are bluntly crenated, and 
hairy on the under Side. This is the Geranium Roma- 
num, verſicolor ſeue flriatum. Part. Par. Roman Crane's- 
bill with ſtriped Flowers, 

9. GER ANnIUM pedunculis bifloris, foliis peltatis inciſo- 
ferratis, caule erecto. Flor. Lapp. 266. Crane's-bill with 
two Flowers on each Foot Stalk, Target-fhaped Leaves, 
which are cut in acute Points, and an ere& Stalk. This 
is the Geranium batrachioides montanum noſtras. Ger. 
Mountain Crane's-bill with a Crowfoot Leaf. 

10. GEzRANIUM pedunculis bifloris, foliiſque oppoſitis, 
petalis integris, calycibus brevioribus. Crane's-bill with 
two Flowers on each Foot Stalk, and Leaves placed op- 
poſite on the Branches; the Petals of the Flower entire, 
and ſhorter Empalements. This is the Geranium Ori- 
entale columbinum, flore maximo, aſphodeli radice. T. Cor. 
Oriental Dove's-foot Crane's-bill with an Aſphodel Root, 
and large Flowers, | | 
11. GxRANIUM pedunculis bifloris, foliiſque oppeſitrs, 
caute eretto ramoſo, petalis bifedis. Crane*s-bill with two 

Flowets on each Foot Stalk, the Leaves on the Branches 
placed oppoſite, a branching upright Stalk, and biſid Pe- 
tals to the Flower. Geranium Columbinum perenne Py- 
renaicum maximum. Tourn. Inſt. Greateſt perennial 
Dove's-foot Crane's-bill of the Pyrennees. 

12. GxRAN1UM pedunculis longifſimis ' multifloris, ca- 
tycibus. ariflatis, folits bipinnatis., Crane's- bill with very 
long Foot Stalks — — Flowers, bearded Em- 
palements, and double Wing- pointed Leaves. Gera- 
nium Alpinum Coriandri folio, longius radicatum, flore 
majore purpureo. Michel. Alpine Crane's-bill with a Co- 
rtander Leaf, a long Root, and a larger purple Flower. 

13. GERANIUM pedunculis bifloris, folits multipartitis 

iceis, pedunculis longioribus, petalts integris. Ctane's- 
bill with two Flowers on each Foot Stalk, ſilken Leaves 
which are divided into many Parts, longer Foot Stalks, 
and the Petals of the Flower entire. Geranium ar geti- 
teum Alpinum - C.'B. P. Silvery Alpine Crane's-bill. 

14. GERANIuN pedunculis bifloris, caule dichotomo 
erefto, foliis quinquepartitis inciſis ſummis ſeſſilibus. Flor. 
Virg. 789. Crane's-bil? with two Flowers on each Foot 
Stalk, upright Stalks divided by Pairs, and cut Leaves 
divided into five Parts, the upper fitting cloſe- to the 
Stalk. This is the Geranium batrachioides Americanum 
maculatum, floribu ob ſoletè cæruleit. Hort. Elth. 158. A. 
merican ſpotted Crane's- bill with obſolete blue Flowers. 
15. GERANIUM pedunculis bifloris, foliis guinguelobatis 
crenatis,. petalis integris- caule ramoſo. Crane's- bill with 
two Flowers on each Foot Stalk, crenated Leaves with 
five. Lobes, entire Petals to the Flower, and a branching 
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Stalk. This is the Geranium annuum minus Bobemicum , 
purpuro-violaceum. Mor. Hiſt. 2. 511. Leſſer annual 
Crane's-bill of Bohemia, with a purple violet Flower. 

16. GERAn1UM pedunculis ſubunifloris, foliis guingue- 
partitis acutis, foliolis pinnatifidis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 683. 
Crane's- bill with one Flower on a Foot Stalk, Leaves 
divided into five acute Parts, and the ſmaller Leaves 
Wing-pointed. 

17. GERANIUM pedunculis multifloris, calycibus penta- 
Phyllis, floribus pentandris foliis pinnatis _ obtuſis. 
Hort. Cliff. 334. Crane's-bill with many Flowers on 
each Foot Stalk, having five leaved Empalements, five 
Stamina to the Flowers, and cut winged obtuſe Leaves. 
This is the Geranium cicutæ folio, moſchatum. C. B. P. 
Muſked Crane's-bill, frequently called Muſcovy. 

18. GERANIUM pedunculis bifloris, calycibus fenta- 
pbyllis, floribus pentandris, foliis pinnato-inciſis crenatis. 
Crane's-bill with two Flowers on a Foot Stalk, five 
leaved Empalements, five Stamina to the Flower, and 
Leaves cut like Wings, which are crenated. This is 
the Geranium latifolium annuum, ceruleo flore, acu len- 
giſſima. H. Ox. Broad leaved annual Crane's-bill with 
a blue Flower, and a very long Beak. 

19. GERANIUM pedunculis multifloris, calycibus penta- 
phyllis, floribus pentandris, foliis pinnatis acutis ſinuatis. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 680. Crane's- bill with many Flowers on 
each Foot Stalk, having five leaved Empalements, five 
Stamina to the Flowers, and acute ſinuated winged 
Leaves. This is the Geranium Cicute folio, acu bngiſ- 
imd. C. B. P. 319. Crane's-bill with a Hemlock Leaf, 
and very long Beaks to the Seed. 

20. GERANIUM pedunculis multifloris, calycibus penta- 
pbyllis, floribus pentandris, foliis bipinnatis multifidis, caule 
eretto. Crane's-bill with many Flowers on each Foot 
Stalk, having five leaved Empalements, Flowers with 
five Stamina, and many pointed winged Leaves. This 
is the Geranium Cicutæ folio viſcoſum erectum, acu langiſ- 
ſims. Fuſſieu. Ere& viſcous Crane's-bill with a Hemlock 
Leaf, and very long Beaks to the Seed. 

21. GER ANIUM calycibus monopbyllis, foliis cuculatis 
dentatis. H. C. Crane's-bill with an Empalement of one 
Leaf, and indented hooded Leaves. This is the Gera- 
nium Africanum arboreſcens, ibiſci folio ratunds, carline 
odore. H. L. African Tree Crane's-bill with a round 
Marſhmallow Leaf, and Smell of the Carline Thiſtle. 

22. GERANIUM calycibus monophyllis, foliis. cuculatis 
anguloſis, acute dentatis, Crane's-bill with a one leaved 
Empalement, and angular hooded Leaves, which are 
ſharply indented. This is the Geranium Africanum ar- 
boreſcens, ibiſci folio anguloſo, floribus amplis purpureir. 
Phil. Tranſ. 388. African Tree Crane's-bill with an an- 
gular Marſhmallow Leaf, and large purple Flowers. 

23. GERANIUM calycibus menepbyllis,. folits cordato- 
 orbiculatis inciſss zona notatis. Hort. Up. Crane's-bill 
with a one leaved Empalement, and round Heart-ſhaped 
Leaves, cut, and marked with a Circle. This is the 
Geranium Africanum arboreſcens, alchimille hirſuto folio, 
floribus rubicundis. Com. Præl. African Tree Crane's- 
bill with an hairy Ladies Mantle Leaf, and red Flowers. 

24. GERANIUM calycibus monopbyllis, foliis orbiculato- 
reniformibus tomentoſis crenatis integriuſculis. Hort, Up/. 

195. Crane's-bill with one leaved Empalements, and 
round Kidney-ſhaped Leaves, which are woolly, crena- 


ted, 
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ted, and entire. This is the Geranium Africanum arboe 
reſcens, malve folio plano Iucido, flore elegantiſſim kerme- 
fo. Boerh. Ind. African Tree Crane's-bill with a plain 
ſhining Mallow Leaf, and an elegant ſcarlet Flower. 

25. GERANIUM calycibus mor:»þbyllis, foliis lobatis un- 
datis villoſit. Hort. Upſal. 196. Crane's-bill with Em- 
palements of one Leat, and Leaves divided into Lobes, 
which are waved and hairy. This is the Geranium Afri- 
eanum fruteſcens, malve folio odorats laciniato. H. L. A. 
frican ſhrubby Crane's-bill with a jagged ſweet ſmelling 
Mallow Leaf, commonly called Roſe Geranium, 

26. GERANIUM calycibus monopbyllis, foliis adſcenden- 
tibus lobatis pubeſcentibus. Hort.-Upſal. 196. Crane's-bili 
with one leaved Empalements, and aſcending Leaves, 
which have Lobes, and arc covered with ſoft Hairs. 
This is the Geranium Africanum fruteſcens, malvæ folio 
laciniato, oderato inſtar meliſſæ, flore purpuraſcente. Boerb. 
Ind. African ſhrubby Crane's-bill with a jagged Mallow 
Leaf, ſmelling like Balm, and a purpliſh Flower. 

27. GERANIUM calycibus monopbyllis, corollis papilio- 
naceis, vexills dipetalo maximo, foliis angulatis. Hort. 
Cuff 345. Crane's-bill with Empalements of one Leaf, 
a Butterfly Flower, with a large Standard of two Petals, 
and angular Leaves. This is the Geranium Africanum 
— ant malvæ folio mucronato, petalis florum inferio- 
ribus vix conſpicuis. Phil, Tranſ. African Tree Crane's- 
bill, with a pointed Mallow Leaf, and the under Petals 
of the Flower ſcarce diſcernable. 

28. Geranium calycibns monophyllis, foliis glabris 
ſubovatis carnoſis crenatis. Hort. Cliff. 345. Crane's-bill 
with Empalements of one Leaf, and ſmooth oval fleſh 
Leaves, which are crenated. This is the Geranium A 
fricanum fruteſcens, folio craſſo & glauco, acetoſo ſapore. 
Com. Prel. African ſhrubby Crane's-bill with a thick 
glaucous Leaf, and an acid Taſte like Sorrel, 

29. Geranium calycibus monopbyllit, petalis lineari- 
bus, caule carnoſo nodoſo, foliis duplicato-pinnatifidis. Lin. 
Vir. 67. Crane's-bill with one leaved Empalements, ve- 
ry narrow Petals, a fleſhy knotted Stalk, and Leaves 
doubly Wing-pointed. I his is the Geranium Africanum 
fruteſcens, cbelidenii folio, petalis florum anguſtis albidis, 
carnoſo caudice. Phil. * Geranium Africanum, folio 
alceæ, flore albo. Boerb. Ind. alt. African ſhrubby Crane's- 
bill with a Leaf like the Alcea, the Petals of the Flower 
white and narrow, and a fleſhy Stalk. 

30. GERAN1UM calyzcibus monophyllir, caule carnoſo 
gibboſo, faliis ſubpinnatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 677. Crane's- 
bill with one leaved Empalements, a fleſhy gibbous Stalk, 
and winged Leaves. This is the Geranium Africanum 


nocu olens, tubereſum & nodoſum, aquilegie foliis. H. I. 


African Crane's- bill, ſmelling ſweet in the Night, with 
knotty tuberous Stalks, and Leaves like Columbine. 
31. GERAN1UM calycibus monopbyllir, folits tripartitis 
inciſis, intermedia majore, pedunculit umbelliferis geminis, 
canle carnoſa. Lin. Vir. 67. Crane's-bill with one leaved 
Empalements, Leaves cut into. three Segments, the 
Middle one being the largeſt, double Foot Stalks with 
Flowers growing in Umbels, and a fleſhy Stalk. This 
is the Geranium Africanum, folio alcee, flore occineo ful- 
difſimo. Boerb. Ind. alt. African Crane's-bill with a 
22 Mallow Leaf, and a deep ſcarlet Flower. 
32. GERANIUM calycibus monophyllis, foliis. guingue- 
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Crane's-bill with Empalements of one Leaf, and ſmooth 
Target-ſhaped Leaves, having five Lobes, which are 
entire. This is the Geranium Africanum, foliis inferi- 
oribus aſari, ſuperioribus flaphidiſagrie, maculatis, . 
dentibus, & acetoſo ſapore. Cum. Preel. African Crane's- 
bill with the under Leaves like Aſarabacca, and the up- 

r Leaves like Staveſacre, ſhining, ſpotted, and taſting 

ike Sorrel. | 

3 3- GERANIUM calycibus monophbyllis, foliis orbiculatis 
palmatis inciſit piloſis, caule berbaceo. Lin. Vir. 67. 
Crane's-bill with Empalements of one Leaf, roundiſh 
Hand- ſhaped Leaves, divided and wy, and an herba- 
ceous Stalk. This is the Geranium Africanum, alchi- 
mille _ folio, floribus albidis. H. L. African Crane's- 
bill with a hairy Ladies Mantle Leat, and whitiſh 
Flowers, 

34. GERANIUM calycibus monopbyllis, caule carnoſo 
breviſſimo, ramis longis, foliit cordatis. Hort. Cliff. 345. 
Crane's-bill with Empalements of one Leaf, a very ſhort 
fleſhy Stalk, long Branches, and Heart-ſhaped Leaves. 
Geranium Africanum, folio malvæ craſſo molli adoratiſſimo, 
floſculo pentapetalo albo. Boerb. African Crane's-bill with 
a thick, ſoft, ſweet- ſmelling Mallow Leaf, and a ſmall 
white Flower compoſed of five Leaves. 

35. Geranium calzcibus monophyllis, foliis bipinnatis 
multifidis villoſit, radice ſubrotundo. Crane's-bill with 
Empalements of one Leaf, double hairy winged Leaves 
ending in many Points, and a roundiſh Root. This is 
the Geranium Americanum, nofiu olens, radice tubero1d, 
triſte. Corn. H. Ox. American tuberous-rooted Crane's- 
bill, ſmelling ſweet in the Night. 

36. Gzranium Africanum tuberoſum, anemone folio, 
incarnato flore. Par. Bat. Tuberous-rooted African 
Crane's-bill with an Anemony Leaf, and a pale. Fleſh- 
coloured Flower, 

37. Gzxranium Africanum nou olens, radice tube- 
ct Paſlinace incanis lanuginofis latioribus, flore 
palli Ee H. L B. Night ſmelling Crane's-bill 
with a tuberous Root, broad woolly hoary Parſnep 
Leaves, and a pale yellowiſh Flower. | 

38. Geranium Atbiopicum, nou olens, radice tube- 
rod, foliis myrrhidis anguſtioribus. Breyn. Cent. Night 
ſweet ſmelling AZzbiopian Crane's-bill with a tuberous 
Root, and narrow Cicely Leaves. 

39. GxRANIUN calycibus monopbyllis, tubis lengiſſimis 
Subſeſſilibus, radice ſubrotundg, foliis hbatis. Prod. Leyd. 
352. Crane's-bill with Empalements of one Leaf, with 
very long Tubes fitting cloſe to the Foot Stalk, a round- 
iſh Root. and Leaves having Lobes. This is the Gera- 
nium Africanum, nod u olens, folio vitis hirſuto, tubero- 
ſum. H. 4. Night ſweet ſmelling African Crane's-bill 
with a hairy Vine Leaf, and a tuberous Root. . 

40. Geranium calycibus monopbyllis, corollis papilin- 
naceir, vexillo dipetala, foliis bipinnatis, radice annud. 
Crane's-bill with Empalements of one Leaf, a Butter- 
fly Flower with a Standard of two Petals, r. winged 
Leaves, and an annual Root. This is the Geranium 
Africanum, folio coriandri, floribus incarnatis, minus, H. 

Leſſer African Crane's-bill with a Coriander Leal, 
and a Fleſh-coloured Flower. 

41. GerANiuM calycibus manopbyllis, coro!l's fapilio- 
naceis, vexille dipetalo, foliis hi pinnatis, ramis nodofes ſuf- 


Ttt 2 Leaf, 


lobis integerrimis glabris peltatis. Hort, Cliff. 345. frutefeentibus, Crane*s-bill with Empalements of one 
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Leaf, a Butterfly Flower with a Standard of two Petals, 
double winged Leaves, and knotty ſhrubby Branches. 
42. GtRANIUM talycibus monophyllis, foliis palmatis 
ſubrotundis crenatis, eaulibus feliformibus — 
Crane's- bill with Empalements of one Leal. roundiſn 
Hand- ſnaped Leaves, which are crenated, and Thread- 
like trailing Stalks. Geranium Africanum, uve criſpæ 
folio, floribus exiguis rubellis. H. L. African Crane's-bill 
with a Gooſberry Leaf, and ſmall reddiſh Flowers. 
43. Grrxanunt ralycibus monophyllis, foliit ovatis in- 
| equaliter ſerratis planis. Lin. Ip. Fl. 679. Crane's- bill 
with one leaved Empalements, and oval plain Leaves 
unequally fawed. This is the Geranium fruteſcens, folio 
lato dentato, flore magno rubente. Burm. Afr. Shrubby 
Crane*s-bilt with a broad indented Leaf, and large red- 
diſh Flower. | | 
The 1 Sort grows naturally in moift Meadows in 
many Parts of England, but is frequently planted in 
Gardens for the Beauty of its large blue Flowers; of 
this there is a Variety with white, and another with 
variegated Flowers. It hath a perennial Root, which 
ſends up many Stalks, which rife near three Feet high, 
and are garmfhed with Target-ſhaped Lenves, divided 
into fix or ſeven Parts at each Joint; theſe are cut into 
feveral acute Segments, after the Mariner of winged 
Leaves, ending in many Points. The Flowers are pro- 
duced at the Top of the Stalks, each Foot Stalk fuſtain- 
ing two Flowers, whofe Petals are large and equal; they 
are of a fine blue Colour, and appear in May and June. 
The Varieties of this may be preſerved by parti 
their Roots in Autumn; they may be ptanted in almoſt 
any Soil or Situation, and require no other Culture but 
fo keep them clean from Weeds. They may alſo be 
propagated by Seeds, but by this Method they are apt 
to vary in the Colour of their Flowers. If the Seeds are 
13 to ſcatter, the Plants will come up without 
re. | 
The 2d Sort grows naturally in Germany and Sroit- 
z#rland ; this hath a thick fleſhy perennial Root, from 
which ariſe ſeveral branching Stalks, which grow about 
one Foot high, garniſhed with Leaves at each Joint, 
Which are divided into five Lobes; theſe are divided at 
the Top into many fhort Segments, and are crenated on 
their Edges, they are of a light green, and ſmooth, 
The Flowers are produced at the End of the Branches, 
many growing together in a Bunch, but each ſhort Foot 
Stalk ſuſtains two Flowers, ſo it may have the Title 
given it by Linnæut, though at the firſt Appearance it 
ſeems as a many flowered Foot Stalk, and ſtrictly is ſo, 
becauſe the naked Foot Stalk ſuſtains the whole Bunch. 
'The Flowers have fwollen Empalements, reſembling 
inflated Bladders. The Petals are pretty large, equal, 
and of a ſine brighi purple Colour, and the Stamina and 
Style are much longer than the Petals; the whole Plant, 
when rubbed, emits an agreeable Odour. This flowers 
about the fame Time with the firſt Sort, and may be 
propagatedand treated in the ſame Manner, the Plant 
being equally hardy, | >, 
I be zd Sort gfows naturally in Zngland; but is often 
admitted into Gardens; this hath pretty thick fleſhy 
fibrous Roots, which grow to a large Head, from which 
ariſe many Stalks, garniſhed with Leaves divided into 
five Parts, or Lobes, which are again divided almoſt to 
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the Mid-rib. The Flowers ſtand upon long hairy Foot 


Stalks, which come out from the Side of the Stalk, 
each ſuſtaining one Flower compoſed of five broad re- 
gular Petals, which are of a deep purple Colour. This 
Sort flowers in Fane and Fuly ; there are two Varicties 
mentioned of this Sort as diſtin Species, one whoſe 


Stalks grow more erect, and the other hath Leaves more 
deeply divided, but the Plants which I have raiſed from 


Seeds of theſe do not come up the fame as the Parent 
Plants, ſo they are only ſeminal Varieties. 

This hath a perenmal Root, which may be parted in 
Autumn, or it may be propagated by Seeds, and the 
Planis treated in the ſame Manner as the firſt. y 

The 4th Sort hath been ſuppoſed by ſome to be 
only a Variety of the third, but is undoubtedly, a diſ- 
tint Species; for I have frequently raiſed the Plants 
from Seeds, which have always proved to be the ſame. 
The Stalks of this Plant are ſhorter than thoſe of the 
third, -and ſpread flat on the Ground ; the Leaves are 


much leſs, and not fo deeply divided, and the Flowers 


much ſmaller and of a pale Colour, marked with pur- 
ple; it grows naturally in Lancaſbire and Weſtmoreland, 
where I faw it in Plenty. This may be propagated.and. 


treated in the ſame Manner as the others. 


The 5th Sort is a perennial Plant, of ſmaller Growth 
than either of the former. It rifes with branching Stalks 
abont fix Inches high, garniſhed with Leaves, having 
three pretty broad Lobes, which are undivided, and. 
crenated on their Edges : Thoſe on the lower Part of 
the Stalks are placed oppoſite, upon pretty long Foot 
Stalks; but the upper Leaves fit cloſe to the Stalks, and 
are ſingle. The Flowers are produced at the End of the 
Stalks, ſtanding together upon two ſhort. Foot Stalks; 
they are of a dirty purple Colour, and appear-it June. 
It grows naturally in France. This Sort may be pro- 
pagated and treated as the firſt. 

The 6th Sort grows naturally on the Ar and Helve- 
tian Mountains, and is found: in fome Places in the North 
of England: This hath a perennia] Root, from which 
ariſe ſeveral Stalks near a Foot high, garniſhed with 
Leaves, which are divided into five or fix Lobes, and. 
hciniated* on their Fdges ; thoſe which grow near the 
Root have long Foot Stalks ; but thoſe on the upper 
Part of the Stalk fit cloſe; the Stalk branches out at the 
Top into three or four Diviſions, each being terminated 
by two or three Foot Stalks ſuſtaining two Flowers of a 
dark purple Cofour, with erect Petals. This flowers 


in June, and may be propagated by Seeds or parting the 


Roots, as the firſt Sort, | 

The 7th Sort is very like the ſixth, but the Leaves 
are larger, the Lobes ſhorter, broader, and not ſo much 
cut, and are marked with black; the Stalks riſe higher, 
the Flowers are larger, and the Petals are reflexed, 
Theſe Differences are permanent; ſo are ſufficient to 


conſtitute a ſpecifick Difference between them. This 
may be propagated and treated in the fame Manner as 


the firſt Sort. It grows naturally on the Alps. 
The 8th Sort hath a perennial Root, which ſends up 
many branching Stalks a Foot and a Half high, gar- 


niſhed with light green Leaves; thoſe on the lower Part 


of the Stalk. have five Lobes and ſtand upon long Foot 
Stalks; but thoſe on the upper Part have but three 
Lobes, ſit cloſer to the Stalks, and are ſharply indented 
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on the Edges ; the Flowers ſtand upon long flender Foot 
Stalks, each ſuſtaining two Flowers compoled of five ob- 
tuſe Petals, deeply indented at the Top; they are of a 
dull white, with many purple Stripes running longitu- 
dinally- thro' them. Theſe appear in June; and in cool 
| Seaſons there will be a Succeſſion of Flowers a great 
Part of Fuly, This. Sort is very hardy, ſo may be pro- 
pagated by dividing the Roots, or from Seeds, in the 
ſame Manner as the fitſt Sort. | 

The 9th Sort grows plentifully in the Meadows in 
Lancaſhire and Weſtmoreland ; this hath a perenniał Root, 
which ſends out three or four upright Stalks, about nine 
Inches high, garniſhed with Leaves, having five Lobes, 
which are ſawed on their Edges, they are placed oppo- 
ſite on the Stalks ; thoſe on the lower Part having pretty 
long Foot Stalks, but thoſe on the upper Part fe cloſer 
to the Stalks. The Flowers are ſituated on the Top of 
the Stalks, ftanding upon ſhort Foot Stalks, each fuſ- 
taining two pretty large blue Flowers, with entire Pe- 
tals. This flowers in May and June, and may be pro- 
pagated and treated as the firſt Sort. eve 

The 10th Sort was difcovered by Dr. Towrnefort in 
the Levant, from whence he ſent the Seeds to the Royal 
Garden at Paris; this hath a 'perennial Root, from 
which ariſe a few weak Stalks about nine Inches long, 

rniſhed with Leaves which are round, and divided into 

ve Lobes, indented at the "Top, and placed oppoſite 
on the Stalks. The Flowers ſtand upon pretty long Foot 
Stalks, which come ſingle from the Joints of the Falte, 
each ſuſtaining two pore Flowers with entire Petals, 
having very ſhort | 
and may be propagated either from Seeds, or by parting 
the Roots as the firſt Sort, but the Plants require a aer 
Soil and a warmer Situation, for although in common 
Winters it will live in the open Air, yet in ſevere Froſt 
theſe Plants are ſometimes killed, eſpecially when 
planted in moiſt cold Land. 

The 11th Sort grows naturally on the Pyrenees; this 
hath a perennial Root, from which ariſe many branching 
Stalks a Foot and a Half high, garniſhed with round 
Leaves, divided into many obtuſe Kent at the Top, 
and placed oppoſite by Pairs. The Flowers are pro- 
duced by Pairs on ſhort Foot Stalks, which come out at 
the Divifions on the Sides, and at the Top of the Stalks ; 
they are in ſome of a pale purple Colour, and in others 
white, "The Petals of the Flowers are bifid, like thoſe 
of the common Dove's foot Crane's-bill, to which the 
whole Plant bears ſome Reſemblance, but the Stalks are 
ere, the Leaves and Flowers much larger, and the 
Root is perennial ; this will propagate itſelf by its ſcat- 


tered Seeds where it has once got Poſſeſſion, and will: 


thrive in any Soil or Situation. 


The 12th Sort grows naturally upon the Apr. The 
icheli, of Florence; this 


Seeds were ſent me by Sig. 
hath a perennial Root, which runs very deep into tlie 
Ground. The lower Leaves of the Plant have very 
long Foot Stalks, they are doubly winged and ſmooth. 
The Stalks riſe a Foot and a Half high, which are gar- 
niſhed with Leaves of the ſame Form as the lower, but 
are ſmaller, and ſtand oppoſtre. The Flowers grow 
many together upon very long Foot Stalks; they are 
purple, and have Awns to the Segments of the Empale- 
ment. This flowers in June, but has never ripened 


mpalements. It flowers in June, 
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in England, The Plant is hardy, and lives in the open 
Air, but as the Root puts out no Offiets, nor perfeQs 
Seeds here, we have not been able to propagate it. 

The 13th Sort grows naturally on the Apr; this hath 
a very thick enmat Root, from which come out 
roundiſh Leaves, divided into many Parts, ſtanding upon 
pretty long Foot Stalks; they are very ſitvery, and 
ſhining like Silk, The Flower Stalks rife about four or 
five Inches high, garnifhet with one or two ſmall Leaves, 
like thoſe w, which fit cloſe to the Stalk. The 
Stalks are terminated by two pretty large pale Flowers, 
whoſe Petals are entire, and ſpread open flat. It flowers 
in Fune, but rarely ri Seeds here; it may be pro- 
* by parting the Roots in the ſame Manner as the 

rſt, and muſt have a ſhady Situation. g 

The 14th Sort grows naturally in Nerth America, 
from whence the Seeds were ſent to England; this hath 
a perennial Root, from which ariſe ſeveral Stalks about 
one Foot high, which divide by Pairs, and from the 
Middte of the Diviſions come out the Foot Stalks of the 
Flowers, which are pretty long and naked, each ſuſ- 
taining two pale purple Flowers with entire Petals, 
The Leaves are divided into five Parts, which are cut 
on their Edges, and placed oppoſite, the lower having 
pretty long Foot Stalks, but the upper ſit cloſe to the 


talks. It flowers in June, and frequently ripens Seeds, 
from which the Plant may be propagated; it thrives 


very well in the open Air, and requires no other Culture 
but to keep it clean from. Weeds. 

The-15th.Sort grows naturally in Bobemia ; this is an 
annual Plant, which ſends opt many Stalks, dividing into 


ſeveral Parts, which are 2 with Leaves divided 


into ſive Lobes, crenated on their Edges; they ſtand 
upon long. Foot Stalks, and are for the moſt Part o 
ſite. The Flowers ſtand by Pairs upon pretty long 
ſlender Foot Stalks, which come out from the Side of the 
Stalk ; they are of a fine blue Colour, and are ſucceded 
by Seeds, whoſe Capfules and Beaks are black. It 
flowers moſt Part of Summer, and the Seeds ripen ſoon 
after, which, if permitted to fatter, there will be a 
Supply of Plants, which want no other Care but to keep 
'thera clean from Weeds. | 
The 16th Sort grows naturally in Siberia. The Seeds 
of this Plant were ſent me by Sir Charles Linnaeus, Pro- 


fellor of Botany, at Up/al; this Sort hath a perennial 


Root. The Leaves are divided into five acute Lobes, 
which are cut into many ſharp Wing-like Segments on 
their Edges; they are placed oppotite, and have long 


Nender Foot Stalks. The Foot Stalks of the Flower 


come out from the Wings of the Stalk ;. they are pretty 
long, ſlender, and each ſuſtain one pale purpliſh Flower. 
This Sort flowers in June, and perfects its Seeds very 
well, ſo may be eaſily propagated; it will grow on any 
Soil, or in any Situation. #55 3 
The 17th Vert is an annual Plant, which is ſometimes 


found growing 3 in England, but is frequently 


eſerved in Gardens for the muſky Odour of the 
eaves, which in dry Weather is very ſtrong. The 
Leaves are irregularly winged, the Lobes grow alterrate, 
and are cut into many obtuſe Segments on their Tages. 


The Stalks branch into many Diviſions, and frequently 


decline to the Ground. The Flowers are produced in 
Umbels on long Foot Stalks, which ariſe from the wer 
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of the Stalks; they are ſmall, blue, and have but 5 Sta- 


mina in each, their Empalements are compoſed of 5 
Leaves. It flowers in May, June, and July, and the 
Seeds ripen ſoon after, which, if permitted to ſcatter, 
there will be a Supply of Plants without Care, which 
will require no Culture, but to keep them clean from 
Weeds, and thin them where too cloſe ; it will thrive in 
any Soil, or Situation. Ea a JIE 
The 18th Sort grows naturally in Crete; this is an 
annual Plant with very broad Leaves, which are cut on 
their Sides regularly, in Form of winged Leaves, and 
are crenated on their Borders. The Flowers are pro- 
duced on pretty long Foot Stalks, which come out from 
the Wings of the Stalk ; they have 5 leaved Empale- 
ments, and are compoſed of 5 entire blue Petals; theſe 
are ſucceeded by the largeſt and longeſt Beaks of any 
Species of this Genus yet known, It flowers in June 
and Fuly ; ripens Seeds very well, and if they are per- 
mitted to ſcatter, the Plants will come up without Care; 
or they may be ſown in Spring, where they are deſigned 
to remain, and require no Culture but to thin them 
where too cloſe, and keep them clean from Weeds. 
The 19th Sort grows naturally in Germany and /taly ; 
this is an annual Plant, which hath ſeveral proſtrate 
Stalks near a Foot long, garniſhed with winged Leaves, 
cut into ſeveral acute Parts, placed by Pairs oppoſite. 
The Flowers come out from the Wings of the Stalk, 
upon Foot Stalks about 3 Inches long; ſome of theſe 
Tuſtain many Flowers, but others have no more than 
two; they are of a pale blue Colour, and are ſucceeded 
by very long Beaks, but not ſo long, or large as thoſe of 
.the former Sort, but the Seeds of this are frequently 
uſed for Hygrometers, to ſhew the Moiſture of the Air; 


if the Seeds are permitted to ſcatter, the Plants will 


come yp and thrive without any other Care than to keep 

them clear from Weeds, and the Plants which come up 
in Autumn, will flower early in May, but thoſe which 
are ſown in Spring ſeldom flower till July. 

The Seeds of the 20th Sort were ſent to the Chelſea 
Garden by Dr. 2 Profeſſor of Botany, at Paris ; 
this is an annual Plant, which hath upright Stalks near 
two Feet high, garniſhed with double winged Leaves, 
ending in many Points ; theſe are very viſcous, and ſtand 
oppoſite. The Flowers are produced on long naked 
Foot Stalks, ſtanding many together upon each; they 
are of a pale blue Colour, and have but five Stamina ; 
their Empalements are compoſed of five Leaves, which 
end with Awns. Jt flowers in May, Fune, and Fuly, 
according to the Times when the Seeds are ſown, and 
the Seeds ripen a Month aſter ; this requires no other 
Culture than the two former Sorts. 

There are ſeveral other Sorts of annual Geraniumt, 
ſome of which grow naturally in England, and are trou- 
bleſome Weeds in a Garden, others grow naturally in 
France, Spain, Italy, and Germany, and are preſerved in 
Botanick Gardens for the Sake of Variety, but as they 
are Plants of little Beauty, they are rarely admitted into 
other Gardens, therefore I ſhall not trouble the Reader 
with an Enumeration of the Species, which would ſwell 
this Article too much, ſo I ſhall next treat of the African 
Crane's-bills, which are preſerved in moſt of the curious 
Gardens, where there is Conveniency to ſcreen them 
from the Froſt in Winter. 


is one of the oldeſt, and moſt common in the 
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The 21ſt Sort grows naturally near the Cape of God 
Hope ; this riſes with a ſhrubby Stalk, 8 or 10 Feet high, 
ſending out ſeveral irregular ret garniſhed with 
roundiſh Leaves, whoſe Sides are erect, fo form a Sort 
of Hood by the hollow Cavity made in the Leaf. The 
Baſe of the Leaves is cut in Form of a Heart. ſhaped 
Leaf, and from the Foot Stalk run many Nerves ariſing 
from a Point, but diverge toward the Sides; the Bor- 
ders of the Leaves are ſharply indented, thoſe on the 
lower Part of the Branches have long Foot Stalks, and 
are placed without Order on every Side, but thoſe on the 
upper Part have ſhorter Foot Stalks, and ſtand oppoſite. 
The Flowers are produced in large Panicles on the Top 
of the Branches; their Empalements are of one Leaf, 
deeply cut into five Segments, and cloſely covered with 
five Hairs, The Petals are large, entire, and of a purple 
blue Colour, It flowers in June, July, Auguft, and Sep- 
tember, and the Flowers are ſucceeded by Seeds, having 
ſhort hairy Beaks, 

The 22d Sort has ſome Appearance of the 21ſt, but 
the Leaves are of a thicker Subſtance, divided into many 
acute Angles, and have purple Edges, which are acutely 
indented. The Stalks and Leaves are very hairy. The 
Branches are not ſo irregular as thoſe of the former, 
nor are the Bunches of Flowers near ſo large; theſe Dif- 
ferences are permanent in the Plants which are raiſed 
from Seeds, ſo it is undoubtedly a diſtin Species, 
though Dr. Linnæus ſuppoſes them to be the ſame. 

The 23d Sort comes from the Cape of Good _ but 


Gardens; this riſes with a ſhrubby Stalk, 4 or 5 Feet 
high, and divides into a great Number of irregular 
Branches, ſo as to form a large Head, which is often 8 or 
10 Feet high. The Branches are garniſhed with roundiſh 
Heart-ſhaped Leaves, indented on their Edges in ſeveral 
obtuſe Segments, which are cut into ſhort Teeth at their 
Brims ; theſe have a purple Circle, or Mark, like a 


Horſeſhoe, through the Leaf, going from one Side of 


the Baſe to the other, correſponding with the Border of 
the Leaf; theſe Leaves, when gently rubbed, have a 
Scent like ſcalded Apples. The Flowers are produced 
in pretty cloſe Bunches, ſtanding upon Foot Stalks about 
five or ſix Inches in Length, which comes out from the 
Wings of the Stalk, toward the End of the Branches, 
they are of a reddiſh purple Colour, and continue in Suc- 
ceſſion great Part of Summer; there is a Variety of this 
with fine variegated Leaves, which is preſerved in moſt 
of the Engliſh Gardens, for the Beauty of its Leaves, 
but as this accidentally came from the other, it is not a 

diſtin& Species, therefore I have not enumerated it. 
The 24th Sort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope ; this riſes with a ſoft ſhrubby Stem to the Height 
of 8 or 10 Feet, ſending out ſeveral Branches, which 
are generally erect; theſe are 
Kidney-ſhaped Leaves, of a thick Subſtance, and of a 
lucid green, ſtanding on pretty long Foot Stalks; they 
are covered with ſoft Hairs on their under Side, and are 
laced without any Order. The Flowers grow in looſe 
Bunches upon long ſtiff Foot Stalks, which come out 
from the Wings of the Stalk ; they are of a bright ſcarlet 
Colour, ſo — a fine Appearance, and there is a Suc- 

ceſſion of Flowers during all the Summer Months, 
The 25th Sort grows naturally at the Cape of | 24g 
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but has been many Years an Inhabitant of the Engliſh 
Gardens; this riſes with a ſhrubby Stalk 4 or 5 Feet 
high, dividing into ſeveral weak irregular Branches, 
with Leaves divided into 3 unequal Lobes, 
which are hairy and waved on their Edges; they are 
laced alternate on the Branches, and ſtand upon hai 
Foot Stalks. The Flowers grow in cloſe roundi 
Heads on the Top of. the Foot Stalks, forming a Sort of 
Corymbus ; they are of a purpliſh blue Colour, and con- 
tinue in Succeſſion great Part of the Summer. The 
Leaves of this Sort, when rubbed, have an Odour like 
dried Roſes, from whence many have given it the Title 


of Roſe Geranium. 


s rice 0 Sort is a Native of the Cape of Good Hope; 
this riſes with an upright ſhrubby Stalk to the Height 
of 7 or 8 Feet, ſending out many pretty ſtrong Branches, 
garniſhed with Leaves ſhaped ſomewhat like thoſe 
of the Vine; thoſe on the lower Part ſtand upon long 
Foot Stalks, but the upper have ſhort ones; when the 
Leaves of this are rubbed, they have a Scent of Balm. 
The Flowers grow in compact Cluſters on the Top of 
long naked Foot Stalks, which come out from the Wings 
of the Stalk, but riſe much higher than the Branches, 
they ate ſmall, and of a pale blue Colour, ſo make no 
reat Figure, but there is a Succeſſion of them moſt 
art of the Summer. 

The 27th Sort riſes with an upright ſhrubby Stalk, 7 
or 8 Feeet high, ſending out ſeveral Side Branches, 
garniſhed with large, angular, rough Leaves, ſtand- 
ing upon long Foot Stalks. The Flowers are pro- 
duced in large Panicles at the End of the Branches; 
theſe are ſhaped ſomewhat like a Butterfly Flower, 
the two upper Petals, which are pretty large, and turn 
upward - Standard in the leguminous Flowers; 
theſe are finely variegated, but the 3 under Petals are 
ſo ſmall, as not to appear at a ſmall Diſtance ; thefe are 
reflexed downward, fo are ſcreened from Sight, un- 
leſs the Flowers are viewed near. This Sort flowers 
in May, at which Time the Plants make a fine Appea- 
rance, but they are not ſucceeded by any more atter- 
ward, as moſt of the other Sorts are; this grows na- 
turally at the Cape of Good Hope. | 

The 28th Sort is from the ſame Country ; this riſes 
with. a ſhrubby Stalk, 6 or 7 Feet high, ſending out ſe- 
veral Side Branches, garniſhed with oblong, oval, fleſhy, 
ſmooth Leaves, of a gray Colour, which are crenated 
on their Edges, and have an acid Flavour like Sorrel. 
The Flowers ſtand upon pretty long Foot Stalks, which 


ariſe from the Wings of the Stalks, each ſuſtaining 3 0 
4 Flowers, whoſe Petals are narrow, and unequal in 


Size; they ate of a pale bluſh Colour, with ſome Stripes 


of a light red; theſe continue in Succeſſion molt Part of 


the Summer. There is a Variety with ſcarlet Flowers, 
which is ſaid to have been raiſed frem the Seeds of this 
Sort. The Leaves of it are larger, and ſeem.to be an 
intermediate Species between this and the 24th Sort, for 


the Flowers are larger than thoſe of the 28th Sort, and 


are of a pale Scarlet. Colour. | 
The 29th Sort hath a thick, fleſhy,. knotted Stalk, 
which riſes about 2 Feet high, ſending out a few flen- 
der fleſhy Branches, garniſhed thinly with double wing- 
ed Leaves, which, on the lower Part of the Stalk, ſtand 
upon Foot Stalks, but thoſe above ſit cloſe to the 
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Branches, The Flowers are produced in ſmall Clufters 
at the End of the Branches; theſe have five narrow 
white Petals, which make no Appearance, they continue 
in Succeſſion. moſt Part of the Summer. It grows na- 
turally at the Cape of Good Hope. | 

The zoth Sort hath a round fleſhy Stalk with ſwellin 
Knots at the Joints, which riſe about 3 Feet high, — 
ſend out ſeveral irregular Branches, which are ſmooth; 
they are thinly garniſhed with ſmooth, fleſhy winged 
Leaves, ending in obtuſe Points; they are of a gray 
Colour, and ſtand upon ſhort Foot Stalks. The Flowers 
ſtand 4 or 5 upon each Foot Stalk, which ariſes 
from the wings of the Stalk, and are of a.dark purple 
Colour, The Petals are broader than thoſe of the 
former Sort, and have a very agreeable Scent in the 
Evening, after the Sun has left them ſome Time; this 
and the former Sort are ſuppoſed to be one Species by 
Dr. Lianæus, but they are very different in many Parti- 
culars, which are permanent in the PlantFwhich come. 
up from Seeds. 

The 3 fſt. Sort hath afleſhy Stalk, which ſeldom riſes 
a Foot high, and puts out very few Branches; theſe 
are garniſhed with ſmooth, light, green Leaves, divided 
into 3 Parts; the middle Segment being much larger 
than the others, The Flowers ſtand upon ſhort Foot 
Stalks, each ſuſtaining 2 or 3 Flowers on the Top, 
which are of a very deep ſcarlet Colour, and have un- 
equal Petals; this Sort is not regular in its Seaſon of 
flowering, ſometimes in Spring, at other Times in Sum- 
mer, and frequently in Autumn. The Leaves of this 
Sort fall off, ſo that the Stalks are frequently deſtitute of 
them for three or four Months in Summer, and appear 
as if they were dead, but in Autumn they put out freſh 
Leaves again. 

The 32d Sort hath many weak ſhrubby Stalks, which 
require Support to prevent their falling on the Ground; 
theſe extend to the Length of 2 or 3 Feet, and are gar- 
niſhed with fleſhy Leaves, divided into five obtuſe Lobes, 
which are entire ; theſe have ſlender Foot Stalks, whieh 
are faſlened to the Middle of the Leaf, like the Handle 
of a Target. The Leaves are ſmooth, of a lucid green, 
and have a circular purple Mark. in their Middle; they 
have an acid. Flavour, and are placed. alternate on their 
Branches. The Flowers are produced upon pretty long 
Foot Stalks, which come out from the Wings of the Stalk 
each Foot Stalk ſuſtaining 4 or 5; purple Flowers, com- 
poſed.of 5 unequal Petals. This Sort continues a Suc- 
ceſſion of Flowers moſt of the. Summer Months, and 
frequently ripens Seeds here. 

The 33d Sort ſends out- ſeveral herbaceous Stalks, a- 
bout a Foot and a Half in Length, which trail upon the 
Ground if they are not ſupported ; theſe-are-garniſhed 
with roundiſh Hand-ſhaped — which are cut into 
many Parts, and are very hairy. The Flowers are of a 

le bluſh Colour, and ſtand ſeveral together upon very 
— Foot Stalks; there is a Succeſſion of theſe during all 
the Summer Months, and the Seeds ripen about a Month 
after the Flowers are fallen; there is a Variety of this 
Sort with a dark. Circle in the Middle of the Leaves, 
which is mentioned as a diſtinct Species, but I find it is 
apt to vary from Seeds. X 

The 34th Sort hath a very ſhort fleſhy Stalk, which 
divides near the Ground into-ſeveral Heads, each having 

many 
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Leaves, which ariſe on ſeparute Foot Stalks from 

the Heads; theſe are Heart-ſhaped, ſoft, and downy, 
and have a. ſtrong Scent 'like Aniſeed; from theſe 
Heads come out feveral flender Stalks, near a Foot in 
Length, which lie on the Ground, and are garniſhed 
with rounder Leaves than thoſe near the Root, but of the 
fame Texture, and have the like Odour. The Flowers 
are produced from the Side of theſe Statks, 3, 4, or 
5 ſtanding together upon ſlender Foot Stalks; they 
are very ſmall and white, fo make little Appearance, 
but the Plant is-preſerved in Gardens for the Scent of 
its Leaves. > fas 1 

The 35th Sort hath a thick, roundiſh, tuberous Root, 
from which arife ſeveral hairy Leaves, which are finely 
divided, almoſt like thofe of the Garden Carrot; thefe 
ſpread near the Ground, and between theſe come out 
the Stalks, which riſe about a Povt high, they are gar- 
niſhed with 2 or 3 Leaves of the ſame Sort with thoſe 
below, but ſmaller, and fit cloſer to the Stalks ; from 
theſe ariſe 2 or 3 naked Foot Stalks,' terminated 
by a Truſs of yellowiſh Flowers, marked with dark 
purple Spots, which ſmell very ſweet after the Sun 

left them; theſe are frequently facceeded b 

Seeds, which ripen in Autumn. This is the Sort whic 
has been long cultivated in Gardens, and is known by 
the Title of Geranium nou olens, or Night- ſcented 
Crane s-Bill. "4 233% rr tr 

The 36th Sort hath a knobed tuberous Root like the 
laſt, from which come out ſeveral pretty large Leaves, 
compoſed of many Lobes, ſet along the Mid-rib in the 
Form of a winged Leaf; theſe are narrow at their 
Baſe, but very much enlarged at their Ends, which are 
rounded, and cut all along their Side and Top, into 
many acute Points; the Stalks which ſuſtain the Flowers, 
ariſe immediately from the Root, and ſometimes have 
one or two {mall Leaves toward the Bottom, where 
they often divide into two naked Foot Stalks, each be- 
ing terminated x< ha Truſs of pale reddiſh Flowers, which 
ſmell ſweet at Night. | 

The 375th Sort hath oblong tuberous Roots, from 


which come out ſeveral decompound winged Leaves, 


ending in many acute Points, the Segments of theſe 
Leaves are boader than thoſe of the 35th Sort, and the 
Leaves are very hairy. The Stalks riſe 18 Inches high, 
and are garniſhed with a ſingle Leaf at the two lower 
Joints ; theſe are ſingly winged, and the Lobes are nar- 
row, ſtanding at a wider Diſtance, and the Segments are 
more acute than thoſe of the lower Leaves; at the two 
lower Knots, or Joints, arife two long naked Foot Stalks, 
each being terminated by a Truſs of yellowiſh Flowers, 
which have long Tubes, and ſmell ſweet in the Evening 
when the Sun has left them. This grows naturally at 
the Cape of Good Hope. | 
The 38th Sort hath a tuberous Root like the former, 
from” which ſpring out many hairy Leaves, finely di- 
vided like thoſe of the PulſatiHa, they have a hoary Ap- 
pearance, and riſe immediately from the Root, ſpread- 
4ng on every Side near the Ground. The Foot Stalk of 
the Flower is naked, and rifes from the Root; this grows 
about nine Inches high, and is terminated by a looſe Truſs 
of Flowers, which are of a very dark purple Colour, and 
{ſmell ſweet in the Evening. | 
Tbe 39th. Sort hath fleſhy tuberous Roots fike thoſe 
of the former Sorts, from which come out 3 or 4 broad 
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Leaves, divided on their Borders into ſeveral Lobes, in 
Form of a Vine Leaf; thefe ſpread flat on the Ground; 
they are hairy, and crenated on their Edges, ſtanding 
upon-ſhort Foot Stalks. The Foot Stalks of the Flowers 
riſe immediately from the Root, and grow about a 
Foot high; they are naked, and are terminated by a 
Truſs of dark purple Flowers with long Tubes, ſitting 
cloſe to the Foot Stalks, which have a very agreeable 
Odour in the Evening. 
© Theſe five Sorts of tuberous rooted Crane's-bill, are, 
by Linnæus, ſuppoſed to be but one Species, but I have 
propagated four of them from Seeds ſeveral Times, and 
have never found either of them vary from their Parent 
Plants, fo I make no doubt of their being diſtinct Species, 
for their Difference of Leaves is as great as in any of the 
other Species. a 
The goth Sort is an annual Plant, which grows na- 
turally at the Cape of Good Hape; this riſes with herba- 
ceous branching Stalks, near a Foot high, garniſhed 
with doubly wmged Leaves at each Joint ; the lower 
Leaves ſtand upon long Foot Stalks, but thoſe on the 
upper Part fit cloſe to the Stalks. The Flowers ſtand 
upon naked Foot Stalks, which proceed from the Side of 
the Stalks, on the oppoſite Side to the Leaves; they 
grow 3 or 4 together upon ſhort ſeparate Foot Stalks; 
theſe are ſhaped ſomewhat like a papilionacecus Flower; 
the two upper Petals, which are large, form a Kind of 


Standard, the other three Petals are narrow, and re- 


flexed downward ; they are of a pale Fleſh Colour, ap- 
pearing in Fuly, and the Seeds ripen in September, ſoon 
after which the Plants decay. 

The 41ſt Sort hath a pretty thick tuberous Root, 
from which is ſent out ſeveral irregular Stalks, 
which divide into Branches, and grow diffuſed ; theſe 
have ſwelling Joints, and are ſomewhat ligneous ; they 
are garniſhed with one double winged Leaf at each of 
the Foints, and oppoſite to the Leaves come out the 
Foot Stalks of the Flowers ; thoſe which are ſituated on 
the lower Part of the Stalk, are very long and naked, 
but thoſe which terminate the Branches are ſhorter, and 
have one or two ſmall Leaves ſet at their Baſe ; theſe 
Foot Stalks are terminated by a ſmall Truſs of Flowers, 
ſhaped like thoſe of the former Sort, but larger, and of 
a paler Colour ; theſe continue in Succeſſion moſt Part 
of the Summer ; this and the former Sort, are ſuppoſed 
to be the ſame by Dr. Linnæus, but the former is an an- 
-nual Plant in every Country, periſhing ſoon after the 
Seeds are perfected, and this latter is an abiding Plant with 
lignedus Stalks, ; 

The 42d Sort is a biennial Plant, which grows natu- 
rally at the —_ Good Hape; this ſends out a great 
Number of very ſlender trailing Stalks, which are pro- 
ſtrate on the Ground, and extend a Foot and a Half in 
Length ; — ow garniſhed with ſmall, roundiſh, 
Hand-ſhaped Leaves, which are crenated on their Edges. 

The Flowers fit upon ſhort lender Foot Stalks, which 
come out at every Joint from the Side of the Stalks ; 
they are very ſmall, and of a reddiſh Colour; ſometimes 
they are ſingle, and at other Times there are two or 
three Flowers upon a Foot Sralk. They continue in 

"Succeſſion all the Summer, and the Seeds ripen in about 

five Weeks after the Flowers decay. h 
The 43d Sort hath a ſhrubby Stalk, which —_ or 
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5 Feet, ſending out ſeveral Branches, garniſhed with 
oblong Leaves, indented; and unequally ſawed on their 
Edges, the Flowers ſtand on long Foot Stalks, which 
come out from the Side of their Branches; they 
are large, of a red Colour, and the two upper Petals are 
larger than the other, this Sort flowers in June and July. 


All the Sorts of African Crane's-bill may be propa- 


atcd by Seed ; theſe may be ſown upon a Bed of light 
Farth toward the End of March, where the Plants will 
appear in a Month or five Weeks after, and by the Be- 
ginning of June the Plants will be fit to remove, when 
they ſhould be carefully taken up, andeach planted in a 
ſeparate Pot, filled with light Kitchen Garden Earth, 


and placed in a ſhady Situation till they have taken new 


Root, then they may be removed into a ſheltered Si- 
tuation, and placed among the hardier Green-houſe 
Plants, where they may remain till Autumn, when 
they muſt be removed into the Green-houſe, and treat- 
ed as other hardy Kinds of Green-houſe Plants. 

But thoſe who are deſirous to have their Plants large, 
and flower ſoon, ſow the Seeds upon a moderate hot 
Bed in the Spring, on which the Plants will come up 
much ſooner, and will be fit to remove long before 
thoſe which are ſown in the open Air; but when theſe 
Plants come up, there muſt be great Care taken not to 
draw them up weak ; and when they are tranſplanted, 
the Pots ſhould be plunged into another moderate hot 
Bed, obſerving to ſhade them from the Sur. till they 
have taken new Root, then they muſt be gradually in- 
ured to bear the open Air, into which they ſhould be re- 
moved the Beginning of June, and placed in a ſheltered 
Situation with other exotick Plants. If theſe Plants are 
brought forward in the Spring, moſt of the Sorts will 


flower the ſame Summer, and the Plants will be very 


ſtrong before the Winter, ſo will make a better Appea- 
rance in the Green-houſe. 

The ſhrubby African Geraniums from the 21ſt to the 
32d incluſive, and alſo the 41ſt and 43d Sorts, are com- 
monly propagated by Cuttings, which, if planted in a 
ſhady Border, in June or Fuly, will take good Roat in 5 
or 6 Weeks, and may then be taken up and planted into ſe- 
parate Pots, placing them in the Ehade till they have 
taken new Root; after which they may be removed into 
a ſheltered Situation, and treated as the Seedling Plants. 
The agth, 3oth, 31ſt and 32d Sorts, have more ſuccu- 
lent Stalks than either of the other, ſo the Cuttings of 
theſe Sorts ſhould be planted in Pots filled with light Kit- 
chen Garden Earth, and plunged into a very moderate 
hot Bed, where they ſhould be ſhaded from the Sun in 
the Heat of the Day, and ſhould have but litile Water, 
for theſe are very apt to rot with much Moiſture, ſo 
they muſt only be gently refreſhed now and then with 
Water; when tlieſe are well rooted, they may be ſe- 
parated and planted into Pots filled with the ſame Sort 
of Earth, and placed in the Shade till they have taken 
new Root, then they may be removed into-a ſheltered 
Situation, where they may remain till Autumn. Theſe 
four Sorts ſhould be iparingly watered at all Times, but 
22 in the Winter, tor they are apt to take a 

uldineſs with Moiſture, or in a damp Air, they will 
thrive· much better in an airy Glaſs Caſe, than in a Green- 
houſe, becauſe in the former they will have more ſun and 
Air, ſo will not be ſo liable to have a Mouldineſs or Rot. 
But all the other ſhrubby Sorts are proper Furniture for the 
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Green-houſe, where they will only require Protection 
from Froſt, but ſhould have a large Share of free Air 
when the Weather is mild; they will require Water 
every Week, in mild Weather once or twice, but it 
ſhould nct be given them in too great Plenty, eſpecially 
in froſty Weather. Theſe Plants ſhould be hardened in 
the Spring gradually, and toward the Middle or latter 
End of May, they may be taken out of the Green-houſe, 


and at firſt placed under the Shelter of Trees, where 


they may remain a Fortnight or three Weeks to harden, 
then ſhould be removed into a Situation where they may 
be defended from ſtrong Winds, and enjoy the Morning 


Sun till eleven o'Clock, where they will thrive better 


than in a warmer Situation. 

As theſe ſhrubby Sorts grow pretty faſt, they ſoon 
fill the Pots with their Roots, and it they ſtand long 
unremoved in Summer, they frequently put out their 
Roots through the Holes at the Bottom of the Pots into 
the Ground, and then the Plants will grow vigerouſly, 
but when they are ſuffered to grow long in this Man- 
ner, it will be difficult to remove them, for if their 


Roots are torn off, all their younger Branches will 


decay, and many Times the Plants are killed. There- 
fore the Pots ſhould be moved once in a Fortnight 
or three Weeks, and the Roots which may be then 
puſhing through the Holes cut off, to prevent their 
ſtriking into the Ground, Theſe Plants will alſo re- 

ire to be new potted at leaſt twice in the Summer; 
the firſt Time ſhould be after they have been three 
Weeks. or a Month out of the Green-houſe; the 


ſecond ſhould be towards the End of Auguſt, or Be- 


ginning of Stauber, that the Plants may have Time to 
eſtabliſh their new Roots before they are removed into 
the Green-houle. 

When theſe are new potted, all the Roots on the 
Outſide of the Balls of Earth, ſhould be carefully 
pared off, and as much of the old Earth drawn away 
from the Roots, as can be done with Safety to the 
Plants; then if they require it, they ſhould be put 
into Pots a Size larger than thoſe out of which they 
were taken, putting a Quantity of freſh Earth into the 
Bottom of the Pot; then place the Plants upon that, 
being careful the Ball about the Roots of the Plant, ts 
not ſo high as the Rim of the Pot, that ſome Room may 
be left to contain the Water which may be given to the 
Plant, Then the Cavity all round the Ball ſhould be 
filled up with freſh Earth, which ſhould be gently preſſed 
down, and the Bottom of the Pot beaten upon the 
Ground, to ſettle down the Earth, then the Plant ſhou'd 


be well watered, and the Stem faſtened to a Rail, to pre- 


vent the Wind from diſplacing the Roots, before they 
are fixed in the new Earth. 

The Compoſt in which I have always found theſe 
Plants thrive beſt (where there has not been a Conve- 
niency of getting ſome good Kitchen Garden Earth) was 
freſh Hazel Loam from a Paſture mixed with a fourth 
or fifth Part of rotten Dung; if the Earth is inclinable 
to bind, then a Mixture of rotten Lan is preferable to 
Dung, but if it is right and warm, then a Mixture of 
Neat's Dung is beſt ; this Compoſt ſhould be mixed 
three or four Months before it is uſed, and ſhould be 
turned over three or four Times, that the Parts may 
be well mixed and incorporated, but where a Quantity 
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_ eſtabliſhed before the 
'of theſe Roots will grow, provided they have a Bud or 
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of good Kitchen Garden Farth can be had, which has 


been well worked and is clean from the Roots of bad 


| Weeds, there will need no Compoſition, for in that they 


will thrive full as well as in any Mixture which can be 
made for them, eſpecially if the Earth has lain in a Heap 
tor ſome Time, and has been two or three Times turned 
over to break the Clods, and make it fine; theſe Plants 
thould not be planted in very rich Earth, for that will 
cauſe them to grow very luxuriant, but they will not 
flower ſo well as in a poorer Soil. , 

The 33d Sort hath herbaceous Stalks, ſo is beſt pro- 


. Pagated by Seeds, which the Plants produce in great 


Plenty, but the Cuttings of this will take Root as freely 
as either of the other, but the ſeedling Plants are prefer- 
able to thoſe propagated by Cuttings, and where the 


Seeds of this and many other of the African Sorts are 


permitted to ſcatter, there will be a Supply of young 
Plants eome up the Spring following, provided'the Seeds 


are not buried too deep in the Ground. 


The 34th Sort may be propagated by Seeds, or from 
Heads ſlipped off from the ſhort fleſhy Stalk ; theſe Heads 


ſhould have their lower Leaves ſtripped off, that the 
| Stalk which is to be planted may be clear of Leaves; 


then they may be planted fingle into a ſmall Pot, or if 
the Heads are ſmall, there may be two or three put into 
one ſmall Pot, then they may be plunged into a very 
moderate hot Bed, which will forward their putting out 
Roots, and if they are ſhaded from the Sun and gently 


refreſhed with Water, they will take Root in a Month 


or five Weeks, when they muſt be hardened gradually, 
and removed into the open Air, where they may remain 
till Autumn, when they muſt be removed into Shelter 
tor the Winter Seaſon. | 

The 35th, 36th, 37th, 38th and 39th Sorts are ge- 


-nerally propagated by parting their Roots, the beſt Time 


for doing this is in Auguſt, that the young Roots may be 
d comes on. Every Tuber 


Eye to them; theſe may be planted in the ſame Sort of 
Earth as was before directed, and if the Pots are plunged 
into an old Tan Bed, under a good Frame in Winter, 


the Plants will thrive better than in a Green-houſe ; the 


Glaftes of the Frame may be drawn off every Day in 
mild Weather, whereby-the Plants will enjoy the free 
Air, and if in hard Froſt, the Glaſſes are well covered 
to prevent the Cold penetrating to the Plants, it is all 
the Shelter they will require; but in this Situation, 
they ſhould have but little Wet in Winter, therefore 
the Glaſſes ſhould be kept-over them in heavy Rains to 
keep them dry ; but in mild Weather the Glaſſes may 
be raiſed on the upper Side to admit freſh Air to the 
Plants, which will give them greater Slope to carry off 
the Wet. With this Management the Roots will thrive 


And flower very ſtrong every Year. Theſe Sorts may alſo 


* 
* 


be propagated by Seeds. 
The 40th Sort is an annual Plant, and is only propa- 


| gated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown upon a gentle hot 


Bed in Spring, to bring the Plants forward, otherwiſe 


if the Seaſon ſhould not prove very warm, the Plants will 


not perfect their Seeds in this Country. When the 
Plants are come up, and grown ſtrong enough to re- 
move, they ſhould be each planted into a ſmall Pot, and 
plunged into a moderate hot Bed again, obſerving to 
ſhade them till they have taken new Root, then they 
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muſt be gradually hardened to bear the open Air, into 
which they ſhould be removed in Fune, and when the 
Plants have filled the ſmall Pots with their Roots, they 
ſhould be ſhaken out, and the Ball of Earth preſerved 
to their Roots, and put into Pots a Size larger, in which 
they will flower and ripen Seeds, and ſoon after the 
Plants will decay. | 

The 42d Sort is alſo propagated by Seeds, which may 
be either ſown'upon a moderate hot Bed in Spring, or 
upon a Bed of light Earth in the open Air, where the 
Plants will come up very well, though they will not be 
ſo forward as thoſe on the hot Bed. Thoſe which are 
ſown in the open Air will require no other Care, but to 
keep them clean from Weeds, and thin the Plants where 
they are too cloſe. Theſe Plants will flower in Fuly and 
Auguſt, and if the Autumn proves favourable the Seeds 
will ripen in September, but if thefe ſhould fail, thoſe 


which were raiſed on the hot Bed will come earlier to 


flower, ſo there will be no Danger of their perfecting 
Seeds, and theſe Plants, if they are in Pots, may be 
preſerved — Winter, if they are plunged 
into an old Tan under a Frame, and treated as the 
tuberous rooted Sorts before mentioned. 

The ſhrubby Sorts muſt be looked over frequently 
during the Winter, while they are in the Green-houſe, 
to pick off all decayed Leaves from them, which, if left on, 
will not only render the Plants unſightly, but by their 
falling off, they will occafion Litter among the other 
Plants, and if they are ſuffered to rot in the Houſe, they 
will occaſion a foul, damp Air, which will be very pre- 
judicial to a!l the Plants, therefore to avoid this, they 
ſhould be conſtantly picked off every Week; and during 
the Summer Seaſon they will require to be picked every 
Fortnight or three Weeks to keep them clean from dead 
Leaves ; for as the Branches advance, and new Leaves 
are produced on their Top, the under Ones as conſtantly 
decay, and if left on till they drop off, will render the 
Plants very unſightly. 

GERMANDER. See Teucrium. | 

GESNERA. Plumier Nov. Gen. 27. Tab. g Lin. Gen. 
Plant. 667. So named by Father Plumier, who diſcover- 
ed it in America, in Honour of Conrad Geſner, a very 
learned Botaniſt, and natural Hiſtorian. 

The Charager:s are, | 
The Empalement of the Flower is of one Leaf, cut into 


five acute Parts at the Top, and is permanent, in which is 
ſituated the Germen; the Flower bath one Petal which tis 


tubulous and firſt bent inward, and afterward out again 
like a Bugle Horn; the Brim is divided into five obtuſe 
Segments which are equal; it bath four Stamina which 
are ſborter than the Petal, terminated by ſingle Summits, 
the Germen which fits under the Petal ſupports a fingle 
crooked Style, crowned by a beaded Stigma. The Germen 1 
terward becomes a roundiſh Capſule, with two Cells, filled 
with ſmall Seeds, which are fixed on each Side the Partition. 
The Species are, 1 | 

1. GesxzrA foliis lanceolatis crenatis birſutis, pe- 
dunculis lateralibus lengiſſimis paniculatis, Geſnera with 
hairy Spear-ſhaped Leaves, which are crenated, and 


very long Foot Stalks ſupporting a Panicte of Flowers 


proceeding from the Sides of the Salk. This is the Ge/- 
nera ample digitalis folio, tomentoſo. Plum. Nov. Gen. 27. 


Geſnera with a large woolly Fox-glove Leaf. 
2. Ges- 
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2. Ges xxERA foliis — ſeſſilibus, pedun- 
culis ramoſis multifloris. Lin. Sp. Plant. 612. Geſnera 
with Spear-ſhaped ſawed Leaves fitting cloſe to the 
Stalks, and branching Foot Stalks having many Flowers. 


This is the Geſnera humilis flore flaveſcente. Plum. Nov. 


Gen. 27. Low Geſnera with a yellowiſh Flower. 

The 1ſt Sort grows naturally in the Weſt- Indies ; the 
Seeds were ſent me from Jamaica, which ſucceeded in 
the Chelſea Garden ; this riſes with a ſhrubby Stalk 6 
or 7 Feet high, which divides into 2 or 3 irregular 
Branches, covered with a ruſſet Wool, and garniſhed 
with hairy Leaves 7 or 8 Inches long, and two and a 
Half broad in the Middle, having a ruſſet woolly Mid- 
rib, and the Edges are crenated ; theſe are placed on 
every Side the Branches without Order, and have ſhort 
Foot Stalks; towards the End of the Branches come 
out the Foot Stalks of the Flowers at every Joint, 
ariſing from the Wings of the Stalk ; theſe are naked 
and nine Inches in Length, branching at the Top into 
many ſmaller Foot Stalks, each ſuſtaining a ſingle 
Flower having a ſhort crooked Tube, indented at 
the Top in five obtuſe Parts, and of an obſolete 

urple —— Theſe are ſucceeded by roundiſh Cap- 
fules ſitting cloſe in the Empalement, the Diviſions 
of which ariſe above the Capſule, which Dr. Linnæus, 
from Plumier's Figure, has taken for the Empalement 
ſitting upon the Capſule, whereas the Capſule is diſtin 
from the Empalement and is incloſed by it. The Cap- 
ſule is divided into two Cells filled with ſmall Seeds. 
It flowers here in July and Auguſt, but hath not ripened 
Seed ; 
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The 2d Sort is a Plant of humbler Growth, this 
ſeldom riſes more than 3 Feet ; the Leaves are much 
ſmaller, ſawed on their Edges, and fit cloſe to the 
Stalk, the Flowers ſtand on branching Foot Stalks, 
each ſuſtaining many yellowiſh Flowers, which are 
deeper cut at their Brims than thoſe of the firſt Sort. 
This was found growing naturally at Cartbagena in 
New Spain. 

There is a third Species of this Genus mentioned by 
Plumier which grows to a Tree, and hath ſpotted and 
fringed Flowers, but this I have not ſeen in any of the 
Engliſh Gardens. Theſe Plants are propagated by Seeds, 
which muſt be procured from the Countries where they 
grow naturally; theſe ſhould be brought over in their 
Capſules, which is the beſt Way to preſerve the Seeds 
good, for as they are very ſmall and light, ſo when they 
are ſeparated from the Partition to which they adhere, 
they ſoon loſe their vegetative Quality ; I have received 
the Seeds ſeveral Times from America, which were 
taken out of the Veſſels,” but not one of them grew, 
till I had ſome ſent in their Veſſels which ſucceded very 
well. 

The Seeds ſhould be ſown in Pots filled with light 
Farth, and plunged into a hot Bed of Tanners Bark, as 
ſoon as they arrive, for they ſometimes lie long in the 
Ground ; thoſe which I have ſown in Autumn, came 
up the following Spring ; therefore when they happen 
to arrive here at that Seaſon, the Pots in which the 
Seeds are ſown, ſhould be plunged into the Tan Bed 
in the Stove, and during the Winter the Earth ſhould 
be now and then gently watered, to prevent its drying 
too much, but it muſt not be too moiſt. In Spring 
the Pots ſhould be removed out of the Stove, and 
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page into a freſh hot Bed, which will bring vp 
the Plants ſoon after. When theſe are fit to remove, 
they ſhould be each planted into a ſeparate Pot, and 
plunged into a good hot Bed of Tan, obſerving to 
ſhade them till they have taken new Root, then they 
muſt be treated as other tender Plants from the ſame 
Countries. | 

In Autumn they muſt be plunged into the Tan Bed 
in the Stove, where, during Winter, they ſhould have 
but little Water, for if they receive much Wet, it 
will deſtroy them. In this Stove the Plants muſt con- 
ſtantly remain, for they will not thrive if they are kept 
out of the Tan, In Summer they ſhould have free Air 
admitted at all Times when the Weather is warm, and 
they muſt be frequently refreſhed with Water during 
that Seaſon, but it muſt not be given in too great Plenty. 
As the Plants advance in Growth they require larger Pots, 
but there muſt be Care taken not to over pot them, for 
they will not thrive in large Pots. With this Manage- 
ment the Plants will lower the ſecond Year, and may 
be continued 3 or 4 Years, but they are not of long Du- 
ration in their native Country. 

GEUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 561. Caryopbyllata. Tourn. 
Inſt. Avent, or Herb Bennet; in French, Benoite. 

The Charaters are, 
The Flower hath à one-leaved Empalement, which is cut 


at the Top into ten Segments, which are alternately ſmaller 


than the other. The Flower has five roundiſb Petals, 
which are narrow at their Baſe, where they are inſerted 
in the Empalement ; it hath a great Number of Awl-ſhaped 
Stamina, which are the Length of the Empalement, into 
which they are inſerted, and are terminated by broad ab- 
tuſe Summits. In the Center of the Flower is: ſituated a 


great Number of Germina collected into a Head; theſe bave 


Styles inſerted in their Sides, which are long, bairy, and 
crowned by fingle Stigmas. The Germina afterward become 
fo many flat rough Seeds, which are bairy, and bave the 
Style which is bent like a Knee adhering to them ; theſe jit 
in the common Empalement. ; 

The Species are, 

1. Gu u floribus erefis, ſrucu glabeſo, ariſtis unci- 
natis nudis, faliit lyratis. Hort. Cliff. 195. Geum with 
ere& Flowers, a globular Fruit, naked hooked Beards, 
and Harp-ſhaped Leaves. This is the Caryephyllata vul- 
garis, C. B. P. Common Avens or Herb Bennet. 

2. Grun fliribus nutantibus, frutiu cblonga, ariftis 


plumoſit. Hort. Cliff. 195. Geum with nodding Flowers, 


and an oblong Fruit with feathery Beards, This is the 
Caryopbyllata aquatica, nutante flare. C. B. P. 321. A- 
quatick Herb Bennet with a nodding Flower. 

3. Gun floribus nutantibus, fruclu globoſo, ariftis 
nudis, foliis tyratis, foliolis rotundioribus. Geum with 
nodding Elowers, 2 globular Fruit with naked Beards, 
and Harp-ſhaped Leaves with rounder Lobes. "This 
is the Caryopbyllata Pyrenaica, ampliſſima & ratundiori 
folio, nutante flare. Taurn. Inſt. 295. Pyrenean Avent with 
a very large and rounder. Leaf, and a nodding Flower. 

4 Gzum fore eredte ſalilario, fructu oblango, ariſtis 
plumoſis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 501; Geum with a ſingle upright 
Flower, and an oblong Fruit with feathery Beards. This 
is the Caryopbyllata montana flore lutes magus. I. B. Moun- 
tain Avens with a large yellow Flower. | 
5. GU fore ſalitaris erecto, fructu globgſo, ariftis 
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tenutaribus nudis, Geum with a ſingle erect Flower, and 
a globular Fruit with narrower naked Beards. This is 
the Caryopbyllata alpina miner. C. B. P. 422. Smaller 
Alpine Avent. | | 
6. Geun floribus erectit, frudtu globoſo, ariſtis un- 
cinatis nudist. folits ternatis. Hort. Cliff. 195. Geum 
with upright Flowers, a globular Fruit with naked 
Beards and trifoliate Leaves. Carpopbyilata Virginiana, 
albo flire minore, radice inodord H. L. 111. Virgi- 
— Avens with a ſmaller white Flower, and a ſcentleſs 
oor, ' a f 
The firſt Sort grows plentifully by the Side of Hedges, 
and in Woods in moſt Parts of England, ſo is rarely 
admitted into Gardens, This ſtands in the Liſt of Me- 
dicinal Plants, the Root is the only Part uſed; this 
is eſteemed Cephalick and Alexipharmick and is ma- 
. of a binding Nature, fo is uſeful in all Fluxes, 
. f a 
The 2d Sort grows naturally in moiſt Meadows in 
the northern Parts of England. This is of humbler 
growth than the firſt, the tower Leaves have two Pair 
of ſmall Lobes at Bottom, and three large ones at the 
Top, that which terminates being the largeſt. The Leaves 
upon the Stalks, are compoſed of three acute Lobes 
which fit cloſe to the Stalk; the Flowers are of a purp- 
hh Colour, and nod on one Side, they appear in May, 
and the Seeds ripen in Fly, | | | 
The 3d Sort grows upon the Alps, and alſo on the 
Mountains in the North, this hath ſome Reſemblance to 
the ſecond Sort, but the Leaves are much larger and 


rounder, and are indented on their Edges ; the Flowers 


are larger and of a Gold Colour, This flowers about 
= _ ” as the ſecond. a 8 

e 4t rt grows natural! n the Alps, this 
hath Leaves much — than — of the other 95 ies; 
the lower Leaves are compoſed of three or four Pair of 
ſmall irregular Pinnz ſet along the Mid-rib, which is 
terminated by one very broad roundiſh Lobe, which is 
crenated on the Edge. The Flowers are large, of a 
bright yellow Colour, ſtanding fingle on the Top of the 
Stalk, which ſeldom riſes more than five or fix Inches 
high. It flowers in May and June. 

e 5th Sort grows naturally on the pr, it is a very 
low Plant, the Flower Stalks are about 3 Inches long, 
and bend on one Side; they are each terminated by one 
bright yellow Flower, about the Size of thoſe of the 
common Sort. This flowers about the ſame Time as the 
former. | 

The 6th Sort grows naturally in North America, the 
Stalks riſe 18 Inches high,” and branch out at the Top 
into ſmall Foot Stalks, each being ' terminated by a 
ſmall white Flower, the Leaves are trifoliate, and 
the Root has no Scent. Theſe are all very hardy 
Plants which require a ſhady Situation, but will thrive 
in ariy Soil, they may be eafily propagated by Seeds 
which ſhould be ſown in Autumn, for when they 
are ſown in the Spring, they do not grow the ſame 


Year. | 

 GILLIFLOWER, or JULYFLOWER, See 
AIRS: > 2 Lan! | 
GILLIFLOWER, or STOCK-GILLIFLOWER. 

See Cheiranthus. | 


GILLIFLOWER, the Queen's or Dame's Violet. 


warm Countries of Europe, and was formerly cultivated 
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See Heſperis. 
GINGER. See Amomum. 
GINGIDIUM. See Artedia, 
. GLADE is an open and light Paſſage made through 
a Wood, by lopping off the Branches of Trees along 
that Way. | | 
— GLADIOLUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 55. Tourn, Inft. 
R. H. 365. Tab. 190. of Gladius, Lat. a Sword; Corn- 
flag; in French, Glaicul. 
The Characters are, 6 
The Hlatuers are included in Sheaths, which fland at a 
| Diſtance from each dther ; the Petal of the Flower is cut 
into fix Parts, three of the upper are near together, the 
three under ſpread open, but they all form a fbort in- 
curved Tube with their Baſe; they bave three Al- 

ped Stamina, which are inſerted into every other F. 
tal, and all of them aſcend to the upper Petal, and are 
terminated by oblong Summits, The Germen is fituated 
below the Flawer, ſupporting a fingle Style the Length «f 
the Stamina, crowned by a concave trifid Stigma. The 
Germen afterward becomes an oblong ſwelling three cornered 
Capſule, with three Cells, opening with three Valves, fillet 
with roundiſh Seeds. | 

— Species — Nen 

t. GLapioLus foliis enſiformibus, floribus diſtantibus. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 36. — with 22 
and Flowers ſtanding at a Diſtance. Gladiolus floribus 
uno verſu diſpoſitis. C. B. P. 41. Cornflag with Flowers 
diſpoſed on one Side the Stalk. 

2. GravioLvs ſaliis enſiſormibus, floribus ancipitibus. 
Cornflag with Sword-ſhaped Leaves, and Flowers ſtand- 
ing on both Sides the Stalk. Gladiolus utringue floribus. 
- - P. 41. Cornflag with Flowers on each Side the 

talk. 

3. GLavroLvs ſeliis enſiſormibus, ſpatbis langioribus. 
Cornflag with Sword-ſhaped Leaves and longer Sheaths 
to the Flowers. Gladiolus major Byzantinus. C. B. P. 
41. Greater Cornflag of Byzantium, and the Gladiolus 

foliis enfiformibus floribus majoribus diſtantibus. Fig. Plant. 
Plate 142. | 

4. GLavioLvs foliis en — floribus maximis 
incarnatit. Cornflag with Sword-ſhaped Leaves, and 
very incarnate Flowers. Gladiolus maximus indicus. 
. B. P. Greateſt Indian Cornflag. 

5. GLapioLus feliis lincaribut, floribus diſtantibus, 
corollarum tubo limbis lengiore. Lin. Sp. Pl. 37. Corn- 
flag with very narrow Leaves, Flowers (landing at a 
Diſtance from each other, and the Tube longer than 
the Margins of the Petal. Gladiolus Africanus, fro 
gramineo, floribus carneis, maculam —— 4AM 
tis, uno verſu poſitis. Boerb. Ind. alt. 2.127. African 
Cornflag, with a graſſy Leaf, and Fleſh coloured Flowers, 
marked with a purple rhomboid Spot, ranged all on one 
Side the Stalk. 

6. GLavioLtvus foliir linearibus ſulcatis, caule biflord, 

tubo longiſſimo, ſegmentis ægualibus. Corrflag, with very 
.narrow channeled Leaves, and a Stalk: bearing two 
Flowers with a very long Tube, aud equal Segments. 
Gladiolus — & biflorus, folits quadrangulis, Treu. 
Tab. 39.  Lilty Cornflag with two Leaves and Flowers, 
and four cornered Leaves. | 

The iſt Sort grows naturally in arable Land, in the 
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in the Engliſh Gardens, where the Roots have multi- 
plied ſo greatly as to become a moſt troubleſome Weed, 
and very difficult to eradicate ; this hath a round com- 
preſſed tuberous Root of a yellowiſh Colour, and cover- 
ed with a brown furrowed Skin, like thoſe of the large 
yellow vernal Crocus ; from the Root ariſe two flat 
Sword-ſhaped Leaves, which embrace each other at 
their Baſe, and between theſe ariſe the Flower Stalk 
which grows near 2 Feet high, having one or two nar- 
row Leaves embracing it like a Sheath ; the Stalks arc 
terminated by 5 or 6 purple Flowers, ſtanding above 
each other at fome Diſtance, and ranged on one Side of 
the Stalk; each of theſe has a Spatha (or Sheath) which 
covers the Flower Bud before it expands, but ſplits open 
lengthways when the Flowers blow, and ſhrivel up to a 
dry Skin, remaining about the Seed Veſſel till the Seeds 
are ripe. The Flower hath but one Petal, which is cut 
almoſt to the Bottom in 6 Parts, ſo as to appear like a 
Flower of 6 Petals; the three upper Segments ſtand 
near together, and riſe like a labiated Flower ; the un- 
der one turns downward, and the two Side Segments 
form the Chaps of the Flower, and ſpread open at the 
Top, but are curved downward at the Bottom. They 
are ranged along one Side of the Stalk, and are of a 
purpliſh red Colour. This flowers the latter End of 
May, and in Fune, and the Seeds ripen the Beginning of 
Hugef ; it requires no Care, for when it is once planted 
in a Garden, it will multiply too faſt. 

There is a Variety of this with white Flowers, and 


another with Fleſh coloured Flowers, which have acci- 


dentally riſen from Seeds, fo are not different Species. 

The 2d Sort differs from the firſt, in having the 
Flowers ranged on both Sides the Stalk, but in other Re- 
ſpects, it is very like to that; of this there is a Variety 
with white Flowers, but theſe are not fo common in the 
Engliſh Gardens as the former. : 

The 3d Sort hath larger Roots than either of the 
former, but are of the ſame Form ; the Leaves are alſo 
much broader and longer, the Veins or Channels of the 
Leaves deeper; the Flower Stalks riſe higher; the 
Flowers are much larger and of a deeper red than thoſe 
of the former Sorts, and the Sheaths longer. This 
Plant makes a fine Appearance in flower, fo is worthy 
of a Place in cvery good Garden, and the rather, be- 
cauſe the Roots do not increaſe ſo faſt as to become 
troubleſome in the Borders. This is propagated by Off- 
ſets, which are ſent off from the Roots, in the ſame 
Manner as Tulips. The Roots may be taken ont of 
the Ground the End of Fuly, when their Stalks decay, 
and may be kept out till the latter End of September, or 
the Beginning of Oober, at which Time they ſhould 
be planted in the Borders of the Flower Garden, where 
they will thrive in any Situation, and being intermixed 
with other Flowers of the fame Growth, will add to the 
Variety. 

The 4th Sort grows naturally at the Cafe of Goad 


Hope, from whence I have ſeveral Times received the 
Seeds. This has been many Years cultivated in the 
Engliſh Gardens, but very rarely flowers here; for in 


near thirty Years that I have cultivated this Sort, I have 
never ſeen it but once in flower, though I have kept it 
in all Situations and planted it in various Soils. The 


- Roots increaſe very faſt, but will not live in the open 
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Air through the Winter in this Country. Tite Roots of 


this Sort are broader and flatter than thoſe of any of the 
other Scrts, and are covered with a netted Skin; the 
Leaves come out in the fame Manner embracing each 
other like the former Sorts ; they are longer, ſmoother, 
and of a brighter green, than any of the others; theſe 
begin to appear in September, and continue growing in 
Size till after 8 they begin to decay in March, 
and the latter End of May are quite withered, when the 
Roots may be taken vp, and kept cut of the Ground till 
Auguſt ; the Time of its lowering is in January. The 
Flowers of this Sort are placed on each Side the Stalk, 
and fit cloſe to it like the Grains of the Flat Barley, the 
Sheaths between the Flowers are not ſo long as thoſe of 
the other Sorts, and form a Kind of ſcaly Covering to 
them. The Flowers are of a bright red Colour with- 
out, but the three lower Segments are yellowiſh within, 
with a few ſcarlet Stripes. The Flowers do not all open 
at the ſame Time, but the lower ones decay before thoſe 
on the upper Part of the Spike are in Beauty, however- 
they make a fine Appearance at a Seafon when all Flowers. 
are valuable. 

This Sort propagates Offsets very faſt, theſe 
ſhould be planted in Pots filled with light Kitchen Gar- 
den Earth, and placed in a Green-houſe in Winter to: 
protect them from Froſt, but they do not require any arti- 
ficial Warmth, for I have with a ſlight Shelter preſerved. 
them through the Winter in the full Ground, when the 
Froſt has not been very ſevere; and I have always found 
that thoſe Plants which were hardily treated, grew much 
ſtronger than thoſe which were placed in a moderate De- 
gree of Warmth; fo where there is a Conveniency of 
covering a warm Border with Glaſſes in the Winter; if: 
theſe Roots are planted in that Border, there will be a 
— Probability of their flowering, than in any other 

ethod of Culture. 

The 5th Sort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope, from whence I received the Seeds, which ſuc- 
ceeded in the Chelſea Garden, where the Plants annually 
produce their beautiful Flowers. 

This hath a round, ſmooth, bulbous Root, which is 
covered with a thin dark coloured Skin, from which 
come out in Autumn 2 or 3 very narrow graſly Leaves, 
folded over each other at their Baſe, but open flat above;. 
theſe riſe near 2 Feet high. In the Spring ariſes a ſiogle- 
Stalk from between the Leaves, about 2 Feet long, which. 
always bend on one Side ; toward the upper Part of this 
come out 2 or 3 Flowers, ranged on one Side of the 
Stalk, ſtanding upright, each having a narrow Spatha, 
or Hood, and long flender Tubes, which ſwell large up- 
ward, and are divided into 6 Parts, which are nearly 
equal. The Flower is of a duſky Fleſh-colour, and 
each Segment of the Petal has a rhomboidal Mark of a. 
dark red, or purple Colour ; afterward the Tube of the 
Flower opens, tha deep Diviſion of the Pe tals is ſeen, 
and the 3 Stamina, with their Summits, appear, at- 
tended by the Style with its trifid Stigma, ariſing from 
the Germen. This Plant flowers in May and the Be- 
ginning of June; as it is a Native of a warm Country, 
it requires Protection from Froſt; therefore the Bulbs. 
ſhould be planted in Pots filled with light Earth, and 

laced in the Green-houſe in Winter, or where there 
is not ſuch Conveniency, they may be. put under a hot 


* 
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Bed Frame during that Seaſon, where they may have 
Air in mild Weather, and be ſcreened from the Froſt ; 
in ſuch Situations I have had them thrive and flower very 
well. 
This is propagated by Offsets from the Root in the 
ſame Manner as the laſt, and alſo by Seeds, which are 
frequently perfeQed in England; theſe ſhould be ſown 
the latter End of 446 J in Pots filled with light Earth, 
and placed in a ſhady Situation till the Middle of Sep- 
tember; then the Pots ſhould be removed where they 
may have the Sun ”w Part of the Day, and in OFober 
they muſt be placed under a hot Bed Frame, to protect 
them from Froſt and great Rains, but muſt enjoy the 
free Air in mild Weather, In Spring the young Plants 
will appear, when they will require a little Water once 
in 8 or 10 Days, but it ſhould be given them ſparingly, 
for too much Wet will rot theſe tender Bulbs. In May, 
when the Danger of Froſt is over, the Pots ſhould be 
Temoved to a ſheltered Situation, where they may have 
the Morning Sun till Noon; and it the Seaſon proves 
dry, they muſt be now and then refreſhed with Water. 
Toward the latter End of June, the Leaves of theſe 
Plants will decay, then the Roots ſhould be taken up, 
and may be mixed with Sand, and kept in a dry Room 
till the End of Auguſt, when they ſhould be planted 
again, and as the Roots are ſmall, 4 or 5 may be planted 
into each Halfpenny Pot, filled with light Earth ; theſe 
ſhould be placed where they may have only the Fore- 
noon Sun, till the Middle of September, when they 
ſhould have a warmer Situation, and in Ofober they 
- mult be placed under a hot Bed Frame as before, and 
treated in the ſame Way during the Winter Seaſon ; in 
the Spring they muſt be placed in the open Air till their 
Leaves decay, when they may be again taken out of the 
Ground, and treated as before; but as the Roots will 
have grown to a larger Size, ſo when they are planted 
. again, they ſhould each have a ſeparate Halfpenny Pot, 
becauſe now they will be large enough to flower, fo may 
be treated as the old Roots. 

The 6th Sort is alſo a Native of the Cape of Good 
Hope; from whence I received the Seeds; the Root of 
this Sort is oval, not compreſſed as thoſe of the com- 
mon. Sorts. The Leaves are very long and narrow, 


having two = Furrows running the whole Length, 


the Mid-rib riſing very prominent, fo as to have the 
Appearance of a four-cornered Leaf. The Leaves are 
ſingle, and are wrapped cloſe about the Flower Stalk at 
their Baſe to a conſiderable Length ; there are ſeldom 
more than two of theſe Leaves from one Root; the 


Stalk is ſlender and round, and riſes about 2 Feet high, 


and at the Top 1s garniſhed with 2 Flowers, placed about 
2 Inches and a Half aſunder on the ſame Side of the 
Stalk, each have a ſhort Spatha, or Sheath, embracing 
the Germen and the Baſe of the Tube, which is long, 
narrow, and recurved, but enlarges greatly before it is 
divided. The upper Part of the Flower is cut into ſix 
equal Segments, which end in acute Points of a purpliſh 
Colour, which form a Stripe through the Middle of 
each Segment. The Petal is of a Cream Colour, and 
fades to a Sulphur Colour before it decays. This flowers 
in Tune, and ſometimes the Seeds ripen well in England. 
This may be propagated by Offsets from the Root, or 
by Seeds as the 5th Sort, and the Plants require the ſame 
Treatment. | | 
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. GLANDIFEROUS Trees are ſuch Trees as bear. 
Maſt ; as Acorns, Sc. 

GLANDULOU3> Roots are. ſuch Roots as grow 
Kernel-wiſe. 

GLANS is that Sort - of Fruit which is contained 
within a ſmooth, but hard Bark, having but one Seed; 
its hinder Parts covered with a Kind of Cup, the fore 
Part being bare, as Acorns ; but it is properly the Fruit 
without the Cup. 

GLASTENBURY THORN. See Meſpilus. 

GLAUCIUM. See Chelidonium. 

GLAUX, Sea Chickweed, or Milkwort, and black 
Saltwort, is a low trailing perennial Plant, with Leaves 
ſomewhat like Chickweed, but of a thicker Conſiſtence, 
which fit cloſe to the Stalks. The Flowers come out 
from the Boſom of the Leaves, they are white, and 
like thoſe of Chickweed. This is ſeldom cultivated in 
Gardens, ſo I ſhall not trouble the Reader with a further 
Account of it. This grows upon the Sea Shores in moſt 
Parts of England. | 

GLECHOMA. Ground Ivy, Gill go by the Ground, 
Ale Hoof, or Turn Hoot. 


This Plant grows naturally under Hedges, and upon 


the Sides of Banks in England, but is rarely cultivated 
in Gardens, fo I ſhall paſs over it here. 
GLEDITSIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 1025. Acacia. Raii, 
Meth. 161. Honey Locuſt, or three-thorned Acacia. 
The Charaters are, | 
It hath male and hermaphrodite Flowers in the ſame 
Katkin, and female Flowers in different Plants, The male 
Katkins are long, compact, and cylindrical, they have each 
a three leaved ſmall Empalement ; they have 3 roundiſh 
Petals, which ſpread open in Form of a Cup; theſe bave 
a turbinated Nectarium, whoſe Mouth afterward grows ts 
the Parts of Fructiſication; they bave 6 ſlender Stamina, 
which are longer than the Petals terminated by oblong com- 
preſſed Summits. The hermaphrodite Flowers in the ſame 
Katkin, are ſituated at the End; theſe have Empalements, 


_- Petals, and Stamina like the male, and bave a Ger- 


men, Style, and Seeds like the female, which are ſituated 
on different Trees, and are 8 in @ looſe Katkin ; 
theſe bave a five leaved Empalement, and bave 5 oblong 


Petals, with 2 ſhort Tbread- lite Neftariums, and a broad 


Germen longer than the Petals, ſupporting a reflexed 


Style, crowned by a thick Stigma. The Germen be- 
comes a large flat Pad, with ſeveral wear” Partitions, 
having a Pulp in each Diviſion, ſurrounding one bard 
roundiſh Seed. R 
The Specres are, 5 
1. Glrbirs1A ternatis, foliis pinnatit, filiquis 
latis longiſſimis caule arboreo. Gleditſia with three Thorns, 
winged Leaves, very long broad Pods, and a Tree-like 
Stalk. Acacia Americana abruæ folio triacantbos, five ad 
axillas feliorum, ſpind triplici denati. Pluk, Mant. 1. 
Three thorned American Acacia. ; 
2. GLEDITSIA ſpinis paucioribus, foliis pinnatis, ſili 
quis ovalibus. Gleditfia with fewer Spines, winged Leaves, 
and oval Pods. Acacia Abrue folis triacantbos, capſulũ 
ovali unicum ſemen claudente. Cateſb. Car. 1. p. 43. Three 
thorned Acacia with an Abrus Leaf, and an oval Pod 
containing one Seed. 


Theſe Trees grow naturally in. America ; the «> Sort 


is very common in molt Parts of North America, where 
it 
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it is known by the Title of Honey Locuſt ; this has been 
many Years cultivated in the Engliſh Gardens, and is 
known among the Gardeners by the Title of three 
thorned Acacia. This Tree riſes with an ere& Trunk, 
to the Height of 30 or 40 Feet, and is armed with long 
Spines, which have two or three ſmaller coming out 
from the Side; theſe are frequently produced in Cluſ- 
ters at the Knots, and are ſometimes 3 or 4 Inches long. 
The Branches are armed with the ſame Sort of Spines, 
and are garniſhed with winged Leaves compoſed of 10 
Pair of ſmall Leaves, which fit cloſe to the Mid-rib, and 
are of a lucid green. The Flowers come out from the 
Side of the young Branches in Katkins ; they are of an 
herbaceous Colour, ſo make no Figure. "The herma- 
phrodite Flowers are ſucceeded by Pods near a Foot and 
a Half long, and 2 Inches broad, divided into many 
Cells by tranſverſe Partitions, each containing one ſmooth, 
hard, oblong Seed, ſurrounded by a ſweet Pulp. 

The Leaves of this Tree ſeldom come out till June, 
in this Country, and the Flowers appear the latter End 
of July, but they do not flower till they are of a large 
Sire; there was one Tree in the Chelſea Garden which 
produced Flowers ſeveral Years, and there is one now 
growing in the Biſhop of London's Garden at Fulbam, 
which produced Pods in the Year 1728, and came to 
their full Size, but the Seeds did not ripen. 

The ſecond Sort hath much the Appearance of the 
firſt, but it hath fewer and longer Spines, The Leaves 


are ſmaller, and the Pods are oval, containing but one 


Seed; this was diſcovered by the late Mr. Cateſby, in 
Carolina, from whence he ſent the Seeds to England, by 
the Title of Water Acacia, by which it is known in the 
Gardens. 

Theſe Trees are propagated by Seeds, which muſt be 

ocured from America, where they grow naturally ; 
thoſe of the 11t Sort are annually ſent to England by the 
Title of Locuſt, or Honey Locuſt, to diſtinguiſh it from 
the falſe Acacia, which is frequently called Locuſt Tree 
in America; theſe Seeds may be ſown on a Bed M light 
Earth in Spring, burying them Half an Inch deep, and 
if the Spring prove dry, they muſt be frequently wa- 
tered, otherwiſe the Plants will not come up the 1ſt 
Year, for I have ſometimes had the Seeds remain 2 
Years in the Ground before they have come up; there- 
fore thoſe who are deſirous to ſave Time, ſhould ſow 
them as ſoon as they arrive, and plunge the Pots into a 
moderate hot Bed, — to water them frequently; 
by this Method moſt of the Plants will come up the ſame 
Seaſon, but theſe ſhould be gradually inured to bear the 


- open Air, for if they are continued in the hot Bed, _ 


will draw up weak ; . the Summer Seaſon, thoſe 
Plants in Pots will require frequent Waterings, but thoſe 
in the full Ground will not dry ſo faſt, therefore need no 


Water, unleſs the Seaſon ſhould prove very dry. In 


Autumn, thoſe in the Pots ſhould be placed under a hot 


Bed Frame to protect them from Froſt, for theſe young 


Plants generally keep growing late in the Summer, fo 
the upper Part of their Shoots is tender, and the early 
Froſts of the Autumn often kill the Ends of them, if not 
protected, and this frequently vccaſions great Part of 
the Shoots decaying in Winter, for which Reaſon thoſe 
Plants in the foll Ground ſhould be covered with Mats 


in Autumn, on the firſt Appearance of Froſt, for a 
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ſmall Froſt in Autumn will do more Miſchief to theſe 


young Shoots which are full of Sap, than ſevere Froſt 


when the Shoots are hardened. 

The following Spring the Plants may be tranſplanted 
into Nurſery Beds, at a Foot Diſtance Row from Row, 
and fix Inches aſunder in the Rows, but this ſhould not 
be performed till April, after the Danger of hard Froſt 
is over; for as they do not put out their Leaves, till very 
late, ſo there will be no Hazard in removing them any 
Time before May. If the Seaſon thould prove dry, they 
muſt be watered, and if the Surface of the Beds is co- 
vered with Moſs, or Mulch, to prevent the Earth from 
drying, it will be of great Service to them. In theſe 
Beds the Plants may remain two Years, during which 
Time they muſt be conſtantly kept clean from Weeds, 
and in Winter there ſhould be ſome rotten Tan, or other 
Mulch, ſpread over the Ground to keep out the Froſt. 
If the Plants thrive well, they will be fit to tranſplant 
to the Places where they are to remain, after two Years 
Growth ; for they do not bear removing when large, 
the beſt Seaſon for tranſplanting of theſe Trees, is late in 
the Spring; my thrive beſt in a light deep Soil, for in 
ſtrong ſhallow Ground they become moſly, and never 
grow large; they ſhould allo have a ſheltered Situation, 
for when much expoſed to Winds, their Branches are 
frequently broken in the Summer Seaſon, when they 
are fully clothed with Leaves. 

GLOBULARIA. Lin. Gen. Pl. 106. Tourn. Inſt. R. 
H. 466. Tab. 265. Blue Daiſy. 

The Chara#ers are, 

It bath a Flower compoſed of many Florets, which are 
included in one common ſcaly Empalement ; each Floret has 
an Empalement of one Leaf, which is tubulcus, and cut 
into 5 Parts at the Top. The Florett bade one Petal, 
whoſe Baſe is tubulous, but the Brim is cut into 4 Parts, 
the upper Segment, which is the leaſt, is reflexed ; they 
bave 4 Stamina the Length of the Petal, terminated by 
diflin Summits; in the Bottom of the Tube is ſituated an 
oval Germen, ſupporting a ſingle Style, crowned by an ob- 
tuſe Stigma. The Germen afterward becomes an oval Seed, 
fitting in the common Empale ment. 

The Species are, 

1. GLOBULARIA caule berbaceo, foliis radicalibus tri-- 
dentatis, caulinis lanceolatis. Flor. Suec. 109. Globularia 
with an herbaceous Stalk, the lower Leaves divided into 
three Points, and thoſe on the Stalks Spear-ſhaped. 
Globularia vulgaris. Tourn. 467. Common Glebularia. 

2. GLOBULARIA caule nudo, foliis integerrimis lan- 
ceolatir. Lin. Sp. Pl. 97. Globularia with a naked Stalk, 
and Spear-ſhaped entire Leaves. Glabularia Pyrenaica, 
folio ablango, caule nude. Tourn. 467. Pyrenean Globu- 
laria, with an oblong Leaf, and. naked Stalk. 

3. GLOBULARIA caule fruticoſo, foliis lanceolatis tri- 
dentatis integriſque. Prod. Leyd. 190. Globularia with a 
ſhrubby Stalk, Spear-ſhaped Leaves ending in three 
Points, and entire. Glabularia fruticoſa, myrti folio tri- 
dentato. Tourn. 467. Shrubby Globularia with a. trifid 
Myrtle Leaf. 


4. GLOBULARIA feliis radicalibus crenats aculeaticr, 


caulinis integerrimis murronatis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 96. Ga- 


bularia with lower Leaves crenated and prickly, thoſe on 
the Stalks entire, and ending in a Point, Globularia 


ſpinoſa. Turn. 467; Prickly Globularia. 
5. Sroze- 
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Z. GLOBULARIA caule ſubnudo, foliis cuncifermibus 
tricuſpidatis, intermedio minimo, Lin. Sp. Pl. 96. Glo- 
bularia with a naked Stalk, and Wedge-ſhaped Leaves, 
ending in three Points, whoſe middle Segment is the 
leaſt. Globularia Alpina minima, origani felis. Tourn. 
467. Smalleſt Alpine Globularia with a wild Marjoram 
Leaf. | 


6. GLOBULARIA coule ſubnudo, capitulis alternis Jeff 
libus, foliis lanceolato-ovatis integris. Lin. Sp. Pl. g7. Glo 


bularia with a naked Stalk, alternate Heads ſitting cloſe 


to the Stalks, and oval Spear-ſhaped entire Leaves. Glo- 
bularia Orientalis, floribus per caulem ſparſit. Tourn. Car. 
35. Eaftern Globularia with Flowers ſcattered along the 
Stalks. 8 

The iſt of theſe Plants grows plentifully about Mont- 
pelier, as alſo at the Foot of the 1 and 
Saleva, and in many other Parts of Italy, in Ger- 
many; this Plant hath Leaves very like the Daiſy, but 
thicker and ſmoother. The Flowers grow on Foot 
Stalks about ſix Inches high, and are of a globular 
Form, being compoſed of ſeveral Florets, included in 


one common ſcaly Empalement, they are of a fine blue 


Colour, and appear in June; theſe are ſucceeded by 
Seeds, which fit in the ement, and ripen in Au- 
tumn 


The ad Sort grows plentifully in the Woods, near 


the Convent of the Carthuftans, and on the Pyrenean 
Mountains ; this is much larger than the former, and the 


Foot Stalk is quite naked. The Leaves are narrower, . 


and much longer. 

The 1ſt and 2d Sorts may be propagated by partin 
their Roots, after the Manner of Daiſies. The be 
Seaſon for parting and tranſplanting them is in Septem- 
ber, that they may take new Root before the froſty 
Weather comes on. -They ſhould be planted in a ſhady 
Situation, and loamy Soil, in which they will thrive 
much beiter than in light Ground, and an open Situa- 
tion ; but the Plants ſhould not be removed oftener than 
every other Year, if they are required to flower ſtrong. 

The 3d Sort grows about Montpelier, in France; and 
in Valentia, and ſeveral other Parts of Spain. This has 
a hard woody Stem, which riſes about 2 Feet high, 
having many woody Branches, beſet with Leaves like 
thoſe of the Myrtle Tree. On the Top of the Branches 
the Flowers are produced, which are of a blue Colour, 
and Globe · ſhaped; this Plaut may be propagated by 
Cuttings, which ſhould be cut off in April, juſt before 
they begin to make new Shoots; they ſhould be planted 
into Pots filled with light freſh Earth, and placed into a 
very moderate hot Bed, obſerving to water and ſhade 
them until they have taken Root, when they may be 
taken out of the Bed, and inured to bear the open Air by 

In Summer theſe Plants may be expoſed with 
- other hardy exoticks, and in Winter they ſhould be placed 
under a hot Bed Frame, where they may enjoy the free 
Air in mild Weather, but ſhould be ſcreened from hard 
Froſt, which will deſtroy them; but in mild Winters 
they will live in the open Air. This Plant never pro- 
duces good Seeds in this Country. 

The 4th Sort was found in the Mountains of Gra- 
nada, by Dr. Albinus; this Plant is of low Growth, and 
may be propagated as the firſt; as may alſo the fifth 
Sort, which is the leaſt of all the Sorts, and the moſt 
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hardy, therefore ſhould haye a ſhady Situation, and a 


cool moiſt Soil. 

The 6th Sort was found by Dr. Tournefort, in the 
Levant ; this is ſomewhat tender, and ſhould be ſhel- 
tered from the Froſt in Winter, under a Frame, but in 
Summer ſhould be expoſed with other hardy exoticks, 
and will require to be frequently watered in dry Wea- 
ther. This may be propagated by Seeds, or by parting 
the Roots, as was directed for the former Sorts, 

GLORIOSA. Lin. Gen, Pl. 374. Methonica, Tourn, 
Acad. R. Scien. 1706. The Superb Lily. 

The Charatters are, | | 
The Flower hath no Empalement ; it bath 6 long Spear- 


ſhaped Petals, which are waved, and reflexed to the Bot- 


tom. It hath 6 Stamina, which ſpread open each May, 
and are terminated by preſtrate Summits. In the Center 
is ſituated a globular Germen, ſupporting a ſlender inclining 
Style, crowned by an obtuſe trifle Stigma, The Germen 
afterward becomes an oval thin Capſule baving 3 Cells, 
led with globular Seeds diſpoſed in a double Range. 
The Species are, 

1. GLoktosa foliis longioribus capreclis terminalibus. 
Superb Lily with longer Leaves ending with Claſpers. 
Methonica Malabarorum. Hort. Lugd. 688. Methonica 
of Malabar, and the Lilium Zeylanicum ſuperbum. Hort, 
Amft. 1. p. 69. Superb Lily of Ceylon. 

2. GLoriosA foltis ovate-lanceolatis acutis. Superb 
Lily with oval, Spear-ſhaped, acute Leaves. 

he 1ſt Sort grows naturally on the Coaſt of Malabar, 
and alſo in Ceylon, from whence it was firſt brought to 
the Gardens in Holland, where it has been many Years 
cultivated ; it hath an oblong fleſhy Root of a whitiſh 
Colour, and of a nauſeous bitter Taſte, from the Middle 
of which ariſes a round weak Stalk, which requires Sup- 
port to prevent its trailing on the Ground. The Stalks 
grow to the Height of 8 or 10 Feet, and are garniſhed 
with Leaves placed alternate on every Side ; theſe are 
ſmooth, about 8 Inches long, and one and a Half broad 
at the Baſe, growing narrower 'till within 2 Inches of 
the End, which runs out in a narrow Point, ending with 
a Tendril, or Claſper, by which it faſtens to the neigh- 
bouring Plants for Support. At the upper Part of the 
Stalk the Flower is produced, ſtanding on a ſlender Foot 
Stalk ; it is compoſed of fix oblong Petals, ending with 
acute Points, which, on their firſt opening, are of an 
herbaceous Colour, and ſpread wide open; the Flower 
hanging downward as the Crown Imperial and Fritil- 
lary, but afterwards the Petals turn quite back, and 
change to a very beautiful red Flame  « ved their a- 
cute Points meeting at the Top; theſe Petals are finely 
waved on their Edges. The ſix Stamina ſpread out 


eve _ almoſt horizontal, and are terminated b 


proſtrate Summits. In the Center of the Flower is ſi- 
tuated a roundifh Germen, ſupporting an inclining Style, 
crowned by a triple Stigma- This Plant flowers in 
June and July, but does not perſed Seeds in this Coun- 
try. The Stalks decay in Autumn, and the Roots re- 
main inactive all the Winter, and the new Stalks come 
out in March. The Roots and every Part of this Plant 
is very poiſonous, ſo ſhould not be put in the Way of 
Children. 

The Seeds of the ſecond Sort were ſent me by Monl. 
Richard, Gardener to the French King, at * I 
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heſ e were brought from. Senegal, by Mon. — 
who diſcovered this Plant growing there naturally; 
this is ſaid to have a blue Flower, but the Plants which 
are in the Chelſea Garden are too young to flower. This 
hath a climbing Stalk, garniſhed with ſmooth Leaves, 
about 2 Inches long, and 2 broad, ending in acute Points, 
but have no Tendril, or Claſper. 'The Stalks as yet 
have not grown more than a Foot high here, but have 
the Appearance of climbing like the other Sort. The 
Leaves have a ſtrong diſagreeable Scent on being handled, 
ſo as to be troubleſome to the Head if too near, or long 
ſmelt to. | 
As theſe Plants do not produce Seeds in this Country, 
ſo they are only propagated by their Roots; thoſe of the 
1ſt Sort creep and multiply pretty faſt, but the 2d hath 
not as yet put out any Offsets ; but as the Plants are 
young, we cannot as yet ſay how they may encreaſe 
when of a proper Age* Theſe Roots may be taken out 
of the Ground when their Stalks are decayed, and pre- 
ſerved in Sand during the Winter Seaſon, but they muſt 
be kept in the Stove, or a warm Room, where they can 
receive no Injury from the Cold, and in Spring they 
muſt be planted in Pots filled with light Earth, aud 
plunged into the Tan Bed in the Stove ; but others 
chooſe to let the Roots continue in the Ground all Win- 
*ter, keeping the Pots always in the Tan Bed; where 
this is practiſed, the Roots ſhould have very little Wa- 
ter in Winter, for as they are then in an inactive State, 
Moiſture at that Time frequently rots the Roots. 
Toward the latter End of March, or Beginning of 
April, their Stalks will appear, when there ſhould be 
ſome tall Sticks put down by them to ſupport them, 
otherwiſe they will trail over the neighbouring Plants, 
and the firſt Sort will faſten to'the Plants by the Ten- 
drils, which are at the Ends of the Leaves. The Stalks 
of this Sort will riſe 10 or 12 Feet high, if the Roots 
are ſirong, and ſome of the Stalks will produce 2 or 
Flowers, which come out from the Wings of the Stal 
near the Top; theſe Flowers make a fine Appearance in 
the Stove, during their Continuance, which is ſeldom 
more than 10 Days, or a Fortnight. In Summer, when 
the Plants are growing, they will require frequently to 
be watered, but they muſt not have it in too large —=— 
tities, for they are very ſubjeQ to rot with much Wet. 
Thoſe Roots which are not taken out of the Pots in 
Winter, ſhould be tranſplanted and parted the Beginning 
of March, before they put out new Fibres, or Stalks, 
for they muſt not be removed when in a growing State; 
the Pots in which theſe Roots are planted, ſhould not be 
too large, for unleſs they are confined, they will not put 
out ſtrong Stalks; the largeſt Roots may be planted in 
Twopenny Pots, but the ſmall ones will require only 
Pots of about 5 or 6 Inches over at the Top. 
GLYCINE. Lin. Gen. Pl. 797. Apis. Boer. Ind. Alt. 
Knobbed-rooted Liquorice Vetch. 
The Charaders are, | 
The Empalement 4 the Flower is of 1 Leaf, divided into 
2 Lips at the Top, the upper Lip being obtuſe and indented ; 
the lower Lip is longer, trifid, and acute, the middle In- 


. denture being extended beyond the other, The Flower is of 


the Butterfly Kind. The Standard is Heart-ſbaped, de- 
flexed on the Sides, gibbous en the Back, and indented at 
the Point. The IWings are ſmall, oblong, and oval toward 
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their End, and bend backward. The Keel is narrow, Sickle- 
ſhaped, turning upward with its Point to the Standard, 
where it is broadeſt, It bath 10 Stamina, g of which are 
Joined in one Body, and the otber ſtands ſingle; terminated 
by fingle Summits. In the Center is ſituated an oblong 
Germen ſupporting a ſpiral cylindrical Style, crowned by 
an obtuſe Stigma. The Germen afterward becomet an ob- 
long Pod with two Cells, inclofing Kidney-fbaped Seeds, 
The Species are, | 

1. GLyCINE foliis pinnatis ovate-lanceolatis, Hort. 
Upſat. 227. Glycine with oval Spear-ſhaped winged 
Leaves. Aſtragalus tuberofus ſcandens, Fraxini felis. 
Turn. Infl. 415. Climbing tuberous Milk Vetch with 
an Aſh Leaf, and the Apios Americana. Cernut. 200. 

2. GLycixe foliis pinnatis caule perenni. Hort. Cl:F. 

61. Glycine with winged Leaves and a perennial Stalk. 
Phaſeoloides fretefeens, Caroliniana, faliis pinnatis, flori- 
bus ceruleis cenglomeratis. Hort, Angl. Tab. 15. Carolina 
Kidney Bean Tree, with winged Leaves, ard blue 
Flowers growing in W horls. | 

3. GLycixe folus pinnatis conjugatis, pinnis ovatis ob- 
longis «btufts, Fler. Zeyl. 284. Glycine with winged Leaves 
placed by Pairs, and the Lobes oval, oblong, and ob- 
tuſe. This is the Orobus Americanus, frufu coccineo ni- 
7 maculg notato. Tourn. Inft. 393. American Bitter 

etch with a ſcarlet Fruit, marked with a black Spot, 
commonly called wild Liquorice in the Weſt- [ndies. 

4. GLYCINE foliis ternatis birſutis, racemis lateralibus. 
Lin. Sp. Pl. 754. Glycine with hairy trifoliate Leaves, 
and Flowers growing in long Bunches from the Sides of 
the Stalks, Phaſeolus Marianus ſcandens, floribus comoſis. 
Pet. Muf. 453. Climbing Kidney Bean of Maryland, 
with ſpiked Flowers. 

5. GLrcins falits ternatis tamentaſis, racemis axilla- 
ribus breviſſimis, leguminibus diſpermis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 754. 
Glycine with woolly trifoliate Leaves, very ſhort Spikes 
of Flowers proceeding from the Sides of the Stalks, with 
Pods containing two Seeds. Anonis phaſeoloides ſcandens, 
flaribus flavis Fu Hort. Elth, 30. Tab. 26. Climb- 
ing Reſt Harrow like Kidney Bean, with yellow Flowery 
ſitting cloſe to the Stalks. 8 

The iſt Sort grows naturally in Virginia; this hath 
Roots compoſed of ſeveral Knobs, or Tubers, which 
hang to each other by ſmall Strings; from theſe come 
out in the Spring lender twining Stalks, which riſe to 
the Height of 8 or 10 Feet, garniſhed with winged 
Leaves, compoſed of 3 Pair of oval Spear-ſhaped Lobes, 
terminated by an odd one. The Flowers come out in 
ſhort Spikes from the Side of the Stalks ; they are of a 
Pea Bloſſom Kind, of a dirty Fleſh Colour, having little 
Scent. This appears in Auguſt, but does not produce 
Seeds in England. The Stalks decay in Autumn, but 
the Roots continue; this is propagated by parting the 
Roots, each of the Tubets being ſeparated from the 


principal Root, will grow; the beſt Time for this is 


about the End of March, or Beginning of April, before 
they put out Shoots, The Roots ſhould be planted in a 
warm Situation, and covered in hard Froſt, otherwiſe 
they will not live abroad in this Country; where they 
have been planted againſt a South Wall, they have 
thriven and flowered extremely well, which they ſeldom 
do in any other Situation; and thoſe Roots which are 
planted in Pots rarely flower, nor do their Stalks riſe 

Xxx near 
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near ſo high as thoſe planted in the full Ground; ſome 
ignorant Perſons call this the Twickenham Climber. 


The 2d Sort was brought from Carolina, but has been 


ſince obſerved in Virginia, and ſome other Places in 
North America ; this Sort has woody Stalks, which twiſt 
themſelves together, and twine round any Trees that 
grow near, and will riſe to the Height of 15 Feet, or 
more. The Leaves are winged, and in Shape ſomewhat 
like the Aſh Tree, but have a greater Number of Pin- 
ne. The Flowers are produced from the Wings of the 
Leaves, which are of a purple Colour ; theſe are ſuc- 
ceeded 2 long cylindrical Pods, ſhaped like thoſe of the 
ſcarlet Kidney Bean, containing ſeveral Kidney-ſhaped 
Seeds, but theſe are never perfected in England. 

This climbing Shrub is propagated in ſeveral Nur- 
ſeries near London, where it is known by the Name of 
Carolina Kidney Bean Tree. It is increaſed by laying 
down the. young Branches in October, which will be 
rooted well by that Time Twelvemonth (eſpecially if 
they are duly watered in dry Weather), and may then 
be tranſplanted either in a Nurſery for a Year to get 
Strength, or to the Place where they are to remain for 

, Which ſhould be in a warm light Soil, and a ſhel- 
tered Situation, where they will endure the Cold of our 
ordinary Winters very well; and if their Roots are co- 
vered with Straw, Fern, Peas Haulm, or any other 


light Covering, there will be no Danger of their being 


deſtroyed —_ Froſt. | 

The 3d Sort grows naturally in both Indies, and alſo 
in Egypt. This is a er Plant, with ſlender twining 
Stalks, which twiſt round any neighbouring Support, 
and riſe to the Height of 8 or 10 Feet, and are garniſhed 
with winged Leaves, compoſed of 16 Pair of oblong 
blunt Lobes, ſet cloſe together; theſe have the Taſte of 
Liquorice, from whence the Inhabitants of the Weſt-In- 
dies have given it the Name of Wild Liquorice, and uſe 
the Herb for the ſame Purpoſe as Liquorice in Europe. 
The Flowers are produced from the Side of the Staiks in 
ſhort Spikes or Bunches; they are of a pale purple Co- 
lour, and ſhaped like thoſe of the Kidney Bean; they 


are ſucceeded. by ſhort Pods, each containing 3 or 4 hard. 


round Seeds of a ſcarlet Colour, with a black Spot or 
Eye on'that Side which is faſtened to the Pod. The 
Seeds of this Plant are frequently ſtrung, and worn as 
Ornaments by the Natives of thoſe Countries, where 
they grow naturally ; they are frequently brought to 
England from the We/t-Indies,, and wrought into various 
Forms, with Shells and other hard Seeds. 

This Plant is propagated by Seeds, which muſt be 
ſown on a good hot Bed in the Spring; but as the Seeds 
ate very hard, unleſs they are ſoaked in Water 12 or 14 
Hours before they are ſown, they frequently lie in the 
Ground a whole Year before they vegetate ; but when 
ſoaked, the Plants will appear in a Fortnight, if they are 

ood, and the Bed in a proper Temperature of Heat. 
hen the Plants are 2 Inches high, they ſhould be each 
tranſplanted into a ſeparate Pot, filled with light Earth, 
and plunged into a hot Bed of Tanners Bark, where 
they ſhould be-ſhaded from the Sun till they have taken 
new Root; after which they muſt be treated as other 
tender Plants from the ſame Countries, always keeping 
them in the Bark Stove, for they are too tender to thrive 
in any other Situation in Exg/and. ThisSort will flower 
- the ad Year from Seeds, and ſometimes ripens Sceds here. 
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There are 2 other Varieties of this Plant, one with a 
white, and the other a yellow Seed, but the Plants do 
not differ from the other in Leaf or Stalk ; but as theſe 
have not as yet flowered in England, ſo I do not know 
how their Flowers may differ. 

The 4th Sort hath a perennial Root and an annual 
Stalk, which decays in Autumn. This riſes from 2 to 
3 Feet high, with ſlender herbaceous Stalks, garnifhed 
with trifoliate hairy Leaves, fitting cloſe to the Stalks ; 
the ſmall Leaves or Lobes, are of the oval Spear Shape, 
ending in acute Points. The Flowers come out front 
the Side of the Stalks, at the Foot Stalk of the Leaves; 
the naked Part of the Foot Stalk is about 2 Inches long, 
and the Spike of Flowers about the ſame Length, and re- 
curved ; the Flowers are of the Pea Bloſſom Kind, ſit- 
ting cloſe together. They are ſmall, and of a fine blue 
Colour, coming out the Beginning of Fune, and are 
ſometimes ſucceeded by s in England, which ripen 
in Auguſt. ; 

This Sort grows naturally in North America, and is 
hardy enough to live in the open Air in England. It may 
be propagated by Seeds, or parting the Roots ; the for- 
mer.is the beſt Method, where good Seeds can be ob- 
tained : "Theſe — ſown on a Bed of light Earth in 
Spring, and if the Seaſon prove dry, muſt be frequently 
refreſhed with Water, otherwiſe they will remaina long 
Time in the Ground before they vegetate ; when the 
Plants come up, they muſt be kept clean from Weeds in 


Summer, and in Autumn when their Stalks are decayed, 


if ſome rotten Tanners Bark is ſpread over the Surface 
of the Ground, it will protect the Roots from being in- 
jured by the Froſt. In the Spring, the Roots ſhould be 
tranſplanted to the Places where they are to remain, 
which muſt be in a warm ſheltered Situation, but not too 
much expoſed to the Sun, and a light Soil, where they 
will thrive and produce Flowers annually. If this is pro- 

ted by parting the Roots, it ſhould be done in Spring, 
before the Roots begin to ſhoot, which is the bett Sea- 
ſon for tranſplanting them : But theſe Roots ſhould not 
be parted oftener than every 3d Year, for if they are 
often removed, they will not rh ſo ſtrong. 

The 5th Sort hath a perennial Root, and an annual- 
climbing Stalk, which riſes near 4 Feet high, garniſhed 
with woolly trifoliate Leaves: The Flowers come out in 
ſhort Bunches from the Side of the Stalks, they are ſmall, 
of a yellow Colour, and are ſucceeded by ſhort Pods, 
which contain two roundiſh Seeds in each. This flowers 
in June, and the Seeds ripen in Autumn. It grows na- 
turally in Virginia, but will live in the open Air in Eu- 
gland, if planted in a ſheltered Situation. This is propa- 
gated, and requires the ſame "Treatment as the 4th Sort. 


GLYCYRRHIZA. Lin. Gen, Pl. 788. Tourn, 12. 


R. H. 389. Tab. 210. Liquorice; in French, Regliſſe. 


he Charaders are, 

The Flower bath a permanent Empalement of 1 Leaf, 
which is tubulous, and divided into 2 Lips; the upper Lip 
is cut into 3. Parts, the middle one being broad and bifid, the 
under Lip fingle. The Flower bath 4 Petals, is of the 
Butterfly Kind, having a long ere Standard, with oblong 
Wings, and a 2 leaved Keel which is acute. It hath 10 
Stamina, 9 joined and 1 landing ſingle ; they are ere 


above the Keel, and terminated by roundiſh Summits, In 


the Bottom is ſituated a. ſbart Germen, ſupporting an Awl- 
bs Tg Ts ſhaped. 
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ſhaped Style the Length of the Stamina, crowned by a riſing 


obtuſe Stigma. The Germen afterward becomes an oblong, 
or oval compreſſed Pad with one Cell, including 2 or 3 
Kidney>ſbap:d Seeds. 

The Species are, 

1. G.YCYRRHIZA legaminibus glabris. Hort. x. 
490. Hiquorice with ſmooth Pods. Glycyrrbiza faliquoſa, 
vel G Fmanita. C. B. P. Common Liquorice. | 

2. GLYCYRRHIZA leguminibus echinatis. Prod. Leyd. 
336. Liquorice with prickiy Pods. Glycyrrhiza capite 
echinato. C. B. P. Rough podded Liquorice. 

3. GLyCcYRRHIZA leguminibus birſutis. © Prod. Leyd. 
386. Liquorice with hairy Pods. This is the Glycyr- 
rhiza Orientalis, filiquis — mit. Tourn. Cor. Eaſ- 
tern Liquorice, with hairy Pods. 

The 1 Sort is that commonly cultivated in England 
for Medicine ; the other 2 Kinds are preſerved in curious 
Botanick Gardens for Variety, but their Roots are not 
ſo full of Juice as the 1ſt, nor is the Juice ſo ſweet; 
though the 2d Sort ſeems to be that which Dioſcorides 
has deſcribed and recommended ; but I ſuppoſe the 
Goodneſs of the firſt has occaſioned its being ſo generally 
cultivated in Europe. 

The Roots of this run very deep into the Ground, and 
creep to a conſiderable Diſtance, eſpecially where per- 
mitted to ſtand long unremoved ; from theſe ariſe ſtrong 
herbaceous Stalks, 4 or 5 Feet high, and garniſhed with 
winged Leaves, compoſed of 4 or 5 Pair of oval Lobes, 
terminated by an odd one, the ves and Stalks are 
clammy, and of a dark green; the Flowers come out in 
Spikes from the Wings of the Stalks, ſtanding erect; 
they are of a pale blue Colour, and ſucceeded by ſhort 
compreſſed Pods, each containing 2 or 3 Kidney-ſhaped 
Seeds. It flowers the latter End of Fuly, but the Seeds 
do not ripen in England. 

This Plant delights in a rich light ſandy Soil, which 
ſhould be 3 Feet deep at leaſt, for the Goodneſs of Li- 
quorice conſiſts in the Length of the Roots: The greateſt 
Quantity of Liquorice propagated in England, is about 
Pontefraf in Yorkſhire, and Godalmin in Surry ; though 
of late Years, there hath been a great deal cultivated in 
the Gardens near London : 'The Ground in which you 
intend to plant Liquorice, ſhould be well dug and dunged 
the Year before you plant it, that the Dung may be 
perfeQly rotted, and mixed with the Earth, otherwiſe it 
will be apt to ſtop the Roots from running down ; and 
before you plant it, the Ground ſhould be dug 3 Spades 
deep, and laid very light; when your Ground is thus 

f yourſelf with freſh 
Plants taken from the Sides or Heads of the old Roots, 
obſerving that they have a good Bud or Eye, otherwiſe 
they are ſubject to miſcarry ; theſe Plants ſhould be about 
10 Inches long, and perfectly ſound. 

The beſt Seafon for planting them is towards the End 
of February, or Beginning of March, which muſt be 
done in the following Manner, viz. Firſt ſtrain a Line 
croſs the Ground in which you would plant them, then 
with a long Dibble made on Purpoſe, put in the Shoot, 
ſo that the whole Plant may be ſet ſtrait into the 
Ground, with the Head about an Inch under the Sur- 
face in a ſtrait Line, about a Foot aſunder, or more, 
in Rows, and two Feet Diſtance Row from Row; and 
after having finiſhed the whole Spot of Ground, you 
may ſow a thin Crop of Onions, which, being Plants 
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that do not root deep into the Ground, nor ſpread 
much above Ground, will do the Liquorice no Damage 
the firſt Year ; for the Liquorice will not ſhoot very 
high the firſt Seaſon, and Hoeing the Onions will alſo 
keep the Ground clear from Weeds ; but in doing this 
* muſt be careful not to cut off the top Shoots of the 
iquorice Plants, as they appear above Ground, which 
would greatly injure them; and alſo obſerve to cut up 
all the Onions which grow near the Heads of the Li- 
quorice ; and after your Onions are pulled up, you 
ſhould carefully hoe and clean the Ground from Weeds ; 
and in Ociaber, when the Shoots of the Liquorice are 
decayed, ſpread a little very rotten Dung on the Surface 
of the Ground, which will prevent the Weeds from 
growing during the Winter, and the Rain will waſh the 
Virtue of the Dung into the Ground, which will greatly 
8 the Plants. 
n the Beginning of March follow ing you ſhould ſliglitly 
dig the Ground between the Rows ot Liquorice, burying 


the remaining Part of the Dung; but in doing of this, you | 


ſhould be very careful not to cut the Roots. This ſtirring 
of the Ground will not only preſerve it clean from Weeds 
a long Time, but greatly ſtrengthen the Plants. 

The Diſtance which I have allowed for planting 
them, will, I doubt not, by ſome, be thought too 
great ; but in Anſwer to that, I would only obſerve, 
that as the Largeneſs of the Roots is the chief Advan- 
tage to the Planter, ſo the only Method to obtain this, 
is by giving them Room ; and beſides, this will give 2 
greater Liberty to ſtir and dreſs the Ground, which is 
of great Service to Liquoricez and if the Plantation 
deſigned were to be of an extraordinary Bigneſs, I 
would adviſe the Rows to be made at leaſt 3 Feet 
diſtant, whereby it will be w to ſtir the Ground 
with a Breaſt Plough, which will greatly leſſen the Ex- 
pence of Labour. X 

Theſe Plants ſhould remain 3 Years from the Time 
of planting, when they will be fit to take up for Uſe; 
which ſhould not be done until the Stalks are perfecly 
decayed, for when it is taken * ſoon, it is ſubject to 
ſhrink greatly, and loſe of its Weight. 

The Ground near London being rich, increaſes the 
Bulk of the Root very faſt ; but when it is taken up, it 
appears of a very dark Colour, and not near ſo ſightly as 
that which grows on a ſandy Soil in an open Country. 

The 2d Sort grows naturally in ſome Parts of /taly, 
and in the Levant ; the Stalks and Leaves of this are 
very like thoſe of the firft, but the Flowers are pro- 
duced in ſhorter Spikes, and the Pods which ſucceed 
them are very ſhort, broad at their Baſe, ending in acute 
Points, and armed with ſharp Prickles. This flowers 
about the ſame Time as the firſt, and in warm Seaſons 
will perfect Seeds in England. 

The 3d Sort grows naturally in the Levant, from 
whence the Seeds were ſent to the Royal Garden at 
Paris, by Dr. Tournefort. This hath much the Ap- 
pearance of the other two Species, but the Pods of it 
are hairy, and longer than thoſe of the other. Both 
theſe Sorts may be propagated in the ſame Manner 
as the firſt, or from Seeds, which may be ſown in the 
Spring on a Bed of light Earth ; but as neither of theſe are 
uſed, ſo they are ſeldom ted unleſs for Variety. 

GNAPHALIUM. Lin. Gen. Pl. 850. Elichryſum. 

| . Teurn. 
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Tourn. Infi. R. H. 452. Tab. 259. Goldylocks, or 
Eternal Flower; in French, Immoertelle, 
The Cbaraclers are, | 

It bath a compound Flower, made up of hermaphredite 
Florets and female half Florets, included in 1 ſcaly Em- 
fpalement ; the bermapbrodite Florets are tubulous, Funnel- 
ſhaped, and cut into 5 Parts at the Brim, which are re- 
flexed; theſe have 5 ſhort hairy Stamina, terminated by 
cylindrical Summits, In the Center is fituated a crowned 
Germen, ſupporting a ſlender Style the Length of the Sta- 
mina, crowned by a bifid Stigma; the Germen afterward 
becomes a ſingle Seed, which in ſome Species is crowned with 
a hairy Down, and in others a featbery Down. The fe- 
male Flowers which are intermixed with theſe have n9 
Stamina, but a crowned Germen ſupporting a ſlender Style, 
crowned by a bifid reflexed Stigma. Theſe are in ſome Spe- 
cies fruitful, and in others barren. The Empalement of 
the Flower is permanent and ſhining, 

'The Species are, 

1. GNAPHALIUM fomentoſum, foliis caulinis linearibus, 
caule fruticoſo, corymbo compoſito. Woolly Goldylocks 
with a ſhrubby Stalk garniſhed with very narrow Leaves, 
and a compound Corymbus of Flowers. Elichryſum ſeu 
flachas citrina anguſtifolia. C. B. P. 264. Caſſidony, or 
narrow-leaved Goldylocks. ; 

2. GNAPHALIUM faliis lincaribus, caule fruticoſo ra- 
moſo, corymbo compoſito. Hort. Cliff. 401. Goldylocks 
with a branching ſhrubby Stalk, having very narrow. 
Leaves, and a compound Corymbus of Flowers. Eli- 
chryſum anguſtiſſimo folio. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 452, Goldy- 
locks with very narrow Leaves, 

3. GNAPHALIUM foliis alternis, acute dentatis, ſubtus 
villoſes, pedunculis longiſſimis unifleris. Goldylocks with 
alternate Leaves ſharply indented, woolly on their under 
Side, with very long Foot Stalks ſuſtaining one Flower. 
Elicbryſum ſylveſtre latifolium, flare parvo fingulari. Tourn, 
Inſt. R. H. 452 Broad leaved wild Goldylocks, with 
2 ſingle ſmall Flower. | 
4 GNAPHALIUM fairs femiamplexicaulibus enſiformi- 
bus, repandis obtufis, utrinque pubeſcentibus, floribus con- 
glomeratis. Prod. Leyd. 149. Goldylocks with Sword- 
ſhaped Leaves half embracing the Stalks, obtuſe, re- 
flexed, and woolly on both Sides, and Flowers growing 
in Cluſters. Elichryſum ſylveſtre latifolium capitulis con- 
globatis, C. B. P. 264. Broad leaved wild Goldylocks, 
with Heads growing in Cluſters. 

5. GNAPHALIUM caule ramsſo diffuſe, floribus confer- 
tis terminalibus. Flor. Lapp. 300. Goldylocks with a 
diffuſed branching Stalk, and Flowers in Cluſters at the 
Top. Elichryſum aquaticum, ramoſum, minus, capitulis 
foliaceis. Tourn. Inſt. 452. Leſſer branching aquatick 
Goldylocks with leafy Heads, 

6. Gx ATHALIUM caule ſimpliciſſimo, floribus , 
Her. Lapp. 298. Goldylocks with a ſingle Stalk, and 
Flowers growing ſparſedly. This is the Elichryſum ſpi- 
catum, Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 45 3. Spiked Goldylocks. 
7. GNnaPHALIUM ceule ſimpliciſſimo corymba ſim- 
plici terminali, ſurmentis \ procumbentibus, Hort. Cuff 
400. Goldylocks with a ſingle Stalk terminated by 
a ſingle Corymbus, and trailing Branches. Elichry- 
ſum montanum flore rotundiori candido. Tourn, Inſt. 
= 453. Mountain Goldylocks with a rounder white 
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8. GnaPHALIuM niit radicalibus, cunciformibar, 
caulinis acutis ſeſſilibus, caule ſimpliciſſimo, capitulo ter- 
minali apbyllo, florilus oblengis, Goldylocks with the 
lower Leaves Wedge-ſhaped, thoſe on the Stalks a- 
cute, and fitting cloſe, a ſingle Stalk without Leaves, 
terminated by oblong Flowers. Elichryſum montanum 
langiore & folio & flore albo. Teurn. Infl. 45 3. Mountain 
Goldylocks, with a longer Leaf and white Flower. 

9. GNAPHALIUM bumile, caule ſuffruticoſo, feliis line- 
aribus ſubtus argenteis, ſquamis calycinis longioribus acumi- 
natis : Low Goldylocks with a ſhrubby Stalk, very nar- 
row Leaves, ſilvery on their under Side, and longer acute 
pointed Scales to the Þmpalement. Chamecbry/ſocoma 
prelengis purpuraſcentibuſque Facee capitulis. Barrel. 
Icon. 406. Dwarf Goldylocks with longer and purpliſh 
Heads like Napweed, 

10. GNAPHALIUM folits confertis anguſto-lanceolatis, 
caule fruticoſo, corymbo compsſito. Hart. 4070 402. Goldy- 
locks with narrow Spear-ſhaped Leaves growing in Clu- 
ſters, a ſhrubby Stalk, and compound Corymbus. Elichry- 
ſum Orientale. C. B. F. 264. Eaſtern Goldylocks called Im- 
mortal Flower, 

11. GNAPHALIUM hit Tineari-lanceolatis obtuſis, 
utrinque tomentoſis, caule ramoſo, corymbs campoſito ter- 
minali. Goldylocks with narrow Spear-ſhaped obtuſe 
Leaves, woolly on both Sides, and a branching Stalk 
terminated by a compound Corymbus of Flowers. 
Elichryſum Germanicum, calyce ex aures rutilante. Tourn. 
Inſt. R. H. 452. German Goldylocks having a reddiſh 
Gold coloured Empalement, 

12. GNAPHALIUM folits lineari-lanceolatis acuminatis, 
alternis, caule 2 ramoſo corymbis faſtigiatis. Hort. 
Cliff. 401. Goldylocks with narrow Spear-ſhaped pointed 
Leaves placed alternate, the upper Part of the Stalk 
branching, with a compact Corymbus of Flowers. Eli- 
chryſum Americanum latifolium, Tourn. Inſt, R. H. 453. 
Broad leaved American Goldylocks. 

13. GNAPHALIUM feoliis amplexicanlibus, ovatis, ner- 
veſus, utringue lanuginsfrs. Lin. Sp. Pl. 850. Goldylocks 
with oval nervous Leaves embracing the Stalks, downy 
on both Sides. Elichryſum Africanum fetidiſſimum, am- 
pliſſimo folio. Tourn. Inſt, R. H. 454. Moſt ſtinking A 
rican Goldylocks with a large Leaf, 

14. GNAPHALIUM feltis amplexicaulibus integerrimis 
acutis, ſubtus tomentofir, caule ramoſo. Hort. Cliff. 402. 
Goldylocks with entire acute Leaves embracing the 
Stalks, woolly on their under Side, and a branching 
Stalk. Elichryſum Africanum fetidiſſimum ampliſſi mo 
folio calice argenteo. Tourn. Int, 454. Moſt ſtinking Afri- 
can Goldylocks, with a very large Leaf, and ſilvery 
Empalement to the Flower. 

15. 'GNAPHALIUM foliis decurrentibus acutis, undatir, 
ſubtus tomenteſis, caule rameſo. Hort, Cliff. 402. Goldy- 
locks with acute running Leaves which are waved, 
woolly on their under Side, and a branching Stalk. 
Elichryſum graveolens aculifolium, caule alato. Hort. Elth. 
130. Stinking Goldylocks, with an acute Leaf and 
winged Stalk. 

16, GNAPHALIUM is Janceelatis ſemiamplexicauli- 
bus, caule inſernè ramoſo terminali. Hort. Cliff. 401. 
Goldylocks with Spear-ſhaped Leaves embracing the 
Stalks, and the under Branches terminated with Flowers, 
Elichryſum Africanum falia oblange, ſublus incano, ſupra 


viridi, 
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veridi, flore luleo. Boerhb. Ind. alt. 1. 121. Africen Goldy- 
locks with an oblong Leaf, hoary on the under Side, 
and green above, with a yellow Flower. _ 

17. GNAPHALIUM caule berbaceo ſimpliciſſimo, foliis 
lanceolatis «btufis tomentoſis, floribus ſpicatis lateralibuſque. 
Goldylocks with a ſingle herbaceous Stalk, obtuſe Spear- 


- ſhaped woolly Leaves, and Flowers growing in Spikes 


from the Sides of the Stalks. Gnapbalium ad ſlæcbadem 
citrinam accedens, Shan, Cat. fam. 125. Cudweed like 
golden Caſſidony. 

18. GN ArHALIUM filiis lincari-lanceslatis, caule in- 
fernt rameſo, corymbo compeſito terminali. Hort. Cliff. 
401. Goldylocks with narrow Spear-ſhaped Leaves, 
the under Part-of the Stalk branching, and a compound 
Corymbus terminating the Branches. Elichryſum Af- 
ricanum, folio «blongo angle, flare rubells faflea aureo, 
Boerb. Ind. alt. 121. African Goldylocks with an ob- 
long narrow Leaf and a reddiſh Flower, which is after- 
wards yellow. | 

19. GNnaePHaAlium foliis linearibus tamentoſis, inte- 
gerrimis * corymbis alternis conglobatis, floribus 
glabofis. Prod. Leyd. 149. Goldylocks with narrow 
woolly entire Leaves ſitting cloſe to the Stalks, and glo- 
bular Flowers joined cloſe in Heads placed alternate, 
Elichryſum flore ſuave rubente. Boerb. Ind. alt. 1. 120. 
Goldylocks with a ſweetly red Flower. 

20. Gx AAL UN fruticoſum, foliis infernt lan- 
ceolatis caulinis lineari-lanceolatis, utringue tomentoſis, 
corymbo compoſito terminali. Shrubby Goldylocks with 
the under Leaves Spear-ſhaped, thoſe on the Stalks 
narrow, Spear-ſhaped, and woolly on both Sides, and 
the Stalks terminated by a Corymbus of Flowers. Eli- 
chryſum Africanum Dy N anguſths E longieribus fe- 
liis incanis. Hort. Amſt. 2. p. 109. Shrubby African 
Goldylocks with longer and narrower Leaves, which 
are hoary. 

21, GNAPHALIUM foliis decurrentibus m_ inferne 
villoſis, corymbis conglobatis. terminalibus. oldylocks 
with. obtuſe running Leaves, hoary on. their under 
Side, and a cluſtered Corymbus of Flowers terminating 
the Stalk. Elichryſum feliis linearibus decurrentibus, 
ſubtus incanis, floribus corymbeſis. Fig. Plant. Tab. 131. 
fol. 2. Goldylocks with narrow running Leaves, 
hoary on their under Side, and Flowers growing in a 
Corymbus. 

22. GNArHALIUM caule fompliciſſims, foliis radicali- 
bus ovatis maximis, ſarmentis procumbentibus. Lin. Sp. Fl, 
850. Goldylocks with a ſimple Stalk, very large oval 
Leaves at Bottom, and trailing Runners. Gnapbalium 
plantaginis folio, Virginianum. Pluk, Alm. 171. Virginia 
Goldylocks with a Plaintain Leaf. 

23. GxaPHalium foliis lanceelatis, caule tomentsſo 
rameſ», floribus terminalibus glomeratis conigis. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 851. Goldylocks with Spear-ſhaped Leaves, a 
branching woolly Stalk, terminated by a conical Cluſter 
of Flowers. Elichryſum obtuſefolium, capitulis argenteit 
conglobatis. Hort. Elth. 130. Blunt leaved Goldylocks, 
with filvery Heads growing in Cluſters. 

24. GNnarHaLliuM felis larceolatis decurrentibus to- 
mentofir, floribus ſpicatis terminalibus lateralibuſque. 
Goldylocks with Spear-ſhaped woolly running Leaves, 
and Flowers growing in Spikes at the Ends and Sides of 
the Stalks. Helichryſum caulz alato, 'floribus ſpicatis, 
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Sloan. Cat. Jam. 125. Goldylocks with a winged Stalk 


and ſpiked Flowers. 

The iſt Sort hath a ſhrubby Stalk, which riſes about 
3 Feet high, branching out into long ſlender Stalks 
irregularly ; the lower Branches are garniſhed with ob- 
tule Leaves, 2 Inches and Half long, and an Eighth of 
an Inch broad at the Point, but thoſe on the Flower 
Stalks are very rarrow, ending in acute Points; the 
whole Plant is very. woolly, the Flowers terminate the 
Stalks, in a compound Corymbus; their Empalements 
are of a ſilvery Colour at firſt, and very neat, but after- 
ward turn of a yellowith Sulphur Colour. If theſe are 
gathered before the Flowers are much opened, the 
Heads will continue in Beauty many Years, eſpecially 
if kept from the Air and Dutt, The Plants begin to 
flower in June, and there is a Succeſſion of Flowers all 
the Summer, ſome of which will continue in Beauty 
moſt Part of the Winter. This is generally ſuppoſed 
to be the true golden Caſſidony of the Shop, but the 2d 
Sort is uſually ſubſtituted for it England. 

It is propagated by Slips or Cuttings, which may be 
planted in June 20 in a Bed of light Earth, and 
covered with Glaſſes, or ſnaded with Mats, obſerving 
to refreſh them frequently with Water, but not in large 
Quantities; theſe Cuttings will put out Roots in a Month 
or five Weeks, then they ſhould be taken up and planted- 
in Pots filled with light Earth, and placed in a ſhady Si- 
tuation till they have taken new Root, when they may 
be removed to an open Situation, and placed among other. 
hardy Exoticks, till about the Middle or End of Odlaber; 
at which Time they ſhould be placed under a common 
Frame, where they may be protected from Froſt, but 


in mild Weather be expoſed to the open Air. With this 


Management, in Winter, the Plants will be much 
ſtronger than thoſe kept in the Green-houſe, where they 
generally draw too weak; for this Sort only wants to be 
ſheltered from hard Froſt, being fo hardy as in very mild 
Winters to live abroad in warm Borders near Walls, 
with lutle Shelter. 

The ad Sort hath a ſhrubby Stalk, which divides into 
many flender Branches, covered with a white Bark ; 
theſe form a thick buthy under Shrub, and riſe near 3 
Feet high, garniſhed with very narrow Leaves, hoary 
on their under, Side, but green on their upper, phaced 
without Order on every Side the Stalks ; the Flowers 
are produced in a compound Corymbus at the-End of 
the Branches; their Heads are ſmall, and of a yellow 
Colour when fully blown; theſe are continued in Suc- 
ceſſion moſt Part of Summer. This grows naturally in 
France and Germany, and is hardy enough to live in the 
open Air in England. It is propagated by ſlips or Cut- 
tings, which may be planted in a ſhady Border during 
any of the Summer Months, and in the Autumn tranſ- 
planted where they are defigned to remain. This ſhould 
have a dry undunged Soil, in which it is rarely injured by 
the moſt ſevere Froſt. 

The 3d Sort is an annual Plant, which grows naturally 
in /taly and Sicily; this hath an herbaceous Stalk, little 
more. than a Foot high, garniſhed: with acute indented 
Leaves, hoary on their under Side; the Flowers ſtand 
on long Foot Stalks, which riſe far above the Branches, 
each ſuſtaining one ſmall whitiſh Flower. Theſe ap- 
pear in fuly, and the Seeds ripen in September. It 
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is propagated by Seeds which ſhould be ſown on a Bed 
of light Earth, where the Plants are defigned to remain; 
and when they come up, ſhould be thinned where too 
cloſe, and kept clean from Weeds, which is all the 
Culture they require. : 

The 4th Sort is an annual Plant with woolly Leaves, 
which riſes with woolly Stalks about 8 Inches high, gar- 
niſhed with oblong Leaves which embrace the Stalks 
with their Baſe ; the Flowers grow in cloſe Cluſters, at 
the Top and from the Side of their Stalks, which are in- 
cluded in dry ſilvery Empalemeuts. 

There is another Species of this with narrower Leaves, 
not quite ſo woolly ; the Stalks riſe higher, and are more 
branched ; the Flowers grow in cloſe Bunches on the 
Top of the Stalks, and are of a pale yellow. 

Both theſe Sorts will come up better from the ſcat- 
tered Seeds, than when ſown by Art ; but if the Seeds 
are ſown, it muſt be ſoon after they are ripe, otherwiſe 
they will not ſucceed. The Plants require no other 
Care, but to be kept clean from Weeds, and-thinned 
where too cloſe. They flower in Fuly, and the Seeds 
ripen in Autumn. 

The sth Sort is an annual, which grows in many 
Parts of England, on Places covered with Water in the 
Winter; this is a low branching Plant with filvery Leaves 
and dark Heads of Flowers, but being of no Uſe is not 
cultivated in Gardens. | | 

The 6th Sort is alſo an annual, with narrow Leaves, 
hoary on their under Side; the Stalks grow ere& about 
a Foot high, and at every Joint is produced a ſhort Spike 
of white Flowers. This is found growing naturally in 
ſome Parts of England, ſo is not often admitted into 


Gardens, If the Seeds of this Sort are permitted to 


fcatter, the Plants will come up in Spring with greater 
Certainty than if ſown, and they will require no Culture. 
'Theſe flower in Fuly, and the Plants decay ſoon after 
they have ripened their Seeds. | 
The 7th Sort grows naturally in the northern Parts 
of England, on the Tops-of Hills and Mountains, where 
the Shoots which are ſent out from every Side of the 
Plant put out Roots, -whereby it is propagated in great 
Plenty: The Leaves-of this grow cloſe to the Ground, 
are narrow .at their Baſe, but rounded at their End, 
where they are broad; they are not an Inch long, and 
.hoary on their under Side; the Stalks are ſingle, about 
4 Inches high, terminated a ſingle Corymbus of 
Flowers. I his flowers in May and June. 
There are two Varieties of this, one with a purple 
and the other a variegated Flower, which have riſen ac- 


Cidentally from Seeds, but continue their Difference in 


the Gardens. They are eafily propagated by Offsets, 
which ſhould be planted in Autumn, in a ſhady Situa- 
tion, where they will require no other Care but to be 
kept clean from Weeds. This Plant is called Pes Cati, 
or Catsfoot. : 

The 8th Sort grows naturally on the Alps. This 
is a low Plant, with under Leaves like the laſt men- 
tioned ; the Stalks are ſingle, and about 6 Inches high; 
they are garniſhed with. very ſmall acute Leaves, and 
terminated by 4 or 5 oblong Flowers, which in ſome 
Plants are white, and in others of a purpliſh Colour, 
They appear about the ſame Time as the former Sort, 
.and the Plants may be propagated and treated in the ſame 
Manner. 
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The gth Sort grows naturally in Spain and Italy. 
This is a low Plant with a ligneous Stalk, which ſeldom 
riſes more than 6 Inches high, garniſhed with very nar- 
row Leaves, white on their under Side ; the Flowers 
are produced from the Side of the Stalks, each ſtandin 
on a ſeparate Stalk ; their Empalements are ſcaly — 
long, ending in acute ſtiff Points, and are of a purpliſh 
Colour. This Sort flowers in July, but ſeldom perte&s 
Seeds in this Country. 

The 10th Sort is ſuppoſed to have been brought firſt 

from India to Portugal, where it has been long propa- 
gated for the Beauty of its golden Heads of — 
which, if gathered before they are too open, will con- 
tinue in Beauty ſeveral Years; fo that in the Winter 
Seaſon, they ornament their Churches with theſe 
Flowers, and many of them are annually brought to 
England, and ſold for Ornaments to the Ladies. "Theſe 
Plants have a ſhort ſhrubby Stalk, ſeldom riſing more 
than 3 or 4 Inches high, putting out many Heads ; the 
Leaves are narrow and woolly on both Sides, and come 
out without Order ; the Flower Stalks ariſe from theſe 
Heads ; theſe grow 8 or 10 Inches high, are garniſhed 
all the Way with narrow hoary Leaves, and terminated 
by a —_— Corymbus of bright yellow Flowers, 
with large Heads. Theſe begin to flower in May, and 
there is a Succeſſion of them moſt Part of Summer. 
This is propagated by ſlipping off the Heads during any 
of the Summer Months, and after ſtripping . off the 
lower Leaves, they ſhould be planted in a Bed of light 
Earth, covering them with Hand Glaſſes, which muſt 
be ſhaded every Day when the Sun is worm; and the 
Cuttings muſt be ſupplied with Water frequently, but 
not in too great Quantities; when theſe are rooted, 
they ſhould be planted in Pots, and treated as hath been 
directed for the firſt Sort. Theſe Plants in mild Win- 
ters will live abroad in a very warm Border with very 
little Shelter, and the hardier they are treated, the 
greater Number of Flowers they will produce; for 
when they are drawn weak in a Green-houſe, they never 
flower ſo ſtrong. 

The 11th Sort hath very woolly Stalks and Leaves, 
much longer than thoſe of the tenth ; the Stalks riſe a 
Foot high, ſending out a few Side Branches ; theſe are 
terminated by a compound Corymbus of Flowers, whoſe 
Heads are ſmall, and of a Gold Colour, changing a litile 
red as they fade, This is propagated by Slips as the laſt 
mentioned, but the Plants will live in the open Air, if 
planted on a dry Soil, | 

The 12th Sort grows naturally in North America, but 
has beenlong in the Engliſh Gardens. This hath a creep- 

ing Root, which ſpreads far in the Ground, ſo as to be- 
ome a troubleſome Weed very often, unleſs kept with- 
in Bounds ; the Stalks are woolly, riſing a Foot and a 
Half high, garniſhed with long — ending in acute 
Points, placed alternate, and woolly on their under 
Side; the upper Part of the Stalk branches into 2 or 3 
Diviſions, each being termirated by a cloſe Corymbus 
of Flowers, with pretty large ſilvery Empalements, 
which, if gathered and properly dried, will retain their 
Beauty ſeveral Years. This Sort will thrive in almoſt 
any Sdil or Situation, and is eafily propagated by its 
— Roots. It flowers in June and July, — the 
Stalks decay in Autumn. — 
e 
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The 13th Sort grows naturally at the Cape of God 
Hope. This is an annual Plant, which ſends out many 
oblong blunt Leaves near the Root; the Stalks riſe a 
Foot and a Half high, garniſhed with Leaves placed al- 
ternate, which are broad at their Baſe where they em- 
brace the Stalks, but end in acute Points ; they are 
woolly, and when handled, emit a very rank Odour ; 
the Stalks are terminated by a Corymbus of Flowers, in 
large ſilvery Empalements, which will retain their 
Beauty ſeveral Years. - 

The 14th Sort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope, and is an annual-Plant, very like the former, but 
the Leaves are of a yellowiſh green on their upper Side, 
and woolly on their under; the Stalks branch, and the 
Heads of Flowers are of a bright yellow Colour, and 
theſe Differences are permanent. 

Both theſe Plants are propagated by Seeds, which, 
if ſown in Autumn on a warm Border, will more cer- 
tainly ſucceed, than when ſown in Spring; or if the 
Seeds are permitted to ſcatter, the Plants will come up 
without Care, and may be tranſplanted while young, to 
the Places where they are to remain ; when the Plants 
have taken Root, they will 2 * no other Care, but to 
be kept clean from Weeds. They flower in July, and 
the Seeds ripen in Autumn. 

The 15th Sort grows in Africa, and North America ; 
from both theſe — have received the Seeds. 
It is an annual Plant, with oblong Leaves at the Bot- 
tom, a little waved, and hoary on their under Side. 
The Stalks riſe about a Foot high, and are garniſhed 
with acute pointed Leaves; from their Baſe runs a 
Border or Wing along the Stalk ; the whole Plant has 
a diſagreeable Odour. The Flowers grow in a Co- 
rymbus on the Top of the Stalks, are white, and ap- 
pear in Fuly. The Seeds ripen in Autumn, and if per- 


mitted to ſcatter, the Plants, will come up without 


Care, as. the two former Sorts. 

The 16th Sort riſes with a ſhrubby Stalk 3 or 4 Feet 
high, ſending out many Branches from the lower Part, 
garniſhed with narrow Spear-ſhaped Leaves, which halt 
embrace the Stalks with their Baſe ; they are of a dark 
green on their upper Side, but hoary on their under; 
the Stalks are terminated by a compound Corymbus of 
yellow Flowers, whoſe Heads are ſmall : Theſe con- 
tinue in Succeſſion great Part of the Summer, but are 
rarely ſucceeded by Feeds in England. It is eafily pro-- 


pagated by Cuttings in any of the Summer Months, 


which may be planted in a ſhady Border, and duly wa- 


tered. Theſe will take Root in a Month or 5 Weeks 


and may then be taken' up and planted in Pots, placing 
them in a ſhady Situation till they have taken fre 
Root; then they may be removed to a. ſheltered 


Situation, and placed with other hardy Green-houſe 


Plants till Autumn, when they muſt be carried into 


the Green-houſe, where, during the Winter Seaſon, . 
they ſhould have as much free Air as poſſible in 


mild Weather, for they only require Protection from 
Froſt, ſo they ſhould be treated as other hardy Green- 


houſe Plants. 


The 17th Sort is an annual Plant, which grows in 


France, Italy, and Spain. This hath a woolly herbace- 
ous Stalk, 6 or 8 Inches high, garniſhed with obtuſe 
Spear-ſhaped woolly Leaves. e Flowers are pro- 


ing two diſtinct Species; for the Stalks of this riſe 3 or 
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duced in ſhort Spikes from the Side, and at the Top of 
the Stalks ; they are of a ſilvery Colour, and appear in 
June and Fuly. The Seeds ripen in Autumn, which, if 
permitted to ſcatter, the Plants will come. up without 
Care, and require no other Culture but to keep them 
clean from Weeds. 

The 18th Sort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope; this riſes with a ſlender ſhrubby Stalk, which 
ſends out many lateral Branches below ; theſe are gar- 
niſhed with very narrow Leaves, hoary on their under 
Side. The Flowers are produced in a compound Corym- 
bus at the End of the Branches ; they are at their firſt 
Appearance of a pale red, but afterward Change to a 
Gold Colour ; the Empalements of this Sort are ſmall, 
and dry like the other Species of this Genus. This Sort 
is propagated by Cuttings, as the 16th, and requires the 
ſame Treatment. 

The 19th Sort grows naturally in IHria. This is a 
perennial Plant, whoſe under Lada ipread on the 
Ground ; theſe are obtuſe, and woolly on their under 
Side; the Stalks riſe about ſix Inches high; the Leaves 
upon theſe are narrow, ending in acute Points ; the 
Stalks and Leaves are woolly, and at each of the Joints 
on the upper Part of the Stalks, is produced a compact 
Corymbus of Flowers, which are placed alternate on 
each Side, and the Stalk is terminated by a larger Co- 
7 ſitting very cloſe; theſe are of a fine ſoft red 

olour, ſo make a pretty Appearance in the Month of 
June, when they are in — 2 
This is propagated by Offsets from the Roots, as the 
th and 8th Sorts; but this doth not produce them in 
lenty, ſo it is not very common in the Engliſh Gardens 
at preſent :. It requires a drier Soil than the 7th, and a 
warmer Situation, but not too much expoſed to the Mid- 
day Sun, ſo ſhould be planted to an Faſt Aſpect, for it is 
rarely injured by the Cold in England. 

The 20th Sort grows naturally at the Cape of Good- 
Hope, but has been long in many curious . in 
Europe. Dr. Linneus ſuppoſes this and the 10th to be but 
one Species, which he might eaſily be inclined to do, 
by ſeeing the dried Specimens only; for theſe ſeem onl 
to differ in the Colour of their Flowers or Heads, which 
he never admits a sa ſpecifick Difference, Thoſe who have 
obſerved the growing Plants, cannot doubt of their be- 


4 Feet high, ſending out ſeveral long irregular Branches, 
terminated by a compound Corymbus of Flowers ; 
whereas the 10th Sort never riſes with a Stalk, but the 
Heads fit cloſe to the Ground, and the Flower Stalks 
riſe ſingle from the Heads, and never branch: The 
Heads of this 20th Sort are compoſed of Leaves, much 
longer_than thoſe of the 1oth, and the Heads of the 
Flowers are of a bright Silyer Colour. This is propa- 
gated by Cuttings, which ſhould be planted. and treated 
as hath been directed for the 10th Sort. 

The 21ſt Sort was raiſed from Seeds in the Chelſea 
Garden, which came from the Cape of Good Hope; the 
lower Leaves of this are oblong and blunt. The Stalks 
are ſhrubby, ard divide into many irregular Branches, 
which riſe about 3 Feet high; theſe are garniſhed with 
oblong blunt-pointed Leaves, hoary on their under Side, 
but of a dark green above; from the Baſe of the Leaves 
runs a Border along the Stalk, like a Wing, of the ſame 

Conſiſtence 
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Conſiſtence with the Leaves, fo is what the former Bo- 
. tanifts termed a winged Stalk, but Dr. Linnæus calls it a 
running Leaf. The Stalks are terminated by a com- 
. pound Corymbus of Flowers, very cloſely joined toge- 
ther, and of a bright Gold Colour, but the Flowers are 
ſmall, and change to a darker Colour as they fade ; 
there is a Succeſſion of theſe Flowers moſt Part of the 
Summer, and the early Flowers are frequently ſuc- 
ceeded by Seeds in England. This Sort may be propa- 
gated by Slips, or Cuttings, and the Plants treated as 
the 10th, | | | 
The 22d Sort grows naturally in North America, from 
whence the Seeds have been brought to England ; this is 
a perennial Plant, whoſe lower ; rk are large and 
and oval ; from the main Stalk there come out Runners, 
which take Root in the Ground, and have young Plants 
at their Extremity. The Stalks are ſingle, and garniſh- 
ed with narrower woolly Leaves, placed alternate. 
The Flowers are produced at the Top of the Stalks in a 
Corymbus; they are of a white Colour, and ſmall. 
They appear in June and July, and ſometimes are ſuc- 
ceeded by Seeds, but the Plants propagate ſo faſt by 
Off. sets, that the Seeds are little regarded; this will 
thrive in the open Air, if planted in a dry Soil and warm 
Situation. | 
The 23d Sort grows naturally in North America ; 
it is an annnual Plant with woolly obtuſe Leaves. The 
Stalks are ſingle, and riſe about 9 Inches high. The 
Flowers grow in Spikes from the Side of the Stalks ; 
they are a dirty white, ſo make no great Appearance. 
Tf the Seeds of this are permitted to ſcatter, the Plants 
will riſe without Trouble, and only require to be kept 


clean from Weeds. 


The 24th Sort grows naturally in Jamaica, and 
other of the hot Parts of America ; this riſes with a 


' ſhrubby Stalk, about 2 Feet high, garniſhed with Leaves 


about the Size and Shape of thoſe of Sage, but woolly 
on their under Side, and much veined ; from the Baſe 
of each Leaf runs a Border along the Stalk. The 
Flowers are produced in Spikes from the Side, and at 
the End of the Stalk ; theſe are long, and cloſely joined 
in the Spike. It flowers in July and Augu/i, but never 
perfects Seeds in England. 


It is propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown on a 


a hot in Pots, becauſe the Plants do not often riſe 
the ſame Year, therefore when it ſo happens, the Pots 
ſhould be placed in the Stove in Winter, and the follow- 


ing Spring put upon a freſh hot Bed to bring up the 


Plants ; when theſe appear, they muſt be planted into 
Pots, and kept conſtantly in the hot Bed, otherwiſe they 
will not thrive in England. 

GNAPHALODES. See Micropus. 
 GOMPHRENA. Lin. Gen. Pl. 279. Amaranthoides. 
Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 654. Tab. 420. 

The Characters are, 
Tie Flaouer bath a large 3 leaved Empalement, coloured 
and permanent. The Petal is ered and cut into 5 Parts at 
Top; it hath a cylindrical tubulous Empalement, the Length 


| Z the Petal, cut into 5 ſmall Parts at the Brim, which 


read open; it bath 5 Stamina ſcarcely diſcernable, 
tuated in the Brim of the Nefarium, terminated 7 
Summits, ſbut up in the Mouth of the Nectarium. In i 


Center is ſituated an oval pointed Germen, with 2 ſmall terminating the Stalks. 


— 
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Styles, crowned with ſingle Stigmas, the Length of the 
Stamina. The Germen becomes one large roundiſb Seed, in- 
cloſed in a thin cruſted Capſule with one Cell. 

The Species are, 

I. GOMPHRENA caule ereffo, foliis ovats- lanceolatit, 
capitulis falitariis, pedunculis dipbyllit. Hort. Cliff. 86. 
Gompbrena with an erect Stalk, oval Spear-ſhaped 
Leaves, ſingle Heads, and Foot Stalks having two 
Leaves. Amarantboides Lychnidis folio, capitulis pur- 
pureis. Tourn. 7 R. H. 654. Globe Amaranthus 
with purple Heads. 

2. GOMPHRENA caule erecto, ſpicd interruptd. Prod. 
Leyd. 419. Gempbrena with an erect Stalk, and an in- 
terrupted Spike of Flowers. 

. GoMPHRENA folits lanceolatit, capituli- dipbyllit, 
Poſeuls perianthio proprio diſtinclit. Lin. Sp. Pl. 224. Gom- 
phrena with Spear-ſhaped Leaves, two Leaves to the 
Heads, and each Floret having its proper Empalement. 
Amarantbaides perenne, floribus flramineis radiatis. Hort, 
Elth. 24. Tab. 20. Perennial Globe Amarantbus with ra- 
diated Straw-coloured Flowers. 

4. GourHRENA foliis carnofis abtuſis, capitulis oblon- 
gis terminalibus. Lin. Sp. Pl. 224. Gomphrena with obtuſe 
fleſhy Leaves, and oblong Heads terminating the Stalks. 
Amaranthoides humile Curaſſavicum, cepee feliis lucidis, 
capitulis albit. Herm. Par. Bat. 15. Tab. 15. Low Globe 
Amaranthus of Curaſſas with ſhining Onion Leaves, and 
white Heads. 

5. GoMPHRENA caule ſcandente, faliis ovat:-lanceala- 
tis, pedunculis nudis 1 picd interruptd. Gampbrena 
with a climbing Stalk, oval Spear-ſhaped Leaves, very 
long naked Foot, Stalks, and an interrupted Spike. 
Amarantboides Lychnidis folic - ſpicats, ſquamis berbaceis, 
floſeulifque N e Houſt. Mg Spiked Ama- 
rantboides with a pion Leaf, herbaceous Scales, and 
purpliſh Flowers. 

6. GOMPHRENA caule eredto, foliis lanceolatis, capi- 
tulatis alaribus ſeſſilibus. Compbrena with an ere& Stalk, 
Spear-ſhaped Leaves, and Heads on the Sides of the 
Stalks ſitting cloſe. Amarantboides Lychnidis folic, ca- 
pitulis argenteis minoribus foliorum alis predeuntibus. 
Heouft. M. Globe Amaranthus with a Campion Leaf, 
and ſmaller filvery Heads proceeding from the Wings of 
the Leaves. | 

7. GoMPHRENA caule repente, capitulis retundis fe,, 
filibus, foliis lanceolato-ovatis, Lin. Sp. Pl. 225. Gom- 
pbrena with a creeping Stalk, round Heads ſitting clo 
to the Stalks, and oval Spear-ſhaped Leaves. Amaran- 
thoides marina repens, polygoni folis, capitulis argenteis. 
Plum. Cat. 20. Creeping maritime Globe Amaranthus 
with a Knot Graſs Leaf, and filvery Heads. 

8. GOMPHRENA caule repente dichetome villoſo, foliis 
lanceelatis, capitulis alaribus ſeſſilibus. Gompbrena with 
a creeping Stalk divided by Pairs, and hairy Spear-ſhaped 
Leaves, and Heads of Flowers ſitting cloſe to the Sides 
of the Stalks. Amarantboides bumile Curaſſavicum folio 
polygoni. Par. Bat. Prod. 17. Low Globe Amaranthu; of 
Curaſſaa, with a Knot Graſs Leaf. | 

9. GOMPHRENA caule procumbente, foliis inferioribus 
lanceolatis, ſuperioribus rotundatis capitulis laxis termina- 
libur. Gompbrena with a trailing Stalk, the under 
Leaves Spear-ſhaped, the upper round, and looſe Heads 
marantboides Lychnidis folis, 

capitulis 


capi 
thus 

I 
capit 
with 
the | 
Scan, 
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capitulis purpureis minoribus. _—_ MF. Globe Amaran- 
thus with a Campion Leaf, and imaller purple Heads. 

10. GMPHRENA edunculis oppoſitis bifidis tricapitatis 
capitulo intermedio ſoffit, Lin. Sp. Pl. 224. Gompbrena 
with bifid oppoſite Foot Stalks, having three Heads; 
the Middle one fitting cloſe to the Stalk. Amarantbordes 
Scandens Lychnidis falio, capitulis glabeſis flaveſcentibus. 
Houfl. MF. Climbing Globe Amaranthus with a Campion 
Leaf, and yellowiſh Heads of Flowers. 

The iſt Sort grows naturally in India, from whence 
the Seeds were brought to Europe, and the Plants have 
been many Years cultivated in all the curious Gardens 
it is an annual Plant, which riſes with an upright 
branching Stalk about 2 Feet high, garniſhed with Spear- 
ſhaped Leaves, placed oppoſite. The Branches alſo 
come out oppoſite, and the Foot Stalks of the Flowers, 
which are long and naked, with two ſhort Leaves, 
cloſe under each Head of Flowers. The Heads, at 
their firſt Appearance, are globular, but as they in- 
creaſe in Size, become oval; theſe are compoſed of d 
ſcaly Leaves placed /mbricatim like the Scales of Fiſh ; 
under each of theſe is ſituated a tubulous Flower, which 
juſt peeps out of the Covering, but theſe are not much 
regarded by the Generality of People, for the ſcaly 
Empalement which covers them is ſo beautiful, and 
theſe if gathered before they are too much faded, will 
retain their Beauty ſeveral Years. After the Flowers 
are paſt, the Germen, which is ſituated in the Bottom 
of each, becomes a large oval Seed, incloſed in a chaffy 
Covering, which ripens late in Autumn, and the Plant 
decays ſoon after. 

There are two Varieties of this Sort, one with fine 
bright purple, the other hath white or ſilvery Heads, 
and theſe never alter from Seeds, ſo that they are 
permanent Varieties, though in other Reſpects they 
do not differ; there is alſo one with mixed Colours, 
but whether this aroſe accidentally from the Seeds 
of either of the former, I cannot determine, for this 
Variety continues from Seeds, and the other two I have 
cultivated more than 3o Years, and never found either 
of them vary. 

There are alſo two Varieties of theſe which grow na- 
turally in the Weſt Indies, one with purple, and the o- 
ther with white Heads, which are much ſmaller and 
rounder than thoſe before-mentioned. The Plants grow 
much larger, and ſpread more into Branches, and they 


are later before the flower, ſo that in cold Seaſons the 


Seeds rarely ripen in England ; theſe are called Batche- 
lors Buttons, by the Inhabitants of America, but whe- 
ther they are ſpecifically different from the others, I can- 
not with Certainty determine. 

The 2d Sort hath much flenderer Stalks than the 
firſt, which grow taller, and are irregular. The Leaves 
are ſmaller, but of the ſame Shape. The Flowers 
grow in Spikes at the End of the Branches, which are 
broken or divided into 3 or 4 Parts, with Spaces between 
them. The Spikes are ſmall, and of a pale purple Co- 
lour. The Seeds of this Sort were ſent me by Dr. 
Hou from Campeacby. 

he 3d Sort hath lender upright Stalks, garniſhed 
with Spear-ſhaped Leaves placed oppoſite; they are 
hairy, and fit cloſe to the Stalks ; theſe are hairy, and 
terminated by ſmall Heads of Flowers, which ſpread 
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open from each other, ſo that the Empalements appear 
diſtin; theſe are of a pale Straw Colour, and appear 
in July. The Seeds, ſometimes, will ripen in Englcng, 
— the Plants will live 2 or 3 Years, if preſerved in a 
LOVE. 

The 4th Sort hath creeping Stalks, which put out 
Roots at their Joints, as they trail on the Ground; theſe 
are garniſhed with narrow fleſhy ſucculent Leaves, of a 
lucid green. The Flowers are produced on Foot Stalks, 
which grow at the End and Side of the Stalks ; they are 
colleted in ſmall, oblong, ſilvery Heads, which have 
dry Empalements like the other Sorts. I his grows na- 
turally in moſt of the Iſlands of the We/2-Indiex. 

The 5th Sort hath a thick fleſhy Root, which ſtrikes 
deep into the Ground, from which ariſes an inclining 
Stalk, three or four Feet high, which requires Support, 
otherwiſe it will fall to the Ground. The Leaves grow 
by Pairs, oppoſite, and are oval Spear-ſhaped. The 
Foot Stalks of the Flowers are long and naked, and ter- 
minated by interrupted Spikes of Flowers, which are 
ſmall, quinquefid, and of a purpliſh Colour; theſe are 
ſucceeded by ſingle Seeds, wrapped up in a Down. It 
grows naturally at La Vera Cruz, in New Spain, from 
whence the late Dr. H/loun ſent the Seeds. | 

The 6th Sort grows naturally at St. Helena, from 
whence I received the Seeds ; this hath an upright Stalk, 
2 Feet high, which never branches out into Stalks, as 
moſt of the other Sorts, but has ſhort Foot Stalks 
coming out by Pairs at the Joints ; theſe, and alſo the 
upright Stalk, are garniſhed with Spear-ſhaped ſmooth 
Leaves. The Flowers are produced in ſmall ſilve 
Heads at the Wings of the Stalks ; theſe appear in July 
and Auguſt, and the Seeds ripen in Autumn. 

The 7th Sort hath creeping Stalks, which put out 
Roots at the Joints as they trail on the Ground; theſe 
are garniſhed with ſmall, Spear-ſhaped, oval Leaves, 
placed oppoſite. The Flowers are produced in round 
filvery Heads, ſitting cloſe to the Stalks, and are each - 
ſucceeded by a ſingle oval Seed, wrapped up in a Down. 
It grows naturally in all the Veſ- Indian Iſlands. 

The 8th Sort grows naturally in Jamaica, from 
whence I received the Seeds; this Sort hath creeping 
Stalks, which divide by Pairs, and are hairy ; theſe put 
out Roots at their Joints, and ſpread to a y= Diſtance ; 
they are garniſhed with Spear-ſhaped ves, placed 
oppoſite, and at each Joint the Flowers are produced 
in ſmall ſilvery Heads, ſitting cloſe to the Stalks. This 
flowers in Fuly, and the Seeds ripen in Autumn. 

The 9th Sort hath trailing Stalks, which below are 
garniſhed with Spear-ſhaped Leaves, but at the Top 
they are round. The Stalks and Leaves of this are 
bairy. The Flowers terminate the Stalks in ſmall round 
purple Heads, which are looſe ; theſe are ſucceeded by 
ſingle Seeds wrapped up in a Down. | 

The 10th Sort hath climbing Stalks, which rife 
upward of 20 Feet, where they meet with Support; 
theſe are garniſhed with Leaves like Campion, placed 
oppoſite. The Flowers are produced on long Foot 
Stalks, which come out oppoſite ; theſe branch out 
into ſmaller Foot Stalks, each ſuſtaining three Heads 
- llow Flowers, the Middle one ſitting cloſe to the 

alk. 

| The two Sorts with large Heads of Flowers which 
Tos 1 3 DIY are 
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are firſt mentioned, one with purple, and the other with 
Silver-coloured, are very ornamental Plants in Gardens, 
and are now very very commonly cultivated in EngliſÞ 
Gardens for that Reaſon. In Portugal, and other warm 
Countries, they are cultivated to adorn their Churches 
in Winter, for if theſe are gathered when full grown, 
and dried in the Shade, they will retain their Beauty a 
long Time, eſpecially if not expoſed to the Air; theſe 
Plants are annual, ſo are only propagated by Seeds, 
which ſhould be ſown on a good hot the Beginning 
of March; but if the Seeds are not taken out of their 
chaffy Covering, it will be proper to ſoak them in Wa- 
ter for twelve Hours before they are ſown, which will 
greatly facilitate their growing. When the Plants are 
half an Inch high, they ſhould be tranſplanted on a 
freſh hot Bed, at about 4 Inches Diſtance, obſerving to 
ſhade them till they have taken Root ; then they ſhould 
have freſh Air admitted to them every Day, in Propor- 
tion to the Warmth of the Seaſon ; they will alſo re- 
quire to be frequently refreſhed with Water, In about 
a Month's Time the Plants will have grown ſo large, 
as to nearly meet, therefore they will require more 
Room, otherwiſe they will draw up weak; then a freſh 
Hot Bed ſhould be prepared, into which there ſhould 
be a ſufficient Number of Threefarthing Pots plunged, 
filled with light rich Earth, and when the Bed is in a 
Proper Temperature of Warmth, the Plants ſhould be 
carefully taken up with Balls of Earth to their Roots, 
and each planted into a ſeparate Pot, obſerving to ſhade 
them till they have taken new Root, and afterward 
they muſt be treated as other tender exoticks. When 
the Plants have filled theſe Pots with their Roots, they 
ſhould be ſhaken out of the Pots, and their Roots on 
the Outſide of the Ball of Earth muſt be carefully pared 
off; then they ſhould. be put into. Pots a Size larger, 
-and where there is Conveniency of a deep Frame, to 


plunge the Pots into another gentle hot Bed, it will 


bring the Plants early to flower, and cauſe them: to-grow 
much larger than thoſe which are placed abroad. In 
July the Plants ſhould be inured gradually to bear the 
open Air, into which they may be removed about the 
Middle of that Month, and intermixed with other an- 
nuals to adorn the Pleaſure Garden, but it will be 
proper to keep a Plant or two of each Sort in Shelter 
fror Seeds, becauſe when the Autumn proves cold or. 
wet, thoſe Plants which are expoſed, ſeldom produce- 
Seeds. | big 

The other Sorts are all of them tender Plants, ſo re- 
quire to be raiſed, on a hot Bed, and the Plants treated 
as the former Sorts, and if the trailing Sorts are turned 
out of the Pots when their Roots have filled them, 
and planted on a hot Bed, their Stalks will put out 
Roots at their Joints, and their branching Stalks will 
extend to a conſiderable Diſtance on every Side, and; 

will produce their Heads of Flowers at every Joint, 
but unleſs the Glaſſes are kept over them, and only a 
proper Share of Air admitted to them, they will not, 
perfect Seeds in Eng-and. 

The perennial climbing Sorts muſt be removed into 
the Bark Stove, and plunged into the back Side of the: 
Tan Bed, where they may have Room to grow in. 
Height, eſpecially the 1oth Sort, which will riſe to a 

eat Height with proper Management; theſe Sorts ſel- 
— flower till the ſecond Year, and the Plants will live. 
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Z or 4 Years, if preſerved in a Stove. 


Theſe Sorts are not very ornamental, ſo are ſeldom 
cultivated but in Botanick Gardens for Variety, 

GOOSEBERRY. See Groſſularia. 

GORZ. See Ulex. 

- GOSSYPIUM. Lin. Gen. Pl. 755. Xylon. Tourn. Inff. 
R. H. 101. Tab. 27. Cotton, 
The Charafers are, 

The Flower has a double Empalement ; the outer is large, 
of 1 Leaf, and cut half Way into 3 Parts; the inner is 
Cup-ſbaped, of 1 Leaf, cut into 5 ovtuſe Segments at the 
Top, which are indented. It bath 5 plain Heart. ſbaped 
Petals, which join at their Baſe and ſpread open, It bath 
a great Number of Stamina, joined at Bottom in a Column, 
but are looſe above, and inſerted into the Petals ; theſe are 
terminated by Kidney-ſhaped Summits. It bath a round 
Germen, ſupporting 4 Styles, joined in the Column, and 
are the ſame Length of the Stamina, crowned by 4 thick 
Stigmas. The Germen becomes à roundiſb Capſule, end- 
ing in a Point, having 4 Cells, filled with oval Seeds, 
wrapped up in Down, 

The Species are, 

1. GossyewuM folits quinquelebis, caule herbaces, 
Hort. Up}. 203. Cotton with Leaves having 5 Lobes, and 
an herbaceous Stalk. Goſſypium. Camer. Epit. 203. Goſſy- 
pium. Camer. Epit. 203. The common herbaceous Cotton. 

2. Goss vrIuM foliis trilobis integerrimis. Hort. Up/. 
204. Cotton with entire Leaves having 3 Lobes, Go/- 
W * fruteſcens annuum, folio trilcbo Barbaden ſe. Pluk. 

Im. 172. Tab. 188, Shrubby annual Barbadoes Cotton 
with Leaves having 3 Lobes. 

3 GossYPlUM * palmatis, lobis lanceolatis, caule 
fruticeſo. Lin. Sp. Fl. 693. Cotton with Hand-ſhaped 
Leaves, having 5 Spear-ſhaped Lobes, and a ſhrubb 
Stalk. Aylon arboreum, flare flavo. Tourn. Infl. R. 2. 
101. Tree Cotton with a yellow Flower. 

4. GossyeiuM foliis trilobis & quinquelobis acutis, 
caule ramoſo hirſuto. Cotton with Leaves having 3 and. 

Lobes, ending in acute Points, and a hairy branching 
talk. Aylon Americanum preflantiſſimum, ſemine vire- 


ſcente. Lign. Tourn. Infl. R. H. 101. Fineſt American. 


Cotton with a green . 

The iſt Sort is the common Levant Cotton, culti-- 
vated in ſeveral Iſlands of the Archipelago, alſo in Malta, 
Sicily, and the Kingdom-of Naples; it is ſown in tilled 
Ground in the Spring of the Year, and is ripe in about 
four Months after, when it is cut down in Harveſt as 
Corn is in England, and is ſown every Year, the Plants 
always periſhing ſoon after the Seeds are ripe z this Plant: 
grows about 2 Feet high, with an herbaceous. Stalk, 

rniſhed with ſmooth Leaves divided into 5 Lobes. The 
ks ſend out a few weak Branches upward, garniſhed 
with Leaves of the ſame Form but ſmaller. The 
Flowers are produced at the Extremity of the Branches; 
theſe have 2 large Empalements, the outer is cut into 3 
Parts, the inner into five. The Petals of the Flower 


are of a pale yellow Colour, inclining to white; they 


are ſucceeded by oval Capſules, which open in 4 Parts, 
having 4 Cells, filled with Seeds ——— 
which is the Cotton. 

The ad Sort grows naturally in ſeveral Iſlands of the 


Weſt- Indies ; this riſes with a 14 ſmooth Stalk, 4 4 


or 5 Feet high, ſending out a few 2 
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niſhed with ſmooth Leaves, divided into 3 Lobes. The 
Flowers are produced at the End of the Branches, which 
are ſhaped like thoſe of the former Sort, but are larger, 
larger, and of a deeper yellow. The Pods are larger 
and the Seeds black, 

The 3d Sort bath a perennial ſhrubby Stalk, which 
riſes 6 or 8 Feet high, and divides into many Branches; 
theſe are ſmooth, and are garniſhed with -ſhaped 
Leaves, having 4 or 5 Lobes, The Flowers are pro- 
duced at the End of the Branches ; theſe are larger 
than thoſe of the 2 former Sorts, and are of a deep 
yellow Colour, The Pods of this Sort are larger than 
thoſe of the former. 

The 4th Sort is a Native of the Eaſt and W:ſt-Indies, 
from whence the Seeds have been brought to Europe ; 
this is alſo an annual Plant, which periſhes ſoon after 
the Seeds are ripe. It riſes to the Height of 3 Feet or 
more, and ſends out many lateral Branches, which ex- 
tend to a great Diſtance, where they are allowed Room 
to grow; theſe are hairy, and garniſhed with Leaves, 
having in ſome 3, and others 5 acute-pointed Lobes; 
theſe have ſhort hairy Down on their Surface. The 
Flowers are produced from the Side, and at the End of 
the Branches ; they are large, of a dirty Sulphur Co- 
lour, each Petal having a large purple Spot at the Baſe ; 
theſe are ſucceeded by oval Pods, which open into 4 
Cells, filled with oblong green Seeds, wrapped up in a 
ſoft Down. Where the Plants have Room to ſpread, 
their Branches will produce 4 or 5 Pods of Cotton upon 
each, ſo that from a ſingle Plant, 20 or more Pods may 
be produced, and each of theſe as large as middling 
Apples, ſo there will be a much greater Produce from 
this than from any other Sort, and the Staple is much 
finer; therefore it is well worth the Attention of the 
Britiſh Colonies in America to cultivate and improve this 
Sort, ſince it will ſucceed in Carolina, where it has been 
cultivated for ſome Years, and might be a Commodity 
worthy of Encouragement by the Publick, could they 
contrive a proper Gin to ſeparate the Cotton from the 
Seeds to which this Sort adheres much cloſer than any of 
the others, the Cotton from this Shrub being preferable 


to any other yet known. 
All theſe Sorts are very tender Plants, therefore will 


not thrivein the open Air in England, but are frequent] 
 fown in curious Ga 


ardens for Variety; the 1ſt and 4t 
Sorts will produce ripe Seeds in England, if the Seeds 
are ſown early in the Spring, on a good hot Bed; and 
when the Plants are come up, planted each into ſeparate 
Pots, and plunged into a hot Bed of Tanners Bark to 
bring them forward, and when they are grown too tall 
to remain under the Frames, removed into the Tan Bed 
in the Stove, and ſhifted into larger Pots, when their 
Roots have filled the other ; with this Management 1 
have had their Flowers appear in July, and toward the 
End of September the Seeds have been perfeQly ripe, 
and the Pods as large as thoſe produced in the EAS and 
TE] but if the Plants are not brought forward 
early in the Spring, it will be late in the Summer before 
the Flowers will appear, and there will be no Hopes of 
the Pods coming to Perfection. 

The Shrub Cotton will riſe from the Seeds very ea- 
ily, if they are ſown upon a good hot Bed; and when 
they are ſown early in the Spring, and brought forward 
as directed for the former Sorts, the Plants will grow to 
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be 5 or 6 Feet high the ſame Summer; but it is diff. 
cult to preſerve the Plants through the Winter, unleſs 
they are hardened gradually in Auguſt during the Con- 
tinuance of the warm Weather; for when they are 
forced on at that Time, they will be ſo tender, as to 
render them incapable of reſiſting the leaſt Injury. 
The Plants of this Sort muſt be placed in the Bark 
Stove in Autumn, and kept in the Er Claſs of Heat, 
otherwiſe they will not live through the Winter in 
England. 

RAFTING is the taking a Shoot from one Tree, 
and inſerting it into another, in ſuch a Manner, that 
both may unite cloſely, and become one Tree ; this is 
called by the ancient Writers in Huſbandry and Garden- 
ing, Inciſion, to diſtinguiſh it from Inoculating, or Bud- 
ding, which they call inſerere Oculbr. 

The Uſe of Grafting is to propagate any curious Sorts. 
of Fruits, ſo as to be certain of the Kinds, which can- 
not be done ——_ other Method ; for as all the good 
Fruits have been accidentally obtained from Seeds, 
ſo the Seeds of theſe, when ſown, will many of them 
degenerate, and produce ſuch Fruit as are not worth 
cultivating ; but when Shoots are taken from ſuch Trees 
as produce good Fruit, theſe will never alter from theic 
Kind, whatever be the Stock, or Tree, on which they 
are grafted ; for though the Grafts receive their Nou- 
riſhment from the Stocks, yet they are never altered by 
them, but continue to uce the ſame Kind of Fruit 
as the Tree from which they were taken ; the only Al- 
teration is, that when the Stocks on which they are- 
grafted do not grow ſo faſt, and afford a ſufficient Sup- 
ply of Nouriſhment to the Grafts, they will not make 
near ſo great P ſs as they otherwiſe would do, nor 
will the Fruit they produce be ſo fair, and ſometimes 
not ſo well flavoured, 

Theſe Shoots are termed Ciont, or Graffr; in the 
Choice of theſe the following Directions ſhould be care- 
fully obſerved. 1ſt, That they are Shoots of the for- 
mer Year, for when they are older, they never ſuc- 
ceed well. 2dly, Always to take them from healthy 
fruitful Trees, for if the Trees are ſickly from whence 
they are taken, the Grafts very often partake ſo much 
of de Diſtemper, as rarely to get the better of it, at 


| leaſt for ſome Years; and when they are taken from 


young luxuriant Trees, whoſe Veſſels are generally 
rge, they will cofitinue to produce luxuriant Shoots, 
and are ſeldom fo fruitful as thoſe taken from fruitful 
Trees, whoſe Shoots are more compact, and the Joints 
cloſer together, at leaſt it will be a t Number 
of Years before theſe luxuriant Grafts begin to pro- 
duce Fruit, if they are managed with the greateſt Skill. 
3dly, You ſhould prefer thoſe Grafts taken from the la- 
teral, or horizontal Branches, to thoſe from the ſtrong 

perpendicular Shoots, for the Reaſons before given. 
Theſe Grafts, or Cions, ſhould be cut off from the 
Trees before their Buds begin to ſwell, which is gene- 
rally three Weeks or a Month before the Seaſon for 
grafting, therefore, when they are cut off, they ſhould 
be laid in the Ground with the Cut downwards, burying 
them half their Length, and covering their Tops with 
dry Litter, to prevent their drying; it a {mall Joint of 
the former Year's Wood is cut off with the Cion, it 
will preſerve it the better, and when they are grafted, 
| Yyy2 this 
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this may be cut off; for at the ſame Time the Cions 
muſt be cut to a proper Length, before they are inſerted 
into the Stocks, but, till then, the Shoots ſhould remain 
their full Length, as they were taken from the Tree, 
which will preſerve them better from ſhrinking ; if 
theſe Cions are to be carried to a conſiderable Diſtance, 
it will be proper to put their cut Ends into a Lump 
of Clay, and to wrap them up in Moſs, which will 
preſerve them freſh for a Month, or longer ; but theſe 


ſhould be cut off earlier from the Trees, than thoſe 


which are to be grafted near the Place where the Trees 
are growing. 
Having given Directions for the Cions and Grafts, 


| we next come to that of the Stock, which is a Term 


applied to the Trees intended for grafting ; theſe are ei- 
ther ſuch old Trees as are already growing in the Places 
where they are to remain, whoſe Fruit is intended to 
be — es or young Trees which have been raiſed in a 
Nurſery for a Supply to the Garden ; in the former 
Caſe there is no other Choice, but that of the Branches, 
which ſhould be ſuch as are young, healthy, well ſi- 
tuated, and have a ſmooth Bark; if theſe Trees are 


growing againſt Walls, or Eſpaliers, it will be proper 


to graft 6, 8, or 10 Branches, according to the Size of 
the Trees, by which Method they will be much ſooner 
furniſhed with Branches again, than when a leſs Number 
of Cions are put in; but in Standard Trees, 4, or at 
moſt 6 Cions will be ſufficient. : 

- In the Choice of young Stocks for grafting, you ſhould 


always prefer ſuch as have been raiſed from the Seed, 


and that have been once or twice tranſplanted. Next to 
theſe, are thoſe Stocks which have been raiſed from 
Cuttings, or Layers, but thoſe which are Suckers from 
Roots of other Trees, ſhould always be rejected, for 
theſe are never ſo well rooted as the others, and con- 
ſtantly put out a great Number of Suckers from their 
Roots, whereby the Borders and Walks of the Garden 
will be always peſtered- with them during the Summer 
Seaſon, which is not only unſightly, but they alſo take 
off Part of the Nourifhment from the Trees, 

If theſe Stocks have been allowed a proper Diſtance 
in the Nurſery where they have grown, the Wocd will 


be better ripened, and more compact than thoſe which 


have grown cloſe, and have been thereby drawn up to a 
greater Height ; the Wood of theſe will be foft, and 
their Veſlels large, fo that the Cions grafted into them 
will ſhcot very ſtrong, but they will be Jeſs diſpoſed to 
produce Fruit than the other, and when Trees acquire 


an ill Habit at firſt, it will be very difficult to reclaim 


them aiterward, | 

Having directed the Choice of Cions and Stocks, we 
come next to the Operation, in order to which you 
muſt be provided with the following Tools. 

1. A neat ſmall Hand Saw to cut off the Heads of 
large Stocks, | | | 
2. A good ſtrong Knife with a thick Back, to make 
Clefts in the Stocks. | 
3. A ſharp Penknife to cut the Grafts. | 
4. A grafting Chiſſel and a ſmall Mallet. 

5. Baſs Strings, or woollen Yarn, to tie the Grafts 
with, and ſuch other Inſtruments and Materials as you 
mall find neceſſary, according to the Manner of grafting 


you are to perform. | T2 
- 6. A Quantity of Clay, which ſhould be prepared a 
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Month before it is uſed, and kept turned and mixed, like 
Mortar every other Day, which is to be made after the 
following Manner: 

Get a Quantity of ſtrong fat Loam (in Proportion 
to the Quantity of Trees intended to be grafted,) then 
take ſome new Stonehorſe Dung, and break it in a- 
menglt the Loam, and if you cut a little Straw, or 
Hay, very ſmall, and mix among it, the Loam will 
hold together the better; and if there be a Quantity of 
Salt added, it will prevent the Clay from dividing in dry 
Weather; theſe muſt be well ſtirred together, putting 
Water to them after the Manner of making Mortar ; 
it ſhould be hollowed like a Diſh, and filled with Wa- 
ter, and kept every other Day ſtirred; but it ought to be 
remembered, that it ſhould not be expoſed to the Froſt, 
or drying Winds, and that the oftener it is ſtirred and 
wrought the better. | 2 41 

Of hate Years ſome Perſons have made uſe of another 
Compoſition for grafting, which they have found to an- 
ſwer the Intention of keeping out, the Air, better than 
the Clay before preſcribed. This is is compoſed of Tur- 
pentine, Bees Wax, and Roſin, melted together, which, 
when of a proper Conſiſtence, may be put on the Stock 
round the Graft, in the ſame Manner as the Clay is 
uſually applied, and though it be not above a Quarter 
of an Inch thick, yet will keep out the Air more effec- 
tually than the Clay, and as Cold will harden this, there 
is no Danger of its being hurt by Froſt, which is ve 
apt to cauſe the Clay to cleave, and ſometimes fall off; 
and when the Heat of Summer comes on, this Mixture 
will melt, and fall of without any Trouble. In uſing 
this, there ſhould be a Tin, or Copper Pot, with Con- 
veniency under it to keep a very gentle Fire with, Small 
Coal, otherwiſe the Cold will ſoon condenſe the Mix- 
ture, but you muſt be careful not to apply it too hot, 
leſt you injure the Graft. A Perſon who is a little ac- 
cuſtomed to this Compoſition, will apply it very faſt, 
and it is much eafier for him than Clay, eſpecially if the 
Seaſon ſhould prove cold. 

There are ſeveral Ways of Grafting, the principal of 
which are four: 

1. Grafting in the Rind, called alſo Shoulder-graft- 
ing, which is only proper for large "Trees; this is cal- 
led Crown-grafting, becauſe the Grafts are ſet in Form 
of a Circle, or Crown, and is generally performed about 
the latter End of March, or the Beginning of April. 

2. Cleft-grafting, which is alfo called Stock, or Slit- 

afting ; this is proper for Trees or Stocks of a leſſer 

ize, from an Inch to two Inches or more Diameter; 
this Grafting is to be performed in the Months of 
February and March, and ſupplies the Failure of the 
Eſcutcheon Way, which is practiſed in June, July, and 
Auguſt. ; 

| 4. tbip-grafiing, which is alſo called Tongue-graft- 


ing; this is proper for (mall Stocks of an Inch, half an 


Inch, or leſs, Diameter; this is the moſt effectual Way 
of any, and that which is moſt in Uſe. 

4. Grafting by Approach, or AblaQation ;z this is 
to be performed when the Stock you would graft on, 
and the Tree from which you take your Graft, ſtand ſo 
near together, that they may be joined; this is to be 
performed in the Month of April, and is alſo called In- 
arching, and is chiefly uſed for Jaſmines, Oranges, and 

1 | 8 


other tender exotick Trees. W 
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We next come to the Manner of performing the ſe- 
veral Ways of grafting. 

The iſt Method which is termed Rind, or Shoulder- 
grafting, is ſeldom praQtiſed, but on large Trees, where 
either the Head, or the large Branches, are cut off hori- 
zontally, and 2 or 4 Cions put in, according to the Size 
of the Branch, or Stem; in doing this, the Cions are 
cut flat on one Side, with a Shoulder to reſt upon the 
Crown of the Stock ; then the Rind of the Stock muſt 
be raiſed up to admit the Cion between the Wood and 
the Bark of the Stock, which muſt be inſerted about 2 
Inches, fo as the Shoulder of the Cion may meet, and 
cloſely join the Crown of the Stock ; and after the Num- 
ber of Cions are inſerted, the whole Crown of the Stock 
ſhould be well. clayed over, leaving two Eyes of the 
Cions uncovered therewith ; which will be ſufficient for 
ſhooting; this Method of grafting was much more 
in Pradtice formerly than at preſent; the Diſcon- 
tinuance of it was occaſioned by the ill Succeſs it 
was attended with, for as theſe Cions were placed 
between the Rind of the Stock and the Wood, fo 
they were frequently blown out by ſtrong Winds, 
after they had made large Shoots, which has ſome- 
times happened after 5 or 6 Years Growth, fo that 
whenever this Method is practiſed, there ſhould be ſome 
Stakes faſtened to ſupport the Cions, until they have al- 
moſt covered the Stock. 

The next Method is termed Cleft, or Stock-grafting z 
this is praQtiſed upon Stocks, or Trees, of a ſmaller 
Size, and may be uſed with Succeſs, where the Rind of 
the Stock is not too thick, whereby the inner Bark of 
the Cion will be prevented joining to that of the Stock; 
this may be performed on Stocks, or Branches, which 
are more than one Inch Diameter; in doing of this, 
the Head of the Stock, or Branch, muſt be cut off 
with a Slope, and a Slit made the contrary Way, in the 
'Top of the Slope, deep enough to receive the Cion, 
which ſhould be cut ſloping like a Wedge, ſo as to fit 
the Slit made in the Stock, being careful to leave that 
Side of the Wedge, which is to be placed outward, 
much thicker than the other, and in putting the Cion 
into the Slit of the Stock, there muſt be great Care 
taken to join the Rind of the Cion to that of the Stock, 
for if theſe do not unite, the Grafts will not ſucceed ; 
when this Method of Grafting is uſed to Stocks which 
are not ſtrong, it will be proper to make a Ligature of 
Baſs, to prevent the Slit of the Stock from opening ; 
then the Whole ſhould be clayed over, to prevent the 
Air from penetrating the Slit, ſo as to deſtroy the Grafts, 
only leaving two Eyes of the Cions above the Clay for 
ſhooting. 

The 3d Method is termed Whip, or n 
which is the moſt commonly practiſed of any by the 
Nurſery Men near London, eſpecially for ſmall Stocks, 
becauſe the Cions much ſooner cover the Stocks in this 
Method, than in any other. | | 

This is performed by cutting off the Head of the 
Stocks ſloping; then there muſt be a Notch, made in 
the Slope toward the upper Part downward, a little 
more: than half an Inch deep, to receive the Cion, 
which muſt be cut with a Slope upward, and a Slit made 
in this Slope like a Tongue, which Tongue muſt be 
inſerted into the Slit made in the Slope of the Stock, 
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and the Cion muſt be placed on one Side of the Stock, 
ſo as that the two Rinds of both Cion and Stock, may 
be equal, and join together exactly; then there ſhould 
be a Ligature of Baſs to faſten the Cion, ſo as that it 
may not be eaſily diſplaced, and afterward clay it over, 
as in the former Methods. 

The 4th Sort of Grafting is termed Inarching-graft- 

ing, by Approach, or Ablactation. This is only to be 
performed when the Stocks, deſigned to be grafted, and 
the Tree from which the Graft is to be taken, ſtand ſo 
near together, or may be brought ſo near together, as 
that their Branches may be united together ; this Me- 
thod of Grafting is commonly practiſed on tender exo- 
tick Plants, and ſome other Sorts which do not ſucceed 
in any of the other Methods. 
In performing this Operation, a Part of the Stock, or 
Branch, muſt be cut off about two Inches in Length, 
obſerving always to make Choice of a ſmooth Part of 
the Stock; then a ſmall Notch ſhould be made in the 
Stock downward, as hath been directed for Whip- 
grafting ;z then the Branch of the Tree deſigned to be 
inarched, ſhould have a Part cut off in the like Manner 
as the Stock, and a Slit made upward in this, ſo as to 
leave a Tongue, which Tongue ſhould be inſerted in- 
to the Slit of the Stock, obſerving to join their Rinds 
equally, that they may unite well together; then make 
a Ligature of Baſs, to keep them exactly in their Situa- 
tion, and afterwards clay this Part of the Stock over 
well, to keep out the Air; in this Method of Graft- 
ing, the Cion is not ſeparated from the Tree, until it 
is firmly united with-the Stock, nor is the Head of 
the Stock, or Branch, which is grafted, cut off, till this 
Time, and only Half the Wood pared off with a Slope, 
— three Inches in Length, and the ſame of the Cion, 
or GCratt, | 

This Method of Grafting is not performed ſo early in 
the Seaſon, as the other, it being done in the Month of 
April, when the Sap is flowing, at which Time the Cion 
and Stock will join together, and unite much ſooner than 
at any other Seaſon, 

The Walnut, Fig, and Mulberry, will take by this 
Method of Grafting, but none 2 will ſucceed 
in any of the other Methods; there are alſo ſeveral 
Sorts of Evergreens, which may be propagated by this 
Method ; but all the Trees which are grafted in this 
Way are weaker, and never grow to the Size of thoſe 
grafted in the other Methods, therefore this is rarely 
practiſed, but on ſuch Sorts of Trees as will not take by 
the other Methods. 

The next Thing neceſſary to be known by thoſe who 
would practiſe this Art, is, what Trees will take and 
thrive by being grafted upon each other ; and here there 
have been no {ure Directions given by any of the Wri- 
ters on this Subject, for there: will be found great 
Miſtakes in all their Books, in relation to this Mat- 
ter; but as it would ſwell this Article too much, 
if all the Sorts of Trees were to be here enumerated, 
which will take upon each other by Grafting, I ſhall 
only mention ſuch general Directions, as, if attended 
to, will be ſufficient to inſtruct Perſons, ſo as they may 
ſucceed. 

All ſuch Trees as are of the fame Genus, i. . which 
agree in their Flower and Fruit, will take upon _ * 

other: 
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other : For Inſtance, all the Nut-bearing Trees may be 
ſafely grafted on each other, as may all the Plum-bearing 
Trees, under which Head I reckon not only the ſeveral 
Sorts of Plums, but alſo the Almond, Peach, NeQarine, 
Apricock, &c. which agree exactly in their general Cha- 

raters, by which they are diſtinguiſhed from all other 
Trees; but as many of theſe are very ſubject to emit 
large Quantities of Gum from the Parts of the Trees 
that are deeply cut and wounded, ſo the tender Trees of 
this Kind, moſt ſubje& to this, viz. Peaches and NeQta- 
rines, are found to ſucceed beſt by Budding or Inocula- 
Ton. : 

All Trees that bear Cones will do well upon each 
other, though they may differ in one being ever-green, 
and the other ſhedding its Leaves in Winter, as 1s ob- 
ſervable in the Cedar of Lebanus, and the Larch Tree, 
which are found to ſucceed upon each other very well; 
but theſe muſt be grafted by Approach, for they abound 
with a great Quantity of Reſin, which is apt to evaporate 
from the Graft, if ſeparated from the Tree before it is 
joined with the Stock, whereby they are often deſtroyed, 
as alſo the Laurel on the Cherry, or the Cherry on the 
Laurel. All the Maſt-bearing Trees will take upon 
each other, and thoſe which have a tender ſoft Wood 
will do well if grafted in the common Way, but thoſe 
- of a firmer Contexture, and flow Growth, ſhould be 
grafted by Approach. 

By ſtrictly obſerving this Rule, we ſhall ſeldom miſ- 
carry, provided the Operation be rightly performed, and 
at a:proper Seaſon, unleſs the Weather ſhould prove 
very -bad, as it ſometimes happens, whereby whole 
Quarters of Fruit Trees miſcarry; and it is by this Me- 
thod that many Kinds of exotick Trees are not only pro- 
pagated, but rendered hardy enough to endure the Cold 
of our Climate in the open Air; for, being grafted on 
Stocks of the ſame Sort which are hardy, the Grafts are 
rendered more capable to endure the Cold; as hath been 
experienced in moſt of our valuable Fruits now in En- 
gland, which were formerly tranſplanted hither from 
more ſoutherly Climates, and were at firſt too impa- 
tient of our Cold to ſucceed well abroad, but have been, 
by Budding or Grafting upon more hardy Trees, ren- 
dered capable of reſiſting our ſevereſt Cold. 

And theſe different Graftings ſeem to have been great- 
ly -in Uſe among the Ancients, though they were cer- 
tainly miſtaken in the ſeyeral Sorts of Fruits, which 
they mention to have ſucceeded upon each other, as the 
Fig upon the Mulberry, the Plum upon the Cheſtnut, 
with many others of the like Kind; moſt of which I 
have already tried, and find they will not ſucceed, there- 
fore what has been advanced on this Head is not founded 
on Experience, or at leaſt they did not mean the ſame 
Plants which at preſent are called by thoſe Names; 
though I cannot help thinking we are apt to pay too 
much Deference to the Writings of the Ancients, in ſup- 
_ poſing them ſeldom to be miſtaken, or to aſſert a 

Falſhood ; whereas, if their Works are carefully exa- 
mined, it will be found, that they often copied from 
each others Writings, without making Experiments to 
prove the Truth of their Aſſertions: And it is well 
known, that the ranging of Plants before Cæſalpinus's 
Time (which is but about 150 Years ſince) was, by their 
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outward Appearance, or from the ſuppoſed Virtues of. 


them; which Method is now juſtly exploded, and it 
hath been obſerved, from many repeated Trials, that 
however Plants may reſemble each other in the Shape 
and Make of their Leaves, Manner of Shooting, Ce 
unleſs they agree in their Fruit, and their other diſtinc- 
tive Characters, they will not grow upon each other, 
though performed with ever ſo much Art. 

GRAMEN. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 516. Tab. 297. Raii 
Meth. Plant. 171. Graſs; in French, Chien-dent, 

To enumerate all the Species of Graſs found growing 
naturally in England, would ſwell this Article greatly be- 
yond the Deſign of the Work; therefore I ſhall only 
take Notice of a few Species, which are either uſed in 
Medicine, or cultivated for Uſe; for there is ſcarce a 
Paſture in this Country, where at leaſt twenty different 
Species are not to be found intermixed, and in moſt of 
them more than twice that Number. Theſe were, by 
the former Writers on Botany, all included under the 
common Denomination of Gramen, but were divided 
into different Sections. Mr. Ray has ranged them in the 
following Order, Gramen triticum, i. e. Wheat Graſs. 
Gramen Secalinum, i. e. Rye Graſs. Gramen Loliaceum, 
i. e. Darnel Graſs. Gramen Paniceum, i. e. Panick Graſs. 
Gramen Phalaroidey, i. e. Canary Graſs, Gramen Alope- 
curoides, i. e. Foxtail Graſs. Gramen Typhinum, 1. e. 
Cat's-tail Graſs. Gramen Echinatum, i. e. Hedgehog 
Graſs. Gramen Criſtatum, i. e. Creſted Graſs. Gramen 
Avenacium, i. e. Oat Graſs. Gramen Dactyloun, i. e. 
Cocksfoot Graſs. Gramen Arundinaceum, i. e. Reed 
Graſs. Gramen Miliaceum, i, e. Millet Graſs. And 
under each of theſe Sections, there are many Species. 
And there are many others, which, by older Writers, 
were included under this general Title, ſome of which 
have no Relation to this Claſs; but there are others 
which are nearly allied to it, as the Cyperus, and Cypreſs 
Graſſes, c. Theſe Dr. Linneus has divided into Gene- 
ra, but by his Method of claſſing them, he has ſepa- 
rated them to a great Diſtance from each other ; for a'l 
thoſe whoſe Flowers have three Stamina, are ranged in 
his third Claſs; and others which have male and female 
Flowers, are removed to his twenty-firſt Claſs. How- 
ever, it would have been much better to have kept them 
together, as Dr. Van Rozen has done in the Prodromus 
of the Leyden Garden, under one general Title to the 
Claſs of Graminea. 

As the ſeveral Genera under which the different Spe- 
cies of Graſs are ranged, have different Characters by 
which they are diſtinguiſhed, ſo it would be to little Pur- 
poſe to give them all in this Work; and as there are no 
general CharaQeriſticks by which the whole Claſs can 


be known, ſo I ſhall not trouble the Reader with any of 


them here, but proceed to enumerate a few of the Spe- 
cies. | 
1. GRamrn ſpicd tritices repens vulgare, caninum 
diflum. Raii Syn, 2. p. 247. Common _— Graſs 
with a Spike like Wheat, called Dog Graſs. Triticum 
calycibus ſubulatis trifloris acuminatis, Lin. Sp. Pl. 
Wheat with'an Awl-ſhaped pointed Empalement inclu- 
ding 3 Flowers, commonly called Couch, Couch Grafs, 
or Quick Graſs. | 

2. GRAMEN loliaceum, anguſtiore folio & ſpicd, C. B. 5 
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Darnel Graſs, with a narrower Leaf and Spike. 
Lolium ſpicd muticd. Lin. Sp. Pl. 83. Darnel with a 
chaffy Spike, commonly called Ray, or Rye Graſs. 

. GRAMEN pratenſe, paniculatum majus, anguſtiore 
folio. C. B. P. 2. Meadow Graſs, with larger Panicles 
and a narrower Leaf. Poa paniculd differ, ſpiculis 
quadrifloris pubeſcentibus, culmo ereflo tereti, Flor. Suec. 
77. Poa with a diffuſed Panicle, the ſmaller Spikes 
baving 4 hairy Flowers, and a taper erect Straw. 

4. GRAMEN pratenſe, paniculatum majus, latiore fo- 
lie. C. B. P. 2. Meadow Graſs, with a larger Panicle 
and broader Leaf. Poa panicula diffuſa ſpiculis trifloris 
labris, culmo ereflo tereti. Flor. Suec, 76. Poa with a 
diffuſed Panicle, ſmall Spikes with 3 Flowers, and an 
upright Straw. 

5. GRAMEN avenacium pratenſe elatius, paniculd flaveſ- 
cente, _ parvis. Raii Syn. 407. Taller Meadow 
Oat Graſs, with a yellowiſh Panicle and ſmall Huſks. 
Avena paniculd laxd, calycibus trifloris brevibus, floſculis 
omnibus ariſtatis. Prod. Leyd. 66. Oat Graſs with a 
looſe Panicle, three Flowers in each Empalement, 
which is ſhort, and all the Flowers having Awns. 

6. GRAMEN ſecalinum. Ger. Emac. Lib. 1. Cap. 22. 
n. 4. Tall Meadow Rye Grass. | 

7. GRAN tremulum maximum. C. B. P. 2. Greateſt 
quaking Graſs, or Cowquakes, Briza ſpiculis cordatis, 


floſculis ſeptendeci m. Hort. Gig 23. Briza with Heart- 


ſhaped little Spikes, and 17 Flowers in each. 

The 1ſt Sort of Graſs is that directed to be uſed in 
Medicine; the Roots of this are chiefly uſed, and are 
accounted aperitive and diuretick, opening Obſtructions 
of the Reins and Bladder, provoking Urine, and are of 
Service againſt the Gravel and Stone. The Juice of the 
Leaves and Stalks was greatly eſteemed by Dr, Boer- 
baave, who generally preſcribed this in all Caſes where 
he ſuppoſed there were any ObſtruQtions in the Bile 
Conduit. | 

This hath a creeping Root, which ſpreads far in the 
Ground, and is a very troubleſome Weed in Gardens 
and arable Land; for every ſmall Piece of the Root will 
grow and multiply exceedingly, fo it is very difficult to 
extirpate where it once gets poſſeſſion : In Gardens, the 
common Method of deſtroying it is, to fork out the 
Roots as often as the Blades appear above Ground; 
where this is two or three Times carefully repeated, it 
may be totally rooted out; but when the Surface of the 
Ground is very full of the Roots, the ſhorteſt Way of 
deſtroying it, is to trench the Ground two Spits and a 
Shoveling deep, turning all the Couch into the Bottom, 
where it will rot, and never ſhoot up; but this can — 1 
be practiſed, where there is a ſufficient Depth of Soil, 
for in ſhallow Ground the Roots cannot be buried fo 
deep, as to lie below the Depth to which they naturally. 
ſhoo 


t. 
Where the Roots of this Graſs get Poſſeſſion in ara- 
ble Fields, it is very difficult to root out again; the uſual 
Method is by laying the Land fallow in Summer, and 


frequently harrowing it well over to draw out the Roots ;; 
where this is carefully practiſed, the Ground may be ſo 
well cleaned in one Summer, as that the Roots cannot 
much injure the Crop which may be ſown upon it ; but 


ſuch Land ſhould be cropped with ſuch Things as re- 
quice the Horſe Hoeing Culture, for where the Land 
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can be frequently ſtirred and harrowed afterward, it will 
be of great Service in cleaning it from the Roots of this 


Graſs and other bad Weeds. The Blade of this Graſs 


is ſo rough, that Cattle will not feed upon it. 

The 2d Sort is frequently cultivated, eſpecially in 
ſtrong cold Land, upon which this Graſs will ſucceed 
better than any other Species, and is an earlier Feed in 
the Spring ; but this is a very coarſe Graſs, and unleſs 
it is cut very early for Hay, it becomes hard and wie 
in the Stalks, ſo that few Cattle care to eat it; for this 
Species has but few Leaves, running all to Stalk, ſo is 
uſually called Bents, and in ſome Counties Bennet; when 
this Graſs is fed, it will be proper to mow off the Bents 
in June, otherwiſe they will dry upon the Ground, and 
have the Appearance of a ſtubble Field all the latter Part 
of Summer; ſo that it will not only be very diſagreeable 
to the Sight, but alſo troubleſome to the Cattle that 
feed on it, by tickling their Noſtrils; ſo that the Want 
of better Paſture only, will force them to eat of the 


young Graſs which ſprings up between theſe Bents, for 


thoſe they will not touch; ſo that thoſe who ſuppoſe 
that theſe are eaten in Scarcity of Feed by the Cattle, 
are greatly miſtaken, for I have many Years cloſely at- 
tended to this, and have always found theſe Bents re- 
maining on the Ground untouched, till the Froſt, Rain, 
and Winds, deſtroy it in Winter; and, by permitting 
theſe to ſtand, the after Growth of the Graſs is greatly 
retarded, and the beautiful Verdure is loſt: for 3 or 4 
Months; ſo that it is good Huſbandry to mow them be- 
fore they grow too dry, and rake them off the Ground; 
if theſe are then made into Hay, it will ſerve for Cart 
Horſes Feed in Winter, and will pay the Expence of 
mowing it. 

There is another Species of this Graſs called Red Dar- 
nel, of a worſe Nature than the firſt, the Stalks growing 
hard much ſooner, and having narrower Leaves: This 
is very.common.in moſt. Paſture Grounds, for as it comes 
early to flower, ſo the Seeds are generally ripe before 
the Hay is cut, and from the falling Seeds the Ground 
is ſupplied with Plenty of this Sort; therefore thoſe 
deſirous to keep their Paſtures as clear from this Graſs 
as poſſible, ſhould always mow it before the Seeds are 


ri 

This Graſs is uſually ſown with Clover, on ſuch 
Lands as are deſigned to be ploughed again in a few 
Years, and the common Method is to ſow it with Spring” 
Corn; but from many repeated Trials, I have always 
found, that by ſowing theſe Seeds in Auguſt, when there 
has happened a few Showers to bring up the Graſs, that 
the Crop has anſwered much better than any which has 
been ſown in the common Way ; for the Graſs has 
often been ſo rank, as to afford a good Feed the ſame 
Autumn; and the following Spring there has been a 


Ton and a Half of Hay per Acre mowed very early in 


the Seaſon, and this has been upon cold ſour Land; fo 
that I am convinced it is the beſt Seaſon for ſowing theſe 
Graſſes, though it will be very difficult to perſuade thoſe 
Perſons to alter their Practice, who have been long 


wedded to old Cuſtoms. The Quantity of Seeds which 


I allow to an Acre is about two Buſhels, and eight 
Pounds of the common Clover, which, together, will 
make as good Plant upon the Ground as can be deſired; 
but this is not to be praQiiſed upon ſuch Lands * 
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the Beauty of the Verdure is 22 regarded, there- 


t in View. 
The 3d and 4th Sorts are the two beſt Species of 
Graſs for Paſtures, ſo that if the Seeds of theſe were 
carefully collected and ſown ſeparately, without an 
other Mixture of Graſs Seeds, they would not only at- 
ford a greater Quantity of Feed on the ſame Space of 
Land, but the Graſs would be better, the Hay ſweeter, 
and the Verdure more laſting than of any other Sort; but 
there requires ſome Attention to the ſaving of theſe Seeds 
pure without Mixture. I bave tried to ſave the Seeds 
of ſeveral Species of Graſs ſeparately, in order to deter- 
mine their Qualities, but have found it very difficult to 
keep them diſtin in Gardens where the Seeds of other 
Sorts of Graſs have been ſcattered ;- the only Method in 
which I could ſucceed, was by ſowing each Species in a 
diſtinct Pot, and when the Plants came up, to weed out 
all the other Kinds of Graſs which came up in the Pots; 
by this Means I preſerved a great Variety of the graſſy 
Tribe ſeveral Years, but not having Ground enough to 
propagate the moſt uſeful Species in any Quantity, I 
was obliged to abandon the Purſuit ; but I muſt recom- 
mend this to Perſons of Leiſure and Skill, who have a 
ſufficient Quantity of Land for the Purpoſe, to carry 
this Project into Execution, which may be of ſingular 
Benefit to the Publick ; for we have an Inſtance of the 
Advantage which the Inhabitants of the Netherlands have 
made, by ſaving the Seeds of the White Clover, or Ho- 
neyſuckle Trefoil, which is a Plant common to moſt of 
the Engliſh Paſtures, yet no Perſon in this Country ever 
gave themſelves the Trouble to collect the Seeds from 
the Fields for ſowing, but have purchaſed vaſt Quanti- 
ties of this Seed annually, at a conſiderable Price from 
Flatiders, where the Peaſants have been ſo induſtrious, 
as lo collect the Seeds and ſow great Quantities of Land 
with it, with a View of Sale to this Country only. This 
is not an inconſiderable Article in Huſbandry, but de- 
ſerves the Attention of all thoſe, who, by Choice or 
otherwiſe, are engaged in the Buſineſs of Agriculture; 
for, one Acre of Land will produce as much Seeds of this 
Species of: Trefoil, as will ſell for 12 J. where it is a good 
Crop, and ſaved from the Spring Crop; and if the Graſs 
Seeds before-mentioned were ſeparately ſown, and care- 
fully weeded- from all other Species, and permitted to 
ſtand till their Seeds were ripe, it might be of equal Ad- 
vantage with the other, eſpecially now, when every 
Gentleman is endeavouring to improve the Verdure near 
their Habitations, h 4 
- The 5th and 6th Sorts are alſo very good Graſſes for 
Paſtures, and have perennial Roots, fo are the next beſt 
Sorts for ſowing; to thoſe before-mentioned, which, in 
my- Opinion, deſerve the Preference to all the other ; 
but as it will be difficult to fave a ſufficient Quantity of 
Seeds of thoſe alone, to ſupply the Demand which may 
be for their Seeds ; ſo theſe two Species may be admitted 
in Aid of the other, as they are very leafy Kinds of 
Graſs, and their Stalks do not become. ſtiff and harſh 
like many other Species ; but with proper Care may be' 
made very fine, and, if duly rolled, their Roots will 
mat and form a very cloſe Sward, therefore theſe ſhould 
be included in the Number of ſown Graſſes. 
The th Sort is mentioned for Variety, and not for 
Uſe; this hath an annual Root, which ſends up many 
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broad hairy Leaves, between which ariſe lender ſtiſt 


Stalks from a Foot to near two Feet high, dividing up- 
ward into a- large looſe Panicle, garniſhed with Heart- 
ſhaped ſmall Spikes, each having about 17 ſmall Floſ- 
cules or Florets; theſe, after the Flowers are paſt, have 
a ſingle Seed ſucceeding them; the Heads hang by ſlen- 
der long Foot Stalks, which are moved by every Wind, 
ſo that they generally appear ſhaking, from whence it 
had the Title of Quaking Graſs. There are four Spe- 
cies of this Graſs, two of them grow naturally in England, 
and theſe Graſſes coming to Head in Mar, occaſioned the 
following Engliſh Proverb, May come ſhe early come ſhe 
late, makes the Cow quake, The large Sort here men- 
tioned, grows naturally in the South of France and Itoly, 
and is only preſerved in ſome Engliſh Gardens for Va- 
riety. 1. 
If the Seeds of this Sort are ſown in the Autumn, or 
permitted to ſcatter when ripe; the Plants will come up 
ſtronger, and flower much earlier, than when fown in 
the Spring, ſo good Seeds may always be expected from 
them, which can feldom be attained from the Spring 
Plants in England; and as two or three Plants of this 
Sort will be full enough in a Garden for Variety, ſo theſe 


ſhould be allowed Room to ſpread ; for where they grow 


at a Diſtance from each other, the Roots will ſend out a 
great Number of Stalks, which will be ſtronger, and 
produce. much larger Panicles than thoſe which are too 
near together, | | | 

The Cocksfoot Graſs, Caponſtail Graſs, and Millet 


Graſſes, are too coarſe to deſerve Attention in England, 


though ſome of their Species are very uſeful in the warm 
Parts of America, where there is a great Scarcity of finer 
Graſs; and ſome of theſe are much better adapted to 
thoſe warm Countries, than any of our Furop-an Graſſes, 
for many of them lie flat on the Ground, and emit Roots 
from their Joints, ſo are well prepared for Heat; their 
Stalks are large and juicy, ſo will live in Heat where 
few of the European Graſſes can be made to thrive. 

The Land on which Graſs Seed is intended to be ſown, 
ſhould be well ploughed, and cleared from the Roots of 
noxious Weeds, ſuch as Couch Graſs, Fern, Ruſhes, 
Heath, Gorſe, Broom, Reſt-harrow, Oc. which, if 
left in the Ground, will ſoon get the better of the Graſs, 
and over-run the Land. Therefore in Places where ei- 
ther of theſe Weeds abound, it will be a good Method 
to plough up the Surface in April, and let it lie ſome 
Time to dry; then harrow the Roots into ſmall Heaps, 
and burn them. The Aſhes ſo produced, when ſpread 
on the Land, will be a good Manure for it. The Me- 
thod of burning the Roots is particularly directed under 
the Article Land, which ſee : But where Couch Graſs, 
Fern, or Reſt-harrow, is in Plenty, whoſe Roots run far 
under Ground, the Land muſt be ploughed two or three 
Times pretty deep in dry Weather, and the Roots care- 
fully harrowed off after each Ploughing, which is the 
molt ſure Method to deſtroy them. Where the Land is 


low, andof a ſtiff clayey Nature, which holds Wa- 
terin Winter, it will be of ſingular Service-to make ſome 
under Ground Drains to carry off the Wet; which, if 
detained too long on the Ground, will render the Graſs 
ſour. The Method of making theſe Drains is preſcribed 
under the Article Land, which ſee. 
Beſore the Seed is ſown, the Surface of the Ground 


ſhould 
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ſhould be made level and fine, otherwiſe the Seed will 
be buried unequally. When the Seed is ſown it muſt 
be gently harrowed in, and the Ground rolled with a 
wooden Roller, which will make the Surface even, and 
prevent the Seeds being blown in Patches. When the 
Graſs comes up, it there ſhould be any bare Spots, 
where the Seed has not grown, they may be ſown again, 
and the Ground rolled, which will fix the Seeds ; and 
the firſt kindly Showers will bring up the Graſs, and 
make it very thick. 

Where the Land is deſigned to continue in Paſture, 
it ſhould be ſown with the beſt Sorts of Graſs Seeds, 
and white Dutch Clover, or what is commonly called 
Honeyſuckle Graſs in many Parts of England, but there 
is a great Difficulty of procuring Hay Seeds which are 
good ; for in all the good Paſtures near London, which 
abound with the beſt Sorts of Graſs, the Hay is com- 
monly cut before the Seeds of the Graſs are ripe ; fo 
that thoſe Seeds which are. procured from the Stables 
where the Horſes are 'fed with the beſt Sort of Hay, 
are little more than Chaff, or at beſt are only ſuch as are 
of the early Kinds of Graſs, with a great Quantity of 
Plantain and other Weeds ; which has diſcouraged many 
Gentlemen from ſowing them, nor has any one at- 
temted to ſave theſe 8 properly, and as it requires 
longer Time, and more Attention, to ſave a Quantity 
of Seeds of the purer Sorts of Graſs than the Generality 
of People care to beſtow, ſo I would recommend the 
ſetting ſome of thoſe Upland Paſtures, which are clean- 
eſt from Weeds, and have the ſweeteſt Herbage, ſtand 


for Seeds; and although by ſo doing the Hay will be leſs 


valuable, yet from the Sale of the Seeds, it may anſwer 
better to the Poſſeſſor, than to mow it merely for the 
Hay ; for any Gentleman who has Regard to the Beau- 
ty of his Land, had better give ſix Times the Price 
for ſuch Seeds, as is uſually paid for the ordinary Seeds, 
ſince the firſt Expence of Leeds is not to be put in 
Competition with the Beauty and Advantage of having 
ſuch as are good ; for when the Land is brought to a 
good Sward (which may be done in one Year, where it 
is properly prepared and ſown with good Seeds) it may be 
kept in good Order, and by good Management improved 
annually, and will continue fo, as long as proper Care is 
taken of it. I know fume Land which was ſown in the 
Method hereafter directed above 40 Years ago, which 
are now as good Paſtures as any I kave ſeen, and may be 
always continued ſo. 

Theſe Grounds abounded with many bad Weeds, fo 
they had a Winter and Summer's fallow, in which Time 
they were five Times ploughed and ten Limes harrowed 
in order to deſtroy the Weeds, and make the Surface of 
the Ground fine; in Auguſt they were ſown with the 
beſt Graſs Seeds could be procured, three Buſhels of 
this, and nine Pounds of the white. Dutch Clover Seeds 
were allowed to each Acre; as there happened Rains 
ſoon after the Seeds were ſown, ſo the Graſs came up 
well; but among it were a great Number of Weeds, 
which were drawn up and carried off the Ground, and 
in the Beginning of Odlober the Fields were rolled with 
a Barley Roller; in the Spring the Fields were again 
weeded, and afterward rolled, and that Summer there 
was more than two Tons of Hay per Acre mowed off 
the Land; and by conſtant weeding twice a Year, 
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ſweeping it with a Buſh Harrow, rolling and dreſſing of 
the Land, the Graſs has been greatly improved ſince, 
and is now as good Paſture as any in England; and. ſince 
I have laid down great Quantities of Land in the ſame 
Manner, and with equal Succeſs, therefore from many 
Years Experience can recommend it, as the ſureſt Me- 
thod of. having good Paſtures. 
But I know the Generality of Farmers will object ta, 
the firſt Loſs of their Crop, and alſo to the after Ex- 
nce of weeding, rolling, &c. as too great for common 
ractice; however, I am well ſatisfied from Experience, 
that whoever will be at the Expence, will find their Ac- 
count in it; for the Crops of Hay will be ſo much bet- 
ter, and the after Paſture alſo, that it will more than 
pay the Expence, as from many exact Accounts, which 
have been kept of the whole, is ſufficiently demonſtrated, 


and the Verdure of theſe Paſtures is charming to all 


thoſe who have any Taſte of natural Beauties. 

The proper Management of Paſture Land is the leaſt 
underſtood of any Part of Agriculture ; the Farmers 
never have attended to this, being more inclined to the 
Plough ; though the Profits attending that have not of 
late Years been ſo great, as to encourage them in that 
Part of Huſbandry; but theſe People never think of 
laying down Land for Paſture, to continue longer than 
three Years, at the End of which Time they plough it 
up again, to ſow it with Grain. 

There is a Sort of ſtriped Graſs preſerved in many 
Gardens for the Beauty of its variegated Leaves, which 
continue freſh the greateſt Part of the Summer. This 
Sort is eaſily propagated by parting the Roots, either in 


Spring or Autumn, for every Offset will increaſe to be a. 


large Root in one Year's Time. It will grow on any 


Soil, or in any Situation, therefore may be planted in 


any abject Part of the Garden, where it will thrive, and 
afford an agreeable Variety. This Sort is by many 
Perſons called Ribband Graſs, from the Stripes of white 
and green, which run the whole Length of the Blade, 
like the Stripes in ſome Ribbands. | 

For the further Management of Graſs in Fields, ſes 
Paſture and Meadow ; and for that in Gardens, fee 
Graſs. | 

Clover Graſs, See Trifolium. 

Saint Foin. See Onobrychis. 

La Lucerne. See Medica. 

Noneſuch. See Melilotus. 

Trefoil. See Trifolium. 

Spurry. Sce Spergula. 

GRANADILLA. See Paſſiflora. 

GRAPES. Se Vitis. 

GRASS. The Engliſh Graſs is of ſo good a Quality 
for Walks or Graſs Plats, that if they be kept in good 
Order, they have that exquiſite Beauty that they cannot 
come up to in France, and ſeveral other Countries. 

But green Walks and green Plats are, for the moſt 
Part, not made by ſowing the Graſs Seed, but by laying 
Turfs; and, indeed, the Turfs from a hne Common or 
Down, are much preferable to ſown Graſs. 

In ſowing a fine green Plat, there is a Difficulty in 
getting good Seed; it ought not to be ſuch as is taken 
out of a Hay Loft. without Diſtinction, for that Seed 
ſhooting too high and making large Stalks, the lower 

Part will be naked and bare; and although it be mowed 
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ever fo often, it will never make handſome Graſs ; but, 


on the contrary, will come to nothing but Tufts of 


Weeds and Quick Graſs, very little better than that of 
the common l ields. 

If Walks or Plats be made by ſowing, the beſt Way 
is to procure the Seed from thoſe Paſtures where the 
Graſs is naturally fine and clear, or elſe the Trouble of 
keeping it from ſpiry and benty Graſs will be very great, 


and it will ſcarce ever look handſome. 


In order to ſow Graſs Seed, the Ground muſt be firſt 
dug or broken up with a Spade ; and' when it has been 
dreſſed and laid even, it muſt be very finely raked over, 
and all the Clods and Stones taken off and covered over 
an Inch thick with good Mould, to facilitate the Growth 
of the Seed; this being done, the Seed is to be ſown 
pretty thick, that it may come up cloſe and ſhort ; and 
it muſt be raked over again to bury and cover the Seed, 
that if the Weather ſhould happen to be windy, it may 
not be blown away. 

As to the Seaſon of ſowing Graſs, the Middle or lat- 
ter End of Auguſt is a good Time, becauſe the Seed na- 
turally requires nothing but Moiſture to make it grow : 
If it be not ſown till the latter End of February, or the 
Beginning of March, if the Weather proves dry, it will 
not ſo ſoon make the Walks or Quarters green, It is 
alſo beſt to ſow it in a mild Gon inclining to Rain ; for 
that, by ſinking down the in the Earth, will cauſe 
it to ſhoot the Tomes But where Graſs is ſown in Gar- 
dens, either for Lawns or Walks, there ſhould always 
be a good Quantity of the white Trefoil or Dutch Clo- 


ver ſown with it, for this will make a fine Turf much 


ſooner than any other ſown Graſs, and will continue a 
better Verdure than any of the Graſs Tribe. 

After the Seed is well come up, and the Graſs is very 
thick and of a beautiful green, it will require a conſtant 
Care to keep it in Order: This conſiſts in mowing the 
Graſs often, for the oftener it is mowed, the thicker and 
handſomer it grows; it muſt alſo be rolled with a Cy- 
linder or Roller of Wood, to level it as much as poſ- 


ble. | 


If Graſs be neglected, it will run into Quick Graſs 


and Weeds; and if it does ſo, there is no Way to recover 


it, but either by ſowing it, or laying it over again, and 
that once in every two Years; but if the Ground be well 
cleared from the Roots of ſtrong Weeds, and the Turf 
be taken from a fine level Common, it will continue 
handſome for ſeveral Years, provided it be well kept. 
In order to keep Graſs Plats or Walks handſome and 
in good Order, in Autumn you may ſow ſome freſh Seed 
over any Places that are nct well filled, or where the 


Graſs is dead, to renew and furniſh them again; but 
there is nothing which improves Graſs ſo much as con- 
| Rant rolling and polling it, to deſtroy Wormcaſts, and 


thereby the Turt is rendered fine. | 
It js a general Practice when Turf is laid in Gardens, 
to cover the Surface of the Ground under the Turf, ei- 
ther with Sand, or very poor Eearth ; the Defign of this 
is to keep the Graſs fine, by preventing its growing too 
rank. This is proper enough for very rich Ground, but 
is not fo for ſuch Land as is but middling or poor ; for 
when this is practiſed in ſuch Places, the Graſs will ſoon 
wear out, and decay in Patches. 
When Turf is taken from a Common or Down, there 
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ſhould be Regard had to the Cleanneſs of it, and not to 
take ſuch as 1s full of Weeds; for it will be a very te- 
dious Piece of Work, to weed them out after the Turf 
is laid; and unleſs this is done, the Graſs will never ap- 
pear handſome. | | 

Where Turf is deſigned to remain for Years without 
renewing, there ſnould be Preſſing laid upon it every 
other Year, either of very rotten Dung, Aſhes, or, 
where it can be eaſily procured, very rotten Tan, is a 
good Drefling for Graſs; but theſe Dreſſings ſhould be 
laid on early in Winter, that the Rain may waſh them 
into the Ground, before the Drought of the Spring 
comes on ; otherwiſe they will occaſion the Graſs to 
burn, when the Warmth of Summer begins. Where 
Graſs is ſo dreſſed, and kept well rolled and mowed, it 
may be kept very beautiful for many Years; but where 
it is not dreſſed or fed with Sheep, it will rarely conti- 
nue handſome more than eight or ten Years. | 

r on mg * 27. Raii Meth, Plant. 
go. Digitalis. Tourn, Inft. R. H. 165. Hedge Hyſſop. 

The Charatters 4 : —_— 

The Flower hath a permanent Empalement, cut into 5 
Parts; it hath 1 Petal of the grinning Kind, with a Tube longer 
than the Empalement, cut at the Top into 4 ſmall Seg- 
ments, the upper being broader and indented at the End 
where it is reflexed, the” other 3 are ere and equal, It 
bath 5 Awl-ſbaped Stamina, 3 of which are ſhorter than 
the Petal, and fleril; the other 2 are longer, and adbere 
to the Tube of the Petal ; theſe are fruitful in male Duſt ; 
they are terminated by roundiſh Summits. In the Center is 
ſituated a conical | Germen, ſupporting an ere Style, 
trawned by a Stigma with two Lips, which 25 after being 

Germen becomes an oval Capſule ending 
in a Point, baving two Celli filled with ſmall Seeds. 

The Species are 
1. GRrATIOLA floribus pedunculatis, foliis lanceolatit 
ſerratis. Lin. Mat. Med. 18. Hedge Hyſſop with, Flow- 


ers ſtanding on Foot Stalks, and Spear-ſhaped ſawed 


Leaves. Digitalis minima Gratiola difta. Mor. Hift. 2. 
479. Leaſt Foxglove, called Gratiol/a. 

2. GrxaTioLa foliis lanceolatis obtuſis ſub dentatis. 
Flor. Virg. 6. Hyſſop with obtuſe indented 


3. Grariora floribus ſubſeſſilibus. Lin. Sp. Pl. 17. 
Hedge Hy ſſop wy — 2 cloſe to dhe Branches 
The 1ſt Sort grows naturally on the Alp, and other 
mountainous Parts of Europe, This bath a thick, fleſhy, 
fibrous, creeping -Root, which propagates very much 
when planted in a proper Soil and Situation, from which 
ariſe ſeveral upright ſquare. Stalks, near a Foot high, 
garniſhed with narrow Spear-ſhaped Leaves por op- 
poſite; the Flowers are produced on the Side of the 
Stalks at each Joint, they are ſhaped like thoſe of the 
Foxglove, but are ſmall, and of a pale yellowiſh Co- 
lour, Theſe appear in July, but are ſeldom ſucceeded 
by Seeds in England. | | 
It is eaſily propagated by parting the Roots; the beſt 
Time to do this is in Autumn, when the Stalks decay; 
the Plants ſhould have a moiſt Soil and a ſhady Situation, 
in which they will thrive exceedingly; but in dry 
2 they often decay in Summer, unleſs plentifully 
watered. : | 
This ſtands in the Lift of medicinal Plants, but is 
very 
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very rarely uſed in England., though it is recommended 
dy ſome good Writers as a Purger of ſerous and chole- 


rick Humours. 


The 2d Sort grows in North America, from whence I 
received the Seeds. This grows naturally in moiſt 
Places, where it riſes more than a Foot high, but in 
England I have not ſeen it more than eight Inches; the 
Leaves are blunt and indented at their Extremities ; the 
Flowers are white, and come out from the Side of the 
Stalks, like thoſe of the other, but are not ſucceeded by 
Seeds here. It may be propagated as the firſt Sort, and 
requires the ſame Treatment. 

he Seeds of the zd Sort were ſent me from Cariba- 
gena, where it was found growing naturally in Places 
where there had been ſtanding Waters, which were then 
dried up ; this Plant grew about 9 Inches high, with a 
weak Stalk, and the Leaves placed oppoſite ; they were 


about three Quarters of an Inch long, and halt an Inch 


broad, ſawed on their Edges ; the Flowers came out 
ſingle on each Side the Stalk, they were white, and 
much ſmaller than thoſe of the firſt Sort, but were not 
ſucceeded by Seeds, ſo the Plant was loſt here, » 

GRAVEL and Graſs are naturally Ornaments to a 
Country Seat, and the Glory of the Eng/iſh Gardens, 
and Things in which we excel all other Nations, as 
France, Holland, Flanders, &c. 

There are different Sorts of Gravel, but for thoſe 
who can conveniently have it, I approve of That Gra- 
vel on Blackbeath, as preferable to moſt that we have 
in England; it cenſiſting of ſmooth even Pebbles, which, 
when mixed with a due Quantity of Loam, will bind 
exceeding cloſe, and look very beautiful, and continue 
handſome longer than any other Sort of Gravel which 
] haye yet ſeen. ME 

Some recommend a Sort of Iron-mould Gravel, or 
Gravel with a little binding Loam amongſt it, than 
which nothing, they ſay, binds better when it is dry; 


but in wet Weather it is apt to ſtick to the Heels of 


one's Shoes, and will never appear handſome. | 

Sometimes Loam is mixed with Grave that is over 
ſandy or ſharp, which muſt be very welljblended toge- 
ther, and let lie in Heaps, after which yg will bind like 
a Rock. _- 10 

There are many Kinds of Gravel which do not bind, 
and thereby cauſe a continval Trouble of rolling, to lit- 
tle or no Purpoſe ; as for ſuch, | | 

If the Gravel be looſe, ot ſandy; you ſhould take ofie 
Load oh ſtrong L. oam, to two'er three of Gravel, and ſo 
caſt them well together, and turn this Mixture over 
three you Times, that they may be well blended to- 
gether; if this is done in proper Proportion, it will 
bind well, and not tick to the Feet in wet, Weather. 

Tbere are many different Opinions about the Choice 
of Gravel; ſome are for having the Gravel as white as 
paſſible, and in order to make the Walks more ſo, they 
roll them well with Stone Rollers, which are often hewn 
by the Maſons, that they may add a Whitenefs to the 
Walks; but this renders it very troubleſome .to the 
Eyes, by refleQing the Rays of Light ſo ſtrongly, there- 
fore this ſhould ever be avoided, and ſuch Gravel as 
will lie ſmooth, and reflect the leaſt, ſhould be pre- 
tered, ' | 
Some ſcreen the Gravel tov fine, which is an Error; 
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for if it be caſt into a round Heap, and the great Stones 
only raked off, it will be the better. 

Some are apt to lay Gravel Walks too round, but this 
is likewiſe an Error, becauſe they are not ſo good to 
walk upon, and, beſides, it makes them look narrow ; 
one Inch Riſe is enough in a Crown for a Walk of five 
Feet, and it will be ſufficient, if a Walk be ten Feet 
wide, that it lies two Inches higher in the Middte than 
it does on each Side; if fifteen Feet, three Inches; 
twenty Feet, four, and fo in Proportion. | 

For the Depth of Gravel Walks, 6 or 8 Inches may 
do well enough, but a Foot Thickne 8 will be ſufficient 
for any, but then there ſhoul | always be a Depth of 
Rubbiſh laid under the Gravel, eſpecially if the Ground 
is wet, in which Caſe there cannot be too much Care to 
fill the Bottom of the Walks with large Stones, Flints, 
Brick Rubbiſh, Chalk, or any other Materials which 
can be beſt procured, which will drain off the Moiſture 
from the Gravel, and prevent its being poachy in wet 
Weather; but as it may be difficult in ſome Places to 
procure a ſufficient Quantity of theſe Materials to lay in 
the Bottom of the Walks, ſo there may be a Bed of 
Heath, or Furze, which ever can be procured at the 
leaſt Lxpence, laid under the Gravel to keep it dry: and 
if either of theſe are uſed green, they will lie a lo 
Time, as they will be covered from Air, and theſe wi 
prevent the Gravel from getting down into the Clay, and 
will always keep the Gravel dry, and where there is not 
this Precaution in the firſt laying of Gravel upon Clay, 
the Water being detained by the Clay, will cauſe the 
Gravel to be poachy whenever there is much Rain. 

In the making of Gravel Walks, there muſt be great 
Regard had to the Level of the Ground, ſo as to lay the 
Walks with eaſy Deſcents toward the low Parts of the 
Ground, that the Wet may be drained off eaſily, for 
when this is omitted, the Water will lie upon the Walks 
a conſiderable Time after hard Rains, which will render 
them unfit for Uſe, eſpecially where the Ground is na- 
turally wet or ſtrong; but where the Ground is level, 
and there are no Declivities to carry off the Wet, it will 
be proper to have Sink Stones laid by the Sides of the 
Walks, at convenient Diſtances, to let off the Wet, and 


| where the Ground is naturally dry, that the Water will 


ſoon ſoak away, the Drains from the Sink Stones may 
be contrived ſo as to convey the Water in Seſſpools, 
from which the Water will ſoak away in a ſhort Time; 
but in wet Land there ſhould be upder-ground Drains, 
to convey the Wet off, either into Ponds, Ditches, or 
the neareſt Place to receive it, for white this is not well 
2 for, the Walks will never W1o handſoqe or 
uſe ful. k | 

The Month of March is the propereſt Time for lay- 
ing Gravel; it is not — to do it ſooner, or to lay 
Walks in any of the Winter Months before that Time. 

Some indeed turn up Gravel Walks in Ridges in De- 
c:mbor, in order to kill the Weeds, but this is very 
wrong, ſor beſides that it deprives them of the Benefit 
of them all the Winter, it does not anſwer the End for 
which it is done, but rather the contrary ; for though it 
does kill the Weeds for the preſent, yet it adds a Ferti- 
lity to them; as to the great future Increaſe of both them 
and Graſs. 

If conſtant rolling them after the Rains and Froſt will |, 
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not eſſectually kill the Weeds and Moſs, you' ſhould 


turn the Walks in March, and lay them down at the 


ſame Time. 


In order to deftroy Worms that ſpoil the Beauty of 


Gravel, or Graſs Walks, ſome recommend the water- 


ing them well with Water, in which Walnut Tree 
Leaves have been ſteeped, and made very bitter, eſpe- 
cially thoſe Places moſt annoyed with-them, and this, 
they ſay, as ſoon as it reaches. them, will make them 
come out haſlily, ſo that they may be gathered; but if, 


mm the firſt laying of the Walks, there is a good Bed of 


Lime Rubbiſh laid in the Bottom, it is the moſt effec- 
tual Method to keep out the Worms, for they do not 
care to harbour near Lime. 

GREEN-HOUSE, or Conſervatory. 

As of late Years there have been great -Quantities of 
curious exotick Plants introduced into the Engliſh Gar- 
dens, ſo the Number of Green-houſes,'or Conſervatories, 
has increaſed, and not only a greater Skill in the Ma- 


nagement and Ordering ot theſe Plants has increaſed 


therewith, but alſo a greater Knowledge of the Struc- 
ture and Contrivance of theſe Places, fo as to render 
them both uſeful and ornamental, hath been acquired; 


and ſince there are many Particulars to be obſerved in 


the Conſtruction of theſe Houſes, whereby — will be 


greatly improved, I thought it neceſſary not only to give 


the beſt Inſtructions for this I was capable of, but alſo to 


give a Deſign of one in the Manner I would chooſe to 
erect it, upon the annexed Copper Plate. 

As to the Length of theſe Houſes, that muſt be pro- 
portioned to the Number of Plants they are to contain, 


or the Fancy of the Owner, but their Depth ſhould ne- 


ver be greater than their Height in the Clear, which in 
ſmall, or middling Houſes, may be 16 or 18 Feet, but 
for large ones, from 20 to 24 Feet, is a good Proportion, 
for if the Green-houſe is long, and too narrow, it will 
have a bad Appearance both within and without, nor 


will it contain ſo many Plants, if proper Room be al- 


lowed for paſſing in Front, and on the Backſide of the 
Stands on which the Plants are placed ; and, on the 
other Hand, if the Depth of the Green-houſe 1s more 
than 24 Feet, there muſt be more Rows. of Plants 
placed to fill the Houſe, that can with Conveniency be 
reached in Watering and Cleaning, nor are Houſes of 
too great Depth ſo proper for keeping Plants, as thoſe of 
moderate Size. 

The Windows in Front ſhould extend from about 
one Foot and a Half above the Pavement, to within 
the ſame Diſtance of the Cieling, which will admit of 
a Cornice round the Building, over the Heads of the 
Windows. As it is neceſſary to have theſe Windows 


ſo long, it will be impoſſible to make them in Propor- 


tion to their Breadth; for if in the largeſt Buildings 
the Saſhes are more than 7, or 7 Feet and a Half broad, 
they will be ſo heavy, and troubleſome to move up and 
down, as to render it very difficult for one Perſon to 
perform; beſides, their Weight will occaſion their 
ſoon decaying. There is alſo another. Inconvenience in 
having the Windows too broad, which is, that of fix- 
ing proper Shutters to them, in ſuch a Manner, that 


they may fall back cloſe to the Piers, ſo as not to be 


incommodious, or, ,when .open, to obſtruct any Part 


of the Rays of Light from reaching the Plants. The 
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Piers between theſe Windows fhould be as narrow as 
poſſible to ſupport the Building, tor which Reaſon 1 
ſhould chooſe to have them of Stone, or of hard well- 
burnt Bricks, for if they are built with fine rubbed 
Bricks, thoſe are generally ſo ſoft, that the Piers will 
require to be made thicker, and the Building will be in 
Danger of falling in a ſhort Time, efpecially if you 
have any Rooms over the Green-houſe; which is 
what I would always adviſe, as being of great Uſe to 
keep the Froſt out in very hard Winters. If theſe 
Piers are made of Stone, I would adviſe them to be 2 
Feet and a Half in Front, and floped off backward to 
about eighteen Inches broad, whereby the Rays of the 
Sun will not be taken off, or obſtructed by the Corners 
of the Piers, which it would be if they were ſquare ; 
but if they are built with Bricks, it will be proper to 
make them 3 Feet in Front, otherwiſe they will be too 
weak to ſupport the Building; theſe I would alſo ad- 
— to be floped off in the Manner directed for the 

tone. 

At the Back of the Green-houſe there may be erected 
a Houſe for Tools, and many other Pürpoſes, which 
will be extremely uſeful, and alſo prevent the Froſt 
from entering the Houſe that Way, ſo that the Wall be- 
tween theſe need not be more than two Bricks and a 
Half in Thickneſs, whereas, were it quite expoſed be- 
hind; it ſhould be at leaſt three Bricks in Thickneſs ; 
and by this Contrivance, if you are willing to make a 
handſome Building, and to have a noble Room over the 
Green-houſe, you may make the Room over the Tool 
Houſe, and carry up the Stair Caſe in the Back, ſo as 
not to be ſeen in the Green-houſe, and hereby you may 
have a Room 25; or 30 Feet in Width, and of a pro- 
portionable Length ; and under this Stair Caſe there 
ſhould be a private Door into the Green-houſe, at 
which the Gardener may enter in hard froſty Weather, 
when it will not be ſafe to open any of the Glaſſes in 
the Front. The Floor of the Green-houſe, which 
ſhould be laid either with Bremen Squares, Purbeck 
Stone, or broad Tiles, according to the Fancy of the 
Owner, muſt be raiſed 2 Feet above the Surface of the 
Ground whereon the Houſe is placed, which, in dry 
Ground, will be ſufficient ; but if the Situation be moiſt 
and ſpringy, and thereby ſubject to Damps, it ſhould be 
raiſed at leaſt 3 Feet above the Surface, and if the 
Whole is arched with low Brick Arches under the 
Floor, it will be of great Service in preventing the 
Damps rifing in Winter, which are often very hurtful 
to the Plants, eſpecially in great Thaws, when the Air 


is often too cold to be admitted into the Houſe, to take 


off the Damps. Under the Floor, about 2 Feet from 
the Front, I would adviſe a Flue of about 10 Inches in 
Width, and 2 Feet deep, to be carried the whole 


Length of the Houſe, which may be returned along 


the back Part, and be carried up in proper Funnels ad- 
joining to the Tool Houſe, by which the Smoke may 
paſs off. The Fire Place may be contrived at one End 
of the Houſe, and the Door at which the Fuel is put 
in, as alſo the Aſh Grate, may be contrived to open 
into the Tool Houſe, ſo that it may be quite hid from 
the Sight, and be in the Dry, and the Fnel may be 
laid in the ſame Place, whereby & will always be ready 


for Uſe. 
I ſuppoſe 
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I ſuppoſe many People will be. furpriſed to ſee. me 
direct the making Flues under a Green-houſe, which 
has been diſuſed ſo long, and by moſt People thought of 
ill Conſequence, as indeed they have often proved, when 
under the DireQion of unſkilful Mar-agers, who have 
thought it neceſſary, whenever the Weather was cold 
to make Fires therein; but however injurious Flues 
have been under ſuch Management, yet, when ſkil- 
fully managed, they are of very great Service; for 
though, it may happen, that there will be no Neceffity 
to make any Fires in them for two or three Years to- 

ther, when the Winters prove mild, yet in very hard 
Winters they will he extremely uſcful to keep out the 
Froſt, which cannot be effected auy other Way, but 
with great "Trouble and Difficulty. 

Withinſide the Windows, in Front of the Green- 
houſe, you ſhould have good ſtrong Shutters made with 
Hinges, to fold back, that they may fall back quite 
cloſe to the Piers, that the Rays of the Sun may not be 
obſtructed thereby. "Theſe Shutters need not be above 
an Inch and a Half thick, or little more, when wrought, 
which, if made to join cloſe, will be ſufficient to keep 
out our common Froſt ; and when the Weather is fo 
cold as to endanger the freezing in the Houſe, it is 
but making a Fire in your Flue, which will effectually 
prevent it, and without this Conventency it will be 
very troubleſome, as I have often ſeen, where Per- 
ſons have been obliged to nail Mats before their Win- 
dows, or to ſtuff the hollow Space between the Shut- 
ters and the Glaſs with Straw, which, when done, is 
commonly ſuffered to remain till the Froſt goes away, 
which if it ſhould continue very long, the keeping the 
Green-houſe cloſely ſhut up, will prove very injurious 
to the Plants; and as it frequently happens, that we 
have an Hour or two of the Sun-ſhine in the Middle of 
the Day, in continued Froſts, which is of great Service 
to Plants, when they can enjoy the Rays thereof through 
the Glaſſes, ſo, when there is nothing more to do than 
to open the Shutters, which may be performed in a very 
ſhort "Lime, and as ſoon ſhut again when the Sun is 
clouded, the Plants may have the Benefit thereof when- 
ever it appears; whereas, where there is ſo much 
Trouble to uncover, and as much to cover again, it 
would take up the whole Time in uncovering and ſhut- 
ting them up, and thereby the Advantage of the Sun's 
Influence would be loſt. Beſides, where there is fo 
much Trouble required to keep out the Froſt, it will be 
a great Chance if it be not neglected by the Gardener ; 
for if he be not as fond of preſerving his Plants, and as 


much in love with them, as his Maſter, this Labour will 


be thought too great by him, and if he takes the Pains to 
cover the Glaſſes up with Mats, &c. he will not care to 
take them away again until the Weather alters, ſo that 
the Plants will be ſhut up cloſe during the whole Con- 
tinuance of the Froſt. | : 
There are fome People who commonly make uſe of 
Pots filled with Charcoal to ſet in their Green-houfes in 


very ſevere Froſts, but this is very dangerous to the Pere 
ſons who attend theſe Fires, wio I hav orien gon 
almoſt ſuffocated therewith, - and at the tao 1 
they are very injurious to the Fiants : 
Trouble of- tending theſe (mail, ard 


Hazards to which the Uſe cf theſe © 
have juſtly brought them into Out 
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Perſons, and as the Contrivances of Flues, and of the 
Fires, are but ſmall Charges, they are much to bg pre- 
ferred to any other Method for warming the Air of the 
Houſe. | 

The back Part of the Houſe ſhould be either laid 
over with Stucco, or plaſtered with Mortar, and white 
waſhed, for otherwiſe the Air in ſevere Froſt will pene- 
trate through the Walls, eſpecially when the Froſt 
is attended with a ſtrong Wind, which is often the 
Caſe in moſt ſevere Winters. There are ſome Perſons 
who are at the Expence of wainſcoting their Green- 
houſes, but when this is done, it is proper to platter the 
Walls with Lime and Hair behind the Wainſcot, to keep 
out the Cold, and when they are lined with Wainſcot, they 
ſhould” be painted white, as ſhould the Cieling, and 
every Part withinfide the Houfe ; for this reflects the 
Rays of Light in a much greater Quantity than any 
other Colour, and is of ſignal Service to Plants, eſpe- 
cially in the Winter, when the Houſe is pretty much 
cloſed, and but a ſmall Share of Light is admitted 
through the Windows; for at ſuch Times I have ob- 
ſerved, that in ſome Green-houſes which have been 
painted black, or of a dark Colour, the Plants have caſt 
moſt of their Leaves. 

Where Green-houſos are built in ſuch Places as will 
not admit of Rooms over them, or the Perſon is unwilling 
to be at the Expence of ſuch Buildings, there muſt be 
Care taken to keep out the Froſt from entering through 
the Roof. . To prevent which it will be very proper 
to have a Thickneſs of Reeds, Heath, or Furz, laid 
between the Cieling andthe Tiles; in doing which there 
mutt be Care taken in framing the Joiſts, fo as to ſup- 
port theſe, that their Weight may not lie upon ihe 
Cieling, which might endanger it ; for theſe ſhould be 
laid a Foot thick at leaſt, and as ſmooth as poſſible, 
and faſtened down well with Laths to prevent their fi- 
ſing, and then covered over with a Coat of Lime and 
Hair, which will keep out the Air, and aifo prevent 
Mice, and other Vermin, from harbouring in them, 
which, if left uncovered, they would certainly do, For 
Want of this Precaution there are many Green-houſes 
built, which will not keep out the Froſt in hard Win- 
ters, and this is many Times attributed to the Glaſſes in 
Front admitting the Cold, when the Fault is in the 
Roof; for where there is only the Covering, either of 
Tiles, or Slates, and the Cieling, every ſevere Froſt 
will penetrate through them. 

In this Green-houſe you ſhould have Trufſels, Which 
may be moved out and into the Houſe, upon which you 
ſhould fix Rows of Planks, ſo as to place the Pots, or 
Tubs of Plants in regular Rows one above another, 
whereby the Heads of the Plants may be fo ſituated, as 
not to interfere with each other. Ihe loweſt Row of 
Plaats, which ſhould be the forwardeſt towards the 
Windows, ſhould be placed about 4 Feet theretrcm, 
that there may be a convenient Breadth left next the 
Glaſſes to walk in Front; and the Rows of Plants 
ſhould riſe gradually from the fixſt, in ſuch a Manner, 
that the Heads of the ſecond Row fhould be entirely 
advanced above the firſt, the Stems only being hid 
hereby; and at the back Side of the Houte there ſhould 
"2 allowed a Space of at leaſt 5 Feet, for the Con- 


cnc of watering the Plants, as alſo to admit of a 
| Current 
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Current of Air round them, that the Damps occaſioned 
y the Peiſpiration of the Plants, may be the better diſ- 
ſipated, which by being pent in too cloſely, often occa- 


ſions a Mouldineſs upon the tender Shoots and Leaves, 


and when the Houſe is cloſe ſhut up, this ſtagnating 


rancid Vapour is often very deſtructive to the Plants; 


for which Reaſon alſo you ſhould never croud them too 
cloſe to each other, nor ſhould you ever place Sedums, 
Euphorbiums, Torch Thiſtles, and other tender ſuc- 
culent Plants, amongſt Oranges, Myrtles, and other 


ever-green_ Irees; for, by an Experiment which I 


made, Anno 1729, I found that a Sedum, placed in a 
Green-houſe among ſuch Trees, almoſt daily increaſed 
its Weight, although there was no Water given to it 
the whole Time; which Increaſe of Weight was owing 
to the Moiſture unbibed from the Air, which, being re- 
1 with the rancid Vapours perſpired from the other 

ants, occaſioned the Leaves to grow pale, and in a 
ſhort Time they decayed, and dropped off; which ! 


have often obſerved has been the Caſe with many other 
ſucculent Plants, when placed in thoſe Houſes which 


were filled with many Sorts of ever-green Trees, that 
required to be ſrequently watered, 

Therefore, to avoid the Inconvenience which attends 
the placing Plants of very different Natures in the ſame 
Houſe, it will be very proper to have two Wings added 
to the main Green-houſe, which, if placed in the Man- 
ner expreſſed in'the annexed Plan, will greatly add to 


- the Beauty of the Building, and alſo collect a greater 
Share of Heat. In this Plan the Green-houſe is placed 


exactly fronting the South, and one of the Wings faces 
the South Faſt, and the other the South Weſt; ſo that 
rom the Time of the Sun's firſt Appearance upon an 

Part of the Building, until it goes off at Night, it is 
conſtantly refleQted from one Part to the other, and the 
cold Winds are alſo kept off from the Front of the 


main Green-houſe hereby; and in the Area of this 


Place you may contrive to place many of the moſt ten- 
der exotick Plants, which will bear to be expoſed in 


| the Summer Seaſon; and in the Spring, before the 
Weather will permit you to ſet out the Plants, the Beds 


and Borders of this Area may be full of Anemonies, 
Ranunculuſes, carly "Tulips, Ec. which will be paſt 
flowering, and the Roots fit to take out of the Ground 
by the Time you carry out the Plants, which will ren- 
der this Place very agreeable during the Spring Seaſon 
that the Flowers are blown, and here you may walk and 
divert yourſelf in a fine Day, when, perphaps, the Air 


in molt other Parts of the Garden will be too cold for 
Perſons not much uſed thereto, to take Pleaſure in be- 


ing out of the Houſe. 

In the Centre of this Area may be contrived a ſmall 
B. ſon for Water, which will be very convenient for wa- 
tering Plants, and add much to the Beauty of the Place ; 


beſides, the Water, thus ſituated, will be ſoftened by 


the Heat reflected from the G laſſes upon it, whereby it 
will be rendered much better than raw cold Water for 
theſe tender Plants. | 
The two Wings of the Building ſhould be contrived 
ſo as to maintain Plants of different Degrees of Hardi- 


neſs, which muſt be effected by the Situation and Ex- 
tent of the Fire-place, and the Manner of conducting 


the Flues, a partizular Account of which will be exhi- 


GRE 
bited under the Article Stoves, But IT would here ob- 
ſerve, that the Wing facing the South Faſt ſhould al- 


ways be preferred for the warmeſt Stove, its Situation 
being ſuch, that the Sun, on its firſt Appearance in the 


Morning, ſhines directly upon the Glaſſes, which is of 


great Service in warming the Air of the Houſe, and 
adding Life to the Plants, after having been ſhut u 
during the long Nights in the Winter Seaſon. Theſe 
Wings, being, in the Draught annexed, allowed 60 
Feet in Length, may be divided in the Middle by Par- 
titions of Glaſs, with Glaſs Doors to paſs from one to 
the other. To each of theſe there ſhould be a Fire 
Place, with Flues carried up againſt the back Wall, 
through which the Smoke ſhould be made to paſs, as 
many Times the Length of the Houſe, as the Height 
will admit of the Number of Flues; for the longer the 
Smoke is in paſſing, the more Heat will be given to the 
Houſe, with a leſs Quantity of Fuel, which is an Ar- 
ticle worth Conſideration, eſpecially where Fuel is dear. 
By this Contrivance you may keep ſuch Plants as require 
the ſame Degree of Heat in one Part of the Houſe, and 
thoſe which will thrive in a much leſs Warmth in the 
other Part, but this will be more ſully explained under 
the Article Stoves. : 

The other Wing of the Houſe, facing the South 
Weſt, may alſo be divided in the fame Manner, and Flues 
carried through both Parts, which may be uſed ac- 
cording to the Seaſons, or the particular Sorts of Plants 
which are placed therein, ſo that here will be 4 Divi- 
ſions in the Wings, each of which may be kept up to 
a different Degree of Warmth, which, together with 
the Green-houſe, will be ſufficient to maintain Plants 
from all the ſeveral Countries of the World ; -and 
without having theſe ſeveral Degrees of Warmth, it 


vill be impoſſible to preſerve the various Kinds of Plants 
from the ſeveral Parts of Africa and America, which are 


annually introduced into the Engliſh Gardens; ſor when 
Plants Cow different Countries are placed in the ſame 
Houſe, ſome are deſtroyed for Want of Heat, while 
others are forced and ſpoiled by too much of it, and this 
is often the Caſe in many Places, where there are large 
Collections of Plants. ne | | 

In building theſe Wings, if there are not Sheds run - 
ning behind them, their whole Length, the Walls 
ſhould not be leſs than three Bricks thick, and if they 
are more, it will be better, becauſe, where-the Walls 
are thin, and expoſed to the open Air, the Cold will 
penetrate them, and when the Fires are made, the Heat 
will come out through the Walls, fo that it wilb require 
a larger Quantity of Fuel, to maintain a. proper Tem- 
perature of Warmth in the Houſe. The back Part of 
theſe Houſes, having floping Roofs, which are ;covered 
either with Tiles or Slates, ſhould alſo be lined with 
Reeds, c. under the Covering, as is before chrected 


for the Green-houſe, which will keep out the cold Air, 


and ſave a great Lxpence of Fuel; for theycloſer and 
better theſe Houſes are built, and the Glaſſes of the 
Slope, as alſo in Front, well guarded by (Shutters, or 
Reeds, in hard Froſt, the leſs Fuel will 'betrequired to 


warm the Houſes, fo that the firſt — 5 building 
when the 


theſe Houſes properly, will be the cheape 
aſter 1 of Fires is taken inio Conſideration. 
The ſlo 


W's; 
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to ſlide, and take off, fo that they may be drawn down 
more or leſs, in warm Weather, to admit Air to the 
Plants, and the upright Glaſſes in Front may be ſo con- 
trived, as that every other _ 4 as Doors upon 
Hinges, and the alternate Glaſſes may be divided into 
two; the upper Part of each ſhould be contrived ſo as 
to be drawn down like Saſhes, ſo that either of theſe 
may be uſed to admit Air, in a greater or leſs Quantity, 
according as there may be Occation. 

But beſides the Conſervatories here mentioned, it will 
be proper to have a deep hot Bed Frame, ſuch as is 
commonly uſed to raiſe large Annuals in the Spring, into 
which may be ſet Pots of ſuch Plants as come from Ca- 
rolina, Virginia, &c, while the Plants are too ſmall to 
plant in the open Air, as alſo many other Sorts from 
Spain, &c. which require only to be ſcreened from the 
Violence of Froſts, and ſhovld have as much free Air 
as poſſible in mild Weather, which can be no better ef- 
feed than in one of theſe Frames, where the Glaſſes 
may be taken off every Day when the Weather will per- 


mit, and put on every Night; and in hard Froſts the 


Glaſſes may be covered with Mats, Straw, Peas Haulm, 
or the like, to prevent the Froſt from entering the Pots 
to freeze the Roots of the Plants, which is what will, 
many Times, utterly deſtroy them, though a ſlight 
Froſt pinching the Leaves, or Shoots, very ſeldom does 
them much Harm ; if theſe are ſunk a Foot, or more, 
below the Surface of the Ground, they will be the bet- 
ter, provided the Ground is dry, otherwiſe they muſt 
be wholly above Ground ; the Sides of this Frame 
ſhould be built with Brick, with a Curb of Wood laid 
round on the Top of the Wall, into which the Gutters, 
on which the Glaſſes flide, may be laid; the back Wall 
of this Frame may be 4 Feet high, and the Front one 
Foot and a Half; the Width about 6 Feet, and the 
Length in Proportion to the Number of Plants, 

GREWIA. Lin, Gen. Pl. 914. 

The Characters are, 

The Flower has a thick leathery Empalement, compoſed 
of 5 Spear: ſbaped Lea ver, which are coloured, and ſpread 
open. The Flower bath 5 Petals of the 8 Form, but 

e is ſttuated 

a ſcaly Nectarium to each Petal, which is thick and in- 

curved, inclining to the Border, to which the Style is 2 

it bath many Stamina, which are briftly, and the Length 

„. Petals, terminated by roundiſh Summits. In the 

er it ſituated the roundiſh Germen, which is lengthened 

to a Column, Jupporting a Style, crowned by a four- 

cornered obtuſe Stigma, The Germen afterward becomes 

a four-cornered Berry with 4 Cells, each inclofing one glo- 
bular Seed. | 

The Species are, 

1. Gaz WIA foliis ſubovatis crenatit. Grewia with 
oval crenated Leaves. Ulmi facie arbuſcula Ætbiopica, 
ramulis alatis. floribus purpur aſcentibus, Hort. Ant. 1. 
p. 165. Tab. 85. Ethiopian Shrub with the Ap- 

arance of Flm, winged Branches, and purpliſh 

owers, 

2. Grewla folits ovato-lanceolatis ſerratis, Grewia 
with oval Spear-ſhaped Leaves, which are ſawed. 

The 1ſt Vert has been long preſerved in 7 curious 
Gardens, both in England and Holland, and is figured by 


Dr. Plukenet, by the Title of Ulmifelia arbor Africana 


The Seeds of the 2d Sort were ſent me 
Ricard, Gardener to the King of France, at 
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baccifera, floribus purpureit, but by Dr. Boerbaave it was 
ſuppoſed to be one of Father Plumier American Plants, 
entitled, Guidonia Ulmi foliis, flare riſes ; but the Cha- 
racters of this do not at all agree with thoſe of the Gui- 
donia, that particular Species of the Genus being in the 
Royal Garden at Paris, which is extremely different 
from this. It grows naturally at the Cape of Good Hape, 
from whence I have received the Seeds, which have ſuc- 
ceeded in the Chelſea Garden. 

This will grow to the Height of 10 or 12 Feet, and 
has a Stem and Branches very like thoſe of the ſmall- 
leaved Elm, the Bark being ſmooth, and of the ſame 
Colour as that of Elm when young ; the Leaves 
are alſo very like thoſe of the Elm, and fall off in Au- 
tumn; the Flowers are produced ſingly along the 
young Branches, from the Wings of the Leaves, which 
are of a bright purple Colour; theſe appear toward the 
End of Fuly, and continue in Auguſl, and the Beginning 
of September, but are never ſucceeded by Fruit in this 
Country, ; 

This may be propagated from Cuttings, or Layers ; 
the Cuttings ſhould be taken off, and planted in March, 
before the Buds begin to ſwell, for they do not ſucceed 
well after ; theſe S ſhould be planted in ſmalt 
Pots filled with loamy Earth, and the Pots ſhould be 
plunged into a moderate hot Bed of Tanners Bark, 
where, if they are duly watered, and in the Middle of 
the Day ſhaded from the Sun, they will have taken good 
Root in about two Months, and may then be gradually 
inured to bear the open Air, into which they ſhould be 
removed in June, and placed in a ſheltered Situation, 
where they may remain till Autumn, when they muſt 
be removed into the Green-houſe ; the beſt Time to lay 
down the Layers of this Plant is in the Spring, before 
the Buds come out, and theſe will be — by the ſame 
Time the following Year, when they may be cut off 
from the old Plants, and planted each into a ſeparate 
Pot filled with a foft loamy Soil, 

The beſt Time to remove or tranfplant this Plant is, 
either in the Spring, juft before the Buds begin to fwell, 
or in Autumn, when the Leaves begin to drop; for in 
Summer, when the Plants are in full Leaf, it will be very 
improper to diſturb them. | 

n Winter theſe Plants ſhould be placed in the Green- 
houſe, for they are too tender to live abroad in Eng- 
land; but they ſhould have as much free Air as poſſible 
in mild Weather, for they only require to be protected 
from Froſt, and after their Leaves are fallen, they will 
require very moderate Watering, but in Summer they 
ſhould be conſtantly watered 3 or 4 Times a Week in 
dry Weather, and placed in a ſheltered Situation, with 
we hardy Green-houſe Plants, where they will add to 
the Variety. 

Monſ. 
arſeiller, 
which were brought from Senegal, in Africa, by Mon. 
Adanſon ; this riſes in this Country with a ſhrubby Stalk, 
5 or 6 Feet high, ſending out many lateral Branches, 
covered with a brown . et and garniſhed with 
oval Spear- ſnaped Leaves, about 2 Inches long, and one 
Inch and a Quarter broad in the Middle, having ſeveral 
tranſverſe Veins from the Mid-rib to the Sides, where 
they are. ſawed; theſe are placed —— on the 

ranches, 
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Branches, having very ſhort Foot Stalks, and continue 
in Verdure through the Year; the Plants are young, 
ſo have not as yet flowered in England, therefore I can 
give no further Account of them. 

This Sort is tender, fo will not live through the Win- 
ter in England, unleſs it is placed in a warm Stove z nor 
do thoſe Flants thrive well, which are placed on Shelves 


in the dry Stove ; therefore the only Method to have 


them ſucceed, is to place them in the Bark Bed in the 
Tan Stove, where the Plants have grown very well the 
two laſt Years. -In Summer theſe Plants require a good 
Share of free Air to be admitted to them, and ſhould 
have Water 3 or 4 Times a Week in warm Weather; 
but in Winter they mult be ſparingly watered, and re- 
quire to be kept warm. 


' GRONOVIA. Martyn. Gent. 4. Lin. Gen. Pl. 248. 


The Chargers are, | 

The Flower kath a permanent Empalement of 1 Leaf, 
cut ta the Middle into 5 Parts, and is coloured. It hath 5 
ſmall Petals fixed to the Cuts of the Empalement, and 5 
bairy Stamina the Length of the Petals, inſerted into the 
Empelement, and placed alternate with the Petals, termi- 
nated ly Twin. Summits, which are eret?, The Germen 
is ſituated under the Flower, ſupporting a ſlender Style 
tonger than the Stamina, crowned by an objuſe Stigma. 
The Germen becomes a roundiſh coloured Fruit with one 
Cell, incloſing one large roundiſb Seed. 

We know but one Species of this Genus, viz. 

GRONO VIA. Hort. Cliff. 74. Groenovia, This is the 
Gronovia np lappacea, pampinea fronde, Heuſt. 
Climbing Burry Gronovia. . 

This Plant was diſcovered by the late Dr. Heuſteun at 
La Vera Cruz, from whence he ſent the Seeds to Eurote, 
which have ſucceeded in many Gardens. It is an an- 
nual Plant, which ſends forth many trailing Branches, 
like thoſe of the Cucumber, cloſely ſet with broad green 
Leaves, in Shape like thoſe of the Vine; but they are 
covered with ſmall Spines on both Sides, which ſting like 
the Nettle ; the Branches have many Tendrils or Claſ- 

rs, by which they faſten themſelves to whatever 

lants they grow near, and will riſe to the Height of 6 
or 8 Feet ; the Flowers are ſmall, and of a greeniſh yel- 
low Colour, ſo make no great Appearance. 
This being a very tender Plant, muſt be raiſed on a 
hot Bedearly in the Spring, and afterward placed in the 
Bark Stove, and treated as the Mamordica, with which 
Management it will produce ripe Seeds ; but this, having 
neither Uſe or Beauty, 13 rarely cultivated but in Bota- 
nick Gardens; for Variety. | 
GROSSULARIA. Raii Meth. Pl. 145. Teourn. Inft. 
R. H. 639. Tab. 40g. Ribes. Lin. Gen, H. 247.  Goole- 
berry; in French, Groſelier. | | 
The Characters are, 
be Flawer bas 4 permanent Empalement of 1 Leaf, 
cut into five Parts at the Top, which, is ſwollen, concave, 
aud coloured. It bath 5 ſmail, obtuſe, ere Petals, which 
riſe from the Border ef the Empalement ;, it hath 5 Azvl- 
| 40 Stamina,; inſerted into the Empalement, terminated 
bycomprefled profirate, Symmits. .Tbe Germen is ſituated 
bel» te Flower, having a bifid Style :crawned by an abtuſe 
e, 316 afterward becomes a globular Berry baving a 
New/, with cue Cell filled with. raundiſh compreſſed Seods 
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The Species are, 


1. GROSSULARIA raomts reclinatis aculratis, pedunculi- 
tripbyllii. Gooſeberry with reclining Branches armed 
with Spines, and a three-leaved Foot Stalk. Coons 
ſpinoſa, fructu obſcurt purpuraſcente. J. B. 1. 48. Prickly 
Gooſeberry with a dark purpliſh Fruit. 

2. GROSSULARIA ramis aculeatis, baccis birſutiz, 
Gooſeberry with prickly Branches and hairy Berries. 
Greſſularia fruftu maximo biſpid?» margaritarum ferè ca- 
hore. Raii Hiſt. 1484. Gooſeberry with a very large 
rough Fruit, almoſt of a Pearl Colour. 

3. GROSSULARIA ramis aculeatis, ereflis, baccis gla- 
bris. Gooſeberry with ere& prickly Branches, and 
ſmooth Berries. Grofſularia ſimplici acino, vel ſpinoſa 
ſylveftris. C. B. P. 455. Gooſeberry with a ſingle Fruit, 
or wild prickly Gooſeberry. 

4. GROSSULARIA ramis undique aculeatis, Gogle- 
berry whoſe Branches are armed on all Sides with Spines. 
Grefulri oxyacanthe foliis amplioribus e finu Hudſonis. 
Hluk. Amalth, 212. Gooſeberry with larger Hawthorn 
Leaves from Hudſon's Bay. 

5. GROSSULARIA aculeis ſubaxillaribus, baccis acule- 
atis racemsſts. Gooſeberry with Spines on the lower Part 
of the Branches, and prickly Berries growing in Cluſters. 
Ribes aculiis ſubaxillaribus, baccis aculeatis racemoſis. 
Lin. Sp. Pl. 202. Currant with Spines on the lower 
Part of the Branches, and prickly Berries growing in 
Bunches. | 

The Sorts here enumerated, are ſuppoſed to be diſtinct 
Species, but there are ſeveral other Varieties which have 
been obtained from Seeds, and are propagated for Sale 


in the Nurſeries ; moſt of theſe are titled from the Per- 


ſons who raiſed them, as Lamb's Gooſeberry, Hunt's 

Gooſeberry, Edwards's Gooſeberry, Cc. and as there 

are frequently new Varieties obtained, it is needleſs to 

enumerate them here, therefore I ſhall proceed to their 
ulture, 

Theſe are propagated either by Suckers taken from 

heold Plants, or by Cuttings; the latter of which 1 
prefer to the former, becauſe thoſe Plants produced 
trom Suckers are always more diſpoſed to ſhoot out a 
greater Number of Suckers than thoſe raiſed from Cut- 
tings, which generally form much better Roots. 

The beſt Seaſon for planting theſe Cuttings is in Au- 
tumn, juſt before their Leaves begin to fall; obſerving 
always to take the handſomeſt Shoots, and from ſuch 
Branches as generally produce the greateſt Quantity of 
Fruit ; for if you take thoſe which are produced from 
the Stem of the old Plants (which are commonly very 
luxuriant) they will not be near fo fruitful as thoſe taken 
from bearing Branches : Theſe Cuttings ſhould be about 
6 or 8 Inches long, and muſt be planted in a Border of 
light Earth, expoſed to the Morning Sun, about 3 
Inches deep, obſerving to water them gently, when the 
Weather proves dry, to facilitate their taking Root; and 


in the Summer, when they have put out, you ſhould 
rub off all the under Shoots, leaving only the uppermoſt 


or ſtrongeſt, which ſhould be trained upright, to form a 
regular Stem. In.Ofober following, theſe. Plants will 
be fit to remove; at, which Time you ſhould prepare 
an open Spot of freſh Earth, which ſhould be well dug 
and cleanſed from all noxious Weeds, Roots, Ec. and 
being. leyelled, you ſhould proceed to take up your 

| | Plants, 
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Plants, trimming their Roots, and cutting off all lateral 
Branches; then plant them at 3 Feet Diſtance Row from 
Row, and one Foot aſunder in the Rows, obſerving to 
place ſome ſhort Sticks to the Plants, in order to train 
their Stems upright and regular. In this Place they may 
remain one Year, being careful to keep them clear from 
Weeds, as alſo to trim off all lateral Shoots which are 
produced below the Head of the Plaat, fo that the Stem 
may be clear about a Foot in Height above the Surface 
of the Earth, which will be fuil enough; and as the 
Branches are produced commonly very irregular in the 
Head, you mult cut out ſuch of them as croſs each other, 
or thin them where they are too cloſe, whereby the 
Head of the Plant will be open, and capable of admiting 
the Air freely into the Middle, which 1s of great Uſe to 
all Kinds of Fruits. 

After theſe Plants have remained in this Nurſery one 
Year, they will be fit to tranſplant to the Places where 
they are deſigned to remain; for it is not ſo well to let 
them grow in the Nurſeries too large, which will occa- 
ſion their Roots to be woody, whereby the removing 
them will not only hazard the Growth of the Plants, 
but ſuch of them as may take very well, will remain 
ſtinted for two or three Years, before they will be able 
to recover their Check. The Soil in which theſe Plants 
thrive to the greateſt Advantage, is a rich light ſandy 
Earth, though they will do very well upon middling 
Soils, not too ſtrong or moiſt, and in all Situations ; but 
where the Fruit is cultivated, to procure it in the greateſt 


Perfection, they ſhould never be planted in the Shade of 


other Trees, but muſt have a free open Expoſure. The 
Diſtance they ought to be planted is 8 Feet Row from 
Row, and 6 Feet aſunder in the Rows. The beſt Sea- 
ſon for tranſplanting them is in O#ober, when their 
Leaves begin to decay; obſerving, as was before directed, 
to prune their Roots, and trim off all lateral Shoots, or 
ſuch as croſs each other, ſhortening all long Branches, ſo 
as to make the Head regular. 


In pruning theſe Shrubs, moſt People make Uſe of 


Garden Sheers, obſerving only to cut the Head round, 
as is practiſed for Fver-greens, Ic. whereby the Branches 
become ſo much crowded, that what Fruit is produced, 
never grows to half the Size it would do, were the 
Branches thinned, and pruned according to Art ; which 
ſhould always be done with a Pruning Knife, ſhortening 
the ſtrong Shoots to about 10 Inches, and cutting out all 
thoſe which grow. irregular, thinning the Fruit-bearing 
Branches where they are too thick, obſerving always to 
ert behind a Leaf Bud. With this Management your 
Fruit will be near twice as large as thoſe produced upon 
ſuch Buſhes as are not thus pruned, and the Shrubs will 
continue in Vigour much longer ; but you muſt obſerve 
to keep the Ground clear from Weeds, and dig it at leaſt 


' ence a Year ; and every other Year you ſhould beſtow 


alittle rotten Dung upon it, which will greatly improve 
the Fruit. Le a 

It is a commen Practice with the Gardeners near 
Laden, who have great Quantities of theſe Buſhes in 
orcer- to ſupply the Harkins, to prune them ſoon after 
Mz baelmas, and then to dig up the Ground between the 
Rows, and plant it with Coleworts for Spring Uſe, 
whereby their Ground is employed all the Winter, with- 
out prejudicing the Gooſeberries; and in hard Winters 


GRO 
theſe Coleworts often eſcape, when thoſe which are 
planted in an open Expoſure are all deſtroyed ; and theſe 
are generally pulled up for Uſe in Felruaty or March, ſo 
that the Ground is clear before the Gooſeberries come 
out in the Spring; which is a Piece of Huſbandry well 
worth practiſing where Ground is dear, or where Per- 
ſons are cbnfined for Room. | 

GROVES are the greateſt Ornaments to a Garden, 
nor can a Garden be complete which has not one or 
more of theſe. In ſmall Gardens there is ſcarce Room 
to admit of Groves of any Extent, yet in theſe there 
ſhould be at leaſt one contrived, which ſhould be as 
large as the Ground will allow it; and where theſe are 
ſmall, there is more Skiil required in the Diſpoſition, to 
give them the Appearance of being larger than they 
really are. 

Theſe Groves are not only great Ornaments to Gar- 
dens, but are alſo the greateſt Relief againſt the violent 
Heats of the Sun, affording Shade to walk under, in 
the hotteſt Part of the Day, when the other Parts of the 
Garden are uſeleſs; ſo that every Garden is defective 
which has not Shade. 

Groves are of two Sorts, viz. open and cloſe Groves : 
Open Groves are ſuch as have large ſhady Trees, which 
ſtand at ſuch Diſtances, that their Branches may ap- 
2 ſo near each other, as to prevent the Rays of the 

un from penetrating through them; but as ſuch Trees 
are a long Time in growing to a proper Size for affording 
a Shade, ſo where new Groves are planted, the Trees 
mult be placed cloſer together, in order to have Shade 
as ſoon as poſſible; but m planting theſe Groves, it is 
much the beſt Way to diſpoſe all the Trees irregularly, 
which will give them a greater Magnificence, and alſo 
form a Shade ſooner, than when the Trees are planted 
in Lines; for when the Sun ſhines between the Rows 
of Trees, as it muſt do ſome Part of the Day in Sum- 
mer, the Walks between them will be expoſed to the 
Heat, at ſuch Times, until the Branches of theſe Trees 
meet; whereas in the irregular Plantations, the Trees 
intervene, and obſtruct the direct Rays of the Sun. 

When a Perſon who is to lay out a Garden, is ſo hap- 
py as to meet with large full grown Trees upon the 
Spot, they ſhould remain inviolate, if poſſible; for it 
will be better to put up with many Inconveniencies, 
than to deſtroy theſe, which will require an Age to re- 
trieve; ſo that nothing but that of offending the Habi- 
tation, by being ſo near as to occaſion great Damps or 
obſtructing fine Views, ſhould tempt the cutting them 
down. 

Moſt of the Groves which have been planted either 
in England, or in thoſe celebrated Gardens of France, 
are only a few regular Lines of Trees; many of which 
are Avenues to the Habitation, or lead to ſome Building, 
or other Object; but theſe do not appear ſo grand, as 
thoſe which have been made in Woods, where the 
Trees have grown accidentally, and at irregular Diſ- 
tances; where the Trees have large ſpreading Heads, and 
are left at ſuch Diſtance, as to permit the Graſs to grow 
under them, then they afford the gone Pleaſure : For 
nothing is more noble than fine ſpreading Trees, with 
large Stems, growing through Graſs, eſpecially if the 
Graſs is well kept, and has a good Verdure; beſides, 


moſt of theſe planted Groves have generally a Gravel 
: 4A | | Walk, 
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Walk, made in a ſtrait Line between them, which 
py offends the Sight of Perſons who have true 


aſte; therefore whenever a Gravel Walk is abſolutely 
neceſſary to be carried through theſe Groves, it will be 
much better to twiſt it about, according as the 'Trees 
naturally ſtand, than to attempt Regularity; but dry 
Walks under large Trees are not ſo uſeful as in open 
Places, becauſe the dropping of the Trees will render 


| theſe Walks uſeleſs after Rain, for a conſiderable Time. 


Cloſe Groves have frequently large Trees ſtanding in 
them, but the Ground is filled under theſe with Shrubs, 
or under Wocd ; ſo that the Walks which are made in 
them are private, and ſcreened from Winds, whereby 
they are rendered agreeable for walking, at ſuch Times 
when the Air 1s too violent or cold for walking in the 
more expoſed Parts of the Garden. 

Theſe are often contrived ſo as to bound the open 
Groves, and frequently to hide the Walls, or other In- 
cloſures of the a and when ey are properly 
laid out, with dry Walks winding through them, and 
on the Sides of theſe ſweet-ſmelling Shrubs and Flowers 
irregularly planted, they have a charming Effect; for 
here a Perſon may walk in private, ſheltered from the 
Inclemency of cold or violent Winds, and enjoy the 
greateſt Sweets of the vegetable Kingdom: Therefore 
where it can be admitted, if they are continued round 
the whole Incloſure of the Garden, there will be a much 
greater Extent of Walk; and theſe Shrubs will appear 


the beſt Boundary, where there are not fine Proſpects io 


be gained. — | 

Theſe cloſe Groves are by the French termed Boſ- 
quets, from the Italian Word Beſguetto, which ſignifies 
a little Wood; and in moſt of the French Gardens there 


are many of them planted; but theſe are reduced to 


regular Figures, as Ovals, Triangles, Squares, and 
Stars; but theſe have neither the Beauty or Uſe which 
thoſe have that are-made irregularly, and whoſe Walks 
are not ſhut up on each Side by Hedges, which prevents 
the Eye from ſeeing the Quarters ; and theſe want the 
Fragrancy of the Shrubs and Flowers, which are the 
great Delight of theſe private Walks; add' to this, the 


| keeping the Hedges. in good Order is attended with a. 


great Expence, which is a capital Thing to be conſidered 
in making Gardens, 
 GUAIBARA. See Coccolobis. 

GUAJACANA. See Dioſpyros. 

GUATJACUM. Plum. Nov. Gen. 39. Tab. 17. Lin. 
Gen. PI. 465. Lignum Vite, or Pockwood. 

The Charaaers are, 

The Flower. bath a concave Empalement of 1 Leaf, which 
is quinquefid. It bath 5 oblong, oval, concave Petals, 
which are inſerted in the Empalement and ſpread open, and 


10 ered Stamina inſerted in the Empalement, terminated” 


by ſmall Summits. The Style is ling oy gh the Ger- 


men oval and pointed, and the Stigma ſingle and ſlender. 


The Germen becomes a Berry. which is roundiſh, with an. 


oblique Point and deeply furrowed, incloſing an oval hard. 


Seed. 
The Species are, 
t. Guajacum ſoliolis hijugatis obtuſir. Lin. Sp. PI. 


381. Guajacum with obtuſe Lobes placed by Pairs. 
Guajacum ore ceruleo, frutiu ſubrotundo. Plum. Nov. 
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on 391. Guajacum with a blue Flower and a roundifh 
ruit. 

2. GUAJACUM faliolis multijugatis obtuſit. Lin. Sp, 
Pl. 382. Guajacum with many Pair of obtuſe Lobes. 
Guajacum flore cærules fimbriato, frufu tetragono. Plum. 
Nov. Gen. 391. Guajacum with a blue fringed Flower, 
and a four-cornered Þruit, | 

3. GuaJacum feliilis multijugatis acutis. Lin. Fp. 
Pl. 382. Guajacum with many Pair of acute pointed 
Leaves. Guilandinoides. Hort. Cliff. 489. Afra arbor 
acaciæ fumilis, foliis myrti aculeatis 1 Boerb. 
Ind. alt. 2. p. 57. African Tree 
ſhining acute pointed Myrtle Leaves. 

The 1ſt Sort is the common Lignum ite, or Gua- 
jacum, uſed in Medicine; it grows naturally, in moſt of 
the Iſlands in the M- Indies, where it riſes to a very 
large Tree, having a hard, brittle, browniſh Bark, not 
very thick ; the Wood is firm, ſolid, and ponderous, ap- 
_— very reſinous, of a blackiſh yellow Colour in the 

iddle, and of a hot aromatick Taſte; the ſmaller 
Branches have an Aſh-coloured Bark, and are garniſhed 
with Leaves, divided by Pairs, each Pair having 2 Pair 
of ſmall oval blunt Leaves (or Pinnæ) of aà ſtiff Con- 
ſiſtence, and a Jucid green; the Flowers are produced 
in Cluſters at the End of the Branches, they are com- 
poſed of 5 oval concave Petals, of a fine blue Colour; in 
the Center of theſe is fixed a Style with an oval Ger- 
men, crowned by a ſlender Stigma; and round this is 
ſituated a great Number of Stamina, as long as the Style, 
terminated by Sickle-ſhaped Summits. Dr. Linneus 
ſuppoſes the Flowers to have but 10 Stamina, whereas 
they certainly have 20, ſo it ſhould be ranged in his 
twelfth Claſs of Plants; nor is it the Empalement, but 
the Germen which becomes the Fruit. | 

The Bark and Wood of this Tree are much cf the. 
ſame Nature, only the Wood is accounted hotter ; the 
are uſed in Diet Drinks to purify and cleanſe the Blood, 
and to cauſe ſweating ; they are eſteemed good for the 
Gout and Dropſy, the King's Evil, and particularly for 
the French Pox. The Gum or Reſin which is black, 
ſhining, and brittle, and, when powdered, of a green- 
iſh white Colour, of an aromatick Smell, and poignant 
Taſte, is ſomewhat cathartick, and a good Purge in 
rheumatick Caſes, to the Quantity of two Scruples 
mixed with the Volk of an Egg, and given in a conve- 
nient Vehicle. 4 

The Wood of this Tree is ſo hard as to break the 
Tools in felling them, ſo they are ſeldom cut down for- 
Fire Wood, being difficult to burn; but the Wood is 
of great Uſe to the Sugar Planters, for making Wheels 
and'Cogs for the Sugar Mills, Cc. It is allo frequently 
brought to Europe, and wrought. into Bowls, and other 
Utenſils are made of the Wood. 

This Tree can only be propagated by Seeds, which 
muſt be procured from the Countries where it naturally 
grows; theſe muſt be freſh; otherwiſe they will net 
grow 3 when they arrive, they ſhould be ſown in Pots 

[led with light Earth, and plunged into a good Bed: If 
the Seeds are good, and the Bed in which they ate 
plunged is of a proper Temperature of Heat, the Plarts 
will appear in 5 or 6 Weeks after, and in a Month or 6 
Weeks will grow to be of Strength enough for tranſ- 
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planting ; then they ſhould be carefully taken out of the 
Seed Pots, ſo as to preſerve their Roots as entire as poſ- 
ſible, and each planted in a ſeparate ſmall Pot filled with 
light Earth, and plunged into a new hot Bed of Tanners 
Bark, where they mutt be ſhaded from the Sun till they 
have taken freſh Root; then they muſt be treated as 
other tender exotick Plants from warm Countries, ad- 
mitting a large Share of free Air to them when the Wea- 
ther is warm : They will require to be frequently re- 
freſhed with Water in warm Weather, but it muſt be 
given them with Caution, for too much Wet will infal- 
libly deſtroy them, While the Plants are young, they 
may be kept during the Summer Seaſon in a hot Bed of 
Tanners Bark under a Frame; but in the Autumn they 
muſt be removed into the Bark Stove, and plunged into 
the hot Bed of Tan, where they ſhould conſtantly re- 
main, and muſt be treated as other tender Plants, being 
careful not to give them too much Water in the Winter, 
when it is very prejudicial to them, and in Summer they 
ſhould have a large Share of frze Air admitted to them 
every Day. With this Treatment the Plants will thrive 
very well, but they are of flow Growth in their own 
Country, ſo cannot be expected to make great Progreſs 
in Europe. 

The 2d Sort hath many ſmall Leaves placed along the 
Mid-rib by Pairs, which are rounded and obtuſe at their 
Ends, but narrow at their Baſe : They are of the ſame 
Conſiſtence with thoſe of the former Sort, but of a 
darker green Colour ; the Flowers are produced in looſe 
Bunches toward the End of the 'Branches, which are of 
a fine blue Colour, and their Petals are fringed on their 
Edges. This is called in ſome of the Iflands Baſtard 
Lignum Vite ; 1 received it from Antigua by that Tile. 
It requires the ſame Treatment as the firſt Sort, and is 
propagated by Seeds the ſame Way. | 

I have alſo received Specimens from the Iſland of 
Barbuda of one, which ſeems different from either of 
thoſe before-mentioned : The Branches have the ſame 
Appearance with thoſe of the firſt Sort, but the Leaves 
are larger and indented at-their Extremities, and are 
placed all round the Branches, on very ſhort Foot Stalks; 
the Flowers were broken off, ſo I cannot determine the 
Difference between them, but by all Appearance they 
ſeem to be of the ſame Genus. 

The 3d Sort has been long an Inhabitant in ſome of 
the curious Gardens in England and Holland, but ſeldom 
produces flowers in Furape. This grows naturally at the 
Cape of Good Hope, from whence the Seeds were brought 
firſt to Holland, where it paſſed for a Species of Acacia, 
until it produced its Flowers; which, by the Account 

iven of them by the late Dr. Boerbaave, were of the 
Butterfly Kind; but whether Dr. Linnæut has feen the 
Flowers or not, I cannot ſay ; however, he has removed 
it from that Claſs of Plants, and has added it to this 
Genus; and as I have not yet ſeen the Flowers, ſo I do 
not know if it is right placed. The Plants retain their 
Leaves all the Year, and will, live in a good Green- 
houſe in Winter, but in Summer muſt be placed abroad 
with other Greeh-houſe Plants. It is of flow Growth, 
and is with Difficulty propagated by Layers, 

GUATJAVA. See Pſidium. 

GUANABANUS. See Annona. 

GUAZUMA. See Theobroma. 
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| like Thorns, which are larger. 
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GUIDONIA, See Samyda. 

GUILANDINA. Lin. Gen. Pl. 464. Bonduc. Plum. 

Nov. Gen. 25. Tab. 39. The Nickar Tree. 
The Charaers are, 

The Empalement of the Flower is of 1 Leaf, is Bell- 
ſhaped, and cut at the Rim into 5 equal Parts; th: Flower 
bas 5 concave Spear-ſbaped Petals which are equal, and fit 
claſe to the Empalement, int» which they are inſerted. It 
hath io Awl-ſbaped Stamina which are ere, and inſerted 
in the Empalement, being alternately ſhorter than each 
other, and terminated by obtuſe Summits. In the Center 
is ſituated an oblong Germen, ſupporting a ſlender Style the 
Length of the Stamina, crowned by a Jingle Stigma. The 
Germen becomes a rhomboid Pad, with a convex Suture on 
the upper Side; it is ſwelling and compreſſed, baving one 
Cell, including oval bard Seeds ſeparated by Partitions. 

The Species are, 

1. GUILANDINA aculeata, foliis bipinnatis, foliolis o- 
vatis oppoſitis integerrimis. Prickly Guilandina with 
double winged Leaves, whoſe Lobes are oval, oppoſite, 
and entire. Bonduc vulgare majus polyphyllum, Plum. 
Nov. Gen. 25. Common greater Bonduc, having many 
Leaves called yellow Nickar. : 

2. GUILANDINA aculeata, foliolis ovalibus oppoſitis 
Seſſilibus, Prickly Guilandina with oval ſmall Leaves 

aced oppoſite, and ſitting cloſe. Bonduc vulgare minus 
polyphyllum. Plum. Nov. Gen. 25. Smaller common 
Bonduc, or Nickar 'Tree having many Leaves, called 
grey Nickar, 

3. GUILANDINA inermis foliis bipinnatis, foliolis ova- 
tis acutis alternis, Smooth Guilandina with double 
winged Leaves, whoſe ſmall Leaves are oval, pointed, 
and alternate. 

4. GuiLANDINA inermit, foliis ſubpinnatis, foliolis in. 
ferioribus ternatis. Flor. Zeyl. 15 5. 1 — 
with winged Leaves, whoſe under ſmall Leaves arg 
trifoliate. Moringha Zeylanica, foliorum finnis pinnatic, 
flore majore, fruttu anguloſo. Burm. Zeyl. 162. Tab. 75. 
Morunga of Ceylon, 9 1 double winged Leaves, a larger 
Flower, and an angul2f Fruit. 

5 GuILANDINA inermis foliis bipinnatis, foliolis ova- 
to-lanceolatis alternis. Guilundina with ſmooth Branches, 
doubly winged Leaves, and the ſmall Leaves oval, 
Spear-ſhaped, and placed alternate. Boanduc Canadenſe 
polypbyllum, non ſpinaſum, mas & famina, Du Hamel. 
Canada Nickar Tree having many Leaves, which have 
no Spines, and are male and female. 

The 1ſt and 2d Sorts grow naturally in moſt of the 
Iſlands in the Weſt-Indies, where they twine their Stalks 
about any neighbouring Sapport. and riſe to the Height 
of 12 or 14 Feet. The Leaves of the firſt Sort are 
near a Foot anda Half long, and compoſed of 6 or 7 Pair 
of Pinnz, or Wings, each of which has as many Pair 
of Lobes, or ſmall Leaves ſet along the Mid-rib ; theſe 
are oval and entire ; the Foot Stalk or principal Mid-rib 
of the Leaf, is armed with ſhort crooked Thorns placed 
irregularly ; the Stalks are alſo cloſely armed with the 
e Stalks at firſt 
grow ereQ, but afterward twine about the neighbour- 
ing Trees or Shrubs, being too weak to ſtand without 
Support: The Flowers come out in long Spikes from 
the Wings of the Stalk; they are compoſed of 5 con- 
cave yellow Petals, which are equal; in the Center is 

4A 2 ſituated 
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ſituated the oblong Germen, ſurrounded by 10 Sta- 
mina. After the Flower is paſt, the Germen becomes 
2 broad thick Pod, about 3 Inches long and 2 broad, 
cloſely armed with flender Spines, opening with 2 
Valves, each incloſing two hard Seeds about the Size of 
Children's Marbles, of a yellowiſh Colour. | 
The 2d Sort differs from the firſt, in having much 
ſmaller Leaves, which are ſet cloſer together; and be- 
low each Pair of Lobes are ſituated two ſhort ſtiff 
crooked Spines, placed oppoſite; the Flowers are of a 
deeper yellow Colour than thofe of the firſt Sort, and 
the Seeds are of an Aſh Colour. 

The 3d Sort was diſcovered by the late Dr. Houſtoun 
at Campeachy, from whence he ſent the dried Samples to 
England, but there was no Fruit on the Trees at the 
Time when he was there, but he mentions that this 
Sort had an upright Stem, of a large Size, dividing into 
many Branches; theſe are garniſhed with double winged 
Leaves, which are ſmooth ; the Wings come out oppo- 
ſite, each Leaf being compoſed of four Pair, but the 
Lobes are placed alternate on the middle Rib; they are 
oval, but end in a Point, and are of alight green Co- 
lour. 77 8 | 

The 4th Sort grows naturally in the Iſland of Ceyhn, 
and in ſeveral Places on the Malabar Coaſt, from whence 
the Seeds were brought to England. This in its native 
Country, riſes tothe Height X 25 or 30 Feet, with a 


ſtrong Stem, covered with a ſmooth Bark, which in the 


young Branches is green, but on the older is of an Aſh 
Colour; the Root grows knobbed, and very, thick. 
This, when young, is ſcraped and uſed by the Inbabi- 
tants as Horſe Raddiſh is in Europe, having much the 
fame ſharp Taſte; the Branches are garniſhed with de- 
compound winged Leaves; thoſe which are ſituated at 
the Baſe, have but 3 Leaves, but above the Leaves are 
branched out into ſeveral Diviſions, which are again di- 
vided into ſmaller, which have 5 or 6 Pair of oval Lobes, 
terminated by an odd one ;;they are of a light green, and 
a little hoary on their under Side. The Flowers are 
produced in looſe Bunches from the Side of the Branches; 
they are compoſed of an unequal Number of Petals, 
from 5 to 10; they have 10 ſhort Stamina ſurrounding 
the Germen, which afterward turns to a long taper Pod, 
including ſeveral angular Seeds, covered with a thin 
Membrane. Theſe have a Flavour like the Root. 
Theſe 4 Sorts are Natives of warm Countries, fo will 
not live through the Winter in England, unleſs placed in 
a warm Stove, and the Pots plunged into the Tan Bed. 
They are propagated by Seeds, but thoſe of the two firſt 
Sorts are ſo hard, that unleſs they are ſoaked 2 or 3 
Days in Water before they are put into the Ground, or 
' nor under the Pots in the Tan Bed to ſoften their 
overs, they will remain Years in the Ground without 
vegetating; when the Plants come up, they will be fit 
to tranſplant in a ſhort Time; then they ſhould be each 
tranſplanted into a ſmall Pot filled with light freſh Earth, 
and plunged into # moderate hot Bed of Tanners Bark, 
fhading them till they have taken freſh Root; then they 
mult be treated as other tender exotick Plants, giving 
them a large-Share of Air in warm Weather, and but 
little Water ;. and when the Plants have advanced to be 
too tall to remain in. the Frames, they muſt be removed 
into the Bark Stove and plunged into the hot Bed, where 
they will make great Progreſs, provided they haye not 
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too much Water, eſpecially during the Winter Seaſon, 


for theſe Plants are very impatient of Moiſture in cold 
Weather. 

The 4th Sort” requires the ſame Treatment as thoſe 
before-mentioned, but the Seeds will grow without be- 
ing ſteeped in Water; and the Plants are with Difficulty 
ſhifted from one Pot to another, for their Roots are 
large, fleſhy, and have but few Fibres; ſo that unleſo 
geen! Care is. taken, all the Earth will fall away from 
them, which often cauſes their Stalks to decay almoſt to 
the Root, and ſometimes occaſions the Loſs of the Plants. 
This Plant muſt be ſparingly watered at all Times, but 
particularly in cold Weather, when Moiſture will cauſe 
them to rot in a ſhort Time. 

The 5th. Sort grows naturally in Canada, from whence 
the Plants were brought to Paris, where it has been ſome 
Years cultivated ; but within 8 Years paſt, it was firſt 
brought to England. This, in the Country where it na- 
turally grows, riſes with an ere& Stem to the Height 
of 30 Feet or more, dividing into many Branches, co- 
vered with a bluiſh Aſh-coloured Bark very ſmooth, and 
garniſhed with large decompounded winged Leaves of 
the oval Shape, very ſmooth and entire, but ranged al- 
ternate on the Mid-rib ; theſe fall off in the Autumn, 
and ne ones come out late in the Spring. 

There are male and female of this Sort in different 
Plants; as theſe have not as yet flowered in any of the 
Engliſh Gardens, fo I can give no farther Account of it, 
nor of the Fruit, having never ſeen any of them. This 
Sort lives abroad in the open Air, and is never hurt by 
Froſt. It is only propagated by cutting of fome of the 
Roots, which cauſe them to ſhoot upward; ſo may be 
taken from the old Root, and multiplied. It requires a 
light Soil, not too moiſt, | * 

GUNDELIA. Tourn. Cer. 5 1. Tab. 486, Lin. Gen. 
PI. 828. Hacub. Vaill. At. Reg. Scien, 1718. | 
T be Characters are. 

It bath an uniform tubulous Flower, 8 of many 
bermaphradite Florett, incireled by Leaves, - They have but 
1. Petal which is cloſed at the Buttim, but ſwells at the 
Top, where it is flightly cut into 5 Parts: They bave 5 
Hort hairy Stamina, terminated by long cylindrical Sum- 
mits, The oval Germen is ſituated at the Bottom of the 
Flawer, crowned by ſmall n a ſlender Style 
langer than the Peta!, terminated by 2 revolving Stigmas:. 
The Germen becomes a roundiſh ſingle Seed inclofed in the 
common Receptacle, which is conical, and the Seeds are ſe- 
parated by a chafſy Down. | 2 
We have but one Species of this Genus at preſent 

in England, vi. 

GuNDELta. Lin. Sp. Pl. 8 14. There is no Engliſh 
Title to this Plant, but there are two Varieties of it 
mentioned by Tournefort, which are ſuppoſed to ariſe 
from the ſame Seeds, as they were found growing pro- 
miſcuouſly together. Theſe are, 

1. GUNDELIA Orientalis, acanthi aculeati fallis, flori- 
bus intenſe purpureis, capite arancom lanugine abſito. 
Tourn. Cor. 51. EFaſterfi Gundelia with prickly Bearſ- 
breech Leaves, deep purple Flowers, and a Head covered 
with a Down like a Cobweb, oy 

2. GUNDELIA Orientalis, acanthi aculeati folio, capite 
glabro, Tourn. Cor. 5 1. Eaſtern Gundelia, with a prickly 
Bearfbreech Leaf, and a ſmooth Head. 5 
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This Plant was diſcovered by Dr. Gundel/cheimer, in 
Company with Tournefort, near Baibout in Armenta, 
but has ſince been found growing haturally in ſeveral 
Places in the Levant, where it is generally found in dry 
ſtrong Land. The Stalks of this Plant ſeldom riſe more 
than a Foot high, the under Leaves are long, narrow, 
and ſawed on their Edges, their Teeth ending in a Spine; 
the other Leaves are broader, irregularly flaſhed to the 
Mid-rib; and armed at the Points with tharp Prickles ; 
the Stalks divide upward into ſeveral Branches, armed 
with Leaves of the ſame Form, but narrower; and each 
is terminated by a conical Head of Flowers, reſembling 
thoſe of Fuller's Thiſtle, being ſurrounded at the Baſe 
by a Circle of long narrow prickly Leaves: Theſe Heads 
are compoſed of many hermaphrodite Florets, ſhut, up 
in the Scales, each having a Germen with 5 Stamina 
ſurrounding it; but there are few of the Seeds which 
ipen perfectly in each Head in the natural Places of its 
Growth: and in England they have not as yet produced 
any good Seeds ; for if Rain happens at the Tune when 
the Plants are in flower, the Germen periſhes, which is 
the Caſe with ſeveral other of thoſe Plants whoſe Flowers 
are collected into Heads. 

Theſe Plants are 1 by Seed, which ſhould 
be ſown the Beginning of March, in a warm dry Border 
of freſh, but lean Earth, in the Place where the Plants 
are deſigned to remain. When the Plants come up, 
they muſt be carefully cleared from Weeds; as they 
grow large, they ſhould be thinned, leaving the Plants 
which are deſigned to remain, about 2 Feet  aſunder, 
that they may CH Room to ſpread. After this there is 
no other Culture required, but, to keep them clear from 
Weeds; and if the Froſt ſhould prove ſevere in. Winter, 
the Plants muſt be covered with Straw or Peas Haulm to 
protect them, but this Covering mult be taken off in 
mild Weather; in 2 Years they will produce their 
Flowers, when they will make a fine Appearance a- 
mongſt other hardy Plants in the Pleafure Garden. They 
flower in July, and the Plants generally decay the fol- 
lowing Autumn, fo that freſh Seeds muſt be annually 

rocured from Abroad. | | 

 GYPSOPHYLA. Lin. Gen. Pl. 498. We have no 
Ergliſb Title for this Genus. 
The Charatters are, | N 

The Flower hath « permanent, angular, Bell-ſbapeid 
Empalement, cut inte 5 Parts at the! Top, It bath g qual 
blunt Petals, which ſpread open, and 10 Awl-ſbaped Sta- 
mina, terminated by raundiſh Summits. In the Center is 
ſituated a globular Germen, ſupporting 2 ſlender Styles, 
crowned by fingle Signs The Germen afterward be- 
comes a globular Capſule with one Cell, opening with 5 
Valves, filled with ſmall roundiſh Seeds. | | 

The Spectes are, ; 

1. GyesoentLa alis mucronatis recurvutit, floribus 
aggregatis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 406. Gyp/opbyla with pointed 
recurved Leaves, and Flowers gathered in a Head. 
Hebnit Hiſpanica kali folio, multifloya. Tourn. Inſt. R. 
= 338. Spaniſh Lychnis with a Glaſſwort Leaf and many 

lowers. 

2, GyesoPHyYLA foliir lancevlato-linearibus, ol ſoletꝭ 
triquetris levibus obtufes fecundis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 407. Gyp- 
epbyla with narrow Spear-ſhaped Leaves, having 3 blunt 
Angles, and ſmooth obtuſe Leaves in Cluſters. Sapo- 
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naria aul fimplici, falili linearibus er alis foliarum con. 
fertis teretibus. Hort; Cliff. 166. Sopewort with a ſingle 
Stalk, very narrow Leaves, coming out in Cluſters from 
the Wings of the Stalks. 

3. Gr#eSOPAYLA foliis lancevlatis levibus, caulibus 
diffuſts, piſtillis corolla campanulatd longioribus, Lin. Sp. 
Pl. App. 1195. Gypſepbyla with ſmooth Spear-ſhaped 
Leaves, diffuſed Stalks, and the Pointal longer than the 


_ Petal, which is Bell-ſhaped. 


4. GresSoOPHYLA foliis ovato-lanceolatis, ſemiamplexi- 
caulibus. Lin. Sp. Pl. 408. Gypſophyla with oval Spear- 
ſhaped Leaves, half embracing the Stalks. Lychnis Ori- 
entalis, ſaponarie folio & facie, flare parvo E multiplici. 
Turn. Cor: 24. Eaſten Lycbnir with the Leaf and Ap- 
pearance of Sopewort, having many ſmall Flowers, 

. GresorenvYLa foliis lanceolatic ſeabfis, corollis re- 
volutis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 407. Gypfophyle with rough Spear- 
ſhaped Leaves, and the Petals of the Flowers recurved. 
Aljme fruteſcens taryophylli folio, flare parve albo. Gerb. 
Shrubby Chickweed, with a Clove Gilliflower Leaf, 
and a ſmall White Flower. 


Ihe 1(t Sort grows naturally in the South of Franee 


in Spain, and Htaly, upon the Mountains. This hath a 
perennial Root, from which ariſe many narrow Leaves 


.cndifg in acute Points, which are recurved; the Stalks 


riſe about a Foot high, garniſhed with narrower Leaves 
placed oppoſite, and at ſome of the + Joints there are 
ſmaller Leaves growing from the Stalks in Cluſters; the 
upper Part of the Stalk divides into ſmaller Branches, 
each being.terminated by a- cloſe Bunch of ſmall white 
Flowers. Theſe appear in July, and are ſucceeded by 
ſmall oval Capſules, filled with ſmall Seeds. | 

The 2d Sort is fomewhat like the firft; but the Leaves 
are much narrower, and almoſt 3 cornered; they are 
placed in Cluſters, which come out from the Side of the 
Stalk ; the Bunches of Flowers are ſmaller, and not fo 
cloſely joined. This hath a perenitial Root, and grows 
naturally upon the Heboetian Mountains. 7 

The zd Sort hath a perennlal Root, from which ariſe 
ſmooth Spear · ſnaped Lea ves in Cluſters; the Stalls are 
near a Foot long, but are proſtrate near the Ground; the 
Flowers have a purpliſh Caſt, and the Stamina are much 
longer than the Petals of the Flowers. This flowers in 
June and July, and the Seeds tipen in Autumn. 

The 4th Sort grows naturally in the Levant, and alſo 
in Spain. It hath a ſtrong, fleſhy, fibrous Root, which 
ſtrikes deep in the Ground, fending up ſevetal thick, 
fleſhy Stalks, which riſe near 2 Feet high, and ate gat- 
niſhed with oval Spear-ſhaped Leaves, which half em- 
brace the Stalks with their Baſe; the upper Part of the 
Stalk. divides into many ſmaller Branches, terminated 
with looſe Bunches of ſmall white Flowers. Theſe open 
in Fuly, and the Seeds ripen in the Autumn. 

The 5th Sort grows naturally in Siberiz and Tartan, 
the Seeds of it were ſent me from Peterſburgh. This 
hath a petennial Root, from which ariſe many brancH- 
Ing Stalks a Foot and a Half high, garniſhed with gar- 
row, ſmooth pointed Leaves, ſhaped like thoſe of Gil- 
lifower; at the Top of the Stalks are produced looſe 
Cluſters of very ſmall White Flowers, which appeat at 
the ſame Time with the former Sorts, and the Seeds 
ripen in the Autumn, R 1 

Theſe 
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Theſe Plants have no great Beauty, fo are rarely cul- 
-tivated but in Botanick Gardens, for Variety. 

They are propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown 
in a Bed of light Earth, and when the Plants are fit to 
.remove, they may be tranſplanted into the Places where 
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they are deſigned to remain, and will require no other 
Culture but to keep them clean from Weeds; for the 
Roots will continue feveral Years, and annually pro- 
duce Flowers and Seeds. 
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AMANTHUS, Tourn. Ini. R. H. 65 7. Tab. 453. 
H Lin. Gen. Pl. 394. Dracunculoides. Boerb. Ind. 
2. 226. Blood - flower. a i 
The Charafers are, I 
The Flower bas a permanent Empalement of 6 Leaves, 
awbich is large and ſbaped like an Umbel. It hath 1 ere 
Petal, cut into 6 Parts, having a ſbort angular Tube, and 
6 Awl-ſbaped Stamina, inſerted in the Petal, but longer, 
and terminated by oblong proſtrate Summits. The Germen 
is ſituated under the Flower, ſupporting a fingle Style the 
Length of the Stamina, . crowned by a fingle Stigma. The 
.Germen becomes a roundiſh Berry with 3 Cells, each con- 
taining 1 triangular Seed. | 
The Species are, Tm 1 
1. HE&MANTHUs foliis linguiformibus 2 Prod. 
Tod. 42. Blood-flower with plain Tongue-ſhaped Leaves. 
Hemantbus Africanus. H. L. Bat. African Blood-flower, 
or Cape Tulip. 
2. HE&MANTHU Garg longioribus carinatis. Blood- 
flower with longer Keel-ſhaped Leaves. | 
3. HEaMANTHUS e lanceolatis undulatis, Hort. 
.Cliff. 127. Blood-flower with Spear-ſhaped waved 
Leaves. Hænantbus colchici folits perianthio herbaceo. 
Hort. Elth. 167. Blood-flower with Meadow-Saffron 
Leaves, and an herbaceous Involucrum ; and the Dra- 
cunculoides. Boerb. Ind. alt. 2. 226. Baſtard Dragon. 
The 1 Sort has been many Years in — 7c AFM 
Gardens in nay *þ where it ſeldom flowers. This hath 
a large bulbous Root, from which in the Autumn come 
out two broad flat Leaves of a fleſhy Conſiſtence, ſhaped 
like a Tongue, which turn backward on each Side, and 
ſpread flat on the Ground, ſo have a ſingular Appea- 
rance all the Winter; and in the. Spring theſe Leaves 
decay; ſo that from May to the Beginning of Auguſt, 
they are deſtitute of Leaves: When theſe produce their 
Flowers, it is always in the Autumn, juſt before the 
.new Leaves come out. In the Books where this Plant 
:is figured, the Flowers are repreſented growing upon a 
ſtrong upright Foot Stalk, but all thoſe which I have 
ſeen in flower, never have riſen more than two Inches 
from the Bulb, with a large Cluſter of bright red 
Flowers, incloſed in a common leafy Empalement; theſe 
were tubulous, with one Petal cut into 6 Parts, each 
having 6 long Stamina, ſtanding out beyond the Petal, 
and in the Center appears the Germen fitting under the 
Flower, ſupporting a ſingle Style, crowned with a Stig- 
ma. The Germen never ripens to a Seed in England, 
but decays with the Flower, and then the green Leaves 
grow —1 ſpread on the Ground. 
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The 2d Sort hath a large bulbous Root like the firſt, 
which ſends out 3 or 4 Leaves, that grow a Foot long or 
more; theſe are not flat like thoſe of the other, but are 
hollowed like the Keel of a Boat, and ſtand more ere& 
than thoſe of the former Sort, but are not quite fo broad; 
the Flowers of this are like thoſe of the firſt, but are of 
a paler red ; this is certainly different from the other, 
I received the Roots of this from Dr. Yan Royer, Pro- 
feſſor of Botany at Leyden. 

The 3d Sort hath Roots compoſed of many thick 
fleſhy Tubers which join at the op, where they form 
a Head, out of which ariſes a fleſhy ſpotted Stalk, like 
that of the Dragon, which ſpreads out at the Top 
into ſeveral Spear-ſhaped Leaves, waved on their Fdges. 
The Stalks grow about a Foot high, and the Leaves 
are 6 or 8 Inches long, and 2 broad in the Middle ; 
from the Side of this Stalk near the Ground, breaks 
out a ſtrong fleſhy Foot Stalk, about 6 or 8 Inches long, 
ſuſtaining at the Top à large Cluſter of Flowers, in- 
cluded in one common Empalement or Covering, 
which is permanent; the Flowers are ſhaped like 
thoſe of the other Sorts, but are of a yellowiſh red 
Colour. Theſe appear in May, June, or July, and are 
ſucceeded by Berries of a beautiful red Colour when 


ripe. 4 
The two firſt Sorts are with Difficulty propagated in 
Europe, for their Roots ſeldom put out any Offsets, but 
the Gardens in Holland are ſupplied with them from the 
Cape of Good Hope, where they naturally grow, and pro- 
duce s; they are too tender to thrive in this Coun- 
try without' artificial Heat in Winter, therefore the 
Roots muſt be planted in Pots filled with light loamy 
Earth, and, in the Winter, placed in a moderate De- 
of Warmth, where, during that Seaſon, the Leaves 
will be in full Vigour, ſo will make a pretty Appearance 
when intermixed with other Plants in the Stove, and 
though they but ſeldom flower here, yet are they wor- 
thy of a Place in every Garden where there is Conve- 
niency of keeping them. The Roots may be taken up 
when their Leaves are decayed, and kept out of the 
Ground till Auguſt, when they ſhould be new potted, 
and may remain abroad till the End of that Month, at 
which Time they ſhould be removed into the Stove, and 
during the Time they are growing, will require to have 
frequent Waterings, but it muſt not be given to them in 
large Quantities. | 
The 3d Sort is alſo a Native of the Cape of Good 


Hope, from whence it was firſt brought to Holland, 


where it has been propagated, and diſperſed over Eu- 
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rope 3 this may be propagated by parting the Roots; 
the beſt Time ſor this is the Spring, before the Plants 
put out new Stalks, which is alſo a right Time to ſhift 
and new pot them ; but as the Roots do not multiply 
very faſt in Offsets, the beſt Way is to propagate them 
from Seeds, which they ripen plentifully in England ; 
theſe ſhould be ſown ſoon after they are ripe, in Pots 
filled with light Earth, and kept in the Stove all the 
Winter; if thele Pots are plunged into the Tan Bed in 
the Bark Stove, in the Vacancies between the Plants, 
the Earth will be kept warm, and will not dry ſo faſt, 
as when they are placed in a dry Stove, ſo the Seeds 
will be ſooner prepared to vegetate ; in the Spring the 
Pots may be taken out of the Stove, and plunged into 
a hot Bed, which will bring up the Plants ; theſe muſt 
have Air admitted to them every Day in mild. Wea- 
ther, to prevent their drawing up weak; and when 
they are fit to remove, they may be each planted in a 
ſeparate ſmall Pot filled with light Earth, and.plunged 
into the hot Bed again, to promote their taking new 
Root ; then they muſt be gradually hardened,. and af- 
terward may be removed into the dry Stove, where they 
ſhould conſtantly remain,. otherwiſe the Plants will not 
thrive and flower in this Country. In-the Winter Sea- 
ſon they muſt not have too much Wet, for as their 
Roots are fleſhy and ſucculent, ſo they are apt to rot: 
with Moiſture. In.the Summer they muſt have a large. 
Share of Air in warm Weather, and require to be- 
frequently watered, eſpecially during the Time of their. 
flowering. 

HAMATOXYLUM. Lin.. Gen. Pl. 417. Blood- 
wood, Logwood, or Campeachy Wood. | MN 

The Charudſers are, 

Tbe Flower bath a permanent Empalement, cut into 5; 
oval Segments, It hath «5 oval Petals, which are equal, 
and larger than the Empaiement, and 10 Awl- ſhaped Sta- 
mina, longer than the Petals, terminated by ſmall Sum- 
mits. Jn the Center is ſituated an oblong eval Germen, 
ſupporting a ſingle Style, crowned by a thick indented 
Stigma. The Germen becomes a compreſſed obtuſe Capſule, 
with one Cell, opening with tes Valves, containing 2 or 3 
oblong Kidney ſhaped Seeds. 

We have but one Species of this Genus, viz. 

HaMaTOxYLUM. Hort. Cliff. 160. Logwood. Lig- 
uum Campecbianum, ſpecies quedam. Slean. Cat. Jam. 
213. Campeachy Wood. 


This Tree grows naturally in the Bay of Campeachy,. 


at Hendurat, and other Parts of the Spaniſh W:/tl-Indies, 
where it riſes from 16 to 24 Feet high. The Stems 
are generally crooked, and very deformed, and ſeldom 
thicker than a Man's Thigh. The Branches come out 
on every Side ; they are crooked, irregular, and armed 
with ſtrong Thorns, and garniſhed with winged Leaves, 


compoſed of 3 or 4 Pair of Lobes, which are obtuſe, 


and indented at the Top. The Flowers come in a Ra- 
cemus from the Wings of the Leaves, ſtanding erect; 
they are of a pale yellowiſh Colour, with a purple Em- 
palement, * oa ſucceeded by flat oblong Pods, each 
containing two or three Kidney-ſhaped Sceds. | 
The Wood of this Tree is brought to Europe, where 
it is uſed for dying Purples, and 1 
ſo is a valuable Commodity; but the Spaniards, who 


claim a Right to the Poſſeſſion of thoſe Places where. 


— 


or the fineſt Blacks, 
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it naturally grows, are for excluding all other Coun- 
tries from cutting it, which has occaſioned many Diſ- 
putes with their Neighbours, but particularly with the 
4 this is to be hoped will ſoon be over, as there 
are ſome of the Planters in Jamaica, and the other 
Iſlands in America, belonging to the Crown of Great- 
Britain, who have propagated this Tree in ſo great 
Plenty, as to have Hopes of ſupplying the Demand for 


this Wood in Britain in a very few Years; for the 


Trees grow ſo fait there, as to be fit for Uſe in 10 or 
12 Years from Seed; and as they produce great Plenty 
of Seeds in the Britiſh Colonies, ſo thoſe Seeds ſcatter- 
ing about, the Plants come up in all the neighbouring 
Lands, therefore will ſoon be like an indigenous Plant of 
the Country. | 

Some of the Planters in Jamaica have incloſed their 
Eſtates with. Hedges formed of theſe Trees, which are 
very ſtrong and durable, but where the Hedges are cut, 
it will greatly retard the Growth of the Trees, ſo that 
thoſe who propoſe. to make.an Advantage by the Pro- 
pagation of the Wood, ſhould ſow the Seeds upon 
ſwampy. Lands, . which may be unfit for growing Sugar, 
and- permit all their Branches to remain, which will 
be of great Uſe. in augmenting the Bulk of their 
Stems ; and if, while. the Plants are young, they ate 
kept clean from Weeds, Sc. it will be of great Ad- 
vantage in promoting their Growth. I have been 
credibly informed by ſome of the Planters in Jamaica, 
that they have had ſome Plants of this Sort upward of 
10 Feet high in 3 Years, ſo that it requires but few 
Years to raiſe a Supply of. this Wood, ſufficient to an- 
ſwer all the Demands for it. | 

This Plant is preſerved in ſome curious Gardens in 
England, for Variety. The Seeds are frequently brought 
from America, which, if fteſh, readily grow when ſown: 
upon a good hot Bed; and if the Plants are kept in a 
moderate hot Bed, they will grow upwards of a Foot 
high the ſame Year, and, while the Plants are young, 
they are generally well furniſhed with Leaves, but at- 
terward they make but little Progreſs, and are frequently 
but thinly clothed with Leaves. Theſe Plants are very 
tender, ſo ſhould be conſtantly kept in the Bark Stove, 
where, if. they are duly watered, and the Stove kept in 
a good Degree of Heat, the Plants may be preſerved 
very well. There are ſome of theſe Plants now in 
England, upward of 6 Feet high, and as. thriving as 
thoſe in their native Soil. 

HALY CACABUM. See Phyfalis: 

HALICACABUS. PEREGRINA. See Cardioſ- 

mum. . | 

HALIMUS. See Atriplex: 

HALLERIA. Lin. Gen. Pl. 679. Caprifelium: Boerb. 
Ind. Alt. 2. p. 226. African Fly Honeyſuckle. | 

The Charaters are, 5 

The Flower bath a permanent Empalement of 1 Leaf, 
cut ints 3 Parts at the Top, the upper Segment being much 
broader than the ther. It bath 1 Petal of the grinning 
Kind. The Bottom | of the Tube is roundiſh. The Chaps 
are ſwollen and inflexed, the Brim is erec and oblique, cut 
into 4 Segments, the upper being longer than - the others, 
and is hunt, with an Indenture- at the Top, the 2 Side 
ones are ſborter, and pointed, the lower is very ſbort and 
acute. It bath 4. Stamina, which are briſtly, 2 Soy 
. 


* 
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langer than the other, terminated by twin Summits, In 
the. Bottom of the Tube is ſituated an v Germen, with a 
Style longer than the Stamina, crowned by a fingle Stigma. 
The Germen becomes a roundiſh Berry with tts Cells, each 
containing one bard Seed. ; 
We have but one Species of this Genus, viz. 
HarLERIA. Hort. Cliff. 323. This Plant has its 
Title from Dr. Haller, who was Profeſſor of Botany at 
Gattengen, in Germany. This is the Caprifolium Afri- 
canum folio pruni leviter ſerrato, flore ruberrimo, baced 
gra. Boerb. Ind. alt. 2. 226. African Fly Honeyſuckle 


with a Plum Leaf lightly ſawed, a very red Flower, and 


a black Berry 

The Engl/iþ Name which I have here added, has 
been given to this Plant by ſome Gardeners, who ob- 
ſerved that the Shape of the Flower had ſome Reſem- 


blance to that of the Upright, or Fly. Honeyſuckle, 
and for want of an Engliſb Name, gave this to it, or 
they might take it from the Latin Name; by which it 
was called by Dr. Boerbaave, who made it a Species of 


Honeyſuckle. | 
This Plant grows 6 or 8 Feet High, having a woody 
Stem, well furniſhed with Branches; theſe have oval 


| ſawed Leaves, placed oppoſite by Pairs, and continue 


green through the Year ; the Flowers come out ſingly, 
and are of a red Colour, but, being intermixed with 
the Leaves, are not ſeen unleſs they are looked after, for 


they grow ſcatteringly on the Branches; theſe come out 


in June, and the Seeds ripen in September, the Leaves 
are green in Winter, ſo the Plants make a Variety in the 
Green-houſe during that Seaſon. | 

It may be propagated by Cuttings, which, if planted 
in Pots filled with light Earth in the Spring, and plunged 
into a gentle hot Bed, will ſoon take Root; theſe Plants 
may be expoſed in Summer, and will require Plenty of 
Water in that Seaſon ; in Winter they muſt be houſed 
with Myrtles, and other hardy exotick Plants, which re- 
quire a large Share of Air in mild Weather. 

HAMAMELIS. Lin. Gen. Pl. 15 5. Trilopus. Mitch. 


Gen. 22. The Witch Hazel. 


The Charafers are, 15 
It is male and female in different Plants ; the male 


| Flowers. have a four-leaved Empalement, and 4 narrow 


Petals, neflexed;, they baue 4 narrow Stamina, ſhorter 
tban the Petals, terminated by horned reflexed Summits. 
Fhe female , Flowers bave a four-leaved Imoolucrum, in 
which are 4 Flowers; theſe have a four-leaved Empale- 
ment, coloured ; they bave 4 narrow Petals, reflexed, and 
4 NeHaria adbering to the Petals. In the Center is ſituaieu 
an oval hairy Germen, ſupporting 2 Styles, croauned b 
beaded Stigmas. The Germen berbmes an oval Capſule, 
ing in tbe Involucrum, baving 2 Cells, each containing 

1 bard oblong. ſmooth Seed. | * 
We have but one Species of this Genus in the Eng 
lib Gardens at preſent, viz, +. * \ 
Hamameriis, Flor. Virg! 1 The Witch Hazel. 
Piftachia Virginiana nigra, eoryli folfic. Pluk. Am. 296. 
k Virginia Piftachia wits Harel Leaves. 
This Plant grows naturally in North America, from 
whence the Seeds have been brought to Europe, and 


many of the Plants have been raiſed in the Engliſh Gar- 
— they are propagated for Sale by the Nur- 


ardeners. It hath a woody Stem, from 2 to 3 
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Feet high, ſending out many ſlender Branches, gar- 
niſhed with oval Leaves, indented on their Edges, hav- 
ing great Reſemblance to thoſe of the Hazel, placed 
alternately on the Branches; theſe fall away in Autumn, 
and when the Plants are deſtitute of Leaves, the Flowers 
come out in Cluſters from the Joints of the Branches ; 
theſe ſometimes appear the latter End of Oeober, and 
often not till December, but are not ſucceeded by Seeds 
in this Country. | 

As the Flowers of this Shrub make very little Appea- 
rance, it is only preſerved in the Gardens of the Curi- 
ous, for Variety. 

This is propagated by laying down the young Branches 
in Autumn, which will take Root in one Year, pro- 
vided they are duly watered in dry Weather ; but many 
of the Plants which are in the Gardens, have been 
produced from Seeds which came from America; theſe 
Seeds always remain a whole Year in the Ground, fo 
they ſhould be ſown in Pots which may be plunged into 
the Ground in a ſhady: Part of the Garden, where they 
may remain all the Summer, and require no other Care 
but. keep the Pots clean from Weeds, and in very dry 
Weather to water them now. and then ; in Autumn 
the Pots may be removed to a warmer Situation, 
and plunged into the Ground under a warm Hedge, 
and if the Winter ſhould prove very ſevere, they ſhould 
have ſome light Covering thrown over the Pots, which 
will ſecure the Seeds from being deſtroyed. In the 
Spring the Plants will come up, therefore as the Seaſon 

grows warm, the Pots may be removed where they 


may have the Morning Sun till Eleven o'Clock, and 


if they are duly. watered in dry Weather, the Plants 
will have made good Progreſs by Autumn, when they 
ſhould be tranſplanted, either into ſma}l Pots, or in a 
Nurſery Bed, where in one, or at moſt two Years Time, 
They will be ſtrong enough to plant where they are 
deſigned to remain ; they love a moiſt Soil, and a ſhady 
Situation. 

HARMALA. See Peganum. 

HAW THORN. Se Meſpilus. 
HAZ EL. See Corylus, 

HEDERA. Lin. Gen. Plant. Tourn. Inf. R. H. 612. 
Tab, 384. The Ivy Tree. | 

The Charadlers are, 

The Flowers are diſpoſed in Form of an Unbel, baving 
a ſmall Involucrum indented in many Parts. The Empale- 
ment is cut into 5 Parts, and fits upon the Germen. The 
Flower bath 5 oblong Petals, which ſpread open, whoſe 


Points are incurved ; they bave 5 Awl-ſhaped Stamina, 


terminated by profirate Summits, which are cut into 2 at 
their Baſe. The Germen, which is ſituated below» the 
Blower, ſuf ports a ſhort Style, crowned by a ſingle Stigma. 
The Germen becomes a globular Berry, with one Cell, in- 
cloſing 4 or 5 large Seeds, convex on one Side, and angular 
on the other. 2 | 

The proves are, ‚ 
. HD ENA faliis ovatis lobatiſpue. Fler. Lapp. i. 
Ivy with oval and lobed Leaves, Hedera arborea. C. B. P. 
305. Tree Ivy, and the Hedera communis major. J. B. 2. 
111. Great common Ivy. | 

2. Hzpera-folics quinatis, | ovatis, ferrutin Hort. 
Cliff. 74. Ivy with Leaves compoſed of 5 Lobes, which 
are ſawed. 


Vitis quinquefolia Canadonſſs ſcandens. Journ. 
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Inſt. 613. Climbing Canada Vine with 5 Leaves, com- 
monly called Virginia Creeper, 

The iſt Sort grows naturally in moſt Parts of Eng- 
land, where it meets with any neighbouring Support. 
The Stalks will faſten to it, and riſe to a very great 
Height, ſending out Roots on every Side, which get 
into the Joints of Walls, or the Bark of Trees, and 


thereby are ſupported; or if there is no Bupport near, 


the Stalks trail upon the Ground, and take Root all 


their Length, ſo that they cloſely cover the Surface, 


and are difficult to eradicate, for where any ſmall Parts 
of the Stalks are left, wy will ſoon ſpread and multi- 
ply. While theſe are fixed to any Support, or trail 
upon the Ground, their Stalks are ſlender and flexible, 
but when they have reached to the Top of their Sup- 

rt, they ſhorten and become woody, forming them- 


ſelves into large buſhy Heads, aud their Leaves are 
larger, more of an oval Shape, and not divided into 
Lobes like the lower Leaves, fo that it hath a different 


Appearance, which has occaſioned ſome to take them for 


diſtin Species. 
In the latter Part of the laſt Century, when it was 


the Faſhion to fill Gardens with all Sorts of ſheered E- 


vergreens, there were many of theſe Plants trained into 
round Heads, which were clipped into Balls, or in Form 
of a Cone; and as theſe were ſo hardy as not to be in- 
jured by Weather, and would grow in any Soil, they 
were then much eſteemed, but ſince that unnatural Taſte 
has been exploded, theſe Plants arc ſeldom admitted 
into Gardens, unleſs to cover Walls, or run over 
Grottos, c. for which Purpoſe there is no Plant fo 
well adapted. | 
There are two Varieties of this, one with Silver- 
ſtriped Leaves, and the other with yellowiſh Leaves on 
the Top of the Branches; theſe are preſerved in ſome 
Gardens for Variety. | Yet”. 
Theſe Plants are eaſily propagated by their trailin 
Branches, which ſend forth Roots their whole Length, 
which Branches, being cut off, and planted, will grow 
in almoſt any Soil or Situation, and may be trained up 
to Stems, or ſuffered to remain Climbers, to cover 
Walls, Pales, Sc. 2 
They may alſo be propagated by Seeds, which ſhould 
te ſown ſoon after they are ripe, which is in the Begin- 
ning of April; if theſe are kept moiſt, and ſhaded, they 
wilt grow the ſame Spring, otherwiſe they will remain 
a Year in the Ground, therefore few Perſons trouble 
themſelves to propagate the Plants in this Way, the other 
being much more expeditious, 1 | 
White the Stalks of this Plant trail, either on the 
Ground; or upon Walls, or other Support, they do not 
roduce any Flowers, which has occaſioned its being 
called ſterile, or barren Ivy ; but when the Branches get 
above their Support, they produce Flowers at the End 
of every Shoot ; theſe appear in Se tember, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by Berries, which turn black before they are 
ripe, and are formed into round Bunches, calted Carymbi, 


and from theſe the Epithet of Corymbus, fo frequently. 


uſed by Botaniſts, is taken. 


The Leaves of this Plant are frequenily applied to 


Iſſues to keep them ccol, and free from Inflammations z 
they are alſo uſed for curing of Scabs, Sores, and ſcald 


Heads, Mr.. Boyle, in his Uſefulneſs of Experimental 
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Philoſophy, commends a large Doſe of the full ripe Ber- 
ries, as a Remedy againſt the Plague ; but Schrader ſays, 
they purge upward and downward. The Gum of Ivy is 
cauſtick, but is recommended by ſome to take Spots and 
Freckles out of the Face. 

There is Mention made of another Species of Ivy, 
which is titled Hedera Poetica, by Caſpar Baubin; this 
grows in many of the Iſlands of the Archipelago, and 
8 yellow Berries; but as I have not ſeen this 

lant, I cannot determine if it is a diſtin& Species. Dr. 
Linneus ſuppoſes it to be only a Variety, though he has 
not ſeen the Plant; but Tournefert, who gathered it in 
the Levant, puts it down as a different Sort. 

The 2d Sort grows naturally in all the Northern Parts 
of America; it was firſt brought to Europe, from Ca- 
nada, and has been long cultivated in the Engliſh Gar- 
dens, chiefly to plant againſt Walls, or high Buildings 
to cover them, which theſe Plants will doin a ſhort 
Time, for they will ſhoot almoſt 20 Feet in one Year, 
and will mount up to the Top of the higheſt Building; 
but as the Leaves fall off in Autumn, the Plants make 
but an, indifferent Appearance in Winter, and as it is 
late before they come out in the Spring, they are not 
much eſteemed, unleſs for fuch Situations, where better 
Things will not thrive, for this Plant will thrive in the 
Midſt of London, and is not injured by the Smoke or the 
Cloſeneſs of the Air. The Falke of theſe Plants put 
out Roots, which faſten themſelves into the Joints of the 
Walls, whereby they are ſupported. 

This may be propagated by Cuttings, which if plant- 
ed in Autumn on a ſhady Border, will take Root, and 
by the following Autumn will be fit to plant where they 
are deſigned to remain. 1 
HEDERATERRESTRIS. See Glechoma, 
HEDGES. Hedges are either planted to make 
Fences round Incloſures, or to part off and divide the 
ſeveral Parts of a Garden; when they are deſigned as 
outward Fences, they are planted either with Hawthorn, 
Crabs, or Black Thorn, which is the Sloe ; but thoſe 
Hedges which are planted in Gardens, either to ſurround 
Wilderneſs Quarters, or to ſcreen the other Parts of a 
Garden from Sight, are planted with various Sorts. of 
Plants, according to the Fancy of the Owner, ſome 
preferring ever-green Hedges, in which Caſe the Holly 
is beſt, nex the Yew, then Laurel, Laurullinus, Phil- 
lyrea, &c. Others, who make Choice of the deciduous 

Janis, prefer the Beech and Hornbeam, Engliſh Elm, 
or the Alder, to any other ;. I ſhall ficit treat of thoſe 

edges which are planted for ouiſide Fences, and after» 
ward briefly touch on the other. 

Theſe „kee are moſt commonly made of Quick, 
yet it will be proper, before plaming, to conſider the 
Nature of the Land, and what Sorts of Plants will 
thrive beſt in that Soil, whether it be Clay, Gravel, 
Sand, Ec. likewiſe what the Soil is from whence the 
Plants arg to be taken, for if the Land they are taken 
from is better than that in which they ate to be planted, 
it will be more diſficult to get them to grow. Az 
for the Size, the Seis ought to be about the Bigreſs 
of a Gooſe Quill, and cut within about 4 or 5 
Inches of the Ground, they ſhould be freſh taken 
up, ſtrait, ſmooth, and well rooted. Thuſe Plant; 


which are raiſed in the Nurſery are to be preferred + 
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all IV. and if raiſed on a Spot near the Place it will 
de beſt. 78 2 

— If the Hedge has a Ditch, it ſhould be 
made fix Feet wide at Top, and one Foot and a Halt 
at Bottom, and 3 Feet deep, that each Side may have a 
proper Slope ; for when the Banks are made too up- 
right, they are very ſubje& to fall down after every 
Froſt, or hard Rain; beſides if the Ditches are made 
narrower, they are ſoon choked up in Autumn by the 
falling Leaves, and the Growth of Weeds, nor are 
they a ſufficient Fence to the Hedge againft Cattle, 

Thirdly, If the Bank be without a Ditch, the Sets 
ſhould be ſet in 2 Rows, almoſt perpendicular, at 
the Diſtance of a Foot from each other, in the quin- 
cunx Order, ſo that in Effect they will be but 6 Inches 
- alunder. bo e 

Fourthly, the Turf is to be laid with the Graſs Side 
downwards, on that Side of the Ditch the Bank is de- 
ſigned to be made, and ſome of the beſt Mould ſhould 
be laid upon it to bed the Quick; then the Quick is to 
be laid upon it, a Foot aſunder, ſo that the End of it 
may be inclining upwards. ca | 

Fifthly, When the firſt Row of Quick is laid, it 
muſt be covered with Mould, 'and'the Turf laid upon it, 
as before, and ſome' Mould upon it, ſo that when the 
Bank is a Foot high, you may lay another Row of Sets 
againſt the Spaces of the lower Tack, and cover them 
as the former was done, ind the Bank is to be topped 
with the Bottom of the Ditch, and a dry or dead Hedge 
laid on the other Side, to defend the under Plantation 
from the Cattle. * . 3 — | 

In making theſe dead Hedges, there ſhould es 
driven into the looſe Earth, at about 2 Feet 10 a Half 
Diſtance, ſo low as to reach the firm Ground.” _ 

Oak Stakes are accounted the beſt, and Black Thorn 


and Sallow the next; then let the ſmall Buſhes be laid 


at Bottom, but not too thick, for that will cauſe the 
Buſhes to rot, but the upper Part of the Hedge ſhould 
de laid with long Buſhes to bind the Stakes in with, 
by interweaving them,” $320 e 
And, in order to render the Hedge yet ſtronger, you 
may edder it (as it is calſed,) i. e. bind the Top of the 
Stakes in with ſome ſmall long Poles, or Sticks, on each 
Side, and when the Eddering is finiſhed, drive the Stakes 
anew, becauſe waving the Hedge and Eddering is apt to 


looſen the Stakes. 


The Quick muſt be kept conſtantly weeded, and ſe- 
cured from being cropped by Cattle, and in February it 
will be proper to cut it within an Inch of the Ground, 
which will cauſe it to ſhoot ſtrong, and help it much 
in the Growth. oy e phe e heros 

When a Hedge is of about 8 or g Years Growth, it 
will be proper to plaſh it ; the beſt Time for this Work 
is either in October or February. „ 
When a Hedge is grown old, i. e. of about 20 or 30 
Vears Growth, and there are in it old Stubs, as well as 
new Shoots, the old Stubs ſhould be cut ſloping off with- 


in 2 or 3 Inches of the Ground, and the beſt and longeſt 


of the middle Size ſhould be left to lay down, and fome' 
of the ſtrongeſt, at the Height of 5 or 6 Feet, accord- 
ing as you defign the Height of the Hedge to be, may 
be left to ſerve inſtead of Stakes, and freſh Stakes ſhould 


Bank. 
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be put in thoſe Places where they are wanting; the 
Hedge ſhould be thinned, fo as to leave on the Stubs 
only ſuch Shoots as are deſigned to be of Uſe, that 
there may be Room leſt to put a Spade in between them; 


the Ditch alſo ſhould be cleanſed, and each Side of the 


Slope kept as in a new Ditch; and where the Earth is 
waſhed from the Roots of the Quick, or is hollow, face 
it anew with ſo much of the firſt Spit of Earth that is 


dug out of the Ditch, as there is Occaſion for, and lay 


what is dug out at the ſecond Spit, on the Top of the 
Bank, for if it be laid on the Side, or Face of the Bank, 
it will ſlip into the Ditch again when Wet* comes, and 
take a great Deal of the Bank along with it. 

In plaſhing Quicks, there are two Extremes to be a- 
voided; the firſt is, laying it too low, and too thick; 
becauſe it makes the Sap run all into the Shoots, and 
leaves the Plaſhes without Nouriſhment, which, with 
the Thickneſs of the Hedge, kills them. 

_ Secondly, It muſt not be laid too high, becauſe this 
'draws all the Sap into the Plaſhes, and ſo cauſes but 
ſmall Shoots at the Bottom, and makes the Hedge fo 
thin, that it will neither hinder the Cattle from going 
through, nor from cropping it. | 
M hen the Shoot that is deſigned to he plaſhed is bent, 
pre it a fmall Cut with a Bill, half through, ſloping a 
little downwards, and then weave it about the Stakes, 
and trim off the ſmall ſuperfluous Branches that ſtraggle 
out too far on both Sides of the Hedges. 

If the Stubs are very old, cut them quite down, and 
ſecure them with good dead Hedges on both Sides, till 
the young Shoots are got up tall enough to plaſh, and 
plant new Sets in the void Spaces. 1 
im making a Hedge, if it be ſet with Crab, or Ap- 
ple Stocks, it will be proper 10 leave one ſtanding 
uncut up at 1 30 or 40 Feet, on both Sides 
the Hedge, if the Ground be your own ; which being 
done, they may be fo ordered, by pruning or ſtaking, 
that one may lean into one Ground, and . other into 


another, Oc, | ie n e re | 
Theſe Stocks ſhould be pruned up every. Year, till 
they are brought out of the Reach of the Cattle, and 
then they may be grafted with the Red Streak, Gennet- 
moil, or what other Fruit you pleaſe. . 

If the Stocks be of Apple Kernels, they may ſtand 
ungrafted, and they will yield very good Cyder Fruit, 
but then ſuch Stocks as are not grafted, will be longer 
before they bear; and alſo, when you do graft, you 
may be certain of your Kind; but if you find a very 
natural Stock, which by Leaf, Shoot, and Bud, ap- 
pears likely, you may try it, and ſo you may have a 
new fine Fruit, and if you do not like it you may graft 
it when you pleaſe. Sg nate 

As for the reſt of the Hedge, when it has ſhot 4 or 5 
Years, you may lay it to make a Fence with, for doing 
which, take the following Directions: * 

Firſt, At every Laying to lay down ſome old Plaſhes ; 
or, if the Hedge be thin, young ones; but they muſt 
be fo laid, as to point with their Ends to, the Ditch Side 


of the Bank, the Ends being kept low on the Bank; 


by being ſo ordered, they will the better thicken the 
ttom of the Hedge, and keep up the Earth of the 
"Secondly, To heighten the Batik every Time you lay 
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Farth on it, ſo as to cover the Layers, all but the Ends, 
this Earth will very much help the Quick ; and by 
heightening the Banks, and deepening the Ditch, you 
will render the Fence the better. 

Thirdly, not to cut the Plaſhes too much, but juſt ſo 
as they may bend down well, not to lay them too up- 
right, as ſome do, but to lay them near to a Level; and 
by ſo doing, the Sap will the better break out at ſeveral 
Places, and not run ſo much to the Ends, as it will when 
they lie much upon the Slope. | 

If you have much Wood to ſpare, you may cut up 
great Part of thoſe that grow near the Ditch, but then 
you ought to hang the Bank with Buſhes, to prevent 
Cattle from cropping them the firſt Year ; theſe will 
ſhoot ſtrong, ſecure the Hedge, keep up the Bank, and 
thicken the Bottom of the Hedge. | | 


Fourthly, Take Care to lay the Hedge pretty thick, 


and turn the Beard on the Ditch Side, but you muſt not 
let the Beard hang uncut (though it makes a good Shew 
at the firſt making), but you muſt cut off all the ſtragg- 
ling Boughs within half a Foot of the Hedge on both 
Sides, and theſe will cauſe it to ſhoot ſtrong at theſe 
Places, and make the Hedge much the thicker. | 
Fifthly, If the Bank be high, make the Hedge fo 
low, that it may juſt ſerve for a. Fence the firſt Year, 


for it will ſoon grow higher, and the lower the Hedge 


is made, the better the Quick will grow, and alſo the. 
thicker at the Bottom; but Care muſt be taken to pre- 
ſerve it from Cattle on the Field Side for the two firſt. 
Years'tBat it is made. autre 
Sixthly, if you would have 2 good Hedge, or Fence, 
you ſhould new lay it once in 14 or 15 Years, and con- 
ſtaruly root out Elder, Travellers Joy (which ſorne call 
Bull- bine), Bryony, Oc. and do not leave too m 
high Standards, or Pollards in it, though the Elm is 
one of the beſt, alſo no dead Wood is to be left in the 
Bottom of the Hedges, for that will choke the Quick; 
but if there be a Gap, the dead Hedge ſhould be made 
at a Diſtance. | 
The Crab is alſo frequently planted for Hedges, and 
if the Plants are raiſed from the Kernels of the ſmall 
wild Crab, they are much to be preferred to thoſe raiſed 
from the Kernels of all Sorts of Apples without Di- 
ſtinction, becauſe the Plants of the true ſmall Crab ne- 
ver ſhoot ſo ſtrong as thoſe of the Apples, ſo may be 
better kept within the proper Compaſs of a Hedge, and 
as they have generally more Thorns upon them, they 
are better guarded againſt Cattle, Ic. than the other; 
beſides, the Plants of the Crab will grow more equal 
than thoſe raiſed from the Kernels of various Kinds of 
Apples, for theſe always produce a Variety of Plants, 
which differ from each other in their Manner of Growth, 
as much as in the Size and Flavour of their Fruits, fo 
that Hedges made of theſe will not appear ſo well, nor 
can be ſo well managed as the other. vv 140404 
Some Perſons intermix Crab with the White Thorn 
in their Hedges, but this is not a good Method ; for the 
Plants of the Crab will grow much ſtronger than thoſe 
of the White Thorn, ſo that the Hedge will not be 
of equal Growth, which is not near ſo beautiful, or 
uſeful, as when the Plants of a Hedge keep Pace in their 
Growth. _ 
The Black Thorn, or Sloe, is alſo frequently planted 
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for Hedges, and is a ſtrong durable Plant for that Pur- 
poſe, eſpecially as it is ſo ſtrongly armed with Thorns, 
that Catile ſeldom care to brouze upon it; but where 
this is planted, the beſt Way is to raiſe the Plants from 
the Stones of the Fruit; for all thoſe taken from the 
Roots of old Trees, ſpawn, and put out Suckers in ſuch 
Plenty from their Roots, as to ſpread over, and fill the 
neighbouring Ground to a conſiderable Diſtance on each 
Side of the Hedge; and this Plenty of Suckers drawing 
away the Nouriſhment from the old Plants of the 
Hedge, they never grow ſo well as where there are few 
or no Suckers produced, which thoſe Plants which are 
propagated from the Stones ſend not forth, or at leaſt 
but ſparingly, theretore may with little Trouble be kept 
clear of them. The belt Method of raiſing theſe 
Hedges is, to ſow the Stones in the Place where the 
Hedge is intended (where it can be cenveniently done), 
for then the Plants will make a much greater — 
than if tranſplanted; but the Objection to this Method 
will ariſe from the Difficulty of ſecuring the young 
Plants from the Cattle; but this can have little Force, 
when it muſt be conſidered, that if the Hedge is plant- 
ed, it muſt be fenced for ſome Years, to prevent the 
Cattle from deſtroying it ; therefore the ſame Fence 
will do for it when ſown, nor will this require a Fence 
much longer than the other. For the Plants which ſtand 
unremoved, will make a better Fence in 7 Years, than 
that which is planted, tho' the Plants ſhould be of 3 or 
4 Years Growth when planted; which is, what I have 
ſeen 2 or 3 Times, where the Experiment has been 
tried. The Stones of this Fruit ſhould be ſown early in 
January, if the Weather will permit, but when they 
are kept out of the Ground longer, it will be proper to 
mix'them with Sand, and keep them in a cool Place. 
The Buſhes of the Black Thorn are by much the beſt 
of any, for dead Hedges, — — longer Duration, 
and having many Thorns, neither the Cattle nor the 
Hedge-breakers, will care to meddle with them; theſe 
Buſhes are alſo, the beſt to be uſed for under Ground 
Drains, for draining Land ; for they will remain ſound 
a long Time, when the Air is excluded from them. 
The Holly is ſometimes planted for Hedges, and is a 
very durable ſtrong Fence, but where it is expoſed, 
there will be great Difficulty to prevent its being de- 
ſtroyed, otherwiſe it is by far the moſt beautiful Plant, 
and being an Evergreen, will afford much better Shelter 
to Cattle, in Winter, than any other Sort of Hedge, 
and the Leaves being armed with Thorns, the Cattle 
will not care to brouze upon it. Another Objection to 
this Plant is the flow Growth, fo that Hedges planted 
with this Plant, require to be fenced a much longer 
Time than moſt others. This is a Reaſon which muſt 
be admitted, to prevent this being generally praQtiſed; 
but in ſuch Grounds as lie contiguous to, or in Sight of 
Gentlemens Houſes, theſe Sort of Hedges will have an 
exceeding good Effect, eſpecially when they are well 
kept, as they will appear beautiful at all Seaſons of the 
Year; and in the Spring of the Yeat, when the ſharp 
Winds render it unpleaſant to walk abroad in expoſed 


Places, theſe Hedges will afford good Shelter, as they 
vill effectually 


off the cold Winds, if they are 
kept cloſe and thick. The ſureſt Method of raiſing 
theſe Hedges is, by ſowing the Berries in the Place 
43 2 where 
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where they are to ſtand, but theſe Berries ſhou!d be bu- 
ried in the Ground one Year before they are ſown, by 
which Method they will be prepated to grow the fol- 
lowing Spring. The Way of doing this is, to gather 
the Berries about Chriſimas (which is the Time 3 are 
uſually ripe), and put them into large Flower Pots, 
mixing ſome Sand with them, then dig Holes in the 
Ground, into which the Pots muſt be ſunk, covering 
them over with Earth about ten Inches thick; in this 
Place they may remain till the following Oflober, when 
they ſhou'd be taken up, and ſown in the Place where 
the Hedge is intended. The Ground from this Hedge 
ſhould be well trenched, and cleared from the Roots of 
all bad Weeds, Buſhes, Trees, Sc. Then two Drills 
ſhould be made at about a Foot Diſtance from each 
other, and about two Inches deep, into which the Seeds 
ſhould be ſcattered: pretty loſe, leſt ſome ſhould fail; 


for it is better to have too many Plants come up, than 


10 want. The Reaſon of my adviſing two Drills is, that 
the Hedge may be thick to the Bottom, which in a 
lingle Row rarely happens, eſpecially if there is not 
great Care taken of them in- the Beginning. When 


the Plants come up, they muſt be carefully weeded ; 


for if the Weeds are permitted to'grow among them,' 
they will ſoon deſtroy them; or weaken them ſo much, 
that they will not recover their Strength in a long Time. 
This ſhould be conſtantly obſerved by every Perſon who 
is deſirous to have good Hedges of either Sort; for 
when the Weeds are ſuffered to grow near the Plants, 
they will not only rob them of a great Part of their 
Nouriſhment, but alſo prevent their putting out Shoots 
near the Ground, which will occafion the Bottom of 
the Hedge to be thin and naked.” | 


When theſe Holly Hedges are deſigned to be kept 


very neat, they ſhould be ſheered twice a Year, in May 
and Augu/?, but if they are only deſigned as Fences, 
they need not be ſheeted oftener than once a Year, 
which ſhould be about the latter End of June, or Be- 
ginning of July, and if this be well performed, the 
Hedges may be kept nw beautiful, 5 | 

The Fences made to ſecure theſe Hedges from Cattle 
while they are young, ſhould be contrived to admit as 
much free Air as poſſible, which is abſolutely neceſſary 
for the Growth of the Plants; for when they are 
crowded on each Side with dead Hedges, the Plants ſel- 
dom thrive well. The beſt Sort of Fences for this Pur- 
poſe, ate thoſe made with Poſts and Rails, or inftead of 
Rails, three Ropes drawn from Poſt to Poſt, and Holes 
made in the Poſts to draw the Ropes through; this is 
the cheapeſt Fence of this Kind, and will appear very 
handſome; 'but if Sheep are not admitted into the 
Fields, there will be Occaſion for two Ropes only, 
which will be enough to keep off larger Cattle, and if 
the Ropes are painted over with a Compoſition of melt- 
ed Pitch, brown 2 Colour, and Oil, mixed well 
together, they will laſt ſound ſeveral Years; and theſe 
Sort of Fences never obſtruct the Air, and the Place, 
at the ſame Time being open to View, the Weeds 
will be better diſcovered than when the Fences are cloſe. 
In the latter Caſe, the Hedges are ſometimes ſuffered to 
be over-run with Weeds, by their being excluded from 
the Sight, ſo are frequently forgotten, eſpecially in moiſt 

Weather, when the Weeds grow more luxuriant. 
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There are ſome Perſons who intermix Holly with the * 


White Thorn, in making their Hedges, which, if right- 
ly managed, will have a good Effe&, eſpecially when 
young; but when this is practiſed, the Holly ſhould be 
planted fo near, that the Hedge may be entirely formed 
of it as it grows up, when the White Thorn ſhould be 
quite roote{ out; for as theſe advance, they will not 
keep Pace in their Growth, ſo will not appear beautiful 
when inter mixed. | 

When a Hedge of Holly is intended to be made by 
Plants, the Ground ſhonld be well trenched, as was be- 
fore adviſed for the Seeds, and (unleſs the Ground be 
very wet) the Plants ſet in Ofober, but, in wet Ground, 
March is preferable. The Plants ſhould not be taken 
from a better Soil than that in which they are to be 
ee for when it ſo happens, the Plants ate much 
onger before they recover this Change, than thoſe 
taken from a leaner Soil. If the Plants have been be- 
fore removed two or three Times, they will have better 
Roots, and will be in leſs Danger of miſcarrying, be- 
cauſe E be removed with Balls of Earth to their 
Roots. When the Froſt comes on, if ſome Mulch be 
laid on the Ground near the Roots of the Plants, it will 
prevent the tender Fibres, which may then have been 


put out, from being deſtroyed by the Cold. I would 


never adviſe the planting Hedges with Holly Plants, of 
above 5 or 6 Years Growth, from the Berries; for 
when they are older, if they take to grow, they are 
longer before they form a good Hedge, than Plants 
much 22 and if they have been twice befo 
tranſplanted, they will more certainly grow. 

I ſhall-next treat of Hedges for Ornament in Gar- 


dens: Theſe are ſometimes planted with Ever-greens, 


2 if they are not intended to grow very high; in 
which Caſe, they are planted with deciduous Trees. 
Ever-green Hedges are planted with Holly, Yew, Lau- 
rel, Lauruſtinus, Phillyrea, Alaternus, ever-green Oak, 
and ſome others of leſs Note. Ihe Holly is preferable 
to any other, for the Reaſons before given. Next to 
this, moſt People prefer the Yew, on Account of its 
growing ſo very cloſe ; for when theſe Hedges are well 
ept, they will be ſo thick that a Bird cannot get 
through them ; but the dead Colour of the Yew, ren- 
ders theſe Hedges leſs agreeable. The Laurel is one of 
the moſt beautitul Greens of any of the ever-green 
Trees, but then it ſhoots ſo luxuriant, as to render it 
difficult to keep the Hedges planted with it, in tolerable 
Shape; beſides, the Leaves being very large, if the 
Hedge is clipped with - Sheers, the Leaves will be cut 
through, which gives them a bad Appearance ; there- 
fore where there are Hedges of this Kind, it will be the 
beſt Way to prune them with a Knife, cutting-the Shoots 
juſt down toa Leaf, And although by this Method the 

edge cannot be rendered fo even as when cut with 
Sheers, yet it will have a much better Appearance than 


that of moſt of the Leaves being cut through and 


ſtubbed, in the Manner they muſt be when ſheered. 
The Lauruſtinus is alſo a very fine Plant for this Pur- 


-poſe, but the ſame Objection is to be made to this as 


hath been to the Laurel ; and as one of the great Beau- 
ties of this Plant is in its Flowers, which are produced 
in the Winter and Spring, ſo when theſe are ſheered, 
the Flowers are generally cut off, by which their Beauty 
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is loſt, Nor can this be avoided, where the Hedge is 
to be kept in cloſe Order, therefore this Plant is not ſo 
proper tor the Purpoſe ; but in Places where Walls or 
other Fences are deſigned to be hid, there is not any 
Plant, better adapted than this, provided it is rightly ma- 
naged ; for the Branches are flender and pliable, ſo may 
be trained up cloſe to the Fence, whereby it may be en- 
tirely covered; and if, inſtead of clipping theſe with 
Sheers, they are pruned with a Knife, they may be fo 
managed, as to have them full of Flowers from the 
Ground upward. This may be effected by pruning 
them in April, when the Flowers are going off, cutting 
out thoſe Shoots that have flowered, or project too far 
from the Fence; always cutting cloſe to the Leaf, that 
no Stubs may be left ; but thoſe new Shoots of the ſame 
Spring muſt by no Means be ſhortened, becauſe the 
Flowers are always produced at the Extremity of the 
Shoots of the ſame Lear; therefore when theſe are 
topped, as they muſt be by ſheering, there can be few 
or no Flowers upon theſe Plants, except toward the 
Top, where the Sheers have not paſſed. By this Me- 


thod of Knife Pruning, the Leaves will alfo be preſerved 


entire, and the Hedge may always be kept enough 


within Compaſs ; and ſo thick, as fully to "anſwer the. 


Purpoſe of covering the Fence; and by the Shoots 
growing a little irregular, it will make a much better 
Appearance than any ſhorn Hedge whatever. 
The ſmall leaved and the rough leaved Lauruſtinus 
are the beſt Sorts for this Purpoſe, becauſe their 
Branches grow cloſer together than thoſe of the ſhining 
lea ved; they are alſo more hardy, and flower much better 
than the other, when growing in the open Air. a 

The True Phillyrea is the next beſt Plant for Hedges; 
it is by the Gardeners called the True Phillyrea, to di- 
ſRinguitſh it from the Alaternus, which they ſimply call. 
the Phillyrea. The Branches of this are ſtrong, the 
Leaves pretty large, and of a ſtrong green Colour. And 
as this isa Plant of middling Growth, the Hedges planted 
with this may be led up to the Height of 10 or 12 Feet; 
and if theſe Hedges are kept narrow at the Top, that 
there may not be too much Width for the Snow to lodge 
on them, they may be rendered very cloſe and thick; 
and being a very good green, will make a fine Appear- 
ance. , 

The Alaternus was formerly much more cultivated 
in the Engliſh Gardens, than at preſent. This was of- 
ten planted to form Hedges, but the Branches are too 
pliant for this Purpoſe, being: frequently diſplaced by 
firong Winds, which render ' theſe Hedges unſightly ; 
they alſo ſhoot very irregular and thin, fo that the Mid- 
dle of the Hedge is frequently open and wide, and only 
the Sides of them can be kept tolerably cloſe, and that 
muſt be by often clipping them. If we add to this, their 
being frequently laid or broken down by Snow in the 
Winter, it muſt be deemed an improper Plant for this 
Purpoſe. ' " 

The Hex, or ever-green Oak, is atſo ptanted' for 
Hedges; and where theſe are deſigned to grow pretty 
tall, it is a fit Plant for the Purpoſe ; becauſe it is a 
Plant of large Growth, eſpecially the Sort moſt common 
in England; for thereare two Sorts of them which grow 
in the South of France and Italy, that are of much hum- 
bler Growth, ſo are better adapted to this Purpoſe, 
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eſpecially where the Hedge is not intended to be high, 


but theſe are not at preſent common here. When theſe 
Hedges are planted very young, and kept cloſe trained 
from the Beginning, they may be very cloſe from the 
Ground to the Height of 20 Feet or more; but theſe 
muſt always be kept narrower at the Top than below, 
that there may not too much Snow lodge upon them in 
the Winter, which is apt to break and diſplace the 
g whereby the Hedges will be rendered un- 
ightly. 5 

There are alſo ſome Perſons who have planted the 
Pyracantha, or ever-green Thorn, Juniper, Bor, Cedar 
of Virginia, Bay, Fe. as alſo the Halimus, or Sea Purſ- 
lane, and the Furz, Roſemary, and ſeveral other Plants 
for Hedges; but the five Sorts firſt mentioned having 
very pliant Branches, which require to be ſupported, 
and the three laſt being often deſtroyed by ſevere Froſt, 
renders them unfit for this Purpoſe; nor are there other 
Sorts of ever-green Plants in the Engliſh Gardens, ſo 
well adapted for Hedges, as thoſe before-mentioned. 

The deciduous Trees, uſually planted to form Hedges 
in Gardens, are the following Sorts. 

The Hornbeam is much eſteemed for this. Purpoſe, 
eſpecially where they are not required to he very high, 
or not wanted to grow very faſt; for this Plant, while 
young, doth not make ſo great Progreſs as many others; 
bur as it is ſlower of Growth, the Hedges may be kept 
neat with leſs Trouble than moſt other Plants will re- 
quire; and the Branches naturally growing very cloſe, 
they will make one of the cloſeſt Hege, of all the deci- 
duous Trees; but as the Leaves of this Tree contirfue- 
upon the Branches all the Wimer, and until the Buds- 
in the Spring force them off, they have a bad Appear- 
ance during the Winter Seafon. _ | 

The Beech is alſo a very proper Tree for this Pur- 
poſe, having the ſame good Qualities as the Hornbeam ; 
but the Leaves of this continue late in Winter upon the: 
Branches, when they will have x bad Appearance; be- 
ſides, the Litter which is occaſioned' by their Leaves 
gradually falling moſt Part of the Winter, prevents the 
Garden from being made clean a great while longer, 
than if there are none of theſe Trees planted. | 

The ſmall leaved'Englifh Elm, is alſo a proper Tree 
for tall Hedges; if theſe are planted young, and kept 
cloſely clipped from their firſt ſetting out, the Hedges. 
may be trained up to the Height of 30 or 40 Feet, and 
be very cloſe and thick the whole Height. But when 
theſe Trees ate planted for this Purpoſe, they ſhould. 
not be crowded fo cloſe together as they uſually are; by 
which Method, when the Trees have ſtood fome Years, 
if they have thriven well, their Stems agproach fo near 
each other, that few Branches can be maintained below, 
whereby the Bottom of the Hedge will be naked;. 
therefore they ſhould. not be planted cloſer together than 
7 or 8 Feet, or if they are 10 Feet it will be ſtill better. 
And although. at this Diſtance they will not form a cloſe 
Hedge ſo ſoon as when the Trees are planted together, 
yet they will in a few Years recompenſe for that, by 
their growing much cloſer and better from the Ground. 
upward. | g 

The Dutch Elm was formerly in great Eſteem for 
Hedges, being quick of Growth, and thriving in ſuch 
Soils as the Engliſb Elm would not grow ; but the 

wretched 
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wre'ched Appearance which theſe Hedges made, aſter 
they had been growing ſome Years, very juſtly occaſi- 
one] their being almoſt univerſally rooted. out of Gar- 
dens, for a more abominable Plant was never introduced 
into Gardens than this. | 

The Lime Tree hath alſo been recommended for 
Hedges, and in ſome of the old Gardens there were 
many planted with this Tree, which, for a few Years 
aſter planting, made a tolerable Appearance, eſpecially 
when they grew on a moiſt Soil; but after they had 
ſtood ſome Years, they grew very thin at Bottom, and 
by being ſheered at Top, they were rendered very ſtubby 
and unſightly, their Leaves growing very thinly on the 
Branches, frequently turning of a black diſagreeable Co- 
lour, and falling off very ſoon in the Autumn, and ſome- 
times in the Summer in dry Seaſons, ſo that few Per- 
ſons make Uſe of them at preſent for this Purpoſe : Nor 
mould any of the very ſtrong ſhooting Trees be applied 
to this Uſe; for the more they are cut, the ſtronger 
they will ſhoot, and of Courſe will appear very un- 
ſeghily; beſides, often cutting theſe Hedges occaſions 
great Trouble and Expence, and frequent Litters in the 
Garden. 3 | | 

The Alder is frequently planted for Hedges, and 
where the Soil is moiſt, there is not any of the deciduous 
Trees equal to it for this Purpoſe ; for the Leaves are 
of a lively green, continuing freſh till late in the Au- 
tumn; and when they decay, their Litter is ſoon over, 
fer they all drop in a ſhort Time. | 

There are, beſides the Trees before-mentioned, many 
of the flowering Shrubs which have been planted to form 
Hedges; ſuch as Roſes, Honeyſuckles, Sweetbriar, Cc. 
but theſe do not make a good Appearance, being more 
difficult to train; and if they are cut to keep them 
within Compaſs, their Flowers, which are their greateſt 
- pony, will be entirely deſtroyed. But as theſe are 

but of low Growth, they are not proper to plant where 
the Hedges are to be of any Height. 

Although I have given theſe full Directions for plant- 
ing and ordering, thefe Hedges for the Pleaſure Garden, 
yet Iam far from recommending them as ornamental or 
uſeful. But as there are Numbers of Perſons who may 
differ from me in their Opinion, and therefore might 
think it a Deficiency in my Book, had I not given theſe 
Inſtructions; to avoid their Reproach, I have inſerted as 
much as I think will be neceſſary, for obtaining theſe 
Hedges, where-ever they are deſired, and at a leſs Ex- 
pence than the late Method of planting them hath been 
generally attended with; where it is not uncommon td 
fee four Times the Number of Trees planted, in theſe 
Hedges as would have been neceſſary, or that can re- 
main long cloſe together with any Beauty. But moſt 

People who plant, are in too great a Hurry to have their 
Gardens filled; and therefore frequently plant ſo cloſe, 
ch t in 3 or 4 Years (if their Trees thrive) three Fourths 
of them will require to be taken away again, to make 
Room for thoſe left, to grow; and there are not wanting 
Perſons, ready enough to encourage this Practice, ſince 
their own Intereſt is thereby promoted. 

The Taſte in Gardening having been greatly altered 
of late Years for the better, thele clipped: Hedges have 
been almoſt excluded; aud it is to be hoped, that a 
little Time will entirely baniſh them out of the ZngiſÞ 
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Gardens, as it has already done by the ſhorn Ever- 
greens, which a few Years ſince were eſteemed the 
greateſt Beauties of Gardens. The latter was intro- 
duced by the Dutch Gardeners, and that of tall Hedges 
with Treillage Work, was in Imitation of the French 
Gardens; in ſome of which, the Expence of the Iron 
Treillage, to ſupport the Trees which compoſed their 
Cabinets, Pavilions, 8 

I have been informed, this Work, in one Garden, has 
colt above 20000 Crowns; and this only to train up 
Trees into the diſtorted Shape of Pilaſters, Niches, Cor- 
nices, Pediments, Sc. when, at the ſame Time, theſe 
can no longer retain the Forms intended, than they are 
kept cloſely ſnorn into them; for no ſooner do the Trees 
begin to make freſh Shoots, but the whole Frame is al- 
tered; and inſtead of carrying the fine finiſhed, Appear- 
ance of a regular Piece of Architecture, it. is grown into 
a rude unpoliſhed, Form. This expenſive Sort of Work 
never made much Progreſs in England, but that Part of 
the French Taſte, in ſurrounding all the ſeveral Diviſions 
of Gardens with tall clipped Hedges, making great Al- 
leys, forming the Walks into Stars, and the like ſtiff 
Performances, have too much obtained for ſome Years 


paſt in England; and the taller theſe clipped Hedges 


were, the more they were admired; though many 
Times they ſhut out from the View the Sight of ſome 
of the nobleſt Oaks, and other Timber Trees, growing 


in the ters; which are infinitely more pleaſing to a 


Perſon of true Taſte, than all the ridiculous Forms it is 
poſſible for Trees to be framed in by Art. Beſides, when 
the Expence of keeping theſe Hedges, together with the 
great Litter they occaſion when clipped, is conſidered, 
theſe, added to many other Reaſons which might be 
given, are ſufficient to exclude them out of Gardens ; 
where they can never be eſteemed neceſſary, but to ſhut 
out from the View the Sight of worſe Objects. 

HED YPNOIS. See H, oſeris. | 

HEDYSARUM. Lin. Cen. Pl. 793. Tourn. Inſt. R. 
H. 401. Tab, 225. French Honeyſuckle. 

The Charatters are, 

The Flower bath a permanent Empalement of 1 Leaf, 
cut into 5 Segments at the Top. It is of the Butterfly Kind, 
having an oblong compreſſed Standard, which is indented 
at the Paint and reflexed ; the Wings are oblong and nar- 
row ; the Keel is compreſſed, broader at the End, but con- 
vex at the Baſe. It hath g Stamina jained, and 1 fland- 
ing ſeparate, terminated by raundiſh compreſſed Summits ; 
the Stamina are reflexed, baving an Angle or Knee, In the 
Center is ſituated a long narrow Germen, ſupporting an 
Awil-fſhaped inflexed Style, crowned by a jingle Stigma. 
The Germen becomes a jointed Pod which is compreſſed, 
each Joint being roundiſh, and incloſes 4 ſingle Ki 

d Seed. 3 8 al ine | ** 
The Speries are, 10 n 1 

1. HepYsARUM foliis pinnatis, leguminibus articula- 
tis aculeatis, nudis, rectis, caule diffuſe, Hort, Cliff. 365. 
French Honeyſuckle with winged Leaves, naked, prick- 
ly, jointed Pods, and a diffuſed Stalk. Hedyſarum cly- 
peatum, flare ſuaviter rubente. H. EA. French Honey- 
ſuckle, with a delicate red Flower. | 

2, HepysARUM, ui pinnatic, leguminibus articula- 
tis, aculeatis, tomentaſis, caule diffuſo, Hort, Upſal, 231. 


| orticos, and other Pieces 
of rural Architecture, amounted to a very great Sum. 
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French Honeyſuckle with winged Leaves, jointed, prickly, 
woolly Pods, and a diffuſed Stalk. Hedyſarum clypeatum 
minus, flare pur pures. Raii Hi. Smaller French Ho- 
neyſuckle, with a purple Flower. i 

3. HepysAaruM foliis ſimplicibus ternatiſque, floribus 
racemoſit. Hort. Cliff. 232. French Honeyſuckle with 
ſingle and trifoliate Leaves, and Flowers in Bunches. 
Hedyſarum tripbyllum Canadenſe. Cornut. Three leaved 
French Honeyſuckle of Canada. 

4. HeDysARUM folits pinnatis, leguminibus articula- 
tis, aculeatis, flexuaſis. caule diffuſo. Lin. Sp. PI. 750. 
French Honeyſuckle with winged Leaves, jointed prick- 
ly Pods which are waved, and a diffuſed Stalk. Hedyſa- 
rum annuum, ſiligud aſperi undulatd intortd. Tourn. 
Annual French Honeyſuckle, with a rough, waved, 
writhed Pod. | 

. HrorsARUN foliis binatis petiolatis, floralibus ſeſ- 
| falibus Flor. Zeyl. 291. French Honeyſuckle with two 
Leaves on a Foot Stalk, but thoſe with the Flowers 
ſitting cloſe to the Stalks. Hedyſarum minus diphyllum, 
flare lutes. Sloan. Cat. 73. Smaller two leaved French 
Honeyſuckle, with a yellow Flower. | 

6. HEDYSARUM Alis ternatis, foliolis obovatis, eu, 
bus paniculatis terminalibus, leguminibus intortis, Freneb 
Honeyſuckle with trifoliate oval Leaves, Flowers grow- 
iog in Panicles at the Ends of the Stalks, and intorted 
Pods, Hedyſarum triphyllum fruticoſum, flore purpureo, 
fligud varie diſtortd. Sloan, Cat. 73. Three leaved 
ſhrubby French Honeyſuckle, with a purple Flower, and 
a variouſly diſtorted Pod. | 

7. HepysaruM. foliis ternatis ſubtus nerusfis, caule 

labro fruticoſo floribut ſpicatis terminalibus, Three 
ſhaved rench Honeyſuckle, with Veins on their under 
Side, a ſmooth ſhrubby Stalk, with Flowers growing in 
Spikes at the Ends. Hedyſurum triphyllum rain 
ſupinum, flore purpureo. Sloan, Cat. Three leaved 
ſhrubby dwarf French Honeyſuckle, wüh a purple 
Flower, | | 

8. HeDysarRUM foliis ternatis, foliolis ovetis ſubtus 
ſericeit, floribus ſpicatis alaribus terminalibuſque. Three 
leaved French Honeyſuckle, with oval Leaves fitting on 
their under Side, and Flowers in Spikes from the Side 
and the End of the Stalks. Hedyſarum tripbyllum fru- 
teſcens, —— fubrotundis & ſubtus ſericeis, fore pur pures. 
Houft. Three leaved ſhrubby French Boneyſuckle, with 
roundiſh Leaves, which are filky underneath, and a 
purple Flower. Werke 4h. 

9. HzpysAaruM foliis ternatis, caulibus diffuſis villo- 
fir, floribus ſpicatis terminalibus, calycibus villaſiſſimis. 
Three leaved French Honeyſuckle, with diffuſcd Stalks 
which are hairy, Flowers growing in 5 at the Ends 
of the Branches, and very hairy Empalements. Hedy- 
Jarum tripbyllum bumile, flare conglamerato calyce villeſo. 
Haul. Dwarf three leaved French n with 
Flowers growing in Cluſters, and a hairy Cup. 

10. HepysARUM foliis ternatis, caulibus procumben- 
libus racemofis, floribus laxt ſpicatis terminalibus, legumi- 
nibus contortis articulis quadrangularibus, Three leaved 
French Honeyſuckle, with branching trailing Stalks, 
Flowers growing in looſe Spikes at the Ends of the 
Branches, and twiſted Pods with 3 Hedy- 
ſarum tripbyllum procumbens, foliis rotundioribus & mi- 


noribus. ſiliguis tenuibus & intortis.” Houſt. Trailing 
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three leaved French Honeyſuckle, with ſmaller and 
rounder Leaves, and narrow contorted Pods. 

11. HepysaRuM ee ternatis, faliolis obcordatis, 
caule erecto triangulo uilloſo, racemis terminalibus, Iegu- 
minibus articulatis jncurvis. French Honeyſuckle with 
trifoliate Leaves whoſe Lobes are Heart-ſhaped, a tri- 
angular upright hairy Stalk, Flowers growing in long 


Bunches at the Ends of the Branches, and jointed in- 


curved Pods. Hedyſarum tripbyllum, caule triangulari, 


foliis N tenutbus intortis. Flouft, Three 
0 


leaved Prench Honeyſuckle, with a triangular Stalk, 
pointed Leaves, and a narrow contorted Pod. | 

12. Hepysar.um faliis ternetis obcordatis, caule pa- 
niculato, leguminibus manoſpermis glabris. French Honey- 
ſuckle with trifoliate Heart-ſhaped Leaves, a paniculated 
Stalk, and ſmooth Pods containing one Seed. * - 
rum tripbyllum, annuum, erectum, 7 intortis, & ad 
extremitatem amplioribus. Houſt. ree leaved annual 
upright French Honeyſuckle, with. contorted. Pods, which 
are broad at their Extremity. 

13. HeDysaRuUm foliis ternatis, feliolis obverie-ovas 
tis, caule volubili, ſpicd eee reflexd. Three leaved 
French Honeyſuckle, with obverſe oval Lobes, a twining 
Stalk, and a very long reflexed Spike of Flowers. Hedy- 
farum tritbyllum Americanum ſcandens, flore purpures. 
Three leaved climbing American French Honeyſuckle, 
with a purple Flower. 

14. HzDysaRUM foliis ternatis obcordatis, caulibus 
frocumbentibus villofis, pedunculis unifloric. Three leaved 
French Honeyſuckle with oval Heart ſhaped Leaves, 
trailing hairy Stalks, and Foot Stalks having a ſingle 
Flower. Hedyſarum precumbens, friſalii fragiferi folis, 
Hort. Elth. 172. Trailing French - Honeyſuckle, withs 
Leaves like the Strawberry Trefoil. | 

15. HebysaruM foliis ſimplicibus ovatis obtuſis. Hort. 
Cliff. 449. French Honeyſuckle, with oval, obtuſe, ſingle 
Leaves. Hedyſarum bumile, capparidis folig maculate.. 
Hert. Elb. 170, Low French Honeyſuckle, with a ſpotted: 
Caper Leaf. 5 

16. HD YS ARUM folits ternatts ovate-lanceclatis, ſub- 
tus villoſss, caule fruteſcente villoſo. Trifoliate French 
Honeyſuckle, with oval Spear-ſhaped Leaves,. hairy on 
their under Side, and a ſhrubby hairy Stalk, Quere,, 
Whether this be not the Hedy/arum 2 ternatis ſub— 
ovatis caule fruteſcente, Flor. Virg. 174. Three leaved 
r- Honey ſuckle, with oval Lobes and a ſhrubby 

talk. | : | 
17. HepysarRum foliis ternatis, foliolo intermedia: 
pedunculo longiore, racemis alaribus erectis langiſſimis.. 
French Honeyſuckle with trifoliate Leaves, the middle 


Lobe ſtanding on a longer Foot Stalk, and very long, 
Dor wa of gy coming from the Sides. of the 
talks. 2 . 


18. HD rsARUN foliis ſimplicibur lanceolatis obtujis,, 
caule *  ſpingſe Lin. Sp. Pl. 745. French Honey- 
ſuckle, with ſingle, Spear-ſhaped, obtuſe Leaves, and a 
prickly {ſhrubby Stalk. Albagi Maurorum. Rauwolf. 94. 
The. Abagi of the Mvors. 

19. HepysAaRum foliis ſimplicibus,. cordato-oblongis in- 
tegerrimis glabris. French Honeyſuckle with ſingle, ob- 
long, Heart-ſhaped Leaves, ſmooth and entire. On- 
brychis Zeylanica aurantii folio. Pet. Hort. Seic. 247. 
Cockſhead of Ceylon with an Orange Leaf. with 
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The iſt Sort has been long <ultivated in the Engliſb 
Gardens, for Ornament. This grows naturally in /taly; 

there are two Varieties of this, one with a bright red, 
and the other a white Flower, which very rarely vary 
from one to the other; but as there is no other Diffe- 
- rence but in the Colour of their Flowers, ſo they are 
ſuppoſed to be the ſame Species. . 

It is a biennial Plant, which flowers the ſecond Year, 
and ſoon after the Seeds are ripe, the Roots generally pe- 
riſh : This ſends up ſeveral hollow, ſmooth Stalks, which 

branch out on each Side, leaning toward the Ground. 
Theſe are from 2 to 3 Feet high, and are garniſhed with 
winged Leaves, compoſed of 5 or 6 Pair of oval Lobes, 
terminated by an odd one; the Leaves are placed alter- 
nate, and from their Baſe come out Foot Stalks, 5 or 6 
Inches long, ſuſtaining Spikes of beautiful red Flowers ; 
theſe are ſucceeded by compreſſed jointed Pods, very 
rough, ſtanding erect; in each of the Joints, is lodged 
one Kidney-ſhaped Seed. This Sort flowers in Fune and 
July, and the Seeds ripen in September. The white is 
only a Variety of this, and as ſuch is ſometimes, pre- 
ſerved in Gardens. 

They are propagated by fowing their, Seeds in April, 
in a Bed of light treſh Earth; and when the Plants come 
up, they ſhould be trauſplanted into other Beds of the 
Aike Earth, and in an open Situation, at about 6 or 8 
Tnches Diftance from each other, leaving a Path between 
every 4 Rows, to go between them to hoe, and clear 
them from Weeds. In theſe Beds they may remain un- 
til Michaelmas, and then they may be RET eres into 
the large Borders of a Parterre or Pleaſure Garden, al- 
lowing them at leaſt 3 Feet Diſtance from other Plants, 
amongſt which they ſhould be interſperſed, to continue 
The Succeſſion of Flowers; where they will make a fine 
Appearance when blown, eſpecially the red Sort, which 
produces very beautiful Flowers. 

As theſe Plants decay after they have petfected their 
Seeds, ſo there ſhould annually be a freſh Supply of 
Plants raiſed, where they are deſired, for the old Roots 
ſeldom continue longer. They are very proper, Orna- 
ments for large Borders, or to fill up Vacancies among 
Shrubs, but they grow too large for ſmall Borders, un- 
leſs their Stalks are pruned off, leaving only 2 or 3 on 
each Plant; which, it kept upright with Sticks, will 
prevent thrir hanging over other Flowers. They are 
propagated for ſupplying the Markets with Plants, to 
adorn the Landen Gardens and Balconies, by the Gar- 
deners in the Neighbourhood of London. 
Ihe 2d Sort is an annual Plant, which grows natu- 
rally in Spain and Portugal; the Leaves of this are nar+ 
row and oblong, 4 or 5 Pair being placed along the Mid- 
Tib, with an odd one at the End; the Stalks are termi- 
rated by ſmall Spikes of purple Flowers, which are ſuc- 
cceded by . ſmall rough Pods, ſhaped like thoſe of the 
former Sort. This Plant is preſerved in Botanick Gar- 

dens for Variety; it is propagated by Seeds, which ſhould 
be ſown the Beginning of April, in the Place where the 
Plants are to remain, and will require no other Culture 
but to thin them where too near, and keep them clean 


from Weeds. This flowers in July, and the Seeds ripen | 


in Autumn. | 
The 3d Sort hath a perennial Root, which will abide 
many Years, if planted in a dry Soil. This is propagated 
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by ſowing the Seeds in the Manner directed fur the for- 
mer; but when the Plants are come up two Inches high, 
they ſhould be tranſplanted where they are to remain tor 
good ; but if they are not too thick in the Seed Bed, they 
may be ſuffered to remain there until the, following Au- 
tumn; at which Time they ſhould be carefully taken 
up, and tranſplanted into the Borders where they are de- 
ſigned to ſtand ; for their Roots generally run down 
very deep, ſo that it is not ſafe to remove them often. 
This Plant produces its Flowers about the ſame "Time 
of the Year as the former, and if the Seaſon proves fa- 
vourable, perfects its Seeds in Autumn; and the Roots 
will abide in the open Air very well, reſiſting the ſevereſt 
Cold, provided they are planted in a dry Soil. 

The 4th Sort is an annual Plant, which grows natu- 


rally in the Levant, This hatiz ſome Reſemblance of 


the firſt, but is much ſmaller ; the Stalks riſe near a Foot 
high, and are garniſhed with winged Leaves, compoſed 
of 2 or 3 Pair of oval Lobes terminated by an odd one; 
the Flowers come out in Spikes at the Top of the Stalks, 
which'are of a pale red, intermixed with a little blue. 
"Theſe appear in July, and are ſucceeded by jointed Pods, 
waved on both Sides, forming an obtuſe Angle at each 
Joint; the Seeds ripen in the Autumn. This is propa- 
gated as the ſecond Sort, and is equally hardy. 
The 5th Soft grows naturally in both Indies ; the 
Seeds were ſent me from La Vera Cruz, by the late Dr. 
Houftoun. This is an annual Plant, with a long Tap 
Root, which runs deep in the Ground, ſending out 1 or 
2 Stalks, which riſe about g Inches high, the lower Part” 
being garniſhed with oval Leaves by Pairs on each Foot 
Stalk, but the upper Part of the Stalk where the Flowers 
come out, is garniſhed with ſmall Leaves, ending in 
acute Points, Frting cloſe to the Stalks, and at each, of 
theſe is ruated. 4, linge ſmall yellow Flower, ihcloſed 
by the two Leaves. Theſe make but little Appearance, 
and are ſucceeded by oblong Pods, containing one Kid- 
ney-ſhaped Seed. 

The 6th Sort was ſent me by the late Dr. Houſtour 
from La Vera Cruz, where he found it growing natu- 
rally, as it alſo does in Jamaica. This is an annual 
Plant, which riſes with a ſhrubby Stalk upward of 4 
Feet high, dividing into ſeveral Branches, gainiſhed with 


"_ oval Leaves that are trifoliate, ſtanding on pretty 


long Foot Stalks, the middle Lobe ſtanding an Inch be- 
your the other two ; the Branches are terminated by 
ong looſe Panicles of purple Flowers, which are ſuc- 
ceeded by narrow jointed Pods which are twiſted. Theſe 
Plants flower in July, and their Seeds ripen in the Au- 
tumn. 2 3 | 

The two laſt mentioned are tender Plants, fo their 
Seeds muſt be ſown in the Spring on a hot Bed; and 
when they are fit to remove, they. ſhould be each 


planted in a ſeparate ſmall Pot, filled with light Earth, 


and plunged into a hot Bed, keeping them ſhaded from 
the Sun till they have taken new Root; then they muſt 
be treated as other tender Plants from hot Countries, al- 


Yagh keeping them in the Stove or Glaſs Ciſe, other- 


wiſe they will not flower or produce Seeds in England. | 
The 7th Sort grows naturally in Jamaica, from 
whence the Seeds were ſent me by the late Dr. Hou/t5un. 
This is a ſhrubby Plant, which riſes about 5 Feet high, 
and divides into ſeveral Branches, garniſhe4 with tl o- 
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iate Leaves which are oval, the middle Lobe being 
much larger than the other two ; the Stalks are termi- 
nated by long Spikes of ſmall purple Flowers, which 
are ſucceeded by narrow Pods, ſtrait on one Side, but 
jointed on the other. 

The 8th Sort was ſent me from La Vera Cruz, by 
the late Dr. Houfloun, who found it growing there na- 
turally. This riſes with a ſhrubby Stalk 6 or 7 Feet 
high, dividing into ſeveral Branches, garniſhed with tri- 
foliate oval Leaves, ſilky and white on their under Side, 
but of a pale green on their upper Side; the Flowers 
come out in long narrow Spikes trom the Wings, and 
at the End of the Branches, ſitting cloſe to the Stalks ; 
they are ſmall, of a bright purple Colour, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by flat, ſmooth, jointed Pods, about one Inch 
long, each Joint having one Kidney-ſhaped Seed. 

The two laſt Sorts will continue 2 or 3 Years, if the 
Plants are placed in the Bark Stove. They are propa- 
gated by Seeds, which muſt be ſown on a hot Bed, and 
the Plants treated as thoſe juſt before-mentioned; and 
in the Summer, when they have obtained Height, they 
ſhould be removed into the Bark Stove, where they 
ſhou!d conſtantly remain, allowing them a large Share of 
Air in warm Weather. Theſe Plants ſeldom flower till 
the ſecond Year, when they will produce Seeds which 
ripen in the Autumg. 

The gth Sort is an annual Plant, which grows natu- 
rally at La Vera Cruz. This ſeldom riſes more than 8 
or 9 Inches high, ſending out ſeveral Branches from the 
Root, which are diffuſed and hairy; they are cloſely 

arniſhed with ſmall, oval, trifoliate Leaves, a little 
— The Flowers grow in cloſe ſhort Spikes, they 
are purple, and have very hairy Empalements. 

The 10th Sort grows naturally in Jamaica. This 
hath ligneous trailing Stalks, a Foot and a Half long, 
ſending out ſeveral Branches on each vide, garniſhed 
with imall, round, trifoliate Leaves, of a pale green 
Colour ; the Flowers are produced in very looſe Spikes 
at the End of the Branches, they are ſmall, of a pale 
purpliſh Colour, and are ſucceeded by narrow twiſted 
Pods which are jointed, each Joint being four cornered, 
containing a ſingle ſmall compreſſed Seed. 

The two laſt Sorts being annual, require the ſame 
Treatment as the 5th and 6th Sorts before-mentioned, 
with which Management they will flower and ripen their 
Seeds in this Country. 

The 11th Sort is a ſhrubby Plant, which riſes with 
triangular Stalks, 5 or 6 Feet high, dividing into ſeveral 
Branches, garniſhed with Heart-ſhaped tritoliate Leaves, 
ending in acute Points; the Flowers are produced in 
very long Spikes at the End of the Branches, which are 
of a pale purple Colour, and are ſucceeded by. narrow 
jointed Pods variouſly twiſted ; the Seeds are ſmall and 
compreſſed. . 

This Plant grows naturally in Jamaica, from whence 

the Seeds were ſent me by the late Dr. Houſtoun. It 
will continue 3 or 4 Years, if treated in the Manner di- 
rected for the 7th and 8th Sorts, and will perfect its 
Seeds in this Country. 

The 12th Sort is annual, the Seeds of it were ſent me 
from; Campeachy. This hath a paniculated Stalk, which 
rifes about 2 Feet high, garniſhed with Heart-ſhaped 
trafoliate Leaves; the upper Part of the Stalk branches 
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out into Panicles of Flowers of a pale purple Colour; 


theſe are ſucceeded by lunulated comprelled Pods, which 


ſtand oblique to the Stalk, each containing one com- 
preſſed Kidney-ſhaped Seed. This Sort 1s propagated 
by. Seeds, and requires the ſame "Treatment as the 5th 
and 6th Sorts. 

The 13th Sort was ſent me from La Hera Cruz, "This 


hath a twining.Stalk, which gets round the Trees and— 


Shrubs which grow near it, and climbs to the Height of 
10 or 12 Feet, garniſhed with obverſe, oval, tritoliate 
Leaves, ſtanding on pretty long Foot Stalks; the 
Flowers are produced in very long Spikes, which are 
reflexed ; they are of a dark purple Colour, ard fit 
cloſe to the Stalk. This is an abiding Plant, which re- 
quires a Stove to preſerve it in this Country, fo the 
Plants ſhould be treated as the 7th and 8th Sorts. 

The 14th Sort is an annual Plant, which grows na- 
turally in both Indies. The Seeds of this were ſent me 
from the Havannab by the late Dr. Houſtoun, it hath 
trailing Branches near a Foot long, garniſhed with round 
trifoliate Leaves, a little indented at the Top, very like 
in Shape to thoſe of the Strawberry Trefoil ; the Stalks 
and under Side of the Leaves are hairy ; the Flowers are 
produced toward the End of the Branches, ſometimes 
ſingle, and at other Times two at a Joint, they are of 
a purple Colour and ſmall; theſe are ſucceeded by Pods 
about an Inch long, ſtrait on one Side, and jointed on the 
other. This flowers the End of Juh, and ſometimes 
perfects Seeds here. 

The 15th Sort is a low annual Plant, having ſlender 
Stalks near a Foot long, their lower Part being garniſhed 
with ſingle oval Leaves, ſtanding on ſlender Foot Stalks; 
their upper Part is adorned with Flowers, which come 
out by Pairs above each other, to the End of the Stalk ; 
they are but ſmall, and of a reddiſh yellow Colour ; 
theſe are ſucceeded by jointed narrow Pods, which fit 
cloſe to the Stalk, and are Sickle-ſhaped. The two laſt 
mentioned are annual Plants, which require the ſame 
Culture as the 5th and 6th Sorts. 


The 16th Sort was ſent me by the late Dr. Date, 


from South Carolina. This hath a perennial Root, from 
which ariſe 2 or 3 ſhrubby hairy Stalks near 2 Feet 
high, branching out on every Side near the Top, and 

rniſhed with oval, Spear-ſhaped, triſoliate Leaves, 
— on their under Side, ſtanding on ſhort Foot Stalks ; 
the Flowers are produced at the End of the Branches in 
ſhort Spikes, they are of a purpliſh yellow Colour and 
ſmall; the Stalks of this Sort decay every Autumn, and 
new ones ariſe in the Spring. It is propagated by Seeds, 
which ſhould be ſown on a hot Bed in the Spring, and 
when the Plants are fit to-remove, they ſhould be planted 
in ſeparate ſmall. Pots, filled with light Earth, and 
plunged into a moderate hot Bed, obſerving to ſhade 
them until they have taken new Root; then they ſhould 
have a large Share of Air admitted to them in warm 
Weather, and in Summer they may be expoſed to the 
open Air, but in the Autumn they muſt be placed under 
a Frame to ſcreen them from Froſt ; the following 
Spring ſome of theſe Plants may be ſhaken out of the 
Pots, and planted in a warm Border, where, if the Sum» 
mer proves warm, they will flower; but theſe ſeldom 


perfect their Seeds, therefore 2 or 3 Plants ſhould be 


put into larger Pots, and plunged into a moderate hot 
1 . o > : Bed, 
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Bed, which will bring them early into flower; ſo that 
if the Glaſſes are kept over them in bad Weather, the 
will ripen their Seeds in Autumn, and the Roots will 
continue ſome Years, if ſcreened from Froſt in Winter. 
The 17th Sort was ſent me with the laſt, by the fame 
Gentleman from South Carolina. This hath a perennial 
Root and an annual Stalk, which grows ere& about 2 
Feet high, garniſhed with long trifoliate Leaves, rounded 
at their Baſe where broadeſt, and narrow all the Way to 
a Point ; they are near 3 Inches and a half long, and 
Half an Inch broad at their Baſe, of a light green and 
ſmooth ; the 2 Side Lobes fit pretty cloſe to the Stalk, 
but the middle one ſits on a Foot Stalk an Inch long; the 
Flowers are produced in long Spikes from the Wings of 
the Stalk, growing ereQ ; the lower Part of the Spike is 


but thinly ſet with Flowers, but on the upper Part they 


are diſpoſed very cloſe; theſe are ſmall, and of a bright 


yellow Colour, ſitting very cloſe to the Stalks, and are 


ſucceeded by jointed Pods ſtrait on one Side, . 


This Plant is propagated by Seeds, and requires the 
fame Treatment as the laſt mentioned, with which it 


will flower and produce ripe Seeds. 


The 18th Sort grows naturally in Syria, where it is 
one of the Beauties of the Country. It riſes with ſhrubby. 


Stalks about 3 Feet high, which branch out on every 
Side, and are garniſhed-· with ſingle Leaves, ſhaped like 


thoſe of the broad leaved Knot Graſs; they are very 


ſmooth, of a pale green Colour, and ſtand on ſhort 
Foot Stalks ; under theſe Leaves come out Thorns, near 
an Inch long, of a reddiſh brown Colour the Flowers 
come out from the Side of the Branches in ſmalk-Cluſ- 
ters, they are of a purple Colour in the Middle, and 
reddiſh about the Rims4 theſe are ſucceeded by Pods, 


ſtrait on one Side, and jointed on the other, bending a - 


little in Shape of a Sickle. This-Plant is at preſent rare 
in the Engliſb Gardens, it is propagated by Seeds, which 
will frequently lie a Year in the Ground before they ve- 
petate, therefore ſhould be fown in Pots filled with light 

rth, and plunged into a moderate hot Bed; and if the 
Plants do not appear by the. Beginning of June, the Pots 
ſhould be taken out of the Bed, and placed where they 


may have only the Morning Sun, keeping them clean 


from Weeds; and in the Autumn, they ſhould-'be- 
plunged into an old Bed of Tanners Bark under a Frame, 
where they may be ſcreened from the Froſt and hard 
Rains in the Winter, and in Spring plunged into a freſh 
hot Bed, which will bring up the Plants: When theſe 


are fit to remove, they ſhould be each planted into a ſe- 
parate ſmall Pot, filled with- light. Earth, and plunged - 


into a very moderate hot Bed, ſhading them from the 


Sun till they have taken new Root, then they ſhould be 


gradually hardened- to bear the -open Air, into which 
they ſhould be removed in June, placing them in a ſhel- 
tered Situation, where they may remain till Autumn; 
when, if they are plunged into an old. Tan Bed under. a 
Frame, where, in mild Weather they may enjoy the free 


Air, and be protected from Froſt, they will ſucceed better 

than if placed in a Green-houſe, or tenderly treated. 1 

bave ſeen thiz Plant growing; in the full G 

very warm Border, where, } it in froſty Wea- 
inters, but a ſevere Froſt - 


ther, it had endured two 
Wpyening the third Winter, entirely killed it. 


rom this Shrub the Perſian Manna is collected, 
. 
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which is an Exudation of the nutritious Juice of the. 


Plant, This Drug is chiefly gathered about Tauris, a 
Town in Perſia, where the Sbrub grows plentifully. 
Sir George Wheeler found it growing in Tinos, and ſup- 

ſed it was an undeſcribed Plant. Tournefort found it 
in Plenty in many of the Plains in Armenia and: Georgia, 
and made a particular Genus of it, under the Title of 
Albagi. ; 

The 19th'Sort grows naturally in India, from whence 
the Seeds have-been lately brought to Europe, and ſeveral 
Plants have been raiſed in the Engliſh Gardens; theſe 
have Leaves ſo like thoſe of the Orange Tree, as ſcarcely 
to be diſtingurſhed while young 3 but as there are not 
any Plants here of a large Size, ſo I can give no further 
Account-of this Sort at preſent. 

HEDYSARUM Zeylanicum majus & minus. Sx 
AÆſchynomene. 


HEDYSARUM mirnoſe foliis. See Aſchynomene. 


HELENIUM. Lin. Gen, Pl. 863. Heleniaftrum. Vaill. 
Ad. R. Par. 1120. Baſtard Sun Flower. : 
The Characters are, 

It bath a Flower compoſed of ſeveral hermaphrodite Flo- 
reis, which form the Diſk, and female balf Florets, which 
compoſe the Rays. Thr bermapbrodite Florets are tubulous, 
and cut into 5 Parts at the Brim ; theſe have each 5 ſhort 
bairy Stamina, terminated by cylindrical Summits, with an 
oblong Germen, ſupporting a ſlender Style, crowned by a 
bifid Stigma. The Germen becomes an angular ſingle Seed, 
crowned by a ſmall 5 pointed Empalement, The female 
Bal, Florets in the Border, bave ſbort. Tubes, and are 

firetched out on one Side like a Tongue to form the Ray; 

theſe are cut into « Segments at their Pointt, where they 
are braad. The female Flowers bave no Stamina, but bave 

anoblong Germen, which turns to 4 fingle Seed, like thoſe 

of the hermaphrodite Flowers ; theſe are all included in one 

common ſingle Empulement, which ſpreads open, and is cut 

into fend, Segments. 

The Species are, | 


1. HELZNLIUN foliis lanceolatis-linearibus integerrimis 


labris, pedunculis nudis uniſfloris. Helenium with Spear- 
ſhaped narrow Leaves ſmooth and entire, and naked 
Foot Stalks with ſingle Flowers. Heleniaftrum folio lon- 
giore Ef anguſtiore. Vaill. Af. R. Par. 1120. Baſtard 
Sun Flower with a longer and narrower Leaf. 


2. HtLEnIUM folirs Janceolatis acutis ſerratis, pedun- 


culis brevioribus, calycibus multifidis, Helenium with 
pointed Spear-ſhaped ſawed Leaves, ſhorter Foot Stalks, 
and a many pointed>Empalement. Heleniaflrum folio 
breviore & latiore. Vaill. Act. R. S. 1720. ſtard Sun 
Flower with a broader and ſhorter Leaf. 

Theſe Plants riſe to the Height of 6 or ) Feet in good 
Ground ; the Roots, when large, fend up a great Num- 


ber of Stalks, which branch toward the Top; thoſe of 


the firſt Sort are garniſhed with ſmooth Leaves, 3 Inches 
anda Half long, and half an Inch broad-in the Middle, 
with entire Edges ſitting cloſe to the Stalks, and from 
their Baſe is extended a leafy Border along the Stalk, fo 
as to form what was-generally termed a winged Stalk, 
but Linneus calls it a running Leaf; the upper Part of 
the Stalk divides, and from each Diviſion ariſes a naked 
Foot Stalk, about 3 Inches long, ſuſtaining one yellow - 


Flower at the Top, ſhaped like a Sun Flower, but much 
ſmaller, haying long Rays, jagged pretty deep into 4 or 
. 5 eB... 
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-x Segments ; theſe appear in July, and there is a Suc- 
ceſſion of Flowers on the Plants till the Froſt puts a Stop 


to them. 


The 2d Sort hath the Appearance of the firſt, but the 
Leaves are not 3 Inches long, and are more than an Inch 
broad in the Middle, ending in acute Points, and ſharply 
ſawed on their Edges. The Flowers ſtand on ſhorter 
Foot Stalks, growing cloſer together, for the Stalks of 
this do not branch near ſo much as thoſe of the other ; 


they both flower at the ſame Seaſon. 


There is alſo another Sort wich Leaves as narrow as 


the firſt, which are acutely indented on the Edges. The 


Stalks branch at the Top, ſomewhat like thoſe of the 


| firſt, but the middle Flowers have much ſhorter Foot 


Staiks than thoſe which branch on the Side, and the 
Foot Stalks are garniſhed with ſmall Leaves, almoſt to 
the Top; but I am not certain if this is a diſtinct Spe- 
cies, or only a Variety which has accidentally riſen from 
the Seeds of the other. | 

Theſe Plants are both of them Natives of America ; 
the Seeds of both Sorts I have feceived from Virginia 
and New England, where they grow wild in great Plenty 
in the Woods, and other ſhady Places, where the Ground 
is moiſt, They may be propagated by Seeds, or by 
parting their Roots, but the latter is generally practiſed 
in this Country, becauſe they ſeldom perfect their Seeds 
here; but if the Seeds are procured from abroad, they 
ſhould be ſown the Beginning of March on a Border of 
light Earth; and if the Seeds ſhould not come up the 
firſt Year, the Ground ſhould not be diſturbed, becauſe 


they often remain a whole Year under Ground before 


the Plants appear, in which Caſe there is nothing more 
to be done, but to keep the Ground clear from Weeds, 
and wait until the Plants come up. When they appear, 
if the Seaſon proves dry, they muſt be often watered, 
which will greatly forward their Growth, and where the 
Plants come up too cloſe to each other, they ſhould be 
thinned, and tranſplanted out into Beds a Foot aſunder 
every Way, being careful to ſhade them until they have 
taken Root, as alſo to water them in dry Weather. In 
Autumn they may be tranſplanted where they are to re- 
main, and the following Summer they will produce their 
Flowers, which will continue till the Froſt prevents 
them, and their Roots will abide many Years, and af- 
ford many Offsets, by which they may be increaſed. 
The beſt Seaſon to tranſplant the old Roots, and to 
part them for Increaſe, is in Ofober, when their Flow- 
ers are paſt, or the Beginning of March, juſt before they 
begin to ſhoot, but if the Spring ſhould prove dry, they 
muſt be duly watered, otherwiſe they will not produce 
many Flowers the ſame Year; theſe Plants ſhould not 
be removed oftener than every other Year, if they are 
expected to flower ſtrong ; they delight in a Soil rather 


- moiſt than dry, provided it be not too ſtrong, or holds 


the Wet in Winter; but if they are planted in a dry 

Soil, they muſt be often and plentifully watered in dry 

Weather, to make them produce Plenty of Flowers. 
HELENIUM, Elecampane. See Inula. 
HELIANTHEMUM. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 248. Tab. 


128. Ciftus. Lin. Gen. Pl. 598. Dwarf Ciftus, or Sun 


Flower. 
The Charaders are, 


The Flower bas a 3 leaved Empalement, which is per- 
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manent, afterward covering the Seed Veſſel. It bath 5 
raundifh Petals, which ſpread open, with a great Number 
of ered Stamina, terminated by ſmall reundiſb Summits. 
In the Center is ſituated an oval Germen, ſupporting a 
fingle Style, the Length of the Stamina, crowned by an ob- 
fuſe Stigma. The Germen becomes a roundiſb, or oval 
Capſule, of 1 Cell, opening in 3 Parts, filled with ſmall 

roundiſh Seeds. 0 | 

The Species are, IN 

1. HELIANTHEMUM caulibus procumbentibus ſuffru- 
ticofis, faliis oblongis rcd Alipulis lancealatis, Dwarf 
Ciſtus with trailing ſhrubby Stalks, oblong hairy Leaves, 
and Spear-ſhaped Stipulæ. Heliantbemum vulgare flare 
luteo. J. B. 2. 15. Common Dwarf Ciſtus with a yellow 
Flower. | 

2. HELIANTHEMUM caulibus procumbentibus ſuffruti- 
coſas, ramoſeſſimis, ſpicis florum longioribus. Dwarf Ciſtus 
with trailing ſhrubby Stalks full of Branches, and longer 
Spikes to the Flowers, Heliantbemum album Germani- 
cum. Tab. Icon. 1062. White German Dwarf Ciftus. 

3. HeLtANTHEMUM caulibus N pilaſit, foltis 
lanceolatis obtuſit, ſpicis reſtexit. Dwarf Ciſtus with hairy 
ſhrubby Stalks, blunt Spear-ſhaped Leaves, and reflexed 
Spikes of Flowers. Helianthemum foliis majoribus, flore 

bo. J. B. 2. 16. Dwarf Ciftus with larger Leaves and 
a white Flower. | 
4. HELIANTHEMUM incanum, caulibus ſuffruticoſis 
erectis, foliis lanceolatis birſutis. Hoary Dwarf Cut with 
erect ſhrubby Stalks, and hairy Spear- Leaves. 
Helianthemum ſaxatile, foliis & caulibus incanis, floribus 
albis, Appenini Montis. Mentz. Pug. Tab. 8. Rock Dwarf 
Ciftus of the Apennines, with hoary Stalks and Leaves, 
and white Flowers. 

. HELIANTHEMUM caule procumbente non ramoſa, 
follis linearibus incanis oppeſitit. Dwarf Ciſtur with an 
unbranched trailing Stalk, and narrow hoary Leaves 
placed pans Helianthemum folio thymi incano, F. 
B. 2. 19. Dwarf Ciftus with a hairy Thyme Leaf. 

6. HELIANTHEMUM caule ſuffruticoſo procumbente, fo- 
liis linearibus alternis,” floribus auriculatis. Dwarf Ciſtur 
with a ſhrubby trailing Stalk, very narrow Leaves 
placed —— 2 auriculated Flowers. Heliantbe- 
mum tenuifolium glabrum luteo flare, per bumum ſparſum. 
J. B. 2. 18. Smooth — Dwarf 22 — 
a yellow Flower, and trailing Stalks. - 

7. HELIANTHEMUM caule ſuffruticoſo procumbente, 
faliis-lancealatis oppoſitis, pedunculis longreribus, calycibus 
birfutis, Dwarf Ciftus with a ſhrubby trailing Stalk, 
Spear-ſhaped Leaves placed oppoſite, longer Foot Stalks 
to the Flowers, and hairy Empalements. Helianthemum 
foe Ciſtus humilit, folio ſampſuchi, capitulis valde birſutis. 
J. B. 2. 20. Dwarf Ciſtus with a Marjoram Leaf, and 
very —_ Heads. 

8. HaLIANTHEMUM cawle ſuffruticoſo procumbente, . 
faliis linearibus offeſitis, 24 — Duurt 
Ciftus with a ſhrubby trailing Stalk, very narrow Leaves 

aced oppoſite, and Flowers growing in an Umbel. 
Heliantbemum folio thymi floribus umbellatis. Tourn, Inſt. 
o. Dwarf Ciſtus with a Thyme Leaf and umbellated 


wers. 

9. HELIANTHEMUM caulibus procumbentibus ? 
caſes gla oliis ovato-lanceolatis oppoſitis, — 
longiaribus. arf Ciſtus with ſhrubby trailing —— 

v. 
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which are ſmooth, oval Spear-ſhaped Leaves placed op- 
poſite, and longer Foot Stalks to the Flowers. Helian- 
themum Germanicum luteum Cifti folio. Boerh, Yellow 
German Dwarf Ciftus with a Rock Roſe Leaf. 

10. HELIANTHEMUM caule lignoſo perenne, foliis ra- 
dicalibus ovatis trinerviis tomentoſis caulinis glabris lances- 
latis alternis. Perennial Dwart Ciftus with a woody 
Stalk, whoſe lower Leaves are oval, woolly, and three 
veined, and thoſe on the Stalks ſmooth, a 
and placed alternate. Helianthemum plantaginis felio 
Perenne. Tourn. Inſt. 250. Perennial Dwarf Ciſtus with 
a Plaintain Leaf. 

11. HELIANTHEMUM caulibus ſeſſilibus ſuffruticoſes, 
folis lanceolatis oppoſitis tomentoſis caule florali racemoſo. 
Dwarf Ciſtus with very ſhort ſhrubby Stalks, woolly 
Spear ſhaped Leaves placed oppoſite, and a branching 
Flower Stalk. . Helianthemum foliis polii montani, Journ. 
Inft. 249. Dwarf Ciftus with Leaves like Poley Moun- 
tain. >» 7 a 


12. HELIANTHEMUM caule ſuffruticoſo procumbente, 
foliis ovatis nerveſit, ſubtus incanis. Dwart Ciftus with 
a ſhrubby trailing Stalk, and oval veined Leaves, white 
on their under Side. Helianthemum ad nummulariam ac- 
cedens. J. B. 2. 20. Dwarf Ciſtus reſembling Money- 
W. 9 b : 

13. HELIANTHEMUM caule ſuffruticoſo, foliis lineari- 


lanceolatis 2 85 ſubtus tomentoſis., Dwarf Ciftus with 


a ſhrubby Stalk, and narrow Spear-ſhaped Leaves placed 
oppoſite, woolly on their under Side. Heliantbemum la- 
wendule folio. Tourn. Inſt. 249. Dwarf Ciftus with a La- 
vender Leaf. | 
14. HELIANTHEMUM caule ſuffruticoſo erecto, foliis 


linearibus margine revolutis ſubtus incanis. Dwarf Ciſtus 


with a ſhrubby erect Stalk, and narrow Leaves reflexed 
on their Edges, with their under Side hoary. Helian- 
themum foliis Roriſmarini ſplendentibus, ſubtus incanis. 
Tourn. 7. 250. Dwarf Ciſtus with ſhining Roſemary 
Leaves, hoary on their under Side. - 

15. HE LIANTHEMUM caulibus fuffruticofis procumben- 
tibus, foliis oblongo-cvatis ſubbirſutis, petalis acuminatis 
reflexis, Dwarf Ciftus with trailing ſhrubby Stalks, ob- 
long oval hairy Leaves, and acute-pointed reflexed Pe- 
tals to the Flowers. Heliantbemum vulgare petalis flo- 
rum peranguſiis, Hort. Eltb. 177. Tab. 145. Common 
Dwarf Ciſtus with narrow Petals to the Flowers. 

16. HELIANTHEMUM caule ſuffruticoſo ereflo, foliis 
Janceolatis  incanis glabris caule florali ramoſo. Dwarf 
Giſtus with a ſhrubby upright Stalk, hoary Spear-ſhaped 
Leaves, which are ſmooth, and branching Flower Stalks. 
Heliantbemum Lufttanicum, mari folio incano, flore luteo. 
Tourn. 1725 250. Portugal Dwarf Ciflus with a hoary 
Marum Leaf, and a yellow Flower. | 
- 17. HELIiANTHEMUM caule ſuffruticoſo, ores oblongo- 

evatis oppoſitis, ſummis linearibus aiternis, Dwarf Ciſtus 
with a ſhrubby Stalk, oblong oval Leaves placed oppo- 
ſite, thoſe toward the Top being narrow and alternate. 
Heliantbemum ampliore folio, flore roſeo. Sherard: Af. 


Phil. N. 383. Dwarf Ciftus with a larger Leaf, and 


Roſe- coloured Flower. 

18. HELFANTHEMUM caule berbaces birſuto, foliis 
lanceolato-linearibus pilaſit, prdunculis longioribus. Dwarf 
Ciftus with an herbaceous Stalk, which is hairy, narrow 


Spear-ſhaped hairy Leaves, and longer Foot Stalks to 
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the Flowers. Helianthemum flore maculoſo. Col. Cepbr: 
2. p.78. Dwarf Ciftus with a ſpotted Flower. 

19. HELIANTHEMUM caule herbacco, feliis ſubovatir 
filofis, flore fugaci, Dwarf Ciſtus with an herbaceous 
Stalk, hairy oval Leaves, and a fugacious Flower. He- 
lianthemum annuum humile, foliis ſubovatis, flore fugaci, 
Allion. Annual Dwarf (Ius with oval Leaves and a fu- 
gacious Flower. 

20. HELIANTHEMUM caule berbaces erefto, foliis lan- 
ceolatis oppoſitis, floribus ſolitariis, capſulis maximis. 
Dwarf Ciftus with an ere& herbaceous Stalk, Spear- 
ſhaped Leaves placed oppoſite, Flowers growing ſingly, 
and very large Capſules. Helianthemum Ledi folio, Tourn. 
Inſt. 249. Dwarf Ciftus with a Ledon Leaf. 

21. HELIANTHEMUM caule berbaceo ramoſo, foliis ob- 
longo-cvatis oppoſitis, ſummis alternis, floribus ſolitarii., 
Dwarf Ciftus with a branching herbaceous Stalk, oblong 
oval Leaves placed oppoſite; thoſe toward the Top grow- 
ing alternate, and ſolitary Flowers. Helianthemum ſa- 
licts folio, Tourn. Inſt, 249, Dwarf Ciflus with a Wil- 
low Leaf. | 

22, HELIANTHEMUM feliis faſciculatis. Reyen, Dwarf 
Ciflus with Leaves growing in Bunches. 

23. HELIANTHEMUM carle fruticoſo ſucculento, foliis 
ovatis carnofis, floribus racemoſis, Dwarf Ciftus with a 


ſhrubby ſucculent Stalk, oval fleſhy Leaves, and branch- 


ing Flowers.  Helianthemum fruteſcens portulace folio. 


Plum. Cat. Shrubby Dwarf Ciſtus with a Purſlain Leaf. 

24. HELIANTHEMUM caule herbaceo procumbente, fo- 
liis ovatis tomentofis ſeſſilibut. Dwarf Ciflus with an her- 
baceous trailing Stalk, and oval woolly Leaves ſitting 
cloſe to the Branches. Helianthemum Alpinum, folio: 


piloſella minoris Fuchſii. of B. 2. 18. Hoary Dwarf. 


Ciſtus of the Alps, with lefler Cats Foot Leaves. 

The 1ſt Sort grows naturally on the chalky Hills and 
Banks, in many Parts of England; the Stalks of this 
Plant are ligneous and ſlender, trailing on the Ground, 
extending themſelves near a Foot each Way ; theſe are 
garniſhed with ſmall oblong Leaves, of a dark green on, 
their upper Side, but of a grayiſh Colour on their under. 
The Flowers are produced at the End of the Stalks, in 
looſe Spikes ; they are compoſed of 5 deep yellow Petals,. 
which ſpread open in the Day, but ſhut cloſe in the 
Evening; theſe appear in June and July, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by roundiſh Capſules, incloſing many angular 
Seeds, which ripen in Augiſt and September, and the 
Roots laſt ſeveral Years. - 

The 2d Sort grows naturally in Germany ; the Stalks 
of this are much larger, and extend farther than thoſe 
of the firſt; the Leaves are longer, and are hoary, there 
are 3 acuminated Stipulz at each of the- lower Joints, 
which are ere, The Spikes of Flowers are much 
longer than thoſe of the | 269 and the Flowers are. 
white and larger. The Empalement of the Flowers are. 


. and whitiſh ; theſe Differences are laſting from 


8. 

The 3d Sort grows naturally in the South of France, 
in Italy, and Germany, The Stalks of this grow more 
erect than either of the former, and are more ligneous. 
The Joints are farther aſunder; the Leaves are longer 
and hairy ; the Spikes of Flowers are generally reflexed ; 
they are white, and the Size of thoſe of the ſecond; the 
Stipulæ of this are very narrow. 
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The 4th Sort grows naturally on the Apennine Moun- 
tains ; the Stalks are more erect than thoſe of the third. 
The Leaves are not ſo long, the Stipulæ are very ſmall, 
and the whole Plant is very hoary. The Flowers are 
white, and the Spikes ſhorter and more compact than 
either of the former. 

The 5th Sort grows naturally in the South of France, 


in Spain, and {ſiria, from the laſt Country I have re- 


. ceived the Seeds; this bath low trailing Stalks, which 
are ligneous, but ſeldom branch, and are not more 
than 4 or 5 Inches long. - The leaves are narrow and 
hoary, and have. no Stipulz at their Baſe. The Flowers 
are white, and are in ſmall Cluſters at the End of 
the Stalks ; this Sort ſeldom continues longer than 2 
Years. 

The 6th. Sort hath trailing ſhrubby Stalks, which 
extend\a Foot in Length, and are garniſhed with very 
narrow ſmooth Leaves placed alternate, but thoſe ſhort 
Stalks near the Root, which do not flower, have ſhorter 
and finer Leaves growing in Cluſters; theſe have no 
Stipulæ at their Baſe, The Flowers are placed thinly 
toward the End of the Branches, they are yellow and 
auriculated ; this Sort grows in the South of France and 


Italy. | 

Tbe Ith Sort hath very long trailing ligneous Stalks, 
garniſhed with Spear-ſhaped Leaves, placed oppoſite, 
which are very hairy, and gray on their under Side, 
having at their Baſe 3 long narrow Stipulæ. The Spikes 
of Flowers are near a Foot in Length, but grow thinly, 
they are large, and of a deep yellow Colour, with very 
177 Empalements ;. this grows naturally in the South. 
of France, and Shain.. b ' bac?) ; 

The 8th Sort hath vecy fhrubby crooked Stalks, co- 
vered with a purpliſh brown Bark like the common: 
Heath. The Branches are flender, and garniſhed with 
narrow {tuff Leaves, like thoſe of Thyme, which ſtand 
oppolue, having no Stipulz at their Baſe. The Flowers 
are produced on naked Foot Stalks, which terminate the- 
Branches in a Sort of Umbel, they are of a pale yellow. 
Colour, and a little ſmaller than thoſe of the common 
Sort; this grows naturally on the Sands near Fontarn- 

leau in France. Ane ! | 

The gth. Sort grows naturally in Germany, from 
whence the Seeds were ſent to the late Dr. Boerbaave, 
in whoſe curious Garden near Leyden, I gathered the: 
Seeds; this ſends out from a- ligneous Root, a great 
Number of trailing Stalks, which extend more than a 
Foot each Way, and are ſmooth, with a dark brown 
Bark, garniſhed with oval Spear- ſhaped ſmooth Leaves, 

laced oppoſite, having at their, Baſe 3 Spear: ſhaped 

Bieule, Thę Flowers are. large, yellow, and grow in 
ſhort Cluſters at the End of the Branches ; this always 
continues the ſame from Seeds. | 

'Fhe 10th Sort grows naturally in Spain, from whence 
I received. it; this hath a ſhort thick woody Stalk, from 
which come out ſeveral ſhort Side Branches, garniſhed 
with oval, woolly Leaves, having three longitudinal 
Veins. The Flower Stalk which ariſes ſrom the main 
Stem, grows about 9 Inches high, having 2 or 3 narrow 
Leaves placed alternate. The Flowers are produced on 

etty long Pedicles toward the Top of the Stalk, and 
— Abo, Save Empalementis. ; 
The . 11th. Sort was ſent me. from Ferens, where it 


grows naturally; this hath a low ſhrubby Stalk, from- 
which come out a few ſhort Branches, garniſhed with 
ſmall woolly Spear-ſhaped Leaves, placed oppoſite. The- 
Flower Stalk riſes about 6 Inches high, and branches 
toward the Top, where the Flowers are produced on 
pretty long Foot Stalks; they are white, and ſmaller 
than thoſe of the common Sort. 

The 12th Sort hath long ſhrubby Stalks, which 
trail on the Ground, and divide into many Branches, 
garniſhed with oval veined Leaves of a light green 
on their upper Side, but grayiſh below, with three 
narrow ere Stipulæ at their Baſe. The Flowers are 


pretty large, white, and grow in Cluſters at the End of 


the Branches. | 

The 13th Sort hath ſhrubby Stalks, which grow 

* upright, garniſhed with narrow Spear - ſnaped 

ves, placed oppoſite, woolly on their under Side, 
with 3 very narrow Stipulz growing at their Baſe. 
The Flowers are white, growing in long Spikes at the 
End of the Branches; this grows naturrally in the South 
of France, 

The 14th Sort hath an erect ſhrubby Stalk, which 
ſends out many Side Branches, whoſe Joints are pretty 
cloſe ; they are garniſhed with very narrow Leaves, 
placed oppoſite, whoſe Borders are reflexed ; their up- 
per Side is of a lucid green, and their under Side 
hoary. The Flowers are pretty large, white, and grow 
in ſmall Cluſters at the End of the Branches; this 
grows naturally in Spain, from whence- the Seeds were 
lent me. | 

The 15th Sort was found by Mr.' Edmund Du Bolt, 
near Croyden, in Surry, and was at firſt ſuppoſed to be 
only an accidental Variety of the common Sort, but the 
Seeds always produce the ſame. I have cultivated it 
above 30 Years, and never have found it vary; it is“ 
very like the common Sort, but the Leaves are hairy. 
The Petals of the Flowers are Star- pointed, and ſmaller 
than thoſe of the common Sort. 

The 16th Sort hath upright ſnrubby Stalks, which 
rife a Foot and a half high, — out Branches the- 
whole Length, garniſhed with ſmall Spear-ſhaped ſilvery 
Leaves, placed oppoſite, and ſmooth. The Flower Stalks 
branch, and the Flowers, which are white, are produced 
in ſhort Spikes at the End of the Branches. 


The 17th Sort was found growing naturally by the 


late Dr. William Sherrard, neat Smyrna, u ho ſent. the 
Seeds to England; this hath ſhrubby Stalks, which do” 
not trail oa the Ground, garniſhed with oblong oval 

Leaves placed oppoſite, but - thoſe toward the Top are: 
narrow, and placed alternate. The Flowers are pro- 

duced at the End- oß the Branches in long looſe Spikes, 
they are of a Roſe Colour, and the Size of thoſe of the 
common Sort. 

The 18th Sort is annual; this grows naturally in 
France, Spain, Italy, and in Jerſey, where the late Dr. 
William Sberrard found it, and ſent the Seeds to England; 
this hath. a- branching herbaceous Stalk, which riſes 4: 
ar 5 Inches high, garniſhed with narrow — 
Leaves, placed oppoſite, which are covered with Hairs, © 
thoſe on the upper Part of the Stalks are placed alter- 
nate, and are narrower. - The Flowers are produced in 
looſe Spikes at the End of the Branches, ſtanding on 


Jong. Foot Stalks, they are ſmall, and compoſed of 3 


yellow Petals, with a dark purple Spat at the Baſe of 
each ; theſe Flowers are very fugaciqus, for they open 
early in the Morning, and their Petals drop off in a few 
Hours after, ſo that by ten of the Clock the Flowers 
are all fallen. | : 
The 19th Sort grows naturally on Mount Baldus, 
. from whence the Seeds were fent me; this is an annual 
-Plant, which ſends out many herbaceous Stalks from the 
Root, garniſhed with oval Leaves which are hairy. 
The Flowers are produced in looſe Spikes at the End of 
the Branches, they are of a pale yellow Colour, and very 
. Fugacious, ſeldom laſting two Hours before the Petals 
fall off; there is another Variety of this which grows 
about Verona, with upright Stalks. | 
The 20th Sort grows naturally in the South of Franc 
and Italy, and was found by the late Dr. William Sher- 


- , rard, growing near Swyraa, who ſent the Seeds to Eng- 
land and. Holland by a new Title, ſuppoſing it to be a 


different Plant, but when it was here cultivated, it proved 
to be the fame with that growing in the South of France, 
for this Plant puts on different Appearances, according to 


' the Soil and Situation where it grows; for, in a good 


Soil, where the Plants ſtand ſingle, and are not injured 
by Weeds, they will riſe near a Foot and a Half high, 
the Leaves will be two Inches and a Half long, and 
near half an Inch broad in the Middle; but in a poor 
Soil, or where the Plants ſtand too cloſe, or are injured 
by Weeds, or neighbouring Plants, they do not riſe 
more than half that Height. The Leaves are much 
narrower, and the Seed Veſſels not half ſo large, ſo that 
any Perſon finding theſe Plants in two different Situa- 
tions, may be deceived, and take them for different 
Species, but when they are cultivated in a Garden in the 
ſame Soil and Situation, they do. not differ in any Parti- 


cular. This is an annual Plant, which periſhes ſoon 


after the Seeds are ripe. 
The 21ſt Sort is an annual Plant, which grows na- 
rally in Spain and Portugal; this hath hranching Stalks, 


which riſe a Foot high, garniſhed with oval oblong 


Leaves, placed oppoſite on the lower Part of the Stalk, 
but on the upper Part they are alternate and narrow, a 
ſingle Leaf being placed between each Flower, which 
occaſions: the Title of Solitary Flowers, for they grow 
in looſe Spikes at the End of the Branches, in the ſame 
Manner as the other Species. | 

The 22d Sort was ſent me. by Dr. Adrian Van Royen, 
who received the Seeds from the Cav of Good Hope, 
This riſes with a ſhrubby Stalk about 9 Inches high, 

raiſhed with, very narrow fine Leaves, growing in 
Chukters ; the Flowers come 'out from the Side and 
at the End of the Branches, ſtanding on ſlender Foot 
Stalks ; they are of a pale Straw Colour, and very fu- 
gacious, ſeldom continuing longer than two Hours be- 
tore the Petals fall off. This ſeldom continues longer 
than two. Years. | 

The 23d Sort was, ſent me from Campeachy. This 
hath a ſnrubby ſucculent Stalk, which riſes near 3 Feet 
high, garniſhed with oval, fleſhy, ſucculent Leaves, 
like thoſe of Purſlain, which are placed alternate ; 
the Flower Stalks ariſe from the main Stem, are 
naked and near two Feet high, branching out on 
each Side in ſmaller Foot Stalks, which are again 
branched: into many ſmaller, each ſuſtaining a ſmall: 
Roſe-coloured Flower. 
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The 24th Sort grows naturally about Kenda/ in Meß. 
moreland, and in ſome Parts of Lancaſbire, upon rocky 
Situations. This hath trailing herbaceous Stalks, which 
ſeldom extend more than 3 or 4 Inches, garniſhed with 
oval Leaves, which are very woolly, and fit cloſe to the 
Branches; the Flowers are produced at the upper Part 
of the Branches, they are white and ſmall, ſo make no 
great Appearance. 8 25 | 

All the perennial Sorts of Dwarf Ciftus (except the 
twenty-third) are hardy, ſo will thrive in the open Air 
in England; they are propagated by Seeds, which may 
be ſown in the Places where the Plants are to remain, 
and will require no other Care but to keep them clean 
from Weeds, and thin them where they are too cloſe, 
always obſerving to leave thoſe Sorts at a farther Di- 
tance, whoſe Stalks trail on the Ground, and grow to 
the greateſt Length. Theſe Plants will continue ſeveral 
Years, eſpecially in a poor dry Soil, but in rich Ground 
or moiſt Situations, they ſeldom laſt long; but as they 
* Seeds in Plenty, ſo they may be eaſily repaired. 

hey all flower about the ſame Time as the common 
Sort, and their Seeds ripen in Autumn. 

The annual Sorts may be propagated with as great 
Facility, for if their Seeds are ſown on a Bed of com- 
mon Earth in April, the Plants will come up in May, 
and require no other Culture, but to thin them where 


too cloſe, and keep them clear from Weeds. This 


will flower in Juch, and the Seeds ripen in the Au- 
tumn. The 22d Sort will thrive in the full Ground in 
the ſame Manner as the other, but unleſs the Summer 
proves favourable, the Seeds will not ripen : The Roots 
have ſtood through the Winter when the Seaſon has 
proved mild, without any Shelter, and have flowered 
the following Summer. 

The 23d Sort grows naturally in the warm Parts of 
America. Father Plumier diſcovered it firſt in ſome of 
the French Iſlands, and Dr. Houftoun found it growing 
plentifully about Campeachy. This Sort is propagated 
by Seeds which ſhould be ſown on a hot 4 in the 
Spring; and when the Plants are fit to remove, they 
ſhould be each planted in a ſmall Pot filled with light, 
— ——_ Earth, and plunged into a moderate 
hot of Tanners Bark, and treated as other tender 
Plants from the ſame Country ; in the Autumn they 
muſt be placed in a warm Stove, and the ſecond Year 
the Plants will lower, but they have not as yet produced 
Seeds in England. 

The 24th Sort requires a ſhady Situation, otherwiſe 
it will not thrive here. . 

- HELIANTHUS, Lin. Gen. Pl. 877. Corona ſolit. 

Tourn, 2 R. H. 489. Tab. 279. Sun Flower; in 

French, i 
The Charadters are, < 

It bath a compound radiated Flower, the Border or Rays 
being compoſed. of female bulf Florets which are barren, 
and the Diſk of bermaphrodite Floyets, which are fruitful; 
theſe are contained in 1 common ſcaly Empalement, whoſe 
Scales are broad at their Baſe, pointed at their Ends, and 
expand, The hermaphrodite #lorets are cylindrical, ſtwell. 


ing at their Baſe, and cut at the Brim into 5 acute Seg- 


ments. whbich- ſpread open; theſe have 5 Stamina curued at 
Bottom, and as long as the Tube, terminated hy tubulous 
Summits. The Germen, which is ſituated at the Bottom 
| of 
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of the Tube, ſupports 4 ſlender Style the Length of the 


Tube, crowned by a reflexed Stigma divided in 2 Patts ; 
the Germen, becomes an oblong blunt four cornered Seed, 
The femal half Florets, which compoſe the Border, are 
retched out on one Side like a Tongue, which is long and 
entire ; theſe bave a Germen in the Bottom, but no Style or 
Stamina, and are not fruitful, 
The Species are, 

t. HeLianTHus folits omnibus cd#datis, nervis pans 
baſin unitis, txtrarſum denutatit. Lin. Sp. Pl. go4. 
Sun Flower whoſe Leaves are all Heart-ſhaped, Veins 
uniting behind at the Baſe, but toward the Border naked. 
Corona folis, Tabern. Icon. 763. Helenium Indicum maxi- 
mum. C. B. P. 276. 
commonly called annual Sun Flower. 

2, Httiantavs Fr inferidyibus cordatis, nervi: 
pond baſin unitir denudatis, ſuperioribus ovatis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 
90s. Sun Flower whoſe under Leaves are Heart- 


ſhaped, Veins united behind at their Baſe, and the up- 


per Leaves oval. Corona ſolis minor famina. Tabern. 
ſcorn, 764. Leſſer female Sun Flower, commonly called 
perennial Sun Flower. 

3. HELIAxTuus faliis bvato-cordatir, nervis intra- 
folium unitit. Lin. Sp. Pl. 905. Sun Flower with oval 
Heart-ſhaped Leaves, whoſe Nerves unite in the Leaf. 
Corota folis par vs flire tubrrurd radice. Tourn. Inſt. 489. 


Sun Flower with a ſmall Flower and a tuberous Root, 


commonly called Jeruſalm Artichoke ; in French, 
Taupinambours, | 
4. HrItAN T Hus radice fuſſi formi. Hort. Cliff. 420. 
Sun Flower with a Spitdle-thaped Root. Corona folis 
latifelia altiſſima. Tourn. Inſt. 489. Talleſt broad-leaved 
Sun Flower. | 
. HetrianTHuS ſellis lanceolutis ſcabrit, caule flrifs. 


| infernd glabro. Lin. Sp. Fl. gog. Sun Flower with 


rough Spear-ſhaped Leaves, a ſlender Stalk, ſmooth 
toward the Bottom. Chryſanthemum Virginianum al- 
tiſimum anguſlifolium puniteis caulibus. Mor. Hiſt. 3. p. 
24. Talleſt Pirginia Chryſantberrum, with a narrow 
Leaf and purple Stalks. 1 5 

6. Heti\nravs ſollit oppeſitis ſeſſillbhus ovato-oblon- 
is trinerviit, paniculi dicbotemd. Lin. Sp. Ph 906. Sun 

tower with oblong, oppoſite, oval Leaves, having 
three Veins, and ſitting cloſe to the Stalk, and a dicho- 
tomous Panicle. Chryſanthemum Virginianum repent, 
foliit aſperit binatim ſeſſilibus acuminatit. Mer. Hiſt. 3. p. 
22, Creeping Virginian Chryſautbemum, with rough 
pointed Leaves, ſitting cloſe by Pairs. 

. HeLtaxnTHts lit lanceelatis oppoſitis, 405 
falen, infernd trinervlis, caule dichotomo ramaſs. Sun 
Flower with - Spear-ſhaped Leaves placed oppoſite, 
whoſe upper Surface is rough, the under having three 
Veins, and a divided Stalk. Corona folis trachelil folio, 
radice repente. Tourn. Inft. 490. Siin Flower with a 
Throatwort Leaf, and a creeping Root. 1 

8. Hz LIAN Tus caule rang Amo, oliis lanctolatis 


fſeabrie, inferioribut ue, ſummis alternis petidlatic, 
lower with a very branching 


calycibut folleſit. Sun | 
Stalk, rough Spear-ſhaped Leaves placed oppoſite at 
Bottom, but alternate toward the Top, having Foot 
Stalks, and leafy Empalements. Corona ſolis tracbelii 
falio tenuivre, calyed floric foliato. Act. Phil, Ne 412. Sun 


Flower with a nartow Throatwort Leaf, and a lealy . 


Flower Cup. 4 


reateſt Indian Sun Flower, - 


HEL: 


o. HrriAxrnus foliis ovatir erenatis trinerviis ſca- 
bris, ſquamis calycinis erectis longitudine diſci. Flor, Virg. 


103. Sun Flower with oval, rough, crenated Leaves, - 


having 3 Nerves, the Scales of the Empalement being 
erect, and as long as the Diſk of the Flower. Corona 
folis Caroliniana, parvis flaribus, folio trinervi amplo aſ- 

ro, pediculo alato. Martyn. Cent. 1. 20. Carolina Sun 


ower, with ſmall Flowers, large rough Leaves having 


three Veins, ahd a winged Foot Stalk. 

10. HLIAN Tos cault inferns levi, foliis lanceolats- 
cordatis, radiis decapetalis. Lin. Sp. Pl. gos. Sun Flower, 
with a Stalk ſmooth on the upper Side, Heart Spear- 
ſhaped Leaves, and 10 Petals in the Rays. 

U theſe Species of Sun Flowers are Natives of 4- 
merica, from whence we are often ſupplied with new 
Kinds; and it is very remarkable, that there is not a 
ſingle Species of this Genus that is Furopean ; To that 
before America was diſcovered, we were wholly unac- 
quainted with theſe Plants. But although they are not 
originally of out own Growth, yet ate they become fo 
familiar with our Climate, as to thrive and incteaſe full 
as well as if they were in their native Country (ſome of 
the very late flowering Kinds excepted; which require a 
longer Summer than we generally enjoy, to bring them 
to Perſection;) and many of them are now ſo plentiful 
in England, that Perſons unacquainted with the Hiſtory 
of theſe Plants, would imagine them at leaſt to have 
been Inhabitants of this Iſland many hundred Years ; 
particulary the 2 Artichoke, which, though it 
doth not produce Seeds in our Climate, yet doth ſo 
multiply by its knobbed Roots, that, when once well 
fixed in a Gaiden, it is not eaſily to be rooted out. 

The firſt Sort is annual, and fo well known as to re- 
ne no Deſctiptivn. 

owers of two different Colours, one of a deep yel- 
low, and the other of a Sulphur Colour ; but theſe 


vary, ſo ate not worthy to be mentioned as different. 


They are eaſily propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be 
ſown in March, on a Bed of common Earth; and when 
the Plants come up, they muſt be thinned where too 
cloſe, and kept clean from Weeds ; when the Plants are 


6 


There are ſingle and double 


grown 6 Inches high, they may be taken up with Balls 
of Earth to their Roots, and planted into the large 
Borders of the Pleaſure Garden, obſerving to water 
them till they have taken new Root, after which they 


will require no other Care, but to keep them clear from. 
Weeds. N 


In Fuly the great Flowers on the Tops of the Stems - 


will appear, among which, the 
Flowers of each Kind ſhould be preſerved for Seeds; for 
thoſe which flower later upon the Side Branches are nei- 
ther ſo fair, nor do they perfe& their Seeds fo well, as 
thoſe which, are firſt in flower : When the Flowers are 
quit faded and the Seeds axe formed, you ſhould care- 


. 


otherwiſe devour moſt of the good Seeds; and about the 


Beginning of Ofober, when the Seeds are ripe, you ſhould 


tem, and 


cut off the Heads with a ſmall Part of t 


beſt and moſt double 


ully guatd the Heads from the Sparrows, which will 


hang them up in a dry 4 Place for about a Month, by 
| 


which Time the Seeds will be perfectly dry and hard; 


' when you may eaſily rub them out, and put them up in 


Bags of Papers, preſerving them from Vermin until the 


Seaſon for ſowing chem. 


The * 
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The Seeds of this Sort of Sun Flower are excellent 
"Food for domeſtic Poultry, therefore where a Quantity 
of it can be ſaved, it will be of great Uſe, where there 
are Quantities of theſe Fowls. | | e 

The other perennial Sorts rarely produce Seeds in 
England, but moſt of them increaſe very faſt at their 

Roots, eſpecially the creeping rooted Kinds, which-ſpread 
too far for ſmall Gardens. The ad Sort, which is the 
-moſt common in the Englifb Gardeng, is the largeſt and 
moſt valuable Flower, and is a very proper Furniture 
for large Borders in great*Gardens, as alſo. for Boſquets 
of large growing Plants, or to imtermix in ſmall Quar- 
ters with Shrubs, or in Walks under Trees, where few 
other Plants will thrive; it is alſo a gicat Ornament to 
Gardens within the City, where it grows in Defiance of 
the Smoke, better than moſt Aber Plants; and for i 
long Continuance in flower, deſerves a Place in mo 
Gardens, for the Sake of its Flowers for Baſons, Cc. 
to adorn Halls and Chimnies in a Seaſon when we are at 
a Loſs for other Flowers. It begins flowering in July, 
and continues until Ofober. | $0 
The za, 4th, 5th, 6th, and 7th Sorts, may alſo 
have a Place in ſome large Borders of the Garden, 
for the Variety of their Flowers; which, though not 
fo fair as thoſe of the common Sort, yet will add to the 
Diverſity ; and as many of them are late Flowerers, lo 
ye may continue the Succeſſion of Flowers longer in the 
Theſe Sorls are all of them very hardy, and will 
ow in almoſt any Soil or Situation ; they are propa- 
gated by parfing their Roats , into ſmall Heads, which 
in one Year's Time will ſpread and increaſe greatly. 
"The beſt Seaſon for this Work is in the Middle of 
O#ober, ſoon after the Flowers are paſt, or very early 
in the Spring, that they may be well rooted before 
the Droughts come on ; otherwiſe their Flowers will 
be few in Number, and not near ſo fair, and by this 
_ Means their Roots will be weak ; but if they are plant- 
ed in Oclober, you will ſave the Trouble of watering 
them; their Roots being ſurely fixed before the dry 
Weather, they will need no other Trouble than to clear 
them from Weeds. | 8 
Ibe Jeruſalem Artichoke is propagated in many Gar- 
dens for the Roots, which are by ſome People as 'much 
eſteemed as Potatoes; but they are mote watery and 
flaſhy, and are very ſubje@ to trouble the Belly by 
their windy Quality, which hath brought them almoſt 
into Diſuſe. 


— 


* 


- 


Theſe are propagated by planting the ſmaller Roots, 
or the larger ones cut into Pieces, obſerving to preſerve 
a Bud to each ſeparate Piece, either in the Spring or 
Autumn, allowing them a good Diſtance for their 
Roots will greatly multiply; the Autumn following, 
when their Stems decay, the Roots may be taken up for 
Uſe. Theſe ſhould be planted in ſome remote Corner, 
of the Garden, for they are very unſightly while grow- 
ing, and their Roots are apt to over-run whatever grows. 
near them, not can they be eaſily deſtroyed when they 
are once well fixed in a Garden. FORESTS 5 
The other Species which have been ranged under 
this Genus by Tournefort and others, are now removed 
to 8 follow ing Genzra, under which Titles they may 
be found. (41211. G66 a 1 77 ö 
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3 2 | 
f ay £2 elenium. 
5 Corona Solis. 15 3 
. Silphium. 

HELICTERES. Lin. Gen. Pl. 913. Iſera. Plum 
Nov. Gen. 34. Tab. 37. Screw Tree. 

The Charaders are, 

The Flower has a coriacesus Empalement of 1 Lea 
which is narrow at Bottom, but ſpreads open at the Top, 
where it is indented in 5 Parts. The Flower bath 
oblong equal Petals, longer than the Empalement ta which 
they are 2 It bath 10 ſhort Stamina at the Baſze 
* the Germen, terminated by oblong Summits, and 

eftaria ſurrounding | the Germen, which bave the Ap- 
pearance of Petals, The Style is very long, ſlender, and 
ſupports the Germen at the Top, which is roundiſh, and 
crowned by an acute Stigma. The Germen turns te 4 
twiſted ſpiral Fruit with, one Cell, incigſing many Kidney- 


ſhaped Seeds. ” 
* The Species are, 
1. HLicrERIS lit cordate-ovatis ſerratis, * 

tomentoſis, fructu tereti contorto. Helifteres with oval 
Heart - ſhaped Leaves which are ſawed and woolly on 
their under Side, and a taper twiſted Fruit. ora althee 
folits, fructu longiore & anguſtiore. Plum. Nov. Gen. 24. 
Screw Tree with Marſhmallow Leaves, and a longer 
and narrower Fruit, | 
2. HELicTEREs foliis cordatis acuminatis ſerratic, 
ſubtus tomentoſis, fruftu brevi contorto. Helicteret with 
Heart-ſhaped, pointed, ſawed Leaves, woolly on their 
under Side, and a- ſhort twiſted - Fruit. [ſora althee 
ſelils, frudtu breviore & craſſiore. Plum. Nov. 34- Screw 
Tree with a Marſhmallow Leaf, and a ſhorter and 
thicker Fruit. wk fi bet | 

3. HeLicTzrEs caule arboreo villoſo, foliis cordatis 
crenatis nervoſis ſubtus tomentoſis fructu ovato contorta 
villoſiſſimo. Heliferes with a Tree-like hairy Stalk, Heart- 
ſhaped, nervous, crenated Leaves, woolly on their un- 
der Side, and an oval, twiſted, very hairy Fruit. Vera 
altbææ folio ampliſſimo, frucu craſiſſimo. & villeſo. Edit. 
prior. Screw Tree with a very large Marſhmallow Leaf, 
and a very thick hairy Fruit. | 

"The iſt Sort grows naturally in the Bahama Mandt, 
from whence I received the Seeds. This riſes with a 


f 


ſhrubby Stalk 5 or 6 Feet high, ſending out ſeveral la- 


teral Branches, covered with a ſoft yellowiſh Down, 
and garniſhed with Heart-ſhaped Leaves 4 Inches long, 
and 2 and a Half broad, ſawed on their Edges, and 
woolly on their under Side, ſtanding on long Foot 
Stalks ; at the upper Part of the Branches the Flowers 
come out oppoſite to the Leaves, on flender Foot 
Stalks which are jointed; theſe are compoſed of 5 
oblong white Petals, and in the Center ariſes the Style, 
which is curved, and 3 Inches long, upon the Top of 
which is ſituated the Germen, crowned by an acute 
Stigma. The Germen afterwards turns to a taper Fruit 
Tockes and a Half long,. compoſed. of 5 Capſules, 
cloſely twiſted over each other like a Screw ; theſe are 
hairy, and have each one Cell, containing ſeveral Kid- 
ney-ſhaped Seeds. | | 
The 2d Sort grows naturally in Famaica, from whence 
the late Dr.  Houſtoun ſent me the Seeds. This riſes 


with a ſhrubby Stalk 9 or 10, Feet high, ſending 


Feet | 
cover. 
Heart 
havin 


Sides 
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out many lateral Branches, covered with a ſmooth 
brown Bark, and garniſhed with Heart-ſhaped Leaves, 
which end in acute Points, and are ſawed on their 
Edges, a little woolly on their under Side ; the Flowers 
are produced on the Side of the Branches, on ſhorter 


Foot Stalks than the former; they are compoſed of 5 


Petals, and the Style in the Center, which is ftrait, 
upright, and not half ſo long as in the other; the 
Fruit is thicker, not an Inch long, but twiſted in the 
fame Manner. 

The 3d Sort riſes with a ſtrong voy Stalk 12 or 14 
Feet high, ſending out many ligneous Branches, cloſely 
covered with hairy Down, and garniſhed with large 
Heart-ſhaped Leaves, crenated on their Edges, and 
having large Veins running from the Mid-rib to the 
Sides; they are of a light yellowiſh green, and a little 
woolly on their under Side: The Flowers are produced 
from the Side of the Branches, they are of a yellowiſh 
white Colour, and larger than thoſe of the other Sorts. 
The Style is near 4 Inches long, curved like that of 
the firſt Sort ; the Fruit is oval, about one Inch long, 
very thick at the Bottom, and cloſely covered with hai 
Down. This Sort was ſent me by Mr. Robert Millar, 
from Carthagena. 

Theſe Plants are propagated by Seeds, which muſt 
be ſown on a hot Bed in the Spring; and when the 
Plants are come up ſtrong enough to remove, they 
ſhould be each planted in a ſeparate ſmall Pot, filled 
with light Earth, and plunged into a moderate hot Bed 
of Tan, obſerving to ſhade them from the Sun till they 
have taken new Root; then they ſhould be treated as 
other tender Plants from hot Countries, raiſing the 
Glaſſes every Day in Proportion to the Weather, that 
the Plants may enjoy freſh Air, which will ſtrengthen 
them, and prevent their drawing up weak. In the 
Summer the Plants may remain under the Frames, if 
there is ſufficient Height for them to grow ; but in Au- 
tumn they muſt be plunged into the Tan Bed in the 
Stove, where they ſhould always remain, being care- 
ful to ſhift them into larger Pots when they require it, 
and not to give them too much Wet in Winter ; but in 
Summer they fhould have a large Share of Air in warm 
Weather, and require to be often refreſhed with Wa- 
ter: The 2d Year from the Seeds theſe Plants have of- 
ten flowered in the Chelſea Garden, and the Seeds have 
ſome Years ripened there, but the Plants will live ſe- 
veral Years with proper Management. 

HELIOCARPOS. Lin. Gen. Pl. 533. Montia. Houft. 
Gen. We have no Title in £ng/iſb for this Plant. 

The Characters are, 

The Flower bath 1 Petal which is tubulous at the Bot- 
tem, and cut into 5 Segments which expand. It bath an 
Empalement > 6 1 Leaf, which is cut into 5 Parts ſpread- 
ing open. In the Center is fituated a roundiſh Germen, 
ſupporting-2 ered Styles, crowned by acute Stigmas which 
fland apart be are attended by ſeveral Stamina, of 
the ſame Length with the Styles, terminated by narrow 
Twin Summits which are proflirate. The Germen be- 
comes an oval compreſſed Capſule, about 3 Lines long 
and 2 broad, with a tranſverſe Partition dividing it in 
2 Cells, each containing a ſingle roundiſh Seed ending in 
a Point; the Borders of the Capſule are ſet with Haire, 
reſembling Rays. : 

We know but one Species of this Plant, viz. 
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HzeLtocarpos. Hort. Cliff. 211. Tab. 16. This is 
the Montia arboreſcens mori folio frufu racemſo. Houſt, 
MF. Tree Montia, with a Mulberry Leaf and branching 

ruit, 

This Plant was diſcovered by the late Dr. Houftoun, 

wing naturally about Old La Vera Cruz in New Spain, 
rom whence he ſent the Seeds to England, which ſuc- 
ceeded in the Chelſea Garden, where the Plants have 
produced Flowers, and ripened Seeds ſeveral Years. It 
riſes with a thick woody Stalk which is ſoft, from 15 to 
18 Feet high, ſending out ſeveral lateral Branches to- 
ward the Top, garniſhed with Heart-ſhaped Leaves full 
of Veins, ſawed on their Edges and ending in acute 
Points; they have Foot Stalks 3 Inches long, which 
ſtand oblique to the Leaves, and are placed alternate ; 
the Flowers are produced at the End of the Shoots, in 
branching Cluſters; they are of a yellowiſh green, and 
are ſucceeded by flat compreſſed Seed Veſſels of an oval 
— whoſe Borders are cloſely ſet with Threads re- 
preſenting — of a browniſh Colour when ripe ; theſe 
Capſules are divided into 2 Cells by an intermediate Par- 
tition, in each of theſe is lodged a ſingle roundiſh Seed 
ending in a Point. 

This Plant is propagated by Seeds, which muſt be 
ſown on a hot Bed in the Spring; and when the Plants 
are fit to remove, they ſhould be each planted in a ſe- 
parate ſmall Pot filled with light Kitchen Garden Earth, 
and plunged into a hot Bed, treating them as other ten- 
der Plants, which will not bear the open Air in this 
Country at any Seaſon of the Year; and while the 
Plants are young, they require to be plunged in the 
Tan Bed, but after they have acquired Strength, they 
will thrive in the dry Stove : In Winter they ſhould 
have but little Water, and muſt be kept warm ; but in 


© Summer they ſhould have Plenty of freſh Air in mild 


Weather; and muſt be frequently refreſhed with Wa- 
ter. With this Management the Plants will flower the 
third Year, and produce good Seeds, but may be pre- 
ſerved ſeveral Years with proper Care. | 

I have ſowed Seed of this Plant which had been kept 
10 Years, and came up as well as if it had been ſaved 
the former Year ; though from the Appearance of the 
Seed, it ſeems as unlike to grow after the firſt Year as 
any which I know. 

ELIOTROPIUM. Lin. Gen. Pl. 164. Tourn. 
Inſt. R. H. 138. Tab. 57. Turnſole. 
The Characters are, 

The Empalement of the Flower is of 1 Leaf, tubulons 
«t Bottom, but cut into 5 at the Brim, The Flywer bath 
1 Petal with a Tube the Length of the Empalement, 
ſpreading flat above, where it is cut inte 5 Parts, 
which are alternately larger than the «tber ; the Chaps 
of the Tube is cheſed, and bath 5 prominent Scales, 
joined in form of a Star. It hath 5 ſbort Stamina 
within the #Tube, terminated by ſmall Summits, and 4 
Germina at the Battam of the Tube, with 1 flender Style, 
the Length ef the Stamina, crowned by an indented 
Stigma. The Germina become ſo many Seeds, ſitting in 
the Empalement. CE 

The Species are, 

1. HetioTROPIUM foliis dati e tomen- 
tofis rugofes, ſpicis conjugatis. Hort. Upſal. 33. Heliotrop 
— oval, — woolly, rough . and conju- 

4D | . gated 
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gated Spikes. Heliotropium majus Dioſcaridis. C. B. P. 
253. The greater Turuſole of Diaſcarider. 

2. HELIOTROIUM feliis cordato-ovatis acutis ſca- 
briuſculis, ſpicis ſalitariis, fruclibus bifidis. Flor. Zey. 
70. Helictrope with Heart-ſhaped oval Leaves point- 
ed and rough, ſingle Spikes of Flowers and bifid 
Seeds. Heliotropium Americanum cœruleum, foliis ber- 
mini. Acad. Reg. Sc. Blue American Turnſole, with 
Clary Leaves. 

3. HxLliorROIUxMH foliis Janceolato-ovatis acuminatis 
rugofts, ſpicis falitariis gracilioribus alaribus & termina- 
libus. Heliotrope with Spear-ſhaped oval Eeaves, which 
end in acute Points and are rough, and flender fingle 
Spikes of Flowers proceeding from the Sides and Tops 
of the Stalks. Heliotropium Americanum cœruleum, fo- 
 tiis hormini 2 H. L. Blue American Turnſole, 
with narrower Clary Leaves. 


4. HeLior ROA foliis oblonge-ovatis integerrimis 


glabris ſubtus incanis, floribus capitatis alaribus, caule ar- 
bereſcente. Heliotrape with oblong, oval, entire, ſmooth 
Leaves, hoary on their under Side, Flowers growing in 
Heads from the Wings of the Stalks, and a T'ree-like 
Stalk. Heliotropium arboreſcens, folio teucrii, flore albs 
in capitula denſa congeſio. Boerb. Ind. 'Tree-like Turnſole, 
with a Germander Leaf, and white Flowers growing in 
thick ſhort Heads. 

5. HELIOrRO TUN foliis ovatis crenatis oppoſutis, flo- 
ribus capitatis alaribus dichotomis, caule arboreſcente. 
Heliotrope with oval crenated Leaves placed oppoſite, 
Flowers growing in Heads from the Wings of the 
Stalks, which diverge, and a Tree-like Stalk. Heliotro- 
pium Canarienſe arboreſcens, folio ſcorodoniæ. Hort. 


Amſt. Canary Tree-like Turnſole, with a Wood Sage 
Leaf. 


6. HELI1oTROPIUM foliis ovato-lanceolatis, ſpicis plu- 
rimis confertis, caule fruticoſo, Heliotrope with oval Spear- 
ſhaped Leaves, many Spikes of Flowers growing in 
Cluſters, and a ſhrubby Stalk. 

7. HELIOTROIUN foliis lanceolato-linearibus glabris 
aveniis, ſpicis conjugatis, Hort. Cliff. 45. Heliotrope with 
narrow Spear-ſhaped ſmooth Leaves without Veins, and 
conjugated Spikes of Flowers. Helictropium Curaſſa- 
vicum, foliis lini umbilicati. Par. Bat. Prod. Heliotrope of 
Curaſſao, with a Venus Navelwort Leaf. 

8. HeiiorRoOPIUM /iliis lieari-lancealatis obtuſis to- 
mentoſis, floribus alaribus ſeſſilibus, caule arboreo, Helio- 
trope with narrow, obtuſe, Spear-ſhaped, woolly Leaves, 
Flowers ſitting cloſe to the Side of the Branches, and a 
Tree-like Stalk. Heliotropium arboreum, maritimum, 
tomentoſum, gnaphalii Americani foliis. Sloan. Cat. 93. 
Tree maritime woolly Heliotrope, with a Sea Cudweed 
Leaf. 

9. HxIIOTRO UN feliis lanceolatis ſeſſilibus, ſpicis 
folitariis alaribus & terminalibus, caule fruticoſo. Helio- 
trope with Spear-ſhaped Leaves fitting cloſe to the 
Branches, ſingle Spikes of Flowers proceeding from the 
Sides and Tops of the Stalk, which is ſhrubby. Helie- 
tropium minus litbeſpermi foliis, Smaller Heliatrepe with 
Leaves like Gromwel. 

10. HELIOTROIUu caule procumbente, foliis cvatis 


ta mentoſis integerrimis, Kin. folitariis terminalibus. He- 


lictrope with a trailing Stalk, oval, woolly, entire Leaves, 
and ſingle Spikes of Flowers terminating the Branches, 
Heliotrepium Americanum ſupinum & tomentoſum, feliis 
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ſubrotundis. Hauſt. Mfſ. Low American woolly - Helia- 
trope, with roundiſh Leaves. | | 
. 11. HecioTrROPIUM foliis ablongg-ovatis tomentsfic, 
ſpicis conjugatis terminalibus, caule fruticeſo. Heliotrope 
with oblong, oval, woolly Leaves, and double Spikes 
of Flowers terminating the Stalk, which is ſhrubby. 
Heliotropium Americauum fruteſcens & tomentoſum, faliis 
oblongis, floribus  albis. Houfl. MJ. Shrubby and 
woolly American Heliotrope, with oblong Leaves and 
white Flowers. g 

The iſt Sort grows naturally in the South of France, 
in Spain, Italy, and moſt of the warmer Countries in 
Europe. It is an annual Plant, which ſucceeds better 
from Seeds which ſcatter in the Autumn, or ſown at 
that Seaſon, than in the Spring; for when they are 
ſown in the Spring, they ſeldom come up the ſame 
Year ; but if the Plant is once obtained, and the Seeds 
ſuffered to ſhed, it will maintain itſelf without any 
Trouble, requiring no other Culture but to keep it 
clean from Weeds, and thin the Plants where they are 
too cloſe. | 

This riſes about 7 or 8 Inches high, dividing into 2 
or three Branches, garniſhed with oval rough Leaves, 2 
Inches long and 1 broad in the Middle, of a light green, 
ſtanding on pretty long Foot Stalks alternately ; the 
Flowers are pr 
double Spikes, joined at the Bottom, about an Inch and 
a Half long, turning backward like a Scorpion's Tail, 
The Flowers are white, and appear in June and July; 
the Seeds ripen in the Autumn, ſoon after which the 
Plant decays. 
The ad Sort grows naturally in the .- Indies. 
This is annual, the Stalk riſes a Foot and a Half, or 2 
Feet high, branching out toward the Top; the Leaves 
are rough and hairy, ſtanding on pretty long Foot 


Stalks; they are 2 Inches and a Half long, and 1 and a 


Half broad in the Middle, ending in acute Points; the 
Flowers are produced toward the End of the Branches 
in ſingle Spikes 6 Inches long, turning backward at the 


Top like the other Species. The Flowers are blue, and 


ape in 7 * and Auguſi, the Seeds ripen in September 


The 3d Sort grows naturally in the J#/t-Indies. This 
is a ſmaller Plant than the former, ſeldom growing 
above a Foot high; the Leaves are 1 Inch and a Halt 
long, and about half an Inch broad; the Spikes of 
Flowers are very ſlender, and not more than 2 Inches 
long ; the Flowers are ſmall, and of a light blue Co- 
lour. They appear at the ſame Time with the former, 
and the Seeds ripen in Autumn. 

The Seeds of theſe two Sorts mult be ſown on a hot 
Bed in the Spring, and when the Plants come up, they 


mult be tranſplanted on another hot Bed to bring them 


forward, treating them as the Balſamine, and other 
tender annual Plants; and in {une they may be taken 


up with Balls of Earth, and planted in the Borders of 


the Flower Garden, where they will flower and produce 
ripe Seeds. a ; 

The 4th Sort riſes with a ſhrubby Stalk 6 or 7 Feet 
high, the young Branches are clo'cly covered with a 
whife Down; and the Leaves on thote are very hoary 
and entire, but thoſe on the older Branches are greener, 
and ſome of them are notched on their Edges ; at each 
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Joint of the Stalks, come out two Branches oppoſite, 
garniſhed with ſmall hoary Leaves placed oppoſite : 
"Theſe when bruiſed, emit a ſtrong Odour, which to 
ſome Perſons is very diſagreeable, but others are pleaſed 
with it. Theſe Plants rarely flower in England, for in 
near 40 Years which I have cultivated thern, I have but 
once ſeen them in lower. The Flowers are white, col- 
lected in roundiſh Heads, which turn backward, and fit 
cloſe to the Branches; the Leaves continue all the 
Year, for which the Plants are preſerved in Green- 
houſes, to add to the Variety in Winter. 

. The 5th Sort grows naturally in the Canary Iſlands. 
This riſes with a woody Stalk 3 or 4 Feet high, divid- 
ing into many Branches, garniſhed with oval Leaves 
notched on their Edges, growing oppoſite on long Foot 
Stalks; they are hairy, and of an Aſh Colour on their 
under Side; the Flowers are produced from the Side 
of the Branches on pretty long Foot Stalks, each ſuſ- 
taining 4 ſhort. roundiſh Spikes or Heads, which divide 
by Pairs, and ſpread from each other. The Flowers 
are white, and appear in June and July, but are not 
ſucceeded by Seeds in England. The Leaves of this 
Plant, when bruiſed, emit an agreeable Odour, for 
which it is by ſome Perſons much eſteemed; the Gar- 
deners have given it the Title of Madam Maintenon, 
but for what Reaſon I know not. 

The 2 laſt Sorts are too tender to live through the 
Winter in the open Air in this Country, ſo muſt be 
kept in a Green-houſe during that Seaſon, but they on- 
ly require to be ſcreened from Froſt, ſo may be placed 
with Myrtles, and the other hardy Green houſe Plants, 
where they may have a large Share of Air in mild Wea- 
ther, and be treated the ſame Way; they ate eaſily 

ropagated by; Cuttings during any of the Summer 
KS which, if planted in a ſhady Border, and du- 
ly ſupplied with Water, will take Root in 5 or 6 Weeks, 
then they may be ported, and placed in a ſhady Situa- 
tion till they have taken new Root, after which they 
may be treated as the old Plants. 

The 6th Sort grows naturally in Peru, from whence 
the Seeds were ſent by the younger Juſſieu, to the Royal 
Garden at Paris, where the Plants produced Flowers 
and Seeds; and from the curious Garden of Duke 
D' Ayen, at St. Germains, I was ſupplied with ſome of 
the Seeds, which have ſucceeded in the Chelſea Garden, 
where the Plants have flowered and perfeQed their Seeds 
for ſome Years. 


This riſes with a ſhrubby Stalk, 4 or 5 Feet high, 


dividing into many ſmall Branches, garniſhed with oval 
Spear- ſhaped rough Leaves, ſet on without Order, 
they are 3-Inches long, and 1 Inch and a half broad in 
the Middle, ſtanding on ſhort Foot Stalks, they are 
hairy, and greatly veined on their under Side, which is 
of an Aſh Colour. The Flowers are produced at the 
End of 'the Branches in ſhort reflexed Spikes, growing 
in Cluſters. The Foot Stalks divide into 2 or 3, and 
theſe divide again into leſs, each ſuſtaining a Spike of 
bluiſh Flowers, which have a ſtrong {ſweet Odour. 
The Plants continue in flower great Part of the Vear, 
and thoſe Flowers which come out in Summer, are ſuc- 
ſeeded by ripe Seeds in Autumn. 


It may be propagated either by Seeds or Cuttings. . 


The Seeds ſhould be ſown on a moderate hot Bed in 
the Spring, and when the Plants are fit to remove, they 
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ſhould be tranſplanted into ſmall Pots filled with light 
Earth, and plunged into a hot Bed, where they ſhould 
be ſhaded till they have taken new Root, then they 
ſhou!d be inured to the open Air by Degrees, into which 
they ſhould be removed in Summer, placing them in a 
ſheltered Situation, and in Autumn they mutt be houſed 
with other exotick Plants in a good Green-houſe, where 
they will flower great Part of Winter, fo will make a 
good Appearance among the Orange Trees, and other 
Green-houſe Plants, with whoſe Culture this Plant will 
thrive. If the Cuttings of this Plant are put into Pots 
filled with light Earth, during any of the Summer 
Months, and plunged into a moderate hot Bed, they 
will take Root very freely, but theſe do not make ſo 
good Plants as thoſe raiſed from Seeds. 

The 7th Sort grows naturally on the Sea Shore 
in the Ve Indies; this is an annual Plant, whoſe 
Branches trail on the Ground, and grow a Foot long, 
they are garniſhed with narrow grayiſh Leaves, which 
are ſmooth. The Flowers are produced in double Spikes 
from the Side of their Branches, they are white and 
ſmall, ſo make no great Appearance, It is propagated 
by Seeds, and requires the ſame Treatment as the ſe- 
cond and third Sorts. 3 

The 8th Sort riſes with an upright woody Stalk, 6 
or 7 Feet high, with a hoary Bark, full of Marks 
where the Leaves have grown; the upper Part of the 
Stalk divides into 2 or 3 ſtrong woody Branches, 
which grow erect, and are very cloſely | Arg: with 
long, narrow, woolly Leaves, which ſtand on every 
Side the Branches without Order. The Flowers come 
out from the Side of the Stalks, to which they fit cloſe, 
they are ſhort and reflexed, like thoſe of the other Spe- 
cies. The Flowers are purple, firting in very woolly 
Empalements, which ate divided into 5 Parts, which 
ſpread open; the whole Plant is very white and woolly, 
like the Sea Cudweed, ſo makes an odd Appearance 
when intermixed with other exotick Plants; this is pro- 
pagated by Seeds, which muſt be procured from the 
Places where it naturally grows, for it never produces 
any in Eurspe; theſe Seeds ſhould be ſown in a Tub of 
Earth in the Country, for when the dried Seeds come 
over they ſeldom grow, and if they do, it 15 not before 
the Second Year; and from ſeveral Parcels of the Seeds 
which I have received from the Fe Indies, I have not 
raiſed more than 2 Plants, and theſe came up from 


Seeds which had been ſown more than a Year, ſo that 


if the Seeds are ſown as ſoon as they are ripe in a Tub 
of Farth, when they arrive in Fagland, the Tub ſhould 
be plunged into a hot Bed of Tanners Bark, which will 
bring up the Plants, and when theſe are fit to remove, _ 
they ſhould be each planted in a ſeparate ſmall Pot fill- 
ed with Earth, compoſed of Sand and light undunged 
Earth with a little Lime Rubbiſh well mixed together, 
then plunged into a hot Bed of Tanners Park, and ſhaded 
until they have taken new Root, after which they mult 
be treated as other tender exotick Piants, always keep- 
ing them in the Tan Bed in the Stove, giving them but 
little Water, — the Winter Scaſon. 
The gth Sort is a Native of the V Indies, where 

it grows plentifully on the Sca Shore; it rifes with an 
upright ſhrubby Stalk, a Foot and a Half high, gar- 
niſhed with ſmall Spear-ſhaped Leaves, ſcarce one Inch 
4D 2 long, 
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long, and one 'Third of an Inch broad in the Middle, 
ending in acute Points, ſitting cloſe to the Stalk, they 
are hoary on their under Side, but ſmooth above. The 
Flowers are produced in ſingle ſlender Spikes, which 
come out from the Side, and at the Top of the Stalks, 
they are but little recurved, eſpecially thoſe on the 
Side, but thoſe at Top are more bent, they are white, 
ſo make but little Appearance. 

The 1oth Sort was ſent me from Carthagena, in 
New Spain, where it grows naturally on the ſandy Shores. 
grow 6 or 7 Inches long, garniſhed with ſmall oval 
33 which are woolly and entire. "The Flowers 
are produced at the End of the Branches, in ſingle fhort 
Spikes, which are reflexed, they are ſmall and white, 
ſo make little Appearance. 

The 11th Sort was ſent me by the late Dr. Houſtoun, 
from La Vera Cruz, where he found it growing in Plen- 
ty; this riſes with a ſhrubby Stalk, 3 Feet high, divid- 
ing into ſlender Branches, cloſely garniſhed with oblong, 
oval, woolly Leaves, placed without Order. The 
Flowers are produced at the End of the Branches in 
double Spikes, which are ſlender, ſhort, and ſtrait, not 
recurved as the other Species. 'The Flowers are ſmall 
and white, and the Plant is perennial. | 

Theſe three laſt mentioned are propagated by Seeds, 
but the Difficulty of getting them freſh from America, 
and the Uncertainty of their growing, unleſs they are 
ſown Abroad, and brought over in Earth, has rendered 
them rare in Europe, and as they are Plants of little 
Beauty, ſo few Perſons have taken the Trouble to pro- 


cure them, beſides, as they require a Stove to preſerve 
them in this Country, and muſt have a peculiar Soil 


and Management like the 8th Sort, ſo, unleſs for Va- 
riety in Botanick Gardens, they are not worth cul- 
tivating here. ; 

HELLEBORINE. See Serapias and Limadorum. 

HELLEBOROIDES HYEMALIS. See Helle- 
borus. | 

HELLEBORO RANUNCULUS. See Trollius. 

HELLEBORUS. Lin. Gen. Pl. 622. Tourn. Inſt. 
R. H. 27 1. Tab. 144. Black Hellebore, or Chriſtmas 
Flower; in French, Ellebore-Noire. 

The Cbaradlers are, 

The Flower bath no Empalement; it bath 5 large 

roundiſh Petals, which are permanent, and many ſmall 


| Nefaria, placed circularly, each being of one Piece, with 
a narrow Tube at the Bottom, divided at the Brim into 


2 Lips, the under being ſhort and indented ; it bath a 
great Number of Stamina, terminated by compreſſed ereci 
Summits, and ſeveral Germina, which are compreſſed, ſup- 
porting Awl-ſhaped Styles, crowned by thick Stigmas. The 
Germina turn to compreſſed Capſules, with 2 Keels, the 
lower being ſbort, and the upper convex, which are filled 


with round Seeds adhering to the Scam. 


The Species are, 


1. HELLEBORvs caule multifloro ee foli pedatis. 
Lin. Sp. Pl. 558. Hellebore with many Flowers on a 


Stalk, which are intermixed with Leaves, and ramoſe 
Leaves ſitting on the Foot Stalk. Helleborus niger feti- 
dus. C. B. F. Stinking Black Hellebore, Bears Foot, 
or Setterwort. | 

2. HELLEBORUS caule multifloro folioſo, foliis digita- 
tis, Lin, Sp. PI. 558. Hellebore with many Flowers 


"This is an annual Plant, with trailing Stalks, which 
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on a Stalk, which are intermixed with Leaves, and 
fingered Leaves. Helleborus niger hortenſit, — viridi. 
C. B. P. Green flowered Black Hellebore, or Bears Foot. 

3. HELLEBORUs ſcapo ſub-unifloro ſub- nudo, faliis pe- 
dat is. Hort. Upſal. 157. Hellebore with one Flower on 
a Stalk, which is naked, and Hand-ſhaped Leaves fit- 
ting on the Foot Stalk. Flelleborus niger, flore albs, 
etiam interdum valde rubente. F. B. True Black Helle- 
bore, or Chriſtmas Roſe. | EEE 

4. HELLEBORUsS caule multifliro, foliis ternatis inte- 
gerrimus, Hellebore with many Flowers on a Stalk, and 
Leaves compoſed of three entire Lobes.  Helleborus ni- 
ger trifoliatus. Hort. Farn. Trifoliate Black Hellebore. 

5. HELLEBORUS flore folio inſidente. Hort. Cliff. 227. 
Hellebore with the Flower ſitting upon the Leat. 'This 
is the Aconitum byemele, or Winter Aconite. 

6. HELLEBORUS caule multifloro foliofo, foliis digita- 
tis ſerratis amplioribus. Hellebore with many Flowers 
on a Stalk, intermixed with Leaves, and large fingered 
Leaves, which are ſawed. Helleborus niger amplioribus 
folits. Tourn, Inſt. R. H. 272. Black Hellebore with 
larger Leaves. | 

The iſt Sort grows naturally in Woods, in ſeveral 
Parts of England, but particularly in Suſſex, where t 
have ſeen it in great Plenty; this hath a jointed herba- 
ceous Stalk, which riſes near 2 Feet high, dividing in- 


to 2 or 3 Heads, garniſhed with Leaves compoſed of 


8 or 9 long narrow Lobes, which join at their Baſe; 4 
of theſe on each Side are joined together at their Tails, 
and the Middle one ſtands on the Center of the Foot 
Stalk; theſe are ſawed on their Edges, and end in acute 
Points; thoſe on the lower Part of the Stalk are much 
larger than the upper which are ſmall and narrow. 
The Flower Stalk ariſes from the Center of the Plant, 
dividing into many Branches each ſuſtaining ſeveral 
ſmaller Foot Stalks, with 1 entire Spear-ſhaped Leaf 
upon each, and I large greeniſh Flower at the Top 
with purpliſh Rims ; theſe appear in Winter, and the 
Seeds ripen in the Spring, which if permitted to ſcatter, 
the plants will. rife without Care, and may be tranſ- 
planted into Woods, or in Wilderneſs Quarters, where 
they will grow in great Shade, and make a good Ap- 
nee at a Seaſon when there are but few Plants in 
auty. | 

The ad Sort grows naturally at Ditton, near Cam- 
bridge, and in the Wocds near Stoken Church, in Oxford- 
ſbire. The Stalks of this Sort grow. more upright than 
thoſe of the firſt, and do not branch ſo much. The 
Leaves are compoſed of 9 long Lobes, which unite to 
the Foot Stalk at their Baſe, and are ſharply ſawed on 
their Edges, they are of a lighter green than thoſe of 
the firſt Sort. The Flowers are produced at the Top 
of the Stalk, having 1 or 2 Leaves ſet on the Foot 
Stalk, they are compoſed of 5 oval green Petals, with 
2 great Number ot Stamina ſurrounding the Germen 
in the Middle; theſe appear the Beginning of February, 
and the Seeds ripen the End of May, which if ſown 
ſoon after they are ripe, the Plants will come up early 
the following Spring, - and, when they have obtained 
Strength, may be planted in ſhady Places under Trees, 
where they will thrive and flower very well. The 
Leaves of this Sort decay in Autumn, and new ones 
ariſe from the Roots in the Spring, but the firſt Sort 


is always green, The 
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The 3d Sort is ſuppoſed to be the Hellebore of the 
Antients; this grows naturally on the Alps and Apen- f. 


aine Mountains. The Root of this Sort is compoſed 
of many thick fleſhy Fibres, which ſpread far into the 
Ground, from which ariſe the Flowers upon naked 
Foot Stalks, immediately from the Root, each ſup- 
porting one large white Flower, compoſed of 5 round- 
1th . Petals, with a great Number of Stamina in the 
Middle. The Leaves of this are compoſed of 7 or 
8 thick fleſhy obtuſe Lobes, lightly ſawed on their 
Edges, which unite with the Foot Stalk at their Baſe ; 
this Plant flowers in Winter, 'from whence the Title 
of Chriſtmas Roſe was applied to it; this is propagated 
by parting the Roots in Autumn, for the Seeds ſeldom 
ripen well in England; it ſhould have a warmer Situa- 
tion than either of the former, otherwiſe it will not 
flower well. | 

The 4th Sort is like the 2d, but differs from it in 
having trifoliate Leaves, which are broader; this 
flowers early in Winter, and the Stalks riſe higher 
than either of the former Sorts, but is at preſent rare 
in England. 

The 5th Sort is the common Winter Aconite, ſo well 
known as to need no Deſcription. It flowers very earl 
in the Spring, which renders it worthy of a Place in all 
curious Gardens, eſpecially as it requires but little 
Room; this is propagated by Offsets, which the Roots 
ſend out in Plenty; theſe Roots may be taken up and 
tranſplanted, any Time after their Leaves decay, which 
is generally by the Beginning of June, till October, 
when they will begin to put out new Fibres, but as 
the Roots are ſmall, and nearly the Colour of the 
Ground, ſo, if Care is not taken to ſearch them, many 
of the Roots will be left in the Ground ; theſe Roots 
ſhould be planted in ſmall Cluſters, otherwiſe they will 
not make a good Appearance; for ſingle Flowers ſcat- 
tered about the Borders of theſe ſmall Kinds, are ſcarce 
ſeen at a Diſtance, but when theſe and the Snowdrops 
are alternately planted in Bunches, they will have a good 


Effect, as they flower at the ſame Time, and are much. 


of. a Size. 


The 6th Sort is like the firſt, but the Lobes of the 


Leaves are broader, and the Stalks grow taller ; this 
grows naturally in [ria and Dalmatia, from whence I 
received ſome of the Secds ; it has been ſuppoſed to be 
only a ſeminal Variety of the firſt, and as ſuch I ſowed 


the Seeds, but the Plants had a very great Difference,, 


and the firſt Winter proving ſevere, they were all de- 
ſtroyed, ſo that it is not ſo hardy as our common Sort, 
and depending on their being ſo, occaſioned the Loſs of 
the Plants, 

HELLEBORUS flore globoſo. See Trollius. 

HELLEBORUS ALBUS. See Veratrum. | 

HELMET FLOWER, or MONK's HOOD. See 
Aconitum. 4 

HEMEROCALLIS. Lin. Gen. Pl. 291. Lilio-Af- 
phodelus. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 344. Tab. 179. Liliaftrum. 
Tourn. Infl. R. H. 369. Tab. 194. Lily Aſphodel, or 
Day Lily; in French, Lis de Saint Bruno. 
The Characters are, 

The Flower bat no Empalement ; in ſame Species the 
Flower ir ef 1 Petal, cut into 6 Parts, in others it bath 
6 Petals, with a ſbort Tube, ſpreading open at the Top, 
.vbich is reflexed. There are 6 Awl-ſbaped declining Sta- 


mina, ſurrounding the Style, terminated by oblong pro 
rate Summits. The roundiſh furrewed Germen is fituated. 
in the Middle, ſupporting a ſlender Style, crowned by an 
obtuſe 3 cornered Stigma. The Germen becomes an coal 3 
cornered Capſule with 3 Lobes, opening with 2 Valves, 
filled with roundiſh Seeds. 

The Spectes are, 

1. HeMEROCALL1s ſcaps ramoſo, corollis monopetalis.. 
Hort. Upſal. 88. Day Lily with a branching Stalk, and 
the Flower of 1 Petal. Lilio-A/phodelus luteus. Part. 
Par. 148. Yellow Aſphodel Lily. 

2. HEMEROCALL1S ſcapo compreſſo corollis monope- 
talis campanulatis. Day Lily with a compreſſed Stalk, 
and a Bell-ſhaped Flower of 1 Petal. L:ilio-Aſphodelus 
luteus, minor. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 344. Smaller yellow 
Aſphodel Lily. 

3. HrMEROCALLIS ſeapo ramoſa, corollis manopetalis 
flaminibus lengioribus. Day Lily with a branching Stalk, 
Flowers of 1 Petal and longer Stamina. Lilis- Aſpho- 
delus pheenicius. Park. Par. 148. Aſphodel Lily with a. 
reddiſh Flower. 

4 HzMERocALLIs ſcape: fimplici, corollis bexapetalis 
campanulatis. Hort. Cliff. 128. Day Lily with an un- 
branched fingle Stalk, and. Bel-ſhaped Flowers with 
6 Petals, Liliaſtrum Alpinum majus. Tourn. Infl. R. 
Hi 369: Greater: Alpine Baſtard Lily, called Savoy 
Spiderwort ; and in French, Lis de Saint Bruna, i. e. St. 
Bruno's Lily. 

The iſt . grows naturally in Hungary, Dalmatia, 
and Iſtria, but has long been an. Inhabitant in the 
Engliſh Gardens; this hath ſtrong fibrous Roots, to 
which hang Knobs, or Tubers, like thoſe of Aſpho- 
del, from which come out keeled Leaves, a — 
and a. Half long, with a rigid Mid-rib in the Middle, 
the 2 Sides drawing. inward, fo as .to form a Sort of 
Gutter on the upper. Side. The Flower Stalks riſe a a 
Foot and: a Half high, having 2 or 3 longitudinal 
Furrows ; theſe are naked, and at the Top divide- 
into 3 or 4 ſhort Foot Stalks, each ſuftaining 1 pretty 
large yellow Flower ſhaped like a Lily, having but 
L Petal, with a ſhort Tube, ſpreading open at the 
Brim, where it is divided into 6 Parts; theſe have 
an agreeable Scent, from whence ſome have given it 
the Title ot yellow Tuberoſe. It flowers in June, and 
the Seeds ripen in Auguſt; this Plant is eaſily propa- 
gated by Offsets, which the Roots ſend out in Plenty; 
theſe may be taken off in Autumn, that being the beſt. 
Seaſon for tranſplanting the Roots, and planted. in any 
Situation, for they are extremely hardy, and will re- 


quite no other Culture but to keep them clean from 


Weeds, and to allow them Room, that their Roots may 
ſpread ; they may alſo be propagated by Seeds, which, 
if ſown in Autumn, the Plants will come up the follow- 
ing Spring, and flower in 2 Years; but if the Seeds are 


not ſown till Spring, the Plants will not come up till the 


Year after. 

The 2d Sort grows naturally in Siberia; this hath 
Roots like thoſe of the former Sort, but ſmaller. The 
Leaves are not near fo long, nor more than half the 
Breadth of the former, — of a dark green Colour. 
The Flower Stalk riſes a Foot and a Half high, is naked 
and compreſſed, but has no Furrows; at the- Top is 
produced 2 or 3 yellow Flowers, nearer. the Bell-ſhape- 

than. 
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chan thoſe of the other Species, on ſhorter Foot Stalks; 


thele flower the Beginning of June, and the Seeds ripen 
early in Auguſt. - It is propagated by Otf:ets from the 
Root, or by Seeds as the former, but the Roots do not 
increaſe fo faſt; it ſhould have a moiſt Soil, and a ſhady 
Situation, where it will thrive much better than in dry 
Ground. | 2 8 

The zd Sort is a much larger Plant than either of the 
former, and the Roots ſpread and increaſe much more, 
thereſore is not proper Furniture for ſmall Gardens; the 
Roots of this hath very ſtrong fleſhy Fibres, to which 
hang large oblong Tubers. The Leaves are near 3 
Feet long, hollowed like thoſe of the former, turning 
back toward the Top. The Flower Stalks are as thick 
as a Man's Finger, and riſe near 4 Feet high, they are 
naked, without Joints, and branching at the Top, where 
are ſeveral large Copper-coloured Flowers, ſhaped like 
thoſe of the red Lily, and as large. The Stamina of 
this Sort are longer than thoſe of: the other, and their 
Summits are charged with a Copper- coloured. Farina, 
which ſheds on being touched, or if a Perſon ſmells to 
the Flowers, it will fly off and ſpread over the Face, 
dying it all over of a Copper Colour. The Flowers 
never continue longer than one Day, but there is a Suc- 
ceſſion of Flowers on the ſame Plants for a Forinight or 
three Weeks; this Sort flowers about the ſame Time 
as the former, and the Roots propagate too faſt for thoſe 
Gardens, where there is but little Room. It will grow 
on any Soil, or in any Situation; the beſt Time to tranſ- 
plant the Roots is in Autumn. | 4.48) 

The Savay Spiderwort, or, as the French call it, St. 
Bruns's Lily, is a Plant of humbler Growth than either 
of the former; there are two Varieties of this, one is 


titled Liliaſirum Alpinum mju and the other Liliaſtrum 


Alpinum minus by Tournefort ; the 1| of theſe riſes with 


a Flower Stalk more than a Foot and a Half high The 


Flowers are much larger, and there is à greater Num- 


- ber upon each Stalk, than the ſecond; but as there is no 
other eſſential Difference between them, I have not put 


them down as different Species, but the firſt is by much 
the finer' Plant, though not common in England, for the 
2d Sort is what I have always obſerved in the Gardens 


here. I received ſome Roots of the 2d Sort from Monſ. 


Richard, Gardener to the King of France, which conti- 
nue their Difference in the fame Soil and Situation with 
the 1ſt, which flowers earlier in the Year; the Leaves 
of this Sort are ſomewhat like thoſe of the Spiderwort, 
are pretty firm, and grow upright ; the Flower Stalks 
grow about a Foot high, and have ſevetal white Flowers 
at the Top, ſhaped like thoſe of the Lily, which hang 
on one Side, and have an agreeable Scent; theſe are but 
of ſhort Duration, ſeldum continuing ia Beauty above 
3 or 4 Days, but when the Plants are ſtrong, they will 


produce 8 or 10 Flowers upon each Stalk, ſo they make 


2 good Appearance while they laſt. 

Theſe Sorts are uſually propagated by parting the 
Roots; Autumn is the beſt Seaſon for this Work, and 
alſo for tranſplanting the Roots, for when they are re- 
moved in the Spring, they ſeldom flower the ſame Year, 
or, if they do, it is but weakly; theſe Plants ſhould not 
be tranſplanted oftener than every third Year, when the 
Roots may be parted to make an Increaſe of the Plants, 
but they ſhould not be divided too ſmall, for if they are, 


HEP 


it: will be 2 Years before they flower z theſe Plants de- 
liglit in a light loamy Soil, and open, Expoſure, ſo muſt 


not be planted under the Drip of Trees; but if they are 


planted to an Eaſt Aſpect, where they may be protected 
from the Sun in the Heat of the Day, they will continue 
in Beauty longer than when they are more expoſed, 

HEMIONITIS, Moonfern. - a 

This is a Plant ſeldom propagated in Gardens, there- 
fore I ſhall not trouble the Reader with any Account of 
it more than this, That whoever hath a mind to culti- 
vate any of the Sorts, muſt procure the Plants from the 
Countries where they naturally grow; there are two 
Sorts Natives of the warmer Parts of Europe, but in Ame- 
rica there is a great Number of very different Kinds; 
theſe muſt be planted in Pots filled with loamy undunged 
Earth, and ſuch of them as are Natives oſ hot Countries, 
mult be placed in the Stove, the others may be ſheltered 
under a common Frame in Winter, and during the 
Suinmer they muſt be frequently watered, but in Win- 
ter they will require but little. In Summer they ſhould 
alſo have Plenty of free Air admitted to them; with this 
Management the Plants will thrive. 

HEPATICA. Boerb. Ind. Plant. Ranunculus. Tourn. 
Inſt. R. H. 286. Anemone, Lin, Gen. H. 614. Hepatica, 
or Noble Liver wort. p TE | 

Ihe Charadters are, race 5 
Tie Flower bath a 3 leaved Empale ment. It bath 6 Pr. 
tals, which are oval, and expand to the: Bottom, with a 
great Number of flender Stamina, ſhorter than the Petals, 


terminated by »btuſe Summits, and ſeveral Germina col-. 


lefied into a Head, ſupporting acuminated Styles, crowned 
by obtuſe Stigmas, The Germina turn to acuminated Seetds 
fitting round the Styles, bungen 


' The Varieties of this Plant are, (4 [ 4; 
1. HeyaTica trifolia, cœrules flare: Cluf. The ſingle 
blue Hepatica, or Noble Liverwort. TITTE 


2. HeeATiCA trifolia, flore ceeruled plene. Cluf. The 


double blue Hepatica, or Noble Liverwort. |, 
3. HePATicCa trifolia, flore albe fimplici, Boerh, Ind. 
The ſingle white Hepatica, or Noble Liverwort. 


4- HeeaTica trifolia, rubra flore. Cluſ. Single red 


Hepatica, ot Noble Liverwort. , | |} __ /; 

5. HteaTica trifolia, flort rubro plens, Boerb, Ind. 
Double red, or Peach-coloured Hepatica. 

Theſe Plants are ſome of the greateſt Beauties of the 
Spring ; their Flowers are produced in February and 
March in great Plenty, before the green Leaves appear, 
and make a very beautiful Figure in the Borders of the 
Pleaſure. Garde eſpecially the double Sorts, which 
commonly continue a Fortnight longer in flower than 
the ſingle Kinds, and the Flowers are much fairer, I 
have ſeen the double white Kind often mentioned in 
Books, but could never fee it growing, though I do not 
know. but ſuch a Flower might be obtained trom Seeds 
of the ſingle white, or blue Kinds. I have ſometimes 
known the double blue Sort produce ſome Flowers in 
Autumn, which were inclining to white, and thereby 
fome People have becn deceived, who have procured the 
Roots at that Seaſon, and planted them in their Gardens, 
but the Spring following their Flowers were blue, as be- 
fore; and. this' is what frequently happens when the 
Autumn is ſo mild as to cauic them to flower; but whe- 
ther the double white Sort, mentioacd in the Books, was 
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enly this aecidental Alteration in the Colour of the 
Flower, I cannot ſay, though it ſeems very probable it 
was, ſince I nc ver could hear of any Perion who ever 
ſaw the double white Sort flower in the Spring. 

The ſingle Sorts produce Seeds every Year, whereby 
they are eaſily propagated, and alſo new Flowers may be 


that Way obtained. The beſt Seaſon for ſowing the 


Seeds is in the Beginning of Auguſt, cither in Pots or 
Boxes of light Earth, which ſhould be placed fo as to 
have only the Morning Sun until Other, when they 
ſhould be removed into the full Sun, to remain during 
the Winter Seaſon; but in March, when the young 
Plants will begin to appear, they mult be removed again 
to a ſhady Situation, and in dry Weather ſhould be tre- 


quently watered, and about the Beginning of Augu/t 


they will be fit to be tranſplanted ; at which Time you 
ſhould prepare a Border, facing the Eaſt, of good freſh 
loamy Earth, into which you ſhould remove the Plants, 
placing them at about 6 Inches Diſtance each Way, 
cloſing the. Earth pretty faſt to their Roots, to prevent 
the — from drawing them out of the Ground, 
which they are very apt to do at that Seaſon, and, in the 
Spring following, they will begin to ſhew their Flowers, 
but it will be 3 Years before they flower ſlrong, and 


till then you cannot judge of their Goodneſs, when, if 


ou find any double Flowers, ar any of a different Co- 
ur from the common Sorts, they ſhould be taken up, 


and tranſplanted into the Borders of the Flower Garden, 


where they ſhould continue at leaſt 2 Years before they 
are taken up, or parted, for it is remarkable in this 
Plant, that where they are often removed and parted, 


they are very [ſubject to die, whereas, when they are 


permitted to-remain undiſturbed for many Years, they 
will thrive exceedingly, and become very large Roots, 
The double Flowers, which never produce Seeds, are 
propagated by parting their Roots, which ſhould be done 
in March, at the Time when they are in flower; but 
ou ſhould be careful not to ſeparate them into very ſmall 
Heads, nor ſhould they be parted oftener than every 3 
or 4th Year, if you intend to haye them thrive, for the 
Reaſon before given. They delight in a ſtrong loamy 
Soil, and in an Eaſtern Poſition, where they may have 
only the Morning Sun, though they will grow in almolt 
any Aſpe&, and are never injured by Cold. 
HEPATORIUM. See Eupatorium. 
HEPTAPHYLLUM. See Potentilla. 
HERACLEUM. See Sphondylium and Panax. 
HERBA GERARDI. See Angelica {ylveſtris minor. 


HERBA PARIS. See Paris. 


HERBIFEROUS ſignifies bearing or bringing forth 
Herbs. | 

HERBIVOROUS, i. #. devouring or feeding on 
Herbs or Graſs. 
- HERBOSE, graſſy, or full of Graſs or Herbs. 

HERBULENT, grafly, full of Graſs or Herbs. 
HERMANNIA. Tourn. Int. R. H. 656. Tab. 432. 
Lin. Gen, Pl, 142. | 

The Chara#ers are, a 

The Flower bath a Pitcher-ſhaped permanent Empale- 
ment divided into 5 Parts at the Brim. It bath 5 Petals, 
which are narrow at their Baſe, and twiſt againſt the Sun 
within the tubulzus Empalement, but ſpread open above, 
where they are broad aud obtuſe.” Ii bath 5 broad Stamina, 
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joined in one Body, terminated by fainted Summits, which 
are joined. In the Center is ſituated a roundifh 5 cornered 
Germen, ſupporting an Awl-ſbaped Style, longer than He 
Stamina, crowned by a fingl» Stigma. The Germen br- 
comes a 5 cornered roundiſb Capſule with 5 Cell; opening at 
the Top, inclaſing many Seeds. 
The Species are, 

I. HERMANNIA eiii, cuneijormibus plicatis. crenado- 
emarginatis. Hort. Cliff. 342. Hermannia with Wedge- 
ſhaped folded Leaves, crenated and indenied. Hermannia 


fruteſeens, - falia gblongo ſerrato latiari. Boerb. Ind. 


ps Hermannia with a broader oblong ſerrated 
eat. 

2. HERMANNIA folits ebovatis acut3 inciſit, paduncu- 
lis bifloris. Pred. Leyd. 347. Hermannia with oval Leaves 
acutely cut, and Foot Stalks having 2 Flowers, Her- 
mannia fruteſcens falio groſſularig par v birſuto. Baerb. 
1nd, Shrubby Hermannia with a ſmall hairy Gooſeberry 


Hort. Cliff. 343. Hermannia with oval folded wool- 
ly Leaves, crenated. Hermannia fruteſcens, ſolis ibiſci 
birſuto molli, caule piloſo. Boerb. Ind. Shrubby Herman- 
re ge a ſoft hairy Marſhmallow Leaf, and a. woolly 

talk. | 
4. HErMANNIA foitis lanceolatis abtufes ſerratir. Hort. 
Clif. 342. Hermannia with obtuſe Spear-thaped Leaves, 
ſawed. Hermannia fruteſcens, folia ablongs ſerrato. Tourn. 
Shrubby Hermannia with an oblong ſerrated Leaf. 
5. HeRMANNIa foliis eblongo-ovatis crenatis tamento- 


Leaf. 
| fe HERMAN NTA foliis abovatis plicatis crenatis tomen- 
tofis, 


fs flare mutabili. Hermannia with oblong, oval, crenated 


woolly Leaves, and a changeable Flower. FHermannie 


fruteſcens, folio 6blongo molli cordato birſuta. Beerb. Ind. 


Shrubby Hermannia with a. ſoft, oblong, hairy, Heart- 
ſhaped Leaf. | — 

6. HERMAN NIA folits pinnatifidis lincaribus. Hort. 
Cliff. 342. Hermannia with narrow Leaves ending in 
many Points. Hermannia fruteſcent, falio multifido tenui, 
caule rubro. Beerb. Ind, alt. Shrubby Hermannia with a 
narrow multifid Leaf, and a red Stalk. | 

7. HERMANNIA foliis lancealatis obtuſit integerrimis. 
Hort. Cliff. 342. Hermannia with obtuſe Spear-ſhaped 
Leaves, which are entire. Hermannia fruteſcent, folis 
lavendule latiori & obtuſo, flore parvs aureo, Beerhb, Ind. 
alt, Shrubby Hermannia with a broad blunt Layghder 
Leaf, and a {mall golden Flower. 

8. HERMANNIA fais cordatis nerveſts birſutis, pedun- 
culis bifloris, Hermannia with Heart-ſhaped, nervoue, 
hairy Leaves, and two Flowers on each Foot Stalk. 

9. HERMANNIA foliis ſimplicibus ternatiſque hirſutis 


ſcllilibus. Hermannia with fingle and trifoliate Leaves, 


which are hairy, and ſit cloſe to the Stalk. 

The 1ſt Sort riſes with a ſhrubby Stalk, 3 or 4 Feet 
high, dividing into many irregular Branches, covered 
with a, brown Bark. and garniſhed with Wedge-ſhaped 
Leaves, -narrow at their Baſe, but broad and round at 
the Top, they are about an Iach long, and three Quar- 
ters. broad at the Point, where they are indented and 
crenated. The Flowers are produced in ſhort: Spikes on 
the upper Part of the Branches, they are of a deep yellow 
Colour, but ſmall ; theſe appear in April and May, but 
are rarely fuccceded by Seeds in England, | 


The ad Sort is. a, Shrub. about the fame eight with 
| the: 


— 


— 
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the firſt, but ſends out a great Number of Branches, 
which ſpread wide on every Side, garniſhed with ſmaller 
Leaves than thoſe of the former, which are rough, and 
ſit cloſe to the Branches. The Flowers are produced in 

ſhort cloſe Spikes at the End of every Shoot, ſo that the 
Whole Shrub ſeems covered with Flowers, they are of a 
bright yellow, and appear toward the End of April, but 
are not ſucceeded by Seeds in England, | 
The 3d Sort is a Plant of humbler Growth than the 
former, ſeldom riſing more than 2 Feet and a Half high; 
the Stem is not ſo woody, and the Branches are ſoft and 
flender ; they are garniſhed with oval woolly Leaves 
plaited, and crenated on the Edges ; the Flowers are pro- 
duced in looſe Panicles at the End of the Branches; they 
are larger than thoſe of the other Species, and have 


very hairy Empalements. This Sort flowers in June 


and Zuly, and frequently puts out more in the Autumn. 
Ihe 4th Sort has been longer in the Eurepean Gar- 
dens, than either of the other. This riſes with a ſnrubby 
upright Stalk, 7 or 8 Feet high, ſending out many lig- 
neous Branches from the Side, which alſo grow more 
erect than any of the other; theſe are cloathed with ob- 
tuſe Spear-ſhaped Leaves, about an Inch and a Half long, 
and half an Inch broad, ſawed on the Edges toward the 
End: The Flowers come out in ſmall Bunches from the 
Side of the Stalk; they are of a pale Straw Colour, and 
appear in May and June; theſe are frequently ſucceeded 
by Seeds, which ripen the latter Part of Auguſt. 

The 5th Sort ſeldom riſes more than 2 Feet high, with 
a ſoft ligneous Stalk, ſending out flender irregular 
Branches, garniſhed with oblong, oval, woolly Leaves, 
ſtanding on pretty long Foot Stalks; the Flowers are 
.produced in looſe Spikes at the End of the Branches ; theſe 
are at their firſt Appearance of a Gold Colour, but after 
they have been ſome Days open, they change to yellow. 
This flowers in June and July. 

The 6th Sort riſes with a ſhrubby Stalk near 3 Feet 
high, ſending out many ſlender Branches, covered with 
a reddiſh Bark, and garniſhed with narrow Wing-pointed 
Leaves; the Flowers come out from the Side of the 
Branches in ſmall Cluſters, they are ſmall, and of a deep 
yellow Colour. This flowers in June 3 f 

The 7th Sort hath ſhrubby branching Stalks, which 
are very buſhy, but ſeldom riſe more than a Foot and a 
Hal&high ; the Branches are very ſlender, and are gar- 
niſhed with hairy pale green Leaves of different Sizes; 
ſome of them are near 2 Inches long, and 1 broad at 
their Ends, but their common Size is ſeldom more than 
1 Inch long, and half an Inch broad at their Points; they 
are entire, and fit pretty cloſe to the Branches; the 
Flowers come out from the Side of the Stalk ſingly, they 
are ſmall, and of a deep yellow Colour. "This Sort 
flowers moſt Part of Summer. 

The 8th Sort I raiſed from Seeds, which I received 
from the Cape of Good Hope. This hath a ſhrubby, 
hairy, branching Stalk, about 2 Feet high, garniſhed 
with Heart-ſhaped hairy Leaves, ſtanding on pretty long 
Foot Stalks ; the Flowers are produced in looſe Panicles 
at tHe End of the Branches, each Foot Stalk ſuſtaining 
2 large Gold-coloured Flowers, with large bairy Em- 
palements. This Sort flowers moſt Part of Summer. 

The gth Sort I raiſed from Seeds, which came from 
the Cape of Good H fe. This riſes with a ſhrubby hairy 
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Stalk about 2 Feet high, ſending out many Side Branches 
which grow more erect than thoſe of the former, gar- 
Tiſhed with oblong, veined, hairy Leaves, which are 
ſometimes ſingle, and at other Times come out by 
Threes, the middle one being the largeſt ; rhe Flowers 
are produced toward the End of the Branches, are large, 
and of a deep yellow Colour, with large ſwollen hairy 
Tn This Sort continues flowering moſt Part 
of Summer. | | 

All the Species of this Genus yet known, are Natives 
of the Country about the Cape of Geol Hope, from whence 
moſt of them were brought to the Gardens in Holland, 
where they have been propagated and ſpread through 
moſt Parts of Europe. | 
Theſe Plants are all propagated by planting Cuttings 
of them during any of the Summer Months, in a Bed 
of freſh Earth, obſerving to water and ſhade them until 
they are well rooted, which will be in'about 6 Weeks 
after planting ; then you ſhould take them vp, preſerving 
a Ball of Earth to their Roots, and plant them into Pots 
filled with light freſh Earth, placing them in a ſhady Si- 
tuation until they have taken freſh Root; after which 
they may be expoſed to the open Air, with Myrtles, 
Geraniums, &. until the Middle or latter End of Oober, 
when they muſt be removed into the Green-houſe, ob- 
ſerving to place them in the cooleſt Part of the Houſe, 
and where they may have as much free Air as poſſible; 
for if they are too much drawn in the Houſe, they will 

ar very faint and ſickly, and ſeldom produce many 

lowers ; whereas, when they are only preſerved from 
the Froſt, and have a great Share of free Air, they will 
appear ſtrong and healthy, and produce large Quantities 
of Flowers in April and May, during which Seaſon they 
make a very handſome Appearance in the Green-houſe : 
They muſt alſo be frequently watered, new potted at 
leaſt twice every Year, i. e. in May and September; 
otherwiſe their Roots will be ſo matted, as to prevent 
their Growth. X 

Theſe Plants rarely produce good Seeds with us, ex- 
cept the 4th Sort, which ripens its Seeds every Year in 
England, which I ſuppoſe may be accounted for, by 
their having been long propagated from Cuttings ; for 


. thoſe Plants which I have raiſed from Seeds, have been 


fruitful 2 or 3 Years, but I have always found thoſe 
Plants which have been propagated by Cuttings taken 
from theſe, have ſoon become barren ; the ſame Thing 
I have obſerved in many other Plants, therefore thoſe 
who are deſirous to continue their Plants fruitful, ſhould 
conſtantly raiſe them from Seeds. Theſe, as alſo thoſe 
which are obtained from Abroad, muſt be ſown on a mo- 
derate hot Bed; and when the Plants come up, they 
muſt be tranſplanted into ſmall Pots, and plunged into 
another very moderate hot Bed, in order to promote 
their Rooting ; after which they muſt be hardened by 
Degrees, to endure the open Air in Summer, and may 
then be treated as the old Plants, | | 
HERMODACTYLUS, *' the HermodaQyl, com- 
monly called Snakes-head Iris. 
he Characters are, | 
It bath a Lily. ſbaped Flower, conſiſting of 1 Leaf, and 
ſhaped exattly like an Iris, but bas a tuberous Root, di- 
vided into 2 or 3 Dugs, like oblong Bulbs. 
We have but one Species of this Plant, vie. 
| | HxRNo- 
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HEeRMODACTYLUS folio quadranguls. C. B. P. Snakes- 
head Iris, vulgo. This is allo called, Iris tuberoſa Bel- 

arum, i. e. Tuberous Iris of the Dutch. 

This Plant is eaſily propagated by its Tubers, which 
ſhould be taken off ſoon atter the green Leaves decay, 
which is the proper Seaſon for tranſplanting the Roots; 
but they ſhould not be kept long out of the Ground, leſt 
they ſhrink, which will cauſe them to rot when they are 
planted. They ſhould have a loamy Soil, not too ſtrong, 
and muſt be planted to an Eaſt Aſpect, where they will 
flower very well. "Theſe Roots ſhould not be removed 
oftener than once in three Years, if you deſign to increaſe 
them; but then they ſhould be planted at a farther Diſ- 
tance from each other, than if they were to remain but 
one Year; and the Beds ſhould be kept clear from 
Weeds, and at Michae/mas there ſhould be ſome fine 
Earth laid over the Beds, which will greatly ſtrengthen 
their Roots, The Diſtance which theſe Plants ſhould 
be allowed is 6 Inches ſquare, and they ſhould be placed 
4'Inches deep in the Ground. Theſe produce their 
Flowers in May, and their Seeds are ripe in Auguſt ; but 
as they multiply pretty faſt by their Roots, few People 


are at the Trouble of raiſing them from Seeds; but 


thoſe who have an Inclination ſo to do, muſt treat them 
in the Manner directed for the bulbous Iriſes. | 

The Roots of this Plant are very apt to run deep into 
the Ground, and then they ſeldom produce Flowers ; 
and many Times they ſhoot ſo deep as to be loſt, eſpe- 
cially where the Soil is very light; therefore to prevent 
this, it will be proper to lay a Thickneſs of Rubbiſh un- 
der the Border where theſe are planted, to hinder them 
from getting down. This ſhould always be practiſed in 
light round, but in ſtrong Land there will be no Occa- 
ſion to make Uſe of this Precaution, becauſe they do not 
ſhoot downward fo freely in that. 

This Plant has by ſome Botanick Writers been ſup- 
poſed the true HermodaQyl; but what has been long 
uſed in Europe for that, is the Root of a Colchicum. | 

HERNANDIA. Plum. Nev. Gen. 8. Tab. 40. Lin. 
Ern. Pl. 931.” Jack-in-a-Box, vu/go. 

The Charatters are, | 
It bath male and female Flowers on the ſame Plant; the 
male Flowers have a partial Invalucrum, compoſed of 
oval ſmall Leaves, which incloſe 3 Flowers; each of theſe 
has a proper Bell-ſhaped Empalement of 1 Leaf; the Petal 
is Funnel-ſbaped, cut into 6 Parts at the Brim; it hath 3 


ſhort Stamina inſerted in the Empalement, terminated by 


erect Summits. , The female Flowers are ſbaped like the 
male, hut want, Stamina ; they bave a reundiſb Germen, 
ſupporting 3. ſlender Styles, crowned by acute Stigmas. 
The Empalement afterward becomes, a large, ſwollen, ob- 
long Fruit, perforated at each” End, inclofing one bard gla- 
buler Nut. | | 1 5 
There is but one Species of this Genus, viz. 
HeRNANVDIA. Hort. Cliff. 485. Tab. 13. This is 
the Hernandia amplo bedere folio umbilicato. Plum. Her- 
nandia with a large umbilicated Ivy Leaf, commonly 
called in the eſi- Indies, Jack-in-a-Box. 
This Plant is very common iy femerce, Barbadoes, 
St. Cbriſlopbert, and many other Places in the Weſt-In- 
dies, where it is known by the Name of Jack-in-a-Box. 
The Fruit of this Plant when ripe, is perforated, and 
the Nut in the Infide becomes hard; ſo that when the 


HER 


Wind blows through the Fruit, it makes a whiſtling 
Noiſe, which may be heard at a Diſtance ; from whence, 
I ſuppoſe, the Inhabitants gave this Name to the Plant, 
It grows in the Gullies, where there are Rills of Water, 

In Europe this Plant is preſerved in curious Gardens, 
with other tender exotick Plants, It is propagated by 
ſowing the Seeds on a hot Bed in the Spring, and when 
the Plants have riſen 2 Inches high, they ſhould be tranſ- 
ne cach into a ſeparate Pot, filled with freſh rich 

rth, and plunged into the hot Bed again, obſerving to 
water and ſhade them until they have taken Root ; after 
which Time they muſt have Air admitted to them (by 
raiſing the Glaſſes) in Proportion io the Warmth of the 
Air, or the Heat of the Bed in which they are placed; 
and they muſt be frequently watered, otherwiſe they 
will not thrive. As the Plants advance, they ſhould be 
removed into larger Pots, which ſhould be filled with 
rich Earth; but in doing this, you ſhould be very careful 
not to break the Roots, as alſo to preſerve a good Ball 
of Earth to them; they muſt alſo be frequently wa- 
tered, and if their Leaves ſhould hang after being re- 
moved, the Plants muſt be ſcreened from the Sun until 
they have taken new Root. The beſt Time to ſhift 
theſe Plants is in July, that they may be well rooted be- 
fore the Cold approaches, and the Plants muſt be con- 
ſtantly kept in the Bark Stove : In Winter they ſhould 
have a moderate Share of Heat, and in the Summer they 
muſt have Plenty of Air in hot Weather. With this 
Management, the Plants will grow to the Height of 16 
Feet or more, and the Leaves being very large, will 
make a beautiful Appearance in the Stove. It hath not 
as yet flowered in England, though we may expect ſome 
of the large Plants to flower in a ſhort Time: | 

HERNIARIA. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 507. Tab. 288. 
Lin. Gen. Pl. 272. Rupturewort. 5 

The Charadgers are, 

The Flower bath no Petals, but @ coloured Empalement 
of 1 Leaf, cut into 5 Parts which ſpread open. It bath 5 
A Arwl-ſbaped Stamina, ſituated in the Diviſions of the 
Empalement, terminated by ſingle Summits, and 8 others 
which are. barren, placed alternately between them. Tn 
tbe Center is an oval Germen with 2 Stigmas, whith bave 
acute Prints; the Germen turns to a aal Capſule in- 
cloſed in the E mpalement, having one oval pointed Seed, 

The Species are, | 0 

1. HRNIARIA glabra. J. B. 3. 378. Smooth Rup- 
turewort. 

2. HERNIAXTA birfuta. J. B. 3. 379. Rough or 
hairy Rupturewort. 2 p | 

. HeRNIARIA alfmes folio, Teurn. Inf. $07. R 
2 with a 8 Leaf. 0 * 

4. HeRNIARIA fruticoſa, viticulis lignaſss; C. B. P. 
382. Shrubby Rupturewort, with woody Branches. 

5. HERNIARIA folits ovatis lucidis, caule ſuffruticoſo. 
Rupturewort with oval ſhining Leaves, and an under 
Shrub Stalk. Herniaria lucida aquatica. Sloan, Cat. 
Jam. 50. Shining Rupturewort. 

The 2 firſt Sorts grow naturally in England, but not 
very common; they are low trailing Plants, their 
Branches lying on the Ground, and extend 7 or 8 Inches 
each Way; they have Leaves like the ſmaller Chick- 
weed, the firſt is ſmooth, and thoſe of the ſecond are 
hairy the Flowers come v1 in Cluſters from the on 
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of the Stalks at the Joints, they are ſmall and of a yel- 
lowiſh green, fo make no Appearance. 
The 4th Sort hath ſhrubby Stalks which trail on the 


Ground, garniſhed with ſmall hairy Leaves like the ſe- 


cond Sort, the Flowers are alſo very like that. 

The 3d Sort is an annual Plant, which grows natu- 
rally in France and Italy. This doth not ſpread ſo much 
as either of the other Sorts, but the Flowers and Leaves 
are ſomewhat like the firſt, but larger. 


The 5th Sort grows naturally in Jamaica, from 


whence the Seeds were ſent me by the late Dr. Houftoun, 
This hath a — trailing Stalk, dividing into many 
Branches, garniſhed with ſmall ſhining Leaves; the 
Flowers come out from the Side of the Stalks, and are 
like thoſe of the firſt Species. This Plant is tender, ſo 
muſt be raiſed in a hot Bed, and always kept warm, 
otherwiſe it will not thrive in this Country. 

_ Theſe Plants are ſeldom cultivated but in Botanick 
Gardens, for Variety. The 3 firſt are, for the moſt 
Part, annual Plants, ſeldom continuing longer than one 
Year; and muſt be permitted to ſhed their Seeds, 
whereby they are better preſerved than if ſown with 
Art. The 4th Sort is an abiding Plant, which may be 
propagated by Cuttings ; but as they are Plants of no 
Beauty, they are rarely preſerved in Gardens. 

The iſt Sort is what ſhould be uſed in the Shops, but 
is rarely ſeen in London, the Herb Women commonly 


bringing the. Parſley Breakſtone to the Markets, inſtead 
of this Plant. a 


HESPERIS. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 222. Tab. 108. Lin. 


Gen. Fl. 731. Dame's Violet, Rocket, or Queen's Gil- 
liflower ; 2 French, Juliane, or Julieme. | | 
The CharaHers are, | | 


The Flower is compoſed of 4 oblong Petass in Form of 


« my _ Baſe or Tails are narrow, and ſituated in 
4 4 leaved Em 

Awl-ſbaped Stamina as long as the Tube of the Flower, 2 
- much ſborter than the other, terminated by narrow ere 
Summits, reflexed at their Pointe. It hath a Honey Gland 
ſituated between 'the 2 ſhort Stamina, and a 4 cornered 
Germen the) Length of the Stamina, but no Style; the oblong 
ered Stigma fitting on the Germen, the Stigma is divided 
into 2 Parts, which join at their Points, The Germen 
becomes a plain long compreſſed Pod with 2 Cells, divided 
by an intermediate Partition, incloſing many oval compreſſed 
Seeds. 

The Species are, 

1. HesPERrs caule ſimplici erecto, foliis lanceolatis den- 
ticulatis, petalis emarginatis, Dame's Violet with a ſin- 
gle ere Stalk, Spear-ſhaped indented Leaves, and the 
Petals of the Flower indented at the Top. Heſperis bor- 
ten ſis, flore purpureo. C. B. P. 202, Garden Rocket with 
2 purple Flower. | | | 

2. HrseEr1s caule ſimplici ereflo, foliis ovato-lanceo- 
latis integerrimis, petalit integris, Dame's Violet with 
a ſingle upright: Stalk, oval Spear-ſhaped entire Leaves, 
and the Petals of the Flower entire. Heſperis bortenſis 
fore candido. C. B. P. 202. Garden Rocket with a white 

Flower. 1 | 

3. HzsexR1s caule ſimplici erefto, - foliislanceolatis acu- 
tis ſerratis, petalis mucrone emarginatis., Dame's Violet 
with a ſingle upright Stalk, Spear-ſhaped, acute, ſawed 
Leaves, and the Tips of the Petals indented. | Heſperis 


palement, which falls away. It bath 6 
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' x; why inadora. C. B. P. 202, Unſaveury wild 
Rocket. 

4. HrsPTRISs caule hiſpide ramoſo patente. Hort. Upſa,, 
187. Dame's Violet, with a prickly, branching, 
ſpreading Stalk. Heſperis montana, pallida, odoratiſſima, 
C. B. P. 202. Sweeteſt pale Mountain Rocket. 

5. HrsPERIs caule ereclo, ramaſo, birſuto, feliis ob- 
longo-cordatis, acutis ſeſſilibus denticulatis, petalis integris, 
Dame's Violet, with a hairy, erect, branching Stalk, 
2 1 pointed, indented Leaves, ſit- 
ting cloſe to the Stalk, and the Petals of the Flower 
entire. | 

6. HesPerrs caule ramgſiſſimo diffuſe, _ lincari- 
lanciolatis dentatis, ſiliguis apice truncatis Dame's Vio- 
let with a very branching diffuſed Stalk, narrow Spear- 
ſhaped indented Leaves, and the Points of the Pods 
ſhaped like a Truncheon. Heſperis exigua lutea, folio 
dentato anguſſo. Boerb. Ind. 146. Rocket with a very 
ſmall yellow Flower, and a narrow indented Leaf. 

7. HesPEr1s feliis dentato-pinnatifidis, caule lævi. Lin. 


Sp. Plant. 664. Dame's Violet, with Wing⸗- pointed in- 


dented Leaves, and a ſmooth Stalk, Heſperit flore albo 
minimo, ſiliguã longs, folio profunde dentato. Boerb. Ind. 
alt. 2. 20. Rocket with a ſmall white Flower, a long 
Pod, and Leaves deeply indented. | 
8. Hrsyerts caule ramoſiſſimo diffuſe, follis lanceslatis 
ſerratis ſcabrit, filiquis ſefſilibus. Lin. Sp. Pl. 663. 
Dame's Violet with very branching diffuſed Stalks, 
Spear - ſnaped, rough, ſawed Leaves, and Pods fitting 
cloſe to the Stalks. Heſperis Africana, bieracit folio bir- 


ſuto, flore minimo purpuraſcente. Niſſol. AF. Africaw 
"I 


Rocket with a hairy Hawkweed and a very little 
"purpliſh Flower. N rr fac heh ey 

9. Heserkis caule erecto 2 is cordatis am- 
plexicaulibus ſerratis villoſte. Lin. Kp. Pl. 664. Dame's 


Violet with an erect branching Stalk, and hairy, ſawed, 


Heart · ſnaped Leaves embracing the Stalk. Turritis an- 


nua verna, . flore. Tourn. Inſt. 224. Annual 
vernal Tower Muſtard, with a purpliſh Flower. 

10. HzsPER1s caule ramoſo diffuſo, ſiliguit teretibus. 
Hort. Upſal. Dame's Violet with a diffuſed branching 
Stalk, and taper Pods. Leucoium minur, lavendulæ folio, 
obſolete flore anguſtifolium, Boce. Muf. 2. 148. Leſſer 
Stock Gilliflower with a Lavender Leaf, and a worn- 
out Flower. 

The iſt Sort grows naturally in 7taly ; this was for- 
merly in greater Plenty in the Engliſh Gardens than at 
preſent, having been long neglected becauſe the Flowers 
were ſingle, and made but little Appearance ; however, 
as the Flowers have a vety grateful Scent, the Plant is 
-worthy of a Place in every Garden. This riſes 
with an upright Stalk a Foot and a Half high, garniſhed 
with Spear-ſhaped Leaves, which ſit cloſe to the Stalk; 
theſe are lightly indented on their Edges, and End in 
acute Points: The Flowers are produced in a looſe 
Thyrſe on the Top of the Stalks, they are compoſed of 
4 Petals roundiſh and indented at their Points; they are 
of a deep purple Colour and ſmell very ſweet, eſpecially 
in the Evening or in cloudy Weather. It flowers in 
June, and the Seeds ripen the latter End of Augu/t. - It 
15 a biennial Plant, fo that young Plants ſhould be raiſed 
every Year, to ſupply the Place of thoſe which decay : 
If the Seeds are permitted to ſcatter, the Plants will 


come 


come 
Seeds 
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come up without Trouble in the Spring; and if the 
Seeds are ſown, the beſt Seaſon for it is the Autumn; 
becauſe thoſe ſown in Spring often fail if the Seaſon 
proves dry, or will remain a long Time in the Ground 
before they vegetate. This Plant ſhould have a loamy 
undunged Soil, in which it will thrive better than in rich 
Land. | 

There is a Variety of this with double Flowers, in 
ſome of the Gardens in France; but that which we 
have in England, is a Variety of the third Sort with un- 
ſavoury Flowers. 

The 2d Sort has been generally ſuppoſed only a Va- 
riety of the firſt, differing in the Colour of the — 
but is certainly a diſtinct — the Leaves are not ſo 
long, but much broader than thoſe of the firſt, and their 
Borders are entire ; the Flowers are not quite ſo large, 
nor do they form ſo good Spikes; they are white, and 
have not ſo fine a Scent as the firſt. This is alſo a bien- 
nial Plant, requiring the ſame Treatment as the firſt. 

The 3d Sort grows naturally in Hungary and Auftria. 
This riſes with an upright Stalk near 2 Feet high, gar- 
niſhed with Spear-ſhaped Leaves, ending in acute Points, 
and ſharply indented on their Edges ; they are of a dark 
green, and ſit cloſe to the Stalks ; the Flowers grow. in 
looſe Spikes on the Top of the Stalks, in ſome they are 
white, in others purple, and ſometimes both Colours 
ſtriped in the ſame Flower; theſe have no Odour, ſo are 
not deſerving of a Place in Gardens, but may be propa- 
gated as the two former. 

From this Sort, the double white and purple Rockets 


have been accidentally obtained, which are much 


eſteemed for the Beauty of their. Flowers; and if they 
had the agreeable Odour of the Garden Rocket, they 
would be ſome of the beſt Furniture for the Borders of 
the Flower Garden, but they are without Scent; how- 
ever, for the Beauty of their Flowers, they are by ſome 

eatly eſteemed, therefore I ſhall here inſert the beſt 
Method of propagating them yet known. 

Theſe Plants are naturally biennial, ſo the Plants with 
ſingle Flowers rarely ſurvive the ſecond Year ; nor will 
thoſe with double Flatoate continue much longer, ſo that 


_ unleſs young Plants are annually raiſed. to ſupply the 


Place of the old ones, there will ſoon be a Want of 
them, which is what few Perſons are careful enough to 
obſerve, but thinking the Roots to be perennial, truſt to 
their putting out Offsets, or the Plants remaining after 
they have flowered; and finding them decay, are apt to 
think their Soil very improper for them, and are at a 


© Loſs to account for their decaying ; whereas, when the 


Plants have flowered, they have finiſhed their Period, 
and ſeldom continue to flower a ſecond Time from the 
ſame Root; though in poor Land, they will often put 
out a few weak Offsets, which may flower again, but 
ſeldom ſo ſtrong as the principal Roots ; therefore thoſe 
who are deſirous to propagate theſe Plants, ſhould do it 
in the following Manner : 

There ſhould be ſome ſtrong Roots of each Sort kept 
apart for this Purpoſe, which are not intended to flower ; 
when theſe have ſhot up their Flower Stalks about 6 


Inches high, they ſhould be cut cloſe to the Bottom; 
each of theſe may be divided in the Middle to make 2 


Cuttings, which ſhould be planted in a ſoft, gentle, 
loamy Soil, to an Eaſt Expoſure, where they may have 
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only the Morning Sun; and theſe may be planted pretty 
near together, ſo as to be covered with Hand or Bell 
Glaſſes, which ſhould be put over them, after the Cut- 
ings have been well watered, and cloſely ſhut down, 
drawing the Earth round the Rim of the Glaſſes, to ex- 
clude the Air ; then the Glaſſes ſhould be ſhaded with 
Mats every Day when the Sun is hot, and if the Cuttings 
are gently refreſhed with Water once in 7 or 8 Days, it 
will be ſufficient, for too much Moiſture will cauſe them 
to rot: When theſe are watered, the Glaſſes ſhould be 
cloſely ſhut down again as before, with this Manage- 
ment the Cuttings will put out Roots in 3 Weeks, and 
will begin to ſhoot above; then the Glaſſes ſhould be 
gently raiſed on one Side to admit the Air to them, and 
ſo gradually harden them to the open Air, to prevent 
their drawing up weak. When theſe have made good 
Roots, they ſhould be carefully removed, and planted in 
an Eaſt Border at about 8 or 9 Inches aſunder, obſerving 
to ſhade and water them until they have taken new 
Root ; after which they will require no other Care, but 
to keep them clean from Weeds till the Autumn, when 
they may be tranſplanted into the Borders of the Plea- 
ſure Garden, where they are deſigned to flower. 

The Roots thus cut down, will ſend up more Stalks 
than before, and when theſe are of a proper Height, they 
may be cut off and treated the ſame Way; ſo that if the 
Roots are ſound, there may be 3 Crops of theſe Cuttings 
taken from them, and by ſo doing, the old Roots may 
be continued much longer than if they are permitted to 
flower, and by this Management there may be always a 
Supply of good Plants for the Flower Garden. 

eſe Plants are very ſubject to canker and rot when 

they are planted in a light rich Soil, but in poor ſtrong 
Ground, I have feen them thrive and flower in the ut- 
moſt Perfection, where the Stems of Flowers have been 
as large, and the Flowers as fair as the fineſt double 
Stock-gilliflowers. Their Seaſon of Flowering is in June, 
and I have frequently raiſed young Plants from the — 
after the Flowers have decayed, by cutting them in 
Lengths, and planting them in the Manner before di- 
rected; but theſe ſeldom make ſo good Plants as the 
oung Cuttings, nor are they ſo certain to grow, there- 

the other are to be preferred. 

The ath Sort grows naturally in Hungary. This is 
much cultivated in the Gardens Abroad, for the great 
Fragrancy of its Flowers, which in the Evening is fo 
ſtrong, as to perfume the Air to a great Diſtance, eſpe- 
cially where there are any Number of the Plants. The 
Ladies in Germany are very ſond of this Plant, and during 
the Seaſon of their Flowering, have the Pots placed in 
their Apartments every Evening, that they may enjoy 
the Fragrancy of their Flowers; for they have but little 
Beauty, being ſmaller than thoſe of the Garden Rocket, 
and of a pale Colour, but the Scent of their Flowers is 
much preferable to them ; though in the Day Time if 
the Weather is clear, they have very little Odour; but 
when the Sun leaves them, their Fragrancy is expanded 
to a great Diſtance. To this Species it is La that 
the Title of Dame's Violet was firſt applied. 

This Sort is very rarely ſeen in the Engliſh Gardens: 
I ſuppoſe it has been negleQed, becauſe the Flowers 
make no Appearance. It is a biennial Plant, like the 
Garden Rocket, which is propagated by Seeds in the 

4E 2 ſame 
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ſame Manner ; but the Plants are not quite ſo hardy, and 
are very ſubjeQ to rot in Winter, eſpecially on a moift 
Soil, or in rich Land, where they are apt to grow very 
rank, ſo are ſoon injured by Wet and Cold in the Win- 
ter ; therefore the Plants of this Sort ſhould be planted 
in a dry poor Soil, and a warm Situation; and if ſome 
of them are planted in Pots to be placed under a com- 
mon Frame in Winter, where they may be ſheltered 
from hard Rains and Froſt, but enjoy the free Air at all 
. Times when the Weather is mild, it will be a fure Way 
to preſerve them. | 
The Leaves of this Sort are much larger than thoſe 
of the Garden Rocket, and of a paler green; the Stalks 
are cloſely ſet with briſtly Hairs, the Flowers grow in 
looſe Panicles at the Top of the'Stalk, and appear about 
the ſame Time with the Garden Rocket. 


The Seeds of. the 5th Sort were ſent me from. Ger- 
many without any Title, nor any Account of the Coun- 


try from whence it came; but as it was ſent with the 
Seeds of ſome Siberian Plants, I ſuppoſe it came from 
the ſame Country. This is a biennial Plant, which riſes 
with a ſtrong branching Stalk between 2 and 3 Feet 
high, very hairy, garniſhed with ob! „ 
Leaves, ending in acute Points, ſitting cloſe to the Stalk ; 
they are 4 Inches long, and 1 and a Half broad at their 
Baſe, gradually diminiſhing to the Point, and ſlightly 
indented on their Edges; the upper Part of the Stalk di- 
vides into many Branches, garniſhed with ſmall Leaves 
of the ſame Shape with thoſe below, and terminated 
with looſe Panicles of ſingle large purple Flowers of 
great Fragrancy. This Sort flowered the End of June 
1757, but the great Rains which fell in Auguſt, rotted 
the Plants before the Seeds were ripe. 

The 6th Sort grows naturally in the warm Parts of 
Europe; this is annual, the Stalks riſe about 8 or 9 Inches 
high, branching out greatly on every Side in a confuſed 
Order; they are garniſhed with ſmall narrow indented 
Leaves; and are terminated by Cluſters of ſmall yellow 
Flowers, which make no Appearance. 

The 7th Sort grows naturally in Sicily. This is an 
annual Plant, which ſeldom ' riſes more than 6 Inches 
high ; the Stalk branches toward the Top into 3 or 4 
ſmaller, which are terminated by ſmall white Flowers; 
the Leaves are 2 Inches long and 1 broad, cut almoſt 
to the Mid-rib on each Side, ſo as to reſemble a winged 
Leaf. ' . 

The 8th Sort grows naturally in Africa, This is an 
annual Plant with a very branching Stalk, which riſes 
about 9 Inches high, garniſhed with'rough Spear-ſhaped 
Leaves ſawed on their Edges, and terminated by looſe 
Panicles of ſmall purple Flowers, which appear in June 
and Fuly ; theſe are ſucceeded by long Pods ſitting cloſe 
to the Stalks, filled with ſmall Seeds which ripen in 
September, : 

Theſe 3 Sorts are rarely cultivated, except in Bota- 
nick Gardens, ſor Vatiety. If the Seeds of theſe are 
permitted to ſcatter, the Plants will come up without 
Care, and only require to be kept clean from Weeds; 
or they may be ſown either in the Spring or the Autumn 
where they are to ſtand, for they do not bear tranſ- 
planting well. ? ; 

The 9th Sort is an annual Plant, which grows natu- 
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rally in the South of France, This ſends out ſeveral 
Heart-ſhaped Leaves from the Root, which ſpread on 
the Ground, and are ſawed and hairy: The Stalk riſes 
9 Inches high, branching toward the Top, garniſhed 
with Leaves of the ſame Shape, which embrace the 
Stalks with their Baſe ; the Flowers are produced in 
looſe Panicles at the End of the Branches ; they are of a 
lively purple Colour, and thoſe Plants which riſe in the 
Autumn, flower early in the Spring. If theſe Seeds are 
ny in Autumn, they ſuc much better than in the 
pring. 

The 10th Sort is a Native of the ſame Country as the 
former, but it is a biennial Plant, which riſes with a 
branching Stalk about a Foot high, garniſhed with nar- 
row ſmooth Leaves, ending in acute Points, and indented 
on their Edges: The Flowers are produced toward the 
End of the Branches ; they are ſmall, and of a worn- 
out purple Colour, ſo make but little Appearance. It 
flowers in June, and the Seeds ripen in the Autumn. 
This is propagated by Seeds, as the firſt Sort. 
HEUCHERA. Lin. Gen. Pl. 283. Sanicle. 

The Charaders are, 

The Flower is tompoſed of 5 narrow Petals, inſerted 
in the Border of the 1 leaved Empalement. It bath 5 erect 
Awl-fhaped Stamina, much longer than the Empalement, 
terminated by roundifh Summits.. It hath a roundiſþ bifid 
Germen, with 2 ere Styles the Length of the Stamina, 


crowned by obtuſe Stigmas, The Germen turns to an oval 


fointed Capſule with 2 Horns xed, having 2 Cells 
filled with — ſmall Sed. N 
Me have but one Species of this Genus, viz. 
HzuchERA. Hort. Cliff. 82. This is the Mitella 
Americana, flore ſquallid# purpureo villeſo. Boerb. Ind. alt. 
Mitella of America, with hairy Flowers, of a dirty purple 
Colour. © Herman titles it Cortuſa Americana flore ſqual- 
lide purpureo. Par. Bat. 131. American Sanicle with a 
dirty purple Flower. | | 
his Plant grows naturally in Virginia, but is hardy 
enough to thrive in the open Air in England. It hath a 
240m ae Root, which ſends ont many Heart-ſhaped oval 
aves, indented into 4 or 5 Lobes, crenated on their 
Edges, of a lucid green, and ſmooth, from between 
theſe come out the Foot Stalks of the Flower, which are 
naked, and riſe a Foot high, dividing at Top into a looſe 
Panicle, ſuſtaining many ſmall hairy Flowers, of an ob- 
ſolete purple Colour. This flowers in May, and the 
Seeds ripen in Au off 1 
It is — y parting the Roots in Autumn and 
ſhould be planted in a ſhady Situation; there is little 
Beauty in this Plant, but it is preſerved in ſome Gardens 
for Variety. | 
HIBISCUS. Lin. Gen, Pl. 756. Ketmia. Tourn. Inſt. 
R. H. 99. Tab. 26. Syrian Mallow. 
The Characters are, 
' The Flower bas a double Empalement, which is perma- 
nent; the outer is compoſed of 8 or 10 narrow Leaves, the 
inner is ſhaped like a Cup, and is of 1 Leaf, cut at the 
Brim into 5 acute Points, It bath 5 Heart-fbaped Petals, 
which join at their Baſe into one. it bath many Stamina, 
Joined in Form of a Column, within the Tube of the Flower, 
but which expand toward the Top, and are terminated by 


Kidney:ſhaped Summits. It has 4 round Germen with 
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flender Styles, longer than the Stamina, crowned by roundiſh 
Stigmas, The Germen turns to a Capſule with 5 Cells, 
opening in $-Parts, inclaſing Kidney-ſbaped Seeds. 

The Species are, 

1. Histscus foliis ovato-lanceolatis, ſuberns inciſo- 

rratis, caule of” re Hort. Cliff. 350. age, 2 
oval Spear-ſhaped Leaves, whoſe upper Parts are cut 
and ſawed, and a Tree-like Stalk. Ketmia Syrorum qui- 
buſdam, C. B. P. 316. The Syrian Ketmia, commonly 
called Althea frutex. 

2. His1scus foliis cordato-quinquangularis obſolete ſer- 
ratis, Caule arboreo. Hort. Ugf. 205. Hibiſcus with 
Heart-ſhaped Leaves, having 5 Angles, bluntly ſawed, 
and a Tree-like Stalk. Ketmia finenfis, frutiu ſubro- 
tundo. Tourn, Inſt. R. H. ioo. China Ketmia with a 
roundiſh Fruit, commonly called China Roſe. 

3. Hiniscus foliis ſubpeltato-cordatis ſeptemangulari- 
bus, ſerratis 1 — Hort. Cliff. 349. Hibiſcus with 
Heart-ſhaped Farget Leaves, having 7 Angles, ſawed, 
and ſet with prickly Hairs. Ketmia Americana birſuta, 
fore flavo, & ſemine moſchato.  Tourn. Inſl. R. H. 100. 
Hairy American Ketmia with a yellow Flower and muſky 
Seed, commonly called Muſk. 

4- Hinrscus foliis palmato-digitatis quinquepartitis, 
laciniis fuperne dentatis, caule lævi. Hibiſcus with fingered 
Leaves, which are divided into 5 Parts, indented toward 
the Top, and a ſmooth Stalk. Ketmia Americana, folio 


Papaye, flore magno flaveſcente, funde purpureo, fructu 


ereclo pyramidali bexagono, ſemine rotundulo ſapore _ 


Boerh. Ind. alt. 1. 212. American Ketmia with a Papaw 
Leaf, and alarge yellow Flower, having a purple Bot- 
tom, a pyramidal ſix cornered ere& Fruit, and round 
Seeds of a flat Taſte. 

5. His1scvs foliis cordatis angulatis ſerratis tomento- 

for, caule arboreo, Hibiſcus with angular Heart-ſhaped 
ſawed woolly Leaves, and a Tree-like Stalk. Malva 
arborea, folio oblongo acuminato veluto dentato & leviter 
finuato, flore ex rubro flaveſcente. Shan. Cat. 95. Tree 
Mallow with oblong, acute-pointed, indented Leaves, 
ſlightly ſinuated, and a reddiſh yellow Flower. 
6. — foliis cordatis mtegerrimis. Flor. Zeyl. 
258. Hibiſcus with entire Heart-ſhaped Leaves. Ketmia 
Indica tilie folio. Tourn, Inſt. R. H. 100. Indian Ketmia 
with a Lime Tree Leaf. | 

7. Hisiscus foliis ovatis acuminatis ſerratis glabrir, 
caule arboreo. Flor. Zeyl. 260. Hibiſcus with oval, point- 
ed, ſawed, ſmooth Leaves, and a Tree-like Stalk. A- 
cea Javanica arboreſcens, flore plena rubicundo. Breyn. 
Cent. 121. Tab. 56. Tree Vervain Mallow of Java 
with a double red Flower. 

8. Hiniscvs foliis ſerratis, inferioribus ovatis indivi- 
fir, ſuperioribus quinquepartitis, caule aculeato. Hibiſcus 
with ſawed Leaves, the lower oval and undivided, the 
upper divided into 5 Parts, and a prickly Stalk. Ketmia 
Indica vitis folio, magno flore. Tourn. Infl, 100. Indian 
Ketmia with a Vine Leaf, and large Flower. 

9. Hints cus foliis ſerratis, inferioribus cordatis, me- 


diis tripartitir, ſummis quinquepartitis, caule aculeats. 


Hibiſcus with ſawed Leaves, the lower ones being Heart- 
ſhaped, the Middle divided into 3 Parts, the upper into 
5, and a prickly Stalk. Ketmia /Agyptiaca witis 222 


vo flare. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. too. Egyptian Ketmiq 
= a Vine Leaf and a ſmall Flower, 
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10. Hisrscvs Dit quingueldlatis ſerratis, caule gla- 
bro, Hibiſcus with ſawed Leaves divided into 5 Lobes, 
and a ſmooth Stalk. Ketmia Indica, Goſſypii 25 ace- 
toſe ſapore. Tourn. Int. R. H. 100. Indian Ketmia with 
a Cotton Leaf, and the Taſte of Sorrel. 

11. Hrsrtscus foliis quinquefido-palmatis, caule acu- 
leato. Hort. Cliff. 498. Hibiſcus with Hand ſhaped 5 
pointed Leaves, and a prickly Stalk. Ketmia Zeylanica, 

fict folio, perianthio oblongo integra. Hort. Elth. 190. Tab. 

157. Ketmia of Ceylon with a Fig Leaf, and an oblong 
entire [nr 

12. Hiniscus foliis quinquepartitis, labit ovate-lan- 
ceolatis birſutis ma — 7 mo. Hibiſcus with 
Leaves divided into 5 Lobes, which are oval, Spear- 
ſhaped, hairy, and crenated, and a very prickly Stalk. 
Ketmia Indica aculeata, foliis digitatis. Tourn. Inſt. 101. 
Prickly Indian Ketmia with Hand-ſhaped Leaves. 

13. Hiss cus folits cordatis birſutis crenatis, floribus 
lateralibus, caule arboreo ramoſo. Hibiſcus with Heart- 
ſhaped, hairy, crenated Leaves, Flowers growing from 
the Sides of the Branches, and a Tree-like branching 
Stalk. Ketmia Americena fruteſcens 3 ſubrotundis 
crenatis birſutis, flore lutes. Hlouſt. Shrubby American 
Ketmia with roundiſh, hairy, crenated Leaves, and a 
yellow Flower. - 

14. Hiss cus eit cblongo-cordatis glabris, denticu- 
latis, ſubtus incanis, floribus ampliſſimis. Hibiſcus with 
oblong, Heart-ſhaped, ſmooth, indented Leaves, hoary 
on their under Side, and very large Flowers. 

15. Hiniscus folits guingue partito pedatis, calycibus 
inferioribus latere rumpentibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 696. Hi- 
biſcus with Leaves hike a Hand, divided into 5 Parts, 
and the lower Empalement torn Sideways. Ketmia Bra- 
filienſes, folio ficks, fructu fpyramidato ſulato. Tourn, 


Inſt. R. H. 100. Ketmia of the Brafils with a Fig Leaf, 


and a pyramidal furrowed Fruit. 

16. HiBIscus foliis inferioribus cordatis angulatis, ſu- 
perioribus ſubbaſtatis, floribus ſubnutantibus, piſtills cernuo. 
Lin, Sp. Plant. 697. Hibiſcus with lower Leaves, Heart- 
ſhaped and angular, the upper ones ſomewhat Spear- 
ſhaped, nodding Flowers, and a recurved Piſtil. Kez- 
mia paluſtris minor, folio angufto, flare parvo purpuraſ- 
cente, fructu depreſſo pentagons. Zannich. Venet. 155. 


Tab. 91. Smaller Marſh Ketmia with a narrow Leaf, 


- ſmall purpliſh Flower, and a five-cornered depreſſed 
ruit. ; I 
17. Hisiscus Fa ovatis acuminatis ſerratit, caule 
Amplieiſſi mo, petiolis floriferis. Hort. Up}. 205. Hibiſcus 
with oval pointed ſawed Leaves, a ſingle Stalk, and Foot 
Stalks having Flowers. Ketmia Africana Populi folio. 
Tourn. Inſt. 100. African Ketmia with a Poplar Leaf. 

18. His1scvus caule berbaceo fimpliciſſimo, feliis ovatis 
ſubtrilobis, ſubtus tomentofis, floribus axillaribus. Lin. Sp. 
PI. 693. Hibiſcus with a ſingle herbaceous Stalk, oval 
Leaves, having 3 Lobes, woolly on- their under Side. 
Ketmia paluſtris flore purpureo. 4 Infl. 100. Marſh 
Ketmia with a purple Flower. 

19. His1scvs folir tripartitis inciſis, calycibus infla- 
tis. Hort. Upſal. 206. Hibiſcus with tripartite cut 
Leaves, and a ſwollen Empalement. Ketmia veſicaria 
vulgaris. Tourn. Inſt. Common Bladder Ketmia, called 
Venice Mallow, or Flower of an Hour. 

20, Hisrscvs fois tripartitis dentatis, lobis anguſtio- 
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ribus caule birſuto calycibus inflatis, Hibiſcus with tri- 
partite indented Leaves, haves narrower Lobes, a hai- 
ry Stalk, and ſwollen Empalements. Ketmia veſicaria 
Africania. Tourn. Inſt. 101. African Bladder Ketmia. 

21. HiBISc S foliis tripartitis, lobis lincaribus pinnato- 
dentatis calycibus inflatis.” Hibiſcus with triparite Leaves, 
having very narrow Lobes, indented and winged, and a 
ſwollen Empalement. Ketmia Africana veſicaria, foliis 
profundins incifis vix crenatis. Boerb. Ind. alt. African 
Bladder K-tmia with Leaves more deeply cut, and 
flightly crenated. 

22. His1scvus foliis inferioribus trilobit, ſummis, quin- 
quepartitis obtufis crenatis calycibus inflatis, caule 2 
Hibiſcus with under Leaves, having 3 Lobes, the upper 
ones being cut into 5 obtuſe Segments, which are cre- 
nated, ſwollen Empalements, and a prickly Stalk. 

23. His1iscvs foliis cordatis-crenatis, angulis laterali- 
bus exfimis parvis, caule arboreo. Hort. Cliff. 349. 


Hibiſcus with Heart-ſhaped crenated Leaves, whoſe out- 


ward lateral Angles are ſmall, and a Tree-like Stalk. 
Malvaviſcus arboreſcens, flare miniato clauſo. Hort. Elth. 
210. Tab. 170. Tree-like viſcous { Mallow, with 
a cloſed ſcarlet Flower. 7 

24. Hiprscvs foliis lanceolatis rigidis denticulatis, fle- 
ribus alaribus, pedunculis longiſſimis, capſulis lignoſss. Hi- 
biſcus with (tiff, = I indented Leaves, Flow- 
ers proceeding from the Wings of the Stalks, very long 
Foot Stalks, and woody CO Alcea floridana guin- 
guecapſulari, laurinis foliis leviter crenatis, ſeminibus co- 
F nbd N alatis. Flut. Alm, Vervain Mallow of 

orida with a five celled Capſule, Bay Leaves lightly 
crenated, and Seeds winged like thoſe of the coniferous 
Tribe, commonly called Loblolly Bay in America. 

The 1ſt Sort is commonly called Althea Nn by 
the Nurſery Gardeners who propagate the Shrubs for 


Sale, of this there are 4 or 5 Varieties, which differ in 


the Colour of their Flowers; the moſt common hath 


pale purple Flowers with dark Bottoms, another hath 


bright purple Flowers with black Bottoms, a 3d hath 
white Flowers with purple Bottoms, a 4th variegated 
Flowers with dark Bottoms, and a 5th pale yellow 
Flowers with dark Bottoms, but the laſt is very rare at 
preſent in the Engliſh Gardens; there are alſo 2 with va- 
riegated Leaves, which are by ſome much eſteemed. 
This grows naturally in Syria, from whence it has 
been introduced to the Gardens, and is one of the great 
Ornaments of the Autumn Seafon to a Garden. It 
riſes with a ſhrubby Stalk to the Height of 6 or 7 Feet, 
ſending out many woody Branches, covered with a 
ſmooth gray Bark, and garniſhed with oval Spear- 
ſhaped Leaves, whoſe upper Parts are frequently di- 
vided into 3 Lobes, which are ſawed; theſe are r 
alternately on the Branches, ſtanding on ſhort Foot 
Stalks. The Flowers come out from the Wings of 
the Stalks at every Joint of the ſame Year's Shoot, 
they are large, and ſhaped like thoſe of the Mallow, 
having 5 large roundiſh Petals, which join at their Baſe, 
and ſpread open at the Top, in Shape of an open Bell; 
theſe appear in Augu/?, and, if the Seaſon is not too 
warm, there will be a Succeſſion of Flowers Part of 
September ; theſe are ſucceded by ſhort Capſules with 
5 Cells filled with Kidney-ſhaped Seeds, but unleſs the 
Seaſon proves warm, they will not ripen in this Country. 
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It is propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown in 
Pots filled with light Earth the latter End of March, 
and if they are plunged into a gentle Heat, it will great 
ly forward the Growth of the Seeds. When the Plants 
are come up, they muſt be inured to the open Air, and 
in May the Pots may be plunged into the Ground, in a 
Border expoſed to the Eaſt, where they may have the 
Morning Sun; the Reaſon of my adviſing the Pots to 
be plunged into the Ground, is to prevent the Earth 
from drying ſo faſt as it would do when the Pots ſtand 
on the — ſo that the Plants will not require ſo 
much Water in Summer; theſe Plants will require no 
other Culture, but to keep them clean from Weeds, 
and in very dry Weather to refreſh them with Water 
during the firſt Summer, but in Autuma it will be pro- 
per to remove the Pots under a common Frame to ſcreen 
them from the Froſt, or where there is not ſuch Con- 
veniency, they may be plunged cloſe to a Hedge, Pale, 
or Wall, to a good Aſpect, and in ſevere Froſt, they 
ſhould be covered with Mats, Straw, or other light 
Covering ; for although theſe Plants, when they have 
obtained Strength, will reſiſt the Cold of our Winters, 
yet the young Plants, whoſe Shoots are tender, are ve- 
ry often injured by the firſt Froſt of Autumn, ſo that 
if they are not ſcreened the firſt Year, they are often 
killed to the Ground.. Toward the latter End of March 
will be a good Time to tranſplant theſe Plants, at which 
Time a Spot of light Ground muſt be prepared to re- 
ceive them, which ſhould be divided into Beds 4 
Feet broad, with Paths of 2 Feet broad between ; 
then the Plants ſhould be ſhaken out of the Pots with 
the Earth about them, and ſeparated with Care, for 
their Roots are very tender, and apt to break with lit- 
tle Force; theſe ſhould be planted at about 9 Inches 
aſunder in the Beds, ſo that if 4 Rows are planted in 
each Bed, there will be 6 Inches allowed between the 
Outſide Rows and the Paths. The Ground ſhould be 
gently cloſed about the Roots to prevent the Air pene- 
trating to their Roots, and if a little old Tanners Bark, 
or Mulch is laid over the Surface of the Beds, it will 
prevent the Earth from drying, and be of great Uſe to 
the Plants; during the following Summer they muſt be 
kept clean from Weeds, and if the following Winter 
ſhould prove ſevere, it will be prudent to cover the 
Plants again in Autumn, eſpecially if they ſhoot late 
in the Seaſon, or the Autumn proves cold and moiſt, 
for then the Plants will be, in great Danger of having 
their Tops killed; in theſe Beds the Plants may remain 
two Years, by which Time they will be fit io tranſ- 
plant where they are deſigned to remain, for if they are 
kept longer in the Nurſery, they will not remove ſo 
well. The beſt Time for tranſplanting theſe Plants, is 
the End of March, or the Beginning of April, for they 


ſeldom begin to ſhoot till the End of April, or the Be- 


ginning of May ; they ſhould have a light Soil, not too 
wet, for in ſtrong Land their Stems grow molly, and 
they never thrive after. 
: eſe Plants may alſo be propagated by Cuttings, 
which, if planted the * End of March, in Pots fill- 
ed with light Earth, and plunged into a gentle Heat, 
will take Root, but the Plants fo raiſed are not ſo good 
as the Seedlings. The ſeveral Varieties may be propa- 
gated by grafting upon each other, which is the com- 
mon 
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mon Method of propagating the Sorts with ſtriped 


Leaves. 

The 2d Sort grows naturally in India, from whence 
the French firſt carried the Seeds to their Settlements in 
the Weſt Indies, and the Inhabitants of the Britiſh Co- 
lonies there have been ſupplied with the Seeds from 
them, ſo have given it the Title of Martinico Roſe ; 
of this there are the double and ſingle lowering, which 
from the Seeds of the double, the ſingle is frequently 
produced, but the Seeds of the ſingle ſeldom vary to 


the double. The Flowers of theſe Plants alter in their 


Colour, tor at their firſt Opening they are white, then 
they change to a bluſh Roſe Colour, and as they deca 
they turn to a purple. In the We-/t-Indies, all theſe Al- 
terations happen the ſame Day, as I ſuppoſe the Flow- 
ers in thoſe hot Countries, are not of longer Duration, 
but in England, where the Flowets laſt a Week in 
Beauty, the Changes are not ſo ſudden. 

This Plant hath a ſoft {pongy Stem, which, by Age, 
becomes ligneous and pithy. It riſes to the Height of 
12 or 14 Feet, ſending out Branches on every Side, 
toward the Top, which are hairy, and garniſhed with 
Heart-ſhaped Leaves, cut into 5 acute Angles on their 
Borders, and ſlightly ſawed on their Edges, of a lucid 
green on their upper Side, but pale below, ſtanding al- 
ternately on pretty long Foot Stalks. The Flowers are 
produced from the Wings of the Stalk, like thoſe of 
the 1ſt Sort; the ſingle one is compoſed of 5 large Pe- 
tals, which ſpread open, and are firſt white, but after- 
wards change in the Manner before-mentioned ; theſe 
are ſucceeded by ſhort, thick, blunt Capſules, which 
are very hairy, having 5 Cells, which contain many 
ſmall Kidney-ſhaped Seeds, having a fine Plume of 
fibrous Down adhering to them. | | 

This Sort is propagated by Seeds, which muſt be 
ſown on a hot Bed in the Spring, and when the Plants 
are fit to remove, they ſhould be each planted in a ſe- 
parate ſmall Pot filled with Kitchen Garden Earth, and 
plunged into a moderate hot Bed, where they muſt be 
ſhaded till they have taken new Root, then they muſt 
be treated as other Plants from warm Countries, but 
not too tenderly, for they require a large ſhare of Air 
in warm Weather, otherwiſe they will draw up very 
weak ; theſe Plants ſhould not be quite expoſed to the 
open Air the firſt Seaſon, and the firſt Winter will re- 
quire the Warmth of a moderate Stove, but as they 

t more Strength, they my be treated with leſs Care, 
for they will bear the open Air in Summer, in a warm 
ſheltered Situation, and will live through the Winter 
in a very good Green-houſe, provided they have not 
too much Wet, but the Plants thus hardily treated, will 
not make ſo great Progreſs, nor flower ſo well as with 
a little additional Warmth, and if they are too tenderly 
managed, they will draw up weak, ſo will be leſs hkely 
to flower, This Sort uſually flowers in England in No- 
vember, fo that it keeps to the uſval Time of flowering 
in its native Country. f 

The zd Sort grows naturally in the H. Indies, 
where it is commonly known by the Tile of Muſk ; 
the French cultivate great Quantities of theſe Plants in 
their American Iflands, the Seeds of which are annually 
ſent to France in great Quantities, fo that they certain- 
ly have ſome Way of rendering it uſeful, as it ſeems 
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to be a conſiderable Branch of Trade. This riſes with 
an herbaceous Stalk about 3 Feet high, fending out 2 
or 3 Side Branches, garniſhed with large Leaves cut 
into 6 or 7 Angles, which are acute, and ſawed on 
their Edges; theſe ſtand on long Foot Stalks, and are 
placed alternately, The Stalks and Leaves of this are 
very hairy. The Flowers come out from the Wings of 
the Stalk on pretty long Foot Stalks, which ſtand ereQ, 
they are large, of a Sulphur Colour, with dark purple 
Bottoms, and are ſucceeded by pyramidal 5 cornered 
Capſules, which open in 5 Cells, filled with large 
Kidney-ſhaped Seeds of a very muſky Odour. 

This Sort ſeldom lives more than one Year in Fng- 
land, but in its native Country will laſt two. It is pro- 
pagated by Seeds, which, if ſown on a good hot Bed 
in the Spring, and the Plants afterward planted in Pots 
filled with light Earth, and plunged into a freſh hat 
Bed, treating them afterward as the Amaranthus, they 
will flower in July, and their Seeds will ripen in Autumn. 

The 4th Sort grows naturally in both the Indies ; 
this riſes with an herbaceous ſmooth Stalk, 3 or 4 Feet 
high, garniſhed with Leaves, divided into 5 Segments, 
almoſt to the Bottom, the middle Part being 4 Inches 
long, and half an Inch broad, the 2 upper lateral Seg- 
ments about 3 Inches long, and the ſame Breadth ; 
theſe are indented at their * Seay but the 2 lower 
Segments are not much more than an Inch long; theſe 
have Foot Stalks 4 Inches long. The Flowers are pro- 
duced from the Wings of the Stalks toward the "Top, 
ſtarding on ſhort Foot Stalks, they are compoſed of 5 
large Sulphur-coloured Petals, which, when open, 
ſpread 5 Inches wide, they have a dark purple Bottom, 
with a Column of Stamina, and Styles riſing. in the 
Center, and are ſucceeded by large pyramidal 5 corner- 
ed Seed Veſſels, opening in 5 Cells, filled with pretty 
12 Kidney- ſhaped Seeds, which have little Smell or 

aſte. 


It is propagated by Seeds as the ſormer Sort, and if 
ſo managed, will produce Flowers and perfect Seeds the 
ſame Seaſon, but the Plants may be continued through 
the Winter in a moderate Warmih, though few Perſons 
are at the Trouble of preſerving the Plants, after they 
have ripened their Seeds, becauſe the young Plants make 
a much better Appearance, 

The 5th Sort grows naturally in the We/t-Indies, 
where it riſes with a woody Stalk, 75 or 8 Feet high, 
ſending out many Side Branches toward the Top, cover- 
— a whitiſh Bark, and garniſhed with angular 
Heart-ſhaped Leaves, which are woolly, they are about 
4 Inches long, and 3 broad toward their Baſe, ending in 
acute Points, and have ſeveral longitudinal Veins. he 
Flowers are produced from the Wiage of the Stalk, 

n long Foot Stalks, they are compoſed of 5 round- 
ih Petals, joined at their Pale, but open above, and 
of a yellow Colour, turning to a red as they decay; 
theſe are ſucceeded by large, obtuſe, five cornered hairy 
Seed Veſſels, which open in 5 Cells filled with larged 
Kidney-ſhaped Seeds. 

This is propagated Seeds, which muſt be ſown 
on a hot Bed in the Spring, and the Plants afterward 
treated as the two laſt mentioned, during the firſt Sum- 
mer, but in Autumn they muſt be plunged into the 
Tan Bed in the Stove, where they ſhould conſtantly re- 

main 
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main, and be treated as other tender Plants from the 
ſame Coun'ry, giving them but little Water in Winter; 
.the ſecond Year the Flax will flower, but they have 
not as yet perfected Seeds in England. 

The 6th Sort grows naturally in both Indies; this 
riſes with a woody pithy Stem, 8 or 10 Feet high, di- 
viding into ſeveral Branches toward the Top, covered 
with a woolly Down, and garniſhed with round Heart- 


ſhaped Leaves, ending in acute Points, they are of a 


lucid green on their upper Side, and hoary on their un- 
der, full of large Veins, and are placed alternately on 
the Stalks. The Flowers are produced at the End of 
the Branches, in looſe Spikes, they are of a whitiſh 
yellow Colour, and are ſucceeded by ſhort acuminated 
Capſules, opening in 5 Cells, filled with large Kidney- 


ſhaped Seeds. ; 


This Sort is propagated the ſame Way, and the 
Plants require the ſame Treatment as the 5th, and 
flower the ſecond Year, provided they are brought for- 
ward, otherwiſe they will not flower before the third or 
fourth Seaſon, but they will bear the open Air in Sum- 
mer, in a warm Situation, though they will not make 
great Progreſs there. 

The 7th Sort grows naturally on the Coaſt of Ma- 
labar, from whence I received the Seeds; this riſes with 
a woody Stalk, 12 or 14 Feet high, dividing into ma- 
ny ſmall Branches toward the Top, garniſhed with oval 
ſawed Leaves, ending in acute Points, they are of a 
lucid green above, but pale on their under Side, and 
placed without Order. The Flowers come out from 
the Side of the Branches, at the Wings of the Leaves, 
on pretty long Foot Stalks, they are compoſed of many 
oblong roundiſh Petals of a red Colour, which expand 
like the roſe, the Flowers being as large when fully 
blown, as the common red Roſe, and as double. This 
is a perennial ' Plant, which is propagated by Seeds as 
thoſe laſt mentioned, and the Plants muſt conſtantly be 
kept in the Tan Bed in the Stove, giving them a large 
Share of Air in warm Weather, and but little Water 
in Winter. 

The 8th Sort is an annual Plant, which riſes with an 
vpright Stalk, 7 or 8 Feet high; the lower Leaves are 
oval, ſerrated, and entire, but the upper Leaves 
divided almoſt to the Foot Stalk, into 5 — . — 
Segments, like the Fingers of a Hand, ſtanding on ve- 
ry long Foot Stalks, which have Thorns at their Baſe, 
and are ſharply ſawed on their Edges. The Flowers 
come out from the Wings of the Stalks, they are large, 
of a pale Sulphur Colour, with a dark purple Bottom, 
and are ſucceeded by ovel acuminated prickly Capſules, 
which open in 5 Cells, filled with large Kidney-ſhaped 
Seeds. | nat h | | 
This Sort is propagated by Seeds, which muſt be 
ſown on a hot Bed, and the Plants treated as the third 
Sort, and when they are grown too tall to ſtand under 
the Frames, they muſt be placed in the Stove, where 
they will flower in Auguſt, and the Seeds will ripen in 

Autumn. | 
The gth Sort is near of Kin to the 8th, but the Stal 
do not grow ſo tall, the lower Leaves are Heart-ſhaped 
and entire, the middle Leaves are divided into 3, and 
the upper into 5 Segments, almoſt to the Foot Stalks, 
they are ſawed on their Edges, and the Stalk is prickly. 
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The Flowers come out from the Wings of the Stalks 
they are of a very pale Sulphur, with dark Bottoms. 
but are not ſo large as thoſe of the laſt, : 

This is propagated by Seeds as the eighth,. and the 
Plants require the ſame Treatment. It flowers in Fuly 
and beer, and the Seeds ripen in Autumn. 

The Bark of both theſe Plants is full of ſtrong Fi. 
bres, which I have been informed the Inhabitants of 
the Malabar Coaſt prepare and make into a ſtrong Cor. 
dage, and by what I have obſerved it may be wrought 
into fine ſtrong Thread of any Size, if properly manu- 
faQured. 

The 10th Sort grows naturally in the Vest. Indie, 
where the Inhabitants uſe the green Pods to add an 
acid Taſte to their Viands; there are two Varieties of 
this, one with a light green, and the other a deep red 
Pod, which rea, maintain their difference, but as 
there is no other Difference but that of the Colour of 
their Pods, they do not deſerve ſeparate Titles. This 
riſes with an herbaceous Stem, about 3 Feet high, ſend- 
ing out ſeveral lateral Branches, garniſhed with ſmooth 
Leaves, divided into 5 Lobes. The Flowers come out 
from the Side of the Branches, they are of a dirty 
white, with dark purple bottoms, and are ſucceeded by 
obtuſe Seed Veſſels, divided into 5 Cells, filled with 
Kidney-ſhaped Seeds. 

This Sort is propagated as the third, and will flower 
and perfect Seeds the ſame Year, ſo is ſeldom pre- 
ſerved longer in England. 

The 11th Sort is a Native of Ceylon ; this riſes with 
an herbaceous Stalk, which is prickly, from 2 to 3 Feet 
high, dividing upward into ſmall Branches, garniſhed 
with Hand-ſhaped Leaves, divided into 5 Parts. The 
Flowers come out from the Wings of the Leaves, they 
are ſmall and white, with purple Bottoms, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by ſhort obtuſe Capſules with 5 Cells filled with 
Kidney-ſhaped Seeds. The Seeds of this Sort were ſent 
me by Dr. Breynius of Dantzick, 1 

This Plant is annual, ſo muſt be treated as the third. 
The 12th Sort is alſo annual with us; this riſes with 
an herbaceous Stalk, 3 Feet high, which hath prickl 
Hairs, and divides into Branches upward, garniſhed with 
Hand-ſhaped Leaves, divided into 5 Lobes, which are 
Spear-ſbaped, ending in acute Points, they are hairy, 
and crenated on their Edges, ſtanding on very long 
Foot Stalks, the Flowers come out from the Wings 
of the Stalk, and are very like thoſe of the third ; this 
Plant requires the ſame Culture as the third Sort. The 
Seeds of this were ſent me by Dr. Juſſieu, from Paris. 

The 13th Sort was diſcovered by the late Dr. Houſ- 
toun in the Iſland of Cuba, from whence he ſent me 15 
Seeds. This riſes with a woody Stalk 12 or 14 Feet 
high, ſending out many lateral Branches, garniſhed 
with hairy, Heart-ſhaped Leaves, crenated on their 
their Edges ; the Flowers come out ſingle from the 
Wings of their Leaves ; they ate of a very bright yel- 
low Colour, but not ſo large as either of the former 

Sorts, and are ſucceeded by, ſhort Capſules ending in 
acute Points, divided into 5 Cells, filled with Kidney- 
ſhaped, Seeds. This Plant is tender, ſo requires the 
ſame Treatment as the fifth, and other tender Kinds, 
with which Management it flowers and produces good 
Seeds here, 

The 
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The 14th Sort hath a perennial Root, but an annual 
Stalk, The Seeds were ſent me from the Bahama I/- 
lands, which ſucceeded in the Chelſea Garden, where 
the Plants produced Plenty of Flowers, but did not ri- 
pen their Seeds. This riſes with ſeveral Stalks from 
the Root, 4 Feet high, garniſhed with oblong Heart- 
ſhaped Leaves, ending in acute Points ; they are ſmooth, 
and of a light green on their upper Side, * hoary on 
their under, and are ſlightly indented on their Edges, 
ſtanding upon long Foot Stalks; the Flowers are pro- 
duced on the Top of the Stalks, they are very large, 
and of a light purple Colour with dark Bottoms, and 
are ſucceeded by ſhort Capſules divided into 5 Cells, 
filled with Kidney-ſhaped Seeds. 

This is propagated by Seeds, which muſt be ſown on 
a moderate hot Bed in tbe Spring, and when the Plants 


are fit to remove, they ſhould be each planted in a ſe- 


parate ſmall Pot, and plunged into a hot Bed, treating 
them as the other tender Sorts, but allowing them a 
greater Share of Air in warm Weather ; for theſe may 
be brought to ſtand in the open Air in Summer, but un- 
leſs the Season is very warm they will not flower; for 
thoſe which fluwered in the Chelſea Garden, were plung- 
ed into a Tan Bed whoſe heat was declining, under a 
deep Frame, where they produced Plenty of Flowers, 
but they came too late to ripen Seeds. The Stalks de- 
cay in the Autumn, but if the Pots are ſheltered under 
a hot Bed Frame, they will continue ſeveral Years, and 
put out new Stalks in the Spring. 

The 15th Sort is very common in the We/t-Indies, 


where the Inhabitants cultivate it for the Pods or Seed 


Veſſels, which they gather green to put into their 
Soups ; theſe, having a ſoft "or. N add a Thick- 
neſs to their Soups, and renders them very palatable. 
It riſes with a ſoft herbaceous Stalk 3 Feet high, di- 


viding upward into many Branches, garniſhed with 


Hand-ſhaped Leaves, divided into 5 Parts; the Flowers 
are produced from the Wings of the Stalk, they are of 
a pale Sulphur Colour, with dark purple Bottoms, but 
are ſmaller than either of the other Sorts, and of very 
ſhort Duration, opening in the Morning with the riſing 
Sun, but are faded long before Noon in warm Weather. 
Theſe are ſucceeded by Capſules of very different Forms, 
in the different Varieties; in fome the Capſules are not 
thicker than a Man's Finger, and 5 or 6 Inches long ; 
in others they are very thick, and not more than 2 or 
3 Inches long; in ſome Plants they grow erect, in 
others they are rather inclined ; and theſe Varieties are 
conſtant, tor I have many Yeats cultivated theſe Plants, 
and have not found them vary. 


This Sort is propagated by Seeds as the third, and 


the Plants reqnire the ſame Treatment, for they are too 
tender to thrive in the open Air in this Country; I have 
often tranſplanted the Plants into warm Borders, aſter 
they bave acquired 1 Strength; and have ſome- 
times in very warm Seaſons had them thrive for a ſhort 
Time, but the firſt cold bad Weather their Leaves have 
all dropped off, and then they have decayed gradually, 
ſo that they have but rarely flowered, and have never in 
the beſt Seaſons perfected their Seeds; therefore thoſe 
who are inclinable to cultivate theſe Plants, muſt con- 
ſtantly ſhelter them in bad Weather. ' 
The 16th Sort grows naturally near Vnice, in moiſt 


9-18 
Land; this hath a perennial Root, and an annual Stalk, 


which riſes about 3 Feet high; the lower Leaves ace 


angular and Heartſhaped, but the upper are Spear- 
ſhaped, and lightly indented on their Edges; the 
Flowers are produced from the Wings of the Leaves, 
upon long Foot Stalks ; they are ſmall, and of a purple 
Colour with a dark Bottom, and are ſucceded by 5 
cornered compreſſed Capſules, filled with Kidney-ſhap- 
ed Seeds. ps 

This Sort is propagated by Seeds, which muſt be 
ſown on a hot Bed, and the Plants ſhould be treated as 
the 14th Sort, otherwiſe they will not flower; for al- 
— the Roots will live in the full Ground here, yet 
the Summers ate not warm enough to bring them to 
flower. I have ſome of the Roots which have remained 
7 Years, putting up many Stalks, which riſe upward of 
2 Feet, and have the Flower Buds formed on their 
Tops, but theſe appear ſo late in the Seaſon, that they 
never have opened. | 

The 17th Sort grows naturally in North America ; 
this hath a perennial Root, and an annual Stalk ; the 
Roots of this Sort will live in full Ground, but unleſs 
the Summer is warm, the Flowers ſeldom open. It 
riſes with ſingle Stalks from the Root, 2 Feet high or 


more; the Leaves are oval and ſawed, the Flowers are 


r purple. 

The 18th Sort grows naturally in Nertb America, in 
moiſt Ground. This hath a perennial Root, and an 
annual Stalk like the former, which is herbaceous and 


never branches; the Leaves are oval, with 3 Lobes not 


deeply divided ; they are of a bright green on their up- 
per Side, but woolly on their r; the Flowers are 
produced from the Wings of the Stalk, they are large, 
and of a bright purple Colour. This Sort like the for- 
mer, ſeldom flowers in the open Air here, unleſs the 
Summer proves very warm, but the Roots will live in 
the full Ground, if planted in a ſheltered Situation. 
The only Way to have theſe Plants flower in this Coun- 
try, is to keep the Roots in Pots, and ſhelter them un- 
der a Frame in Winter, and in the Spring plunge them 
into a gentle hot Bed, which will cauſe them to- put 
out their Stalks early; and when the Stalks are fo high 
as to reach the Glaſſes, the Pots may be removed into 
a Glaſs Caſe, where, if they are duly ſupplied with 
Water, and have plenty of Air in hot Weather, the 
will flower very well in July, add in warm Seaſons will 
ripen their Seeds. 

The 19th Sort is an annual Plant, which grows na- 
turally in ſome Parts of Jtaly, and has been long culti- 
vated in the Engliſh Gardens, by the Title of Venice 
Malva. Gerard and Parkinſon title it Alea Veneta, and 
Flos Here, or Flower of an Hour, from the ſhort Du- 
ration of its Flowers, which in hot Weather continue 
but few Hours open; however, there is a Succeſſion of 
Flowers which open daily for a conſiderable Time, fo 
that a few of theſe Plants may be allowed a Place in 
every curious Garden- 

It riſes with a branching Stalk a Foot and a Half 
high, having many ſhort Spines which are ſoft, and 
do not appear wr cloſely viewed ; the Leaves are 
divided into 3 Lobes, deeply jagged almoſt to the Mid- 
rib ; | theſe 3 are oppoſite, and the Segments are 
obtuſe; the Flowers come out at the Joints of the 
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Stalks on pretty long Foot Stalks, having a double Em- 


palement, the outer being compoſed of 10 long nar- 
row Leaves, which join at their Baſe; the inner is of 
one thin Leaf, ſwollen like a Bladder, cut into 5 acute 
Segments at the Top, having many longitudinal purple 
Ribs, and is hairy; both theſe are permanent, and in- 
cloſe the Capſule after the Flower is paſt. The Flow- 
er is compoſed of 5 obruſe Petals, which ſpread open 
at the Top, the lower Part forming an open Bell-ſhap- 
ed Flower; theſe have dark purple Bottoms, but are 
of a pale Sulphur Colour above, having the Stamina 
and Apices joined in a Column in the Center; after the 
Flower is paſt, the Germen turns to a blunt Capſule open 
ing in 5 Cells, filled with ſmall Kidney-ſhaped Seeds. It 
flowers in June, Feb. and Auguſt, and the Seeds ripen 
about a Month after. This Sort is propagated by Seeds, 
which ſhould be ſown where the Plants are deſigned to 
remain, for they do not bear tranſplanting well; if the 
Seeds are ſown in Autumn, the Plants will come up 
early in the Spring, ſo will flower early in the Summer, 
and thdſe which are ſown. in the Spring will ſucceed 
them ; ſo that by ſowing them at three different, Sea- 
ſons, they may de continued in Succeſſion till the Froſt 
Kops them. Theſe require no other Culture, but to 
keep them clean from Weeds, and thin them where 
they are too. cloſe ; and if the Seeds are permitted to 
ſcatter, the Plants will come up full as well as when 
ſown, ſo that it will maintain its Situation, unleſs it is 
weeded out. | | 
The 20th Sort grows naturally at the Cape of, Goad 
Hope; this is alſo an annual Plant which reſembles the 
former, but the Stalks grow more eteR, are of a pur- 


Pliſh Colour, and very hairy; the Leaves are compoſed 


of 3 Lobes, divided almoſt tp the Foot Stalk ;, theſe are 
narrow, the middle Lobe ſtretching out more than 
twice the Length of the two Side Lobes, and they are 
but ſlightly indented on their Edges, whereas thoſe of 
the former are cut almoſt to the Mid-rib ; the Flowers 
are larger and their colour deeper, than thoſe of the 
other. Kh | 

The 21ſt Sort came from the Cape 22 Goed Hope, and 
is very like the laſt mentioned, but differs in the Leaves, 
which are divided into very long narrow Lobes, ver 
Ettle indented on their Edges. The Difference in theſe 
three Plants is conſtant, for I have propagated them 30 
Years, and have never found either of them vary. 

The Seeds of the 22d Sort were ſent me from the 
Cape of Good Hope, a few Years paſt. This is alſo an 
annual. Plant, having at firſt Sight ſome Reſemblance of 
the other Sorts betore-mentioned; but it rifes with 
ſtrong hairy branching Stalks, garniſhed with much 
broader Leaves than either of the former, the lower 
being divided into 3, the upper into 5 obtuſe Lobes, 
crenated'on their Edges; the Flowers are large, but of 
a paler Colour than thoſe of the other. This has main- 
tained the Difference ; Years, ſo that there is no Doubt 
of its being a diſtin Species. 

All theſe are as hardy as the 19th Sort, ſo may be 
treated the _ Way: 8 * 

The 23d Sort grows naturally at achy, from 
whence the late Dr. Houflown 4 me the — This 
differs ſo eſſentially from the other Species in its Fruc- 
tification, as to deſerve another Title, for all the other 


HI E 
have dry Capſules with ö Cells, including many Kid- 


ney-ſhaped Seeds, but this hath a ſoft viſcous Berry, 
with a hard Shell incloſed, containing 5 roundiſh Seeds ; 
It riſes with a ſhrubby Stalk 10 or 12 Feet high, divid- 
ing into many Branches, garniſhed with ſmooth Heart- 
ſhaped angular Leaves, crenated on their Edges ; the 
Flowers come out from the Wings of the Stalks ſingly, 
ſtanding on ſhort Foot Stalks; they are compoſed of 5 
oblong Petals, which are twiſted together and never 
expand ; they are of a fine ſcarlet, and are ſucceeded by 
roundiſh Berries of a ſcarlet Colour when ripe, incloſing 
a hard Shell, which opens in 5 Cells, each containing a 
ſingle roundiſh Seed. 

This Sort is generally propagated here by Cuttings, 
becauſe the Seeds do not often ripen here; if the Cut- 
tings are planted in Pots filled with light Earth, and 
plunged into a gentle hot Bed, keeping the Air from 
them, they will ſoon take Root, and ſhould be gradual- 
ly inured to bear the open Air. Theſe Plants require 
a moderate Stove to preſerve them through the Winter, 
and if they are kept warm in Summer, they will flower, 
and ſometimes ripen Fruit, though they may be placed 
abroad in a ſheltered Situation 2 2 or 3 Months in 
Summer, but the Plants fo treated ſeldom flower. 

The ' 24th Sort grows naturally in South Carolina, 
from whence the fate Dr. Dale ſent me Specimens and 
Seeds. 'This riſes with a woody Stalk 5 or 6 Feet high, 
dividing into feveral Branches upward, cloſely garniſhed 
with ſmooth Spear-ſhaped Leaves, ſitting cloſe to the 
Branches; they are 4 Inches long, one and a Half 
broad in the Middfe, flightly indented on their Edges, 
and of a thick Confiſtence ; the Flowers come out from 
the Wings of the Branches, upon very long Foot 
Stalks ; they are compoſed of 5 oblong yellow Petals, 
which ſpread open at the Top; in the Center is ſituated 
a great Number of Stamina, terminated by oblon 
Summits ; theſe 'are joined at .their Baſe to the Style, 
and form a ſhort Column, but ſpread open at the Top, 
filling the Mouth of the Tube; the Seed Veſſel divides 
into 5 Cells, each containing 2 Seeds. 

This Plant grows naturally in Water, fo is ſcarce to 
be kept alive in this Country : I raiſed ſeveral of the 
Plants, which continued till Winter, but not one of 
them ſurvived, though I placed ſome of them in the 
Stove, and ſapplied them well with Water. 

HIERACIUM. Lin. Gen. Pl. 818. Teurn. Inſt. R. 
H. 469. Fab. 267. Hawkweed. 

The Charafers are, 

It hath a Flower compoſed of many bermaphredite Flo- 
rets, included in one common ſcaly Empalement, whoſe 
Scales are narrow, and very unequal in their Length and. 
Poſition ; the Florets are equal and uniform, they have 1 
Petal ſbaped like a Tongue, indented in 5 Parts at the 
Peint, and placed Imbricatim over each ether; theſe have 


_ each 5 ſbort hairy Stamina, terminated by cylindrical Sum- 


mits. . At the Bottom of the Petal is ſituated the Germen, 
ſupporting a ſlender Style, crowned by 2 recurved Stigmas ; 
the Germen afterward becomes a ſbort 4 cornered Seed 


crowned with Down, ting in the Empalement, \ 


There are a great Number of Species of this Genus, 
many of which grow naturally as Weeds in England, 
R 
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ſhall only ſele& thoſe which are the moſt beautiful, and 
beſt worth cultivating from the Number. | 

1. HitRAc1uM folirs oblongo-ovatis dentatis tomentoſis, 
caule erecto ramoſo lunuginoſo. Hawkweed with oblong, 
oval, woolly, indented Leaves, and an ere& branching 
Stalk covered with Down. FHieracium montanum to- 
mentoſum. H. R. Blaſ. Woolly Mountain Hawkweed, 

2. HiERACIUM caule ramoſo, 2 radicalibus ovatis 
dentatis, caulins minori. Hart. Cliff. 389. Hawkweed 
with a branching Stalk, whoſe lower Leaves are oval 
and indented, 3 the 3 ſmaller. Hieraci- 
um murerum, felis piloſiſſimo. C. B. P. 129. Wall 
Hawkweed Fax — — Leaf. 

3. HixRACIU/eliis integris, caule ſubnuds ſimpliciſſi- 
ma piloſo corymbiſero. Hort. Cliff. 388. Hawkweed with 
entire Leaves, and a ſingle hairy naked Stalk, terminat- 
ed by a Corymbus of Flowers. Hieracium hartenſe, flo- 
ribus atre purpuraſcentibus.. C. B. P. 128. Garden 
Hawkweed with dark purple Flowers. | 
4. HiERAC1UM ii radicalil us cbovatis denticulatis, 
caulinis oblongis ſemiamplexicaulibus. Prod. Leyd. 124. 


Hawkweed with oval indented Leaves at the Root, thoſe - 


on the Stalks oblong, and half embracing them, Hier- 
acium Pyrenaicum folio cerini bet. Schal. Bot. Pyrenean 
Hawkweed with a Honey wort Leaf. hay 

F. Hitraciva. foliis lanceolatis amplexicaulibus den- 
tai, floribus ſolitariis, calycibus laxis. Hort. Cliff. 157. 
Hawkweed with Spear - ſnaped indented Leaves embra- 
cing the Stalks, Flowers growing ſingly, and looſe Em- 
palements. Hieracium Pyrenaicum, blattarie falio, mi- 
nus birſutum, Tourn. Inſt, 412. Pyrenean Hawkweed 


with a Moth Mullein Leaf, Jeſs hairy. 


8. HizRacium: foliis, amplexicaulibus cordatis ſubden- 


tatis, pedunculis unifleris birſutis, caule ramoſo, Hort. 


Cliff. 387. Hawkweed with Heart-ſhaped indented 
Leaves. embracing the Stalks, hairy Foot Stalks bearing 
one Flower, and a branching Stalk. Hieracium Pyrenai- 
cum. rotundifolium amplexicaule. Schol. Bot. Pyrenean 


Hawkweed, with round Leaves embracing the Stalks. 


7. Hitz acium foliis oblonge-ovatis acute dentatis ſub- 
tus tomentoſis, caule nudo ſimplici umbelliſero. Hawkweed 
with oblong oval Leaves ſharply indented, and woolly 
on their under Side, and /a ſingle naked Stalk, termi- 


nated by an Umbel of Flowers. Hieracium foliis latis, 


levitex dentatis, ſubtus niveis. Sloan. Hort. Sicc. Hawk- 
weed with broad Leaves lightly, indented, and of a 
Snow white Colour on their under Side. 

The 1 Sort grows naturally on the Apennine Moun- 
tains; it ſends out from the . — many oblong, oval, 
indented Leaves, very woolly and white; from between 
the Leaves ariſe a branching Stalk, little more than a 
Foot high, covered over with a woolly Down, and gar- 
niſhed with downy Leaves of the ſame Shape as the 
lower, but leſs; theſe fit very cloſe to the Stalks ; the 


Flowers are produce ſingly at the End of each Branch; 
they are large and of a bright yellow, compoſed of ma- 


ny Florets, which are ſucceeded by 4 cornered, oblong, 
black Seeds, crowned with a white Down, which, when 
ripe, are, by the Elaſticity of the Down, drawn out of 
the Empalement, -and by the firſt ſtrong Gale of Wind, 
waſted to a conſiderable Diſtance, The Flowers appear 


by the Beginning of June, and the Seeds ripen in about 
5 or 6 Weeks after, but there is frequently a Succeſſion 


of F lowers till the Autumn. 
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It is propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be fown in 
an Eaſt aſpected Border in March; and when the Plants 
come up, they muſt be kept clean from Weeds, till 
they ate ftrong enough to remove, which will be by 
the Beginning of Fla; then they ſhould be tranſplant- 
ed to a ſhady Border of £4 hi Fate at 6 Inches 
Diſtance, obſerving to water them if the Weather 
ſhould prove dry, till they have taken new Root; after 
which, if they are kept clean from Weeds, they will 
require no other Culture: In Autumn they ſhould be 
tranſplanted where they are to remain ; 1 6 foilowin 
Summer they will flower and produce ripe Seeds, — 
the Roots will continue ſome Years, if not planted in a 
rich or moiſt Soil, which frequently occaſions their 
rotting in Winter. This Plant with its ſilvery Leaves, 
makes a pretty Variety in the Garden, ſo deſerves a 
Place, though the Flowers are not very remarkable for 
their Beauty. | By 

The 2d Sort hath very hairy, oval, indented Leaves; 
the Staiks riſe about the ſame Height as the former, 
branching into ſeveral Diviſions, terminated by a large 
ſingle yellow Flower, of the Shape of the former, 
This flowers in. June, and the Seeds ripen in Auguft, It 

ows naturally in ſome Places in the North of England; 
it is a perennial Plant, and may be propagated as the 
former Sort. 5 3 

The 3d Sort grows in Hria, but has been 
long an Inhabitant of the Engiiſb Gardens, where it is 
cultivated for its. fine purple Flowers. This was for- 
merly known by the Title of Grim the Collier, which 
was probably given it from the dark Colour of the 
. , e 5 

is hath a perennial fibrous Root, which ſends out 


many oblong, oval, entire Leaves, between which ariſes 


a ſingle Stalk near à Foot high, naked toward the Bot- 
tom, and terminated by a Corymbus of Gold coloured 
Flowers, which appear in Succeſſion from the Begin- 
ning of June to S-ptember, and are ſucceeded by Seeds 
crowned with Down, which ripen in Augu/t and Sep- 
tember. This Sort ſends out many Offsets from the 
Root, by which it is eaſily propagated, or it may be 
raiſed from Seeds as the firſt Sort: The beſt Time to 
tranſplant them is the Autumn. This will thrive in 
any Soil or Situation, | f | | 

The 4th Sort grows naturally on the Pyrenean Moun- 
tains, It is a perennial Plant, whoſe lower Leaves are 
oval, indented, and of a grayiſh Colour; thoſe on the 
Stalks are ſmaller, but of the ſame Shape and Colour, 
and half embrace the Stalks with their Baſe ; the Stalks 
riſe a Foot high, branching into ſeveral Diviſions, each 
being terminated by 1 yellow Flower. This is propa- 
— by Seeds as the firſt Sort. 

The 5th Sort grows on the Pyrenees ; it hath a pe- 
rennial Root, which ſends up ſeveral ere& Stalks, gar- 
niſhed with | Spear-ſhaped Leaves which are indented, 
and embrace the Sta!ks with their Baſe; the Flowers 


; are produced from the Wings of the Stalks, on ſhort 


Foot Stalks, each ſuſtaining 1 large yellow Flower. 
This flowers in Inne, but ſeldom. perfeQts Seeds here, 


ſo is propagated by "parting the Roots in Autumn; it 


will thrive in any Situation, ; > 
The-6th Sort riſes with a branching Stalk a Foot 
and a Half high, garniſhed with Heart-ſhaped Leaves 
5s * 42 | indented 
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indented at their Baſe, where they embrace the Stalks ; 
each Diviſion of the Branches terminates in a hairy 
Foot Stalk, ſuſtaining 1 large yellow Flower, which ap- 
pears in May, and the Seeds ripen in July. This is a 

rennial Plant, which 1s * by Seeds as the 
Er Sort, and requires the fame Treatment. 

The 7th Sort grows naturally in Jamaica, from 
whence the late Dr. Houſtoun ſent me the Seeds. This 
Plant ſends ont ſeveral Side Branches from the Root, 
garniſhed with oblong, oval, indented Leaves, woolly 
on their under Side, with 1 prominent Midrib, and ſe- 
veral branching tranſverſe Ribs; the Stalk is ſingle and 
naked, rifing about 6 Inches high, terminated by an 
Umbel of yellow Flowers. | 

This is propagated by Seeds, which muſt be ſown on 

a hot Bed, and the Plants afterward planted in ſeparate 
ſmall Pots filled with light Earth, and then — in- 
to a freſh hot Bed, treating them as other tender Plants. 
They muſt be placed in the Stove in Winter, and the 
Summer following they flower. | 
- "HILLS have many Uſes, of which I ſhall only men- 
non two or three. | | 
1ſt, They ſerve as Screens, to keep off the cold and 
nipping Blaſts of the Northern and Eaſtern Winds. 
Adly, The long Ridges and Chains of lofty Motn- 
tains, being generally found to run from Eaſt to Weſt, 
ſerve to ſtop the Evagation of thoſe Vapours toward 
the Poles, without which they would all run from the 
hot Countries, and leave them deſtitute of Rain. 
_  3dly, They condenſe thoſe Vaponrs, like Alembick 
Heads, into Clouds; and fo by a Kind of external Di- 
ftillation, give Origin to Springs and Rivers; and by 
amaſſing, cooling, and conftipatmg them, turn them 
into Rain, and by that Means render the fervid Regi- 
ons of the Tortid Zone habitable. | 

Athly, They ſerve for the Production of a great 

umber of Vegetables and Minerals, which are not 

nd in other Places. $ 

It hath been found by Experiment and Calculation, 
_that Hills, though they re twice as much as the 
plain Ground they ſtand upon, yet the Produce of the 
one can be no more than the other; and therefore, in 
* purchaſing Land, the Hills ought not to be bought for 
more than their ſuperficial Meaſure, i. e. to pay no 
more for. two Acres upon the Side of a Hill, than for 
one upon the Plain, if the Svil be equally rich, 

It is true, that thoſe Lands that are hilly and moun- 
-* tainous, are very different as to their valuable Contents, 
from what are found in flat and plain Ground, whether 
they be planted, ſown or built upon; as for Example: 
Snppoſe a Hill contains four equal Sides, which meet 
in a Point at Top; yet the Contents of theſe four Sides 
can produce no more Grain, or bear no more Trees, 
than the plain Ground on which the Hill ſtands, or 
© than the Baſe of it; and yet by the Meaſure of the 


Plot. | 
For as long as all Plants preſerve their upright Me- 
thod of growing, hilly Ground can bear no more Plants 
in Number than the plain at the Baſe. | 
Again, as to Buildings on a Hill, the two Sides of a 


Il wil bear no more than the ſame Number of Houſes 


in Spring, as was directed for 
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that can ſtand in the Line at the Baſe. 

And as to Rails, or Park Pailing over a Hill; thoogh 
the Meaſure be near double over the Hill to the Line at 
the Bottom, yet both may be inclofed by the ſame 
Number of Pales of the fame Breadth. 
 HIPPOCASTANUM. Teurn. Inft. R. H. 611. Tab. 
382. Eſculus. Lin. Gen. 420. of l, Gr. a Horſe, 
and Caftanea, Lat. a Cheſnut.] Horſe Cheſnut; in 
French, Marronier d' Inde. 

The Characters are, | 

The Flower hath a- ſmall ſwelling Empalement of 1 
Leaf, indented in 5 Parts, It hath 5 Petalr, narrow at 
their Baſe, where they are inſerted in the Empalement, but 


roundiſb at the Top, ſpreading open, and folded and wav- 


ed on their Borders. It hath } Awl-ſhaped Stamina 
which decline, and are as long as the Petals, terminated 
by rifing Summits, It bath @ roundiſh Germen, fitting 
upon an Awl-ſbeped Style, crowned by an acute Stigma. 
The Germen becomes '@ thick roundiſh Capſule ſet with 
T borns, opening in 3 Cells, incloing 1 or 2 globular Nuts. 
We have but one Species of this Genus, viz, 

HirrocasrANUM. Horſe Cheſtnut. is is the 
Hippocaftanum vulgare. Tourn, Inſt, R. H. 612. Com- 
mon Horſe Cheſtnut. | 

There are 2 Varieties of this Tree with variegated 


Leaves, one has white and the other yellow Blotches ; | 
but theſe are very apt to become plain, when they are 


_ in Ground and grow vigorouſly, fo are 


ſcarce worth propagating. 


In the Horſe Cheſtnut there ſeem to be two or three 


"Varieties, differing in the Breadth of their Leaves, and 


the Colour of their Flowers, one of which hath its 


Flowers remarkably ſpotted with red and yellow, { as 
to be. ſeen at a great Diftance, and is ſomewhat later in 


This Tree was greatly in Faſhion ſome Vears apo, 
alks 


when the Avenues to Houſes, and other ſhady W 


were commonly planted with them, but there are few 
Sorts of Trees more unfit for this Purpoſe; becauſe 
their regular pyramidal Growth is obſtructed, when 
they ſtand near each other, ſo that the Branches will 


intetfete on each Side in the Lites, by which they will 


be prevented flowering; and as theſe Leaves begin to 
decay by the End of Fuly, they make a very bad Ap- 
pearance after that Time ; and by their Leaves falling, 
they occaſion a Litter for neat 3 Months; upon theſe 


Accounts it has been lefs eſteemed of late Years. 


But although it is not fo proper for Avenues as many 


other Trees, yet it ſhould not be wholly excluded from 


Gardens; Where, if properly diſpoſed, it has a very 
oo EffeR, eſpecially during its Continuance in flower. 

ey ſhould always be planted fingly at a Diſtance 
from each other, or from any other Trees; for when 


they have full Room to extend their Branches, they 


will form a natural Parabola of Cone, ſpreading 12 Feet 
Sides, there may be double the Number of Acres, Rods, 


and Poles, which they meaſure on the Baſe of Ground 3d « 


or more on every Side, and this in the paſs of à few 
ears; and when they ſtand thus detached, every Shoot 
will produce 4 Spike of Flowers; ſo that the whole 
Tree will be covered with them, and make a goodly 

Shew. It flowers in May, 
This Tree is propagated by planting the Nuts early 
the common Cheſtnut, to 


which I refer the Reader io avoid Repetition. The 


Spring 
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The Spring following the Plants may be tranſplanted tal which is entire, oval, and truncated at the Point. It 
h into a Nurſery, in Rows, at 4 Feet Diſtance, and 18 bath 6 ſlender ſhort Stamina, terminated by profirate Sum- 
it Inches aſunder in the Rows, where they may continue mits, and 1 oval Germen ſituated below the Petal, baving 
e 3 Years, after which Time they may be tranſplanted no Style, but crowned by a ſhort flendey Stigma, The 
where they are to remain; the beſt Seaſon for tranſplant - Germen becomes an oblong Capſule winged at the Top, in- 
ö. ing them is in Autumn, or during any of the Winter cloſing a fingle Seed. 
e, Months, when other deciduous Trees ate removed, for l have ſeen but one Specres of this Genus, vx. 
n this Tree puts out early in the Spring. HiePOCRATEA fruttu trigemino ſubrotunds, caule vo- 


In - theſe Trees we ſhould never ſhor- lubili. Hippecratea with a triple roundiſh Fruit, and a 
ten any of their Branches, but only cut off intirely all twining Stalk. This is the 2 ſcandent, frucdu trige- 
ſach as are ill placed, or grow irregular ; for they have mins fubrotundo. Plum. New. Gen. 8. Climbing Gra 
always a large turgid Bud placed at the Extremity of with a triple roundiſh Fruit. 
their Branches, in which is incloſed the future Shoot ; The Seeds of this Plant were ſent from Campeurby by 
which Bud is of great Service in attraQting the Nou- Mr. Robert Millar, and ſeveral of the Plants were raifed 
riſhment, and promoting the Growth of the Tree; in England, which continued two Years in ſeveral Gar- 
and it is often obſerved, where their Branches are ſhor- dens, but not one of them lived to flower; they grew 
tened, that there is produced a glutinous Subſtance, to the Height of 8 or 10 Feet, twining round Stakes, 
almoſt of the Conſiſtence of Turpentine, which often but their Stalks were very flender, and decayed at the 

_ occaſions the Decay of thoſe particular Branches, and Bottom, probably from their having too much Wet. 
ſometimes of the whole Tree. It is a very tender Plant, ſo muſt be conſtantly kept 

Theſe Trees have ſomething very ſingular in their in the Bark in the Stove, and ſhould have bout little- 

ö Growth, i. e. that their whole Year's Shoot is com- Wet in Winter. 

monly performed in 3 Weeks Time; after which it HIPPOCREPIS. Lin. Gen. Pl. 791. PFerrum equi-- 
does no more than increaſe in Bulk, and become more num. Tourn. Int. R. H. 400. Tab. 225. Horſ 

firm and ſubſtantial, and all the latter Part of the Sum- vetch ; in Freneb, Fer de Chavel.- V9 

mer is occupied in forming and ſtrenthening the Buds The Character, are, 

for the next Year's Shoots. There is a great Regula= The Empalement of the Flower is permanent, of 1 
rity in the natural Growth of theſe Trees, their under Leaf, divided- inte 5 Puri, the 2 upper being joined. 
Branches being always greatly extended; and the ſuc- The Flower ir of the Butterfly Mind; the Standard bath” 
ceeding ones decreaſing gradually to the Top, form'a a-narrow Baſe the Length of the Empalement, but ir 
natural obtuſe Pyramid, which Regularity is by many Heart-fbaped abeur; the Wings are oval, oblong, and 
People greatly diſliked; ' as appeating too much like Hunt; the Keel is Moon-ſbaped and _ ed. It bath 
thoſe artificial Pyramids, which were * ſo much 10 Stamina, g joined 1 ſeparate, which ſtandt ered, . 
[eſteemed and cultivated on ever-green Trees, but are terminated by Frngle Summits.” It bath an _obtong. narrow 
now very juſtly deſpiſed by all curious Perſons ; though Germen, ſitling on an Atwl-ſhaped Styl, crowned by a 
it muſt be allowed, Where theſe Trees are rightly diſ- /ingle Stigma. The Germen becomes g long plain compreſſed 

fed in forming Clumps, &c, their conical Figure Ped, cut into many Parts from the under Seam to the upper, 
— a very good Effect, by rendering ſvch Plantations each Part forming a rounmdiſb Sinus with obtuſe 3 cornered 
very agreeable to the Eye at ſome Diſtance, eſpecially Feints, cbnnected to the upper Seam, each Joint bring ſhap-- 
when the under Parts of the Trees are hid from Sight ed lite a Horſeſboe, incleſing a fingle Seed. 5 
by other Trees, which ſurround them. 4 The Speries are, 5-4 ud | 
Theſe Trees were originally brought from Conflanti- r. Htreockkeis keguminibus Seffilibus fettariis. Hort. 

nople into Europe. The Laurel and the Horſe Cheſt- Clip. 364. Horſeſhoe Vetch, witty fingle Pods fitting: 
nut were made Denizens of England at the'ſame Time, clofe to the Stalk: Frrrum eguinum, filigui fingulars. . 
which was about the Year 1610; but although they C. H. P. 349. Horſeſhoe Vetch with a ſingle Pod. 

are Natives of ſo warm a Country, yet they are now fo 2. Hirrockzris leguminibus gedunculatls confertis, 
ured to the Cold, as to defy the ſevereſt of our Win- margine exteriore repandis. Prod. Leyd. 384. Horſeſhoe 
ters, and grow to be very large "Trees, and produce Vetch, with Pods growing in Cluſters upon Foot Stalks, 
great Quantities of Nuts annually, from which they whoſe outer Border is turned inward. Frrrum equinum- 
may be multiplied at Pleaſure. The Fruit of this Tree Germanicum, ftiquis in. ſummitate. C. B. P. 346. Ger- 
is very bitter, and of little Uſe amongſt us at preſent; man Horſeſhoe Vetch, having Pods on the Tops of the 
nut in Turi they give them to Horſes, in their Pro- Stalks. . | | | 

vender, that are troubled with Coughs, or are ſhort 3. Hirrockers leguminibus peduficulatis conſertir, 
winded, in both which Diſtempers they are ſuppoſed to margine altero lobatir. Hort. Cliff. 364. Horſeſhoe Vetch, 
de very good. The Deer are very fond of theſe Nuts, with Pods growing in Cluſters upon Foot Stalks, one 
'fo that in large Parks there ſhould be many of theſe Border of which has Lobes. Ferrum equinum filigud 
Trees planted, which will have a good Effect to vary maitiplici. C. B. P. 346: Horſeſhoe Vetch with many 


* 
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he Objects, and be of great Uſe to the Deer. Pods. | 
HIPPOCRATEA. Lin. Gen. Pl, 1098. ' Con, Num. The iſt Sort grows naturally in” Italy and Spain. 
Nov. Gen. 8. Tab. 35. | V This is an annual Plant, which fends from the Root ſe- 
e The Cbaructers are, veral trailing Stalks a Foot long, that divide upward into- 


It bath a large ſpreading Empalement of 1 Leaf, cut ſmaller Branches, garniſhed with winged Leaves, com- 
"at the Top into 5 Segments; the Flower bath. 1 oval Pe- poſed of 4 or 5 Pair of ſmall Lobes, terminated by = 


hy 


_ rough bard Shell 
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vad one; theſe are obtuſe, and indented at their Ends ; 
from the Wings of the Stalk, come out ſingle Flowers 
of the Butterfly Kind, which are yellow, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by ſingle Pods ſitiing cloſe to the Stalks, about 
2 Inches long, and a third ef an Inch broad, bending in- 
ward like a Sickle, and divided into many Joints ſhaped 
like a Horſeſhoe, This flowers in June and July, and 
the Seeds ripen in Autumn, ſoon after which the Plants 


deca 2 4} 14 + 1118 a 8 3 | 
8 The 2d Sort is found growing naturally in ſome Parts 
of England, upon chalky Hills; this is . a- ſmaller Plant 
than the former, and hath a perennial Root, ſending 
out flender trailing Stalks about 6 Inches long, garniſhed 
with narrow winged Leaves ; the Flowers grow in Cluſ- 
ters on the Top of long Foot Stalks ; theſe are ſucceeded 
by Pods which are ſhorter, and twiſted inward in 
roundiſh Curves, but have Joints ſhaped like thoſe of the 
e i en 
The 3d Sort grows naturally in the South of France, 
Germany, and Italy. This is an annual Plant with 
trailing Stalks, greatly reſembling the firſt, but the 
Flowers are produced in Cluſters on the Top of pretty 
long Foot Stalks; they are ſhaped like thoſe of the other 
Sorts, and the Pods are jointed in like Manner, but the 
Joints are fixed to the oppoſite, Border. Theſe Plants 
flower in June and Fuly, and the Seeds ripen in Augu/? 
and September. 5 es | 
"Theſe Plants are propagated by Seeds, which ſhould 
be ſown in Autum, where the Plants are deſigned to re- 
main; and when the Plants come up, they muſt be kept 
clean from Weeds, and thinned where too cloſe, which 
is all the Culture they require. The two annual Sorts 
will decay in the Autumn, after they have. perſected 
their Seeds, but the Roots of the other will continue 
two or three Years, provided they are not in too good 
Ground. 5 « Hor ee 8 
HIPPOLAPATHUM. See Rumex. | 
HIPPOMANE. Lin. Gen. Pl. 1099. Manganilla. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. 50. Tab. 30. The Manchineel. 
The Cbaracſert are, W 
It hath male and female Flowers in the ſame Spike, the 
male Flowers come out in ſmall Cluſters, from a ſbort Cup- 
Shaped Empalement ; theſe have no Petals ; from the Center 
4 each Empalement ariſes a ſingle Style, terminated by 4 
Summits. The female Flowers bave no Petal, but an oval 
Germen wrapped up in a 3 leaved Empalement, ſupportin 
a ſbort "= gant by a concave Sens. | Ty — 
becomes a roundifh Fruit with a ff» Gover, incloſing a 
with ſeocral ls, each inclaſing 1 oblong 


Seed. . 
The Species are, 847 {-aval IT" 
1. HierpoMANE foliis ovatis ſetratis. Hort. Cliff. 484. 
Hippomane with oval ſawed Leaves. Manganilla pyri 
facie. Plum. Nov. Gen. 50. Manchineel with the Ap- 
pearance of the Pear Tree. | 
2. HirroM ants folis ovato-oblangis ſerratit, baſs glan- 
dulgſir. Lin. Sp. Plant; 1191. Hifpomane with oval ob- 
long Leaves which are ſawed, and have Glands at their 
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Baſe. Manganilla lauri foliis oblongis. Plum, Nov. Gen. 


50. Manchineel with oblong Bay Leaves. 
3. HiepoMANE foltis ſubovatis dentato-ſpinoſis, Lin. 
Gen, Plant. 1191. Hippomane with oval Leaves, which 
| 4 R 4 bw, + qc. þ 4 
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Pot filled with light 
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have prickly Indentures. Manęanilla aguiſalii foliiy, 
Plum, Nov. Gen. 50. Manchineel with Holly Leaves. 
The iſt Sort grows naturally in all the Iſlands of the 
Maſt Indie. This is a very large Tree in its native Soil, 
almoſt equalling the Oak in Size; the Wood is much 
eſteemed for making Cabinets, Book Caſes, . being 
very durable, and taking a fine Poliſh; it is allo ſaid, 
that the Worms will not eat it: But as the Trees a- 
bound with a;jmilky cauſtick Juice, ſo before they are 
felled, they make Fires round their Trunks to burn out 
their Juice, otherwiſe thoſe who fell them, would be in 
Danger of loſing their Sight, by the Juice flying in their 
Eyes; and where-ever this falls on the Skin, it will raiſe 
Bliſters ; and if it comes upon Linen, it will immediately 
turn jt black, and on being waſhed will come in Holes: 
It is,alſo dangerous to work the Wood after it is ſawn 
out, for if any of the Saw Duſt happens to get into the 


Workmens Eyes, it cauſes Inflammations, and the Loſs. 


of Sight for ſome Time; to prevent which, they gene- 
rally cover their Faces with ne Lawn, during the Time 
they are working it. 

This Tree hath a ſmooth browniſh Bark, the Trunk 
divides upward into many Branches, garniſhed with ob- 
long Leaves, about 3 Inches long, and 4 Inch and 2 
Half broad, ending in acute Points, they are lightly 
ſawed on their Edges, and are of a lucid, green, ſtanding 
on ſhort Foot Stalks. | The Flowers come out in ſhort 
Spikes at the End of the Branches, being of both Sexes 
in the ſame Spike, but having no Petals, they make but 
little Appearance; theſe are ſucceeded by Fruit, about 
the Size, and-of the fame Shape as the Golden Pippin, 
turning of a yellow Colour when, ripe, which has often 
tempted Strangers to eat of them to their Coſt, for they 
inflame the Mouth and Throat to a great Degree, 
cauſing violent Pains in the Throat and Stomach, which 
is dangerous, unleſs Remedies are timely applied. 

The Inhabitants of America, believe it is dangerous to 
ſit or lie under theſe Trees, and affirm, that the Rain, 
or Dew, which falls from the Leaves, will raiſe Bliſters, 


but it is. very certain, that unle(s the Leayes are brokeg, 


and the Juice of them mix with the Rain, it will do go 
Ii... at T4) | N ei 
The 2d Sort grows naturally at Cartbagena, in New 
Spain, and the 3d at Campeachy, from which Places the 
late Dr. Houſtoun | ſent me their Seeds. I he 2d, Sort 
grows to as large a Size as the 1ſt, The Leaves are 
much longer than thoſe ot the iſt, and have 2 (mall 


Glandules gro ing at, their Baſe, they ate ſaw ed on their 


Edges, and are of a lucid green. 
The 3d Sort is of humbler Growth, ſeldom. riſing 
more than 20 Feet high; the Leaves of this greatly re- 


ſemble thoſe of the common Holly, and are ſet with 


ſharp Prickles at the End of, each Indenture, they are of 
a lucid green, and continue all the Year. | 
Theſe Plants are preſerved in ſome of the, curious 
Gardens in Europe, where they, can never be expected to 
riſe to any, great Height, for they: ate 100 tender to live 
in theſe ben Countries, but in Stoves; they, He 
eaſily from Seeds, provided they are good. The Seeds 
— fa 2 good hot Bed, A * the Plants 
come up, they ſhould be each planted in a ſmall ſeparate 
dy Earth, and plunged into a 
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good Bed of Tanners Bark, treating them as other ten- 
der Plants, but they muſt not have much Wet, for 
theſe Plants abound with an acrid milky Juice, and it is 
certain that moſt Plants which do, are ſoon killed by 
much Moiſture ; theſe Plants muſt be removed into the 
Stove, and plunged into the Tan Bed in Autumn, where 


they ſhould conſtantly remain, giving them very little 
Water in Winter, and in Summer when the Weather is 


warm, they ſhould have a good Share of Air admitted 
to them, and once or twice a Week refreſhed with 


Water; by this Management I have raiſed many of theſe 
Plants to the Height of 5 or 6 Feet, which have by their 


| ſhining green Leaves, made a pretty Variety during the 


Winter Seaſon in the Stove. 
HIPPOPHAE. Lin. Gen. PI. 980. Rhbamnoides. 
Tourn. Cor. 52. Tab. 481. ' Baſtard Rhamnus, or Sea 


Buckthorn. 


The Characters are, 

It is male and female in different Plants , the male Flaw- 
ers bave an Empalement of 1 Leaf, cut into 2 Parts, which 
cloſe at their Points, they have no Petals, but have 4 ſhort 
Stamina, terminated by oblong angular Summits, which 
are equal to the Empale ment. The female Flowers have no 
Petals, but a 1 leaved Empalement, which is oval, oblong, 
tubulous, and bifid at the Brim; theſe have no Stamina, 
but in the Center is ſituated a ſmall roundiſh Germen, wilo 
a ſhort Style, crowned by an oblong thick Stigma, twice the 
Length of the Empalement. The Germen turns to a glo- 
bular Berry with 1 Cell, incloſing 1 roundiſh Seed. | 

The Species are, 

1. HtrrornAx folirs lanceolatis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 1027. 
Hippopbae with n Leaves. R 
licis folio, Tourn. Cor. 53. Sea Buckthorm with a Wil- 
low Leaf. 0 

2. Hirroruat felirs ovatis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 1oz4. Hip- 


| fophae with oval Leaves, called Canada Sea Buckthorn. 


The iſt Sort grows naturally on the Sea Banks in 
Lincolnſhire, and alſo on the Sand Banks between Sand- 
wich and Deal, in Kent ; there are two Varieties of this, 
one with yellow, and the other red, with red Fruit, but 
it is the firſt only which I have obſerved growing natu- 
rall in. England, the other I ſaw growing on the Sand 
Banks in Holland. 

Theſe riſe with ſhrubby Stalks, 8 or 10 Feet high, 
ſending out many irregular Branches, which have a 
brown Bark ſilvered over, garniſhed with very narrow 
Spear-ſhaped Leaves, about 2 Inches long, and a Quar- 
ter of an Inch broad in the Middle, leffening gradually 
to both Ends, of a dark green on their upper Side, but 
hoary on their under, having a prominent Mid-rib ; the 
two Borders of the Leaves are reflexed like the Roſe- 
mary; theſe are placed alternate on every Side the 
Branches, ſitting very cloſe. The Flowers come out 
from the Side of the younger Branches, to which oy 
fit very cloſe. The male Flowers growing in ſmall 
Cluſters, but the female come out ſingly ; theſe make 
but little Appearance. They appear in July, and the 
Berries on the female Plants are ripe in Autumn. 

This Sort is eaſily — — by Suckers from the 
Root, for the Roots ſpread wide, and ſend up a — 
Number of Shoots, ſo as to form a Thicket; if theſe are 
taken off in Autumn, and tranſplanted into a Nurſery, 
they. will be fit to tranſplant after one Year's Growth, 


. —— — — — — 
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to the Places where they are to remain; as there is little 
Beauty in this Plant, ſo 1 or 2 of them may be allowed 
a Place in a Plantation of Shrubs for Variety. 

The 2d Sort grows naturally in North 7 RR this 
hath much the Appearance of the former Sort, but the 
Leaves differ in their Shape, theſe being much ſhorter 
and broader, and not ſo white on their under Side. This 
hath not as yet flowered in this Country, but the Plants 
ſeem equally hardy with the former, and may be eaſily 
propagated by Suckers or Layers. 

HIPPOSELINUM. See Smyrnium. 

HIRUNDINARIA. See Afclepias. | 

HOLCUS. Lin. Gen. Pl. 1015. Milium. Tourn. Inf. 
= H. 514. Tab. 298. Sorgum. Mich, Indian Millet, or 

rn. | . 

The Charaders are, 

It hath male and herma ite Flowers on the ſame 
Plant. The male Flowers are ſmall, and bave a bivalve 
Chaff; theſe Valves are oval, Spear-ſhaped, and twiſted, 
ending with an acute Beard; they have neither Petals, or 
any proper. Empalement, but 3 bairy Stamina, terminated 
by oblong Summits, The bermaphreodite Flowers are fingle, 
in a 74 bivakve Chaff ; the inner of theſe is flender, hairy, 

nd leſs than the Empalement, the outer Valve terminates 


in a rigid Beard, and is larger than the Empalement ; they 
bave 3 bairy Stamina, terminated by oblong Summits, with 


a roundiſh Germen, ſupporting 2 bairy Styles, crowned 
with plumoſe Summits. The Germen becomes an oval ſingle 
Seed wrapped up in the Chaff 

The Species are, : n 

1. Hol cus glumit villeſit, ſeminibus ariflatir. Hort. 
Up/. 301. Helcus with hairy Chaff, and bearded Seeds. 
Milium arundinaceum, ſubrotundo ſemine, forgo nomina-- 
tam. C. B. P. 26. Reed-like Millet with a roundiſh Seed 
called Sor gum. a | 

2. Hor cus glumis glabris, ſeminibus muticis. Lin. Sp. 
Pl. 1047. Holcus with ſmooth Huſks; and Seeds with- 
out Awns. Milium Indicum, arundinaceo caule, granis 
flaveſcentibus. H. L. 425. Indian Millet with a. Reedy 
Stalk, and yellowiſh Grains. 

There are ſeveral other of the graſſy Tribe which be- 
long to this Genus, but as they are not cultivated for 
Uſe, I ſhall not enumerate them here. 

The 2 Sorts here mentioned, grow naturally in India, 
where their Grain is often uſed to feed Poultry, and the 
Seeds are frequently ſent to Europe for the ſame Purpoſe, 
but the Summers are ſeldom warm enongh to ripen the 
Seeds in the open Air. The Stalks of theſe Plants riſe 
5 or 6 Feet high,. with ſtrong reedy Stalks, like thoſe of 
the Maiz, or Turkey Wheat. The Leaves are long and 
broad, having a deep Furrow through the Center of the 
Leaf, where the Mid-rib is depreſſed on the upper Sur- 
face, and is very prominent below. The Leaves are 2 
Feet and a Half long, and 3 Inches broad in the Middle, 
embracing the Stalks with their Baſe. The Flowers 
come out in large Panicles at the Top of: the Stalks, re- 
ſembling, at firſt Appearance, the male Spikes of the 
Turkey Wheat; theſe are ſucceeded by large roundiſh 
Seeds, wrapped round with the Chaff, 

Theſe Plants are propagated in a few Gardens for Va- 
riety, but as they are late in ripening their-Grain hers, 
they are not worth cultivating for Uſe: The Seeds 
ſhould be ſown on a warm Border the Wr - 

privy. 
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April, and when the Plants come up, they ſhould be 
thinned to the Diſtance of a Foot aſunder in the Rows, 
and the Rows ſhould be 3 Feet Diſtance; the Culture 
after this, is to keep the Ground clean from Weeds, and 
draw the Earth up with a Hoe to the Stems of the 
Plants ; if the Seaſon proves warm, their Panicles will 
appear in Juh, and the Grain will ripen in September, 
but in bad Seaſons their Grain will not, ripen here. 
_ HOLLOW, ROOT, | S Fumaria, 

HOLLY. See Ilex. *' | 

HOLLYHOCKS. See Alcea. 

HOMOGENEAL or HOMOGENEOUS Plants 
are ſuch Plants as are of the ſame Kind, or Nature, 
With others. eee 

HONEYSUCKLE. See Periclymenum. 

HOPS. See Lupulus. = Bows) aft 
.. HORDEUM. "Lin; Gen. Pl. 94. Tourn, Inft.\ R. H. 
313. Tab. 293. Batley; in French, Orge, 
The Cbaradters are, ; 

It bath a partial Invelucrum of 6 narrow pointed 
Leaves, which contains 3 Flowers, - The Petal of the 
Flower opens with 2 Valves, the under Value is angular, 
ſwelling, oval, and pointed, being longer than the Em- 
polement, ending in à long Beard, the inner is ſmall and 
Spear-ſhaped. The Flower hath 3 bairy'Stamina ſhorter 
than the Petal, terminated by oblong Summits, It bath an 
oval turned Germen, ſupporting 2 hairy reflexed Styles, 
crowned by the like Stigmas. The Germen becomes an 
eblong bellied Seed, pointed at both Ends, baving a longitu- 
dinal Furrow, ſurrounded by the Petal of the Flower, 
which does not fall o. . 

The Specter are | 

1. Hox DUN floſculis omnibus bermaphbroditis * 
erdinibus duobus erectioribus. Lin. Sp. Pl. 84. Barley 
with all the Flowers hermaphrodite, and 2 Orders of 
Beards. which are erect. Hordeum polyſticon vernum. C. 
B. P. 22. Spring Barley with many Rows of Grain. 

2. Hon D BUN floſculis lateralibus 2 muticis, = 
minibus angularibus imbricatis. Hort. Upſal. 23. Barley 
with male Flowers on the Side, without Awns, and an- 
gular Seeds placed over each other. Hordeum diſtichon. 
C. B. P. 22, Common long eared Barley. 

3. Hoxptum floſculis lateralibus maſculis muticis, ſe- 
minibus angularibus patentibus corticatis. Hort. Upſal. 23. 


Barley with male Flowers on the Side, without Awns, ' 


and angular ſpreading Seeds with Huſks. Hordeum diſ- 
tichum, ſpics breviore & latiore, granit confertis, Raii. 
Syn. 246. Barley with ſhorter and broader Spikes, 
commonly called Sprat, or Battledore Barley. 

4. Hoxptum floſculis omnibus bermaphroditis ariſla- 
tis, ſeminibus ſexfariam equaliter pofitis. Hort. Upſal. 


23. Barley with all the Flowers hermaphrodi:e and 


bearded, and 6 Rows of Seeds equally ranged. Hordeum 


bexaſticum pulchrum. J. B. 2. 429. Winter, or Square 
— Bear Barley, or Big. 


The iſt Sort is the common Spring Barley, cultivated 


in England, of this the Farmers make two Sorts, viz. 
the common and Rath-ripe Barley, which are the ſame ; 
for the Rath-ripe has only been an Alteration occaſioned 
by being long cultivated upon warm gravelly Lands. 
The Seeds of this, when ſown in Cold, or ſtrong Land, 
will, the firſt Year, ripen near a Fortnight earlier than 
the Seeds taken from Land, therefore the Far- 
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mers in the Vales, rally purchaſe their Seed Barley 
from the warm Land, for if ſaved in, the Vales 2 or 3 
Years, it will become full as late in ripening as the com- 
mon Barley of their own Product, and the Farmers on 
the warm Land are alſo obliged to procure their Seed 
Barley from the ſtrong Land, otherwiſe their Grain 
would. degenerate in Bulk and Fullneſs, which by thus 
changing is prevented. This Sort of Barley is eaſily 
diſtinguiſhed by the two Orders of Beards, or Awnz, 
which ſtand ereQ; the Chaff is alſo thinner than that of 
the two laſt Species, ſo is eſleemed better for malting, 

The ad Sort is the long eared Barley, cultivated in 
many Parts of England, and is an exceeding good Sort, 
but ſome Farmers object to it, becauſe they ſay the Ears 
being long and heavy, it is more apt to lodge; this hath 
the Grains regularly ranged in a double Row, lying over 
each other like Tiles on a Houſe, or the Scales of Fiſhes. 
The Huſk, or Chaff of this Barley is alſo very thin, ſo is 
much eſteemed for malting. 

The 3d Sort is uſually called Sprat Barley ; this hath 
ſhorter and broader Ears than either of the other Sorts; 
the Awns, or Beards, are longer, and the Grains are 
Placed cloſer together, and the Awns being long, the 

irds cannot ſo eaſily get out the Grains; this ſeldom 
grows ſo tall as the other Species, the Straw is ſhorter 
and coarſer, ſo not very good Fodder for Cattle. 

The 4th Sort is rarely cultivated in the Southern 
Parts of England, but in the Northern Counties, and in 
Scotland is generally ſown, being much hardier than the 
other Species, ſo will bear the Cold ; this hath its Grains 
diſpoſed in 6 Rows ; the Grain is large and plump, but 
is not ſo good for malting, | which is the Reaſon it is not 
cultivated in the Southern Paris of England, where the 
other Sorts which are much better for that Purpoſe 
thrive well, 


All theſe Sorts of Barley are ſown in the Spring of the 


Year, ina dry Time; in ſome very dry light Land, the 
Barley is ſown early in March, but, in ſtrong clayey Soils, 
it is not ſown till April, and ſometimes not until the Be- 
ginning of May, but when it is ſown ſo late, if the Sea- 
ſon doth not prove very favourable, it is very late in 
Autumn before it is fit to mow, unleſs it be the Rath- 
ripe Sort, which is often ripe in 9 Weeks from the 
Time of ſowing. | 

Some People ſow. Barley on Land where Wheat 
grew the former Year, but when this is practiſed, the 
Ground ſhould be ploughed the Beginning of Ofober in 
a dry Time, lay ing it in ſmall Ridges, that the Froſt 
may mellow it the better, and this will improve the 
Land greatly; and if this can be ploughed again in 
January, or the Beginning of Februvry, it will break and 
prepare the Ground better; then in March the Ground 
1s ploughed again, and laid even where it is not very 
wet; but in ſtrong wet Lands the Ground ſhould be 
laid round, and the Furrows made deep to receive the 
Wet. When this is finiſhed, the common Method is 
to ſow the Barley Seed with a broad Caſt at two Sow- 
ings; the firſt being harrowed in once, the ſecond is 
harrowed until the Seed is buried; the common Allow- 
ance of Seed is 4 Bufhels to an Acre, 

This is the Quantity of Grain uſually ſown by the 
Farmers, but if they could be prevailed on to alter this 
Practice, they would ſoon find their Account in it, for 
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if leſs than half that Quantity is ſown, there will he a 
much greater Produce, and the Corn will be leſs liable 
to lodge, as I have many Years experienced; for when 
Corn or any other Vegetable ſtands very cloſe, the 
Stalks are drawn up weak, ſo are incapable to reſiſt the 
Force of Winds, or bear up under heavy Rains, but 
when they are at a proper Diſtance, their Stalks will be 
more than twice the Size of the other, ſo are ſeldom 
laid. I have frequently obſerved in Fields where there 
has been a Foot Path through their Middle, that the 
Corn which has ſtood thin on each Side the Path hath 
ſtood upright, when all the reſt on both Sides has been 


laid flat on the Ground; and whoever will obſerve theſe 
Roots of Corn near the Paths, will find them tiller out 


(i, e, have a greater Number of Stalks) to more than 
4 Times the be of the other Parts of the Field. 
J have ſeen Experiments made by ſowing Barley in 
Rows acroſs divers Parts of the * Field, and the 
Grains ſowed thin in the Rows, ſo that the Roots were 
don 4 Inches aſunder in the Rows, and the Rows a 
oot Diſtance; the intermediate Spaces of the ſame 
Field were at the fame Time ſown broad Caſt in the 
uſual Way ; the Succeſs was this, the Roots which 
ſtood thin in the Rows tillered out from 10 or 12, to 
upward of 30 Stalks on each Root, the Stalks were 
ſtronger, the Ears longer, and the Grains larger than 
any of thoſe ſown in the common Way; and when 
thoſe-Parts of the Field where the Corn ſown in the 
uſual Way has been todged, theſe Parts ſown thin have 
ſupported their upright Poſition againſt Wind and Rain, 
though the Rows have been made not only Length- 
ways, but croſs the Lands, in ſeveral Poſitions, ſo that 
there could be no Alteration in Regard to the Goodneſs 
of the Land, or the Situation of the Corn; therefore 
where ſuch Experiments have been frequently made, 
and always attended with equal Succeſs, there can be 
no Room to doubt which of the two Methods is more 
eligible, ſince if the Crops were only ſuppoſed to be 
equal in both, the ſaving more than half the Corn fown, 
is a very great Advantage, and deſerves a national Con- 
ſideration, as ſuch a Saving, in ſcarce Times, might be 
a very great Benefit to the Publick. 

I know the Farmers in general are uy apt to com- 
plain if their Corn does not come up fo thick as to co- 
ver the Ground green in a ſhort Time, like Graſs 
Fields, but I have often obſerved, that from the Bad- 
neſs of the Seafop it has come up thin, or by Accident 
has been in Part killed; their Corn has been ſtronger, 
the Ears longer, and the Grain plumper, ſo that the 
Produce has been much greater than in thoſe Years 
when it has come up thick ; for the natural Growth of 
Corn is to ſend out many Stalks from a Root, and not 
riſe ſo much in Height, theretore it is entirely owing to 
the Roots ſtanding too near each other, when the 
Stalks are drawn up tall and weak. I have had 86 
Stalks upon one Root of Barley, which were ſtrong, 
produced longer Fars, and the Grain, was better filled 
than any which I ever ſaw grow in the common Me- 
thod of Huſbandry, and the Land upon which this 
grew was not very rich; but I have EDA obſervgd 
on the Sides of hot Beds in the Kitchen Gardens, where 
Barley Straw has been uſed for covering the Beds, that 
ſome of the Grains left in the Ears has dropped out and 
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grown, the Roots have produced from 30 to 60 Stalks 
each, and thoſe have been three or four Times larger 
than the Stalks ever arrive at in the common Way : 
But to this I know it will be objected, that although 
upon rich Land in a Garden, theſe Roots of Corn 
may probably have ſo many Stalks, yet in poor Land 
they will not have ſuch Produce, therefore unleſs there 
is a greater Quantity of Seeds ſown, their Crop will 
not be worth ſtanding, which is one of the greateſt 
Fallacies that can be imagined; for to ſuppoſe that 

r Land can nouriſh more than twice the Number 
of Roots in the ſame Space as rich Land, is ſuch an 
Abſurdity, as one could hardly ſuppoſe any Pei ſon of 
common Underſtanding guilty of, and yet ſo it is, for 
the general Practice is to allow a greater Quantity of 
Seed to poor Land, than for richer Ground, not con- 
ſidering that where the Roots ſtand ſo cloſe, they will 
deprive each other of the Nouriſhment, ſo ſtarve them- 
ſelves, which is always the Caſe where the Roots ſtand 
cloſe, which any Perſon may at firſt Sight obſerve. in 
any Part of the Fields where the Corn happens to ſcat- 
ter when they are ſowing it; or in Places, where, by 
harrowing, the Seed is drawn in Heaps, thoſe Patches 
will ſtarve, and never grow to a third Part of the Size 
as the other Parts of the fame Field, and yet common 
as this is, it is little noticed by Farmers, otherwiſe they 
ſurely would not continue their old Cuſtom of ſowing. 
I have made many Experiments for ſeveral Years in 
the pooreſt Land, and have always found that all Crops 
ſown or planted at a greater Diſtance than uſual have 
ſucceeded beſt; and I am convinced if the Farmers 
could be prevailed on to quit their Prejudices, and make 
Trial of, this Method of ſowing their Corn thin, they 
would ſoon ſee the Advantage of this Huſbandry. 

The Noblemen and Gentlemen in France are very 
buſy in ſetting Examples of this Huſbandry in moſt of 
their Provinces, being convinced by many Trials of its 
great Utility, and it were to be wiſhed the ſame was 
done in England. 

When the Barley is ſown, the Cround ſhould be 
rolled after the firſt Shower of Rain, to break the Clods 
and lay the Earth ſmooth ; which will render it better 
to mow, and alſo cauſe the Earth to lie cloſer to the 
Roots of the Corn, which will be of great Service to it 
W Weather. 

here Barley is ſown upon new broken up Land, 
the uſual Method is, to plough up the Land in March, 
and let it lie fallow until June, at which Time it is 
ploughed again, and ſown with Turneps, which are 
eaten by Sheep in Winter, by whoſe Dung the Land is 
eatly improved, and then in March following the 
Ground is ploughed again, and ſown with Barley as 
before. 

There are many People who ſow Clover with their 
Barley, and ſome have ſown the Lucern with —_— 
but neither of theſe Methods is to be commended, for 
where there is a good Crop of Barley, the Clover oc 
Lucern muſt be ſo weak as not to pay for ſtanding, fo 
that the better way is to ſow the Barley alone without 
any other Crop among it, and then the Land will be 
at Liberty for any other Crop, when the Barley is taken 


off the Ground; but this practice of ſowing Clover, 


Rye Graſs, and other Graſs * with Coin, has * 
| Ane. > 
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ſo long and univerſally eſtabliſhed among Farmers, that 
there is little Hope of prevailing with thoſe People to 
alter a Cuſtom which thas been handed down to them 
from their Predeceſſors, although there ſhould be many 
Examples produced, to ſhew the Abſurdity of it. 

When the Barley has been up 3 Weeks or a Month, 
it will be a very good Method to roll it over with a 
weighty Roller, which will prefs the Earth cloſe to 
the Roots of the Corn, and thereby prevent the Sun 
and Air from penetrating the Ground, which wilt be of 
ſingular Service in dry Seaſons; and this rolling of it 
before it ſtalks, will cauſe it to till out into a greater 


Number of Stalks; fo that if the Plants ſhould be thin, 


this will cauſe them to ſpread ſo as to fill the Ground, 
and likewiſe ftrengthen the Stalks. | 
The Time for cutting Barley is, when the red Co- 
lour of the Ears is off, and the Straw turns yellow, 
and the Ears begin to hang down: In the North of 
England they always reap their Barley, and make it u 
in Sheaves, as is practiſed here for Wheat, by whic 
Method they do not loſe near ſo much Corn, and it is 
alſo. more handy to ſtack; but this Method cannot ſo 
well be practiſed where there are many Weeds amongſt 
the Corn, which is too frequently the Cafe in the rich 
Lands near London, eſpecially in moift Seaſons ; there- 
fore when this is the Cafe, the Barley muſt lie on the 
Sward till all the Weeds are dead ; but as it is apt to 
ſprout in wet Weather, it muſt be ſhook up, and turn- 
ed every fair Day after Rain to prevent it. When it is 
carried, it ſhould be thoroughly dry, for if ſtacked wet, 
it will turn muſty; or if tos green, it is ſubje& to burn 
in the Mow. 'Fhe common Prodnce of Barley, is two 
and a Half, or three Quarters on an Acre, but I have 
ſometimes known 6 or 75 Quarters on an Acre. 
HORIZONTAL SHELTERS have, by ſome Per- 
fons, been greatly recommended to preferve Fruit Trees 
from Blights; but with how little Reafon, or upon 
what flight Experiments, every one who has ever made 
Uſe of them, will eaſily judge; eſpecialty thofe which 
are 750 hes” placing Tiles in the Wall at certain 
Diſtances,. nothing being more obvious, than that Ve- 
getables, when prevented from receiving the Advantage 
of Dews, Rains, &c. thoſe kindly Benefits of Heaven, 
grow weak, langyid, and at laſt entirely decay: And 
ſince, from vaſt Numbers of Experiments which have 
been lately made, we find the Frees imbibe great 
Quantities of Nouriſhment through the Pores of their 
Leaves and Branches, whereby they are rendered vigo- 
rous and healthy, even in ſach Seaſons, and upon fuch 
Souls, where one would think it impoſſible they ſhould 
receive much Nouriſhment from the Earth; to deprive 
them of this Advantage, is no leſs than deftroying 
them; though perhaps, if the Trees are vigorous, it 
may not be effected ſuddenly ; but there will be very 
viſible Signs. of Decay on them daily, and a few Years 


will put a Period to their Lives, as J have more than 


once obſerved, where fuck Walls were built. 

The only Sort of theſe Shelters which I have ever ob- 
ſerved uſeful for Fruit Trees, was made with 2 Leaves 
of lit Deal, joined over each other, and painted; this 
being fixed upon the Top of the Wall with Pullies, to 
draw up and down at Pleaſure, formed a Sort of Pent- 


houſe ; which: being let down in great Rains, or cold 
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Nights, during the Time that the Trees were in flower, 
or the Fruit was ſetting, proved ſerviceahle; but then 
theſe Shelters were removed away ſoon after the Fruit 
was'fet, ſo that the Trees might enjoy all the Advan- 
tages of Rain, Dew, Cc. in the Summer, which is ab- 
fotutely neceſſary, if we would have healthy Trees or 


good Fruit. 


HORMINUM. Tourn. Inſt. R. II. 178. Tas. 83. 

Salvia. Lin, Gen, Pl. 36. Claty ; in French, Ormin. 
The Cbaracters are, 

The Empalement of the Flower is permanent, of 1 
Leaf, tubulous, and channelled, baving 2 Lips ; the upper 
is broad, ending in 3 acute Points; the under is ſborter, 
ending in 2 Prints, The Flower bas 1 Petal, divided in- 
fo 2 Lips; the 2 concave, compreſſed on the 2 Sides, 
and incurved with a. flight Indenture at the Point, the low- 
er is broader and more indented.” It bath 2 ſbort Stamina 
ſituated in the Tube of the Flower, terminated by ſhort 
profirate Summits. In the Bottom of the Tube are 4 
roundiſh Germina fupporting a ſingle Style crowned by a 
bifid tigma, ſituated in the upper Lip FA the Petal. The 
Germina become 4 Seeds, ladged in the Empalement. 

The Species are, | 

1. HoxminuM folits fnuatis obtuſis crenatis, calyci- 
bus acutir, Clary witho btufe ſinuated Leaves crenated, 
and the Empalement ending in acute Points. Horminum 
Hlveſtre lavendule flore. C. B. P. 239. Wild Clary with 
a Lavender Flower. | | 
2. Hormixom it pinnate-finuatis rugoſss, calyci- 
bus coralld longioribus. Clary with Wing-ſhaped, ſinu- 
ated Leaves which are rough, and the Empalements 
longer than the Petal of the Flowet. Horminum folio 
guerno. Volk. Oak-leaved Clary. N. 

. Hoxuraum foliis cordatis crenato-dentalis, verti- 
ale fubnudis Iyls corollarum Iabio infericre incumbente. 
Clary with Heart-ſhaped, crenated, indented Leaves, 
naked Whorls, and 'the Style lying 5 the under 
Lip of the Petal. Herminum hho atifolium verti- 
cillatum. C. B. P. 283. Broad Leaved wild Clary, 
with Flowers growing in Whorts., <Y 
4. HonMIxUNH foliis radicalibus pinnato-incifis, cauli- 
nis cordatis crenatis, ſummis ſemiamplexieaulibus. Clary 
with lower Leaves cut and winged, thoſe on the Stalks 
Heart-ſhaped and crenated, and thoſe on the Top half 
embracing the Stalks. Horminum vr of folio. Mor. Hort. 
R. Bl Clary with a Navew Leaf. 

F. HorminumM foliis obtufrs crenatis, brafleis ſummit 
fterillibus majoriBus coloratis.. Clary with obtuſe crenat- 
ed Leaves, and the Bracteæ on the Top of the Stalks 
karge, coloured, and barren. Horminum comd purpuro- 
violarrd. J. B. 3. 309. Clary with a purple-violet 


1 
The 1 Sort grows naturally on _— and gravelly 
Grounds, in many Parts of England. is is a peren- 
nial Plant, the lower Leaves grow on pretty long Foot 
Stalks, and are near 4 Inches long and 2 broad; they 
are finuated on their Borders, and bluntly, crenated, 
their Surface is rugged and wrinkled; the Stalks are 4 
Foot long, ſquare, and inclining toward the Ground; 
the Leaves upon theſe are ſmaller, and crenated on 
their Edges ; the Flowers grow in a whorled Spike at 
the Top of the Stalk, generally with 2 ſhorter Spikes, 
on each Side; the Flowers are fmiall and blue; theſe 
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are ſcarce ſo long as their Empalements; they have but 
1 Petal, divided into 2 Lips, the upper being a little 
longer than the under, and almoſt ſhuts over it; there 
are but 2 Stamina in each Flower, and 4 Germina at 
the Bottom, ſupporting a ſingle Style; the Germina 
afterward become ſo many naked Seeds, fitting in the 
Empalement, It flowers in June and July, and the 
Seeds ripen in Auguſt and September. This Sort pro- 
pagates itſelf in Plenty, if the Seeds are permitted to 
ſcatter, and requires no Culture but to keep the Plants 
clean from Weeds. 

This is ſometimes called Oculus Chriſti, from the ſup- 

ſed Virtues of its Seeds in clearing the Sight, which 
it does by its viſcous Covering; for when any Thing 
happens to fall into the Eye, if one of the Seeds is put 
in at one Corner, and the Eye-lid kept cloſe over it, 
moving the Seed gently along the Eye, whatever hap- 

ns to be there will ſtick to the Seed, and ſo may be 
— out. The Virtues of, this are ſuppoſed to be 


the ſame as the Garden Clary, but not quite ſo pow- 


erful, | 
Ihe ad Sort grows naturally in the South of France 


| and Italy, the lower Leaves are upward of 4 Inches 


long, and not more than 1 broad, regularly ſinuated on 
both Sides, in Form of. a winged Leaf; the Stalks riſe 
about the ſame Height with the former, but all the 
Leaves on the Stalks are ſinuated in the ſame Manner as 
the lower; the Flowers are ſmaller than thoſe of the 
firſt, but grew in whorled Spikes like them. This is a 
rennial Plant, is very hardy, and will propagate in 
lenty by its ſcattered Feeds, ' It is ſeldom kept in Gar- 
dens, but for Variety. aft 1 
Ihe zd Sort is a perennial, Plant, which grows na- 


turally in Auftria Bobemia. This ſends out from 


the t a great Number of Heart-ſhaped Leaves, 
ſawed on their- Edges and deeply veined, ſtanding on 
pretty long Foot Stalks which are hairy; the Stalks 
riſe from between theſe, are ſquare, grow 2 Feet 
and a Half high, garniſhed with 2 Heart-ſhaped Leaves 
at each Joint, whoſe Baſe ſits cloſe to the Stalks, half 
embracing them; the Stalks at the two or three upper 
Joints, put out on each Side a long Foot Stalk z theſe, 
and alſo the principal Stalk, are garniſhed with Whorls 
of ſmall blue Flowers, not much unlike thoſe of the 
common Sort, but larger ; the Spikes are more than a 
Foot long, and toward the Top the Whorls are , nearer 
together, It flowers in June, and the Seeds ripen in 
Angupe. 7 | 
, * 4th Sort grows naturally in the South of France, 
and in Italy. This is alſo a' perennial Plant, which has 
ſome Reſemblance of the 3d, but the lower Leaves are 
cut at their Baſe to the Mid-rib, into 1 or 2 Pair of 
Ears or Lobes, which are but ſmall, and are often at a 
Diſtance from each other; the Leaves are not ſawed, 
but bluntly indented; the Stalks are ſlenderer, and do 
not grow ſo tall as thoſe of the third, nor are the Spikes 
of Flowers ſo long. This flowers and Seeds at the ſame 
Time with the third. | 

Both Sorts may be eaſily propagated by Seeds, which, 
if ſown in the Spring on an open Spot of Ground, the 
Plants will come up, and require no other Care but to 
keep them clean from Weeds, and allow them Room 
to grow ; for; they ſhould not be nearer than 2 Feet 
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yt, for they grow very large, and will laſt ſevera} 
ears. 

The 5th Sort is an annual Plant, which grows natu- 
rally in Spain; of this there are 3 Varieties which are 
conſtant, one with purple Tops, another with red Tops, 
and a third with green Tops. As they differ in nothing 
but the Colour of their Bracteæ on the Top of the 
Stalks, I have not put them down as different Species, 
though from more than 30 Years cultivating them, I 
have not known them alter. 

Theſe Plants have obtuſe crenated Leaves, ſhaped 
like thoſe of the common red Sage; the Stalks are 
ſquare and grow ere, about a Foot and a Half high; 
their lower Parts are garniſhed at each Joint, with 2 
oppoſite Leaves of the ſame Shape, but gradually di- 
miniſhing in Size toward the Top: The Stalks are gar- 


niſhed upward with Whorls of ſmall Flowers, and are 


terminated by Cluſters of ſmall Leaves, which in one 
are red, in another blue, and a third green, which make 
a pretty Appearance, and are preſerved in Gardens for 
Ornament. They flower in June and July, and their 
Seeds ripen in the Autumn. | 

The Seeds of theſe are fown in the Spring, in the 
Places where they are deſigned to remain, and require 


no other Care but to keep them clean from Weeds, and 


thin them where too cloſe. ' 
Garden Clary. See Sclarea. _ 

HORNBEAM. See Carpinus. 

HORSE CHESTNUT. See Hippocaſtanam. 

HORSE DUNG is of great Uſe to make hot Beds 

for raiſing all Sorts of early Garden Crops, as Cucum- 
bers, Melons, Aſparagus, Sallading, Cc. for which 
Purpoſe no other Sort of Dung will do ſo well, this 
ſermenting the ſtrongeſt ; and, it mixed with long Lit- 
ter, and Coal Athes in due Proportion, will conti- 
nue its heat much longer than any other Sort of Dung 
whatſoever ; and afterwards when rotted, hecomes an 
excellent Manure for moſt Sorts of Lands, more eſpe- 
cially for ſuch as are of 4 cold Nature; and for ſtiff 
clayey Lands, when mixed with Sea Coal Aſhes, and the 
Cleanſings of Landon Streets, it will canſe the Parts to 
ſeparate much ſooner than any other Compoſt will do; 
ſo that where-it can be obtained in Plenty, I would al- 
ways recommend the Uſe of it for ſuch Lands, 

SE IN HOSE, a Term uſed in Gardening, te 
ſignify one Tube or Petal within another, as in the Po- 
lyanthos, where there are id fome Varieties 2 Petals. 

HOT. BEDS. are of general Uſe. in theſe Northern 
Parts of Europe, without which we could not enjoy ſo 
many of the Produdꝭs of warmer Climes as we do now; 
nor could we have the Tables furniſhed with the feve- 


ral Products of the Garden, during the Winter and 


Spring Months, as they are at prefent in moſt Parts of 
England, better than in any other Coufiiry in Europe, 
fort although we cannot boaſt öf the Clemency of our 
Climate, yet England is better furniſhed with all Sorts 
of eſculent Plants for the Table, much earlier in the 
- Seaſon, and in greater Quantities, than any of our Neigh- 
bours, which is owing to our Skill in hot Beds. 
. The ordinary hot Beds vſed in Kitchen Gardens, are 
made with new Horſe Dung, in the following Manner: 
1ſt, There is a Quantity of new Horſe Dung from 
the Stable (in which there ſhould be Part of the Lit- 
. 4G3 ter 
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ter or Straw which is commonly uſed in the Stable, but 
not in too great Proportion to the Dung,) the Quantity 
muſt be according to the the Length of the Bed intend- 
ed: which, if early in the Year, ſhould not be leſs 
than one good Load for each Light ; this Dung ſhould 
be thrown up in a Heap, mixing therewith a few Sea 
Coal Aſhes, which will be of Service to continue the 
Heat of the Dung; it ſhould remain 6 or 75 Days in 
this Heap, then it ſhould be turned over, and the Parts 
well mixed together, and caſt into a Heap again, where 
it may continue 5 or 6 Days longer, by which Time 
it will have acquired a due Heat; then in ſome well 
ſheltered Part of the Garden, you muſt dig out a 
Trench in Length and Width, proportioned to the 
Frames you intend it for; and if the Ground be dry, 
about a Foot or a Foot and a Half deep ; but if wet, 
not above 6 Inches; then wheel the Dung into the 
Opening, obſerving to ſtir every Part of it with a Fork, 
and lay it exactly even and ſmooth through every Part 


of the Bed; alſo lay the Bottom Part of the Heap 


(which is commonly free from Litter) upon the Sur- 
face of the Bed; this will prevent the Steam from ri- 
ſing ſo plentifully as it would otherwiſe do. To pre- 
vent this, and the Heat from riſing ſo violently as to 
burn the Roots of whatever Plants are put into the 
Ground, it will be a very good Way to ſpread a Layer 
of Neats Dung all over the Surface of the Horſe Dung, 
which will prevent the Mold from burning : If the Bed 
is intended for Cucumbers or Melons, the Earth ſhould 
not be laid all over the Bed at firſt, only a Hill of Earth 
ſhould be firſt laid in the Middle of each Light on which 


the Plants ſhould be planted, and the remaining Space 


ſhould be filled up from Time to Time as the Roots of 
the Plants ſpread, but this is fully explained under thoſe 
two Articles. But if the hot Bed is intended for other 
Plants, then after the Bed is well prepared, it ſhould be 
left two or three Days for the Steam to paſs, before the 
Earth is laid upon the Dung. 

In making theſe hot Beds, it muſt be carefully ob- 
ſerved to ſettle the Dung cloſe with a Fork ; and if it 
be pretty full of long Litter, it ſhould be equally trod 
down cloſe in every Part, otherwiſe it will be ſubje& to 
heat too violently, and conſequently the Heat will be 
much ſooner ſperit, which is one of the greateſt Dan- 

rs theſe Sort of Beds may be liable to. During the 
Alt Week or ten Days after the Bed is made, you 
ſhould cover the Glaſſes but ſlightly in the Night, and 
in the Day Time carefully raiſe them to let out the 
Steam, which is ſubject to riſe very copiouſly while the 
Dung is freſh ; but as the Heat abates, the Covering 
ſhould be increaſed ; otherwiſe the Plants in the Beds 
will be ſtinted in their Growth, if not entirely deſtroy- 
ed. In order to remedy this Evil, if the Bed be very 
cold, you muſt put a pretty good Quantity of new hot 


- Dung round the Sides of it, which will add a freſh Heat 


thereto, and cauſe it to continue a conſiderable Time 
after; and as the Spring advances, the Sun will ſupply 
the Loſs of the Dung's Heat; but then it will be ad- 
viſable to lay ſome doings of Graſs round the Sides 
of the Bed, eſpecially if the Nights ſhould prove cold, 
as it often happens in May, which is many Times, 
_ Lows that Seaſon, very hurtful to tender Plants on 


0 


But although the hot Bed I have deſcribed is what the 
Kitchen Gardeners commonly uſe, yet thoſe made with 
Tanners Bark are much preferable, eſpecially for all ten- 
der exotick Plants or Fruits, which require an even 
Degree of Warmth to be continued for ſeveral Months, 
which is what cannot be effected by Horſe Dung. The 
Manner of making theſe Beds is as follows : 

There muſt be a Trench dug in the Farth about 3 
Feet deep, if the Ground be dry; but if wet, not be 
above a Foot or 6 Inches deep at moſt, and muſt be raiſed 
in Proportion above Ground, fo as to admit of the Tan 
being laid 3 Feet thick. The Length muſt be propor- 
tioned to the Frames intended to cover it, but that 
ſhould never be leſs than 11 or 12 Feet, and the Width 
not leſs than 6, which is but a ſufficient Body to conti- 
nue the Heat. This Trench ſhould be bricked up round 
the Sides to the above-mentioned Height of 3 Feet, and 


ſhould be filled in the Spring with freſh Tanners Bark, 


(5. e. ſuch as the Tanners have lately drawn out of their 
Vats, after they have uſed it for tanning Leather) which 
ſhould be laid in a round Heap for a Week or ten Days 
before it is put into the Trench, that the Moiſture may 
the better drain out of it, which, if detained in too 
great a Quantity, will prevent its Fermentation ; then 
put it into the Trench, and gently beat it down equall 
with a Dung Fork ; but it muſt not be trodden, which 
would alſo prevent its heating, by ſettling it too cloſe ; 
then you muſt put on the Frame over the Bed, covering 
it with the Glaſſes, and in about 10 Days or a Fortnight 
it will begin to heat; at which Time you may plunge 
your Pots of Plants or Seeds into-it, obſerving not to 
tread down the Bark in doing of it. 

A Bed thus prepared (if the Bark be new and not 
2 too ſmall) will continue in a good Temper of 

armth for 2 or 3 Months; and when you find the 
Heat decline, if you ſtir up the Bark again pretty deep, 
and mix a Load or two of freſh Bark among it, it will 
cauſe it to heat again, and preſerve its Warmth 2 or 3 
Months longer. There are many People who lay ſome 
hot Horſe Dung in the Bottom of the Trench, under 
the Bark, to cauſe it to heat ; but this is what I would 
never practiſe, unleſs I wanted the Bed ſooner than the 
Bark would heat of itſelf, and then I would put but a 
ſmall Quantity of Dung at Bottom, for that is ſubject 
to make it heat too violently, and will occaſion its loſing 
the Heat ſooner than ordinary ; and there will never be 
any Danger of the Bark's heating if it be new, and not 
put into the Trench too wet, though it may ſometimes 
be a Fortnight or more before it acquires a ſufficient 
22 but then the Heat will be more equal and 


ng. 

The Frames which cover theſe Beds, ſhould be pro- 
portioned to the ſeveral Plants they are defighed to con- 
tain: For Example, If they are to cover the Ananas or 
Pine Apple, the back Part of the Frame ſhould be 3 
Feet high, and the lower Part 15 Inches, which will 
de a ſufficient Declivity to carry off the Wet; and the 
back ſide will be high enough to contain the Plants 
that are in fruit, and the lower Side will be ſufficient for 
the ſhorteſt Plants; ſo that by placing them regularly 
according to their Height, they wilt not only have an 
equal Diſtance from the Glaſſes, but alſo appear much 
handſomer to the Sight, And although many People 
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make their Frames deeper than what I have allotted, yet 


lam tully perſuaded, that where there is but Height 


enough to contain the Plants, without bruiſing their 
Leaves, it is much better than to allow a larger Space; 
for the deeper the Frame is made, the leſs will be the 
Heat of the Air inclofed therein, there being no artifi- 


cial Warmth but what the Bark affords, which will 
not heat a large Space of Air; and as the Pine Apple 


requires to be conſtantly kept very warm, in order to 
ripen the Fruit well; fo it will be found upon Trial, 
that the Depth I have allowed will anſwer that Purpoſe 
better than a greater. 

But if the Bed be intended for taller Plants, then the 
Frame muſt be made in Depth A thereto ; 
but if it be for ſowing Seeds, the Frame need not be 
above 14 Inches high at the Back, and 7 deep in the 
Front, by which Means the Heat will be much greater, 
and this 1s coramonly the Proportion allowed to the 
Frames uſually made Uſe of in the Kitchen Gardens. 
As to their Length, that is generally according to the 
Fancy of the Owner ; but they commonly contain 3 
Lights each, which is in the Whole about 11 Feet in 
Length, though ſometimes they are made to contain 


4 Lights ; but this is too great a Length for the Boxes, 


for the Frames thus made are not ſo handy to remove, 
as when they are ſhorter, and are more ſubje& to de- 
cay at their Corners. Some indeed have them to con- 
tain but 2 Lights, which is very handy for raiſing Cu- 
cumber and Melon Plants while young; but this is too 
ſhort for a Bark Bed, as not allowing Room for a proper 
Quantity of Bark to continue a Warmth for any conſi- 
derable Time, as was before- mentioned; but for the 
other Purpoſes, one or two ſuch Frames are very conve- 
nient for common Dung Beds. FG 
As to thoſe Frames which are made very deep, it is 
much the better Way to have them made to take aſun- 
der at the 4 Corners, ſo that they may be removed with 
Eaſe ; otherwiſe it will be very difficult to take the Frame 
off, when there is Occaſion to put in new Bark, or take 
out the old. The Manner of making theſe Frames is 
nerally known, or may be much better conceived by 
ing them than can be expreſſed in Writing, therefore 
I ſhall forbear ſaying any Thing more on this Head. 
HOTTONIA. Beerb. Ind. alt. 1. p. 207. Lin, Gen. 
Pl. 186. Stratiotes. Vaill. Add. Par. 1719. Water 
Violet. | 
The Charaers are, | | 
De Flower bas L Petal, which hath a Tube the Length 
of the one leaved Empalement, but cut above into 5 oblong 
oval Segments, which ſpread open and are indented at 
their Extremity. It hath 5 ſhort Atul. ſbaped Stamina, 
flanding en the Tube of the Petal oppoſite to the Cuts, ter- 
minated by oblong Summits. In the Center is ſituated a 
globular Germen ending in a Point, ſupporting a ſbort 
Lender Style crowned by a globular Stigma, which - 6 
ward becomes a Capſule of the ſame Form with 1 Cell, fill 
ed with globular Seeds, fitting upon the Empalement. © 
We know but one Species of this Genus, viz. 
HorroviA. Boer. Ind. alt. 1. p. 207. This is the 
Mill folium aquaticum ſive viola — caule nude. C. 
B. P. 141. Water Milfoil, or Water Violet, with a 
naked Stalk. 1 | cc 
This Plant grows naturally in ſtanding Waters, in 
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many Parts of England; the Leaves which are for the 
moſt Part immerſed in the Winter, are finely winged 
and flat, like moſt of the Sex Plants; thefe extend 
pretty wide, and at the Bottom have long fibrous Roots, 
which ſtrike into the Mud ; the Flower Stalks riſe 5 or 
6 Inches above the Water, they are naked, and toward 
the Top have 2 or 3 Whorls of purple Flowers, and 
are terminated by a ſmall Cluſter of the ſame. Theſe 
Flowers have the Appearance of the Stock-gilliflower, 
ſo make a pretty Appearance on the Surface of the Wa- 
ter. The Flowers appear in June. 

It may be propagated in deep ſtanding Waters, by 
procuring its Seeds when ripe, from the Places of their 
natural Growth; which ſhould be immediately dropped 
into the Water where they are deſigned to grow, and 
the Spring following they will appear; and if they are 
not diſturbed, they will ſoon - propagate themſelves in 
great Plenty. | 

HOEING is neceſſary and beneficial to Plants, for 
two Things: 1ſt, For deſtroying Weeds; 2dly, Be- 
cauſe it diſpoſes the Ground the better to imbibe the 
_— Dews, keeps it in a conſtant Freſhneſs, and adds 
a Vigour to the Plants and Trees, whoſe Fruit by that 
Means, becomes better conditioned than otherwiſe it 
would be. | * 

This Operation is performed by the Hand, with an 
Inſtrument called a Hoe, which is well known to every 
Gardener. There are ſeveral Sizes of theſe, the ſmalleſt 
which is called an Onion Hoe, is not more than 3 Inches 
broad, and is uſed for hoeinng Onions; not only to cut 
up the young Weeds, but alfo to thin the Onions, by 
cutting up all thoſe which are too cloſe. "The next 
Size is near 4 Inches and a Half broad, and is called a 
Carrot Hoe; this is uſed for hoeing Carrots, or any 
other Crop which requires the ſame Room as thoſe. 
The largeſt Size is about 7 Inches broad, and is fre- 
quently called a Turnep Hoe, being uſed for hoeing 
Turneps; but this is generally uſed by the Kitchen 
Gardeners, for hoeing between all their Crops which 
are planted out, or ftand ſo far aſunder as to admit an 
Inſtrument of this Breadth to paſs between the Plants. 
Beſides theſe Sort of Hoes, which are contrived to draw 
toward the Perſon who uſes them, there is another Sort 
of a different Form, called a Dutch Hoe ; this is made 
for the Perſon who uſes it to puſh from him, ſo that he 
does not tread over the Ground which is hoed. This is 
a very a9, — Inſtrument for ſcuffling over the Ground, 
— eeds, in ſuch Places where the Plants will 
admit of its being uſed, and a Perſon will go over a 
much greater Space of Ground in the ſame 'Time with 
one of theſe Inſtruments, than with the common Hoe ; 
but this Inſtrument is not ſo proper for hoeing out 
Crops, ſo as to leave the Plants at a proper Diſtance, 
nor will it penetrate the Ground ſo far; therefore the 
other Sort of Hoe is to be preferred to this, becauſe it 
ſtirs the Ground and looſens the Surface, whereby the 
Dews penetrate the Ground, and thereby promote the 
Growth of the Plants. 

Of late Years there has alſo been another Inſtrument 
introduced in the Field Culture, called the Horſe Hoe, 
which is a Sort of Plough with the Shear ſet more in- 
clining to a horizontal Poſition than the common 
Plough; but as moſt of the Farmers are at a Loſs. how 

to 
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to uſe this Inſtrument, it has been but little uſed in this 
Country as yet; nor is it likely to be brought into Uſe, 
unleſs the Garden Farmers near London, who are un- 
doubtedly the beſt Huſbandmen in Europe, introduce it; 
for the common Farmers never can be ſuppoſed to alter 
their old eſtabliſhed Methods, till by Necciſity they are 
drove to it: A ſtrong Inſtance we have of this Kind, in 
the Culture of Turneps, which, for many. Years were 
ſown in moſt of the Counties in England, but vill, within 
about 40 Years paft, were never hoed, except within 20 
or 30 Miles of London, where the Gardeners who had 
been bred in the Kitchen Gardens near London, every 
Seaſon went out in particular Gangs to the different Parts 
of the Country, and each Party engaged. to hoe the 
Turneps in ſuch a particular DiſtriQ, at a certain Price 
ber Acre; and from the; Succefs of the Farmers who 
employed them, their Neighbours were at Length 
tempted to follow their Example, ſo that it became ne- 
ceſſary for ſome of their Labourers to underſtand this 
Work; and from that Time it has prevailed ſo much, 
that many of, the diſtant Counties have now engaged in 
this Practice: And if the Horſe Hoeing Huſbangry-was 
but well eſtabliſhed among the Farmers near Landen 

there wauld be little Doubt of, its ſpreading into the diſ- 
tant Counties; but there are great Prejudices againſt it 
at preſent, moft of them ariſing from the Ignorance of 
the Farmers in general, and others from the over Fond- 
neſs of the Author to his own Schemes, which has in 
many Particulars carried him into many known Abſur- 
dities 3 and theſe being well known to every practical 
Farmer and Gardener, are ſufficient Arguments with 
them againſt making Trial af the uſeful Part of his 
Scheme | | 


The Utility of this Method of Huſbandry, is firſt, in 
proportioning the Number of Plants to the Paſture, 
which the Ground is ſuppoſed capable of nouriſhing pro- 
perly. The ſecond is, by frequent ſtirring the Surtace 
of the Land, all Weeds which rob the = Jr its Nou- 
riſhment are deſtroyed, and the Clods of Earth are di- 
vided and pulverized, fo that the Roots of the Plants can 
more eaſily penetrate them, and fearch their, proper 
Foed ; beſides, the Dews and Moiſtuze are eaſily im- 
bibed in this looſe Ground, whereby the Plants receive 
3 greater Share of Nouriſtiment. 1 

There are few Perſons who properly conſider, of what 
Conſequences the ſtitring and breaking the Surface of the 
Sound is 0 all Craps growing therein. I have fre» 
quenily made Trial of this, when the Crap has been ſo 
bad as to be thought not warth ſtanding, which has been 
occaſioned by the great Quantny of Rain which has 
fallen, whereby the Surface of the Ground has been ſo 
cloſely. bound, that the Plants could find no Nouriſh- 
ment, but have changed their uſual Verdure to a purple 
Colour, and have made no Progreſs ; but upon ſlightly 
digging the Ground aud breaking, the Clads, the Plants 
have put out new Roats, and have flouriſhed exceed- 
ingly. From many repeated Trials of this Kind I can 
affirm, that if the Wheat in general was ſowed in Rows, 
fo that the Plough may be brought between them in the 
Spring, to looſen the Ground, which by the Winter's 
Rains may have been too claſely hound, the Crop would 
more than double what is the common Produce. =, 

But the Author of this Scheme was 100 ſanguine in 
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his Propoſoals, firſt, by aſſerting, that in this Method of 
Huſbandry, the Land would conſtantly produce the ſame 
Sort of Crops without Diminution; and ſecondly, it 


might be done without dreſfing or manuring the Ground z 


and his Fondneſs for his own Scheme carried him ſo far 
in the Proſecution of it, as at laſt to; have much worſe 
Crops than any of bis Neighbours 3 however, this ſhould 
not diſcourage others from the Practice of it, though 
upon different Principles: For although the Land thus 
cultivated, will not nouriſh the ſame Plant without ma- 
nuring/ſeveral Years, yet by this Method of Huſband 
I can affirm, that all Crops will be ſo much — 
as to doubly anſwer the Diffetence of Expence, aud leſs 
than a third Part of the Seed will be enough ſor the ſame 
Space, of Ground. The common Swing Plough, will 
anſwer all the Intents of this Huſbandry. | 
HUMIDITY is the Quality commonly called Moif- 
ture, or the Power of wetting others, which Quali 
ſome Liquors and Fluids are endowed with ; and it i 
fers very much from Fluidity, in that it depends altoge- 
ther on the Congruity of the component Particles of any 
Liquor to the Pores or Surfaces of ſuch, particular Bo- 


dies, as it is capable of adhering tg, 


* # 


Thus Quickſilver js not a moiſt Liquor, in Reſpect to 
our Hands or Clothes, and many other Things it will not 


| flick to; but it may be called a moiſt Liquor, in Reſpect 


to Gold, Lead, or Tin, to the Surfaces of which it will 
preſently adhere, _ | | 
. Nay, Water itſelf, that wets almoſt every Thing, 
and is the great Standard of Humidity or Moiſture, is 
not capable B Thing; for it ſtands, and 
runs eaſily, off in globular Drops, on the Leaves of Cab- 
and many other Plants; and will not wet the Fea- 
thers of Ducks, Swans, and other Water Fowl, : 
And it is very 2 82 that it is only the Texture that 
may cauſe the Fluid to be humid; becauſe neither 
Quickſilver alone, nor Biſmuth, will ſtick upon Glaſs; 
yet being mixed together, they will form a Maſs that 
will ſtick on it; as is very well known in the Foliatin, 
of Looking Glaſſes, in which ſuch a Compoſition is uſed? 
.  HUMULUS. See Lupulus. | | | 
* Lin. Gen. Pl. 965. Hura, or Sand Box 
tree. | | 
The Charagers are, 79.47 
I hath male and female Flower on the ſame Plant. The 
male Flowers bave no Petal, or ſcarce any Empalement, 
but a Column of Stamina, joined at Bottom ints a Cylinder, 
ſpreading out at the 75 terminated by Fay ummits 
ing over each other, The female Flawers have a ſwelli 
palement af 1 Leaf, with 1 tubulous Petal ; the roundi 
Germen is ſituated in the Bottom of the Empalement, ſup- 
farting à lang cylindrical Style, crowned by a. large Fun- 
nel-ſhaped Stigma, which is a plain Conuex, divided into 
12 equal obtuſe Parts. The Germen becames an orbicylar 
ligneous Fruit, depreſſed. at Top and Battom, baving 12 
deep Farrows, with ſo many Cells, which open at the Top 
with an Elaſticity, each containing 1 round flat Sed. 
We know but 1 Species of this Genus, wz. 
Hun A. Hort. Cliff, 486. This is the Hura Ameri- 
cang, Abutili Ingici falia. Hort. Amſt. 2. 131. Tab, 66. 
American Hura with the Leaf of the Indian Abutilon, 
commonly called in the J//t-Indies Sand Box Tree. 
This grows naturally in the Spaniſb I 2ſt Indier, from 


whence 
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whence it has been introduced into the Britiſh Colonies 


of America, where ſome of the Plants are preſerved by 
Way of Curioſity. t rifes with a ſoft ligneous Stern to 


the bo * of 24 Feet dividing into many Branches, 


which abound with a milky Juice, and have Scars on 


their Bark, where the Leaves have fallen off, The 
Branches are garniſhed with Heart-ſhaped Leaves, thoſe 
which are the biggeſt are 11 Inches long, and g broad 


in the Middle, indented on their Edges, having a pro- 


minent Mid-rib, with ſeveral tranſvetſe Veins from that 
to the Sides, which are alternate; theſe ſtand upon long 
ſlender Foot Stalks. The male Diowers come out from 
between the Leaves, upon Foot Stalks, 3 Inches long; 
theſe are formed into a cloſe Spike, or Column, lying 
over each other like- the Scales of Fiſhes. The female 
Flowers are ſituated at a Diſtance from the male ; theſe 
have a ſwelling cylindrical Empalement, out of which 
ariſes the Petal of the Flower, which hath a long Fun- 
nel-ſhaped Tube, ſpreading at the Top, where it is di- 
vided into 12 Parts, which are reflexed. After the 
Flower is paſt, the Germen ſwells and becomes à round, 
compreſſed, Tigneous Capſule, having 12 deep Furrows, 
each being a diſtin Cell, containing 1 large round 
compreſſed Seed ; when the Pods are ripe, they burſt 
with an Elaſticity, and throw out their Seeds to a conſi- 
derable Diſtance. 

It is propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown early 
in the Spring, in Pots filled with light rich Earth, and 
plunged into a hot Bed of Tanners Bark. If the Seeds 
are freſh, the Plants will appear in about 5 Weeks after 
the Seeds are ſown. As the Plants will advance very faſt, 
where due Care is taken of them; they ſhould have a 
large Share of freſh Air admitted to them in warm Wea- 
ther, otherwiſe they will draw up too, weak. When 
the Plants are about 2 Inches high, they ſhould be tranſ- 
planted each into a ſeparate ſmall Pot filled. with light 
rich Earth, and plunged again into the hot Bed of Tan- 
ners Bark, being careful to ſhade them from the Heat 
of the Sun, until they have taken new, Root, after which 
Time they, muſt have free Air admitted to them, by 
raiſing the Glaſſes in Proportion to the Warrath of the 
Seaſon, and they ſhould be frequently, but gently, wa- 
tered. When the Plants. have filled theſe ſmall Pots 
with their Roots, they mult be ſhaken out of them, and 
their Roots ind and .then placed in larger Pots, 
which ſhould be filled with the like rich Earth, and 
plunged again into the hot Bed, where they ſhould re- 
main till IAichaclmat, provided the Plants have Room, 
without touching the Glaſſes, at which Time they muſt 
be removed into the Bark Stove, and plunged in the 
warmeſt Part thereof:, during the Winter Seaſon they 
muſt be ſparingly watered, for as the Plants have ſuc- 
culent Stalks, much Moiſture will rot them; they muſt 
alſo be kept very warm, otherwiſe they will not live in 
this Country. In Summer they mult have a large Share 
of freſh Air in warm Weather, but they muſt not be 
removed into the open Air, for they are too tender to 
live abroad in the warmeſt Part of the Year in this 
Country. 3 
: This Plant is now an common in the Engliſh Gar- 
dens, where there are Collections of tender Plants pre- 
ſerved, ſome of which are grown to the Height of 12 
or 14 Feet, and many of them have produced Flowers, 
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ny rs fig not been any: of their Fruit produced 4s yet 
in. England. * | | 

As theſe Plartth have arnple Leaves, of à beautiful 
green Colour, they affotd an agreeable Vatiety among 
other tender etotick Plants in the Stove, for where they 
are — watm, and e with Water, they 
thei? Leaves all the Year in Verdure. 

The Fruit of this Plant is, by the Inhabitants of the 
W:/t Indier, cut open on the Side where the Foot Stalk 
grew, and the Seeds carefully taken out, after which the 

hells are uſed to contain Sand for Writing, which gave 
Rife to the Name of Sand Box. When theſe Fruit are 
brought entire into England, it is very difficult to pre- 
ſerve them, for when the Heat of the Sammer comes 
on, they uſually burſt with an Exploſion, and ſcatter 
their Seeds about, and from the Noiſe made by the ripe 
Fruit, it was 1 titled, Arbor Crepitans, 

HYACINTHUS, Tours. Inft. R. H. 344. Tub. 180. 
Lin. Gen, Pl. 385. Hyacimh; in French, Facinte. 

The Charaers ate, 4 . 
The Flower bar no Empalement. It bas 1 Beil. ſbaged 


| Petal, whoſe Rim is cut into 6 Parts, which are reflexed, ' 
and 3 Nectaria on the Point of the Germen, with 6 ſbort 


Arvl-ſhaped Stamina, terminated by Summit, which chſe 

together. In the Center is ſituated a roundiſh three-cornered 

Germen, baving Furrows ſuppnr tis a Angle Style, 

crowned by an obtufe Stigma. The Germen beromet a 

roundifh 3 cornered Capſule, baving 3 Cells, which contain 

roundiſh Seeds. | | | 4 
The Species are, 5 

1. Hr AY Hus cordllis campanulatit ſerpartitit apice 
revolatis. Hort. Cliff. * Hyacinth with Bell-fhaped 
Petals, divided into 6 arts, reffexed at their Tops. 
Hyacinthus oblongo flare carulus major, C. B. F. 43. 
Greater Hyacinth ay oblong-blae Flower, and the 
Hyacintbus Anglicus. Ger. Engli acinth, or 
D 99. Engliſh Hyacinth, 

2. HractyTavs corollarum exterioribus petalis dif- 
tinctis, interioribus coadunatis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 317. Hya- 
cinth whofe exterior, Part of the Plower hath diſtin& 
Petals, but the interior joined. Hyarintbur obfoleto flore. 
C. B. P. 44. Hyacimh with a worn-ont Flower. 

3. Hractxtnvus crollt; campanulatir Ne | 
ribus utringue diſpefitis. Hyacinth with Be-ſhaped Pe- 
tals, which are divided into 6 Parts, and Flowers ranged: 
on each Side of the Stalk. Hyacintbur floribus campanule 
utringue diſpofitis. C. B. P. 44. acinth with Bell - 
ſhaped Flowers diſpoſed on every Side the Stalk. 

4. HYacinTHus corollis campanalatis ſepurtitir ra- 
cemo cornue. Lin. Sp. PL 317. Hyacinth with Bell- 
ſnaped Petals, divided into 6 Parts, and a nodding Branch 
of Flowers. Hyacintbus floribus campanulæ, mo ver/u 
diſpoſitis. C. B. F 44. Hyacinth with Bell-ſhaped 
Flowers ranged on one Side the Stalk. 

5. Hr ac yNTHUs corollis campanulatis ſemiſexfidis baſs 
cylindricis.” Hort. * 85, Hyacinth wh Bell-ſhaped 
Petals, cut half Way into 6 Parts, and a cylindricat 
Bale. Hyacintbus oblongo ceruleo flare minor. C. B. F. 
44. Leffer Hyacinth with an oblong blue Flower. 

6. HyYacinTHus corollis er fſemiſexſfi- 
dis baſi wentricofis. Hort. Upſal. 85. Hyacinth with, 
Funnel-ſhaped Petals cut half into 6 Parts, and ſwelling: 
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at the Baſe. Macintbus Orientalis albus primus. C. B. 
P. 44. Early white Eaſtern Hyacinth. 1 

The Sorts here mentioned, are all of them diſtin& 

Species, of which there are ſeveral Varieties, eſpecially 
of the 6th, which have been cultivated with ſo much 
Art, as to render ſome of them the moſt valuable Flow- 
ers of the Spring; in Holland the Gardens abound with 
them, where the Floriſts bave raiſed ſo many Varieties 
as to amount to ſome Hundreds, and ſome of their 
Flowers are ſo large, double, and finely coloured, that 
their Roots are valued at 20 or 30 Pounds Sterling each 
Root ; to enumerate theſe Varieties here, would ſwell 
this Work to very little Purpoſe, as every Year pro- 
duces new Kinds. | 

ITyhe 1ſt Sort grows naturally in Woods, and near 

Hedges, in Lands which have lately been Woods, in 
many Parts of England, ſo is ſeldom admitted into Gar- 
dens, but the poor People who make it their Bnſineſs to 
=_ the wild Flowers of the Fields and Woods for 
Noſegays, c. bring great Quantities of them in Spring 
to London, and ſell them about the Streets. 

There is a Variety of this with white Flowers, kept 
in ſome Gardens, which only differs in the Colour of 
their Flowers from the other. 

The 2d Sort is preſerved in ſome few Gardens far 
Variety, but as it hath as little Beauty as the firſt, is 
ſeldom allowed a Place in the; Flower Garden, The 
Flowers are narrower than thoſe of the firſt Sort, and 
ſeem as if their Petals were divided to the Bottom, 3 of 
the outer Segments being ſeparated from the other, 
ſtanding at a ſmall Diſtance from the 3 Interiors, but 
they are all joined at their Baſe; when the Flowers firſt 
appear, they are of a light blue Colour, but before they 
decay, they fade to a worn-out . purple Colour, This 
flowers 5 in the Spring, and grows naturally in Spain 
and Mauritania. - | 

The 3d Sort grows naturally in Spain and Italy; this 
bath blue Flowers of the open ſpread Bell-ſhape, divided 
into 6 Segments almoſt to the Bottom, and diſpoſed on 
every Side the Stalk. The Stalks riſe about 9 Inches 
high, and when the Roots are ſtrong, the Thyrſe of 
Flowers, is large. This flowers about the ſame Time 
with the firſt Sort, and was formerly preſerved in Gar- 
dens, but ſince there have been ſo many finer Flowers 
raiſed from the Seeds of the Eaſtern Hyacinths, they have 
been almoſt totally neglected, ſo that they are ſeldom 
Teen but in old Gardens, | | 

The 4th Sort ſeems to be a Variety of the firſt, the 
Flowers. being ranged for the moſt Part on one Side of 
the Stalk, and the Top of the Bunch is always bent on 
one Side. The Flowers are of a bluſh Peach Colour, 
and appear about the ſame Time as the firſt Sort. | 

The 5th Sort grows Nad in Spain; this hath a 
ſmaller Flower than either of the former Sorts, and 
comes earlier in the Seaſon. The Petal is cut into 6 
Parts half the Length, and is reflexed.at the Brim; the 
lower Part is cylindrical, a little ſwelling at the Baſe, 
and of a deeper blue than either of the Br This 
was Formerly called by the Gardeners the Coventry blue 

acint & : . 

The Gth Sort is the Eaſtern Hyacinth, of which we 
formerly had no other Varieties in the Engliſh Gardens, 
but the ſingle and double white and blue flowering ; but 
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from the Seeds of theſe there were a few others raiſed 


in England, and by the Flemiſh Gardeners who came 
over annually with their flower Roots to vend in England 
but the Gardeners in Holland have within the laſt 50 
Years raiſed ſo many fine Varieties, as to render the 
former Sorts of no Value, | 
But thoſe who are deſirous to preſerve any of the old 
Sorts, need not be at much Trouble about it, for their 
Roots propagate in great Plenty in any Soil, or Situation, 
and require no other Care, but to take up their Roots 
every third Year, ſoon after their Leaves decay, and 
plant them again in Autumn, for if they are permitted 
to remain longer in the Ground, their Roots wilt mul- 
tiply to ſo great a Degree, as to render their Flowers 
very ſmall and weak. 

Il the different Sorts of Hyacinths are propagated by 
Seeds or Offsets from the old Bulbs; the former Method 
has been but little practiſed in England till very lately, 
but in Holland and Flanders it hath been followed for 
many Years, whereby they have obtained a very great 
Variety of the moſt beautiful Flowers of this Kind, and 
it is owing to the Induſtry of the Floriſts in theſe Coun- 
tries, that the Lovers and Delighters in Gardening are ſo 
N entertained, not only with the curious Variety 
of this, but of moſt other bulbous rooted Flowers, few 
other Floriſts thinking it worth their Trouble to wait 4 
or 5 Years for the Flowers of Plants of which perhaps 
ſcarce one in forty may deſerve to be preſerved ; but they 
do not conſider that it is only the Loſs of the 4 or 5 firſt 
Years after ſowing, for if they continue ſowing every 
Year after they begin, there will be a Succeſſion of 
Flowers annual 7 which will conſtantly produce ſome 
Sorts that may be different from what they have before 
ſeen, and new Flowers being always the moſt valuable 
to ſkilful Floriſts (provided they have good Properties to 
recommend them), will always be a ſufficient Recom 
pence for the Trouble, and Loſs of Time. | 

The Method of raiſing theſe Flowers from Seed is as 
follows: Having provided yourſelf with ſome good Seed 
E ſhould be ſaved from either ſemi-double, or ſuch 
ingle Flowers as are large, and have good Properties), 
you mult have a Parcel of ſquare ſhallow Boxes or Pots, 
which muſt be filled with freſh light ſandy Soil, laying 
the Surface very level; then ſow your Seeds thereon as 
equally.as poſſible, covering it about half an Inch thick 
with the ſame light Earth; the Time for this Work is 
about the Middle of Jugu/i. Theſe Boxes, or Pots, 
ſhould be placed where they may enjoy the Morning Sun 
only until the latter End of September, at which Time 
they ſhould be removed into a warmer Situation, and to- 
wards the End of October they ſhould be placed under a 
common hot Bed Frame, where they may remain during 
the Winter and Spring Months, that they may be pro- 
tected from hard Froſts; though they ſhould be- expoſed 
to the open Air when the Weather is mild, by taking of 
the Glaſſes. In February the young. Plants will begin to 


appear above Ground, at which Time they muſt be 


carefully ſcreened from Froſts, otherwiſe they will be 
deſtroyed when they are ſo young ; but you muſt never 
cover them at that Seaſon but in the Night, or in very 
bad Weather,” for when the Plantsare come up, if they 
are cloſe covered, they will draw up very tall and ſlender, 
and thereby prevent the Growth of their Roots. At the 
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End of March, if the Weather proves good, you may 


remove the Boxes out of the Frame, placing them in 
a warm Situation, obſerving, if the Seaſon be dry, to 
refreſh them now and then with a little Water, as alſo 
to keep them very clear from Weeds, which would ſoon 
overſpread the tender Plants, and deſtroy them. : 
Towards the latter End of April, or Beginning of 
May, theſe Boxes ſhould be removed into a cooler Si- 
tuation; for the Heat of the Sun at that Seaſon would 
be too great for theſe tender Plants, cauſing their Blades 
to decay much ſooner than they would, if they were 
ſcreened from its Violence. In this ſhady Situation 
they ſhould remain during the Heat of Summer, ob- 
ſerving to keep them conſtantly clear from Weeds; but 
E muſt not place them under the Dripping of Trees, 
c. nor ſhould you give them any Water after their 
Blades are decayed, for that would infallibly rot. the 
Roots, About the latter End of Auguſt you ſhould 
ſift a little light rich Earth over the Surface of the 
Boxes, and then remove them again into a warmer Si- 
tuation, and treat them, during the Winter, Spring, 
and Summer Months, as before directed; and about 
the Middle of Augu/t you ſhould prepare a Bed of light 
rich ſandy Soil, in Proportion to the Quantity of your 
Seedling Plants, and having levelled the Surface very 
even, you ſhould take out the Earth from the Boxes 
in which your Plants were raiſed, into a Sieve, in order 
to get out all the Roots, which by, this Time (if they 
have grown well) will be about the Thickneſs of a ſmall 
Quill ; | theſe Roots ſhould be placed upon the Bed at 
about 2 or 3 Inches aſunder, obſerving to ſet the bot- 
tom Part of their Roots downwards, then cover them 
over 2 Inches thick with the, ſame light Earth; but as 
it will be impoſſible to get all the ſmall Roots out of 
the Earth in the Boxes, you ſhould ſpread the Earth 
upon another Bed equally, and cover it over with light 
Earth, by which, Method you will aot loſe any of the 
Roots, be they ever ſo ſmall. _ + F 
Theſe Beds muſt be arched over with Hoops, and in 
very hard froſty Weather covered with Mats, Cc, to 
protect them from Froſt; and in the Spring, when the 
green Leaves are above Ground, if the Weather ſhould 
be very dry, you muſt refreſh them with Water, but 
do this ſparingſy, for nothing is more injurious to theſe 
Bulbs, than too great Quantities of Moiſture, During 


the Summer Seaſon you mult conſtantly keep the Beds 


clear from Weeds, but after the Blades are decayed, 
you muſt never give them any Water; and in Autumn 
ou ſhould: fir. the Surface ot the Bed with a very ſhort 
Hand Fork, being exceeding careful not to thruſt it ſo 
deep as to touch the Roots, which, if hurt, are wy 
ſubje& to periſh. ſoon after. Then ſift a little fre 
light rich Earth over the Bed about an, Inch thick, or 
ſomewhat more, and in Winter cover them again (as 
was before directed.) In this Bed the Roots may con- 
tinue 2 Years, obſerving to treat them, both in Sum- 
mer and Winter, af before z then the third Year the 
Roots ſhould be carefully taken up when their Leaves 
decay, and kept out of the Ground till Auguſt, when 


they ſhould be planted into new Beds prepared as before, 


6, Inches aſunder; in theſe Beds the Roots may remain 
till they flower, during which Time they ſhould be 


treated as before, with this Difference only, that inſtead 
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of covering them with Mats in Winter, the Surface of 
the Ground ſhould be covered with Tanner's Bark. 
When their Flowers begin to ſhew themſelves, you 
ſhould mark all ſuch as appear to have good Proper- 
ties, by thruſting a ſmall Stick down by each Root, 
which Roots, at the Time for taking them up, ſhould 
be ſeleQed from the reſt, and planted by themſelves, 
though I would by no Means adviſe the rejecting any 
of the other Roots, until they have blown two Years, 
before which you cannot aſcertain their Value. When 
the green Leaves of theſe Plants begin to decay, their 
Roots muſt be taken up ; and the Farth of the Bed be- 
ing raiſed into a Ridge, the better to ſhoot off the 
Moiſture, they ſhould be laid: into the Earth again in 
a horizontal Poſition, leaving the green Leaves hang- 
ing downwards from the Roots, whereby the great 
Moiſture contained in their very ſucculent Leaves and 
Flower Stalks is exbaled, and prevented from entering 
the Roots, which, when ſuffered to return into them, is 
very often the Cauſe of their rotting. In this Ridge the 
Roats ſhould remain until the Leaves are quite dried 
off, when they muſt be taken up, and aſter being clear- 
ed of all Manner of. Filth, which would be hurtful to 
mem; they muſt be laid up in Boxes, where they may 


be preſerved dry until September, which 'is the proper 


Seaſon for planting them again ; the Method of doing 
this ſhall be hereafter mentioned, when we treat of the 
Management of old Roots. 

I ſhall now proceed to the Culture of ſuch Hyacinths 
as have either been obtained from Holland, or are of 
our own Product from Seeds, that are very beautiful, 
and worthy to be preſerved in Collections of good Flow- 
ers, and it hath been the Want of Skill in the Manage- 
ment of theſe noble Flowers, which has occafioned the 


ill Succeſs moſt People have had with them in En gland, 


whereby they have been neglected, ſuppoſing their 
Roots to degenerate after they have flowered in England; 
which is a great Miſtake, for were the Roots managed 
-with the ſame Art as is practiſed in Holland, I am fully 
convinced they would thrive full as well in England 28 
there, or elſewhere, as I have experienced; for, from 
ſome Hundreds of Roots which I have received from 
Holland at two or 3 different Times, I have had a 
very great Increaſe of their Roots, which were as large, 
and produced as many. Flowers upon their Stems, as 
the ſame Sort ever did in Holland. | 
The Soil in which theſe Flowers ſucceed beſt,” is 'a 
ligbt ſandy freſh rich Earth, which may be com 
— the following Manner: Take halt - freſh Earth 
from a Common, or Paſture Land, which is of a ſandy 
Loam ; this ſhould not be taken above 8 or 9 Inches 


deep at moſt, and if you take the Turf, ot green Sward 


with it, it will til be better, provided you have Time 
to let it rot; to-this you ſhould add'a 4th Part of Sea 
Sand, and the other -4th Part of rotten Cow Dung, 
mix theſe well together, and caſt it into a Heap, where 
it may remain until you uſe it, obſerving to turn it over 
once in 3 Weeks or a Month. If this Compoſt be 
made' 2 or 3 Years before it is uſed, it will be much 
the better ;- but if you are obliged to uſe it ſooner, then 
it ſhauld be oftener turned, that the Parts may the 
better unite. 
| This Soil ſhould be laid 2 Feet deep on the Beds, de- 
; 4H ſigned 
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Fgned for your Hyacinths, and you may lay a little 
rotten Cow Dung, or Tanners Bark at the Bottom, 
which may be within reach. of the Fibres, but it ſhould 
by no Means touch the Bulb. If the Soil be very wet, 
where theſe Beds are made, you ſhould raiſe them 10 
or 12 Inches above the Surface, but if it be dry, they 
need not be raiſed above 3 or 4 Inches. d 1 
The Manner of preparing the Beds is as follows: 


Firſt, Take-all the former old Earth out of the Bed 


to the Depth you intend, which ſhould be 3 Feet; 
then ſpread a little rotten Dung, or Tan, in the Bot- 
tom, laying it very level, upon this you ſhould lay the 
above-mentioned Earth, 10 or 12 Inches thick, level- 


ling it very even ;; then ſcore out the Diſtances for the 


Roots, which ſhould be 8 Inches ſquare, in ſtrait Rows 
each Way,, after which, place your Roots exactly in 
the Squares, obſerving to ſet tho bottom Part down- 
-ward ; then cover the Roots 6 Inches deep with the 
fame prepared Earth, being very careful in doing this, 
not to diſplace any of them; and if the Tops of theſe 
Beds are made a little rounding, to ſhoot off the Wet, 
it will be of Service, provided they are not made toe 
high, which is a Fault the other Way. 
The beſt Seaſon for planting theſe Roots is towards. 
the Middle or Jatter End of September, according to the 


Earlineſs or Lateneſs of the Seaſon, or the Weather 


which then happens; but I would adviſe you never to 
plant them when the Ground is extreme dry, unleſs 
there be ia Proſpect of ſome Rain ſoon after; for if the 
Weather ſhould continue dry for a conſiderable Time 
after, the Roots will receive a Mouldineſs, which will 
certainly deſtroy them. s 

Thele Beds will require no. farther Care until. the 
-Froſt comes on very ſevere, at which Time they ſhould 
_ have ſome rotten Tan ſpread over the Bed, about 4 
Inches: thick, and if the Alleys on each Side of the 
Bed are filled up, either with rotten Tan, Dung, or Sand, 


it will prevent therFroſt from penetrating the Ground 


to the Roots, and ſecure them from being deſtroyed; 


but when the Winters prove very ſevere, it will alio be 


Proper to have ſome Peas Haulm, or ſuch like Cover- 
ing, laid over them, which will kerp out the Froſt bet- 
tet, than Mats, and lying hollow, will admit the Air to 
the Surface of the Ground, and alſo permit the Exha- 
lations to paſs off, hereby the Earth will remain dry, 
and prevent the Roots from rotting, which has often 
happened when the Beds have been; too cloſe covered. 
But you mult obſerye to, take off this Covering when- 
ever the Weather is mild, and only: let it continue on 
in very hard Froſts, for where the Beds are covered 
with Tan or Sea Coal Aſhes; no common Froſt can 
penetrate through, ſo the other. Coverings are uſeleſs, 
except in very ſevere Froſt; for a ſmall Froſt cannot in- 
jure the Roots before the green Leaves appear above 
Ground, which is ſeldom before the Beginning of Fe- 
Lruary, at which Time the Beds muſt be arched over 
with Hoops, that they may be covered either with Mats, 
Canvas, or ſome other light Covering, to prevent the 
Froſt from injuring the Buds as they ariſe above Ground; 
but theſe Coverings muſt be conſtantly taken off every 
Day when the Weather is mild, otherwiſe the Flower 
Stems will be drawn up to a great Height, and become 
very weak, and the Foot Stalks of the Flowers will be 
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long and ſlender, and fo rendered incapable of ſupport- 
ing the Bells, which is a great Diſadvantage to the 
Flowers, for one of their greateſt Beauties conſiſts in 
the regular- Diſpoſition of their Bells. When theſe 
Hoops are fixed over the Beds, the rotten Tan ſhould 
be taken off them, in doing which, great Care ſhould 
be taken not to bruiſe or injure the Leaves of the Hya- 
cinths, which by that Time will be beginning to break 
out of the Ground with the Flower Stem, therefore 
the Tan ſhould be removed by the Hands, or if any 
Inſtrument is -uſed in doing it, there muſt be great 
Caution uſed. - -- 5 | 

When the Stems of the Flowers are advanced to their 
Height, before the Flowers expand, you ſhould place 
4 ſhort Stick down by each Root, to which, with a 
Wire formed into a. Hoop, the Stem of the Flowers 
ſhould be faſtened, to ſupport them from falling, other- 
wiſe, when the Bells are fully expanded, their Weight 
will incline them to the Ground, eſpecially if not 
fereened from Wind and Rain. 


During their Seaſon of flowering they ſhould be co- 


vered in the Heat of the Day from the Sun, and alſo 
from all heavy Rains, but they ſhould be permitted to 
receive all gentle Showers, as alſo the Morning and Eve- 
ning Sun; but if the Nights are froſty; they muſt be 
conſtantly defended- therefrom. With this Management 
you may 1 Hyacinths in Beauty at leaſt one 
whole Month, and ſometimes more, according to their 
Strength, or the Favourableneſs of the Seaſon, _ 
' When their Flowers are quite decayed, and the Tops 
of their Leaves 1 to ehange their Colour, you muſt 
carefully raiſe the Roots out of the e with a nar- 
row Spade, or ſome other handy Inſtrument ;, this is 
what the Dutch Gardeners term lifting them; in doing 
this, the Inſtrument muſt be carefully thruſt down by 
the Side of the Root, being careful not to bruiſe or in- 
jure it, as alſo to put it below the Bottom of the Root; 
then by forcing this Inſtroment on one Side, the Fi- 
pres of the Root are raiſed and ſeparated from the 
Ground. The Deſrgn of this is, to prevent their re- 
ceiving any more Nouriſhment from the Ground, for 
by imbibing too much Moiſture at this Seaſon, the 
Roots frequently rot after they are taken up; about a- 
Fortnight after this Operation, the Roots ſhould be 
entirely taken out of the Ground, and the Earth of 
our Beds raiſed into à high ſharp Ridge, laying the 


Roots into it in a horizontal Poſition, with their Leaves 


hanging out, for the Reaſon before given. 

In this Poſition the Roots ſhould remain until' the 
green Leaves are entirely decayed, which perhaps may. 
be in 3 Weeks Time. This is what the Dutch Gar- 
deners term, the Ripening their Roots, becauſe by this 
Method the Roots become firm, and the outer Cover is. 
ſmooth, and of a bright purple Colour; whereas thoſe 
Roots which are permitted to remain undiſturbed, till 
the Leaves and Stalks are quite decayed, will be large, 
ſpongy, and their outer Coats will be of a pale Colour, 
for the Stems of many of theſe Flowers are very large, 
and contain a great Quantity of Moiſture, which, if 
ſuffered to return into the Roots, will infallibly cauſe 
many of them to periſh, After they afe ſo ripened, you 
muſt take them out of the Ground, and wipe them 


clean with a. ſoft woollen Cloth, taking off alf the de- 
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cayed Parts of the Leaves and Fibres, putting them in- 
to open Boxes where they may lie ſingly, and be ex- 
poſed to the Air, but they muſt be preſerved carefully 
from Moiſture; nor ſhould they be ſuffered to remain 
where the Sun may ſhine upon them; in this Manner 
they may be preſerved out of the Ground until Septem- 
ber, which is the Seaſon for planting them again, at 
which Time you muſt ſeparate all the ſtrong flowering 
Roots, planting them in Beds by themſelves, that they 
may make an equal Appearance in their Flowers; but 
the Offsets ahd ſmaller Roots ſhould be planted in ano- 
ther ſeparate Bed for one Year, in which Time the 
will acquire Strength, and by the ſucceeding Year will 
be as ſtrong as the older Roots, | 

The fingle and ſemi-double Flowers ſhould be planted 
alſo in a Bed by themſelves, where they ſhould be care- 
fully ſheltered (as was directed before) from the Froſt, 
until the Flowers are blown; at which Time their Co- 
vering ſhould be entirely removed, and they ſuffered 
to receive the open Air; which, though it may foon 
deface the Beauty of the Flowers, yet is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to promote their feeding; and when the Seeds 
are quite ripe, you muſt cut off the Veſſels and preſerve 
them, with the Seeds therein, until the Seaſon for ſow- 
ing it. But you muſt obſerve, that after theſe Flowers 
have produced Seeds, they ſeldom flower ſo well again, 
at leaſt not in two Years after ; ſo that the beft Me- 
thod to obtain good Seeds is, to plant new Roots every 
Year for that Purpoſe; although theſe Roots are, by 
moſt Perſons, taken up every Year, yet if the Beds are 
well prepared for them, they may remain two Years in 
the Ground unremoved, and the Roots will flower 
ſtronger the ſecond Year than the firſt ; but thoſe Per- 
ſons who cultivate them for Sale, every Year take up 
their Roots which are large and ſaleable; bur the Off- 
ſets and ſmall Roots, they uſually leave 2 Years in the 
Ground. * 

There are ſome Perſons who let their Hyacinth Roots 
remain 3 or 4 Years unremoved, by which they have 
a much greater increaſe 22 than when they are 
annually taken up; but the Roots by this great Increaſe 
are frequently degenerated, ſo as to produce ſingle 
Flowers, therefore I ſhould adviſe the taking up the 
Roots every other Lear; and thoſe of the moſt valua- 
ble Kinds every Year, which is the moſt certain Method 
to preſerve them in their greateſt PerfeQion, though 
the Increaſe may not be ſo great; and if theſe Roots 
are planted 3 Weeks or 4 Month carlier in Autumn 
than is before directed, it will cauſe them to produce 
ſtronger Flowers; and thoſe Roots which are annually 
removed, will be rounder and firmer, than ſuch as ſtand 
two Years unremoved. 1 a 

For the other Sorts of Hyacinth, ſee Muſcari and 
Ornithogalum. | 
HYACINTHUS' TUBEROSUS.” See Crinum. 

 HYDRANGEA. Gren. Phy. Virg. $5. Lin. Gen. Pl. 
492. We have no Fagliſh Title for this Genus. 

Ihe Charafters are, 1 MICS 

be Flower bath a ſmall permanent Empalement. of 1 
Leaf, indented in 5 Parts, and 8 roundiſh Petals which 
are equal; and larger tban tb Empelement. It hath 10 
Stamina, alternately longer than the Petal, terminated 2 
roundiſh Summits, Under the Flawer is fituated a ron 


— 
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iſh Germen, ſupporting 2 ſbart Styles Pandins apart, 
crowned by permanent obtuſe Stigmas, The Germen turn; 
1 a roundiſh Capſule, crowned by the 2 berned Stigmas, 
divided tranfoerſfly into 2 Celli, filled with ſmall angular 
Seeds, * Sik. | 
We know but one Species of this Genus, viz, 

HyDRANGEA. Gron. Flor. Virg. 50. 

This Plant grows- naturally'in North America, from 
whence it has been brought within a few Years paſt 10 
Europe, and is now pteſetved in Gardens for Varietv, 
more than its Beauty. It hath a ſpreading fibrous Root, 
from v lich is ſent up many ſoft, pithy, ligneous Stalks, 
which riſe about 3 Feet high, garniſhed at each Joint, 
with two oblong Heart-ſhaped Leaves placed oppoſite, 
ſtanding on Foot Stalks about 1 Inch long; the Leaves 
are 3 Inches long, and 2 broad near their Baſe, ſawed 
on their Fdges, and have many Veins running from the 
Mid-rib upward to their Borders; they are of a light 
green, and fall away in the Autumn; the Flowers are 
produced at the Top of the Stalks, in Form of a Co- 
rymbus; they are white, compoſed of 5 Petals, with 
10 Stamina ſurrounding the Style. Theſe appear to- 
ward the End of July and in Auguſt, but do not often 
perfect their — in England. | 4 25 
This is eaſil ted by parting the Roots; the 
beſt Time for un 7s the — Ene of Ofober, which 
is alſo the beſt Time to tranſplant them: The. Plants 
ſhould have a moiſt Soil, for they grow naturally in 
marſhy Places; they require no other Culture but to 


keep them clear from Weeds, and dig the Ground be- 


tween them every Winter. The Roots are perennial, 
and if in very ſevere Froſt the Stalks are killed, they | 
will put out new Ones the following Spring. 
HYDROCOTYLE, Water Navelwort. | 
This Plant grows in great Plenty in moiſt Places in 
moſt Parts of Eneland, and iis never cultivated for Uſe, 
ſo I ſhall paſs it over with only naming it. 
HYDROLAPATHUM. See Lapathum. | 
HYDROPHYLLON. Lin. Gen. Pl. 187. Hydro- 
pbyllon. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 81. Tab. 16. Water Leaf. 
The Character are, ' ; 
The Hier bas a permanent Em t of 1 Leeks | 
cut inte 5 Segments which © ſpread open. It hath 1 Bell- 
ſhaped Petal, divided mto 5 Parts, indented at their 
Points ; under each of theſe Segments is fixed a Neflarium 
ſituated about the Middle, which fbut up Lengthways by 2 
Lamellæ. It bath 5 Stamina longer than the Petal, ter- 
minated by »blong proflirate Summits, and an oval-pointed 
Germen, ſupporting an Awl-ſhaped Style the Length of the 
Stamina, crowned by a bifid ſpreading Stigma, Tbe Ger- 
men becomes a globular Capſule with 1 Cell, incleſing 1 
large round Seed. REO te a5 1 
Wie know but one Species of this Genus, viz. 
_ HyproPHYLLON Morini. Toncg. Hort. Water Leaf 
of Morinus. 27 1 
This Plant grows naturally in Canada, and many 
other Parts of America, on moiſt ſpongy Ground. The 
Root is compoſed of many ſtrong fleſhy Fibres, which 
ſpread wide on every Side, from which ariſe many 
Leaves with Foot Stalks 5 or 6 Inches long, jagged into 
35 53 or 7 Lobes, almoſt to the Mid-rib z theſe are in- 
dented on their Edges, and have ſeveral Veins _— 
from the Mid-rib to the Sides; they are of a luci 
4H 2 green, 
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green, and in the Spring have Water ſtanding on the 
Cavities, from whence I ſuppoſe Morinus gave it the 
Title of Water Leaf, and not from the Plant growing 
in Water, as Teurnefort conjectures. The Flowers 
riſe with Foot Stalks from the Root, having 1 or 2 
ſma!l Leaves of the ſame Shape with the lower; the 
Flowers are produced in loofe Cluſters hanging down- 
ward, they are of a dirty white and Bell-ſhaped, ſo 


| make no great Figure. | They appear in Zune, and the 


Seeds ſometimes ripen here in Auguſt. - | 
This Plant is very hardy in Reſpect to Cold, but it 
ſhould be planted in a moiſt rich Soil; for if it is gn 
ed in a dry warm Soil, it will not live, unleſs conſtantly 
watered in dry Weather. It may be propagated by 
rting the Roots, which ſhould be done in Autumn, 
that the Plants may be well rooted before Spring, for 
otherwiſe they will require a great Deal of Water. It 
requires a moiſt Soil and ſhady Situation. 1 1. 
HTDRO PIPER, the common biting Arſe-ſmart, 


which grows in great Plenty in moiſt Places near Dnches 


Sides almoſt every'where. _ | 
. HYGROMETER is a Machine or Inftrument con- 
trived to ſhew or meaſure, the Moiſtneſs and Drineſs 
of the Air, according as it abounds with moiſt or dry 
Vapours, and to meaſure and eſtimate the Quantity of 
ſuch Moiſtneſs and Drineſs. f | 
There are divets Kinds of Hygrometers ; for what- 
ever Body either ſwells or ſnrinks by Drineſs or Moi- 
ure, is capable of being formed into an Hygrometer; 
ſuch are the Woods of moſt Kinds, particularly Aſh, 
Deal, Poplar, Ce. ſuch alſo is a Cord, Cat Gut, Cc. 
Stretch a. Hempen Card or Fiddle Striog along; a 
Wall, bringing it over a Truckle or Pully; and 40 the 
other End tie a Weight, unto which fit a Styte or In- 
den; on the fame Wall fit 2 Plate of Metal divided 
into any Number of equal Parts, and the Hygrometer 
is complete. A | 
For it is a Matter of undonbied Obſervation, that 
Moiſture ſenfibly ſhortens the Length of | Cords and 
Strings ; and that as the Moiſture evaporates, they re- 
turn to their former Length, and the like may be ſaid 
of à Fiddle String, | 
The Weight therefore, in- the preſent Caſe, upon an 
-Increaſe of the Moiſture of the Air, will aſcend, and 
upon a Diminution of the ſame will deſcend. 
Hence, as the Index will ſhew the Spaces of Aſcent 
and Deſcent, and thoſe Spaces are equal to the Incre- 
ments and Decrements of the Length of the Cord or 
Gut, the Iuſtrument will diſcover whether the Air be 
more or lefs humid now, than it was at another given 
[Lee ine | t 
The ordinary Contrivance with Whip Cord is one of 
the eaſieſt, for that will infallibly ſhorten and lengthen 
as the Air grows moiſter and drier. : 
Some recommend a Cat Gut as the beſt, which may 
be a Yard in Length ſuſpended, having a Plumbet or 
-Piece of Lead, with an Index or Pointer hanging at the 
lower End, by Means of which the Cat Gut will twiſt 
or untwiſt as the Air dries or moiſtens, and ſhorten and 


- lengthen ſo as to raiſe and ſink the Plumbet with the 


e eee ſought 
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The Weight of this Lead or Plumbet, ſhould be 


about two, Ounces. 15 

Some Perſons who approve a fine Whip Cord inſtead 
of Cat Gut, uſe a greater Weight of Lead; the twiſt- 
ing and untwiſting of the Cat Gut or Whip Cord, will 
make the Lead with the Index turn round, as well as 
riſe and fall. The Degrees may be made upon an oper: 
Screw of Braſs within, with which the Plumbet aud 
Index has its Motion. | on Bey. 

When you are provided with .a Barometer and Hy- 
grometer, compare the Motions of the one with the 
other, in order to judge what Proportion the Riſe or 
Fall of the Quickfilver in the Barometer bears to tlie 
twiſting of the Cat Gut or Whip Cord; the Degrees of 
which Motion may be obſerved by the Index or Pointer 
of the Hygrometer ; and at the fame Time both theſe 
muſt be compared with the riſing and falling of the. Spi- 
Tit in a Thermometer, to know what Degree of Heat 
or Cold attends every different Change of Weather. 
| HYGROSCOPE, a Machine the ſame as the Hy- 
grometer, and for the fame Uſes. 

Theſe Inſtruments are of good Uſe in Conſervatories 
for meaſuring or ſhewing the Dampneſs or Drineſs of 
them in the — Sealog;....:. :.. 

HYMENEA. Lin. Gen. PI. 1100. Caurbaril. Plum. 
Nev. Gen, 49. Tab;.14 Locuſt Tre. 1 
IT be Gharadier;, are, | . h 

The outward Inyolucrum of the Flower is divided inte 
2 Parts, the inward is of 1 Leaf indented in 5 Parti; 
tbe Flower bath... Petah, which are equal in Size, and 

cad open. It bath 10 declining Stamina, which are 

rt, and terminated by oblong Summits... In tlie Center 
1s ſituated an oblong Germen, ſupporting a declining Style, 
crowned by an acute Stigma.  T be Germen becomes à large 
oblong Pod, with a thick ligneus Shell, diviced into ſcve- 
ral Partitions tranfoerſly, in each of which is lodged 1 
compreſſed large Seed, ſurrounded with a farinaceous, Pulp, 
e know but one Species of this Genus, viz.” 

HymztnA&a. Hort. Cliff. 484. This is the Courbaril 
bifolia, flare pyramidato. Plum. Nev, Gen. 49. Two 
leaved Courbaril with a pyramidal. Flower, commonly 


Called Locuſt Tree in America. 


This is a very large ſpreading Tree in the #e/t-Indies, 
where it grows in great Plenty; It hath a large Stem 
covered with a ruſlet Bark, which divides into many 
fpreading Branches, garniſhed with ſmooth ſtiff Leaves, 
which ſtand by Pairs, their Bafe joining at the Foot 
Stalk, to which they ftand oblique, one Side being 
much broader than the other, the two outer Sides be- 
ing rounded, and their Inſide ſtraight, ſo that they re- 
ſemble a Pair of Sheep Sheers ; they are pointed at the 
Top, and ſtand alternately on the Stalk. The Flowers 


are produced in looſe Spikes at the End of the Branches, 


fome of the ſhort ligneous Foot Stalks ſupporting 2, 
and others 3 Flowers, which are 41 5 — 27 
Petals ſtriped with purple; the Petals are ſhort and 
ſpread open; the Stamina are much longer, and of a 


purpliſh Colour; theſe Flowers are ſucceeded by thick, 


fleſhy, brown Pods, ſhaped: like thoſe of the Garden 
Bean; they are 6 Inches long, and 2 Inches and a Half 
broad, of a purpliſh brown Colour, and of a ligneous 
Conſiſtence, with à large Suture on both Edges ; theſe 


% 
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contain 3 or 4 roundiſh- compreſſed Sceds, divided by 
tranſverie Partitions.. 

The Wood of this Tree is eſteemed as good Timber 
in the Weſt-Indies, and it yields a fine clear Reſin called 
Gum Anime in the Shops, which makes an excellent 
Varniſh. 

It is eaſily raiſed ſrom the Seeds if they are freſh ; 
theſe muſt be ſown in Pots, and plunged into a hot Bed 
of Tanners Bark : 'There ſhould be but one Seed 'put 
into each Pot, or if there is more, when the Plants ap- 
pear, they ſhould be all drawn out to one ſoon after 
they come up, before their Roots entangle, when it 


will be hazardous doing it; for if great Care is not 


taken, the Plant intended to be left may be drawn out 
with the other. As the Roots of this Plant are but 
flender, ſo they are very difficult to tranſplant ; for un- 
leſs a Ball of Earth is preſerved to their Roots, they 
ſeldom ſurvive their Removal, therefore they muſt be 
ſeldom tranſplanted from one Pot to another. The 
Plants muſt conſtantly remain in the Tan Bed in the 
Stove, and ſhould be treated as other tender Plants of 
the ſame Country, giving but little Water to them, ef- 
pecially in Winter. When theſe Plants firſt appear, 
they make conſiderable Progreſs for 2 or 3. Months, at- 
ter which Time they are at a Stand perhaps a Whole 
Year without ſhooting, being in their Growth very 
tike the Anacardium, or Caſhew Nut, ſo is very difficult 
to preſerve long in this Country. n 
HYOSCYAMUS. Teurn. Inſt. R. H. 117. Tab. 42. 
Lia. Gen. Pl. 219. Henbane; in French, Juſuaime. 
The Cbaradiers are, | 
The Flower bas a cylindrical Empalement of t Leaf, 
which is permanent, ſwelling at the Bottom, and cut inte 
5 acute Segments at the Top. It bath-1 Funnel-fhaped 
Petal, with a ſhort cylindrical Tube, and an ered ſpread- 
ing Rim, cut into 5 obtuſe Parts, 1 being larger than the 
ethers; it bath 5 inclining Stamina, terminated by round- 
iſb Summits. In the Center is ſituated a reundiſh Ger men, 
ſupporting a ſlender Style, crowned by a round -Stigma. 
The Ger men becomes an-oval obtuſe Capſuls fitting in the 
Empalement, and divided into 2 Cells by an intermediate 
Partition, opening with a Lid at the Top, to let out the 
many ſmall Seeds which adbere ts the Partition. ' © 
The Species are, | 
1. HroseYamnus foliis amplexicaulibvs. Hort. Cliff. 
Henbane with Leaves embracing the Stalks. Hy- 


cyamus vulgaris, vel niger. C. B. P. Common black. 


- 


nbane. 


2. HyoscyYamus falits petiolatis, floribus pedunculatir 
terminalihus. Henbane with Leaves having Foot Stalks, 


and Flowers with Foot Sialks terminating the Branches. 
Hyofeyaminy major, albo ſimilir, umbilics florir” atre pure. 
fureo. T. Cor. Great Henbane like the white, but 
with a dark purple Bottom to the Flower. 

3. HroscYanus ſallis petiolatis, flaribus feſfilibur. 
Hort. Upſal. 56. Henbane with Leaves having Foot 
Stalks, and Flowers fitting cloſe to the Branches. Hy- 
oſcyamus mayor, aibo ſimilis, umbilico floris virenti. Fuſ- 
feu. Greater Henbane like the white, with à green 
Bottom to the Flower. | | | 
4. Hyoscyamvs foliir petivlatis, floribus ſolitariis la- 
feralibus.. Henbane with Leaves having Foot Stalks, 


and Flowers proceeding fingly from” the Sides of the 
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Branches. Hyofcyanius minor albo fimilis, ambilics ford 


tre purpureo. Tourn. Cor, 5. Smaller Henbane like the 
white, with a dark purple Bottom to the Flower. 

5. Hyoscramvus felis lanceolatis inferns pinnato-in- 
cis ſummis integerrimic. Henbane with Spear-ſhaped 
Leaves, the lower being cut into regular Segments; and 
the upper ones entire. Hyaſcyamus rubello ore, C. B. 


F. Henbane with-a rediſh coloured Flower. 


6. Hroscyamus foltis petiolatis acuti dentatis, piftit- 
la ocralld longiarr. Henbane with acute indented Leaves 
ſtanding on Foot Stalks, and a Pointal longer than the 


Petal of the Flower. Hyo/cyamus Cretidur lutrus major. 


C. B. P. Greater yellow Henbane of Candia. 

7. 'HroscyAanvs folic lanceolatis fubdentatis, calycibus 
ſpinofir. Hort. Upfal. 44. Henbane with Spear-ſhaped 
Leaves ſomewhat indented, and a prickly Empalement. 
FHyrfeyzamus 123 aureus , Americanus, antirrbini foliis 
glabris. Pluk. Am. 188. Tab, 37. fol * — 
Americas Heribane, with a ſmooth Snapdragon Leaf. 

The rit of theſe Sorts is very common in England, 
growing upon the Sides of Banks and old Duoghills al- 
moſt every where. It is 'a biennial Plant with | 


fleſhy Roots, which ſtrike deep into the Ground, ſend- | 
ung out ſeveral large ſoft Leaves, deeply flaſhed on 


their Fdges ; they ſpread on the Ground ; the follow- 
ing Spring tlie Stalks come out, which riſe about two 
Feet high, ard are garniſhed with Leaves of the ſame 
Shape, but "ſmaller, which embrace the Stalks with 
their Bafe ; the upper Part of the Stalk is garniſhed 
with Flowers Reading on one Side in a double Row, 
fitting cloſe to the Stalks alternately ; thefe are of a dark 


-purphſh Colour with. a black Bottom, and are ſucceed- 
ed by voundiſh Capſules, fitting wiibin the Empalement; 


theſe open with a. Lid at the Top, and have 2 Cells 


filled with fmall irregular Seed Ibis is a very poifor- 


ous Plant, and ſhould be rooted cut in all Places where 
Children are ſuffered to come; for in the Year 1729, 
there were three Children poiſoned with eating the 
Seeds of this Plant, near Tottenbam Court; two of 


which ſept two Days and two Nights before they could 


be awakened,” und were with Difficulty (recovered ; but 
the third being older and ſtronger, eſcaped better. 
The Roots of this Plant are uſed for anodyne Neck- 


laces to hang about Children's Necks, being cut to 
Pieces and ſtrung like Beads, to prevent Fits and cauſe- 


an eaſy Breeding of the Teeth, but they are very dan- 


gerous to uſe inwardly; For ſome Years paſt there was - 


a Mixture of theſe Roots 'broughtrovers with Gentian, 
and uſed as ſuch; Which was attended with very bad 
Effects, as hath been mentioned under the Article 
The 24d Sort grows naturally in the Iflands of the 
wet This Sort hath rounder Leaves, which are 
obtuſely finuated'on their Borders, and ſtand. on long 
Foot Stalks ; the Stalks branch more than thoſe of the 
firſt, and the Flowers grow in Cluſters at the End of the 
Branches, ſtandiag on ſhott Foot Stilks ; they are of a 
pale yellow Colour, with very dark purple Bottoms. 
Ihe 3d Sort is much like the zu, but the Flowers are 
in cloſer Bunches, ſitting very Cloſe on the Ends of the 
Branches; they are of a greeniſh yellow Colour, with 
green Bottoms, It grows naturally in the warm Parts 
of Europe, and is the Sort whoſe ſhoulc be uſed 
. in 
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in Medicine, being the white Henbane of the Shops. 


The ꝗAth Sort was brought from the Levant by 


Dr. Tournefort.. This hath a ſmaller Stalk than either 
of the former, whoſe Joints are farther diſtant ; the 
' Leaves are roundiſh, and deeply indented in obtuſe Seg- 
ments, ſtanding on pretty long Foot Stalks; the Flowers 
come out ſingly from the Side of the Stalks, at a good 
Diſtance from each other, they ate of a yellow Colour 
with dark Bottom. 1 5 
The 5th Sort grows naturally in Syria; this riſes with 
a branching Stalk 2 Feet high, garniſhed with long 
Spear · ſhaped. Leaves fitting cloſe tothe Stalk; the lower 
Leaves are regularly cut on both Sides into acute Seg- 
ments which are oppoſite, ſo are ſhaped like the winged 
Leaves, but the upper Leaves are entite; the Flowers 
grow at the End of the Stalks in cloſe Bunches, they 
are of a worn out red Colour, and ſhaped like thoſe of the 
common Sort. een. ei Kühn iet $1239 
All theſe are biennial Plants, whieh periſh ſoon after 
they have perſected their Seeds. They flower in June 
and July, and their Seeds ripen in Autumn, which, if 
mitted to ſcatter, will produce Plenty of Plants the 
following Spring; or if their Seeds are ſown at that Sea- 
ſon, they will ſucceed much better than in the Spring; 
for when they are ſown in Spring, the Plants ſeldom 
come up the ſame Year. They are all hardy, and re- 
quire no other Culture but to keep them clean from 
Weeds, and thin the Plants where they are too cloſe. 
The 5th Sort ſhould have a warm Situation and a dry 
Soil, in which it will ſtand much better through the 
Winter than in rich Ground. 1 17 6 2402 
- The 6th. Sort grows naturally in Candia; this is a 
Perennial Plant, with weak Stalks which require Sup- 
port; the Leaves are roundiſn, and acutely indented. on 
their Edges, ſtanding on pretty long Foot Stalks ; the 
Flowers come out at each Joint of the Stalk, they are 
large, of a bright yellow with a dark purple Bottom; 
the Style of this Sort. is much longer than the Petal. It 
"flowers moſt Part of Summer, and ſometimes ripens 
Seeds in the Autumn. If theſe Seeds ate ſown in Pots, 
as ſoon as they are ,fipe, and placed under a hot Bed 
Frame in Winter, the Blants/will come up in the Spring; 
but if they are kept out of the Ground till Spring, they 
rarely ſucceed. This Sort will continue ſeveral Years, 
if kept in Pots and ſheltered in Winter, for they will 
not live in the Air at that Seaſon, but only require 
to be protected from Froſt ; therefore if theſe Plants are 
ced under a common: hot Bed in Winter, where they 
may enjoy as much; free Air as poſſible in mild Weather, 
they will thrive better than when more tenderly treated. 
This Sort may be eaſily propagated by Cuttings, which, 
- if planted in a ſhady: Border during any of the Summer 
Months, will take Root in a Month or fix Weeks, and 
may be afterward planted in Pots, and treated hike the 
old Plants, ; 1 £4 ; L. J'b | 
HYPECOUM.. Tarn. In. R. H. 230. Tab. 115. 
coum 5 Lin. Gen, Nl. 157. We ha ve no Engliſh 
Name for this Plant. a4 
The Characters armee. 
be Empialement of the Flower is compoſed of 2 ſmall 
eval Leaves, which are oppoſite and ereci. The Flower 
bath 4 Petals, the 2 outer which are oppoſite, are broad, 
and divided into 3 obtuſe Lobes ;, the 2 other, which are al. 


SS x 
ternate, are eut into 3 Parts at their Points, It bath 4 
Stamina ſituated between the Petals, terminated by oblong 
Summits, In the Center it placed an , oblong . cylindrica! 
Germen, ſupporting 2 hort Styles, crowned by acute Stig- 
mas. The, Germen becomes a fone — 3 jointed Pod 


which is incurved, with 1 roundiſh compreſſed Seed in each 
Joint. pet! . 
The Species are, 

1. Hrr zoon ſWiquis arcuatis compreſſis articulatis. 
Hort. Upſ. 31. Hypecoum, with compreſſed jointed Pods 
bent inward, Hypecoum latiore folio, Tourn. Broad 
leaved Hypecoum. | 

 2.Hyezcoum/liquis cernuisteretibus cylindricis. Hort, 
L. 31. Hyprcoum with taper, cylindrical, nodding Pods. 
Hypecoum tenuiore folio. Tourn, Narrow leaved Hypecoum, 

3a HyeEcoum /uiguis eredtis teretibus toruleſis. Hort, 

U. 32.  Hypectun whih taper, erect, wreathed Pods. 
Ky pecon m. fuliguit ered: teretibus, Amm. Ruth. 58. Hy- 
peegum with ere taper Pods. Tx 

The iſt Sort hath many Wing-pointed Leaves of a 
grayiſh Colour, which ſpread near the Ground, and 
flender branching Stalks, which proſtrate on the Ground; 
theſe are naked below, and at Top are garniſhed with 2 
or 3 ſmall Leaves of the, ſame Shape and Colour with 
the under ones; from between theſe Leaves come out 
the Foot Stalks af the Flower, each ſuflaining 1 yellow 
Flower with 4 Petals, and a Pointal ſtretched out be- 
yond the Petals, which after ward turns to a jointed com- 
preſſed Pod about 3 Inches long, which bends inward 
like a Bow, having one roundiſh compreſſed . Seed in 
each Joint. This flowers in June and July, and the 
Seeds ripen in Auguſt, . 6. 1d. x2 A wit 
The 2d Sort hath ſlender Stalks which ſtand more 
ere, and the Segments of the Leaves are longer and 
much narrower than thoſe of the firſt ;, the Flowers are 
ſmaller, and come out at the Diviſion of the Branches ; 
theſe are ſucceeded by narrow taper Pods, which hang 
downward. It flowers and ſeeds at the ſame Time with 
the firſt, "Ay 8 

The 3d Sort grows in the Faſt ; Dr. Amman received 

the Seeds. from Dauria, and I received the Seeds from 
Ifiria, where it was found growing naturally. This hath 
much the Appearance of the 2d Sort in Leat and Flower, 
but the Pods grow ere& and are wreathed and twiſted 
about, It flowers and ſeeds at the ſame Time with the 
others. | e 
Theſe Plants are all of them annual, ſo their Seeds 
ſhould be ſown the Beginning of March, on a Bed of 
light freſh Earth where they are to remain, for they ſel- 
dom fucceed if tranſplanted. When the Plants are come 
up, they ſhould be carefully cleared from, Weeds; and 
where the Plants are too cloſe, they muſt be thinned, 
leaving them about 6 or 8 Inches apart; after this they 
will require no other Culture, but to keep them con- 
ſtantly clear from Weeds, In June theſe Plants will 
flower, and their Seeds will beripe in Aug. 

Sometimes when the Spring proves very dry, the 
Seeds will not grow the firſt Year ; but if the Ground is 
kept clear from Weeds and not diſturbed, the Plants 
will come up the following Spring. I have known,the 
Seeds of theſe Plants remain in the Ground 2 Years, 
and the Plants have come up the third Spring very well; 
ſo that ĩt may be very. proper to ſow ſome of their Seeds 


in 
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where they may come up early the following Spring; 
and theſe will be ſtronger, and more likely to pertet 
Seeds, than thoſe ſown in Spring, by which Method the 
Kinds may be preſerved, 

If the Seeds are permitted to ſcatter, the Plants will 
come up the following Spring, without any Care; and 
if they are treated as the others, they will thrive equally ; 
but when the Seeds are ſown in Spring, they ſhould be 
taken out of the Pods, and diveſted of their tungous Co- 
vering, which adheres cloſe to them, fo prevents their 
growrng, till that is rotted and decayed. 

Theſe Plants are ſeldom propagated but by thoſe who 
are curious in Botany, though for Variety they may have 
a Place in large Gardens, becauſe they require very little 
Trouble to cultivate them; and as, they take up but little 
Room, they may be intermixed with other ſmall annual 
Plants in large Borders, where: they will make a pretty 
Appearance. 

The Juice of theſe Plants is of a yellow Colour, re- 
ſembling that of Celandine, and is affirmed by ſome 
eminent Phyſicians to have the ſame Effe& as Opium, 


.HYPERICUM. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 254. Tab. 114 : 


Lin. Gen. Pl. 808. St. Johu's wort; in French, 
lepertmis. | | =o? 
The Characters are, 4 


The Flower bas a permanent Enpalement, divided into 


oval concave Segments ; it bath 5 oblong oval Petals which 
read open, and a great Number of bairy Stamina, joined 
at their Baſe in 5 diſtin Bodies, terminated by ſmall Sum- 
mits, It Bath in the Center a roundiſh Germen, ſupporting 
1, 3, er 5 Styles, the ſame Length of the Stamina, crowned 
by Angle Stigmas. The Germen becomes a roundiſb Cap- 
falt, baving the ſame Number -4 Cells as there are Styles in 
the Flower, filled with oblong Seeds. | 
The Species are, | 

1. HyesRICUM floribus trigynis, caule ancipiti, foliss 
ebtuſir pellucido-pundatis. Hort. Cliff. 380. St. Johnſ- 
wort with 3 Styles to the Flower, and obtuſe Leaves 
baving pellucid Punctures. Hypericum vulgare. C. B. 
P. 279. Common St. Jobnſwort. | 

2. Hyrrxicun floribus trigynis, caule guadrato her- 
baceo. Hort. Cliff. 380. St. Johnſwort with 3 Styles to 
the Flowers, and a ſquare herbaceous-Stalk. Hypericum 
Aſcyron diftum, caule guadrangule. F. B. 3. p. 382. St. 
— with a ſquare Stalk, commonly called St. 

eterſwort. 

3. Hyezricum floribus trigynis, ftaminibus carols 
longioribus, caule fruticaſe ancipiti. Hort. Cliff. 331. St. 
Johnſwort with 3 Styles to the Flower, Stamina longer 
than the Petals, and a ſhrubby Stalk looking two Ways. 
Hypericum fetidum fruteſcens. Tourn. 255. Stinking 
ſhrubby St. Johnſwort. 

4. HyeerIcum floribus trigynis, 72 5 obtufis, ſla- 


ly 
minibus corollg longioribus caule fate 9 St. Johnſwort 
with 3 Styles to the Flower, o m 


uſe 


palements,. Sta- 
mina longer. than the Petals, and a ſhrubby Stalk. A- 


icum fruteſcens Canarienſe multiflorum. Hort. Amſl. 2. 
21 35. Shrubby St. Johnſwort from the Canaries, 


having many Flowers. 5 CP ; 
. Hrrxicum floribus trigynis, calycibus acutis, la- 
Abe, corolla x eafvog caule frutico . Hort. of 


380. St. Iohnſwort with 3 Styles to the Flower, acute 


in Autumn, ſoon after they are ripe, in a warm Border, 
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Empalements, Stamina ſhorter than the Petals; and a 
ſhrubby Stalk. | Hypericum Orientale, flore magno. T. 
Cor. 19. Eaſtern St. Johnſwort, with a large Flower. 

6. HryzrIcuM floribus trigynis, calycibus obtuſis, fla- 
minibus corolla longioribus, capſulis coloratis, caule fruti- 
coſo, St. Johnſwort with 3 Styles to the Flower, obtuſe 
Empalements, Stamina longer than the Petals, coloured 
Seed Veſſels, and a ſhrubby. Stalk. Hypericum Oriental, 

fetido ſimile, fed inodorum. Tqurn. Car. 19. Eaſtern St. 
Johnſwort, like the ſtinking Kind, but without Smell. 

7. HyeerICUM floribus pentagynit, caule tetragono Ber- 
baceo ſimplici, folits lævibus integerrimis. Hort. Upſal. 
236. St. Johnſwort with 5 Styles to the Flower, a 
{quare ſingle herbaceous Stalk, and ſmooth entire Leaves. 
Aſcyrum magno flore. C. B. P. 280. Tutſan with a large 
1 N ; | 

8. HyezrIcum floribus pentagynic, caule fruticdſo, fe- 
his ramiſque — 201 2 . Pl. 783. Fs. Woe. 
wort with 5 Styles to the Flower, a ſhrubby Stalk, and 
ſcarified Leaves and Branches. Aſcyron Balearicum, fru- 
teſcens, maximo flore luteo, faliis minoribus, ſubtus verru- 
coſts ſalvag, Boerh. Ind. att. 1. 242, Shrubby Balearick 
St. Peterſwort with a large yellow Flower, and ſmaller 
Leaves warted on their under Side, : 

9. HreerIcuM flaribus trigynit, fructu baccato, caule 
fruticeſs ancipiti. Hort. Upſal. 237. St. Johnſwort with 
3 Styles to the Flower, a fleſhy Seed Veſſel, and a ſhrubby 

talk looking two Ways. Androſemum maximum fru- 
teſcens. C. B. P. 280. Common Tutſan, or Park 
Leaves. | | $757 
10. Hyeericun floribus fentagynis, calycibns obtuſir,. 
Haminibus corollg equantibug, | caule,. eredts., berbaceo. St. 
Johnſwort with 5 Styles 40 the Flower, obtuſe Empale- 
ments, Stamina equalſing the Petals, and an erect her- 
baceous Stalk. | 

11. HyperICUM floribus monogynis,, flaminibus ce- 
rollg longioribus, calycibus caloratis, caule fruticoſa, St. 
Johnſwort with one Style to the Flowers, Stamina longer 
— Petals, coloured Empalements, and a ſhrubby. 

talk. | ij 4494 - [812 v4 

There are ſeveral other Species of this Genus, pre- 
ſerved in Botanick Gardens tor Variety, but as they are 
ſeldom. admitted into other Gardens, I have not enume- 
rated them here. 

The iſt and 2d Sorts are both. very common Plants, 
irthe Fields in moſt Parts of England; the firſt is uſed 
in Medicine, but the ſecond is of ne Uſe; theſe are 
rarely propagated in Gardens, but I chooſe to mention 
them, in order to introduce the other-Svrts, which de- 
ſerve a Place in every good Garden. | 

The. iſt Sort hath a-perennial-Root, from which ariſe 
ſeveral | round Stalks a Foot and a- Half high, dividing 
into many {mall Branches, garniſhed at each Joint with 
2 ſmall * ſtanding oppoſite, without Foot 
Stalks ; the Branches alſo come out oppoſite, The 
Leaves have many pellucid Spots in them, which appear 
like ſo many Holes, when held up againſt the Light. 
The Flowers are numerous en the Tops of the Branches, 
ſtanding on ſlender Foot Stalks, they are compoſed of 5 
oval Petals, of a yellow Colour, with a great Number 
of Stamina, not quite ſo long. as the Petals, . terminated 
by roundiſh Summits, In the Center is ſituated, a 
roundiſh  Germen, ſupporting, 3 Styles, crowned by 

| ſfingle- 
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ſingle Stigmas.: The'Germen afterward becomes an 
oblong angular Capſule, with 3 Cells, filled with ſmall 
brown Seeds, It flowers in June and July, and the Seeds 
ripen in Autumn. The Root is perennial, ſo will con- 
tinue many Years, and if the Seeds are permitted to 
ſcatter, the Plants will come up in too great Plenty, ſo 
as to be very troubleſome Weeds. The Leaves and 
Flowers of this are uſed in Medicine; it is eſteemed an 
excellent vulnerary Plant, and of great Service in 
Wounds, Bruiſes, and Contufions ; there is a compound 
Oil made from this Plant, of great Uſe in the foregoing 
Accidents. From the Stamina of the Flower is ex- 
preſſed a red Juice, which is ſometimes uſed in Colour- 
ing, but fades very ſoon: & 8703540; 1577 2 = 
be 24d Sort hath ſquare Stalks, which riſe about the 
fame Height with the firſt, but do not branch ſo much. 
The Leaves are ſhorter and broader than thoſe of. the 
firſt, and have no pellucid Spots. Phe Flowers fit on 
ſhort Foot Stalks at the End of the Branches, which are 
ſhaped like thoſe of the other. This flowers and ſeeds 
the ſame Time with the other, and will propagate in as 
great Plenty if the Seeds are permitted to ſcatter. 
The zd Sort grows naturally in Sicily, Spain, and 
Portugal; this riſes with ſhrubby Stalks about 3 Feet 
high, ſending out ſmell Branches at each Joint oppoſite, 
garniſhed with oblong oval Leaves, placed by Pairs, 
fitting cloſe to the Stalks. The Flowers are produced 
in Cluſters at the End of the Branches, they are com- 
ed of 5 oval yellow Petals, with a great Number of 
tamina, longer than the Petals, and 3 Styles longer 
than the Stamina. The Germen which ſupports theſe, 
afterward becomes an oval Capſule with 3 Cells, filled 
with ſmall Seeds. It lowers in June and July, and the 
Seeds ripen in Autumn. | | 
The 4th Sort grows naturally in the Canary Iſlands, 
ſo was formerly preſerved in Green-houſes during the 
Winter Seaſon, but is found to be hardy enough to re- 
Mt the greateſt Cold of this Country, fo is now cultivated 
in the Nurſeries as a fowering Shrab ; this riſes with a 
ſhrubby Stalk, 6 or ) Feet high, dividing into Branches 
upward, gar niſhed with oblong Leaves ſet b Pairs cloſe 
to the Branches. The Flowers are produced at the End 
of the Stalks in Cluſters, and are very like thoſe of the 
former Sort, having a great Number of Stamina, longer 
than the Petals ; this flowers the ſame Time with the 
former, and perfeQts its Seeds in Autumn. Both theſe 
Plants have a very ſtrong Odour like that of a Goat, fo 
that where the Plants grow in large Quantities, the 
Scent is carried by the Wind to a great Diftance, or if 
the Leaves are handled, they emit the ſame Odour. 
Theſe 2 Sorts are propagated by Suckers, which are 
plentifully ſent forth from the old Plants. The beſt 


Seaſon for taking off thefe Suckers is in March, juſt be- 


fore they begin to ſhoot; they ſhould be planted in a 
light dry Sail, in which they will endure the ſevereſt 
Cold of our Climate very well. They may alfo be pro- 
pagated by Cuttings, which ſhould be planted at the 
fame Seaſon; or by Seeds which muſt be ſown in Au- 


jf they are kept till Spring, few of them will grow; but 
as they multiply ſo faſt by Suckers, the other Methods of 

- propagating them ate ſeldom practiſed in England. 
The 5th Sort grows naturally on Mount Olympus, 


o 


a Tr 
where it was diſcovered by Sir George I beeler, who ſent 
the Seeds to the Oxford Garden; this riſes with many 


_ upright ligneous Stalks, about a Foot high, garniſhed 


with ſmall Spear-ſhaped Leaves ſitting cloſe to the Stalks 


4 Pairs oppoſite. The Flowers are produced at the 
0 


p of the Stalks, 3 or 4 together, they are compoſed 
of 5 oblong Petals, of a bright yellow Colour, with a 
great Number of Stamina, of unequal Lengths, ſome 
being longer, and others ſhorter than the Petals, ter- 
minated by ſmall roundiſh Summits. In the Center is 
ſituated an oval Germen, ſupporting 3 lender Styles, 
longer than the Stamina. The Germen becomes an oval 
Capſule with 3 Cells filled with ſmall Seeds. This 
flowers in July and Auguſl, and in warm Seaſons ripens 


its Seeds in Autumn. 


This Plant is uſually p ted rting the Roots, 
becauſe the Seeds do 2 ＋ able Country; 
the beſt Time for doing this is in September, that the 
Plants may have Time to get Root before Winter; this 
Sort will lie in the open Air, if planted in a warm Situ- 
ation and a dry Soil, but it will be proper to keep a Plant 
or two in Pots, to be ſheltered under a Frame in Winter, 
leſt in very ſevere Winters, thoſe in the open Air ſhould 
be deſtroyed. If this is propagated by Seeds, they ſhould 
be ſown ſoon after they are ripe, in Pots filled with light 
Earth, and piaced under a Frame in-the Winter, to 
ſhelter them from Froſt, and in Spring the Plants will 
appear; when theſe are fit to remove, ſome of them may 
be planted in a warm Border, and others into Pots, and 
treated as the old Plants. | n 
The 6th Sort riſes with a ſhrubby Stalk 5 or 8 Feet 
thigh, with a reddiſh Bark, and ſends out upward many 
ſmaller Branches; theſe are garniſhed with oval Heart- 
ſhaped Leaves, whoſe Baſe fits cloſe to the Stalks, they 
are placed by Pairs oppoſite. The Flowers are produced 
at the End of the Stalks in Cluſters, they are fmaller 
than thoſe ot the third Sort, and have obtuſe Empale- 
ments. The Stamina are longer than the Petals, and 
are of a deeper Colour. The Flowers are ſucceeded by 
conical Capſules of a purpliſh red Colour, having 3 CePs, 
filled with ſmall Seeds, It flowers in May, June, and 
Fuly, and the Seeds ripen in Autumn. This is now pro- 
pagated in the Nurſeries as a flowering Shrub, and may 
be treated as the third and 4th Sorts. 
The 7th Sort was firſt brought to England from Con- 
Flantinople, but has long been very common in the Exgliſb 
Gardens, for the Roots ſpread and increaſe very faſt, 
-where it is itted to ſtand long unremoved. The 
Stalks are fender, and incline downward, they are gar- 
niſhed with oval, Spear-ſhaped, ſmooth Leaves, placed 


by Pairs, ſitting cloſe to the Stalks. The Flowers are 


produced at the End of the Stalks ; theſe are very large, 
and of a bright yellow Colour, with'a great Number of 


Stamina, which ſtand beyond the Petals ; there are 5 


Styles in each Flower, of the ſame Length with the Sta- 
mina. The Flowers are ſucceeded 'by pyramidal Seed 


| Veſſels with 5 Cells, containing many fmall Seeds. It 
flowers in June and July. | 
770 or September, which is as foon as they are ripe, for 


This Plant is eaſily propagated by parting the Root; 
the beſt Time for this 8 in Oeder, — the lags may 
be well eſtabliſhed before the Drought of Spring, other- 
- wiſe they will not produce many Flowers. As this will 
grow under Trees, it is a very proper Plant to place un- 
| der 
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det Shrubs and Trees to cover the Ground, where they 
will make a good Appearance during their Seaſon of 
flowering. 

The 8th Sort grows naturally in the Iſland of Mi- 
norca, from whence the Seeds were ſent to England, by 
Mr. Salvador, an Apothecary at Barcelona, in the Year, 
1718 ; this riſes with a ſlender ſhrubby Stalk, about 2 
Feet high, ſending out ſeveral weak Branches of a red- 
diſh Colour, marked where the Leaves have fallen off 
with a Cicatrice. The Leaves are ſmall, oval, and 
waved on their Edges, having ſeveral ſmall Protuber- 
ances on their under Side ; theſe fit cloſe to the Stalks, 
half embracing them with their Baſe. The Flowers are 
produced at the Top of the Stalks, they are large, of a 
bright yellow Colour, with a great Number of Stamina, 
a little ſhorter than the Petals ; theſe Flowers have 5 
Styles, and are ſucceeded by pyramidal Capſules with 5 
Cells, which have a ſtrong Smell of Turpentine, and 
are filled with ſmall brown Seeds ; this Plant has a Suc- 
ceſſion of Flowers great Part of the Year, which ren- 
ders it valuable; it is too tender to live through the 
Winter in the open Air in England, but requires no ar- 
tificial Heat; if the Plants are placed in a dry airy Glaſs 
Caſe in Winter, where they may be protected from 
Froſt, and enjoy a good Share of freſh Air in mild Wea- 
ther, they will thrive better than in a warmer Situation; 
but they muſt not bein a damp Air, for their Shoots ſoon 

ow mouldy and decay with Damp, nor ſhould the 
Plants have much Water during the Winter, but in 
Summer they ſhould be expoſed in the open Air, and in 
warm Weather they ſhould be gently watered 3 Times 
a Week ; they ſhould have a looſe ſandy Soil, not over 
rich. This is propagated by Cuttings, which ſhould be 
planted in Fune, in Pots filled with light Earth, and 
plunged into a hot Bed, whoſe Heat is declining, ſhading 
them from the Sun in the Heat of the Day, and now 
and then refreſhing them with Water ; theſe Cuttings, 
ſo managed, will put out Roots in 6 or 75 Weeks, when 
they ſhould be carefully taken up, and each planted into 
a ſeparate ſmall Pot, placing them in the Shade till they 
have taken new Root, and then they may be removed 
to a ſheltered Situation, where they may remain till 
the Froſt comes, then they ſhould be removed into 
Shelter. 

If theſe are propagated by Seeds, they ſhould be ſown 
in Autumn, as before directed for the fifth Sort, and the 
Plants treated in the ſame Manner as thoſe raiſed from 
Cuttings. 

The 9th Sort is the common Tutſan, or Park Leaves, 
ſometimes uſed in Medicine. It grows naturally in 
Woods in ſeveral Parts of England, ſo is not often ad- 
mitted into Gardens; this hath a ſhrubby Stalk, which 
riſes 2 Feet high, ſending out ſome ſmall Branches to- 
ward the Top; theſe, and alſo the. Stalks are garniſhed 
with oval Heart-ſhaped Leaves, fitting cloſe to them 
with their Baſe, they are placed oppoſite by Pairs at every 

oint. The Flowers are produced in ſmall Cluſters at 
the End of the Stalk ; theſe are yellow, but ſmaller than 
either of the Soris here mentioned, they have many long 
Stamina, which ftand out beyond the Flower, and 3 
Styles. The Germen afterward turns to a roundiſh 
Fruit, covered with a moiſt Pulp, which, when ripe, is 


black. The Capſule has 3 Cells, containing ſmall Seeds. 
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It flowers in June, and the Seeds are ripe in Autumn 
It hath a perennial Root, and may be propagated by 
parting it in Autumn; it loves Shade, and a ſtrong Soil. 

The 10th Sort grows naturally in North America ; 
this riſes with an upright herbaceous Stalk, 3 Feet high, 
ſending out ſeveral ſmall Branches upward, which come 
out by Pairs oppoſite, and are garniſhed with oblong 
Leaves, placed oppoſite, which half embrace the Stalk 
with their Baſe. At the End of each Stalk is produced 
one pretty large yellow Flower, with an obtuſe Empale- 
ment, having many Stamina, equal in Length with the 
Petals, and 5. Styles ſo cloſely joined as to appear but 
one. The Stigmas are reflexed, which denote their 
Number. This Sort ſeldom ripens Seeds here, ſo is pro- 
pagated by parting the Roots. The beſt Time for this 
is in Autumn; it ſhould have a light Soil, and an open 
Situation, The Flowers appear the latter End of Fuly, 
and in Auguſt. | 

The 11th Sort grows naturally in China, from whence 
the Seeds were brought to the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Northumberland, and the Plants raiſed in his Lordſhip's 
curious Garden at Stanwick, and by his Generoſity, the 
Chelſea Garden was furniſhed with this Plant. 

The Root of this Plant is compoſed of many ligneous 
Fibres, which ſtrike deep in the Ground, from which 
ariſe ſeveral ſhrubby Stalks, near 2 Feet high, covered 
with a purpliſh Bark, and garniſhed with ſtiff ſmooth 
Leaves, about 2 Inches long, and a Quarter of an Inch 
broad, placed by Pairs oppoſite, fitting cloſe to the Stalk, 
they are of a lucid green on their upper Side, arid gray 
on their under, having many tranſverſe Veins running 
from the Mid-rib to the Border. The Flowers are pro- 
duced at the Top of the Stalks, growing in ſmall Cluſ- 
ters, each ſtanding on a ſhort diſtin Foot Stalk ; theſe 
have an Empalement of 1 Leaf, divided into 5 obtuſe 
Segments, almoſt to the Bottom, which is of a deep 
purple Colour. The Flower is compoſed of 5 large ob- 
tuſe Petals of a bright yellow Colour ; theſe are concave, 
and in the Center is ſituated an oval Germen ſupporting 
a ſingle Style, crowned by 5 lender Stigmas, which 
bend on one Side; the Style is attended by a great Num- 
ber of Stamina, longer than the Petals, and terminated 
by roundiſh Summits. 

This Plant continues in flower great Part of the Year, 
which renders it the more valuable, and if it is planted 
in a very warm Situation, it will live in the open Air, but 
thoſe Plants which ſtand abroad will not flower in 
Winter, as thoſe do which are removed into Shelter in 
Autumn. 

It may be propagated by Slips from the Root, or by 
laying down the r if by Slips, they ſhould be 
planted in Spring on a moderate hot Bed, which will for- 
ward their putting out new Roots; the Layers ſhould 
alſo be laid down at the ſame Time, which will have 
taken Root by Autumn, when they may be tranſplanted 
into Pots, and ſheltered under a Frame in Winter, and 
in the Spring, Part of theſe may be planted in a warm 
Border, and the others continued in Pots to be ſcreened 
in Winter, leſt thoſe in the open Air ſhould be killed. 

HYPERICUM FRUTEX. See Spirza. 

HYPOPHYLLOSPERMOUS PLANTS, ate ſuch 
Plants as bear their Seeds on the Backſides of th:ir 


Leaves. 
4 1 HYSSOPUS. 
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HYSSOPUS. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 200. Tab. gg. Lin. 

Gen, Pl. 628. Hyſſop ; in French, Hiſape. 
Ihe Charadters are, 

The Empalement of the Flower is oblong, cylindrical, 
ftreaked, and permanent. It is of 1 Leaf, cut into 5 acute 
Paris at the Top. The Flower is of 1 Petal, of the grinning 
Kind, with a narraw cylindrical Tube, the Length of tbe 
Empalement, The Chaps are inclining. The upper Lip 
is ſhort, plain, roundiſh, eref, and indented at the Tap. 
The under Lip is trifid, the 2 Side Segments being ſborter 
than the Middle one, which is crenated. It bath 4 Sta- 
mina, which ſlond apart, 2 of them are longer than the 
Petel, the other 2 ſborter, terminated by fingle Summits. 
It hath 4 Germina with a fingle Style ſituated under the 
upper Lip, crowned by a bid Stigma. The Germina 
afterward become ſo many oval Seeds fitting in the Em- 
pale ment. 

The Species are, 

1. Hyss0evs ſpicis fecundis, Hort. Cliff. 304. Hyſ- 
ſop with fruitful Spikes. Hyſſopus officinarum cerulea 
ſeu ſpicata. C. B. P. 217. — of the Shops with 
blue Spikes, or the common Hyſſop. 

2. Hyssoevs fpicis breviaribus, verticillis compattis. 
Hyſſop with ſhorter Spikes, and W horls more compact. 
Hyſſapus rubro flore, C. B. P. 27. Hyſſop with a red 

lower. 

3. Hrssorus ſpicis longiſſimis, verticillis diſtantibus. 
Hyſſop with the longeſt Spikes, and W horls at a greater 
Diſtance. Hyſſopus verticillis florum rarioribus. Houſt. 
Hyſſop with the Whorls of Flowers thinly ranged. 

4. Hyss8orvs caule acuto —_—_— Hort. Upſah 


- 163. Hyſſop with an acute ſquare Stalk. Sideritis Ca- 


nadenſis altiſſima, ſcrephularie © felio, flore flaveſcente. 
— Pe, as oe — . with a Fig- 
wort Leaf, and a yellowiſh Flower. 

5. Hys80evs corollis tranſverſalibus, "ary a 55 
rioribus corolla brevioribus. Hort. Upſal. 162. Hy ſſop 


with tranſverſe Petals, and the lower Stamina ſhorter than 


the Petal, Nepeta floribus obliquis. Dill. Cat Mint with 


oblique Flowers. 


The 1ſt Sort, which is the only one cultivated for 
Uſe, grows a Foot and a Half high. The Stalks are 


firſt ſquare, but afterward become round, their lower 


Parts are garniſhed with ſmall Spear-ſhaped Leaves, 
placed oppoſite, without Foot Stalks, and 7 or 8 very 
narrow ere& Leaves (or Bracteæ) riſing from the ſame 
oint. The upper Part of the Stalk is garniſhed with 
horls of Flowers, the lower ones ſtanding half an Inch 
apart, but the upper are almoſt joined together. The 
upper Lip of the Flower is indented at the Top, and the 
under is cut into 3 Parts, the Middle being deeply in- 
dented at the Point. There are 4 Stamina in each 
Flower, which ſpread a Diſtance from each other, the 
2 upper are the ſhorteſt, which are ſituated on each Side 
the upper Lip; the 2 longer ſtand cloſe to the two Side 


Segments, they are terminated by twin Summits, . At 


the Bottom of the Tube are ſituated 4 naked Germina 
ſupporting a flender Style, fitting cloſe to the upper Lip, 
crowned by a bifid Stigma ; theſe Germina become 4 ob- 
long black Seeds, ſitting in the Empalement. The 
whole Plant has a ſtrong aromatick Scent. It flowers 
in July and Auguſt, and the Seeds ripen in Sefiember, but 
the Roots will abide many Years; it grows naturally in 
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the Levant, There is a Variety of this with white 
Flowers, . but doth not differ from the blue in any other 
Particular. 


The 2d Sort doth not grow ſo tall as the firſt; the 


Stalks branch more, and the Spikes of Flowers are much 


ſhorter. The Whorls are clofer together, and have long 


narrow Leaves ſituated under each. The Flowers are of 
a fine red Colour, and appear at the fame Tire with the 
former. This Sort is not quite ſo hardy as the common; 
for in 1739, the Plants were all deſtroyed by the Cold; 
this is certainly a diftin& Speoies, for I cultivated it from 
Seeds 20 Years, and never obſerved it to vary. 

The 3d Sort grows much taller than either of the 


other. 'The Leaves are narrower, the W horls of Flowers 


farther aſunder, the Spikes of Flowers much longer, the 
Flowers larger, and of a deeper blue than thoſe of the 
common Sort, and the Plant hath not ſo ſtrong an Odour. 
I — wy at 1 Time as the firſt. 
heſe 3 Sorts of Hyſſop are propagated either b 
Seeds or Cuttings; if by the Seeds, th muſt be frag 
in March, on a Bed of light fandy Soil, and when the 
Plants come up, they ſhould be tranſplanted out to the 
Places where they are to remain, placing them at leaſt 
a Foot aſunder each Way; but if they are deſigned to 
abide in thoſe Places for a long Time, 2 Feet Diſtance 
will be ſmall enough, for they grow pretty large, eſpe- 
cially if not frequently cut, to keep them within Com- 
paſs ; they thrive beſt on a poor dry Soil, in which Si- 
tuation they will endure the Cold of our Climate better 
than when planted on a richer Soil. If you would pro- 
pagate them by Cuttings, they ſhould be planted in April 
or May, in a Border where they may be defended from 
the violent Heat of the Sun, and being frequently wa- 
tered, they will take Rcot in about 2 Months, after 
which, they may be tranſplanted where they are to con- 
_ managing them as before directed for the ſeedling 
ts. 

The 1ſt Sort was formerly more cultivated than at 
preſent in England, it being the Sort commonly uſed in 
Medicine. The other Species are preſerved in curious 
—_— for Variety, but they are ſeldom cultivated for 

e. | 
They are very hardy Plants, which will endure the 
Cold of our Winters in the open Air, provided they are 
planted in a dry undunged Soil, for when planted in a 
rich Soil, they grow very luxuriant in Summer, and are 
leſs able to reſiſt the Cold in Winter; ſo that when any 
of theſe Plants grow out of the Joints of old Walls (as 
they frequently do,) they will refiſt the moſt ſevere Froſt, 
and will be much more aromatick, than thoſe which 
grow in a rich Soil. 

The 4th Sort grows naturally in North America; this 
hath a perennial Root, and an annual Stalk, which de- 
cays in Autumn. It riſes with an upright ſquare Stalk, 
near 4 Feet high, garniſhed with oblique Heart-ſhaped 
Leaves, ſawed on their Edges, and end in acute Points; 
they are placed by Pairs oppoſite on ſhort Foot Stalks. 
The Flowers grow in cloſe thick Spikes, 4 or 5 Inches 
long at the Top of the Stalks. The upper Lip is di- 
vided into 2 roundiſh' Segments, the lower one is di- 
vided into 3 Parts, the 2 Side Segments ſtanding erect, 
and the middle one is reflexed, and acutely ſawed at the 
End. The 2 upper Stamina, which are ſituated on each 
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Side the upper Lip are the longeſt, the other two ſhorter each of theſe Foot Stalks divide again into 2 ſmaller, and 
join the two fide Segments of the lower Lip; they are theſe do each ſupport a Cluſter of 4 or 5 Flowers, which 
terminated by ſmall Summits. The Germina are ſituated have ſwelling tubulous Empalements, cut into 8 acute 
at the Bottom of the Tube, having a flender Style under Segments at the Top. The Tube of the Petal is longer 
the upper Lip, crowned by a bifid Stigma. The Ger- than the Empalement. The Lips of the Flower are ob- 
mina become 4 oblong brown Seeds, fitting in the tu- lique. to it, being ſituated horizontally. The 2 upper 
bulous Empalement. This Sort flowers in July, and the Stamina, and the Style, ſtand out beyond the Petal, but 
Seeds ripen in September. the other are ſhorter. The Flowers are blue, and ap- 

There is a Variety of this Sort with purple Stalks, and pear in June and July, and the Seeds ripen in September. 
' purpliſh Flowers. The Leaves ſtand on longer Foot Both theſe Sorts are very hardy, and may be eaſily 
bialks, and the Spikes of Flowers are thicker, but I PRs by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown in Autumn, 
cannot ſay if it is a diſtin Species, or only a Variety. It r thoſe ſown in the Spring do often lie a Year in the 
grows naturally in the ſame Country with the other. It Ground before they vegetate; when the Plants come up, 
is titled, Betonica maxima, folio ſcropbularie, floribus in- they muſt be kept clean from Weeds, and thinned where 
carnatis, by Herman. Par. Bat. 106. they are too cloſe. The following Autumn they ſhould 

The 5th Sort grows naturally in Siberia, The Seeds be tranſplanted where they are to remain, and the Plants 
were ſent me from the Imperial Garden at Peterſburgh, will flower in Summer, and produce Seeds, but the Roots 
by the Title of Lophanthus, and afterward I received ſome will abide ſome Years. | 
from Holland, which were titled, Nepeta floribus obliguit. It hath been a great Diſpute amongſt modern Wri- 
Dill. This is a perennial Plant with a ſtrong fibrous ters, whether the HyMlop now commonly known is the 
Root, ſending out many ſquare Stalks, which divide into fame mentioned in Scripture ; about which there is 
ſmaller Branches, gafniſhed with oblong Leaves, cre- great Room to doubt, there being very little Grounds to 
nated on their Edges, ſet on by Pairs oppoſite. The aſcertain that Plant, though it is moſt generally thought 
Flowers are produced at each Joint in ſmall Cluſters, 2 to be the Winter Savory, which Plant is now in great 
Foot Stalks arifing from the Baſe of the Leaves, about Requeſt amongſt the Inhabitants of the Eaſtern Coun- 
half an Inch long, both inclining to one Side of the Stalk; tries, for outward Waſhings or Purification. 
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ACEA. See Centaurea, and winged Leaves placed alternate, and angular Branches 
JACOBAA. See Senecio and Othonna. aſminum bumile luteum. C. B. P. 397. Dwarf yellow 
ALAPA. See Mirabilis. aſmine, commonly called, The Italian yellow Jaſmine. 


JASIONE. Lin, Gen. Pl. 896. This is the Rapun- 3. Jas$MINUM foliis alternis ternatis fimplicibuſque, ra- 
eutus ſcabioſee capitulo cœrules. C. B. P. 22. Rampions mis angulatis. Hort. Cliff. 5. Jaſmine with trifoliate and 
with Scabious Heads. This Plant grows naturally on fingle Leaves placed alternate, and angular Branches. 
ſterile Ground, in moſt Parts of England, and is rarely — luteum, vulgò diflum bacciferum. C. B. P. 298. 
admitted into Gardens. he common yellow Jaſmine. 

ASMINOIDES. See Ceſtrum and Lycium. 4. JasminuM foltis eppeſitit pinnatis, folislis breviari- 

JASMINUM. Tourn. Infl. R. H. 597. Tab. 368. bus obtufis. Jaſmine with winged Leaves placed oppo- 
Lin. Gen. Pl. 11. [This Name is Arabick.] The Jaſ- fite, whoſe Lobes are ſhorter and obtuſe. Jaſminum bu- 
mine, or Jeſlamine Tree; in French, Jaſmin. milius, magno flore. C. B. P. 398%. The Spaniſb white, 

The Charadlers are, or Catalonian Jaſmine with a larger Flower. 

The Flower bath a tubulous Empalement of 1 Leaf, 5. Ja$MINUM fois alternis ternatis, fdiolis ovatis, 
which is permanent, and cut into 5 Segments at the Brim, ramit teretibus. Jaſmine with trifoliate Leaves placed 
tohich are ere, The Flower is of 1 Petal, baving à long alternate, whoſe Lobes are oval, and taper Branches. 
cylindrical Tube, cut into 5 Segments at the Top, which Jaſininum Indicum fla vum adaratiſſimum. Fer. Her. The 
ſpread open. It bath 2 ſhort Stamina, terminated by ſmail ſweet ſcented yellow Indian Jaſmine. 

Summits, and fituated within the Tube of the Petal. In 6. JasmINuUM folits appoſitis ternatis, foliolis cordata- 
the Center is ſituated a roundiſh Germen, ſupporting a flen- acuminatis, Jaſmine with trifoliate Leaves placed oppo- 
der Style, crowned by a bid Stigma. Germen turns ſite, whoſe Lobes are Heart ſhaped and pointed. Faſ- 
to an oval Berry, with a foft Skin inclofing 2 Seeds, flat minum Azoricum trifoliatum, flore alba, cdoratiſſimum. 
on thoſe Sides which join, and convex on the other. © H. A. The three leaved Azorian Jaſmine, with very 

he Species are, ſweet white Flowers, commonly called, The Ivy leaved 

1. JasmINUM foliis oppoſutis pinnatis, foliclis acumi- * Jaſmine. 0 
natis, Jaſmine with 3 Leaves placed oppoſite, 7. Jasumxun foliis lanceolatis opfoſitis integerrimic, 
whoſe Lobes end in acute Points. Faſminum vulgatius, calycibus acutioribus. Jaſmine with Spear-ſhaped Leaves 
flore albo. C. B. P. 397. The common white Jaſmine. placed oppoſite, and entire, and acute Empalements to 

2. JasMINUM foliis alternis ternatis pinnatiſgue, ra- the Flower. 


mis angulatis, Hort, Upſal. 5. Jaſmine with trifoliate The 1ſt Sort is the _ white Jaſmine, ſo ge: 
412 nerally 
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nerally known, as to need no Deſcription. This grows 
naturally at Malabar, and in ſeveral Parts of India, yet 
has been long inured to our Climate, ſo as to thrive and 
flower extremely well, but never produces any Fruit in 
England; this hath weak trailing Branches, ſo requires 
the Aſſiſtance of a Wall or Pale to ſupport them. It is 
eaſily propagated by laying down the Branches, which 
will take Root in one Year, and may then be cut from 
the old Plant, and planted where they are deſigned to 
remain : It may alſo be propagated by Cuttings, which 
ſhould be planted early in the Autumn, and if the Win- 
ter ſhould prove ſevere, the Surface of the Ground be- 


tween them ſhould be covered with 'Tan, Sea Coal 


Aſhes, or Saw Duſt, which will prevent the Froſt from 
penetrating deep into the Gronnd, and thereby pre- 
ſerve the Cuttings; or where theſe are, wanting, ſome 
Peas Haulm, or other light Covering ſhould be laid over 
the Cuttings in hard Froſt ; but theſe muſt be removed 
when the Weather is mild, for they will keep off the 
Air and occaſion Damps, which often deſtroy them. 
When theſe Plants are removed, they ſhould be 
planted where they are deſigned to be continued, which 
ſhould be either againſt ſome 'Wall, Pale, or other 
Fence, where the flexible Branches may be ſupported ; 


for although it is ſometimes planted as a Standard, and 


formed into a Head, yet it will be very difficult to 
keep it in any handſome Order; or if you do, you muſt 
cut off all the flowering Branches ; for the Flowers are 
always produced at the Extremity of the ſame Year's 
Shoots, which, if ſhortened before the Flowers are 
blown, will entirely deprive the Trees of Flowers. 
Theſe Plants ſhould be permitted to grow rude in the 
Summer, for the Reaſon before given; nor ſhould you 
prune and nail them until the Middle or latter End of 
' March, when the froſty Weather is paſt; for if it ſhould 
prove ſharp froſty Weather after their rude Branches 
are pruned off, and the ſtrong ones are expoſed thereto, 
they are very often deſtroyed; and this Plant being 
very back ward in ſhooting, there will be no Danger of 
hurting them by late pruning. 

There are 2 Varieties of this with variegated Leaves, 
one with white, and the other yellow Stripes, but the 
latter is the moſt common: "Theſe are propagated by 
budding them on the plain Jaſmine, and it often hap- 
pens, that the Buds do not take, but yet they have 
communicated their gilded Miaſma tothe Plants; ſo 
that in a ſhort Time after, many of the Branches, 
both above and below the Places where the Buds have 
been inſerted have been thoroughly tinctured, and the 
following Year I have often found very diſtant Branches, 
which had no other Communication with thoſe which 
were budded than by the Root, as compleatly tinged as 
any any of the nearer Branches, ſo that the Juices muſt 
have deſcended into the Root. 

The 2 ſtriped Sorts ſhould be planted in a warm Si- 
tuation, eſpecially the white ſtriped ; for they are much 
more tender than the plain, and are very ſubje& to be 
deſtroyed by great Froſts, if expoſed thereto; therefore 
the white ſtriped ſhould be planted to a South or South- 
weſt Aſpect, and in very ſevere Winters their Branches 
fhould be covered with Mats or Straw, to prevent their 
being killed: The yellow ſtriped is not ſo tender, fo 
may be planted againſt Walls to Eaſt or Weſt Aſpects; 
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but theſe Plants with variegated Leaves, are not ſo 
much in Eſteem as formerly. | 

The 2d Sort is frequently called, talian yellow 
Jaſmine by the Gardeners, the Plants being annually 
brought from thence, by thoſe who come over with 
Orange Trees. Theſe Plants are generally grafted on 
the common yellow Jaſmine Stocks, ſo that if the Graſt 
decays, the Plants are of no Value. This Sort is 
ſomewhat tenderer than the common, yet will it endure 
the Cold of our ordinary Winters, if planted in a warm 
Situation. The Flowers of this Kind are generally 
larger than thoſe of the common yellow Sort, but have 
very little Scent, and are ſeldom produced ſo early in 
the Seaſon. It may be propagated by laying down the 
tender Branches, as was directed for the common white 
Sort; or by budding or inarching it upon the commpn 
yellow Jaſmine, the latter of which is preferable, as 
making the Plants hardier than thefe which. are obtain- 
ed from Layers: They ſhould be planted againſt a 
warm Wall, and in very ſevere Winters will require 
to be ſheltered. with Mats, or fome other Covering, 
otherwiſe they are ſubje& to be deſtroyed. - The Man- 
ner of Dreſſing and Pruning being the ſame as was di- 
rected for the white Jaſmine, I ſhall not repeat it. 

The 3d Sort was formerly more cultivated in the 
Gardens than at preſent, for as the Flowers have no 
Scent, ſo few Perſons regard them. This hath weak 
angular Branches which require Support, and will riſe 
to the Height of 8 or 10 Feet, if planted againſt a 
Wall or Pale; but the Plants do often produce a great 


Number of Suckers from their Roots, whereby they 


become troubleſome in the Borders of the Pleaſure Gar- 


den; and as they cannot be kept in any Order as Stan- 


dards, ſo there are few of the Plants at preſent intro- 
dnced into Gardens, It is eaſily propagated by Suckers 
or Layers. 
The 4th Sort grows naturally in India, and alſo in 
the Iſland of Tahago, where the Woods are full of it; 
the late Mr. Robert Millar ſent me over a great Quan- 
tity of it from thence. This hath much ſtronger 
Branches than the common white Sort, the Leaves are 
winged, and are compoſed of 3 Pair of ſhort obtuſe 
Lobes, terminated by an odd one, ending in an acute 
Point; . theſe Lobes are placed cloſer than thoſe of the 
common Jaſmine, and are of a lighter green ; the 
Flowers come out from the Wings of the Stalks, ſtand- 
ing on Foot Stalks 2 Inches long, each ſuſtaining 3 or 4 
Flowers, of a bluſh red on their Outſide, but white 
within; the Tube of the Flower is longer, the Seg- 
ments are obtuſe, twiſted at the Mouth of the Tube, 


and are of a much thicker Texture than thoſe of the 


common Sort, ſo that there is no Doubt of its being 
a diſtin&t Species; and the Reaſon for Dr. Linneusr's 
ſuppoſing it to be ſo, was by Miſtake; for as theſe 
Plants are generally grafted on Stocks of the common 
ary there are always Shoots coming out from the 

tocks of that Sort, which, if permitted to ſtand will pro- 
duce Flowers ; and theſe do often ſtarve and kill the 
Grafts, ſo that there will be only the common Sort left; 
and this has been the Caſe with ſome Plants which 
he examined, therefore ſuppoſed the Difference of the 
other Sort was wholly owing to Culture; whereas if 
he had only obſerved the Difference of their Leaves, 


he 
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he would have certainly made two diſtin Species of 
them. 

This Plant is propagated by budding or inarching it 
upon the common white Jaſmine, on which it takes 
very well, and is rendered hardier than thoſe which are 
on their own Stocks. But thoſe of this Kind being 
brought over from Italy every Spring in ſo great Plenty, 
they are ſeldom raiſed here : I ſhall therefore proceed to 
the Management of ſuch Plants as are uſually brought 
into England from the Place above-mentioned, which 
are generally tied up in ſmall Bunches, containing four 
Plants, and their Roots wrapped about with Moſs, to 
preſerve them from drying ; which, if it happen that 
the Ship has a long Paſlage, will often occaſion them 
to puſh out ſtrong Shoots from their Roots, which 
muſt always be taken off before they are planted, other- 
wife they will exhauſt the whole Nouriſhment- of the 
Plant, and deſtroy the Graft. 

In making Choice of theſe Plants, you ſhould care- 

fully obſerve if their Grafts are alive, and in good 
Health: For if they are brown and ſhrunk they will 
not puſh out, ſo that there will be only the Stock left, 
which is of the common Sort. 
When you receive theſe Plants, you muſt clear the 
Roots of the Moſs, and all decayed Branches ſhould be 
taken off; then place their Roots into a Pot or Tub of 
Water, which ſhould be ſet in the Green- houſe, or 
ſome other Room, where it may be ſcreened from the 
Cold; in this Situation they may continue 2 Days, 
after which you muſt prune off all the dry Roots, and 
cut down the Branches within 4 Inches of the Place 
where they are grafted, and Plant them into Pots filled 
with freſh light Earth; then plunge the. Pots into a mo- 
derate hot Bed of Tanners Bark, obſerving to water 
and ſhade them, as the Heat of the Seaſon may re- 
quire. In about 3 Weeks or a Month's Time they will 
begin to ſhoot, when you muſt carefully rub off all 
ſuch as are produced from the Stock below the Graft ; 
and you mult now let them have a great Share of Air, 
by raiſing the Glaſſes in the Heat of the Day; and as 
the Shoots extend, they ſhould be topped, to ſtrengthen 
them, and by Degrees, ſhould be hardened' to endure 
the open Air, into which they ſhould be removed in 
June, but muſt have a warm Situation the firſt Sum- 
mer; for if they are too much expoſed to the Winds, 
they will make but indifferent Progreſs, being rendered 
ſomewhat tender by the hot Bed. If the Summer proves 
warm, and the Trees have ſucceeded well, they will 
produce ſome Flowers in the Autumn following, though 
they will be few in Number, and not near fo ſtrong as 
they will be the ſucceeding Years, when the Trees are 
ſtronger and have better Roots. 

Theſe Plants are commonly preſerved in Green- 
houſes, with Oranges, Myrtles, Sc. and during the 
Winter Seaſon, will require to be frequently watered, 
which ſhould be performed. ſparingly each Time, eſpe- 
cially in cold Weather, tor too much Wet at that Sear 
ſon will be apt to rot the Fibres of their Root; they 
ſhould. alſo have a great Share of freſh Mr when the 
Weather will permit, for which Purpoſe they ſhould 
be placed in the cooleſt Part of the Green-houſe, among 
Plants that are hardy, where the Windows may be 
opened every Day, except in froſty Weather; nor 
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ſhould they be crowded too cloſe among other Plants, 
which often occaſions the tender Parts of their Shoots 
to grow mouldy and decay. In April the Shoots of 


theſe Plants ſhould be ſhortened down to 4 Eyes, and 
all the weak Branches ſhould be cut off; and if you 


have the Conveniency of a Glaſs Stove, or a deep 


Frame, to- place the Pots in at that Seaſon, to draw 
them out again, it will be of great Service in forward- 
ing their flowering; yet ſtill you ſhould be careful not 
to force them too much: And as ſoon as they have 
made Shoots 3 or 4 Inches long, the Glaſſes ſhould 
be opened in the Day Time, that the Plants may, by 
Degrees, be inured to the open Air, into which they 
ſhould be removed by the latter End of May or the Be- 


| ginning of June, otherwiſe their Flowers will not be fo 


ir, nor continue ſo long. If the Autumn proves fa- 
vourable, theſe Plants will continue to produce freſh 
Flowers until Micbaelmas; and ſometimes when they 
are ſtrong, they will continue flowering till November, or 
after; but then they muſt have a great ſhare of Air 
when the Weather is mild and will admit of it, other- 
wiſe the Flower Buds will grow mouldy and decay. 

But notwithſtanding — People preſerve theſe Plants 
in Green-houſes, yet they will endure the Cold of our 
ordinary Winters in the open Air, if planted againſt a 
warm Wall, and covered with Mats in froſty Weather 
they will alſo produce ten Times as many Flowers in 


one Seaſon as thoſe kept in Pots, and the Flowers will 


likewiſe be much larger ; but they ſhould not be plant- 
ed abroad till they have ſome Strength, ſo that it will 
be neceſſary to keep them in Pots 2 or 3 Years, where- 
by they may be ſheltered from the Froſt in Winter; 
and when they are planted againſt the Wall, which 
ſhould be in May, that they may take good Root in the 
Ground before the ſucceeding Winter, = mult turn 
them out of the Pots, preſerving the Earth to their 
Roots; and having made Holes in the Border where 
they are to be planted, you ſhould place them therein, 
with their Stems cloſe to the Wall; then fill up the 
Holes round their Roots with good freſh rich Earth, 
and give them ſome Water to ſettle the Ground about 
them, and nail up their Shoots to the Wall, ſhortening 
ſuch of them as are very long, that they may puſh out 
new Shoots below to furniſh the Wall, continuing to- 
nail up all the Shoots as they are produced. In the 
Middle, or toward the latter End of July, they will 
begin to flower, and continue to produce new. Flowers. 
until the Kroſt prevents them; which when you ob- 
ſerve, you ſhould carefully cut off all the Tops of ſuch 
Shoots as have Buds formed upon them, as alſo thoſe 
which have the Remains of faded Flowers left; for if 
theſe are ſuffered to remain on, they will ſoon grow 
mouldy, eſpecially when the Trees are covered, and 
thereby infe& many of the tender Branches, which will 

greatly injure the Trees. | 
Toward the Middle of November, if the Weather be 
cold and the Nights froſty, you muſt. begin to cover 
your Trees with Mats, which ſhould be nailed over 
them pretty cloſe; but this ſhould be done when the 
Trees are perfectly dry, otherwiſe the Wet being lodged 
upon the Branches, will often cauſe a Mouldineſs upon 
them, and the. Air being excluded therefrom, will rot 
them in a ſhort Time: It will alſo be very neceſſary ta 
' | take 
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take off theſe Mats as ſoon as the Weather will permit, 
to prevent this Mouldineſs, and only keep them cloſe 
covered in froſty Weather; at which Time you ſhould 
alſo lay ſome Mulch upon the Surface of the Ground, 
about their Roots, and faſten ſome Bands of Hay 
about their Stems, to guard them from the Froſt ; and 
in very ſevere Weather, you ſhould add a double or 
treble Covering of Mats over the Trees; by which 

Method, carefully performed, you may preſerve them 
through the hardeſt Winters. In the Spring, as the 

Weather is warmer, you ſhould by Degrees take off 

the Covering ; but you ſhould be careful not to expoſe 
them too ſoon to the open Air, as alſo to guard them 

againſt the Morning Froſts and dry eaſterly Winds, 
which often reign in March, to the no ſmall Deſtructi- 
on of tender Plants, if they are expoſed thereto ; nor 
- ſhould you quite remove your Covering until the Mid- 
dle of April, when the Seaſon is ſettled, at which Time 
you ſhould prune the Trees, cutting out all decayed and 
weak Branches, ſhortening the ſtrong ones to about 2 
Feet long, which will cauſe them to ſhoot ſtrong, and 
produce many Flowers. | . 
There is a Variety of this with ſemi-double Flowers, 
which is at preſent very rare in England, and only to be 
found in ſome very curious Gardens; though in /taly 
it is pretty common, from whence it is ſometimes 
brought over amongſt the ſingle; the Flowers of this 
Kind have only 2 Rows of Leaves, ſo that it is rather 
regarded for itz Curioſity, than for any extraordinary 
Beauty in the Flowers. This may be propagated by 
budding it on the common white Jaſmine, as hath been 
direQed for the ſingle, and muſt be treated in the ſame 
Manner. 
The 5th Sort grows naturally in India; this riſes 
with an upright woody Stalk 8 or 10 Feet high, co- 
vered with a brown Bark, and ſending out ſeveral 
Branches which want no ſupport ; theſe are cloſely gar- 
niſhed with trifoliate Leaves of a lucid green, which 
are placed alternate on the Branches; the two Side Lobes 
of theſe Leaves which grow oppoſite, are much leſs 
than the end one; they are oval and entire, continuing 
green all the Year : The Flowers are produced at the 
End of the Shoots in Bunches, which have long ſlen- 
der Tubes, and are divided at the Top into 5 obtuſe 
Segments which ſpread open ; theſe Flowers are of a 
bright yellow, and have a moſt grateful Odour. They 
come out in July, Auguſt, September, and Octiber, and 
ſometimes continue to the End of November ; they are 
frequently ſucceeded by oblong oval Berries, which turn 
black when ripe, and have each two Seeds. 

This Sort of Jaſmine is propagated either by Seeds, 
or laying down their tender Branches ; if you would pro- 
pagate them by Seeds, which they often produce in 
England, you ſhould make a moderate hot in-the 
Spring, into which you ſhould plunge ſome ſmall Pots, 
filled with freſh light Earth; and in a Day or two after 
when you find the Earth in the Pots warm, you muſt 
put the Seeds therein; about 4 in each Pot will be ſuf- 
ficient, covering them about an Inch thick with the 
fame light Earth, and obſerve to refreſh the Pois with 
Water as often as you ſhall perceive the Earth dry ; 
but do not give them too much at each Time, which 
would be apt to rot the Seeds. 
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In about 6 or 8 Weeks after ſowing,” the Plants will 
appear above Ground, at which Time it will be neceſ. 
ſary to remove the Pots into another freſh hot Bed, of 
a moderate Temperature, in order to bring the Plants 
forward; you muſt alſo be careful to water them 23 
often as is neceſſary, and in the great Heat of the Da 
the Glaſſes ſhould be tilted pretty high, and ſhaded wit 
Mats to prevent the Plants from being ſcorched with 
Heat. About the Middle of May you ſhould begin to 
harden them to the open Air, by taking off the Glaſſes 
when the Weather is warm ; but this muſt be done cau- 


tiouſly, for you ſhould not expoſe them to the open Sun : 


in a very hot Day at firſt, which would greatly injure 
them; but rather take off the Glaſſes in warm cloud 
Weather at firſt, or in gentle Showers of Rain, and ſo 
by Degrees inure them to bear the Sun; and in June 
you ſhould take the Pots out of the hot Bed, and carry 
them to ſome well ſheltered Situation, where they may 
remain until the Beginning of Oclober; at which Time 
they muſt be carried into the Green-houſe, obſerving to 
place them where they may enjoy as much free Air as 
poſſible when the Windows are opened, as alſo to be 
clear from the Branches of other Plants. 

During the Winter Seaſon they will require to be of- 
ten watered, but you. muſt be careful not to give them 
too much at each Time; and in March you muſt remove 
theſe Plants each into a ſeparate Pot, being carefal not 
to take the Earth from their Roots ; and if, at this 
Time, you plunge them into a freſh moderate hot Bed, 
it will greatly faciliate their rooting again, and be of 
great Service to the Plants; but when they are rooted, 
you muſt give them a great deal of Air; for if you 
draw them too much, they will become weak in their 


| Stems, and incapable to ſupport their Heads, which is 


a great Defect in theſe Trees. 
You muſt alſo harden them to the open Air, into 


which they ſhould be removed about the Middle of 


May, obſerving, as was before directed, to place them 
in a Situation that is defended from ſtrong Winds, 
which are injurious to theſe Plants, eſpecially while they 
are young. In Winter houſe them as before, and conti- 
nue the ſame Care, with which they will thrive very faſt, 
and produce annually great Quantities of Flowers. 
Theſe Plants are pretty hardy, and will require no 
other Care m Winter, than only to defend them from 
hard Frofts; nor do I know whether they would not 


live in the open Air, which ſhould be tried by plantin 


ſome againſt a warm Wall for that Purpoſe; and 
think we have little Reaſon to doubt of the Succeſs, 


' ſince they are much hardier than the Spaniſb ;' but there 


is this Difference between them, viz. theſe Plants have 
large, thick, ever-green Leaves, ſo that if they were 
covered with Mats, as was directed for the Spaniſh Jaſ- 
mine, the Leaves would rot and decay the Shoots ; but 
as theſe will only require to be covered in extreme 
Froſt, ſo if their Roots are well mulched, and a Mat 
or two looſely hung over them in ordinary Froſts, it 
will be ſufficient ; and theſe Mats being either rolled up, 
or taken quite off in the Day, there will no great Dan- 
ger of their being hurt, which only can proceed from 

being too long cloſe covered. 
In Spring theſe ſhould be pruned, when you ſhould 
cut off all decayed Branches; but you muſt not ſhor- 
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ten any of the other Branches, as was directed for the 
Spaniſh Sort, for the Flowers of this Kind are produced 
only at the Extremity of the Branches, which, if ſhor- 
tened, would be cut off; and theſe growing of a more 
ligneous Subſtance than the other, will not produce 
Shoots ſtrong enough to flower the ſame Year. 

If you would propagate this Plant from Layers, the 
Shoots ſhould be laid down in March; and if you give 
them a little Cut at the Joint, as is practiſed in laying 
Carnations, it will promote their rooting : You ſhould 
always obſerve to refreſh them often with Water, when 
the Weather is dry; which if carefully attended to, the 
Plants will be rooted by the ſucceeding Spring, fit to be 
tranſplanted, when they muſt be planted. in Pots filled 
with light Earth, and managed as was before directed 
for the Seedling Plants. 

This Sort is frequently propagated, by inarching the 

oung Shoots into Stocks of the common yellow Jaſ- 
mine, but the Plants ſo raiſed do not grow ſo ſtrong as 
thoſe on their own Stock, ; beſides, the common yel- 
low Jaſmine is very apt to ſend out a great Number of 
Suckers from the Root, which renders the Plants un- 
fightly ; and if theſe Suckers are not conſtantly taken 
off, as they are produced, they will rob the Plants of 
their Nouriſhment. 

The 6th Sort grows naturally in the Azores ; this 
hath long flender — which require Support, and 
may be trained 20 Feet high ; they are garniſhed with 
trifoliate Leaves, whoſe Lobes are large and Heart- 
ſhaped, of a lucid green, and placed oppeſite on the 
Branches ; they continue all the Year. 'The Flowers 
are produced at the End of the Branches, in looſe 
Bunches ; they have long narrow Tubes, which at To 
are cut into 5 Segments ſpreading open ; they are of 
a clear white, and have a very agreeable Scent. This 
flowers at the fame Time with the former, the Gar- 
deners call it frequently the Ivy-leaved Jaſmine. 


The Azorian Jaſmine is allo pretty hardy, and re- 
quires no more Shelter than only from hard Frofts ; 


and I am apt to think, if this Sort was planted againſt 
a warm Wall, and managed, as hath been directed for 
the yellow Indian Jaſmine, it would ſucceed very well; 
for { remdlhter to have ſcen fome Plants of this Kind 
growing againſt a Wall in the Gardens at Hampton- 
Court, where they had endured the Winter, and were 
in a more Rouriſhing State than ever I ſaw any of the 
Kind in Pots, and produced a greater Quantity of Flow- 
ers. Theſe Plants are propagated as the yellow Indian, 
and require the ſame Management. , 

Theſe Plants are as deſerving of a Place in all Green- 
houſes, as any which are there preſerved ; for their 
Leaves being of a ſhining green, make a good Appear- 
ance all the — ; and their Flowers having a fine Scent, 
and continuing ſo long in Succeſſion, renders them 
very valuable. 1 
The 7th Sort was brought. from the Cape of Good 
Hepe, by Capt. Hutchiſon of the Gedalpbin, who diſco- 


vered it growing naturally, a few Miles up the Land - 


from the tea, being drawn to it by the great Fragrancy 
of its Flowers, which he ſmelt at ſome Diſtance from 
the Flant, which was then in full flower; and after 
having viewed the Plant, asd remarked the Place of 
its Growth, he returned thither the following Day with 
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proper Help, and a Tub to put it in, and cauſed it to 
be carefully taken up, and planted in the Tub with 
ſome of the Earth on the Spot, and conveyed on Board 
his Ship, where it continued flowering great Part of 
the Voyage to Enghend, where it arrived in good Health, 
and has for 3 Years continued flowering, in the curious 
Garden of Richard Warner, Eſq; at Wodford in Eſſex, 
who was ſo obliging as to favour me with Branches of 
this curious Plant in flower, to embelliſh one of the 
Numbers of my Figures of Plants, where it is repre- 
fented in the 180th Plate. 

This Plant ſeems not to have been known to any of 
the Botaniſts, for I have not met with any Figure or 
Deſcription of it in any of the Books; there is one Sort 
which is figured in the. Malabar Garden, aud alſo in 
Burman's Plants of Ceylon, which approaches near this; 
it is titled, Nandi ervatum major. Hort. Mal. But it dif- 
fers in this, in having longer and narrower Leaves, and 
the Tube of the Flower is larger, and the Segments do 
not ſpread ſo much as this; but it is ſurprizing that 
this Plant ſhould be unknown to the People at the 
Cape of Good Hope, for there was not one Plant of it in 
their curious Garden, not could the Captain ſee any 
other Plant of it but that which he brought away. 

The Stem of this Plant is large and woody, ſending 
out many Branches, which are firſt green, but afterward. 
the Batk becomes gray, and is ſmooth ; the Branches 
come out by Pairs oppoſite, and have ſhort Joints 
the Leaves are alſo ſet by Pairs oppoſite, cloſe to the 
Branches; they are 5 Inches long, and 2 Inches and 
a Half broad in the Middle, leſſening to both Ends, 
terminating in a Point; they are of a lucid green, hav- 
ing ſeveral tranſverſe Veins from the Mid-cib to the 
Borders; they are entire, and of a thick Conſiſtence. 
The Flowers are produced at the End of the Branches, 
ſitting cloſe to the Leaves; they have a tubulous Em- 

alement, with 5 Corners or Angles, cut deep at the 
Brim, into 5 long narrow Segments, ending in acute 
Points: The Flower hath but 1 Petal, for although it 
is cut into many deep Segments at. the Top, yet theſe 
are all joined in one Tube below; ſome of theſe Flow- 
ers are much more double than others, having 3 or 4 
Orders of Petals; theſe, which. have fo many, have 
only a bifid Stigma; but thofe which are lefs double, 
have trifid Stigmas. All thoſe Flowers which I have 
examined have no Stamina, which may be occaſioned 
by the Fullneſs of the Flowers, as is often obſerved in 
many Kinds of Plants, whoſe Flowers have a greater 
Number of Petals than uſual; and ſome of theſe want 
both Parts of Generation, but many of them have no 
male Parts. This Flower, when fully blown, is as 
large as a middling Roſe, and ſome of them are as 
double as the Damaſk Roſe ; they have a very agreeable 
Odour ; on the firſt Approach it is ſomething like that 
of the Orange Flower, but when more cloſcly ſmelt 
to, has the Odour of the common double white Nar- 
ciſſus. The Seaſon of this Plant flowering in England, 
is in e and gu, but in its native Country it is ſup- 
poſed to flower great Part of the Veat; for Capt. Hut- 
chinſon, who brought the Plant over, faid there was a 
Succeſſion of Flowers on it, till the Ship arrived in a 
cold Climate, which put à Stop to its Growth. 

As this Plant is new in Zure, and having loft the 
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Tops of its Branches by the Cold, after the Ship ar- 
rived in the Britiſh Channel, there has been little Op- 
portunity of propagating it ; but ſome of the Cuttings 
which have been lately planted, ſeem to preſerve their 
Verdure ſo well, as to give great Hopes of their putting 
out Roots; but if theſe ſhould fail, there can be little 
Doubt of the Layers putting out Roots, nor of their 
taking upon Stocks of the yellow Indian Jaſmine when 
grafted by Approach, ſo that in a few Years it may be 
diſperſed into many Gardens. It requires a Stove in Win- 
ter, and if it is plunged into the Tan Bed, it will thrive 
better than in a dry Stove; but it ſhould not be kept too 
warm, for that-will draw the Branches weak, and cauſe 
the Plants not to produce ſo many Flowers. | 

JASMINUM ARABICUM. See Coffee and Nyc- 
tanthes. | 

TASMINUM ILICIS FOLIO. See Lantana. 

ASMINE, the Arabian. See NyCtanthes. 
ASMINE, the Perſian. See Syringa. 

JATROPHA. Lin. Gen. Pl. 961. Manibot. Tourn. 
Inſt. R. H. 658. Tab. 438. Caſada, or Caſſava ; in 
French, Caſſave. 

The Cbaradlers are, 

It bath male and female Flowers in the ſame Plant; the 
male Flowers have a ſcarce viſible Empalement ; they are 
Salver-ſbaped and of 1 Petal, with a ſhort Tube, whoſe 
Brim is cut into 5 roundiſh Segments which ſpread open; 
they have 10 Awl-ſhaped Stamina, 5 being alternately 
| ſhorter than the other ; theſe are joined cloſe together, 
ſtanding ered in the Center of the Flower, and terminated 
by roundiſh looſe Summits. The female Flowers, which 
are ſituated in the ſame Umbel, have no Empalement, but 
have 5 Petals ſpread open like a Roſe. In the Center is 
a roundiſh Germen with 3 deep Furrows, ſupporting 3 
Styles crowned by ſingle Stigmas. The Germen becomes a 
roundiſh Capſule with 3 Cells, each containing 1 Seed. 

The Species are, 

1. JaTROPHA foliis palmatis, lobis lanceelatis integer- 
rimis levibus. Lin, Sp. Pl. 1007. Fatropha with Hand- 
ſhaped Leaves, whoſe Lobes are Spear-ſhaped, entire 


and ſmooth. Manibot Theveti, juca & caſſavi. F. B. 


2. 794. The Manibot of Thevet, and the Juca or Caſ- 
ſava of Jobn Baubin. 

2. JATROPHA foliis quinguelobatis, lobis acuminatis, 
acute dentatis lævibus, caule fruticoſo. Jatropba with 
Leaves compoſed of 5 ſmooth Lobes ending in Points, 
ſharply indented on their Edges, and a ſhrubby Stalk. 
Fuſſievia fruteſcens, non ſpinoſa, foliis glabris & minus 
daciniatis. Houfl, M.. Shrubby Fuſfſievia without Spines, 

and ſmooth Leaves leſs divided. "Ts 

3. JarROrHA aculeata, foliis quinquelobatis acute in- 
cifts, caule berbaceo. Prickly Jatropha with Leaves hav- 
ing 5 Lobes ſharply cut on their Edges, and an herba- 
ceous Sialk. Fuſſievia berbacea, ſpingſiſſima, urens, fo- 
lits digitatis & laciniatis. Houſft. MI. The moſt prickly 
ſtinging and herbaceous Juſſievia, with fingered Leaves 
which are jagged. 

4. JaTROPHA aculeata, feoliis trilabis, caule herbaces. 
Lin. Sp. Pl. 1007. Prickly Jatropha with Leaves hav- 
ing 3 Lobe, and an herbaceous Stalk. Fuſſievia ber- 
bacea ſpinoſiſſima, urens, faliis trilobatis minimè inciſſit. 
Houft. MJ. Prickly ſtinging herbaceous Juſſievia, with 
Leaves having 3 Lobes very ſlightly indented. 
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5. JaTROPHA foliis palmatis dentatis aculeatis. Hart. 
Cliff. 445. Jatropha with Hand-ſhaped, indented, prick- 
ly Leaves. Mani bot ge folio vitigines. Plum. 
Cat. 20. The moſt prickly Caſſava with a Vine Leaf. 

6. JaTROPHA foliis Lbatis dentath; acuminatit, uren- 
tibus, caule arboreo. 2 with lobated Leaves in- 
dented, acute, pointed, and ſtinging, and a Tree: like 
Stalk. Juſſievia arborea, minis ſpineſe, floribus albis 
umbellatis, foltis aconiti urentibus. Houſt. 

Juſſievia which is leſs prickly, with white Flowers 
proving in Umbhels, and ſtinging Leaves like thoſe of 
V olfsbane. 

7. JaTROPHA folits multipartitis Izvibus, flipulis ſe- 
taceis 12K 22 Cliff. 445. Jatropha 15 
Leaves divided into many Parts, and briſtly Stipulæ 
with many Points. Ricinoides arbor Americana, folis 
multifids. 656. Tree American Baſtard Ricinus with a 
many pointed Leaf, commonly called French Phyſick 
Nut in America, | | 

8. JaTROPHA lit cordatis angulatis, Hort. Cliff. 
445. Fatropha with angular Heart-ſhaped Leaves. 
Ricinoides Americana geſſypii folio. Tourn. Inſt. 656. A. 
merican Baſtard Ricinus with a Cotton Leaf, commonly 
called Phyſick Nut in America, | 

9. JaTROPHA folits quinquepartitis, lobis ovatis inte- 
grit, ſetis glanduloſis ramęſis. Flor. Leyd. Prod. 202. Ja- 
tropba with Leaves divided into 5 Parts, the Lobes oval 
and entire, and branching Briſtles ariſing from the 
Glands, Ricinoides Americana ſlapbyſagriæ folio. Tourn. 
Inſt. 656. American Baſtard Ricinus, with a Staveſacre 
Leaf, commonly called Belly-ach Weed in America. 

The 1 Sort here mentioned, is the common Caſ- 
ſada or Caſſava, cultivated for Food in the warm Parts 

of America, where, after the Juice is expreſſed out of 


the Root (which has a poiſonous Quality) it is ground 


into a Kind of Flour, and made up in Cakes or Pud- 
dings, and is eſteemed a wholeſome Food. 
This riſes with a ſhrubby Stalk 6 or 7 Feet high, 
arniſhed with ſmooth Leaves, ſtanding on long Foot 
Stalks alternately ; they are compoſed of 7 Lobes, join- 
ed at their Baſe in one Center, where they are narrow, 
but increaſe in their Breadth till within an Inch arid a 
Half of the Top, where they diminiſh to an acute 
Point ; the 3 Middle Lobes are about 6 Inches long, 
and 2 broad in their broadeſt Part ; the 2 next are about 
an Inch ſhorter, and the two Outſide Lobes are not 
more than 3 Inches long; the middle Lobes are ſinu- 
ated on each Side near the Top, but the two outer are 
entire, The Flowers are produced in Umbels at the 
Top -of the Stalks, theſe are ſome male and others fe- 
male ; they are compoſed of 5 roundiſh Petals which 
ſpread open; the male Flowers have their 10 Stamina 
joined together in. a Column, and the female Flowers 
have a roundiſh Germen with 3 Furrows in the Center, 
ſupporting 3 Styles; 2 are ſeparated at a Diſtance, and 


the third ariſes between them, but is not ſo long; they 


are crowned by ſingle Stigmas. The Germen afterward 
turns to a roundiſh Capſule with 3 Lobes, each having 
a diſtin Cell, containing 1 Seed, 

The ad Sort was diſcovered by Dr. Houſtoun at the 
Havanna, from whence he ſent the Seeds. This riſes 
with an upright Stalk, 10 or 12 Feet high, which is 
firſt green and herbaceous, but afterward becomes lig- 
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neous, ſending out a fe Branches at the Top, garniſh- 
ed with {mooth Leaves compoſed of 5 oval Lobes, 
which end in acute Points; the Edges are alſo indented 
in ſeveral irregular Points, which are acute. The Flow- 
ers are produced in an Umbel at the Extremity of the 
Stalks, they are of an herbaceous white Colour, and 
male and female in the ſame Umbel, as the other Sort 
the Capſule is ſmooth and has 3 Cells, each including a 
ſingle Seed. 

The zd Sort was diſcovered by the late Dr. Houftoun, 
growing naturally in the ſandy Grounds about the Town 
of La Vera Cruz, from whence he ſent the Seeds, 
which ſucceeded in the Chelſea Garden. This hath a 
very thick fleſhy Root, in Shape like the white Spaniſh 
Radiſh ; the Stalk riſes from 1 to 2 Feet high, it is ta- 


per, herbaceous, and branching, and cloſely armed on 
every. Side, with long white Spines, not very ſtiff, 
but pungent and ſtinging ;. the Leaves are divided into 


5 Lobes, the Middle being the longeſt ; the others are 
ſhortened, the 2 next being about an Inch ſhorter, but 
the 2 outer not more than half the Length of the Mid- 
dle; theſe are deeply jagged on both Sides, and waved 
on their Edges; all the Veins of the Leaves are cloſely 
armed with ſtinging Spines, ſo that it is dangerous hand- 
ling them ; for all the intermediate Parts of the Leaves 
have ſmall ſtinging Spines like thoſe of the Nettle, but 
they do not appear ſo viſible. At the End of the 
Branches, the Fiowers are produced in Umbels; they 
are white, and have Empalements cloſely armed with 
the ſame Spines as the Stalks and Leaves: There are 
male and female Flowers in the ſame Umbel, the female 
Flowers are ſucceeded by tricapſular Veſſels, containing 
3 Seeds. i 
The 4th Sort riſes with an herbaceous Stalk about a 
Foot high, dividing into 2 or 3 Branches, garnithed 
with Leaves ſtanding alternate on long Foot Stalks; they 
are compoſed of 3 oblong Lobes ſlightly ſinuated on 
their Edges, ending in acute Points; the whole Plant 
is cloſely armed with long, briſtly, ſtinging Spines. The 
Flowers grow in an Umbel at the End of the Branches; 
they are ſmall, of a dirty white Colour, and are male 
and female in the ſame Umbel : 'The female Flowers 
are ſucceeded by oval Capſules with 3 Lobes, covered 
with the ſame Spines as the Plant; theſe have 3 Cells, 
each containing a ſingle Seed. This Plant is annual. 
The 5th Sort was found growing naturally at Car- 
thagena in New Spain, by the late Mr. Robert Millar, 


who ſent the Seeds to England, which ſucceeded in ſe- 


veral curious Gardens. This hath a thick, ſwelling, 
fleſhy Root, from which ariſes an herbaceous Stalk as 
big as a Man's Thumb, 4 or 5 Feet high, and divided 
into ſeveral Branches; theſe are very cloſely armed 
with long brown Spines ; the Foot Stalks of the Leaves 
are 6 or 7 Inches long, armed with Spines, bu: not ſo 
cloſely, nor are the Spines ſo long as thoſe on the Stalk 
and Branches; the Leaves are deeply cut into 5 Lobes, 


jagged deeply on their Sides, and the Nerves are armed 
with ſtinging Spines; the Flowers are produced in Um- 


bels at the Top of the Branches, ſtanding on long na- 
ked Foot Stalks ; they are of a pure white Colour, and 
are male and female in the ſame Umbel: The male 


Flowers appear firſt, which are compoſed of 5 Petals, 
forming a ſhort Tube at Bottom, and the Stamina ariſe: 


— 
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the Length of the Tube, joined in a Column: The 
Petals ſpread open flat above, and the Stamina fills the 
Mouth of the Tube, ſhutting it up: The female Flow- 
ers are ſmaller, but of the ſame Shape, having no Sta- 
mina, but an oval 3 cornered Germen, which after- 
ward becomes a Capſule with 3 Lobes, each having a 
diſtinct Cell, with 1 Seed incloſed. 

The 6th Sort was diſcovered at La Vera Cruz, 
where it is frequently permitted to grow about the Town 
by Way of Ornament; this riſes with a ſtrong brittle 
igneous Stalk, 10 or 12 Feet high, covered with a gray 
Bark, and divides into many Branches, garniſhed with 
Leaves, divided into Parts like thoſe of the common 
Wolfsbane, but armed with ſmall ſtinging Spines like 
thoſe of the Nettle ; at the End of the Branches come 
out the Flower Stalks, which are 5 or 6 Inches long, 
ſuſtaining an Umbel of white Flowers. The male 
Flowers are of 1 Petal, having a pretty long Tube, di- 
vided at the Top into 5 Segments. The female Flow- 
ers expand in Form of a Roſe, having the Germen in 
the Center, which afterward becomes a globular prickly 
Fruit with 3 Lobes, opening in 3 Cells, each containing 
a ſingle Seed. 

The 7th Sort is now very common in molt of the 
Iſlands in the Meſl-Indies, but was introduced from the 
Continent, firſt into the French Iſlands, and from thence 
it was brought into the Britiſh Iſlands, where it is titled 
French Phyſick Nut, to diſtinguiſh it from the following 
Sort, which is called Phyſick Nut, from its purging 

uality. 

Irn riſes with a ſoft thick Stem 8 or 10 Feet high, 
dividing into ſeveral Branches, covered with a grayiſh 
Bark. The Leaves come out on every Side the Branch- 
es, on ſtrong Foot Stalks, 7 or 8 Inches long; they are 
divided. into 9 or 10 Lobes in Form of a Hand, joined 
at their Baſe; theſe are 75 Inches long, and about 2 
broad, with many jagged Points on their Borders ſtand- 
ing oppoſite. The upper Sides of the Leaves are of a 
lucid green, but their under Side gray, and a little cot- 
tony. The Flowers come out upon long Foot Stalks 
from the End of the Branches, formed into an Umbel, 
in which are male and female Flowers, as in the other 
Species; theſe Umbels are large, and the Flowers be- 
ing of a bright Scarlet, make a fine Appearance, and 
the Leaves being very remarkable for their Beauty, has 
occaſioned the Plant being cultivated for Ornament in 
moſt of the Iſlands of the #e/t-Indies. | 

The 8th Sort grows naturally in all the Iflands of the 
Weft-Indies ; this riſes with a ſtrong Stalk, 12 or 14 
Feet high, which divides into ſeveral Branches; garniſh- 
ed with angular Heart-ſhaped Leaves, which end in acute 
Points. The Flowers come out in Umbels at the End 
of the Branches; they are male and female, of an her- 
baceous Colour, ſo make but little Appearance; the fe- 
male Flowers are ſucceeded by oblong oval Capſules with 
3 Cells, each containing 1 oblong black Seed. 

The Seeds of the 2 laſt Sorts have been uſ:d as 4 
Purgative by the Inhabitants of the WWef-rdies, but 
they operate ſo violently, that they are ſeldom uſed ; 
3 or 4 of theſe Nuts have worked upward and down- 
ward near 40 "Times, on. a Perſon who was ignorant of 
their Effects; but is affirmed that this purgative Qu1- 
lity is contained in a thin F ny lituated in the Center 

4 ; 
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of the Nut, which, if taken out, the Nuts are hatm- 


leſs, and may be eaten with Safety. The, Legves of 


the laſt Sort are uſed in Baths and Fomentations, 


The 9th Sort grows naturally in all the Iſlands. of 


the Weſt-Indics, where it is ſometimes called wild Caſſa- 
da, or Caſſava, and at others Belly-ach Weed; the 


Leaves of this Plant being accounted a good Remedy 


for the dry Belly-ach, This Plant riſes with a ſoft her- 


baceous Stalk, 3 or 4 Feet high, covered with a — 


Bark, and at the Joints has branching briſtly Hairs, 
rifing in ſmall Bunches, not only upon. the principal 
Stalk, but alſo on the Branches, and the Foot 5 

the Leaves. The Stalk divides upward into 2 or 3 
Branches; theſe are garniſhed with Leaves ſtanding on 
very long Foot Stalks ; they are divided into 5 Lobes, 
which are oval, entire, and end in acute Points. The 
Flowers. are produced at the End of the Branches, on 
lender naked Foot Stalks, in ſmall Umbels ; they are 
of a dark purple Colour, having male and female Flow- 
ers in the ſame Umbel; the female Flowers are ſuc- 
ceeded by oblong tricapſular Veſlels, ſmooth, and co- 
vered with a dark Skin, when ripe; in each of the Cells 
is lodged 1 Seed. 

All theſe Plants are Natives of the warm Parts of A- 
merica, ſo are too tender to thrive in the open Air in 


England. The firſt Sort is cultivated in the Veſt- Indie, 
for Food, where it is propagated by cutting the Stalks 


into Lengths of 7 or 8 Inches, which, when planted, 
put out Roots; the Method of doing this having. been 
mentioned in various Books, I ſhall not repeat it here. 
The other Sorts are eaſily propagated by Seeds, which 
ſhould be ſown in a good hot Bed in the Spring, and 
when the Plants are fit to remove, they ſhould be each 
tranſplanted into a ſmall Pot filled with light Earth, and, 
then plunged into a freſh hot Bed of Tanners Bark, 
carefully ſhading them till they have taken freſh Root, 
after which they muſt be treated as other tender Plants 
from hot Countries, admitting freſh Air to them daily, 
in Proportion to the Warmth of the Seaſon; but as, 
many of the Sorts have ſucculent Stalks, ſome of which 


have a milky Juice, they ſhould have little Water given 


them, for they are ſoon N by Wet. 

The 4th Sort is an annual Plant, ſo if the Seeds are 
fown early in the Spring, and the Plants are brought 
forward, they will perfect their Seeds the ſame Year; 
but the other Sorts are perennial, ſo do not flower till 
the ſecond or third Year, therefore the Plants ſhould be 
plunged into the Tan Bed in the Stove, where they 
ſhould conſtantly remain, giving them a large Share of 
Air in warm Weather, but in Winter they muſt be 
tenderly treated, and then muſt have very little Water. 
With this Management the Plants will continue ſeveral 
Years, and produce their Flowers, and frequently per- 
fect their Seeds in England. | 

IBERIS. Dillen. Nov. Gen. 6. Lin. Gen. Pl. 721. 
Thlaſpidium. Taurn. Inſt. R. H. 214. Tab. 101. Sciatica 
Crels. $f $1 

The Cbaradlers are, WT {700 . 413-3149 

The Flower hath an Empalement of 4 oval Leaves, 
which ſpread open, are bollowed and fall away. It bath 
4 unequal Petals, which are oval, obtuſe, and ſpread open ; 
they have oblong erec] Tails, the 2 outer Petals are longer 
than the other. It bath 6 Awl-fbaped erect Stamina, 
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the a on the Sider being ſhorter than the reſt, terminated by 
roundiſh Summit. In the Center of the Tube is ſituated 
a round compreſſed Germen, ſupporting à ſbort ſingle Style, 
crowned by an obtuſe Stigma. The Germen afterward 
becomes a roundiſh compreſſed Veſſel, baving 2 Cells, each 


containing i oval Seed. 
The Species are, 


1. Is ERIS fruteſcens, folits cuneifarmibus obtuſit inte- 
gerrimis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. 330. Shrubby Sciatica Creſs 


with entire, Wedge-ſhaped, blunt Leaves, commonly 
called, The Tree Candy Tuft, Thlaſpidium fruticoſum, 
leucoii falio, ſemperflorens. Tourn. Infl. 214. Shrubby 
Thlaſpidium with a Gilliflower Leaf, always flowering, 

2. IE ERISs fruteſcens foliis linearibus acutis integerrimis. 

Lin. Fort. Cliff. 330. Shrubby Sciatica Creſs with nar- 
row pointed whole Leaves, commonly called, Perennial 
Candy Tuft. Thlaſpi montanum, ſempervirens. C. B. P. 

106. Ever-green Mountain Candy Tuft. 

3-: IxERIS foliis lanceolatis acuminatis, inferioribus ſer- 

ratis, ſuperiaribus integerrimis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. 330. 
Sciatica Creſs with Spear-ſhaped pointed Leaves, the 
under ones being ſawed, but the upper entire, common- 
ly called, Candy Tuft. Thlaſpi Creticum quibuſdam, 
flere rubente & allo. J. B. 2.924. True Cretan Treacle 
Muſtard with a red and white Flower, 

4. IIERIS foliis linearibus ſuperne dilatatis ſerratis. 
Flor. Leyd. 3 30. Sciatica Creſs with narrow Leaves di- 
lated at their Top, and ſawed. Thlaſpi umbellatum Cre- 
ticum, flere albo odero, minus. C. B. P. 106. Small um- 
bellated Treacle Muſtard of Crete with a white ſweet 
Flower. | 

5. IngRIS foliis ſinuatis, caule nude ſimplici. Lin. Hort. 
Cliff. 328. Sciatica Creſs with ſinuated Leaves, and a 
ſingle naked Stalk. Naſturtium petreum. Tab. Ic. 451. 
Rock Cres. | 

6. IBzRIs foliis lanccolatis acutis ſubdentatis, floribus 
racemoſis, Lin. Hort. Up}. 184. Sciatica Creſs with 
acute, Spear-ſhaped, indented Leaves, and Flowers 
growing in Bunches. Thlaſpi arvenſe umbellatum ama- 
rum. J. B. 2. 925. Bitter umbellated Field Treac 
Muſtard. | " 17853 

7. IsERIS foliis ſubrotundis crenatis. Reyen. Lin. Sp. 
Pi. 649. Iberit with roundiſh crenated Leaves. Tbhlaſ- 
pi Alpinum, folio rotundiore carnoſo, flore purpuraſcente. 
Tonrn, Inſt. 212. Alpine Treacle Muſtard with a rounder 
fleſhy Leaf, and a purpliſh Flower. 

8. Inzz is fruteſcens, foliis lincaribus acutit, corymbis 
bemiſpbæricis. Shrubby Sciatica Creſs with narrow acute 
Leaves, and hemiſpherical Bunches of Flowers. Thla- 
[pi Luſitanicum umbellatum, graminesſelio, purpuraſcente 
flore. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 213. Portugal umbellated Trea- 
cle Muſtard with a Graſs Leaf, and a purpliſh Flower. 

The 1ſt Sort here mentioned is a low ſhrubby Plant, 
which ſeldom riſes above a Foot and Half high, 
having many flender. Branches, which ſpread on every 
Side, and fail to the Ground, if not ſupported. Theſc 


Branches are well furniſhed, with Leaves toward their 
Extremity, which continue green all the Year ; and in 
Autumn the Flowers are produced at the End of the 


Shoots, which are white, and grow in an Umbel. Theſe 
Flowers continue long in Beauty, and are ſucceeded by 
others, ſo that the Plants are rarely deſtitute of Flowers 
for near 8 Months, from the End of October to the Be- 

ginning 
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ginning of June, which renders the Plant valuable. 
This Plant is ſomewhat tender, therefore is general- 
ly preſerved in Green-houſes in Winter, where, being 
laced among other low Plants toward the Front of the 
Houſe, it makes an agreeable Variety, as it continues 
flowering all the Winter. But although it is common- 
ly ſo treated, yet in moderate Winters this Plant will 
live in the open Air, if it be planted in a warm Situa- 
tion, and on a dry Soil ; and if, in very hard Froſt, 
they are covered either with Mats, Reeds, Straw, or 
Peas Haulm, they may. be preſerved very well, and 
theſe Plants which grow in the full Ground, will thrive 
better, and produce a greater Number of Flowers than 
thoſe kept in Pots; but the Soil in which theſe are 
planted, ſhould not be over rich, nor too wet, for in 
either of theſe they will grow too vigorous in Summer, 


ſo will be in greater Danger of ſuffering by the Froſt 


in Winter; but when they grow on a gravelly Soil, 
or among Lime Rubbiſh, their Shoots will be ſhort, 
ſtrong, and not ſo replete with Moiſture, fo will better 


reſiſt the Cold. 


This Plant very rarely produces Seeds in England, 


therefore is only propagated by Cuttings, which if plant- 


ed during any of the Summer Months, and ſhaded from 
the Sun, and duly watered, will be rooted in 2 Months, 
and may afterward be either planted in Pots, or into the 
Borders where they are deſigned to ſtand. 

There is a Variety of this with variegatedLeaves, pre- 
ſerved in ſome of the Gardens where Perſons delight in 
theſe ſtriped leaved Plants. This is not ſo hardy as the 

lain Sort, therefore muſt be treated more tenderly in 
Winter; this is alſo increaſed by Cuttings as the other. 

The 2d Sort is a Plant of humbler Growth than the 
firſt ; this ſeldom riſes. more than 6 Inches high, nor 
do the Branches grow woody, but are rather herbace- 


ous; the Leaves of this Plant continue green through 


the Year, and the Flowers are of as long Duration as 


_ thoſe of the firſt Sort, which renders it valuable. This 


rarely produces Sceds in England, but is propagated-· by 


Slips, which, in Summer, eaſily take Root, and the 


Plants may be treated as the firſt Sort. 

The 3d Sort is a low annual Plant, the Seeds of 
which were formerly ſown to make Edgings for Bor- 
ders in the Pleaſure Garden, for which Purpoſe all the 
low annual Flowers are very improper, becauſe they do 
not anſwer the Intent, which is to prevent the Earth of 
the Borders falling into the Walks, which theſe Plants 
never can do; and although they make a pretty Appear- 
ance during their Continuation in flower, which is ſel- 
dom more than a Fortnight or three Weeks, yet after 
their Flowers are paſt, they become very unſightly ; 
therefore all theſe Sorts of Flowets ſhou'd be ſown in 
ſmall Patches in the Borders of the Flower Garden, 
where, if they are properly mixed with other Flowers, 
they will have a very good Effect, and by ſow ing them 
at 3 or 4 different Seaſons, there may be a Succeſſion 
of them continued in flower till Autumn. 

There are 2 different Varieties gf this 3d Sort, one 
with red, and the other hath white Flowers, but the 
white is not common in the Gardens, but the. Seeds of 
the 6th Sort are generally fold for -it, and is ſeldom 
diſtinguiſhed but by thoſe who are ſkilled in Botany; 
this Plant ſeldom riſes more than 5 or 6 Inches high, 
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and if they have Room will branch out on every Side; 
but when they are left too cloſe, they draw each other 
up, and are 'weak; as theſe do not bear tranſplanting 
well, ſo the Seeds ſhould be ſown thin in Patches, and 
when the Plants are grown pretty ſtrong, they ſhould 
be thinned, leaving but 6 or 8 in each Patch to flower, 
and by thus treating them, they will put out Side 
Branches, and flower much ſtronger, and continue lon- 
ger in Beauty than when they are left cloſer together ; 
theſe Plants will require no other Culture but to keep 
them clean from Weeds. 

The 4th Sort ſeldom grows ſo large as the third, and 
the Flowers are much ſmaller, but have an agreeable 
Odour. It grows naturally in Helvetia, and is preſerv- 
ed in Botanick Gardens for Variety. It is annual, and 
requires the ſame Treatment as the third. 

The 5th Sort grows on ſandy. and rocky Places in ſe- 
veral Parts of England, fo is rarely admitted into Gar- 
dens. The Leaves of this are ſmall, and cut to the 
Mid-rib into many Jags ; theſe ſpread on the Ground, 
and between them ariſes a naked Foot Stalk, 2 or 3 
Inches long, ſuſtaining ſmall Umbels of white Flow- 
ers. This is an annual Plant, whoſe Seeds ſhould re- 
main, and require no other Care but to keep them clean 
from Weeds. b 

The 6th Sort is very like the 3d, but differs in the 
Shape of the Leaves. The Flowers are white, ſo may 
be ſown to make a Variety with the red. It requires 
the ſame Treatment. | 

The 7th Sort grows naturally on the Alps, from 
whence it was ſent me; this is a perennial Plant, which 
roots pretty deep in the Ground. The lower Leaves 
which riſe from the Root, are round, fleſhy, and cre- 
nated on their Edges. The. Stalk riſes 4 or 5 Inches 
high, and is garniſhed with ſmall oblong Leaves, which 
half embrace the Stalks with their Baſe. The Flowers 
terminate the Stalk in a round compact Umbel; they 
are of a purple Colour, and appear in June, but are 
ſeldom ſucceeded by Seeds in England. 

It is propagated by Seeds, which ſhouid be ſown on 
a ſhady Border in Autumn, and when the Plants are 
ſtrong enough to remove, they ſhould be tranſplanted 
on a thady Border, where they are deſigned to remain, 
and will require no other Care but to keep them clean 
from Weeds. 

The 8ch Sort grows naturally in Spain and Portugal ; 
this bath a great Reſemblance of the 2d, but the Stalks 


do not ſpread fo much; they grow erect, about 7 or 8 


Inches high, are ligneous and perennial. The Leaves 
are very narrow, and ſeldom more than an Inch long, 
ſtanding thinly on the Stalk, having no Fcot Stalks. 
The Flowers grow in hemiſpherical Umbels on the 
'Top of the Stalks, Noon of a purple Colour. It 
flowers in May and June, but ſeldom produces good 
Seeds here. 

This Sort may be propagated by Cuttings, which 
ſhould be treated as the firit Sort, and ſome of the Plants 
may be planted on à warm Border in a dry Soil, where 
they will endure the Cold of our ordinary Winters very 
well, but it will be proper to have 2 or 3 Plants in 
Pots, which may be ſheltered under a Frame in Win- 
ter, to preſerve the Kind, if, by ſevere Froſt, thoſe in 


the open Air ſhould be deſtroyed, | 
4K 2 IBISCUS. - 


ILE 


TBISCUS. See Hibiſcus, * \ 

ICACO. Se Chryſobalanus. | 
JET D'EAU is a French Word, which ſignifies a 
Fountain that caſts up Water to any conſiderable Height. 

Theſe Spouts of Water are ſome of the greateſt 
Beauties of the /talian Gardens, and are certainly better 
adapted for Gardens in thoſe warm Countries, than they 
are for our Climate, becauſe, in the great Heats of 
Summer, the Sight of theſe Water Spouts is cooling 
and refreſhing to the Imagination, and they certainly add 
a real Coolneſs to the Air; but in cold Countries they 
cool the Air too much, therefore ſhould not be erected; 
or if they are, they ſhould be placed at ſuch Diſtances 
from the Habitation, that the Damp may no Ways af- 
fect it. 

ILEX. Lin, Gen. Pl. 158. Aquifolium. Tourn. Inſt. 
R. H. 600. Tab. 371. The Holly Tree; in French, 
Foux. *; | 
The Character are, 

They bade male, female, and bermaphrodite Flowers on 
different Plants, and often on the ſame Tree. The male 
Flowers bave a ſmall permanent Empalement of 1 Leaf, 
indented in 4 Parts; they bave but 1 Petal, cut into 4 
Segments almoſt to the Bottom; they have 4 Awl-ſbaped 
Stamina, ſhorter than the Petal, and terminated by ſmall 
Summits. The female Flowers bave their Empalements and 

: Petals the ſame as the male, but have no Stamina; in their 
Center is placed the roundiſh Germen, having 4 obtuſe 
Stigmas ſitting en it. The Germen becomes a roundiſh Ber- 
ry with 4 Cells, each containing a ſingle hard Seed. 

The Species are, ; 

1. ILE foliits oblongo-ovatis, undulatis, ſpinis acutis, 
- Holly Tree with oblong oval Leaves which are waved, 
and have acute Spines. Ilex aculeata baccifera. C. B. P. 
425. Prickly Berry- bearing Ilex; and the Aquifolium 
froe agrifolium vulgè. J. B. 114. The common Holly. 
2. Ir.ex foliis ovatis, undulgtis, marginibus aculeatis, 
paginis ſupernè ſpinoſis. Holly with oval waved Leaves, 
whoſe Borders are armed with ſtrong Thorns, and their 
upper Surface prickly. Aguifolium ecbinatd falii ſuper- 
fcie. Cornut. Canad. 180. Holly Tree whoſe upper 
Surface of the Leaves is prickly, commonly called 
Hedge hog Holly. . | 

3. ILExX foliis ovato-lanceslatis ſerratis. Hort. Cliff. 40. 
Holly with oval, Spear-ſhaped, ſawed Leaves. Aquife- 
lium Carolinienſe, foliis dentatis, baccis rubris. Cateſb. Ca- 
rol. 1. p. 31. Carolina Holly with indented Leaves and 
red Berries, commonly called Daboon Holly. 

There are ſeveral Varieties of the common Holly with 
variegated Leaves, propagated by the Nurſery Garde- 
ners for Sale, and ſome Years paſt were in very great 
Efteem, but at preſent are but little regarded, the old 
Taſte of filling Gardens with fhorn Ever-greens being 
pretty well aboliſhed ; however, in the Diſpoſition of 
 Clumps or other Plantations of ever-green Trees and 
Shrabs, a few of the moſt lively Colours may be ad- 
mitted, which will have a gocd Effect in the Winter 
Seaſon, if properly diſpoſed. As the different Variega- 
tions of the Leaves of Hollies, are by the Nurſery Gar- 
deners diſtinguiſhed by different Titles, I ſhall mention 
the moſt beautiful of them, by the Names they are 

enerally known. 


Painted Lady Helly, Britiſh Holly, Bradley' be Nei- 


ILE 


, Phyllis, er Cream Holly, Milkmaid Holly, Pritchet' 


Holly, Gold-edged Hedge-bog Helly, Cheyney*s Helly, 
tory of the Me Holly, Broaderick's Holly, Partridge”s 
Helly, Herefordſhire white Holly, Blind's Cream Helly, 
— e Helly, Eales's Holly, Silver-edged Hedge-bog 
olly. 

All theſe Varieties are propagated, by budding or 
grafting them on Stocks of the common green Holly : 
There is alſo a Variety of the common Holly with 
ſmooth Leaves, but this is frequently found intermixed 


with the prickly leaved on the ſame Tree, and often on 


the ſame Branch, there are both Sorts of Leaves. 
The common Holly grows naturally in Woods and 
Foreſts in many Parts of England, where it riſes from 
20 to 30 Feet high, and ſometimes more, but their or- 
dinary Height is not above 25 Feet : The Stem by Age 
becomes large, and is covered with a grayiſh ſmooth 
Bark; and thoſe Trees which are not lopped or browz- 


ed by Cattle, are commonly furniſhed with Branches 


the greateſt Part of their Length, ſo form a Sort of 
Cone; the Branches are garniſhed with oblong oval 
Leaves about 3 Inches long, and one and a Half broad, 
of a lucid green on their upper Surface, but pale on 
their under, having a ſtrong Mid-rib. The Edges are 
indented and waved, with ſharp Thorns terminating each 
of the Points, ſo that fome of the Thorns are raiſed 
upward and others are bent. downward, and being very 
ſtiff, renders them troubleſome th handle. The Leaves 
are placed alternate on every Side of the Branches, and 
from the Baſe of their Foot Stalks come out the Flow- 
ers in Cluſters, ſtanding on very ſhort Foot Stalks ; 
each of- theſe ſuſtain 5 or 6 or more Flowers. In ſome 
Plants I have obſerved the Flowers were wholly male, 
and produced no Berries; in others I have obſerved fe- 
male and hermapdrodite Flowers, but upon ſome large 
old Trees growing in Windſgr Foreſt, I have obſerved 
all three upon the ſame Trees. The Flowers are of a 
dirty white, and appear in May; theſe are ſucceeded by 
roundiſh Berries, which turn to a beautiful red about 
Michaelmas, but continue on the T'rees if they are not 
deſtroyed, till after Chriſimas, before they fall away. 
The 2d Sort grows naturally in Canada, from whence 
it was brought to Europe. The Leaves of this Sort 
are not ſo long as thoſe of the common Holly, and 
their Edges are armed with ſtronger Thorns ſtanding 
cloſer together ; the upper Surface of the Leaves is ſet 
very ctole with ſhort Prickles, from whence the Gar- 
deners have given it the Title of Hedge-hog Holly. 
This Sort is uſually propagated in the Nurſeries, by 
budding or grafting it upon the common Holly, but E 
have raiſed it from the 2 and found the Plants to 
be the ſame as thoſe from whence the Seeds were taken, 
ſo make no Doubt of its being a diſtin Species. 
There are 2 Varietigs of this with variegated Leaves, 
1 of which is yellow, and the other white, There is 
alſo a Variety of the common Holly with yellow Ber- 
ries, which is alſo accidental, and is generally found on 
thoſe Plants which have variegated Leaves, and but ſel- 
dom on plain Hollies. as 
The common Holly is a very beautiful Tree in Win- 
ter, therefore deſerves a Place in all Plantations of ever- 
green Trees and Shrubs, where its ſhining Leaves and 


red Berries make a fine Variety; and if a few of the beſt 


Varie- 
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variegated Kinds are properly intermixed, they will en- 
liven the Scene. The Holly was alſo formerly planted 
for Hedges, and is a very proper Plant for that Purpoſe, 
but then it ſhould not be clipped with Shears, becauſe 
when the Leaves are cut through their Middle, they are 
rendered unſightly, ſo they ſhould be cut with a Knife 
cloſe to the Leaf; and although in this Method they 
are not ſhorn ſo even as with Shears, yet they will have 


a much better Appearance, and may be made as cloſe _ 


and ſecure as by the other Method generally practiſed. 
The Holly is propagated by Seeds, which never come 
up the firſt Year but lie in the Ground as the Haws 
do ; therefore the Berries ſhould be buried in .the 
Ground one Year, and then taken up and ſown upon a 
Bed expoſed only to a Morning Sun; the following Spring 
the Plants will appear, which muſt be kept clean from 
Weeds ; and if the Spring ſhonld prove dry, it will be 
of great Service to the Plants, if they are watered once 
a Week ; but they muſt not have it oftener, nor in too 
great Quantity, for too much Moiſture is very injurious 


to theſe Plants when young. 


In this Seed Bed the Plants may remain 2 Years, and 
then ſhould be tranſplanted in the Autumn, into Beds at 
about 6 Inches aſunder, where they may ſtand 2 Years 
longer ; during which Time they muſt be conſtantly 
kept clean from Weeds, aid if the Plants have thriven 
well, they will be ſtrong enough to tranſplant, where 
they are deſigned to remain; for when they are tranſ- 
planted at that Age, there will be leſs Danger of their 
failing, and they will grow to a larger Size, than thoſe 
which are removed when they are much larger ; but if 
the Ground is not ready to receive them at that Time, 
they ſhould be tranſplanted into a Nurſery in Rows at 2 
Feet Diſtance, and 1 Foot aſunder in the Rows, in which 
Place the Plants may remain 2 Years longer; and if 
they are deſigned to be grafted or budded with any of 
the variegated Kinds, that ſhou!d be performed after 
the Plants have grown one Year in this Nurſery ; but 
the Plants ſo budded or grafted, ſhould continue 2 Years 
after in the Nurſery, that they may make good Shoots 
before they are removed ; though the plain ones ſhould 
not ſtand longer than 2 Years in the Nurſery, becauſe 
when they are older they do not tranſplant ſo well. The 
beſt Time for removing Hollies is in the Autumn, eſpe- 
cially in dry Land, but where the Soil is cold or moiſt, 
they may be tranſplanted with great Safety in the Spring; 
if the Plants are not too old, or have ſtood long unre- 
moved, ſor if they have it is great Odds of their dying 
when removed. | 

The Daboon Holly grows naturally in Carolina, from 
whence the Seeds were ſent by the late Mr. Mark Cateſty, 
who found the Trees growing on a Swamp at a Diſtance 
from Charles Town, but it hath ſince been diſcovered in 
ſome other Countries in North America, This riſes 
with an upright branching Stem to the Height of 18 or 
20 Feet; the Bark of the old Stems is of a brown Co- 
lour, but that of the Branches or younger Stalks is green 
and ſmooth, garniſhed with Spear-ſhaped Leaves, more 
than 4 Inches long, and 1 and a Quarter broad in the 
broadeſt Part, of 4 light green and thick Conſiſtence; 
the upper Part of the Leaves are ſawed on their Edges, 


each Serrature ending in a ſmall ſharp Spine; they ſtand 


alternately on every Side the Brarches, on very ſhort 
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Foot Stalks, The Flowers come out in thick Cluſters 
from the Side of the Stalks, they are white, and ſhaped 
like thoſe of the common Holly, but ſmaller ; theſe are 
ſucceeded by ſmall roundiſh red Berries in its native 
Country, which make a fine Appearance in Winter, 
but they have not as yet produced Fruit in England, fo 
far as I can learn. | 

Dr. Linnæus ſuppoſes this Plant and the ever-green 


Caſſine to be the ſame, but they are undoubtedly diſtinc 


Plants : He may probably have been led into this Miſtake, 
by receiving Seeds of both Sorts mixed together from 

merica, which I have more than once done ; but who- 
ever ſees the 2 Plants growing, cannot doubt of their 
being different. 

This Sort is tender while young, ſo requires Protec- 
tion in the Winter till the Plants are grown ftrong and 
woody, when they may be planted in the full Ground 
in a warm Situation, where they will endure the Cold 
of our ordinary Winters pretty well; but in ſevere Froſt 
2 ſhould be protected, otherwiſe the Cold will deſtroy 
them. 

This is propagated from Seeds, as the common Sort; 
the Seeds of it will lie as long in the Ground, fo the Ber- 
ries ſhould be buried in the Ground a Year, and then 
taken up and ſown in Pots filled with light Farth, and 
placed under a Frame in Winter ; in the Spring the Pots 
ſhould be plunged into a hot Bed, which will bring up 
the Plants; theſe muſt be preſerved in Pots while young, 
and ſheltered in Winter under a common Frame till they 
have obtained Strength, when they may be turned out 
of the Pots and planted in the full Ground, in a warm 
Situation, 

From the Bark of the common Holly is made the Bird 
Lime, and the Wood is made into Hones for fetting Ra- 
zors. The Wood is very white, and takes a fine Poliſh, 
ſos _ proper for ſeveral Kinds of Furniture. I have 
ſeen a Floor of a Room laid in Compartments with Holly 
and Mahogony, which had a very pretty Effect. 

IMPATIENS. Rivin. Ord. 4. Lin. Gen. PI. $99, 
Balſamina. Teurn. Infl, R. H. 418. Tab. 235. Female 
Balſamine; in French, Bal/amine. 

The Characters are, 

The Flower has a 2 leaved ſmall Empalement, coloured 
and placed on the Side of the Petals. It bath 5 Petals 
which are unequal, and ſhaped like a Lip Flower ; the Pe- 
tals are roundiſh, the upper is eref, ſlightly cut at the 
Point into 3 Parts, where it is ſbarp pointed, forming the 


upper Lip; the 2 lower Petals are broad, obtuſe, irregular, 


and reflexed, theſe conſtitute the lower Lip; the interme- 
diate Pair are alike, and are placed oppoſite, joining at 
their Baſe. It hath a Nefiarium in the Bottom of the 
Flower, ſbaped like a Hood or Cowl, which is oblique to 
the Meuth riſing en the Outfide, whoſe Baſe ends in a Tail 
or Spur. It bath 5 ſbort Stamina narrow toward their 
Baſe and incurved, terminated ly Summits which join at 
the Top round the Stamina, but divided at their Baſe. In 


. the Bottom is fituated an wval ſbarp painted Germen, having 


no Style, but a ſingle Stigma Porter than the Summits. 
The Germen becomes a Capſule with 1 Cell, opening with 
an Elaſticity in 5 Valves which twiſt ſpirally, and contain 
ſeveral roundifh Seeds fixed ta a Column. 
The Species are, 
1. IMPATIENS prdunculis multifloris ſolitariis, foliix 
\ v. 
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ovatis, geniculis caulinis tumentibus. Fler. Suec. 722. Im- 
patiens with Foot Stalks ſuſtaining many ſingle Flowers, 
oval Leaves, and Stalks having ſwelling Joints. Balſa- 
mina lutea, ſive, Noli me tangere. C. B. P. 306. Yel- 
low Balſamine, or, Touch me not. 

2. ImpaTIENS pedunculis unifloris aggregatit, foliis 
' Ianceslatis, neftariis flare brevioribus. Hort. Upſ. 276. 

Impatiens with Foot Stalks ſuſtaining ſingle Flowers, 
which ariſe in Cluſters, Spear-ſhaped Leaves, and Nec- 
taria ſhorter than the Flower. Balſamina fœmina. C. B. 
P. 306, The female Balſamine. ö : 
3. IurAriE&s prdunculis trifloris ſolitariis, folits an- 
a e pane Flor. Zeyl. 315. Impatiens with 3 
F owers on a Foot Stalk, and narrow Spear-ſhaped 
Leaves. Balſamina erefla ſ. fœmina, Perſice angufto 
folio Zeylanica. Herm. Par. Bat. 105. Upright or fe- 
male Balſamine of Ceylan, with a narrow Peach Leaf. 

There are ſeveral other Species of this Genus, which 
grow naturally in India, that are Plants of little Beauty, 
ſo have not been introduced into the Engliſh Gardens; 
the Sorts here mentioned, are all I have yet ſeen grow- 
ing here, 

The iſt Sort grows naturally in ſeveral Parts of W:/?- 
mareland and Yorkſbire, but is frequently introduced into 
Gardens by Way of Curioſity. It is an annual Plant, 
which riſes about a Foot high, with an upright ſuccu- 
lent Stalk whoſe Joints are ſwollen ; it is garniſhed with 
oval ſmooth Leaves, which ſtand alternate on every Side 
the Stalk. The Flowers come out from the Wings of 
the Stalks, upon long ſlender Foot Stalks, which branch 
into ſeveral other ſmaller, each ſuſtaining 1 yellow Flower, 
compoſed of 5 Petals, which in Front are ſhaped like the 
Lip or grinning Flowers, but at their Baſe have a long 
Tail like the Flowers of Indian Creſs ; theſe are ſuc- 
ceeded by taper Pods, which, when ripe, burſt open 
upon being touched, and twiſt ſpirally like a Screw, caſt- 
Ing out the Seeds with great Elaſticity. If the Seeds of 
this Plant are permitted io ſcatter, they generally ſuc- 
ceed better than when ſown ; for unleſs they are ſown in 
the Autumn ſoon after they are ripe, they very rarely 
grow. 'The Plants require no Care but to keep them 
clean from Weeds, and thin them where too cloſe. It 
flowers in June, and the Seeds ripen about a Month or 5 
Weeks after; this delights in a ſhady Situation and a 
moiſt Soil. 

The 2d Sort is the female Balſamine, of which there 
are ſeveral Varieties ; the common Sort has been long 
an Inhabitant in the Eng/;/þ Gardens, of this there is the 
white, the red, and ſtriped flowered, and likewiſe the 
ſingle and double lowering, Theſe Sorts are ſo hardy 
as to riſe in the full Ground, and where the Seeds ſcatter, 
the Plants will come up the following Spring, but theſe 
do not come to flower ſo early as thoſe raiſed upon a 
hot Bed; however, they generally are ſtronger Plants, 
and continue much longer in. the Autumn in flower than 
the others, ſo are an Ornament to the Garden, when 
there is a greater Scarcity of Flowers. 

This Sort riſes a Foot and a Half high, dividing into 
many ſucculent Branches, garniſhed with long, Spear- 
ſhaped, ſawed Leaves. The Flowers come out from 
the Joints of the Stalks, on ſlender Foot Stalks about an 
Inch long, each ſuſtaining a ſingle Flower; but there 
are 2, 3, or 4 of theſe Foot Stalks ariſing ſrom the ſame 
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Joint The Flowers are compoſed of 5 large unequal 
etals, ſhaped like thoſe of the former Sort, but larger, 
and ſpread open much wider ; there are white, purple, 
and red of this Sort, as alſo ſingle and double Flowers. 


If the Seeds of theſe are ſown on a moderate hot Bed in 


the Spring, the Plants will flower in — but thoſe 
ſown in the full Ground, will not flower before the 
Middle of Fuly, and theſe will continue flowering till 
the Froſt puts a Stop to them in the Autumn. 

There are 2 other Varieties of this, if not diſtinct Spe- 
cies; one of them grows naturally in the Faſt, and the 
other in the Weft-Indies; that which comes from the 
Eaſt-Indies, by the Title of Immortal Eagle Flower, is 
a moſt beautiful Plant ; the Flowers are double the Size 
of thoſe of the common Sort, and very double; they 
are ſcarlet and white variegated, and purple and white in 
others; and the Plants producing many 1 {owers, render 
them very valuable, and if the Seeds of the ſe are carefully 
ſaved, the Kinds may always be preſerved; but I have 
raiſed ſome Plants from foreign Seeds, whoſe Flowers 
were ſo very double as to loſe their male Parts, ſo did 
not produce any Seeds. 

The Seeds of theſe Plants ſhould be ſown on a mode- 
rate hot Bed in the Spring, and when the Plants are come 
up about an Inch high, they ſhould be tranſplanted on 
another moderate hot Bed at about 4 Inches Diſtance, 
obſerving to ſhade them from the Sun till they have 
taken new Root ; after which they ſhould have a large 
Share of free Air admitted to them, at all Times when 
the Weather is favourable, to prevent their drawing up 
tall and weak : They will require to be often refreſhed 
with Water, but it ſhould not be given to them in too 
great Plenty, for as their Stems are very ſucculent, they 
are apt to rot with much Moiſture. When the Plants 
are grown ſo large as to touch each other, they ſhould 
be carefully taken up with Balls of Earth to their Roots, 
and each planted into a ſeparate Pot filled with light rich 
Earth, and plunged into a very moderate hot Bed with 

a decp Frame, to admit the Plants to grow, ſhading them 
from the Sun until they have taken freſh Root; then 
they ſhould have a large Share of Air admitted to them 
every Day, and by Degrees hardened, ſo as to bear the 
open Air, into which Part of the Plants may be removed 
in July, placing them in a warm ſheltered Situation, 
where, if the Seaſon proves favourable, they will flower 


and make a fine Appearance; but it will be proper to 


keep Part of the Plants either in a Glaſs Caſe or a deep 

Frame, inorder to get good Seeds, becauſe thoſe in the 

open Air will not ripen their Seeds unleſs the Summer 

proves very warm ; and the Plants in Shelter muſt have 

a good Share of free Air every Day, otherwiſe they will 
grow pale and ſickly ; nor ſhould they have too much of 
the Sun in the M ddle of the Day, in very hot Weather, 
for that occaſions their Leaves hanging and their re- 
quiring Water, which is often very hurtful ; therefore 
if the Glaſſes are ſhaded in the Middle of the Day for 
three or four Hours, the Plants will thrive better, and 
continue longer in Beauty than when they are expoſed 
to the great Heat, "Thoſe who are curious to preſerve 
theſe Plants in Perfection, pull off all the ſingle and 
Plain coloured Flowers from the Plants which they pre- 
ſerve for Seeds, leaving only thoſe Flowers which are 
double and of good Colours ; where this, is careful 
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done, they may be continued without the leaſt Degene- 
racy conſtantly, 

The Sort which grows in the Wef-Indies, is there 
called Cockſpur. This hath ſingle Flowers as large as 
the laſt mentioned Sort, but I never ſaw any of them 
more than halt double, and only with white and red 
Stripes : The Plants are apt to grow to a very large 
Size before they produce any Flowers, ſo that it is late 
in the Autumn before they begin to flower, and ſome- 
times in bad Seaſons they will ſcarce have any Flowers, 
and but rarely ripen their Seeds here, ſo that few Per- 
ſons care to cultivate this Sort, eſpecially if they can 
have the other. 

The third Sort here mentioned grows naturally in 
Ceylon, and in many Parts of India; this hath very nar- 
row Spear-ſhaped Leaves, ſawed on their Edges; the 
Foot Stalks ſuſtain each 3 Flowers, ſmaller than thoſe of 
the common Sort, ſo are not worthy of a Place in Gar- 


dens, except for Variety. This is a tender Plant, and 


requires the ſame Treatment as the Immortal Eagle 
Flower, 

IMPERATORIA. Lin. Gen. Pl. 321. Tourn. Inſt. 
N. H. 316. Tab. 168. Maſterwort ; in French, Impera- 
taire, 

The Charafers are, 

It bath an umbellated Flower ; the principal Umbel is 
plain, and compoſed of many ſmaller ; the principal Umbel 
has no Involucrum, but the ſmall ones have, which are com- 
poſed of many narrow Leaves, almoſt as long as the Umbel. 

be principal Umbel is uniform ; the Flowers have 5 Heart- 
ſhaped Petals, equal and inflexed. They bave 5 hairy Sta- 
mina, terminatcd by roundiſh Summits. The Germen is 
ſituated under the Petals, ſupporting 2 reflexed Styles, 
crowned by obtuſe Stigmas, The Germen becomes a roundifh 
compreſſed Fruit divided in 2 Parts, containing 2 oval bor- 
dered Seeds. A 

We have but one Species of this Genus, viz. 

ImPERATORIA. Hort, Cliff. 103, Maſterwort. This 
is the Imperatoria major. C. B. P. 156. Greater Maſter- 
wort, and the Aftrantia of Dedoneus. Pempt. 320. Ma- 
ſterwort, or falſe Pellitory of Spain. 

This Plant grows naturally on the 4u/frian and Styrian 
Alps, and upon other mountainous Places in /taly; the 
Root is as thick as a Man's Thumb, running obliquely 
in the Ground; it is fleſhy, aromatick, and has a ſtrong 
acrid Taſte, biting the Tongue and Mouth like Pellitory 
of Spain ; the Leaves ariſe immediately from the Root, 
they have Foot Stalks 7 or 8 Inches long, dividing into 
po ſhort ones at the Top, each ſuſtaining a trilobate 

eaf, indented on the Border ; the Foot Stalks are deeply 
channelled, and when broken emit a rank Odour. The 
Flower Stalks riſe about 2 Feet high, and divide into 2 
or 3 Branches, each being terminated by a pretty large 
Umbel of white Flowers, whoſe Petals are ſplit ; theſe 
are ſucceeded by oval compreſſed Seeds, ſomewhat like 
thoſe of Dill, but larger. It flowers in June, and the 
Seeds ripen in Auguſf. 

This Plant is cultivated in Gardens to ſupply the Mar- 
kets. It may be propagated cither by Seeds, or parting 
the Roots; if you would propagate it by Sceds, they 
ſhould be ſown in Autumn ſoon after they are ripe, on 
a Bed or Border, in a ſhady Situation; obſerving not to 
ſow the Seeds too thick, nor ſhould they be covered too 
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deep. In the Spring the Plants will appear, when they 
ſhould be carefully weeded; and if the Seaſon ſhould 
prove very dry, they ſhould be now and then refreſhed 
with Water, which will greatly promote their Growth, 
Toward the Beginning of May, if you find the Plants 
come up too cloſe together, you ſhould prepare a moiſt 
ſhady Border (and thin the Plants carefully, leaving them 
about 6 Inches aſunder ;) and plant thoſe which you draw 
up, into the Border about the ſame Diſtance apart every 
Way, being careful to water them duly, if the Seaſon 
ſhould prove dry, until they have taken Root ; after 
which Time, theſe Plants (as alſo thoſe remaining in the 
Seed Beds) will require no other Culture but to keep 
them clear from Weeds; which may be eaſily effected, 
by hoeing the Ground between the Plants now and then 
in dry Weather, which will deſtroy the Weeds, and by 
ſtirring the Ground, be of great Service to the Plants. 
The following Autumn theſe Plants' ſhould be tranſ- 
planted where they are to remain, which ſhould be in a 
rich moiſt Soil, and ſhady Situation where they will 
thrive much better than if too much expoſed to the Sun, 
or in a dry Soil, for they delight in Shade and Moiſture ; 
ſo that where theſe are wanting, the Plants will require 
a conſtant Supply of Water in dry Weather, otherwiſe 
they will thrive but lowly. The Diſtance which theſe 
Plants ſhould be placed, muſt not be leſs than 2 Feet 
every Way, for where they like their Situation, they 
will fared and increaſe much. When theſe Plants are- 
rooted, they will require no other Culture, but to keep 
them clear from Weeds; and in the Spring before they 


ſhoot, the Ground ſhould be every Year gently dug be- 


tween the Plants; in doing which, great Care ſhould be 
had, not to cut or bruiſe their Roots. "Theſe Plants, 
with this Management, will continue ſeveral Years, and 


produce Seeds in Plenty. 
If you would propagate theſe Plants by Offsets, their 


Roots ſhould be parted at Michaelmas, and planted in a 


ſhady Situation, at the ſame Diſtance as the ſeedling 


Plants, obſerving to water them until they have taken 


Root, after which Time they muſt be managed as the: 
Seedlings. 
The Roots of this Plant are uſed in Medicine, and are 
reatly recommended for their Virtue in contagious: 
Ditlompore or the Bites of venomous Creatures ; they 
are alexipharmick and ſudorifick, by ſome they are re- 
commended for Cholicks and Aſthmas, for the Cramp,, 
and all cold Diſeaſes of the Nerves. 

INARCHING is a Method of grafting, commonly 
called grafting by Approach. This Method of grafting; 
is uſed, when the Stock you intend to graft on, and the 
Tree from which you would take the Graft, ſtand ſo 
near (or can be brought ſo near) that they may be joincd! 
together. The Method of performing it is as follows: 
Take the Branch you would inarch, and having fitted it 
to that Part of the Stock. where you intend to join it,, 
pare away the Rind and Wood on one Side about 3 
Inches in Length. After the ſame Manner cut the Stock 
or Branch in the Place where the Gratt is to be united,, 


ſo that the Rind of both may join equally together, that 


the Sap may meet ; then cut alittle "Tongue upwards in 
the Graft, and make a Notch in the Stock to admit it; 
ſo that when they are joined,. the Tongue will prevent 


their flipping, and the Graft will more cloſely _ 
wit 
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with the Stock. Having thus placed them exactly to- 


gether, you muſt tie them with ſome Baſs, or other ſoft 
Tying; then cover the Place with grafting Clay, to 


yum the Air from entering to dry the Wound, or the 


Vet from getting in to rot the Stock : You ſhould alſo 
fix a Stake into the Ground to which that Part of the 
Stock, as alſo the Graft, ſhould be faſtened, to prevent 
the Wind from breaking them aſunder, which is often 
the Caſe when this Precaution is not obſerved. 

In this Manner they are to remain about 4 Months, 
in which Time they will be ſufficiently united, and the 
Graft may then be cut from the Mother Tree, obſerv- 
ing to ſlope it off cloſe to the Stock; and if at this Time 
you cover the joined Parts with freſh grafting Clay, it 
will be of great Service to the Graft. 

This Operation is always performed in April or May, 


that the Graft may unite with the Stock before the ſuc- 
- ceeding | Winter, and is commonly practiſed upon 


Oranges, Myrtles, Jaſmines, Walnuts, Firs, Pines, and 
ſeveral other Trees, which will not ſucceed by common 
graſting or budding. But although I have mentioned 
Orange Trees among the reſt, yet I would by no Means 
adviſe this Practice where the Trees are deſigned to grow 
large, which, in this Method, they rarely ever will do; 
and it is chiefly practiſed upon thoſe I rees only as a Cu- 
riofity, to have a young Plant with Fruit upon it, in a 
Year or two from Seed, by inarching a bearing Branch 
into a young Stock, whereby it is effected, yet theſe 
Plants are ſeldom long lived. | | 

INDIGO. See Anil. 

ING A. Plum. Nov. Gen. 13. Tab. 19. Mimeſa. Lin. 
Gen. Pl. 507. 

This is the American Name of the Plant, for which 

we have no Engliſb one. f 
The Cbaradlers are, 

The Fiower has a permanent Empalement of 1 Leaf, 
tubulous, and divided into 5 Parts at the Top. It bath 1 
Petal, is Funnel-ſhaped, and cut into 5 Segments at the 
Brim, where it is fringed, out of which ariſe a great Num- 
ber of Stamina, 3 Times the Length of the Tube, termi- 
nated by ſmall roundiſh Summits, At the Bottom of the 
Tube ts faced an oblong Germen, ſupporting a long ſlen- 
der Style, crowned by a roundiſh Stigma; the Germen of 
terward becomes a fleſby Ped, including ſeveral irregular 
Seeds. 

The Species are, 

1. IxGa foliis pinnatis, petiolo articulato marginato, 
leguminibus latis carnaſis & undulatis. Inga with winged 
Leaves, whoſe Foot Stalk is bordered and on, and 
broad, fleſhy, waved Pods. Inga flore albo fimbriato, 


fruflu dulki. Plum. Nov. Gen. 13. Inga with a white 


fringed Flower, and a ſweet Fruit, 

2. IxGa foliis pinnatis, petialo articulato marginato le- 
guminibus tenuiſſimis lanugineſis. Inga with winged 
Leaves, whoſe Foot Stalk is jointed and bordered; and 
very narrow woolly Pods. 3 

The iſt Sort grows naturally on the North Side of the 
Iſland of Jamaica, and on the Spaniſh Main. This riſes 
with a woody Stalk 15 or 16 Feet high, covered with a 
white Bark, fending out many crooked irregular Branches 
which hang to the Ground ; theſe are garniſhed with 
winged Leaves, compoſed of 3 or 4 Pair of oblong oval 
Lobes, placed oppoſite on a Mid-rib, which has a Bor- 
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der or Wing on each Side between the Lobes ; they are 
covered with a browniſh Down on their under Side, but 
are of a lucid green on their upper Side. The Flowers 


come out in Spikes toward the Eqd of the Branches, 


each ſtanding in a diſtin Fmpalement, which is tubu- 
lous, and divided into 5 Segments ai the Top, having a 
great Number of very long purple Stamina, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by long fleſhy Pods 3 Quarters of an Inch broad, 
filled with a ſweet Pulp, in which the Seeds are lodged; 
this Pulp is frequently eaten by the Negroes. 


The ad Sort grows plentifully at La Vera Cruz, from 


whence the late Dr. Houftoun ſent it to Europe. This 
ſeldom riſes more than 8 or 10 Feet high, the Branches 
are covered with a brown Down, as are the under Side 
of the Leaves; the Lobes are not ſo obtuſe as thoſe of 
the other Sort. The Flowers come out from the Wings 
of the Branches in ſmall Spikes; they are of a purpliſh 
Colour within, but of an herbaceous Colour without, 
with long purple Stamina, and are ſucceeded by long nar- 
row downy Pods, containing ſeveral irregular Seeds. 
Theſe Plants are preſerved by thoſe Perſons who are 
curious in collecting exotick Plants; they are propagated 
by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown early in the Spring, in 


Pots filled with light rich Earth, and plunged into a hot 


Bed of Tanners Bark. When the-Plants are come up 2 
Inches high, they ſhould be carefully tranſplanted into 
ſeparate Pots filled with light rich Earth, and then 
plunged into the hot Bed again, being careful to ſhade 
them from the Sun until they have taken new Root, after 
which Time. they muſt be gently watered; and in hot 


Weather the Glaſſes of the hot Bed ſhould be raiſed 


every Day, to admit freſh Air to the Plants, to prevent 
their being drawn up too weak. At Michaelmas theſe 
Plants muſt be removed into the Stove, and plunged into 
the Tan in the warmeſt Part of the Bed. During the 
Winter Seaſon they muſt be kept very warm, and once 
ina Week or 10 Days refreſhed with Water, but it muſt 
not be given to them in too large Quantities in cold Wea- 
ther; in the Summer they will require to be oftener 
watered, and in hot Weather they ſhould have a large 
Share of freſh Air, by opening the Glaſſes of the Stove ; 
but they muſt not be removed out of the Stove, for they 
are too tender to endure the open Air of this Country, in 
the warmeſt Part of the Year. When, the Fen bas 


filled the Pots with their Roots, they ſhould be tranſ- 


planted into larger, and their Roots ſhould be then care- 

fully trimmed, With this Management the Plants will 

thrive, and in a few Years produce Flowers, ſo will add 

- the Variety amongſt other tender exotick Plants in the 
tove. 

INOCULATING, or Budding. This is commonly 
pradtiſed upon all Sorts of Stone Fruit, in particular, 
ſuch as Peaches, Nectarines, Cherries, Plums, &c. as 
alſo upon Oranges and Jaſmines, and is preferable to any 
Sort of grafting for moſt Sorts of Fruit. The Method 
of performing it is as follows: You muſt be provided 
with a ſharp Penknife, having a flat Haft (the Uſe of 


which is to raiſe the Bark of the Stock, to admit the Bud), 
and ſome ſound Baſs Mat, which which ſhould be ſoak- 
ed in Water to encreaſe its Strength, and make it more 
pliable ; then having taken off the Cutting from the 
Trees 2 would propagate, you ſhould chooſe a ſmooth 

the Stock about 5 or 6 Inches above the Sur- 


face 


Part o 
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face of the Ground, if deſigned for Dwarfs; but if 
for Standards, they ſhould be budded 6 Feet above 
Ground; then with your Knife make an horizontal Cut 
croſs the Rind of the Stock, and from the Middle of 
that Cut make a Slit downwards about two Inches in 
Length, ſo that it may be in the Form of a T; but 
ou mult be careful not to cut too deep, leſt you wound 
the Stock: Then having - cut off the Leaf from the 
Bud, leaving the Foot Stalk remaining, you ſhould 
make a croſs Cut about half an Inch below the Eye, 
4 and with your Knife ſlit off the Bud, with Part of the 
b Wood to it, in Form of an Eſcutcheon : This done, 
» = muſt with your Knife pull off that Part of the 
e 
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ood which was taken with the Bud, obſerving whe- 
ther the Eye of the Bud be left to it, or not, (for all 
thoſe Buds which loſe their Eyes in ſtripping, ſhould be 
thrown away, being good for nothing;) then having 
gently raiſed the Bark of the Stock where the Croſs In- 
ciſion was made, with the flat Haft of your Penknife 
clear to the Wood, you ſhould thruſt the Bud therein, 

| | obſerving to place it ſmooth between the Rind and the 
Wood of the Stock, cutting off any Part of the Rind 

belonging to the Bud, which may be too long for the 
Slit made in the Stock; and ſo having exactly fitted the 
Bud to the Stock, you muſt tie them cloſely round with 
Baſs Mat, beginning at the under Part of the Slit, and 
ſo proceed to the Jop, taking Care that you do not bind 
round the Eye of the Bud, which ſhould be left open, 

When your Buds have been inoculated 3 Weeks or 4 
Month, you will ſee which of them have taken; thoſe 
of them which appear ſhriveled and black, being dead, 
but thoſe which remain freſh and plump, you may de- 
— are joined; and at this Time you ſhould looſen the 

andage, which, if not done in Time, will pinch the 
Stock, and greatly injure, if not deſtroy, the Bud. 

The March following you muſt cut off the Stock 
about 3 Inches above the Bud, ſloping it that the Wet 
may paſs off, and not enter the Stock; to this Part 
of the Stock leſt above the Bud, it is very proper to faſ- 
ten the Shoot which proceeds from the Bud, and would 
be in Danger of being blown out, if not prevented ; 
but this muſt continue on no longer than one Year, at- 
ter which it muſt be cut off cloſe above the Bud, that 
the Stock may be covered thereby. | 

The Time for Inoculoting is, from the Middle of 
June, until the Middle of Aug, according to the For- 
wardneſs of the Seaſon, and the particular Sorts of 
Trees, which may be eaſily known, by trying the Buds 
whether they will come off well from the Wood. But 
the moſt general Rule is, when you obſerve the Buds 
formed at the Lxtremity of the ſame Year's Shoots, 
which is a Sign of their having finiſhed their Spring 
Growth. | 

The firſt Sort commonly inoculated is the Apricot, 
and the laſt the Orange Tree, which ſhould never be 
done until the Middie of Ag; and in doing this 
Werk, you ſhould always make Choice of cloudy Wea- 
ther, for if it be done in the Middle of the Day, in ve- 
ry hot Weather, the Shoots will perſpire ſo faſt, as to 
leave the Buds deſtitute of Moiſture ; nor ſhould you 
take off the Cuttings from the Trees long betore they 
are uſed ; but if you are obliged to fetch your Cuttings 
from ſome Diſtance, as it often happens, you ſhould 
then be provided with a Tin Inſtrument, having a Soc- 
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ket about 10 Inches long, and a Cover to the Top, 
which muſt have 5 or 6 Holes; in this Socket you ſhould 
put as much Water as will fill it about 2 or 3 Inches 
high, and place your Cuttings therein in an upright Po- 
ſition, fo that that Part which was cut from the Tree 
may be ſet in the Water, and fo faſten down the Cover 
to keep out the Air, and the Holes in the Cover will be 
ſufficient to let the Perſpiration of theſe Branches paſs 
off, which, if pent in, would be very hurtful to them; 
and you muſt be careful to carry it upright, that the 
Water may not reach to the Buds, for it is a very 
wrong Practice in thoſe who throw their Cuttings all over 
in Water, which fo ſaturates the Buds with Moiſture, 
that they have no attractive Force left to imbibe the Sap 
of the Stock, whereby they very often miſcarry. 

But before I leave this Head, I beg Leave to obſerve, 
that though it is the ordinary Practice to diveſt the Bud 
of that Part of the Wood which was taken from the 
Shoot with it; yet, in many Sorts of tender Trees, it is 
beſt to preſerve a little Wood to the Bud, without which 
they often miſcarry, The not obſerving this, has occa- 
ſioned ſome People to imagine, that ſome Sorts of 
Trees are not to be propagated by Inoculation, whereas, 
if = had performed it in this Method, they might 
have ſucceeded, as I have ſeveral Times experienced. 

INTYBUS. See Cichorium. GR. 

INULA. Lin. Gen. Pl. 860. Egula Cæſalp. Hele- 
nium. Raii. Meth. 33. After. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 481. 
Tab. 274. Elecampane. 

The Cbaractert are, 

It bath a radiated compound Flower, with an imbricated 
Empalement, compoſed of looſe, ſpreading, ſmall Leaves, 
the outer being the kroadeſi, The Diſt, or Middle of the 
Flower is compoſed of hermaphradite Flowers, and the 
Border, or Ray of the female balf Flarets, ſtretched out 
like a Tongue. The bermapbrodite Flowers are Funnel.” 
ſhaped, erecs, and cut into 5 Parts at the Tap; theſe bave 
5 ſhort ſlender Stamina, terminated by cylindrical Summits, 
which coaleſce at the Top; they bave 1 long Germen, 
crowned with Down, ſupporting a ſlender Style the Length 
of the Stamina, crowned by an upright bifid Stigma. 
The female Flowers have a narrow entire Tongue, no Sta- 
mina, but a long crowned Germen with a bairy Style, and 
an upright Stigma. The Germen in bath Flowers becomes 
a ſingle, narrow four-cornered Seed, crowned with a Down, 
fitting on a naked Receptacle, | 

The Species are, 

1. IxuLa foliis vatit, rugeſis, ſubtus tomenteſis, caly- 
cum {quamis vt, Amen. Acad. 1. p. 410. Elecampane 
with oval rough Leaves, woolly on their under Side, and 
the Scales of the Empalement oval. Aer omnium max» 
imus, Helenium diftus. Tourn. Inſt. 483. The greateſt 
Starwort, called Elecampane. 

2. Ix ILA foliis dentatis birſutis, radicalibus ovatis, 
caulinis lancealatis amplexicaulibus, caule pauciflore, Lin. 
Sp. Pl. 881. Inula- with hairy indented Leaves, thoſe 
at the Bottom oval, but thoſe on the Stalks Spear- 
ſhaped, and embracing the Stalks, which have but few 
Flowers. Aſter luteus radice adard. C. B. P. 266. Yel- 
low Starwort with a ſweet Root. - 

3. IxvLa foliis lanceolatis recurvis ſerrato ciliatit, fle- 
ribus ſolitarits, ramis angulatis, Amen. Acad. 1. p. 419. 
Inula with Spear-ſhaped recurved Leaves, which ate 

4 L ſawed, 
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ſawed, hairy Flowers growing ſingly, and angular 
Branches. After montanus luteus, ſalicis glabro folio. C. 
B. P. 266. Yellow Mountain Starwort with a ſmooth 
Willow Leaf. | | 

4. InuLa foliis lanceolatis recurvis, ſubdentatis, ſca- 
bris, floribus ſubfaſciculatis. Lin. Sp. Pl, 883. Inula 
with Spear-ſhaped recurved Leaves, indented and rough, 
and Flowers growing in Cluſters. After Thuringiacus 


altiſſimus latifolius, montanus, flore lutes parvo. Haller. 


jen. 181. Talleſt broad leaved Mountain Starwort of 

Thuringia with a ſmall yellow Flower. 

F. InuLa foliis linearibus carnoſis tricuſpidatis, Lin. 
Sp. Pl. 883. Inula with narrow fleſhy Leaves ending 
in 3 Points. After maritimus flavus Crithmum chryſan- 
themum diflus. Raii, Syn, Ed. 3. p. 174. Yellow mari- 
time Starwort, called Golden Samphire. 

6. InvLa foliis lanceolatis . integerrimis, 
caule unifloro. Lin. Sp. Pl. 884. Inula with ſoft, hairy, 
Spear-ſhaped, entire Leaves, and 1 Flower on a Stalk. 

fer montanus lutes magno flore. C. B. P. 267.  Moun- 


tain Starwort with a large yellow Flower. 


7. INULA foliis oblongis, integris, birſutis, caule pi- 
leſe, corymboſo, floribus confertis. Lin, Sp. Pl. 881. Inula 
with oblong, entire, rough Leaves, a hairy Stalk divid- 
ed by a Corymbus, and Flowers growing in Cluſters. 
Conyza Pannonica lanugineſa. C. B. P. 265, Hungarian 
woolly Fleabane. - | 

8. InvLa foliis lanceolatir, ſerratis, ſubamplexicauli- 
bus, ſubtus villoſis, caule ramoſo erecto. Lin. Sp. Pl. $82. 
Inula with Spear-ſhaped, ſawed Leaves embracing the 
Stalk, hairy on their under Side, and an ere branch- 
ing Stalk. After paluſtris luteus, folio longiore lanugino- 
fo. Tourn. Inſt. 453. Yellow Marſh Starwort with a 
longer woolly Leaf. | | 

9. InvLa foliis lanceolatis ſemiamplexicaulibus biſpidis, 
eaulibus ſubuniftoris teretibus. Lin. Sp. Pl. 883. Inula 
with Spear-ſhaped prickly Leaves, half embracing the 
Stalk, which is taper and has but one Flower. After 
luteus, ſalicis folio birſuto. C. B. P. 266. Yellow After 
with a hairy Willow Leaf. 

10. Ix vl A foliis ovatis, birſutis, ſemiamplexicaulibus, 
caule ramoſo pileſo, ſquamis calycinis lanceolatis. Inula with 
oval hairy Leaves, half embracing the Stalk, which is 
branching and hairy, and Spear-ſhaped Scales to the 


Empalement. Helenium Cifii folio non crenate, ma 


fore. Vaill. Acad. R. S. 1720. Elecampane with a Rock 


Roſe unnotched Leaf, and a large Flower. 
11. InuLA feliis ovato-lanceolatis denticulatis Tube, 
caule piloſo ereflo Corymbeſo. Inula with oval, Spear- 


maped, indented Leaves, ſitting cloſe to the Stalk, and 


an upright hairy Stalk, terminating in a Corymbus. 

12. InuLa foliis linearibus carneſis tricuſpidatis, caule 
fruticoſo. Inula with narrow fleſhy three-pointed Leaves, 
and a ſhrubby Stalk. =—_ Canarienfis fruteſcens, — 
fridentato craſſa. Hort. Chelſ. 26. Shrubby Canary Star- 
wort with a thick Leaf, ending in 3 Points. 

13. Iv uA foliis linearibus birſutis oppoſitis, peduncu- 
lis nudis unifloric, Inula with narrow hairy Leaves, 
placed oppoſite, and naked Foot Stalks, having 1 Flow- 
er. Aﬀer ſatureje foliis conjugatis & pileſir, flore luteo. 
Heuſt. A. Starwort with hairy ſavoury Leaves grow- 
ing by Pairs, and a yellow Flower. | 
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14. INULA caule erefo biſpido, foliis lanceolatis aſperis, 
floribus alaribus ſolitariis ſeſſilibus, terminalibus umbellatis, 
Inula with an erect prickly Stalk, Spear-ſhaped rough 
Leaves, Flowers proceeding ſingly — the Sides of 
the Stalks, ſitting cloſe, and terminating in an Umbel. 
After luteus Marianus Saligneis brevioribus egy birſutis 
Pubeſcentibus, ſummo caule ramoſus. Pluk, Mant. 30. 
Yellow Starwort of Maryland, with ſhorter, fallow, 
hairy Leaves, and the Top of the Stalk branching, 

ts. InvLA foliis lanceelatis acutis, ſubtus trinerviis, 
ſquamis calycinis acutis caule fruticaſo. Inula with Spear- 
ſhaped acute Leaves, having 3 Veins on their under 
Side; the Scales of the Empale ment ſharp pointed, and 
a ſhrubby Stalk. 

The 1ſt Sort grows naturally in ſeveral Parts of 
England, but is allo cultivated in Gardens for the Sake 
of their Roots, which are uſed in Medicine, and are ac- 
counted Carminative, Sudorifick, and Alexipharmick, 
of great Service in Shortneſs of Breath, Coughs, Stuf- 
fing of the Lungs, and infectious Diſtempers. 

It hath a perennial Root, thick, branching, and of a 

Odour. The lower Leaves are 8 or 9 Inches 
long, and 4 broad in the Middle, rough on their upper 
Side, but downy on their under. The Stalks riſe about 3 
Feet high, and divide toward the Top into ſeveral ſmaller 
Branches, and are garniſhed with oblong oval Leaves, 
which are indented on their Edges, and end in acute 
Points: The Flowers terminate their Stalks, each 
Branch ending with 4 large, yellow, radiated Flower, 
ſitting in a ſcaly Empalement, whoſe Scales are oval, and 
— like Scales on Fiſhes over each other. The 

owers are ſucceeded by narrow four-cornered Seeds 
crowned with Down. It flowers in June and July, and 
the Seeds ripen the latter End of Auguſt, | 

This Sort may be propagated by Seeds, which ſhould 
be ſown in Autumn, ſoon after they are ripe, for if 
they are kept till the Spring, they ſeldom grow ; but 
where they are permitted to ſcatter, the Plants will come 
up the following Spring without any Care, and may be 
either tranſplanted the following Autumn, or if they 
are deſigned to remain, they ſhould be hoed out to the 
Diſtance. of 10 Inches, or a Foot each Way, and con- 
ſtantly kept clean from Weeds ; theſe Roots will be fit 
for Uſe the 2d Year. 

But moſt People propagate this by Offsets, which, if 
carefully taken from the old Roots, with a Bud, or Eye, 
to each, will take Root very eaſily; the beſt Time for 
this is the Autumn, as ſoon as the Leaves begin to de- 
cay ; theſe ſhould be planted in Rows about a Foot 
aſunder, and 9 or 10 Inches diſtant in the Rows ; the 
Spring following the Ground muſt be kept clean from 
Weeds, and if in Autumn it is flightly dug, it will pro- 
mote the Growth of the Roots; theſe will be fit for 
Uſe after 2 Years Growth, but the Roots will abide 
many Years, if permitted to ſtand ; however the young 
Roots are preferable to thoſe which are old and ſtringy. 
It loves a gentle loamy Soil, not too dry. | 


The 2d Sort hath a perennial Root, from which ariſe 
ſeveral Stalks, about 2 Feet high. The Leaves at Bot- 


tom are oval, indented, and hairy ; thoſe above embrace 
the Stalks with their Baſe. - The Stalks are divided into 
ſeveral Branches, garniſhed with a few ſcattering yel- 
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low Flowers. The Root has a very ſweet Odour 
when broken, It flowers in July, but rarely ripens 
Seeds here. | 

The 3d Sort hath a perennial Root, from which 
ariſes many Spear-ſhaped Leaves, ſmooth and recurved. 
'The Stalks riſe near 2 Feet high; they are angular, and 
branch at the Top into ſeveral Foot Stalks, each ſuf- 
taining one yellow cadiated Flower. It flowers in June, 
July, and Auguſt, and the Seeds ripen in September. 

The 4th Sort riſes with an upright Stalk, between 
43 and 4 Feet high, with Spear-ſhaped Leaves, turned 
backward, indented on their Edges, and rough on their 
upper Side The Flowers are collected in cloſe Bunches 


on the upper Part of the Stalks; they are ſmall and 


yellow, It grows on the Alps, and other mountainous 
Parts of Europe. It flowers in Fune, and the Seeds ri- 
in Autumn. 

The $th Sort grows naturally on the Sea Coaſts in 
many Parts of England, | have ſeen it growing plenti- 
fully near Sheerneſs, in the Iſle of Sbeepy, in Kent 3 this 
riſes with an upright Stalk, a Foot and a Half high, 
garniſhed with fleſhy ſucculent Leaves, which come out 
in Cluſters, about am Inch and a Quarter long, and one 
Eighth of an Inch broad, ending in 3 Points. The 
Flowers come out at the Top of the Stalks in ſmall 
Umbels ; they are yellow, and have a Border of Rays; 
this flowers in July, and the Seeds ripen in Autumn. 
The younger Branches of this Plant are frequently 
ſold in the London Markets for Samphire, but this is a 
great Abuſe, becauſe this Plant has none of the warm 
aromatick Taſte of the true Samphire. 10 011 
The 6th Sort grows naturally in Germany ; this riſes 
with upright Stalks, a Foot and a Half high, garniſh- 
ed with Spear-ſhaped Leaves, covered with ſoft Hairs, 
and entire. The Stalks do each ſupport 1 large yellow 
Flower, which appears in July, but rarely ripens Seeds 
here. 1 1 5 
The 7th Sort has a perennial Root, and an annual 
Stalk ; this grows naturally in Hungary. The Leaves 
are oblong and hairy. The Stalks branch at the 'Top 
in Form of a Corymbus. The Flowers are ſmall, yet 
low, and are in cloſe Cluſters; theſe appear in July, 
but ſeldom perfe& Seeds in England. 

The 8th Sort grows naturally in Auſtria, Babemia, 
and other Parts of Germany ; this hath a perennial Root, 
and an annual Stalk, which riſes near 2 Feet high, gar- 
niſhed with Spear-ſhaped woolly Leaves, which are 
ſawed, and cloſely embrace the Stalks with their Baſe. 
The upper Part of the Stalk divides into 2 or 3 ere@ 
Branches, or Foot Stalks, each ſuſtaining i pretty large 
deep yellow Flower ; theſe are in Beauty in Fuly, but 
ſeldom ripen Seeds here. 

The 9th Sort grows naturally in the South of France, 
Spain, and Itahy; this hath a perenninl Root, from 


whence ariſe ſeveral Stalks, about 1 Foot high; the 


lower Leaves are Spear-ſhaped and prickly, the upper 
half embrace the Stalks, which divide into ſeveral 
Branches, each being terminated by 1 yellow Flower. 

This Flowers in July, but ſeldom perfects Seeds here. 
The 10th Sort hath a perennial Root, and an annual 
Stalk, which riſes about a Foot high, dividing into 
many Branches, garniſhed. by oval hairy Leaves, which 
their Baſe; each of the 
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Branches is terminated by 1 large yellow Flower, whoſe 
Empalement is compoſed of oval Scales. It flowers in Ju- 
ly and Auguſt, but never perfeQs Seeds in this Country. 
The 11th Sort grows naturally in Hungary; this riſes 
with ſingle upright Stalks. near 2 Feet high, garniſhed 
with oval Spear-ſhaped Leaves, lightly indented on the 


Edges, ſuting cloſe to the Stalks, which are hairy, and 
dividing in Form of a Corymbus at the Top. The 


Flowers are pretty large, of a pale yellow Colour, and 
pear in July, but are not ſucceeded by Seeds in this 
ountry. | 

The 12th Sort grows naturally in the Canary Iflands ; 

this riſes with ſeveral ſhrubby Stalks, near 4 Feet high, 

which diyide into ſmaller Branches, garniſhed with Cluſ- 
ters of narrow fleſhy* Leaves, divided into 3 Parts at 
their Points. The Flowers come out on the Tide of the 

Branches at the Top of the Stalks; they are ſmall, aud 

of a pale yellow Colour, appearing in * 

The 2d, 3d, 4th, 6th, 7th, 8th, gth, roth, and 
11th Sorts, are abiding Plants, which will thrive and 
flower in the open Air in England; they may be all pro- 
Pagated by parting their Roots, The beſt Time for 
doing this is in Autumn, at which Time the Plants may 
de removed; theſe may be intermixed with other flow- 
eriog Plants in the Borders of large Gardens, where 
they will make an agreeable Variety during their Con- 
tinuance in flower. As theſe Roots multiply pretty 
faſt, they ſhould be allowed Room to ſpread, therefore 
ſhould not be planted nearer than 2 Feet from other 
Plants; and if they are removed every third Year, it 
wilt be often enough, provided the Ground between 
them be dug every Winter, and, in Summer, if they 
2 kept clear from Weeds, they will require no other 
Cate. | ad 
, As ſome of theſe Sorts produce Seeds 2 

and, they may be propagated by ſowing the s in 
the 4 — a Border of light Earth « expoſed to the 

Eaſt, where the Morning Sun only is admitted, and 

when the Plants appear, they ſhould be kept clean from 

Weeds till they are fit jo remove, when they ſhould; be 

tranſplanted on a ſhady Border, 6 Inches aſunder; du- 

ring the Summer Seaſon they ſhould be kept clean from 

Weeds, and in Autumn they may be tranſplanted where 

they are to remain. 

The 5th Sort grows naturally in the Salt Marſhes 

which are flowed. by the Tides, and is ſeldom admitted 

into Gardens. The Roots are perennial, but the Stalks 
decay in Autumn ; and if any one has Curioſity to kee 

a Plant or two of it in their Gardens, they may trans. 

plant it into a ſhady Border from the Place of its natu- 

ral Growth, and, by keeping it moiſt in dry Weather, 
it will thrive pretty well, but the Stalks will not riſe fo 
high, nor will the Leaves be near fo fleſhy as in the 

Salt Marthes. 1 

The 1 2th Sort will not live abroad in the open Air 

in Eugland, during the Winter Seaſon, fo muſt be re- 

moved into Shelter in Autumn, but ſhould have as 
much free Air as poſſible at all Times, when the Wea- 
ther is mild, otherwiſe it is apt 40 draw up weak. In 
cold Weather the Plants muſt have very little Water, 
for their Stalks and Leaves being ſucculent, are very 
apt to rot with too much Wet ; in Summer they ſhould 
be placed abroad with other hardy exotick Plants, in 2 


4L2 ſheltered 
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ſheltered Situation, where they will add to the Variety, 
though they are Plants of no great Beauty, and ſeldom 


flower in England, unleſs the Summer is very warm. 


Tunis is eafily propagated by Cuttings, any Time in Sum- 
mer, which, if planted in a ſhady Border, will take 
Reot in a ſhort Time. 

The 13th Sort was difcovered growing at La Vera 
Cruz; this riſes with a ſhrubby Stalk, about 2 Feet 
high, dividing into many ſmaller Branches, which are 
hairy, and garniſhed with narrow ſtiff Leaves, placed op- 
poſite, without Foot Stalks; from the Edges of theſe 
ariſe long Hairs, which are ſtiff, and come ont by Pairs; 


at the End of the Branches arife the naked Foot Stalks, 


4 or 5 Inches long, ſuſtaining 1 ſmall yellow radiated 
Flower. 
This is propagated by Seeds, which muſt be ſown on 
'a hot Bed, and the Plants treated afterward as other ten- 
der Exoticks; they require a Bark Stove to preſerve 
them through the Winter in. England. 
The 14th Sort was ſent me from Maryland, where 
it grows naturally ; this rifes with a ſtrong Stalk, about 
a Foot anda Half high, pretty eloſely fet with prickly 
Hairs, and garniſhed with rough Spear-ſhaped Leaves, 
about 3 Inches long, and near 1 Inch broad in the Mid- 
dle; toward the upper Part of the Stalk there are fingle 
Flowers coming from the Wings at each Joint, and the 
Stalk is terminated by a Cluſter of ſmall yellow Flow- 
ers, diſpoſed in Form of an Umbel: This Plant flow- 
ers here in Auguſt, but has not as yet perfected Seeds in 
England. | 
The 15th Sort was diſcovered growing naturally at 
Carthagena, by the late Dr. Heuſtoun; this riſes with 
a ſhrubby Stalk 10 or 12 Feet high, dividing into ſeve- 
ral ligneous Branches, garniſhed with 4 ren 
Leaves, 5 Inches long, and 1 Inch and-a Half broad in 
the Middle, and ſmooth on their upper Side, but on the 
under have 3 longitudinal Veins. The Flowers are pro- 
duced at, the End of the Branches, having very large 
ſcaly Empalements; they are as large as a ſmall Sun 
Flower, of a pale yellow Colour: | 
This Plant is too tender to live in the open Air in 
England, fo muſt be conſtantly kept in the Bark Stove. 
It is propagated by Seeds, which-muſt be-procured from 
the Country where it grows naturally, for it does not 
produce any here; theſe muſt be ſown on a hot Bed, 
and when the Plants are fit to remove, they ſhould be 
each planted into a ſmall Pot filled with light Earth, and 
plunged: into a freſh hot Bed, treating them as other 
tender Plants of the fame Country). | 
JOHNSONIA. Dale. Callicarpa. Lin. Gen. Pl. 127, 
Spondylecoceus: Mitch. 20. This Plant was titled by the 
late Dr. Dale of South Carolina. in Memory of Dr. Jobn- 
fon, who publifhed an Edition of: Gerard Herbal, cor- 
reed and improved. 
The Charaflers are, 
The Flower bath an-Empalement-of r Leaf, cut at the 
Brim into ſhort Segments, which are ered. It bath 1 
Petal, which is tubulous, and divided inte 4 Parts at the 
Brim, which ſpread open. It hath 4 ſlender Summits, 
tenger than the Petal, terminated-by oblong yellow Summits, 
In the Center is ſituated a roundiſb Germen, ſupporting a 
flender Style, crowned by a thick. obtuſe | Stigma, The 
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Germen becomes a ſmooth globular Berry, incloſing 4 bard 
oblong Seeds. | | 
We have but one Species of this Genus, viz, 

Jonuns ona floribus verticillatis ſeſſilibus, foliis ovato- 
lanceolatis oppoſitis, caule fruticoſo. Date. Shrubby Fobn- 
ſonia with oval Spear-ſhaped Leaves, fitting cloſe to the 
Stalks, and placed oppoſite, and Flowers growing in 
Whorls. Callicarpa. Add. Upſal. 1141, and Mr. Cateſby, 

in his Hiſtory of Carolina, has figured it under the fol- 
lowing Title, Frutex baccifer verticillatus, foliis ſcabris 
latis dentatis & conjugatis, baccis purpureis denst congef- 
tis, Vol. It. p. 47. | : 

This Shrub grows plentifully in the Woods near 
Charles Town, in South Carolina. It riſes from 4 to 6 
Feet high, ſending out many Branches from the Side, 
woolly when young, like thoſe of the Wayfaring Tree, 

and garniſhed with oval Spear-ſhaped Leaves, placed 
oppofite by Pairs, ſtanding on pretty long Foot Stalks ; 
they are about 3 Inches long, and 1 Inch and a Quarter 
broad in the Middle, growing narrow at both Ends ; 
they are a little indented on their Fdges, their Surface 
rough, and a little hoary. The Flowers come out in 
'Whoerls round the Stalks, fitting very cloſe to the 
Branches at the Foot Stalks of the Leaves; they are 
ſmall, tubulous, cut into 4 obtuſe Segments at the Top, 
which expand, and are of a deep purple Colour; theſe 
are ſucceeded by ſoft ſucculent Berries, which turn firſt 
to a bright red Colour, but afterward change to a deep 
purple when ripe, and incloſe 4 hard oblong Seeds. 

The Seeds of this Plant were ſent by Mr. Cateſty, 
from Carolina, in 1724, and many of them were raiſed 
in ſeveral curious Gardens in England; moſt, if not all, 
of them were afterward planted in the open Air, where 
they flouriſhed' very well for ſeveral Years, and ſeveral 
of the Plants produced Flowers in the Chelſra Garden 
for 4 or 5, Years, but theſe were not ſucceeded by Fruit; 
and in the ſevere Froſt in 1740, they were mo(t of them 
deftroyed, as were alſo the young Plants which were raiſ- 
ed from Dr. Dale's Seeds'the Lear before, which were 
only ſheltered under a Frame, fo that until the Doctor 
ſent a freſh Supply of Seeds in 1744, there were ſcarce 
any of the Plants living in the Eng/iſb Gardens. 

This Plant riſes eafily from Seeds, if they are ſown 
in a moderate hot Bed; the beſt Way is to ſow the 
Seeds in Pots, and plunge them into à Tan Bed, and 
when the Plants. come up, and! have obtained ſome 
Strength, they ſhould be gradually ipured to the open 
Air, into which they ſhould be remdved in June, and. 
placed in a. ſheltered Situation, where they may remain 
till Autumn, during which Time they muſt be kept 
elear from. Weeds, and gently refreſhed with Water in 
dry Weather, but as theſe young Plants are tender, the 
fhould-be- placed under a Frame before the early Frolt 


comes on, for a Froſt in Autumn will kill the tender 


Part of their Shoots, which often cauſes their: Stalks to 
decay moſt Part of their Length before the Spring, 
During the Winter Seaſon they ſhould be fcreened from 
Froſt, but in mid Weather they muſt. enjoy the free 
Air, otherwiſe their Shoots will turn mouldy and decay. 


The following Spring, juſt before the Plants ſhoot,, 


they ſhould be carefully turned out of the Pots, ſo as 
not to break their Roots, and Part of them may be 
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planted in ſmall Pots filled with light Earth, and the 


others into a Nurſery Bed in a warm Situation, at-about 
4 or 5 Inches aſunder; thoſe in the Pots ſhould be 
plunged into a moderate hot Bed, which will forward 
their taking freſh Root, but afterward mult be harden- 
ed to bear the open Air as before ; theſe Plants in Pots 
ſhould be ſheltered under a Frame in Winter for 3 or 


4 Years, till they have obtained Strength, then they 


may be turned out of the Pots, and planted in a warm 
Situation, where they will live in the open Air in com- 
mon Winters, but in ſevere Froſt they are in Danger 
of being killed, if they are not ſheltered, therefore the 
Surface of the Ground about their Roots ſhould be co- 
vered with old Tan to keep out the Froſt, and their 
Tops covered with Straw, Peas Haulm, or Fern, which 
will protect them. ; 

Thoſe Plants in the Beds ſhould alſo be covered with 
Mats, or Straw, in froſty Weather, and after they have 
obtained Strength, they may be tranſplanted into a warm 
Situation, and treated every Winter as the other. 

The Leaves ot this Shrub were often uſed by Dr. 
Dale, in dropſical Caſes, with very good Succeſs. A 
particular Account of the Virtues of this, and many 
other Plants of Carolina, was ſent me, with dried Sam- 
ples of each, by the Doctor during the laſt War, but 
as the Ships were taken in their Paſſage, they were all 
loſt, and the DoQor dying ſoon after, A never re- 
coder them. 

ONQUIL. See Narciſſus. 
 IPOMOEA.. Lin. Gen. Pl, 199. Quamoclit. Tourn. 
Infi. R. H. 116, Tab. 39. Quamoclit, or Scarlet Con- 
volvulus. | 
The Charafers are, 

The Flower bath a ſmall permanent Empalement, cut 
into 5 Parts at the Top. The Petal is Funnel-ſbaped, 
baving a long cylindrical Tube, whoſe Brim is 5 pointed, 
ſpreading open flat. It bath 5 Awl-ſbaped Stamina, near- 
ly the Length of the Petal, terminated by roundiſh Sum- 
mitt. In the Bottom of the Tube is ſituated a round Ger- 
men, ſupporting a flender Style, crowned by a roundiſb 
Stigma. The Germen becomes a roundiſh Capſule with 3 
Cells, incloſing 3 oblang Seeas. | 

The Species are, 

1. IrouOEA foliis pinnatifidis linearibus, floribus ſoli- 
tariis. Hort. Cliff. 60. Ipomoea with very narrow many- 
pointed Leaves, and ſolitary Flowers. amoclit folits 
tenuiter incifis & pinnatis, Tourn. Inft. R. H. 116. Q- 
moclit with narrow cut, and winged Leaves. 

2. Iromotra foliir cordatis acuminatis, baſe angulatit, 
prdunculis multifleris. Hort. Upſal. 39. Ipemoca with 
Heart-ſhaped pointed Leaves, angular at the Baſe, and 
many Flowers on a Stalk, Yyamoaclit Americana folio - 
hedere flore coccinco. Com. Rar. Pl. 21. American Quamo- 
clit with an Ivy Leaf and a. fcaclet Flower, commonly: 
called Scarlet Convolvulus, 

3. Ivomora feliis-cordatis-acutis integerrimit, flori-- 
bus ſolitariit. Prod. Leyd. 430. oma with acute. 
Heart - ſhaped entire Leaves, and ſolitary Flowers. © a- 
moclit Americana ſolani folio, flore — Plum. Cat. 3. 


American Qyamociit with a. Nightſhade Leaf, and a. 


Roſe- coloured Flower. 5 ; 
4- IrouoA fotiis cordatis integerrimis. floribus con 
fertis, corollis indiviſis. Sand. Monſp. 114. Ipomeea wuh 
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Heart-ſhaped entire Leaves, Flowers growing in Clu{- 
ters, and undivided Petals. Qꝝamoclit foliis ampliſſimis 
cordiformibus. Plum. Cat. 4. Qramoclit with large Heart- 
ſhaped Leaves. 
5. IroMOEA folits palmatit, lobis ſeptenis lanceolatit 
integerrimis. Hort. Upſal. 39. Ipomoea with Hand-ſhaped 
Leaves compoſed of ) Spear-ſhaped entire Lobes. Con- 


volvulus major beptaphyllus, 3 odorato. Sloan, 


Cat. 55. Greater ſeven leaved Bindweed with a yellow 
ſweet Flower, called Spaniſb Arbour Vine. 15 

6. Irou OA foliis trilobis cordatis, pedunculis trifle 
ris. Lin. Sp. Pl. 161. Ipomoea with Heart-ſhaped Leaves 
having 3 Lobes, and 3 Flowers on a Foot Stalk. Con- 
volvulus pentaphyllos minor, flore purpureo. Sloan, Cat. 55, 
Smaller 5 leaved Bindweed with a purple Flower, 

7. Ipomora foliis palmatis, floribus aggregatit. Flor. 
Zeyl. 79. Ipomoea with Hand-ſhaped Leaves, and Flow- 
ers growing in Cluſters. Volubilis Zeylanica pes tigrinus 
dicla. Hort. Elth. 318. Volubilis of Ceylon, called 
Tyger's Foot. 

8. IrouoEA foliir digitatis glabris, foliolis ſeſſilibus, 
caule lævi. Lin. Sp. Pl. 162. Ipomoca with ſmooth Hand- 
ſhaped Leaves, whoſe Lobes fit cloſe, and- a ſmooth. 
Stalk. Convotoulus quinquefolius glaber Americanus, Hul. 
Alm. 1:6. Smooth five leaved American Bindweed. 

The 1& Sort grows naturally in both Indies; in the 
Wefſt-Indies it is called Sweet William, and by ſome Ins 
dian Pink. It riſes with a twining Stalk 7 or 8 Feet 
high, ſending out many flender twining Branches, 


which twiſt about any neighbouring Plants for Support; 


the Leaves are winged, being compoſed of ſeveral Pair 
of very fine narrow Lobes, not thicker than fine ſow- 
ing Thread; they are about an Inch long, of a deep 
green, and ſometimes are by Pairs oppoſite, and at 
others they are alternate; the Flowers come out ſingly 
from the Side of the Stalks, ſtanding on ſlender Foot 
Stalks about an Inch long; they are Funnel-ſhaped; 
having a Tube an Inch long, which is narrow at Bot- 
tom, but gradually widens to the Top, which ſpreads 
open flat, with 5-Corners or Angles ; they are of a moſt 
beautiful fcarlet Colour, ſo make à fine Appearance. 
This is an annual Plant in England, but whether it is 
ſo in its native Place I cannot tell; for as the Seeds fall 
to the Ground, there is a+ Succefſion of young Plants, 
which continue flowering great Part of the Year-. 

This is à tender Plant, ſo will. not thrive in the oper 
Air in England ;. it is propagated by Seeds, which 


ſhould. be ſown-on . hot Bed in the Spring, and as the 


Plants will ſoon appear, they ſhould be each-tranſ- 
planted into a. ſmall Pot filled with light Earth, before: 
they twine about cach other, for then it will be difficult 
to 4 them without breaking their Tops. When 
they are potted, they ſhould be plunged into a new hot# 
Bed, and Sticks placed down by each Plant for their 
Stalks to twine about; after they have taken new Root, 
they ſhould have a good Share of Airs in warm Wea- 
ther, to prevent their drawing up weak; and hen they 
are advanced too high to remain under the Frame, they 
ſhould be removed into the Tas Bed in the Stove}. 
where they ſhould have Support, for their Branches will. 
extend to a conſiderable Diſtance. In this Place they 
will begin · to flower in June, and there will be aS . 
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ſion of Flowers till the End of September, and the Seeds 
will ripen very well. 
The ad Sort grows naturally in Carolina, and the 
Bahama Iſlands ; this is alſo an annual Plant in England, 
but is not ſo tender as the former. It hath a twining 
Stalk which riſes 5 or 6 Feet high, garniſhed with 
Heart-ſhaped Leaves ending in acute Points, and divided 
into Angles at their Baſe; the Flowers come out from 
the Side of the Branches, upon flender Foot Stalks 
which ſupport 3 or 4 Flowers of the ſame Form and 
Size as the former, but not ſo deep coloured. There 
is a Variety of this with Orange-coloured Flowers, but 
they do not differ in any other reſpect. If the Seeds 
of this Sort are ſown on a warm Border of light Earth 
in the Spring, the Plants will come up, and in favour- 
able Seaſons will flower and produce good Seeds; but 
moſt People raiſe the Plants on a very gentle hot Bed, 
and tranſplant them afferwards into the Borders, 9 
which Method they are brought forward, ſo will pert; 
their Seeds earlier. | 

The 3d Sort is like the 2d, but the Leaves have no 
Angles, and the Flowers are of a'Roſe Colour, each 
Foot Stalk ſuſtaining 1 Flower. This may be treated 
as the ſecond Sort. | 

The 4th Sort grows naturally in the Weft-[ndtes, 
where it twines about any neighbouring Support, and 
tiſes 10 or 12 Feet high, garniſhed with large Heart- 
ſhaped entire Leaves; the Flowers come out from the 
Side of the Branches, upon ſlender Foot Stalks in Cluſ- 
ters; they are of a blue Colour, and their Brims are 
not angular as in the former Species, but entire. This 
Sort is propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown on a 
hot Bed in the Spring. and the Plants afterward treated 
as the firſt Sort, for it is too tender to thrive in the open 
Air here. 1 
- The 5th Sort is cultivated in moſt of the Iſlands in 
the Meſt-· Indies, but is ſuppoſed to have been introduced 
there from the Spaniſd Main. Theſe Plants riſe to a 
very great Height, and ſend out many Branches, ſo 
are planted to cover Arbours for Shade-in the Iſlands, 
from whence it had the Appellation of Spaniſh Arbour 
Vine, The Stalks of this Plant are covered with a pur- 
ple Bark, they twine about any neighbouring Support, 
ſending out many Side Branches, ſo that one Plant will 
cover an Arbour of 50 Feet long. The Leaves are di- 
vided into 75 Lobes almoſt to the Bottom, the Flowers 
come out from the Sides of the Stalks, they are large, 
Funnel-ſhaped, of a bright yellow Colour, and ſmell 
fweet; theſe are ſucceeded by large roundiſh Cap- 

fules with 3 Cells, containing 1 large Seed in each, of 
a dark Colour. AV | 

This is a perennial Plant, but too tender to thrive in 
the open Air in England; the Seeds muſt be ſown on a 
hot Bed in the Spring, and when the Plants come up 
they muſt be tranſplanted into ſeparate Pots, and plung- 
ed into afreſh hot Bed; but as they will ſoon grow too 
tall to ſtand under a Frame, they*ſhould/be removed in- 
to the Bark Stove, where they muſt be ſupported, other- 
wiſe they will twine about all the neighbouring Plants. 
As theſe Plants extend. their Shoots to a. very great 
Length, they require a tall Stove, where they may have 
Room to grow, without which they will never produce 
any Flowers, I have had theſe Plants ſeveral Years , 
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but have only ſeen 1 Flower produced ſrom them; for 
they grow ſo ney large before they begin to have Flow. 
ers, that few of the Stoves in England have Height 
enough for their Growth. 

The 6th Sort grows naturally in moſt of the Iſlands 
in the Weſt-Indies ; it hath a twining Stalk, which riſes 
10 or 12 Feet high, garniſhed with Leaves divided into 

Lobes, which are Heart-ſhaped ; the Foot Stalks ariſe 
rom the Side of the Stalks, each ſuſtaining 3 purple 
Flowers. This is alſo tender, ſo the Plants muſt be 
raiſed on a hot Bed in the Spring, and afterward plant- 
ed in ſeparate Pots, plunging them into another. hot 
Bed, where they may remain till they reach the Glaſſes, 
when they ſhould be removed into a Gtafs Caſe. where 
they may have Room, and be ſcreenet} from the Cold, 
but ſhould have a large Share of free Air. admitted to 
them in warm Weather; with this Treatment, the 
Plants will flower and produce yipe Seeds. 

The 7th Sort grows naturally in India; this riſes 
with a twining hairy Stalk 4 or 5 Feet high, garniſhed 
with Hand-ſhaped Leaves which are hairy, and divided 
to the Bottom into ſeveral Lobes; the Flowers come 
out in Cluſters, incloſed in a five cornered Involucrum ; 
they are of a purpliſh Colour, but ſmall, and open on- 
ly in the Evening, ſo make no Figure. This is propa- 
gated by Seeds, and requires the ſame Treatment as the 
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The 8th Sort grows naturally in the Veſt- Indies; 
this hath a ſmooth twining Stalk, Which riſes 4 or 5 
Feet high, garniſhed with Hand-ſhaped. Leaves having 
5 Lobes, which ſit cloſe to the Stalks ; the Flowets come 
out from the Side of the Stalks upon ſhort Foot Stalks, 
which ſuſtain 2 or 3 purple Flowers, theſe are ſucceed- 
ed by round trieapſular Seed Veſſels, in each Cell there 
is 1 brown Seec. | $4 

This Sort requires. the ſame Treatment as the 2 
former, with which it will produce Flowers and perfect 
its Seeds in England, » + > | | 

IRIS. Taurn. Inft, R. H. 358. Tab. 186, 187, 188. 
Lin, Gen. Pl. 57. Flower-de-luce; in French, Flambe. 
The Charaders are, | | 

- The Flowers are incloſed in. Spathe (or Sheaths)) which 
are permanent; the Flowers are divided into 6 Parts, the 
3 outer' are oblong, obtuſe, and reflexed, the 3 inner are 
ere, and end in acute Paints, theſe all join at their Baſe : 
T hey have 3 Awl-ſhaped Stamina, which lie upon the re- 
flexed Petals, and are terminated by oblong depreſſed Sum- 
mits, Under the Flower is. ſituated an oblang Germen, 
ſupporting a ſlender Style, crowned by a large 3 pointed 
Stigma; the Germen becomes an oblong angular Capſule 
with _ „filled with large Seeds. 

he Species are, 
1, Ir1s corollis imberbibus, petalis interioribus fligmate 


minoribus, faliis enſiformibus. Hort. Cliff. 19. Iris with 


an unbearded Flower, the inner Petals ſmaller than the 
Stigma, and Sword-ſhaped Leaves. Jris 2 lutea. 
Tabern. Icon. 643. Yellow Marſh Flower-de-luce. 

2. Ir1s corall;s barbatis, caule foliis langiore multiflaro. 
Hort. Ae 8. Iris with bearded Flowers, the Stalks 
longer t! the Leaves, and having many Flowers. 
Iris vulgaris Germanica froe ſilveſtris. C. B. P. 30. Com- 
mon German, or wild Flower- de- luce. 14 


3. Ixis corollis barbatis,. ſeapa nudo langitudine folis- 
rum 
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rum multifloro. Prod. Leyd. 17. Iris with a bearded 
Flower, and a naked Stalk the Length of the Leaves, 
with many Flowers. Iris latifolia, caule apbyllo. C. B. 
P. 32. Broad leaved Flower-de-luce, whole Stalks are 
without Leaves. 

4. Ials corollis barbatis, caule ſubfelioſs longitudine 
foliorum multifloro. Prod. Leyd. 17. Iris with a bearded 
Flower, and a leafy Stalk the Length of the Leaves, 
with many Flowers. Iris latifolio Pannonica, colore 
multiplici, C. B. F. 31. Broad leaved Hungarian Flow- 
er- de- luce of many Colours. 

Inis corollis barbatis, caule foliis longiore unifloro, 
Hort. Cliff. 18. Iris with a bearded Flower, and a Stalk 
longer than the Leaves, having 1 Flower. Iris ſuſiana, 

ore maximo ex alba nigricante. C. B. P. 31. Flower- 
de-luce with a very large Flower of a black and white 
Colour, commonly called Chalcedenian Iris. 

6. Its corollis barbatis, caule foliis breviore multifloro. 
Hort. Up. 17. Iris with a bearded Flower, and a Stalk 
ſhorter than the Leaves, with many Flowers. Iris bu- 
milis major, ſaturate purpurea biflora. Tourn. Inſt. 361. 
Greater Dwarf Flower-de-luce of a dark purple Co- 
lour, and having 2 Flowers on each Stalk. 

7. Ixis corollis barbatis, caule foliis breviare uniflore, 
Lin. Sp. Pl. 38. ris with a bearded Flower, and a 
Stalk ſhorter than the Leaves with 1 Flower, [ris bu- 
milis minor, flare purpures. Tourn, Inſt. 361. Smaller 
Dwarf Flower-de-luce with a purple Flower. 

8. Inis corollis barbatis, caule foliis longiore multifloro, 
faltis enſiformibus. Iris with a bearded Flower, a Stalk 
longer than the Leaves with many Flowers, and Sword- 
ſhaped Leaves. Iris Aſiatica cerulea polyantbos. C. B. P. 
Blue Aſiatict Flower · de- luce with many Flowers, called 
greater Dalmatian Iris. 

9. Ixis corollis barbatis, germinibus trigonis, faliis en- 
feformibus longiſſimis caule foliis longiore bifloro. Pluk. 154. 
Iris with a bearded Flower, a three cornered Germen, 
very long Sword-ſhaped Leaves, and a Stalk longer 
than the Leaves with 2 Flowers. 

10. Ixis corollis imberbibus, germinibus ſexangularibus, 
caule ancipiti, feliis lincaribus. Hort. Cliff. 19. Iris with 
Flowers having no Beards, a fix cornered Germen, 


a Stalk having Flowers on both Sides, and narrow” 


Leaves. Iris anguſtifolia prunum redolens minor. C. B. 
EN 5 Smaller narrow leaved Flower- de- luce ſmelling 
like Plums. l 

11. Ix is corollit imberbibus, cgule foliis breviore trifloro, 

foliis lincari-enſiſormibus. Iris whoſe Flowers are not 
bearded, the Stalk ſhorter than the Leaves, having 3 
Flowers, and narrow Sword-thaped Leaves. ris angu /- 
tifolia maritima, major C. B. P. 33. Greater narrow 
leaved maritime Flower-de-luce. 

12. Irs corollis imberbibus, caule foliit equalibus mul- 
tifloro, ſpatha mayoribus ereflis. Iris whoſe Flowers have 
no Beards, the Stalks equal in Length with the Leaves, 
and having many Flowers larger and more ere& than 
the Spatha. Iris anguſtifelia, maritima minor. C. B. P. 
Smaller narrew leaved maritime Flower - de- luce. 

13. Ir1s corollis imberbibus, caule foliis longiore multi- 
fore, germinibus ſexangularibus, foliis linearibus. Iris 
whoſe Flowers have no Beards, the Stalks longer than 
the Leaves with many Flowers, a fix cornered Ger- 
men, and very narrow Leaves. Iris anguſtifolia, bico- 
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lor. C. B. F. 33. Narrow-leaved Flower-de-luce with 
2 Colours. 

14. Ixis corellis imberbibus, germinibus ſexa Ou, 
caule tereti, foliis . — Hort. Clif. 3 
whoſe Flowers have no Beards, with a ſix cornered Ger- 
men, a taper Stalk, and very narrow Leaves. Iris pra- 
tenfis anguſtifolia, folia feetido. C. B. P. 32. Narrow 
leaved Meadow Flower-de-luce, with a. ſtinking Leaf. 

15. Ixis corellis imberbibus, ſpathd bifolid, caule folioſo 
langitudine  foliorum, pedunculis longioribus. Iris with 
Flowers having no Beards, a Sheath containing 2 Leaves, 
a leafy Stalk the Length of the Leaves, and longer 
Foot Stalks to the Flowers. Iris ſativa lutes. C. B. P. 


32. Yellow Garden Flower-de-luce. 


16. Ixis corollis imberbibus, caule longetudine frliorum 
multifloro, foliis enſiformibus. Iris with an unbearded 
Flower, a Stalk the Length of the Leaves with many 
Flowers, and Sword-ſhaped Leaves. Iris bumilis miner, 
fore pitio, Teurn. Inſt, 362. Leſſer Dwarf Flower-de- 
luce with a painted Flower. 

17. Ie.ts corellis imberbibus, caule unifloro foliis brevi- 
ore, radice fibrosa. Flor. Virg. 10. Iris with an unbeard- 
ed Flower, a Stalk ſhorter than the Leaves, with 1 
Flower, and a fibrous Root. Jlris Virginiana pumila 

ve rbameiris verna e re purpuro-cerules 
odorato. Pluk. Alm. 196. Dwarf Spring Virginia Flow- 
er-de-luce, with a narrow Leaf, and a purple blue ſweet 


ſmelling Flower. 


18. Ir1s corollis imberbibus, germinibus 1 
caule tereti, foliis enfiformibus. Lin. Sp. Pl. 39. Iris 
with an unbearded Flower, a three cornered Germen, 
a taper Stalk, and Sword-ſhaped Leaves. Iris Ameri- 
cana ver ſicolor. ftylo crenato. Dill. Hort. Elth, 188. Par- 
2 merican Flower-de-luce, with a crenated 
tyle. | | 
_ Iais corollis imberbibus petalis internis longitudine 
ſtigmatit, foliis enſiformibus. Hort. Cliff. 19. Jris witk 
an unbearded Flower, the inner Petals as long as the 
Stigma, and Sword -ſhaped Leaves. Iris fetidiſſima, 
feu Xyris. Tourn. Inſt. 360. Moſt ſtinking Flower · de- 
luce, or Ayris, called Stinking Gladwyn. 

20. Irs corollis imberbibus, germinibus trigonis, caule 
tereti, falits linearibus. Lin. Hort. Cliff. 19. Iris with an 
unbearded Flower, a three cornered Germen, a taper 
Stalk, and narr6w Leaves. Iris pratenſis, anguſtifolia 
non fœtida altior. C. B. P. 32. Taller narrow leaved 
Meadow Flower-de-luce, not ſtinking. 

21. Iais corollis imberbibus, faliis tetragonis. Vir. Cliff. 
6. Iris with an unbearded Flower and four cornered 
Leaves. Hermadadtylus folio quadrangulo. Tourn. Car. 
50. HermodaQyle with a four cornered Leaf. | 

The 1 Sort grows naturally in Ditches and ſtand- 
ing Waters in moſt Parts of England, this is titled in 
the Pharmacepeia, Acorus adulterinus, or Pſeudo acorur, 
Baſtard Acorus. The Roots of this are pretty thick, 
fleſhy, and ſpread every Way near the Surface of the 
Ground ; the Leaves are Sword-ſhaped, very long, of 
a deep green Colour, and not ſo ſtiff as thoſe of the 
Garden Iris; the Stalks riſe from!3 to near 4 Feet bigh, 
toward the Top of which, grow 3 or 4 Flowers, one 
above another, which gradually ſucceed each other 
they are ſhaped like the ordinary Flower-de-Juce, — 

a ; a t 
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the 3 inner Petals are leſs than the Stigmas, fo they want 
the 3 upright Petals which are termed Standards. Theſe 
appear in June, and are ſucceeded by large 3 cornered 
Capſules, containg 3 Rows of flat Seeds. 

This Sort is not cultivated in Gardens, but being an 
officinal Plant, it is here mentioned to introduce the 
other. 

The 2d Sort grows naturally in Germany, but has 
been long cultivated in the Engliſh Gardens for Orna- 
ment; the Roots are very thick, fleſhy, and divided into 
Joints, ſpreading juſt under the Surface of the Ground; 
they are of a browniſh Colour on their Outſide, but 
white within; the Leaves ariſe in Clufters embracing 
each other at their Baſe ; but ſpread aſunder upward in 
Forms of Wings; they are a Foot and a Half long, and 

2 Inches broad, having ſharp Edges ending in Points 
like Swords; the Stalks between theſe, which are a lit- 
tle longer than the Leaves, having at each Joint 1 Leaf 
without Foot Stalk ;-theſe diminiſh in their Size upward, 
the Stalks divide into 3 Branches, each of which pro- 
duce 2 or 3 Flowers one above another at Diſtances, in- 
cloſed in a Sheath ; they have 3 large Violet-coloured 
Petals which turn backward, and are called Falls ; theſe 
have Beards near an Inch long on their Mid-rib to- 
ward their Baſe, and have a ſhort arched Petal which 
covers the Beard, with 3 broad erect Petals of the ſame 
Colour, called Standards; the Stamina lie on the re- 
flexed Petals. Under each Flower is ſituated an oblong 
Germen, which turns to a large three cornered Capſule 
with 3 Cells, filled with large compreſſed Seeds. This 
flowers in June, and the Seeds ripen in Auguft. | 

There is a Variety of this with blue Standards and 
purple Falls, titled, Iris bortenſit latifolia, by Caſpar 
Baubin; and one with pale purple Standards, another 
with white, and a third a ſmaller Flower, but theſe are 
accidental Varieties from Seeds. b 

The 3d Sort has broader Leaves than the laſt, the 
Stalks have no Leaves upon them, are equal in Length 
with the Leaves; they have 3 or 4 large bright purple 
Flowers, which ſtand above each other, having purpliſh 
Sheaths or Hoods; the 3 bending Petals 7 are 
ſtriped with white, from the Baſe to the of the 
Beard; the Flowers are ſucceeded by large blunt trian- 
gular Capſules with 3 Cells, filled with compreſſed 
Seeds. It flowers the latter End of May, and the Seeds 
ripen in the Beginning of Augu/t. 

The 4th Sort grows naturally in Hungary; the 
Leaves are like thoſe of the 2d Sort, but are of a dark- 
er green; the Stalks riſe as tall as the Leaves, and to- 
ward the Bottom are garniſhed with 1 Leaf at each 
Joint, whoſe Baſe embraces the Stalks ; the upper Part 
15 naked, and branches into three, each having 2 or 3 
Flowers above one another ; the 3 upright Petals or 
Standards are yellow, and the bending Petals or Falls are 
variegated with purple Stripes. This flowers in Fune, 
but is rarely ſucceeded by Seeds in England. 

The 5th Sort grows naturally near Con/tentinople, and 
in other Parts of the Eaſt. Ihe Leaves of this Sort 

are not ſo broad as thoſe of the ſecond, and are of a 
grayiſh Colour; the Stajks riſe 2 Feet and a Half 
high, ſupporting 1 very large Flower; the 3 upright 
' Petals are almoſt as broad as a Hand but very thin, of 
a mixed ſtriped black and white; the 3 bending Petals 
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or Falls are of/a darker Colour, from whence ſome Gar. 
deners have called it' the Mourning Iris. This flowers 
the latter End of May, or the Beginning of Fune, but 
never has any Seeds in England. 

The 6th Sort hath broad Leaves like thoſe of the 2d 
Sort, but ſhorter; the Stalks riſe 9 or 10 Inches high, 
branching into 2 or 3 at the Top, each fuſtaining 2 deep 
purple Flowers. Ihis flowers in May, but is not ſuc- 
ceeded by Seeds in England. 

The 5th Sort hath narrower and ſhorter Leaves than 
the former; the Stalks are ſhorter than the Leaves, and 
ſupport 1 Flower on the Top of a light purple Colour. 
This flowers the Beginning of May, but rarely produces 
Seeds in this Country. There are 2 or 3 Varieties of 
this, which differ in the Colour of their Flowers. 

The 8th Sort hath the largeſt Leaves of any of 
the Flower-de-luce, they are of a grayiſh Colour and 
ſpread wide, embracing each other at their Baſe, where 
they are purpliſh. The Stalks riſe near 4 Feet high, 
and divide into feveral Branches, each ſupporting 3 or 
4 Flowers above each other at Diſtances, covered with 
a thin Sheath ; the 3 bending Petals or Falls; are of a 
faint purple inclining to blue, with purple Veins run- 
ning lengthways ; the Beard is yellow, and the 3 ere& 
Petals or Standards are of a bright blue with ſome faint 
purple Stripes, the Flowers have an agreeable Scent. 
They appear the latter End of June, but are ſeldom 
ſucceeded by Seeds in England. 

The Seeds of the gth Sort were brought from Carnio- 
la, by the Right Rev. Dr. Pocock Biſhop of Offory, who 
found the Plants growing there naturally: "Theſe were 
ſown in the Chelſea Garden, where they ſucceeded very 
well, and the Plants have been ſeen ſince communicated 
to many curious Gardens in Europe, | 

This Plant hath a thick fleſhy. Root, divided into 
2 Knots or Tubers, which ſpread and multiply in 
the 


round ; theſe ſend out many ſtrong thick fleſhy 


Fibres, which ſtrike deep in the Earth, putting out ſe- 
veral ſmaller Fibres from their Sides. From theſe 
Roots ariſe Cluſters of flat Sword. ſhaped Leaves of a 
deep green Colour, more than 3 Feet long, and li:tle 
more than 1 Inch broad in the broadeſt Part, ending in 
Points; theſe Leaves are connected together at their 


Baſe into ſeveral Heads or Bundles, wrapping over each 


other; and between theſe ariſe he Flower Stalks, which 
grow 4 Feet high, and are jointed, having very long 


Spathæ or Sheaths at each of the upper Joints, which 


include the Flowers, Theſe Stalks generally ſuſtain 2 
Flowers, 1 coming out of each Sheath or Spatha; 
theſe are permanent, and when the Flowers are pat, 
cloſely cover the Seed Veſſel. The Flowers are divided 
into 9 Leaves, 3 of theſe ſtand erect, which are white, 
and 6 turn down; theſe are joined together at their 
Baſe, the lower ſpreading out into a broad, obtuſe, re- 
flexcd Fall, having a Beard, of a bright yellow Colour 
the upper Segment is arched over the lower, ſo as to 
form a Sort of Lip, reflexed backward ; under theſe 
is ſituated an oblong three cornered Germen, which af. 
terward becomes an oblong, ſwollen, three cornered Seed 
Veſſel, ending in a long Point, which opens into 3 lon. 
gitudinal Cells, in which the Seeds are ranged; theſe 
are angular and compreſſed. This Plant flowers the 
latter End of June, or Beginning of July, and the 
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Seeds ripen in Autumn, It is very hardy and thrives 
well in the open Air without any Protection. The 
Leaves decay to the Root in Autumn, and new ones 
ariſe in Spring. The Roots alſo propagate very faſt, 
when in a light moiſt Soil, ſo that it may ſoon be had in 
Plenty, without waiting for Plants from Seeds. 

The 10th Sort grows naturally in 4 this hath 
narrow flat Graſs-like Leaves about a Foot tong, of a 
light green Colour; between theſe ariſe the Stalks 
about 6 Inches high, having 2 narrow green Leaves, 
much longer than the Stalks; theſe Stalks ſuſtain 2 or 

Flowers, ſmaller than any of the former Species; 
the Petals have no Beards, but have a broad yellow Line 
adorned with purple Stripes ; the 3 Falls are of a light 
purple Colour ſtriped with blue, and have a convex Ridge 
running 9 the other are of a reddiſh purple 
variegated with violet ; theſe have a Scent like freſh 
Plums. It flowers in July, and is ſucceeded by Seed 
Veſſels which are ſhort, — 3 Borders or Wings 
running lengthways, opening in 3 Cells, filled with an- 
gular Seeds, which ripen in September. 

The 11th Sort | grown naturally near the Sea, in the 
South of France and in /taly, This hath narrow Sword- 
* Leaves more than a Foot long, of a deep green 
Colour ; the Stalks do not riſe ſo tall as the Leaves, 
they ſuſtain at the Top 2 or 3 Flowers which ſtand 


near together; they are of a bright purple Colour with 


very deep Falls, and the 3 Standards are blue; the 
bending Petals have no Beards, but inſtead of that white 
broad Stripes through the Middle. This flowers in 
July, and the Seeds ripen in September. 

The 12thSort hath narrower Leaves than the former, 
but of the ſame deep green Colour; the Stalks do not 
riſe higher than the Leaves, and ſupport 2 or 3 Flow- 
ers, which have long permanent Empalements ſtanding 


-ere, which cover the Seed Veſſel till the Seeds are 


ripe ; the Flowers are ſmaller, and of a paler Colour 
than thoſe of the eleventh Sort. 


The 13th Sort has very narrow long Graſs-like 


Leaves, of a light green; the Stalks riſe 2 Feet and a 
Half high, ſuſtaining 3 or 4 Flowers above each other, 
which have blue Falls, and purple Standards ſtriped with 
pale blue Lines. This flowers in July, and the Seeds 
ripen at Michaelmas, 

The 14th Sort grows naturally in Germany ; this hath 
Leaves like thoſe of the 14th Sort, which, when bro- 
ken, have a diſagreeable Scent ; but this is accidental, 
and not common to all the Plants; the Stalks of this 
are taper, and riſe a little above the Leaves; theſe ſuſ- 
tain, 4 or 4 Flower: one above another, which have light 
blue "4.5 A and purple variegated Falls without 
Beards; inſtead of which, they have a broad white 
Line in the Middle ; theſe are ſucceeded by ſhort thick 
Capſules, which have ſcarce any Angles, openin in 3 
Cells, flled with angular Seeds. It flowers in July, 
the Seeds ripen in September. - 

The 1 5th Sort has narrower Leaves than thoſe of the 
ſecond, of a pale green Colour, and not fo ftiff; the 
Stalks are equal in Height with the Leaves, and branch 
out on both Sides, with long Foot Stalks, each ſuſtainin 
1 pretty large yellow Flower, incloſed in a long 2 lea 


Sheath ; at each Joint where the Foot Stalks come out, 


there is a ſingle Leaf, which embraces the Stalks with 
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their Baſe. This flowers in June, but rarely produces 
Seeds in this Country. 

There are 2 Varieties of this Sort, one with a Sulphur- 
colouted, the other with a variegated Flower, which 
are ſuppoſed to be only Varieties accidentally produced 
from Seeds. | 

The 16th Sort hath broad Sword-ſhaped Leaves about 
8 Inches long; the Stalks riſe about the fame Height 
with the Leaves, and divide into 2 or 3 Foot Stalks, 
each ſuſtaining 2 or 3 Flowers one above another, which 
have yellow Standards, and the Falls are variegated with 
dark Stripes. This flowers in June, but does not pro- 
duce Seeds here. : 

The 17th Sort grows naturally in North America; this 
hath tufted fibrous Roots, from which ariſe many Graſs- 
like Leaves about 9 Inches long ; from between theſe 
come out the Stalks, ſhorter than the Leaves, ſupporting 
1 purple Flower with blue Standards. This Sort flowers 
in May, but ſeldom produces Seeds in England. 

The 18th Sort grows alſo in North America; this hath 
narrow Sword-ſhaped Leaves about a Foot long, of a 
light green Colour ; the Stalks riſe a little above the 
Leaves, they are taper, and ſupport 2 or 3 Flowers one 
above another ; the Standards are of a light blue, and 
the Falls are purple variegated, with a broad white Line 
inſtead of a Beard through the Middle. The Germen 
which is ſituated under the Flower is three cornered be- 
low, but taper toward the Top. This flowers in Fune, 
and often produces Seeds here. 

The 19th Sort grows naturally in moiſt Places in 
many Parts of England, ſo is ſeldom admitted into Gar- 
dens. This hath thick tufted fibrous Roots, the Leaves 
are of a Graſs green Sword-ſhaped, and when broken 
emit a ſtrong Odour, not much unlike that of hot roaſt 
Beef at the en Scent, but if ſmelt too cloſe, becomes 
diſagreeable. It is generally called ſtinking Gladwyn in 
England, the Stalks riſe about the fame Height with the 
Leaves, ſupporting 2 ſmall Flowers of a purple Colour, 
variegated. It flowers in June, and the Seeds ripen in 
the Autmn. | | 

The 20th Sort grows naturally in Auſtria and Bobe- 
mia ; this hath narrow Sword-ſhaped Leaves near a Foot 
and a Half long, of a dark green Colour; the Flower 
Stalks riſe above the Leaves, and ſupport 2 or 3 Flowers 
with light blue Standards, and deep blue Falls, with a 
broad Stripe of white, inſtead of the Beard. Fhis flowers 
in July, and the Seeds ripen in September. 

here are ſeveral Varieties of theſe Flag or Sworgd+ 
leaved Iriſes, which chiefly differ in the Colour of their 
Flowers, ſo are not to be regarded as diſtinct Sorts ; 
thoſe here enumerated are ſuppoſed to be different Spe- 
cies, great Part of them I have cultivated by Seeds, and 
found them conſtantly produce the ſame as the Parent 
Plants. 

All theſe Sorts are generally propagated by parting 
their Roots, which do moſt of them multiply faſt enough. 
The beſt Time to remove and part the Roots is in Au- 
turan, that they may get good Root before the Spring, 
otherwiſe they will not flower ſtrong the following Sum 
mer. All thoſe Sorts which ſpread much at their Roots, 
ſhould be tranſplanted every other Year, to keep them 
within Bounds, otherwiſe they will ſpread ſo much as 


to become troubleſome, eſpecially if planted near other 
; 4 M Flowers ; 
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2. IsaT15 feliis radicalibus lanceolatis integerrimis, cau- 


and the Seed Veſlels are narrow and hairy, 
| | ord, The 


Flowers; indeed the large growing Kinds are moſt of inis ſagittatis, filiculis anguſtioribut. Woad with Spear. T 
them too ſpreading for the 3 Garden, ſo are only ſhaped entire lower Leaves, thoſe on the Stalks Arrow- only 
fit to fill up the Spaces between Trees and Shrubs in large ſhaped, and narrower Pods. Iſatis fylveftris vel angufli. are p 
Plantations, where they will have a good Effect during Folia. C. B. P. 113. Wild narrow leaved Woad. tmn 
the Time of their flowering. 3. IsaT1s Plis radicalieus lanceolatis crenatis, caulinis thinn 
The 5th, 6th, 7th, roth, 11th, 16th, 17th, and 18th lineari-ſagittatis, filiculis brevioribus emarginatis, Woad kept 
Sorts, grow in leſs Compaſs, ſo may be admitted into with Spear-ſhaped lower Leaves, ſlightly crenated; thoſe will f 
the large Borders, or in Clumps of Flowers in the Plea- on the Stalks very narrow, and Arrow-pointed, and and 4 
ſure Garden, where they will add to the Variety. The ſhorter indented Pods, Iſatis Dalmatica major. Bobart. 3d Sc 
5 th Sort ſhould have a warmer Situation, being a little Greater Woad of Dalmatia. 3 Th 
tender, but all the other Sorts will grow in almoſt any _ 4. IsaT1s it radicalibus crenatir, caulinis ſagittatis, upon 
Soil, or Situation; theſe may all be propagated by Seeds, filiculis anguſtioribus villaſit. Woad with crenated lower tors c 
which ſhould be ſown ſoon after they are ripe, then the Leaves, thoſe on the Stalks Arrow-pointed, and narrow to ha 
Plants will come up the following Spring ; but if the hairy Pods. Ifatis ſlveftris, minor Luſitanica. H. L. there 
Seeds are ſown in Spring, they will lie a Year in the App. Smaller wild Portugal Woad. the ſ. 
Ground before they vegetate; when the Plants come The 1 Sort is cultivated in ſeveral Parts of England, being 
up, they muſt be kept clean from Weeds, and the fol- for Dying, for it is uſed as a Foundation for many of the tener 
Jowing Autumn ſhould be tranſplanted into Beds at 10 dark Colours. n SA +4 Cultu 
Inches or a Foot Diſtance, where they may remain till This is a Commodity well worth propagating in all Th 
they flower, which will be the ſecond Summer after Places where the Land 1s ſuitable for it, which, muſt be Peopl 
tranſplanting, but as moſt of the Sorts are ſo eaſily pro- a pretty ſtrong Soil, but not too moiſt. that 
pagated by their Roots, few People care to wait for This Plant is biennial, in which it differs from moſt where 
ſeeding Plants, unleſs of thoſe Sorts which are ſcarce. of the other Sorts, which are annual. The lower Leaves ſe, 
The 21ſt Sort grows naturally in the Iflands of the of this are of an oblong oval Figure, and pretty thick rede 
Archipelago z this hath à tuberous knobbed Root, from Conſiſtence ; they are narrow at their Baſe, but broad viatec 
which ariſe 5 or 6 long, narrow, four cornered Leaves, above, and end in obtuſe roundiſh Points; they are en- there 
between which ariſe the Stalk, which ſupports one fire on their Edges, and of a lucid green. The 'Stalks Culti 
Flower, ſhaped like thoſe of the /ris, but ſmall, and of riſe near 4 Feet high, dividing into ſeveral Branches, | be pre 
a dark purple Colour. This flowers in April, but does garniſhed with Arrow-ſhaped Leaves, fitting a cloſe to it ma? 
not produce Seeds in England. It is propagated by the the Stalks; the Ends of the Branches are terminated by perier 
Roots, which ſend out Offsets ; theſe may be taken up, ſmall yellow Flowers, in very cloſe Cluſters, compoſed ture c 
and tranſplanted when their Leaves decay, but ſhould of four ſmall Petals, placed in Form of a Croſs; theſe the B. 
not be kept too long out of the Ground. If theſe are are ſucceeded by Pods ſhaped like a Bird's Tongue, half ſtrike 
planted in a deep looſe Soil, the Roots will run down, an Inch long, and one Eighth of an Inch broad, which, As 
and be loſt in a few Years where they are not diſturbed, when ripe, turn black, and open with 2 Valves, having neſs « 
ſo they ſhould be annually tranſplanted, and have a ſhal- 1 Cell, in which is ſituated a ſingle Seed. It flowers in by ſo\ 
low Soil; they are hardy in Reſpect to Cold, and re- July, and the Seeds ripen the Beginning of September. allow 
quire no farther Care but to keep them clean from The ad Sort has been ſuppoſed to be the ſame Species them 
Weeds. as the firſt, and only differing by Cnlture ; but I have will ri 
IRIS bulboſa. ge Ninh! propagated both Sorts more than 30 Years, and have not practi 
IRIS Perſica. 0 „ found either of them alter; there are alſo very eſſential in the 
ISA TIS. Tourn. Inſti. R. R. 211. Tab. 100. Lin. Differences between the 2 Plants, the firſt is the Shape ment 
Gen. Pl. 738. Woad; in French, Paſlel, of the under Leaves, which in the wild Sort are narrow the rc 
The Characters are, and Spear-ſhaped, and thoſe on the Stalks are not more the L 
The Empalement of the Flower is compoſed of 4 vvalco- than half the Breadth of thoſe of the cultivated Woad. forme 
loured Leaves, which ſpread open, and fall away. The The Stalks do not branch ſo much, and the Pods are portio 
Flower bath 4 oblong Petals, placed in Form of a Croſs, nar- narrower than thoſe of the other Sort, nor do the Roots thi 
row at their Baſe, but broad and obtuſe at th-ir Ends. It abide ſo long, for they generally die the ſame Year. ! ** 
bath 6 Stamina, 4 of wvich are as long as the Petals, ths The zd Sort grows naturally in Dalmatia; this is 2 the C 
other 2 are ſhorter ; 177 are terminated by oblong lateral] biennial Plant; the lower Leaves are Spear-ſhaped, and Aft 
Summits. It has an oblong compreſſed Germen, the Length crenated on their Edges, but thoſe on the Stalks are very which 
7 the 2 ſborter Stamina, crowned by an obtuſe Stigma. nartow, and Arrow pointed. The Stalks branch more and m 
he Germen becomes an oblong compreſſed Pod, with 1 Cell, than thoſe of the iſt Sort, and riſe higher. The Flowers will eg 
opening with 2 Valves, inclofing i oval compreſſed Seed in are larger, and of a va gras yellow Colour. The Seed fore V 
tbe Center. Veſſels are ſhorter, and broader at their Ends, which Froſt | 
The Species are, lk are indented. Theſe Plants all flower in July, and their ſoften 
1. IsaT13 foliis radicalibus oblango-ovatis obtuſss inte- Seeds. ripen in September. | | Croſsv 
gerrimis, caulinis ſagittatis ſiliculis oblengis, Woad with The 4th Sort grows naturally in Portugal; it is an an- lain fo 
oblong, oval, blunt, entire Leaves at Bottom, but thoſe nual Plant, whoſe lower Leaves are narrow and crenated, to gro- 
on the Stalks Arrow-pointed, and oblong Pods. I/atis but thoſe on the Stalks are Arrow pointed; they are of this ſh 
ſativa vel lalifalia. C. B. P. 113. Broad leaved culti- a pale green, and much thinner than thoſe of the other and if 
vated Woad. Sorts. The Flowers ars ſmall, of a Sulphur Colour, maſt b 
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The 3 laſt Sorts are not cultivated for Uſe, ſo are 
only preſerved in Botanick Gardens for Variety; they 
are propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown in Au- 
tumn, and when the Plants come up, they muſt be 
thinned, leaving them fix Inches a-part, and afterward 
kept clean from Weeds; the Summer following they 
will flower and produce ripe Seeds, after which the 2d 
and 4th Sorts ſoon decay, but the Roots of the 1ſt and 
3d Sorts will live another Year, 

The 1 Sort which is propagated for Uſe, is ſown 
upon freſh Land in good Heart, for which the Cultiva- 
tors of Woad pay a large Rent ; they generally chooſe 
to have their Land ſituated near great Towns, where 
there is Plenty of Dreſſing, but they never ſtay long on 
the ſame Spot, for the beſt Ground will not admit of 
being ſown with Woad more than twice, and if it is of- 
tener repeated, the Crop ſeldom pays the Charges of 
Culture, &c. 

Thoſe who cultivate this Commodity, have Gangs of 
People who have been bred to this Employment, fo 
that whole Families travel about from Place to Place, 
where-ever their Principal fixes on Land for the Pur- 

ſe, but theſe People go on in one Track, juſt as their 

redeceſſors taught them, nor have their Principals de- 
viated much from the Practice of their Anceſtors, ſo that 
there is a large Field for Improvement, if any of the 
Cultivators of Woad were Perſons of Genius, and could 
be prevailed on to introduce the Garden Culture ſo far as 
it may be adapted to this Plant; this I know from Ex- 
perience, having made Numbers of Trials on the Cul- 
ture of this Plant, therefore I ſhall inſert them here for 
the Benefit of thoſe who may have Ingenuity enough to 
ſtrike out of the old beaten Track. 

As the Goodneſs of Woad conſiſts in the Size and Fat- 
neſs of the Leaves, the only Method to obtain this, 1s 
by ſowing the Seed upon G:ound at a proper Seaſon, and 
allow the Plants proper Room to grow, as alſo to keep 
them clean from Weeds, which, it permitted to grow, 
will rob the Plants of their Nouriſhment. The Method 
practiſed by ſome of the molt ſkiltul Kuchen Gardeners 
in the Culture of Spinach, would be a great Improve- 
ment to this Plant, tor ſome of them have improved 
the round leaved Spinach ſo much by Culture, as to have 
the Leaves more than fix Times the Size they were 
formerly, and their Fatneſs has been in the me Pro- 
portion, upon the ſame Land, which has been effected 

thinning the Plants when young, and keeping the 
G conſtantly clean from Weeds; but to return to 
the Culture of Woad. | 

After having made Choice of a proper Spot of Land, 
which ſhould not be too light and ſandy, nor over ſtiff 
and moiſt, but rather a gentle Hazel Loam, whoſe Parts 
will eaſily ſeparate ; the next is to plough this up juſt be- 
fore Winter, laying it in narrow high Ridges, that the 
Froſt may penetrate through the Ridges, to mellow and 
ſoften the Clods; then in the Spring plough it again 
Croſsway, laying it again in narrow Ridges after it has 


lain ſome Time in this Manner, and the Weeds begin 


to grow, it ſhould be well harrowed to deſtroy them; 
this ſhould be twice repeated while the Weeds are young, 
and if there are any Roots of large perennial Weeds, they 
maſt be barrowed out, and carried off the Ground. In 
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June the Ground ſhould be a third Time ploughed, 
when the Furrows ſheuld be narrow, and the Ground 
ſtirred as deep as the Plough will go, that the Parts 
may be as well ſeparated as poſliple, and when the 
Weeds appear again, the Ground ſhould be well har- 
rowed to deſtroy them. Toward the Ind of Fuly, or 


the Beginning of Auguſt, it ſhould be ploughed the laſt - 


Time, when the Land ſhould be laid ſmooth, and when 
there is a Proſpect of Showers, the Ground muſt be 
harrowed to receive the Sceds, which ſhould be ſown 
either in Rows with the Drill Plough, or in Broad-caſt 
after the common Method, but it will be proper to ſteep 


the Seeds one Night in Water before they are ſown, 


which will prepare them for Vegetation, if the Seeds 
are ſown in Drills with a Plough, they will be covered 
by an Inſtrument fixed to the Plough for that Purpoſe, 
but thoſe which are ſown Broad-caſt in the common 
Way, muſt be well harrowed in. It the Seeds are good, 
and the Seaſon favourable, the Plants will appear in a 
Fortnight, and in a Month or 5 Weeks will be fit to hoe; 
for the ſooner this is performed when the Plants are diſ- 
tinguiſhable, the better they will thrive, and the Weeds 
being then young, will be ſoon deſtroyed. The Method 
of hoeing theſe Plants, is the ſame as for Turneps, with 
this Difference only, that theſe Plants need not be thinned 
ſo much, for at the firſt hoeing, if they are ſeparated to 
the Diſtance of 3 or 4 Inches, and at the laſt to 6 Inches, 
it will be Space enough for the Growth of them ; if this 
1s carefully performed, and in dry Weather, moſt of the 
Weeds will be deſtroyed, but as ſome of them may 
eſcape in this Operation, and young Weeds will ariſe, 
the Ground ſhould be a ſecond Time hoed in Oclaber, 


always chooſing a dry Time for this Work; at this ſe- 


cond Operation the Plants ſhould be ſingled out to the 
Diſtance they are to remain. After this the Ground will 
be clean from Weeds till the Spring, when young Weeds 
will come up, therefore about a Fortnight in April will 
be a good 'Time to hoe the Ground again, when the 
Weeds will be young; it may be performed in leſs than 
half the Time it would require if the Weeds were per- 


mitted to grow large, and the Sun and Wind will much - - 


ſooner kill them; this hoeing will alſo tir the Surface of 
the Ground, and greatly promote the Growth of the 
Plants ; if this is performed in dry Weather, the Ground 
will be clean till the firſt Crop of Woad is gathered, 
after which it muſt be again well cleaned, if this is 
carefully repeated, after gathering each Crop, the Land 
will always lie clean, and the Plants will thrive the bet- 
ter. The Expence of the firſt Hoeing will be about 
6 Shillings per Acre, and for the after Hoeings half that 
Price will be ſufficient, provided they are performed 
when the Weeds are young, for it they are ſuffered to 


2 large, it will require more Labour, nor can it be 


o well performed. 

If the Land, in which this Seed is fown, ſhonld have 
been in Culture before for other Crops, ſo not in good 
Heart, it will require Drefling\ before it is ſown, in 
which Caſe rotten Stable Dung is preferable to any 
other, but this ſhould not be laid on till the laſt Plough- 
ing before the Sceds are ſown, and not ſpread but a3 
Land. is ploughed, that the Sun may not exhale the 
Goodneſs of it, which in Summer is ſoon loſt, when 

ö | 4M 2 ſpread 
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ſpread on the Ground. The Quantity ſhould not be leſs 
than 20 Loads to each Acre, which will keep the Ground 
in Heart till the Crop of Woad is ſpent. 

The Time for gathering the Crop is according to 
the Seaſon, but it ſhould be performed as ſoon as the 
Leaves are fully grown, while they are perfectly green, 
for when they — to change pale, great Part of their 
Goodneſs is over, for the Quantity will be leſs, and the 
Quality greatly diminiſhed. N 

If the Land is good, and the Crop well huſbanded, 


it will produce 3 or 4 Gatherings, but the two firſt are 


the beſt ; theſc are commonly mixed — in manu- 
faQuring it, but the after Crops are always kept ſepa- 
rate, for iſ theſe are mixed with the other, the whole 
will be ſpoiled. The two firſt Crops will ſell from 25 
to 30 Pounds a Ton, but the latter will not bring more 
than 7 or 8 Pounds, and ſometimes not ſo much. An 
Acre of Land will produce a Ton of Woad, and in good 
Seaſons near a 'Ton and a Halt. | 

When the Planters intend to ſave the Seeds, they cut 
3 Crops of the Leaves, and then let the Plants ſtand till 
the next Year for Seed, but if only one Crop is cut, 
and that only of the outer Leaves, letting all the Mid- 
dle Leaves ſtand to nouriſh the Stalks, the Plants will 
grow flronger, and produce a much greater Quantity 
of Seeds. 

Theſe Seeds are often kept 2 Years, but it is always 
beſt to ſow new Seeds when they can be obtained, The 
Seeds ripen in Auguſt, when the Pods turn to a dark 
Colour the Seeds ſhould be gathered ; it is beſt done by 
reaping the Stalks as Wheat, and ſpreading them in 
Rows upon the Ground, and in 4 or 5 Days the Seeds 
will be fit to threſh out, provided the Weather is dry; 
tor if it lies long, the Pods will open and let out the 
Seeds. 

There are ſome of the Woad Planters, who feed down 
the Leaves in Winter with Sheep, which is a very bad 
Method, for all Plants which are to remain for a future 
Crop, ſhould never be eaten by Cattle, for that greatly 
weakens them, therefore thoſe who eat down their 


Wheat in Winter with Sheep, are equally blameable. 


ISOPYRUM. Lin. Gen Pl, 621. Helleborus. Am- 

man. | 
The Charaders are, 

The Flower bas no Empalement. It bath 5 oval Pe- 


tals, which are equal, and fall off, and 5 ſbort. tubuloxs 


Neclaria, ſituated . within the Petals, divided at their 
Brim into 3 Labes; the Middle one being the largeſt. It 
bath a great Number of ſhort bairy Stamina, terminated 
by Jingle Summits. and ſeveral oval Germina with ſingle 
Styles of their own Length, crowned by obtuſe Stigmas the 
Lenoth of the Stamina. The Germina become ſo many re- 
curved Capſules with 1 Cell filled with ſmall Seeds. 
The Species are, 

1. lsopyRUM /tipulis ſubulatis, petalis acutis. Hort. 
Us;/. 157. 1/opyrum with Awl-ſhaped Stipule, and acute 
Petals. Hellevorus fumariæ folits. Amman. Ruth. 57. 
Tb. 12. Hellebore with Fumitory Leaves. 

2. Iso YUM Huli ovatis, petalis obtuſis. Lin. Sp. 
F/. 557. J/oz3rum with oval Stipulæ, and obtuſe Pe- 
tals Rannuifcuius nemoroſus, tbalitiri folio. C. B. P. 178. 
Wood Crowsfoot with a Meadow Rue Leaf. 

3. lsoxys v1 ſtipulis obſeletis, Lin. Sp. Pl, 557. Iſe- 
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prum with obſolete Stipulz. Aguilegia montana, fore 
parvo, thalifiri folio. C. B. P. 144. Mountain Colum- 
bine with a ſmall Flower, and Meadow Rue Leaf. 

The iſt Sort grows naturally in Siberia, from whence 
the Seeds were ſent to the imperial Garden at Peter/- 
burgh, and the late Dr. Amman, Profeſſor of Botany 
there, ſent me part of the Seeds; this is an annual 
Plant, which feldom riſes more than 3 or 4 Inches high. 
The Leaves are ſhaped like thoſe of Fumitory ; they 
are ſmall, and of a gray Colour. The Stalk is naked 
to the Top, where there is a Circle of Leaves juſt un- 
der the Flowers, The Flowers are ſmall, of an her- 
baceous Colour on their Outſide, but yellow within, 
having 5 acute Petals, and as many honey Glands, with 
a great Number of Stamina, ſhorter than the Petals, 
and ſeveral reflexed Moon-ſhaped Germina, having ſo 
many ſingle Styles, crowned by obtuſe Stigmas. The 
Flowers are ſucceeded by many recurved Seed Veſlels 
with 1 Cell, filled with ſmall ſhining black Seeds. It 
flowers the Beginning of April, and the Seeds ripen in 
May, then the Plants decay. 

The Seeds of this Plant ſhould be ſown in a ſhady 
Border, ſoon after they are ripe, for when they are kept 
long out of the Ground, they ſeldom grow the firſt 
Year ; therefore, when the Seeds are permitted to ſcat- 
ter, they ſucceed very well, and require no other Care 
but to keep them clean from Weeds; as there is no 
great Beauty in this Plant, a ſmell Patch or two of 
them in any ſhady Part of the Garden, for Variety, 
will be ſufficient. | 

The 2d and 3d Sorts were ſent me from Verona, near 
which place they grow naturally. The ad Sort hath 
Leaves very like thoſe of the ſmalleſt Meadow Rue. 


The Stalks riſe 4 or 5 Inches, ſupporting a few ſmall 


u hite Flowers, with obtuſe Petals ; theſe are ſucceede 
by ſeveral recurved Seed Veſſels, containg many ſmall 
Seeds, It flowers the latter End of March, and the 
Seeds ripen in May. 

The 3d Sort hath Leaves like the 2d, but a little 
larger, and of a greener Colour. The Stalks riſe about 
6 Inches high, ſupporting 2 or 3 ſmall white Flowers, 
ſhaped like thoſe thoſe of the 2d Sort ; theſe are ſuc- 
ceeded by recurved Seed Veſſels, filled with ſmall Seeds. 
It flowers in April, and the Seeds ripen in June. 

Both theſe Plants delight in a moiſt ſhady Situation; 
they are propagated by Seeds as the firſt Sort, but they 
will live two or three Years, 

ISORA. See Helicteres. | 

ITEA. Lin. Gen. Pl. 243. Flor. Virg. 143. Diconan- 
gia. Mitch, Gen, 5. 

I zbe Cbaratters are | 

The Empalement of the Flawer is ſmall, permanent, 
and eredt, ending in 5 acute Points, The Flower bas 5 
Petals, inſerted in the * . It bath 5 Awl ſbaped 
Stamina inſerted in the Empalement, as long as the Petals, 
terminated by roundiſb Summits, and an eval Germen ſup- 
porting a cylindrical Style, which is permanent, crowned 
by an obtuſe Stigma. The Germen becomes a long oval 
Capſule, with the Style at the Top, having 1 Cell filled 
with ſmall Seeds. | 

We have but one Species of this Genus, viz. 

Ir EA. Flor. Virg. 143. We have no Engliſb Tule 
for this Plant, 

This 
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This Shrub grows in moiſt Soils in ſeveral Parts of 
North America, where it riſes to the Height of 6 or 5 
Feet, ſending out many Branches on every Side, from 
the Ground upward, garniſhed with Spear-ſhaped 
Leaves, placed alternately; they are lightly ſawed on 
their Edges, reflexed, veined, and of a light green. At 
the Extremity of the ſame Year's Shoots, in the Month 
of July, are produced fine Spikes of white Flowers, 3 
or 4 Inches long, and erect; when theſe Shrubs are in 
Vigour, they will be entirely covered with theſe Spikes 
of Flowers, ſo that they make a fine Appearance at 
their Seaſon of flowering. 

At preſent this Shrnb is not very common in Eng- 
land; the only Garden where I have ſeen it in Vigour, 
is that of his Grace the Duke of Argyle, at M bitton, 
near Hounſlow, where the Soil agrees ſo well with it, 
that it thrives and flowers there as well as in its native 
Country. 

This Shrub will live.in the open Air in England, the 
Cold never injuring it, but it will not thrive upon dry 
gravelly Ground, being very apt to die in ſuch Places 
in the Summer Seaſon, It is propagated by Layers, 
but as theſe are commonly 2 Years before they take 
Root, it cannot be propagated in ſuch Plenty as were 
to be wiſhed ; for as this Shrub flowers at a Seaſon when 
there are few others in Beauty, it is the more valuable. 

UDAICA ARBOR. See Cercis. 
UGLANS. Lin. Gen. Pl. 950. Nux. Tourn. Inſt. 
R. H. 581. Tab. 346. Walnut; in French, Noiſetier. 
The Charafers are, 

It hath male and female Flowers at Diſtances on the 
fame Tree. The male Flowers are diſpoſed in an oblong 
Rope, or Katkin, which is cylindrical and imbricated, with 
Spaces between the Scales, each Scale bas 1 Flower, with 
1 Petal fixed in the outer Center, toward the Outſide of 
the Scale, The Petal is divided into 6 equal Parts; in the 
Center is ſituated many ſbort Stamina, terminated by ere 
acute Summits. The female Flowers grow in ſmall Cluſ- 
ters, ſitting cloſe to the Branches; theſe bave 4 ſbort, 
erect, four pointed Empalement, fitting on the Germen, 
and an acute ered Petal, divided into 4 Parts. Under the 
Empalement fits a large oval Germen, ſupporting 2 ſbort 
Styles, crowned by large reflexed Stigmas. The Germen 
becomes a large oval dry Berry, with one Cell, inclaſing a 
large oval Nut with netted Furrews, whoſe Kernel bath 
4 Labet, variouſly furrowed. 

The Species are, | 

1. JUGLANs foliolis ovalibus glabris ſubſerratis ſulæ- 
gualibus. Hort. Cliff. 449. Walnut with oval Lobes, 
ſmooth, ſawed, and equal. Nux juglans frove Regia vul- 
garis. C. B. P. 417. Common Walnut. | 

2. JuGLaxs /foliolis lanceolatis acutt erratis, inter- 
mediis majoribus, Walnut with Spear-ſhaped Lobes, 
ſharply ſawed, the Middle being the „ Nux 
juglans Virginiana nigra. H. L. 452. B Virginia 
Walnut. | 

3. JucLAans folielis cordato-lanceolatis inferns nerveſis, 
pediculis feliorum pubeſcentibun. Walnut with Heart 
Spear-ſhaped Lobes, having many Veins on their under 
Side, and downy Foot Stalks to the Leaves. Juglant 
nigra, fructu eblange profundiſſime inſculpio. Cat. Hort. 
Black Virginia Walnut with an oblong Fruit very deep- 
ly turrowed. 
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4. JucLans foliolis lanceslatis ſerratis, exteriaribus 
latioribus, Lin. Sp. Pl. 997. Walnut with Spear-ſhaped 
ſawed Lobes, the outer being the broadeſt. Nux Fug- 
lans alba Virginienſit. Park. Theat. 1414. White Vir 
ginia Walnut, or Hickery Nut. 

5. JuGLans foliolis cuneiformibus ſerratis, exterioribus 
majoribus. Walnut with Wedge-ſhaped Lobes, ſawed, 
the outer being the largeſt. Fuglans alba. ſructu minor: 
cortice glabro, Clayt. Flor. Virg. White Walnut with 2 
ſmaller Fruit, and a ſmooth Bark. 

6. JuGLaxs foliolis lanceolatis ſerratis glabris ſubægua- 
libus, Walnut with ſmooth Spear-ſhaped ſawed Lobes, 
which are equal. Juglans alba fructu ovato compreſſe, 
nucleo dulce, cortice ſquamoſo. Clayt. Flor. Virg. White 
Walnut with an oval comprefled Fruit, a ſweet Ker- 
nel, and a ſcaly Bark, commonly called Shagbark in 
America, K 

There are ſeveral Varieties of the common Walnut, 
diſtinguiſhed by the following Titles : The large Wal- 
nut, the thin ſhelled Walnut, the French Walnut, the 
late ripe Walnut, and the double Walnut, but theſe all 
vary when raiſed by the Seed, ſo that the Nuts from the 
ſame 'Tree will produce Plants, whoſe Fruit will differ, 
therefore there can be no Dependance upon the Trees 
raiſed from Nuts, till they have produced Fruit, ſo that 
thoſe Perſons who plant the Trees for their Fruit, ſhould © 
make Choice of them in the Nurſeries when they have 
their Fruit upon them, otherwiſe they may be deceived ' 
by having ſuch as they would not chooſe. 

The 2d Sort is commonly called Black Virginia Wal- 
nut; this grows to a large Bre in North America. The 
Leaves of this Sort ate compoſed of 5 or 6 Pair of 
Spear-ſhaped Lobes, which end in acute Points, and are 
ſawed on their Edges ; the lower Pair of Lobes are the 
leaſt, the other gradually encreaſe in their Size to the 
Top, where the Pair at the Top, anJ the fingle Lobe 
which terminates the Leaf, arc ſmaller; theſe Leaves, 
when bruiſed, emit a ſtrong aromatick Flavour, as do 
alſo the outer Cover of the Nuts, which are rough, and 
rounder than thoſe of the common Walnut. The Shell 
of the Nut is very hard and thick, and the Kernel ſmall, 
but very ſweet, 

The 3d Sort grows naturally in North America, 
where the Trees grow to a large Size. The Leaves 
are compoſed of 7 or 8 Pair of long Heart-ſhaped Lobes, 
broad at their Baſe, where they are divided into 2 round 
Ears, but terminate in acute Points; they are rougher, 
and of a deeper green than thoſe of the ſecond Sort, 
and have nothing of the aromatick Scent which they 
have. The Fruit is very long. The Shell is deeply 
furrowed, and very hard. The Kernel is ſmall, but 
well flavoured. 

The 4th Sort is very common in moſt Parts of 
North America, where it is called Hickery Nut. The 
Leaves are compoſed of 2 or 3 Pair of oblong Lobes, 
terminated by an odd one ;. theſe are of alight green, and 
ſawed on their Edges; the lower Pair of Lobes are the 


ſmalleſt, and the upper the largeſt. The Fruit is ſhap- + 
ed like common Walnut, but the Shell is not turrowed, 
and is of a light Colour. 

The 5th Sort is not ſo large as the 4th. The Leaves 
are compoſed of 2 Pair of Lobes, terminated by an 
odd one; theſe are narrow at their Baſe, but broad and 

rounded 
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rounded at their Ends.; they are fawed on their Fdges, 
and of a light green. The Nuts are ſmall, have a 
ſmooth Shell, and very hard and white. 

The 6th Sort grows naturally in Nerth America, 
where it riſes to a middling Stature. The Leaves of 
this Sort are compoſed of 3 Pair of ſmooth Spear- 
ſhaped Lobes, of a dark green Colour, ſawed on their 
Edges, and ending in acute Points. The Fruit is oval, 
the Shell white, hard, and ſmooth; the Kernel ſmall, 
but very ſweet. The young Shoots of the Tree are co- 
vered with a very ſmooth browniſh Bark, but the 
Stems and older Branches have a rough ſcaly Bark, 
from whence it had the Appellation ot Shagbark, in 
America. 

The common Walnut is propagated in many Parts 
of England for the Fruit, and formerly the Trees were 
propagated for their Wood, which was in very great 
Eſteem, till the Quantity of Mahogony, and other uſe- 
ful Woods which have been of late Years imported into 
England, have almoſt baniſhed the Uſe of Walnut. 

\ Theſe Trees are propagated by planting their Nuts, 
which, as was before obſerved, ſeldom produces the 
ſame Sort of Fruit; ſo that the only Way to have the 
deſired Sort, is to ſow Nuts of the beſt Kinds; and if 
this is done in a Nurſery, the Trees ſhould be tranſ- 
planted. out when they have had 3 or 4 Year's Growth, 
to the Place where they are deſigned to remain, for 
theſe Trees do not bear tranſplanting when of a large 
Size, therefore there may be a good Number of Trees 
planted, which need not be put at more than 6 Feet 
apart, which will be Diſtance enough for them to grow 
till they produce Fruit ; when thoſe whoſe Fruit are of 
the deſired Kind may remain, and the others cut up, 
to allow them Room to grow; by this Method a fuffi- 
cient Number of the Trees may be generally found 
among them to remain, which will thrive and flouriſh 


greatly when they have Room; but as many People do 


not care to wait ſo long for the Fruit, the next beſt 
Method is to make Choice of ſome young Trees in the 
Nurſeries, when they have their Fruit upon them ; but 
though theſe Trees will grow and bear Fruit, they will 
never be ſo large or ſo long lived, as thoſe planted 
oung. | 

All the Sorts of Walnuts which are propagated for 
Timber, ſhould be ſown in the Places where they are 
to remain; for the Roots of theſe Trees always incline 
downward, which being ſtopped or broken, prevent 
their aſpiring upward, fo that they afterwards divari- 
cate into Branches, and become low ſpreading Trees; 
but fuch as are propagated for Fruit, are greatly mend- 
ed by tranſplanting ; for hereby they are rendered more 


fruitful, and their Fruit generally larger and fairer; it 


being a common Obſervation, That downright Roots 
greatly encourage the luxuriant Growth of Timber in 
all Sorts of Trees, but ſuch Trees as have their Roots 
ſpreading near the Surface of the Ground, are always 
'the moſt fruitful. | 

The Nuts ſhould be preferved in their outer Covers 
in dry Sand until February, when they ſhould be plant- 


ed in Lines, at the Diſtance you intend them to remain; 


but in the Rows they may be placed pretty cloſe, for 


Fear the Nuts ſhould mifcarry; and the young Trees, 


where they are too thick, may be removed, after they 
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have grown two or three Years, leaving the Remain- 
der at the Diſtance they are to ſtand. 

In tranſplanting theſe Trees, you ſhould always ob- 
ſerve never to prune either their Roots or large Branches 
both which are very injurious to them ; nor ſhould you 
be too buſy in lopping or pruning the Branches of theſe 
Trees while growing, for it often cauſes them to de- 
cay; but when there is a Neceſſity of cutting any of 
their Branches off, it ſhould be done early in September, 
that the Wound may heal over before the Cold increaſes; 
and the Branches ſhould always be cut off quite cloſe 
to the Trunk, otherwiſe the Stump which 1s left will 
decay, and rot the Body of the Tree. 

The beſt Seaſon for tranſplanting theſe Trees is as 
ſoon as the Leaves begin to decay, at which Time, if 
they are carefully taken up, and their Branches preſerv- 
ed entire, there will be little Danger of their ſueceed- 
ing, although they are 8 or 10 Years did, as I have ſe- 
veral Times experienced ; though, as was before ob- 
ſerved, theſe Trees will not grow ſo large, nor continue 
fo long, 2s thoſe which are removed young. 

This Tree delights in a firm, rich, loamy Soil, or 
ſuch as is inclinable to Chalk or Marl; and will thrive 
very well in ſtony Ground, and on chalky Hills, as 
may be ſeen by thoſe large Plantations near Leatherbead, 
Godſtone, and Carſhalton in Surry, where are great Num- 
bers of theſe Trees planted upon the Downs, which an- 
nually produce large Quantities of Fruit, to the great 
Advantage of their Owners ; one of which I have been 
told, farms the Fruit of his Trees, to thoſe who ſupply 
the Markets, for 3o/. per Annum. * 

The Diſtance theſe Trees ſhould be placed, ought not 
to be leſs than 40 Feet, eſpecially if Regard be had to 
their Fruit; though when they are only deſigned for 
Timber, if they ſtand near, it promotes their upright 
Growth. The black Virginian Walnut is much more 
inclinable to grow upright than the common Sort, and 
the Wood being generally of a more beautiful Grain, 
renders it preferable to that, and better worth culti- 
vating. I have ſeen ſome of this Wood beautifully 
veined with black and white, which, when poliſhed, 
has appeared at a Diſtance like veined Marble. This 
Wood is greatly eſteemed by Cabinet Makers for In- 
laying, as alſo for Bedſteads, Stools, Tables, and Ca- 
binets; and is one of the moſt durable Woods for thoſe 
Purpoſes of Engliſh Growth, being rarely infected with 
Inſects of any Kind (which may proceed from its ex- 
traordinary Bitterneſs ;) but it is not proper for Build- 
ings of Strength, it being of a moſt brittle Nature, and 
exceeding ſubje& to break very ſhort, though it com- 
monly gives Notice thereof, by its cracking ſome Time 
before it breaks. 

The general Opinion, that beating this Fruit improves 
the Trees, I do not believe, ſince in doing this, the 

ounger Branches are generally broken and deſtroyed ; 
but as it would be exceeding troubleſome to gather it 
by Hand, fo in beating it off, great Care ſhould be 
taken that it be not done with Violence, for the Reaſon 
before aſſigned. In order to preſerve the Friut, it 
ſhould remain upon the Trees till it is thorough ripe, 
when it ſhould be beaten down, and laid in Heaps for 
two or three Days ; after which they ſhould be ſpread 
abroad, when, in a little Time, their Huſks will eaſily 
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art from the Shells ; then you muſt dry them well in 
the Sun, and lay them up in a dry Place, where Mice 
or other Vermin cannot come to them, in which Place 
they will remain good for 4 or . but there 
are ſome Perſons who put their Walnuts into an Oven 

ently heated, where they let them remain 4 or 5 
— to dry, and then put them up in Oil Jars, or 
any other cloſe Veſſel, mixing them with dry Sand, 
by which Method they will keep good 6 Months. The 
putting them in the Oven is to dry. the Germ, and pre- 
vent their ſprouting 3 but if the Oven be too hot it 
will cauſe them to ſhrink, therefore great Care muſt be 
had to that. 

All the other Sorts are propagated the ſame Way, 
but as few of the Sorts produce Fruit in England, their 
Nuts muſt be procured from North America; which 
ſhould be gathered when tully ripe, and put up in dry 
Sand, to preſerve them in their Paſſage to England ; 
When they arrive here, the ſooner they are' planted 
the greater Chance there will be. of their ſucceeding z 
when the Plants come up, they ſhould be kept clean 
from Weeds; and it they ſhoot late in the Autumn, 
and their Tops are full of Sap, they ſhould be covered 
with Mats, to prevent the early Froſts from pinching 
their tender Shoots, which otten cauſes them to die 
down a conſiderable Length before Spring ; but if they 
are ſcreened from theſe early Froit:, the Shoots will 
become firmer and better able to reiiſt the Cold. Some 
of theſe Sorts are tender while young, ſo require a lit- 
tle Care the two firſt Winters, but afierward will be 
hardy enough io reſiſt the greateſt Cold of this Country. 

The black Virginia Walnut is full as hardy as the 
common Sort ; there are ſome large Trees of this Kind 
in the Chelſea Garden, which have produced great Quan- 
tities of Fruit upward of 40 Years; the Nuts have 

nerally ripened ſo well there as to grow, but their 
| rs are ſmall, ſo are of little Value. 

Theſe Trees all require the ſame Culture as the com- 
mon Walnut, but they grow beſt in a ſoft loamy Soil 
not too dry, and where there is a Depth of Soil for 
their Roots to run down. The Hickery when young, 
it very tough and pliable, ſo the Sticks of it are much 
eſteemed; but the Wood when grown large is very 


brittle, ſo not of any great Uſe. The black Virginia 


Walnut is the moſt valuable Wood of all the Sorts; 
ſome of the Trees are beautifully veined, and will take 
a good Poliſh, but others have very little Beauty, which 
is the Caſe of many other Sorts of Wood. 

UJUBE. See Ziziphus. 

ULIANS, or ROCKET'S. See Heſperis. 

ULV FLOWER, See Dianthus. 

UNCUS. Tourn. Inſt, R. H. 246. Tab. 127. Lin. 
Gen. Pl. 396. Ruſh; in French, Jonc, _ 

The Characters are, 
It bath a Chaff opening with 2 Values, an Empale- 


ment with, 6 oblong pointed little Leaves which are per- 


manent 3 the. Flower bath no Petals, but the coloured Em- 
palement is by ſeme taken for Petals. It bath 6 ſhort 
bairy Stamina, terminated by oblong erect Summits. It 
bath a three cornered pointed Germen, with a ſbort ſlender. 
Style, crowned by' 3 long bairy ſlender Stigmas reflexed. 
The Germen becomes a cloſe three cornered Capſule with 1 
Cell, opening with 3 Valves, incleſing roundiſh Seeds, 


+ fork them up clean by the. 


Land; but in order to prevent their growing again, 
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The Species are, 


1. Juncus culmo 3 tereti mucronato, paniculi 
terminali, involucro aipbyll> ſpinoſo. Lin. Sp. Pl. 325. 
Ruſh with a naked, taper, pointed Stalk, terminated by 
a Panicle, and a prickly two leaved Involucrum. Jun- 
cus acutus, capitulis ſorgbi. C. B. P. 11. Prickly large 
Sea Ruth. 

2. Juxcvs culmo nude, apice membranaces incurvs, 
paniculd laterali. Lin. Sp. Pl. 326. Ruſh with a naked 
Stalk, an incurved membranaceous Apex, and a lateral 
Panicle. Funcus acutus, panicula ſtarſa, C. B. P. Com- 
mon hard Ruſh. 

3. Juncus culms nude flriflo, panicil i laterali. Flar. 
Leyd. 44. Ruſh with a naked cloſe Stalk, and a lateral 
Panicle. Juncus lævit, paniculd ſparſd, major. C. B. P. 
Larger common ſoſt Ruſh, with a ſpreading Panicle. 

4. Ju N cus culms nude ſricte, capitulo laterali. Prad. 
Leyd. 44. Ruſh with a cloſe naked Stalk and lateral 
Heads. Juncus laevis, panicuid non ſparſe. C. B. P. 
Soft Ruſh, with a more compact Panicle. 

There are many other Specic; of this Genus which 
oo naturally in England, and are very troubleſome 

eeds in many places, ſo are not worthy of being 
enumerated here; and thoſe which are here mentioned, 
is only to point out a Method of deſtroying them. 

The 1ſt and 2d Sorts grow on the Sea Shores, where 
they are frequently watered by the Salt Water. Theſe 
two Sorts are planted with great Care on the Banks of 
the Sea in Heltand, in order to prevent the Water from 
waſhing away the Farth; which being very looſe, 
would be in Danger ot removing every Tide, if it were 
not for the Roots of theſe Ruſhes, which faſten them- 
ſelves very deep in the Ground, and mat themſelves 
near the Surface, fo as to hold the Earth cloſely toge- 
ther. Theretore, whenever the Roots of theſe Rulhes 
are deſtroyed, the Inhabitants immediately repair them 
to prevent farther Damage. In the Summer Time, 
when the Ruſhes are fully grown, the Inhabitants cut 
them, and tie them up in Bundles, which are dried, 
and afterward carried into the larger Towns and Cities, 
where they are wrought into Baſkets, and ſeveral other 
uſeful Things, which are frequently ſent into England. 
Theſe Sorts do not grow ſo ſtrong in England, as the 
do on the Mſacſe, and ſome other Places in H:lland, 
where I have ſeen them upward of 4 Feet high. 

The 3d and 4th Sorts grow on moiſt ſtrong un- 
cultivated Lands in moſt Parts of England, and con- 
ſume the Herbage where they are wh to remain, 
The beſt Method of deſtroying theſe Ruſhes is, to 

Rook in 7uiy, and after 
having let them lie a Fortnight or three Weeks to dry, 
to lay them in Heaps, and burn them gently ; and the 
Aſhes which theſe afford, will be a good Manure for the 


and to make the Paſture good, the Land ſhould be 
drained, otherwiſe there will be no deſtroying them 
entirely; but after it is well draiged, if the Roots are 
annually drawn up, and the Graund kept duly rolled, 
they may be ſubdued... /, ) 
JUNIPERUS. Tourn. Infl. R. H. 588. Tab. 361. 
Lia. Gen, Pl. 1005. Juniper; in French, Genevrier, 
The Charadters are, 
It hath male and ſemale Flowers in different Planti, end 


ſometimes 
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fometimes at ſeparate Diſtances on the ſame Plant. The 


male Flowers grow on a conical Katkin , the Flowers are 


placed ly Threes along the common Tail o eg and ter- 


minated by a ſingle anc ; the Scales are broa ort, lying 
en each cther, and fixed to the Column by a very ſhort Foot 
Stalk. The Flower bas no Petal, but 3 Stamina in that 
Flower which terminates, joined in one Body below ; theſe 
bave 3 diflint Summits, adbering to the Scales of the 
lateral Flowers, The female Flowers have a ſmall three 
fainted Empalement ſitting upon the Germen, and is per- 
manent ; they have 3 ſliff acute permanent Petals, the 
Germen ſitting below the Empalement, ſupports 3 fingle 
Styles crawned by Stigmas. The Germen becomes a round- 


_ iſh Berry, incloſing 3 flony Seeds oblong and angular on one 


Side, but convex on the other. 
The Species are, 

I. JuNIPERUS foliis ternis patentibus mucronatis. Lin, 
Sp. Pl. 1040, Juniper with ſpreading ſharp-pointed 
Leaves placed by Threes. Juniperus vulgaris fruticeſa. 
C. B. P. 4 8. The common Engliſh Juniper. 

2. Jo xi ERUs ſaliis ternis patentibus, longioribus acu- 
tioribuſque, ramis erectioribus. 3 r with longer and 
more acute pointed Leaves placed by Threes, and 
ſpreading and ere& Branches. e we vulgaris arbor. 
C. B. P. 488. The Tree, or Swediſh Juniper. 

3. JuxIPERVSs foliis ternit omnibus patentibus. Juni- 
per with Leaves placed by Threes, which are all of 
them ſpreading. Juniperus Virginiana. H. L. Folio ubique 


 Juniperino. Beerb. Ind. Cedar of Virginia, or red Cedar. 


4. JUNIPERUS foliis ternis baſi adnatis, junioribus im- 
bricatis, ſenioribus patulis. Hort. Cliff. 464. Juniper with 
Leaves placed by Threes adhering at their Baſe, the 
young ones lying over each other, and the old ones 
ſpreading. Juniperus Virginiana, foliis inferioribus ju- 
niperinis, ſupericribus ſabinam, vel cypreſſum referentibus. 
Boer b. Ind. Carclina Cedar. 

5. JunieeRus foliis inferioribus ternis patentibus, ſu- 
perioribus quadrifariam imbricatis. Juniper with ſpread- 
ing under Leaves placed by 'Threes, and the upper by 
Fours, which lie cloſe over each other. Juniperus 
Bermudiana. HF. L. Cedar of Bermudas. | 

6. Junirtrvs foliis ternis patentibur, ſubulatis, acu- 
tis. Juniper with Awl-ſhaped acute Leaves placed by 
Threes, which ſpread open. Juniperus major bacch cæ- 


ruled. C. B. P. Greater Juniper with blue Berries. 


7. Joxirxxus falis inferioribus ternis brevioribus pa- 
tentibus, ſaperioribus imbricatis acutis. Juniper with un- 
der Leaves flaced by Threes, which are ſhorter and 
ſpread open, the upper ones ſharp pointed, and lying 
over each other. 3 folio cupreſſi major, fruttu fla- 
veſcente. C. B. P. Greater Cedar with a Cypreſs Leaf 
and yellowiſh Fruit. . | 

8. JoxtrzRus foliis undique imbricatis ovatis obtuſſi. 
Flor. 90. Juniper with oval blunt Leaves, which 
every where lie over each other. — — — cupreſſi 
media, majoribus baccis. C. B. P. 488. Middle Cedar, 
with a Cypreſs Leaf and larger Berries, | | 

9. Joniexrvs foliis omnibus quadrifariam imbricatis. 
Juniper with all the Leaves placed by Fours, and lying 
over each other. Juniperus maxima cupre 12 mini- 
mo, cortice exteriore in tenues fee ſpirales dutliles, 
Sloan. Cat. Jam. 128. Greateſt Juniper with the leaſt 
Cypreſs Leaf, and the outer Bark ſplitting off in thin 
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—_— Pieces, commonly called Jamaica Berry-bearing 
edar. * 

10. JuniyERvs „lis ofprſitis ereftis decurrentibur, 
ramis patulis, Juniper with oppoſite, ere&, running 
Leaves, and ſpreading Branches. Schina folio tamariſci. 
C. B. P. 487. Savin with a Tamariſk Leaf, or com- 
mon Savin. | 

11. JuniPERvs foliis oppoſitis patulir drrurrentibus, 
ramis erefioribus. Juniper with oppoſite ſpreading 
Leaves which run into each other, and more erect 
Branches. Sabina folio cupreſſi. C. B. P. 487. Savin 
— a Cypreſs Leaf, commonly called Berry- bearing 

avin. 

12, JuxirExvs folits undique imbricatis obtuſis, ramis 
teretibus. Juniper with obtuſe Leaves every-where lying 
over each other, and taper Branches, Juniperus major, 
baccd rufeſcente. C. B. P. 489. Greater Juniper with a 
browniſh Berry. | 
13. Jun1PERUs foliis quadrifariam imbricatis acutis. 

90. Juniper with acute Leaves lying over 
each other, and placed four Ways. Cedrus Hiſpanica 


procerior, frucmu maximo nigro. Tourn. Inſt. 588. Tal- 


ler Spaniſh Cedar, with a very large black Fruit. 

The 1ſt Sort grows — upon chalky Lands, in 
many Parts of England. This is a low Shrub, ſeldom 
riſing more than 3 Feet high, ſending out many ſpread- 
ing Branches on every Side, covered with a brown Bark, 
and garniſhed with narrow Awl-ſhaped Leaves ending in 
acute Points, which are placed by Threes round the 
Branches, pointing outward ; theſe are of a grayiſh 
Colour, and continue through the Year ; the male 
Flowers ſometimes are ſituated on the fame Plant with 
the female, but at Diſtances; at other Times they are 
upon diſtin Plants : The female Flowers are ſucceeded 
by roundiſh Berries which are firſt green, but when 
ripe, are of a dark purple Colour. The Berries ripen 
in Autumn. . 

The Wood, the Berries, and the-Gum, are uſed in 
Medicine ; the Gum is titled Sandaracha. 

The 2d Sort is known in the Gardens by the Title 
of Swediſh Juniper: this is by many ſuppoſed to be on- 
ly a Variety of the firſt, but is undoubtedly a diſtin 

pecies, for-I have many Years raiſed both Sorts from 
the Seeds, and have never found them alter. 'This 
Sort riſes to the Height of 10 or 12 Feet, the Branches 
grow more erect, the Leaves are narrower, and end in 
more acute Points; they are placed farther aſunder on 
the Branches, and the Berries are larger. It grows na- 
turally in Sweden, Denmark, and Norway. 

The 3d Sort grows naturally in moſt Parts of 
North America, where it is called red Cedar, to diſtin- 
gviſh it from a Sort of Cypreſs, which is called white 
Cedar there. Of this there are two, if not three Va- 
rieties, beſides the Species here enumerated; one of 
which has Leaves in wry Part, like thoſe of the Sa- 
vin, and upon being rubbed, emit a very ſtrong ungrate- 
ful Odour : This is commonly diſtinguiſhed in America, 
by the Title of Savin Tree. There is another with 
Leaves very like thoſe of the Cypreſs, but as theſe 
nerally ariſe from the ſame Seeds when they are fone 
from America, ſo they may be ſuppoſed to be only ſemi- 
nal Variations. W ä 

The lower Leaves of the 4th Sort are like thoſe 
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of the Swediſh Juniper, but the upper Leaves are like 
thoſe ot the Cypreſs; and this Difference 1s conſtant, 
if the Seeds are carefully gathered trom the ſame Tree ; 
but as moſt of thoſe People who fend over theſe Seeds, 
are not very careful to dillinguiſh the Differeuce, ſo it 
often happens that the Seeds of 2 or 3 Sorts are 
mixed together, which has given Occaſion to People 
to imagine them but one Sort ; but all the Leaves of 
ihe third are like thoſe of the Juniper, ſo the Garden- 
ers call this the red Firginia Cedar; and the fourth they 
call Carolina Cedar, though all the Sorts grow naturally 
in Virginia. : 

The 5th Sort is the Bermudas Cedar, whoſe Wood 
has a very flrong Odour, and was formerly in great 
I'fteem tor wainſcotting Rooms, and for Furniture; 
but the Odour being too powerful for many Perſons, 
has rendered it leſs valuable, and at preſent there is not 
much of it imported into England. Theſe Plants, 
while young, have acute-pointed Leaves which ſpread 
open, and are placed by Threes round the Branches ; 
but as the Trees advance, their Leaves alter, and the 
Branches are four cornered ; the Leaves are very ſhort, 
and placed by Fours round the Branches, lying over 
each other like the Scales of Fiſh ; the Berries are pro- 
duced toward the Ind of the Branches, theſe are of a 
dark red Colour inclining to purple. As there are few 
of theſe Trees of any great Size in England, I have 
not had an Opportunity of examining their Flowers, 
therefore do not know if they have male and female 
Flowers on the ſame Plant, or if they are on different 
Plants ; for although I have received very fine Speci- 
mens from Bermudas, yet they are all with Fruit on 
them almoſt fully grown, and not one with male Flow- 
ers; and as theſe I tees are commonly deſtroyed in Eng- 
land whenever there happens a ſevere Winter, we have 
little Hopes of ſeeing them in flower here. 

The 6th Sort grows naturally in [ftria, from whence 
I received the Berries, which have ſucceeded with me 
in the Chelſea Garden. This hath ſpreading Branches 
growing thinly, garniſhed with Awl-ſhaped, acute-point- 
ed Leaves, placed by Threes round the Branches; they 
are of a dark green, and not very cloſe to each other ; 
they grow horizontally, pointing outward ; the Berries 
are much larger than thoſe of the common Juniper, and 
are blue when ripe. 

The 7th Sort grows naturally in Portugal, from 
whence I have frequently received the Berries. This 
Sort grows with its Branches in a pyramidical Form, 
the lower ones are garniſhed with ſhort, acute-pointed, 
grayiſh Leaves, placed by Threes round the Branches, 
pointing out ard; but thoſe on the upper Branches are 
of a dank green, lying ever each other like the Scales 
of Fith, but end in acute Points. "The male Flowers 
are produced at the Extremity of the Branches, they 
are tituated in a looſe, ſcaly, conical Katkin, ſtanding 
on a ſhort Foot Stalk ere; the Fruit is produced ſome- 
times upon the ſame Tree, at Diſtances irom the Flow- 
ers, and at other Times thoy are upon ſeparate Trees ; 
the Berries of this are of a pale yellow when ripe, and 
about the Size of thoſe of the common Juniper. 

The 8th Sort grows naturally in Spain and /taly; 
from both which Countries I have received it. The 
Branches of this Sort grow ereCt, and are covered with 


4 


dren troubled with Worms. 
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a reddiſh brown Bark ; the Leaves are ſmall, obtuſe, and 
lie over each other like the Scales of Fiſh; the male 
Flowers grow at the Extremity of the Branches in a co- 
nical Katkin, and the Fruit grows ſingle from the Side 
of the Branches below the Katkins, on the fame Branch; 
the Berries are large, oval, and, when ripe, are brown. 

The gth Sort grows naturally in Jamaica, and alſo 
in the other Iſlands of the Weſft- Indies, where it rites to 
be one of the largeſt Timber Trees in thoſe Countries ; 
the Wood is frequently brought from thence by the 
Inhabitants of North America, for building Ships. 
This Sort is generally confounded with, the Bermudas 
Cedar, and taken for the ſame, but the Specimens of 
it which were ſent me by the late Dr. Houſteun, prove 
them to be different 'Trees; for the Branches of this 
ſpread very wide, the Leaves are extremely ſmall, and 
are every where lying imbricatim over each other ; the 
Bark is rugged, and ſplits off in Strings, and is of a 
very dark Colour ; the Berries are ſmaller than thoſe of 
the Bermudas Cedar, and are of a light brown Colour 
when ripe: This Sort is male and temale in different 
Trees. 

The toth Sort is the common Savin; this grows 
naturally in /taly, Spain, and the Levant, upon the 
Mountains where it is cold. It ſends out its Branches 
horizontally, ſo ſeldom riſes more than 3 or 4 Feet 
high, but ſpreads to a conſiderable Diſtance every Way ; 
the Branches are garniſhed with very ſhort, acute-point- 
ed Leaves placed oppoſite, which run into each other 
along the Branch, and their Ends point upward. This 
Sort very rarely produces either Flower or Seed in the 
Gardens ; I have frequently examined old Plants which 
have been ſtanding more than 50 Years, and have not 
more than 3 Times found any male Flowers upon them, 
and but once have ſeen any Berries, which were upon 
a ſeparate Tree from the Flowers; theſe Berries were 
ſmaller than thoſe of the common Juniper, but of the 


' ſame Colour, and were a little compreſſed ; the whole 


Plant has a very rank ſtrong Odour when touched. 
The Leaves of this Shrub are much uſed by the Far- 
riers for Horſes when they have Worms, and Mr. Ray 
commends the Juice of it mixed with Milk, and ſwee- 
tened with Sugar, as an excellent Medicine for Chil- 
The Leaves beaten into 
a Cataplaſm with Hog's Laid, will cure Children's 
ſcabby Heads. 

The 11th Sort has, by many, been ſuppoſed to be 
only an accidental Variety of the former, but there is a 
manifeſt Difference between them; far the Branches af 
this grow more erect than thoſe ot the t 1th Sort, the 


Leaves are ſhorter, and end in acute Points which ſpread 


outward, Ihis Sort will rife to the Height of 7 or 8 


Feet, and produces great Quantities of Berries. I have 


propagated this Sort from Seeds, but have never found 
it vary. It has been diſtinguiſhed by moſt of the old 
Botaniſts, by the Title of Berry-bearing Savin. It 
grows naturally on the Ape, from whence I have re- 
ceived the Berrics. 

The 12th: Sort grows naturally in Spain, Portugal, 
and: the South of France, where it riſes 10 or 12 Feet 
bigh, ſending out Branches the whole Length of the 
Stera, garniſhed with ſmall obtuſe Leaves, lying. oyer 


each other like the Scales of Fiſh; .the Branches are 


4 ſmall 
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{ſmall and taper, having no Angles or Corners, as moſt Row, and 18 Inches aſunder in the Rows, or into the be | 
of the others have; the male Flowers are ſituated at Places where they are to remain for good. The beſt theſ 
the End of the Branches in conical ſcaly Katkins, and Seaſon to tranſpiant them (as I before obſerved) is in they 
the Berries grow below from the Side of the fame the Beginning of October, when you ſhould take them deſt: 
Branches. Theſe are larger than thoſe of the com- up carefully, to preſerve a Ball of Earth to their Roots; Ir 
mon Juniper, and when ripe are brown. and when planted, their Roots ſhould be mulched ; all to k 
The 13th Sort grows naturally in Spain and Portu- which, if carefully attended to, as alſo obſerving to re- ſhovu 
gal, where it riſes from 25 to 30 Feet high, ſending freſh them with Vater in very = Weather, until they Gro 
out many Branches which form a Sort of Pyramid; the have taken new Root, will preſerve them from the fron 
Branches are garniſhed with acute-pointed Leaves which Danger of not growing; and they being extreme hardy ther 
lie over each other four Ways, ſo as to make the in Reſpe& to Cold, will defy the ſevereſt of our Win- able 
Branches four cornered ; the Berries of this Sort are ters to injure them, provided they are not planted in a poſe 
very large, and black when ripe. ' Wa moiſt or rich Soil. | Stre 
Theſe Plants are all propagated by ſowing their Seeds, In order to have theſe Trees aſpire in Height, their A 
the beſt Seaſon for which is as ſoon as they are ripe, if under Branches ſhould be taken off, eſpecially where a N 
they can then be procured; for when they are kept un- they are inclined to grow out ſtrong ; but they muſt | tran 
til Spring before they are ſown, they will not come up not be kept too cloſely. pruned, which would retard ſerv 
until the ſecond Year. The Ground in-which the Seeds their Growth ; for all thele ever-green 'Trees do more they 
of the hardy Sorts are ſown, ſhould be freſh and light, or leſs abound with a reſinous Juice, - which in hot mul 
but it ſhould not be dunged : It ſhould be well dug and Weather is very apt to flow out from ſuch Places as are rect 
levelled very even, then ſow your Seeds thereon pretty wounded; ſo that it will not be adviſeable to take off will 
thick, and ſift ſome Earth over them about half an Inch too many Branches at once, which would make ſo Gro 
thick ; this Bed will require no farther Care than to many Wounds from which their Sap in hot Weather Side 
keep it clear from Weeds, and toward the Middle or would flow in ſuch Plenty, as to render the Trees weak 1 
latter End of April, you will find ſome of your Plants and unhealthy. : freſt 
appear above Ground, though, perhaps, the greateſt The two Sorts of Virginian Cedars grow to a much the 
Part of them may lie till the Spring following before greater Height than the former, and in their native hurt 
they come up; therefore you ſhould careſully clear the Country afford excellent Timber for many Uſes ; but ther 
Beds from Weeds. and in very dry Weather, refreſh with us there are very few which are above 20 or 25 the 
| - them with ſome Water, which will greatly promote the Feet high, though there is no Doubt of their growing Tan 
f Growth of thoſe Plants which are up, and alſo cauſe larger; for they thrive very faſt after the three firſt the 
| the other Seeds to vegetate; but if the Bed in which Years, and reſiſt the ſharpeſt Froſt of our Climate 1 
| theſe Seeds are ſown, is much expoſed to the Sun, it exceeding well, and are very apt to grow trait and re- rife 
i could be ſhaded with Mats in the Day; for when the gular, provided they are not ſuffered to ſhoot out too thei! 
j Plants come firſt up, they will not beat too much Heat. much: at the Bottom. grea 
In this Bed they ſhould remain rilf the ſecond Autumn, Theſe Plants are alſo propagated by Seeds, which diſp« 
l when you mulit-prepare ſome Beds to tranſplant them mult be procured from Virginia or Carolina (for they any 
þ into, which ſhould alſo be of light freſh undunged rarely produce ripe Seeds in England), and ſown as was are | 
| Soil 3 and having well dug and cleanſed the Ground directed for the other Junipers ; but as this Seed can- the 
from all noxious Weeds and Roots, you ſhould make not be procured in E-z/and till Spring, fo when ſown tatio 
them level; then in the Beginning of Oddober, which is at that Seaſon, it remains in the Ground until the ſuc— back 
| | the proper Seafon for removing theſe Plants, you ſhould ceeding Spring before the Plants appear; therefore you - ceed 
| taiſe up the young ones with a Trowel, preſerving as mult obſerve to keep the Beds clear from Weeds, and to th 
| much Earth as poſſible to their Roots, and plant not ſuffer the Seeds to be diſturbed, which is often the whe 
[| them into the Beds about 5 or 6 Inches aſunder each Fault of ſome impatient People, who think, becaute clivi 
| Way, giving them ſome Water to ſettle the Earth to the Plants do not rife the firſt Year, that they will ne- and 
| their Roots; and if it ſhould prove very dry Weather, ver come up, and ſo dig up the Ground again, where- adva 
| you may lay a little Mulch upon the Surface of the by their Seeds are buried; but if they are let remain, Shry 
1 Ground round their Roots, which will be of great Ser- they ſeldom fail to grow, though fometimes it is 2 rov 
I vice to the Plants. But as many of the Seeds will be Years after ſowing betore they come up. Wher the | 
4 yet in the Ground, ſo the Beds ſhould not be difturbed Plants are come up, they muſt be carefully weeded, and nor 
| too much in taking vp the Plants; for I have known in dry Weather ſhould be refreſhed with Water, which juſth 
2 Bed ſown with theſe Berries, which has ſupplied Plants will greatly forward their Growth; and the Autumn buric 
for three Years drawing, ſome of the Berries having lain following they ſhould have a little rotten Tan laid be- may 
fo long in the Ground before they ſprouted; therefore tween them to keep out the Froſt. In this Bed the .midd 
the Surface of the Beds ſhould 'be kept level, and con- Plants may remain till they have had 2 Years Growth, lowe 
Aantly clean from Weeds. - then they ſhould be tranſplanted into other Beds, as the 8 
The Plants may remain 2 Years in thefe Beds, ob- was directed before for the other Sorts, obſerving to Stem 
\Ferving to keep them clear from Weeds; and in the preſerve a Ball of Earth to their Roots; and after they to th 
Spring you ſhould ſtir the Ground gently betweenthem, are planted, it the Seaſon be dry, they muſt be care- I. 
"that their Roots may with greater Eaſe ſtrike into it; fully watered, and the Surface of the Ground covered Amer 
after- which Time they ſhould be tranſplanted, either with Mulch, to prevent the Sun and Wind from enter- maki 
into a Nurſery, at the Diſtance of 3 Feet Row from ing the Earth, to dry their Fibres; but they ſhould _— bitter 
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be too much watered, which often proves injurious to 
theſe Trees, by rotting their tender- Fibres ſoon after 
they are emitted, whereby the Plants have been often 
deſtroyed. | | 

In theſe Beds — may remain 2 Years, obſerving 
to keep them clear from Weeds; and in Winter you 
ſhould lay a little freſh Mulch on the Surface of the 
Ground round their Roots, which will prevent the Froſt 
from penetrating to them, and effectually preſerve 
them ; for while the Plants are ſo young, . are li- 
able to be injured by hard Froſts, when too much ex- 
poſed thereto ; but when they have attained a greater 
Strength, they will reſiſt the ſevereſt of our Cold. 

After 2 Years, ihey ſhould either be removed into 
a Nurſery (as was directed for the common Juniper) or 
tranſplanted where they are deſigned to remain; ob- 
ſerving always to take them up carefully, otherwiſe 
they are ſubjeQ to fail upon tranſplanting ; as alſo to 
mulch the Ground, and water them as was before di- 
rected, until they have taken Root; after which they 
will require no farther Care, than only to keep the 
Ground clear about their Roots, and to prune up their 
Side Branches to make them aſpire in Height. | 

The Soil in which you plant theſe Trees, ſhould be 
freſh and light, but muſt not be dunged, eſpecially at 
the Time when they are planted ; for Dung is v 
hurtful to them, if it be not quite rotted to Mould ; 
therefore the Mulch which is laid- upon the Surface of 
the Ground, ſhould not be Dung, but rather ſome. old 
Tanners Bark or Sea Coal Aſhes, which will prevent 
the Froſt from penetrating deep in the Ground. 

Theſe Trees being thus managed, will in a few Years 
rife to a conſiderable Stature, and by the Variety of 
their ever Leaves and Manner of Growth, will 
greatly add to the Beauty of all Plantations, if rightly 
diſpoſed, which indeed is what we ſeldom obſerve in 
any of the Engliſh Gardens or Wilderneſſes; for there 
are few People who conſider the different Growths of 
the ſeveral Trees with which — compoſe ſuch Plan- 
tations, ſo as to place the talleſt growing Trees the 
backwardeſt from Sight, and the next Degree to ſuc- 
ceed them, and fo gradually diminiſhing till we come 
to the common Juniper, and others of the ſame Growth, 
whereby all the Trees will be ſeen, and the-gradual De- 
clivity of their Tops will appear like a'verdant Slope, 
and be much more agreeable to the Sight, as alſo more 
advantageous to the Growth of the Trees, than to place 
Shrubs of humble Growth near ſuch. Plants as will 

row to the firſt Magnitude, whereby the Shrub is hid 
from Sight, and will be over-ſhadowed and deſtroyed; 
nor can the Diſtance which each Tree requires, be fo 
juſtly proportioned any other Way; for in this Diſtri- 
bution, the largeſt Trees being ſeparated by themſelves, 
may be planted at a due Diſtance ; and then thoſe of a 
middling Growth ſucceeding, may be accordingly al- 
lowed ſufficient Room; and the ſmaller, which-are-next 
the Sight, being placed much cloſer, will hide the naked 
Stems of the larger Trees, and have an agreeable Effect 
to the Sight. | 

The Timber of theſe Trees is of excellent Uſe in 
America, for building Veſſels, wainſcoting Houſes, and 
making many Sorts of Utenſils, it abounding with a 
bitter Refin, which prevents its being deſtroyed by Ver- 
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min, but it is very brittle, and fo not proper for ſtub- 
born Uſes; but however, by encreaſing the Number 
of our Timber Trees, we ſhall find many Advantages, 
beſides the Pleaſure their Variety affords ; for we may 
hereby have Trees of very different Kinds, adapted to 


grow in various Soils and Situations, whereby we ſhall . 


never want proper Trees for all the different Sorts of 
Soils in England, if proper Care be taken in theic 
Choice ; which would be a great [Improvement to ma- 
ny Parts of this Kingdom, which now lie unplanted, 
becauſe the Owner, perhaps, finds that neither Oaks 


nor Elms will thrive there, and fo conſequently con- 


cludes, that no other Sort will, which is a great Miſ- 
take; for if we conſider how different the StruQure af 
Trees is, and only obſerve what Sorts are adapted for 
growing on dry barren Mountains, and what are deſign- 
ed for the lower and richer Valleys, we need never be 
at a Loſs for proper Trees for all Sorts of Ground. 

The Bermudas Cedar being a Native of that Iſland, 
and alſo of the Babama Iſlands, is much tenderer than 
either of the former Sorts, ſo is not likely to thrive 
well in this Country ; for although many of theſe Plants 
have lived ſeveral Years in the open Air in England, yet 
whenever a ſevere Winter happens, it either kills them, 
or ſo much defaces them, that they do not recover their 
Verdure in a Year or two after. 

Theſe Plants are propagated by Seeds as the former, 
with only this Difference, that theſe ſhould be ſown 
in Pots or Tubs of Earth, that they may be removed 


into Shelter in the Winter Time, otherwiſe the young - 


Plants are often hurt by hard Frofts ; but they will re- 
quire no more Care than only to be placed under a com- 
mon hot Bed Frame, where the Glaſſes may be con- 
ſtantly kept off in mild Weather, when cannot 
have too much free Air, and only cov in hard 
Froſts. Theſe Seeds conſtantly remain in the Ground 
until the ſecond Year before they.come up, therefore 
the Earth in the Pats ſhould not be diſturbed; and in 
the Summer Time they ſhould be placed in the Shade, 
to prevent the Earth from drying too faſt ; and in very 
dry Weather they ſhould be often watered, but do not 
give too much Water to them at once, which would 
rot the Seeds. | 
The Spring following, when the y Plants come 
up, they muſt be carefully cleared from Weeds, and in 
dry Weather refreſhed with Water; but ſhould ſtand 
during the Summer Seaſon, in a Place defended from 
ſtrong Winds; and in Winter muſt be placed under 
Frames, where tney may be covered in hard froſty 
Weather, but muſt have open Air when the Weather 
is mild. In April following you ſhould tranſplant them 
each into a ſingle Halfpenny Pot filled with freſh light 
Earth, being careful 4. raiſe them up with a Ball of 
Earth to their ;Roats; and when they are planted, you 
ſhould water them, to ſettle the Earth to their Roots ; 
then place the Pots in a warm Situation, where they 
may be defended from Sun and Wind: But it you will 
beſtow a moderate hot Bed to plunge the Pots upon, it 
will greatly promote their taking new Root ; however, 
you muſt carefully, defend them from the great Heat of 
the Sun, which is injurious to them when freſh remos- 
ed; but. when they have taken new Root, you may ex- 


poſe them by Degrees to the open Air. It you ſuffer 
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the Pots to remain plunged all the Summer, it will 
preſerve the Earth therein from drying ſo faſt as it 
would do, if they were ſet upon the Ground. 

In O#tober you ſhould again remove theſe Plants into 
Shelter, or elſe plunge their Pots into the Ground un- 
der a warm Hedge, where they may be protected from 
the cold North and Eaſt Winds; and in the Spring fol- 
lowing you muſt ſhift the Plants into Pots a Size larger, 
taking away ſome of the Earth from the Outſide of the 
Ball, and adding ſome freſh, which will promote their 
Growth; and ſo continue to manage them as was be- 
fore directed, until you plant them out in the Places 
where they are deſigned to remain ; which ſhould, not 
be done till they are 3 or 4 Years old, by which 'l ime 
they will be ſtrong enough to bear the Cold of our 
common Winters. . * 

The Reaſon for my directing thefe Plants to be pre- 
ſerved in Pots until they are planted out for good, is, 
becauſe they are difficult to tranſplant; and being ten- 
der, will require ſome Shelier while young; and u ho- 
ever obſerves the Method here laid down, will find 
the Plants ſo managed to gain two Years Growth in ſix, 
from thoſe raiſed in the open Air, and be in leſs Dan- 
ger of being deſtroyed ; and as the Trouble ard Ex- 
pence in raiſing them this Way is not great, it is worth 
practiſing, ſince in a few Years the Trees will recom- 

enſe the Trouble. | = 

The Timber of this Free is of a reddiſh Colour, and 
very ſweet, and is commonly known in England by the 
Name of Cedar Wood, though there are divers Sorts 
of Wood talled'by that Name, which come from very 
different Trees, eſpecially in the Weft-Indies, ' where 
there ate ſeveral Trees of vaſtly different Appearances 
and Genera, which have that Appellation; it is this 
Wood which is uſed for Pencils, as alſo to wainſcot 
Rooms, and make Stair Caſes, it enduring longer found, 
than moſt other Sorts of Timber, which, perhaps, may 
de owing to ſome extreme bitter Taſte in the Refin, 
with which the Tree abounds, for it is very remarkable, 
that the Worms do not eat the Bottoms of the Veſſels 
built with this Wood; as they do thoſe built with Oak, 
ſo that the Veſſels built with Cedar are much preferable 
to thoſe built with any other Sort of Timber, for the 
Uſe of the Weft-India Seas, but they are not fit for 
Ships of War, the Wood being ſo brittle as to ſplit to 
Pieces with a Cannon Ball. | | h 

The Jamaica Juniper is more impatient of Cold than 
the Bermudas, ſo will not live through the Winter in 


the open Air in England, and the Planis muſt be pre- 


ferved in Pots, and houſed in the Winter; this is pro- 


pagated by Seeds, as the Bermudas Cedar, but if the 
Pots are plunged into a moderate hot Bed the ſocond 


Spring after the Seeds are ſown, it will bring up the 
Plants ſooner, and they will have more Time to. get 
Strength before Winter. | | 

Alt the other Sorts are hardy enough to live in the 
open Air, ſo are very well werth propagating, as they 
will add to-the Variety of ever-green Plantations, ſome 
of the Sorts will riſe to a very conſiderable Height, fo 
may prove to be uſeful 'Timber, and _ be adapted 
to fuch Soils as will not ſuit many other Trees. 

The common Savin ſhould not be neglected, becauſe 
it. is. ſo very hardy as never to be injured by the ſevereſt 
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Froſt ; and as this ſpreads its Branches near the Ground, 
if the Plants are placed on the Borders of Woods, they 
will have a good Effe& in Winter, by ſcreening the 
Nakedneſs of the Ground from Sight. 

All theſe Sorts are propagated by their Seeds, which 
may be ſown as the common Juniper, and the Plants 
afterward ſo managed, and moſt of the Sorts may be 
propagated by Cuttings, which, if planted in Autumn, 
in a ſhady Border, will take Root; but thoſe Plants 
raiſed from Cuttings, will never grow ſo upright, nor to 
ſo large a Size as the Plants raifed from Seeds, fo that 


when they can be procured, it-ts much the better Me- 


thed, but the other is frequently practiſed on thoſe Sorts 
which do not perfect their Seeds in England. 

As ſeveral of theſe Sorts grow to the Height of 18 
or 20 Feet, the procuring as many of the Sorts as can 
be gotten from the Countries of their Growth, will be 
adding to the Variety of our ever-green Plantations, 
which cannot be too much propagated in England, 
where, in general, our Winters are temperate enough 
for them to thrive to Advantage; and as the Sorts, 
which are à little more tender than the others, obtain 
Strength, they will be in leſs Danger of ſuffering by ſe- 
vere Wintcrs, as we find by many other:Plants, which 
were ſo tender as not to live in the open Air at firſt, but 
now defy the ſevereſt Cold of our Climate. 

\ JUSSIAEA. Lin. Gen. Pl. 478. 

The Characters are, | 
It hath a ſmall permanent Empalement, divided into 5 
Parts at the Top, fitting on the Germen. The Flower 
has 5 reundifh ſpreading Petals, and 10 fbort ſlender 
Stamina, terminated by rowndiſh Summitss The oblong 
Germen ſupports a ſlender Style, crotoned by a flat Stigma, 
marked with 5 Stripes." The Germen becomes a thick ob- 
hang Capſule, crowned by the Empalement, which opens 
Lengthways, and is filled with ſmall Seeds. 

The Species are, 

1. Joss ix A erefla villoſa, floribus tetrapetalis, oflan- 
driis, pedunculatis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 388. pright hairy 
Juſſiæa, with Flowers ſtanding on Foot Stalks, having 
4 Petals and 8 Stamina. Lyfimachia Indica non papp»/a, 
flore lutea minimo, filiguis Caryapbyllum Aromaticum emu- 
lantibus. H. L. 396. Indian Primroſe with a very ſmall 
yellow Flower, and Pods reſembling Cloves.. ; 

2. Jussi villoſa,. caule eretlo remsſfe, floribus pen» 
tapetalis, decardriis feſſilibus. Hairy Jusſſiæa with an 
erect branching Stalk, Flowers having 5 Petals, and. 
10 Stamina, which fit cloſe: to the Stall Ly/imachia 
lutea erecta, non pappoſa major, foliis birſutis, frufiu ca- 
ryopbylloide. Sloan. Cat. Jam. 85, Yellow upright 
larger Tree Primroſe. with hairy Leaves, and a Fruu 
like Cloves, 

3. Joss iA eredta glabra, floribus tetrapetalis ean- 
driit feſflibus. Flor. Zeyl. 170. Smooth upright J 


frea, with 4 Petals, and 8 Stamina to the Flowers, 


which fit cloſe to the Stall. Lyſimacbia lutea non pa 
fe; eretta, foliis glabris, fruttu caryepbylloide. Sloan. Cat. 
Jam. 85, Yellow upright Tree Primroſe with ſmooth. 
Leaves, and a Fruit like Cloves. | 

4. JvsstæA caule erefto ramoſo glabre, floribus tetra- 


petalis oflandriis ſeſſilibus, foliis lanceolatis. Fuſfiea with 
an upright branching ſmooth Stalk, Flowers having 4 
Petals, and 8 Stamina fitting. cloſe to the Stalk, and 


Spear- 
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Spear-ſhaped Leaves. Onagre foliis perſicarie amplicri- 
bus, parvo flare luteo. Plum. Cat. 7. Tree Primroſe with 
a large Arſeſmart Leaf, and a ſmall yellow Flower. 

5. JUSSIZA caule erecte ſiniplici birſuto, foliis lanceo- 
latis, floribus pentapetalis decandriis ſeffilibus. Juſſiæ a 


with a ſingle upright hairy Stalk, Spear-ſhaped Leaves, 


and crowned with Flowers, which have 5 Petals, and 
10 Stamina fitting cloſe to the Stalk. Onagra eretta, 
caule rubro hirſuto, faliit oblongis, flore magns lutco. Houſt, 
MJ. Upright Primroſe with a hairy Leaf of a reddiſh 
Colour, oblong Leaves, and a large yellow Flower. 

The 1ſt Sort grows naturally at Campeachy, from 
whence the Seeds were ſent me by the late Mr. Robert 
Millar ; this riſes with a ſhrubby Stalk, near 3 Feet 
high, ſending out ſeveral Side Branches, garniſhed with 
oblong hairy Leaves, placed alternate. "The Flowers 
come out {rom the Side of the Stalks ſingly, having 
ſhort Foot Stalks ; they have 4 ſmall yellow Petals, 
with 8 Stamina; theſe fit upon the Germen which at- 
terward becomes an oblong Sced Veſſel, crowned by the 
four-leaved Empalement, and has a great Reſemblance 
to the Cloves, This Plant flowers in July and Auguſt, 
and the Seeds ripen in Oaiaber. 

The 2d Sort grows naturally in Jamaica. The Seeds 
of this were ſent me by the late Dr. Houſtoun ; this 
riſes with a bairy branching Stalk, 2 Feet high, and is 
garniſhed with narrow Spear-ſhaped Leaves, placed al- 
ternate. The Flowers come out toward the End of 
the Branches ſingly from the Wings of the Leaves, 
ſitting cloſe to the Stalk ; they are compoſed of 5 pret- 
ty large yellow Petals, and 10 Stamina; theſe ſit upon 
a long Germen, which afterward» becomes the Seed 
Veſlel, crowned by the Empalement ; theſe are filled 
with ſmall Seeds, It flowers-and Seeds about the. ſame 
Time with the laſt. | 

The 3d Sort grows naturally in Jamaica, from 
whence the Seeds were ſent me with thoſe of the former 
Sort; this riſes with a ſmooth ere& Stalk, 3 Feet high, 

rniſhed with long, narrow, ſmooth, Spear-ſhaped 
— The Flowers are large and yellow, ſitting cloſe 
to the Stalk ; theſe are ſucceeded by long Seed Veſſels, 
ſhaped like thofe of the other Sorts. It flowers and 
ſeeds at the ſame Time with the former. 

The 4th Sort was-ſent me from Carthagera by the 
late Dr. Heoufloun ; this hath a branching ſmooth Stalk, 
near 3 Feet high, garniſhed with Spear-ſhaped Leaves, 
ſtanding on ſhort Foot Staiks. 
yellow, and compoſed of 4 Petals, and-8 Stamina; theſe 
ſit very cloſe to the Stalk, and are ſucceededsby Seed 
Veſſels ſhaped like thofe of the former Sorts. 

The 5th Sort was ſent me-from La Vera Cruz, by 
the. late Dr. Houſtoun; this riſes with ſingle upright red 
Stalks 3 Feet high, which are hairy and channelled, 
The Leaves are Spear-ſhaped, and placed alternate on 
the Stalks, ſtanding nearer together than in any of the 
other Sorts. The Flowers come out from the Wings 
of the Leaves, toward the Top of the Stalk; they are 
compoſed. of 5 large yellow Petals, and 10 Stamina, fits 
ting cloſe to the Stalks, and are ſuceeeded by Seed Veſ 


ſels, 1 Inch long, and ſhaped. like. thoſe of the former. 


Sorts. 
The 1, 2d, and 4th Sorts are annual-Plants, at leaſt 
they are ſo in England; for if the Plants are raiſed early 


in the Spring, they will flower in July, and ripen their 


The Howers are ſmall; 


1's 
Seed the Beginning of Oclober; and thoſe Plants raiſed 
later in the Spring, cannot be preſerved through the 
Winter, though they are placed in a warm Stove, nor 
do their Stalks ever grow ligneous, or ſhew any Signs 
of their being perenpial in their native Country. 

The 3d and 5th Sorts have continued through the 
Winter in the Bark Stove, but thoſe have been ſuch 
Plants as did not flower and ſeed the firſt Vear; for at- 
ter they had pet fected Seeds, the following Summer the 
Plants decayed. | 3 

All theſe Sorts are propagated by Seeds, which ſhould 
be ſown early in the Spring, in Pots filled with a gentle 
loamy Soil, and plunged into a moderate hot Bed; but 
as theſe Seeds often lie a whole Year in the Ground, 
before they vegetate, the Earth muſt be kept moiſt, 
and the Glaſles of the hot Bed ſhaded in the Heat of the 
Day ; by this Method the Seeds may be brought ſoon 
to vegetate; when the Plants come up, and are fit to 
remove, they ſhould be each plantcd into a ſmall ſepa- 
rate Pot, filled with light loamy Earth, and plunged 
into a hot Bed of Tanners Bark, where they ſhould be 
ſhaded from the Sun till they have taken new Root, at- 


ter which they ſhould have free Air admitted to them 


every Day, in Proportion to the Warmth of the Sea- 
ſon ; they muſt alſo be frequently refreſhed with Wa- 
ter, but it muſt not be given to them in too great 
Plenty; when the Roots of the Plants have filled theſe 
{mall Pots, the Plants ſhould be removed into others 
a Size larger; and if the Plants are too tall to ſtand 
under the Frames of the hot Bed, they ſhould be re- 
moved into the Bark Stove, where they may remain to 
flower and perfect their Seeds, for when the Plants riſe 
early in the Spring, and are brought forward in hot 
Beds, all the Sorts - will. flower and perfect their Secds 
the ſame Year, . which is better than to have them to 
keep through the Winter. ; 

JUSTICIA. Houft. Nov: Gen. Lin. Gen. Pl. 26. Au- 
bateda. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 175. Tab. 79. So named 
by the late Dr. Haaſteun, in Honour of James Juſlice, 
Eſq; a great Lover of Gardening and Botany. 62 

The Charadters axe, | : 

The Empalement of the Flower is ſmall, and divided in- 
to 5 acute Segments at the Top. The. Flower hath 1 Pe- 
tal, divided. inta 2 Lips, almeft to the Bottom, which are 
entire. The upper Lip is raiſed Archway, and the under 
is-reflexed; It bath 2 Auul. ſbaped Stamina, ſituated un- 
der the upper Lip, terminated by eredt Summits, bifid at 
their Baſe. It bath an oblang Germen, ſupporting à ſlen- 
der Style, longer than-the Petal, crawned by a ſingle Stigma. 
The Germen becomes an oblong Capſule with 2 Cells, di- 
vided . by d Partition, which is contrary to the 2 Valves, 
which open with an Elaſticity, and caſ out the roundiſh 
Seeds. 

The Species are, ( 

1. JUSTICLA alis oblengo-evatis birſutis, libus, Ho- 
ribus ſpicatis alaribus, caule fruticeſo. TFuſticia with ob- 
long, oval, bairy Leaves, ſitting cloſe to the Stalks, and 
Flowers growing in Spikes proeceding from the Side of 
the Stalks, which are ſhrubby. Juſficia r Ho- 
ribus ſpicatit majoribus, uno verſu diſpeſitit. Houſft, Mp. 
Shrubby Juſticia with larger Flowers growing in Spikes, 
ranged on one Side. k 1 

2. JUSTICIA cane eredde rameſo bexangulari, 2 

is 
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att / Wpaſitie, braeis cunciformi bus tonſertic, PJuſticia 


with an etect branching Stalk, having fix Angles, oval 
Leaves placed oppoſite, and Wedge-ſhaped ſmall Leaves 
(or Bracteæ) growing in Cluſters. Fufticia annua bex- 
angulari caulr, foliis Circtæ conjugates, flore miniato, 
2 MF. m—_ 4 icia with an hexangular Stalk, 
Enchanters Nightſhade Leaves ſet by Pairs, and a Car- 
mine Flower. | | 
3: Jostic1a folrts prato-lanteolatir, pediculatit, bir- 
. utis, brafleis cordatis acuminatit, caule fruticoſo. Juf — 
bid with oval Spear-ſhaped Leaves growing on Foot 
Stalks, Heart · ſnaped acute- pointed Bracteæ, and a 
ſhrubby Stalk. Juſticia fruteſcens & birſuta, foliit ab- 
longis pediculis longiſſimis, flore rubro. Houſt. Mfſ. Shrub- 
by and hairy Juſſicia with oblong Leaves growing on 
very long Foot Stalks, and a red Flower. | 
4. Jus rte arborea, folits lanceolato-ovatic, brafleis 
bvatis perſiſtentibus, corollarum galed contavd. Flor. Zeyl. 
T6. * 9934 — with oval Spear-ſhaped Leaves, oval 
rmanent Bracteæ, and a concave Helmet to the Flow- 
er. Adbatola Zeylanenſium. H. L. 742. Adbateda of 
Ceylon, commonly called Malabay Nut. 
5. JosTrcia fruticoſa, foliis lanceolatis integerrimis, 
. Þeduncalis trifloris ancipitibus, brafteis calyce breviaribus. 
Lin, Sp. Pl. 15. Shrubby Juſticia with entire Spear- 
ſhaped Leaves, Foot Stalks having 3 Flowers looking 
different Ways, and a Bractea ſhorter than the Empale- 
ment. Adbatoda Indice, folio ſaligno, flare albo. Boerb. 
Ind. alt. 1. 239. Indian Adbatoda with a Willow Leaf, 
and white Flower, commonly called Snap Tree. 
6. JusTrcra.ſpinoſa, foliis oblongo-ovatis emarginatis, 
caule fruticoſo ramoſo, Prickly Juſlicia with oblong oval 
Leaves, indented at their Edges, and a ſhrubby branch- 
ing Stalk. | Adbatoda Antegoana, Lycii facie, ſpinoſa. 
Petiv. Prickly Adbatoda ge, with the Appea- 
rance of Boxthorn. — 115 
7. Jus rica arborea, foliis lancevlato-ovatis ſeſſilibus, 
fubtur tomentzſis, floribus ſpicatis congeſtis terminalibus. 
- Tree Fuſlicia with Spear-ſhaped — Leaves, woolly on 
their under Side, and fitting cloſe to the Stalks, with 
Spikes of Flowers, growing in Cluſters at the Ends of 
the Branches. Adbatoda arborea, ſoliis oblongis, ſubtus 
villoſic, floribus ſpicatis albis. Houſt. Tree Adbateda 
with oblong Leaves, hairy on their -under Side, and 
Spikes of white Flowers. 


8. Jos riciA arborea, foliis lanceolato ovatir, brafleis 


dvatis deciduis mucronatis, corollarum galea reflexa. Flor. 
Zeyl. 17. Tree Juſticia with Spear-ſhaped oval Leaves, 
oval pointed Bracteæ, which fall off, and a reflexed Hel- 
met to the Flowers. -Adbat:da ſpicd longiſſimà, flore 
reflexo. Burman, Zeyl. 7. Tab. 4, f. 1. Adbatada with 
a very long Spike, and a reflexed Flower. | 

The tft Sort was diſcovered growing naturally at Ea 
Vera Cruz, by the late Dr. Houſtoun, who ſent the Seeds 
to England; this riſes with a ſhrubby brittle Stalk, 5 
or 6 Feet high, ſending out many Branches, garniſhed 
with oblong oval Leaves, 2 Inches long, and 1 broad, 
which are haity, and placed by Pairs oppoſite ; from 
the Wings of the Leaves come out the-Spikes of Flow- 
ers, reflexed like a Scorpion's Tail. The Flowers are 
large, of a Carmine Colour, and ranged on one Side of 
the Spike; theſe are ſucceeded by ſhort Pods about half 
an Inch long, hee Bad. . 


us 

The 2d Sort was diſcovered by the ſame Gentleman, 
in the ſame Country; this is an annual Plant with an 
upright Stalk, having 6 Angles, which riſes 2 or 3 Feet 
high, dividing into many Branches, garniſhed with oval 
Leaves placed oppoſite, an Inch and a Half long, and 1 


Inch broad; they are ſmooth, as are alſo the Stalks. 


At each Joint come out Cluſters of ſmall Wedge-ſhaped 
Leaves, by Dr. Linnæus termed Bracteæ, and long be- 
fore the Stalks decay, moſt of the larger Leaves fall 
off, and there are only theſe ſmall Leaves remain. The 
Flowers are produced in ſmall Spikes, at the End of 
the Branches, fitting very cloſe among the Leaves ; 
they are of a beautiful Carmine Colour, and have but 
one Petal, which has two Lips. The upper Lip is 
arched, bending over the lower, which is alfo a little 
reflexed, but both — entire. The Flowers are ſuc- 
ceeded by ſhort Wedge-ſhaped Capſules, opening 
Lengthways, incloſing 2 {mall oval Seeds: Sis 

The 3d Sort was ditcovered by the ſame Gentleman 
at Campeachy; this riſes with a hairy ſhrubby Stalk, 4 
or 5 Feet high, dividing into ſeveral — garniſhed 
with oval, Spear-ſhaped, hairy Leaves, 4 Inches long, 
and 2 and a Half broad, ſtanding on Foot Stalks, above 
an Inch long, placed by Pairs oppofite. At the Baſe of 
the Foot Stalks come out a Cluſter of {mail Heart-ſhaped 
Leaves, ending in acute Points, termed Bractew. The 
Flowers come out in looſe Cluſters from the Wings of 
the Stalks, toward the End of the Branches; they are 
- a pale red Colour, and ſhaped like thoſe of the former 
Theſe Plants are propagated by Seeds, which ſhould 
be ſown _ in the Spring, in 25 Pots filled with 
freſh light Earth, and plunged into a moderate hot Bed 
of Tanners Bark, obſerving to water the Earth gently 
as it appears dry. The Seeds of theſe Plants frequently 
lie a Year in the Ground, fo that the Pots muſt not be 
diſturbed, if the Plants do not come up the ſame Year ; 
but in the Winter ſhould be kept in the Stove, and the 
Spring following plunged into a freſh hot Bed, which 
will bring up the Plants if the Seeds were gooll, When 
the Plants begin to appear, the Glaſſes. of the hot Bed 
ſhould be raiſed every Day, when the Weather is warm, 
to admit freſh Air to them. The Plants muſt alſo be 
frequently watered in warm Weather, but Water ſhould 
not be given in large Quantities while the Plants are 
young, becauſe they are then very tender, and fubjett to 
rot at the Bottom of their Stems, with much Moiſture: 

When the Plants are about 2 Inches high, they ſhould 
be carefully taken up, and each tranſplanted into à ſepa- 
rate ſmal]l Pot filled with freſh light Earth, and then 
plunged into the hot Bed again, being careful to water 
and ſhade them until they have taken new Root, after 
which Time they ſhould have Air admitted to them every 
Day, in tion to the Warmth of the Seaſoh, and 
they ſhould be duly watered every other Day in hat 
Weather. | TE. 70. 10870 
As the Plants advance in their Growth, they ſhould 
be ſhifted into larger Pots, for if their Roots are too 
much confined, the Plants will not make any conſider- 
able Progreſs ; but they ſhould not be over potted, for 
that will be of worſe Conſequence. than under potttng 
them, becauſe hen they are planted in very large Pots, 
they will ſtarve and decay, without 1 res 4 
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Flowers. They are too tender to endure the open Air 
in this Country, therefore they ſhould always remain in 
the hot Bed, being careful to let them have a due Pro- 

tion of Air in hot Weather; and the annual Sort 
ſhould be brought torward as faſt as poſſible in the 
Spring, that the Plants may flower early, otherwiſe they 
will not produce good Seeds in England. 

The iſt and zd Soris ſhould remain in the hot Bed 
during the Summer Seaſon (provided there be Room un- 
der the Glaſſes, without being ſcorched ;) but at Mi- 
chaelmas they ſhould be remaved into the Stove, and 
plunged into the Bark Bed, where they muſt remain du- 
ring the Winter Seaſon, oblerving to keep them warm, 
as alſo to water them gently once or twice a Week, ac- 
cording as they ſhall require. The following Summer 
theſe Plants will flower, and abide ſeveral Years, but 
they rarely produce good Seeds in Europe. : 

The 4th Sort grows naturally in the Iſland of CHa, 
but has been long in the Engliſſ Gardens, where it is 
commonly known at preſent by the Title of Malabar 
Nut, but was formerly called Beetle Nut, and was by 
ſome ſuppoſed to be the Tree of which the Chineſe chew 
the Leaves and Nuts; this, though a Native of ſo warm 
a Country, is hardy ough 10 live in à good Green- 
houſe in England, without any artificial Heat, It riſes 
here with a ſtrong woody Stalk, 12 or 14 Feet high, 
ſending out many ſpreading Branches, garniſhed with 
Spear-ſhaped oval Leaves, 6 Inches long, and 3 broad, 
placed by Pairs oppoſite. The Flowers are produced on 
Mort Spikes at the End of the Branches, which are white, 
with ſome dark Spots; thefe appear in July, but are 
not ſucceeded by any Seeds in England, 

This Sort may be propagated by Cuttings, which, it 
planted in Pots in June or July, and plunged into a very 
moderate hot Bed, will take Root, but they mult be 
every Day ſcreened from the Sun, and if the external 
Air is excluded from them, they will ſucceed better than 
when it is admitted to them. It may alſo be propagated 
by laying down their young Branches, which will rake 
Root in the Ground; theſe young Plants ſhould be put 
each into a ſeparate Pot, filled with ſoft loamy Earth, 
and placed in the Shade till they have taken new Root, 
then they may be placed in a theltered Situation during 
the Summer, but in Winter they mutt be houſed, and 
treated as Orange Trees, with only this Difference, that 
theſe require more Water. 

The 5th Sort grows naturally in India; this riſes with. 
a ſhrubby Stalk, from 3 to 4 Feet high, ſending out 
Branches on every Side trom the Bottom, ſo as to form 
a Kind of Pyramid; the ſe are covered with a white Bark, 
and are garniſhed with Spear-ſhaped entire Leaves, near 
2 Inches long, and one third of an Inch broad; they are 
ſmooth, ſtiff, and of a deep green, ſtanding oppoſite. At 
the Baſe of the Foot Stalks come out Cluſters of ſmaller 
Leaves of the ſame Shape and Texture. The Flowers 
come out upon ſhort Foot Stalks from the Side of the 
Branches, each Foot Stalk ſupporting 1, 2, or 3 white 
Flowers, with long Empalements; theſe are ſucceeded 


by oblong Seed Veſſels, which, when ripe, caſt out their 


Seeds with an Elaſticity, from whence it had the Tule 
of Snap Tree. 

This is propagated by Cuttings during any of the Sum- 
mer Months; they fhould be planted in Pots filled with 
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light loamy Earth, and plunged into a hot Bed which 
has loſt its great Heat, and ſhaded from the Sun, now 
and then gently refreſhed with Water, and not too much 
Air admitted to them. In about 2 Months the Cuttings 
will have taken Root, then they muſt be gradually inured 
to bear the open Air, into which they ſhould be removed, 
placing them in a ſheltered Situation, where they may 
ſtay tiil Autumn; but if they get Root pretty early in 
the Summer, it will be proper to ſeparate them each into 
a ſingle ſmall Pot, ſetting them in the Shade till they 
have taken new Root, after which they may be placed 
as betore directed, but when it is late in the Seaſon be- 
tore they take Root, it will be better to let them remain 
in the fame Pots till the following Spring. In Winter 
theſe Plants mult be placed in a warm Green-houſe, or 
in a moderately warm Stove, for they are impatient of 
Cold and Damp, nor will they thrive in too much 
Warmth ; they will often require Water in Winter, but 
during that Seaſon it muſt be given them moderately ; 
in Summer they muſt be removed into the open Air, but 
ſhould have a warm ſheltered Situation, and in warm 
Weather they muſt have Plenty of Water. This Plant 
— at different Seaſons, but neyer produces Fruit 
cre. 

The 6th Sort grows naturally in Jamaica, from whence _ 
the late Dr. Houſtcun ſent it to England; this riſes with 
many ſhrubby flender Stalks, about 5 Feet high, ſending 
out Branches on every Side their whole Length, which 
grow erect, and are covered with a whyiſh Back, gar- 
niſhed with ſmall, oblong, oval Leaves, coming out two 
on each Side the Stalk oppoſite, and under the Leaves 
are placed at every Joint ſharp Thorns like thoſe of the 
Berberry ; the Flowers come out ſingly from the Wings 
of the Leaves, they are ſmall and of à pale ed Colour, 
ſhaped like thoſe of the other Sorts. ber 

The 7th Sort was found by the late Dr. 4 
growing naturally at Campeachy. This riſes with a ſtrong 
woody Stem 20 Feet high, dividing into many crooked 
irregular Branches, covered. with a light brown Bark, 
garnithed with Spear-ſhaped oval Leayes, near 4 Inches 
long and 2 broad, covered with a ſoft Down on-their un- 
der Side. The Flowers grow in Spikes from the Eag of 
the Branches, 3, 4, or 5 of theſe Spikes ariſing from the 
lame Point, the middle Spike being near 3 Inches long, 
and the others about halt that Length. The Flowers 
— ſmall and white, but ſhaped like thoſe of the other 

pecies. 

The 8th Sort grows naturally at Malabar and in Cylan; 
this riſes with a ſtrong woody Stem 10 or 12 Feet high, 
dividing into many Branches, garniſhed with Spear- 
ſhaped oval Leaves 5 Inches long, and 2 and a Half 
broad, of a lucid green, and placed by Pairs oppoſite. 
The Flowers grow in very long Spikes from the End of 
the Branches, they are of a greeniſh Colour with a 
Shade of blue; the Helmet of the Flower is reflexed. 

Thele 3 Sorts are propagated by Seeds, as the 3 firſt, 
and the Plants muſt be treated the fame Way, eſpecially 
while they are young ; but afterward the $th Sort may 
be more hardily treated, when-they have gotten Strength 


This Sort may alſo be propagated by Cuttings, as the 


5th Sort; and when the Plants are 2 or 3 Years old, 
they will thrive in a moderate Degree ot Warmeh in 
Winter, and in the Summer they may be placed abroad 


for 
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for 2 Months in the warmeſt Seaſon of the Year, but 
they ſhould have a warm ſheltered Situation, and when 
the Nights begin to grow cold, they muſt be removed 
into the Stove; but they muſt have free Air admitted to 
them at all Times when the Weather is warm. The 
other 2 Sorts ſhould | conſtantly remain in the Bark 
Stove, and require the ſame Treatment as other tender 
Plants from the warmeſt Countries. ; 
IXIA. Lin. Gen. Pl. 54. Sifyrinchium. Com. Hort. 
Amſt. 
The Charager:s are, 

It hath oblong permanent Spath {or Sheath; ) which in- 
cloſe the Germen; the Flewer has 6 oblong Spear-ſbaped 
Petals which are equal, and 3 Awi-ſhaped Stamina ſhorter 
than the Petals, ſituated at equal Diſtances, terminated by 
ſingle Summits, It bath an oval 3 cornered Germen ſitu- 
ated below the Flower, ſupporting a ſingle Style the Length 
of the Stamina, crowned by a thick trifid Stigma; the Ger- 
men becomes an oval 3 cornered Capſule with 3 Cells, filled 
with roundiſh Seeds. 

Fhe Species are, 

1. Ix rA foliis enſifarmibus, flyribus remstis. Hort. Up}. 
16. [xia with Sword-ſhaped Leaves, and Flowers ſtand- 
ing remote. Bermudiana iridis folio majori flare croceo, 
eleganter punqtato. Krauſ. Hort. 25. Tab. 25. Bermu- 

-diana with a larger Iris Leaf, and a Saffron coloured 
Flower, beautifully ſpotted. 

2. Ix TA floribus capitatis, ſpathis laceris. Lin. Sp. Pl. 
36. Ixia with Flowers growing in Heads, and ragged 
Sheaths. Bermudiana Capenſis, capitulis lanuginoſit. 
Pet. Hort. Sicc. 242. Bermudiana from the Cape of Good 

Hope, with woolly Heads. | 

3. Ix1a feliis gladiolatis, nervsſis, hirſutis, floribus 
ſpicatis terminalibus. Icon. Tab. 155. Fig. 1. Ixia with 
Sword-ſhaped, hairy, veined Leaves, and Flowers grow- 
ing in Spikes at the Ends of the Stalks. 

4. IxTA foliis lineari-gladiolatis, floribus alaribus & 
terminalibus. Icon. Tab. 155. Fig. 2. Ixia with narrow 
.Sword-ſhaped' Leaves, and Flowers proceeding from the 
Sides and Tops of the Stalk. 

5. IxIA foliis gladiolatis glabris, floribus corymboſss ter- 
minalibus. Icon. Tab. 156. Ixia with ſmooth Spear- 
:ſhaped Leaves, and Flowers grow ing in a Corymbus ter- 
minating the Stalk. Sifyrinchium Africanum majus, flore 
luteo macula natato. Olden. Greater African Siſyrinchium 
with a yellow ſpotted Flower. 

6. Ix IA foliis lineari-gladivlatis, flaribus alternis, caule 
Bulbiſero. Ixia with narrow Sword-ſhaped Leaves, 
Flowers placed alternate, and Stalks bearing Bulbs. 

7: Ix1a foliis gladiolatis, flaribus diftantibus. Ixia 
with Swerd-ſhaped Leaves, and Flowers growing diſtant. 

8. IxIA foliis lineari-gladiclatis, floribus ſpicatis ſeſſili- 
Bus terminalibus. Txia with narrow Sword-ſhaped Leaves, 
and ſeſſile Flowers growing in Spikes at the Top of the 
Stalk. | 
The iſt Sort grows naturally in India, where the 
Stalks riſe .z-or 6 Feet high, but in England they are ſel- 
dom more than half that Height. -It-hath a pretty thick 
fleſhy Root, divided in Knots or Joints of a yellowiſh Co- 
jour, ſending out many Fibres ; the Stalk is pretty thick, 
ſmooth, and jointed, garniſhed with Sword-thaped 
Leaves a Foot long and 1 Inch broad, with ſeveral lon- 


gitudinal Furrows, and embracing the Stalks with their 
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Baſe, ending in acute Points ; the upper Part of the Stalk 
divaricates into 2 ſmaller, with a Foot Stalk ariſing be- 
tween them, which ſupports 1 Flower; the ſmaller 
Branches divaricate again in the ſame Manner into Foot 
Stalks, 2 Inches long, each ſuſtaining 1 Flower. At 
each of theſe Joints is a Spatha or Sheath embracing the 
Stalk, which at the lower Joints are 3 Inches long, but 
the upper are not more than 1 Inch, ending in acute 
Points and permanent; the Flowers are compoſed of 6 
Petals which are equal, they are of a yellow Colour 
within, and variegated with dark red Spots ; the Outſide 
is of an Orange Colour. Theſe appear in July and 
Auguſt, and in warm Seaſons are ſucceeded by the Seeds. 

This Sort may be propagated either by Seeds, or 
parting the Roots: If by Seeds, they ſhould be ſown in 
Pots, and plunged into a moderate hot Bed, which will 
bring up the Plants much ſooner, than when they are 
ſown in the full Ground ; when the Plants are fit to re- 
move, they thould be each planted in a ſmall ſeparate 
Pot filled with ſandy T-arth, and if they are placed under 
a Frame till they have taken good Root in the Pots, it 
will greatly forward their Growth ; afterward they may 
be placed in the open Air in a ſheliered Situation, where 
they may remain till Autumn, when they muſt be placed 
under a Frame to ſcreen them from Froſt ; and in the 
Spring, moſt of the Plants may be turned out of the 
Pots and planted in a warm Border, where they wil 
abide through the common Winters very well, but in 
ſevere Froſts they are often killed, unleſs they are co- 
vered with Tan, or other Covering to keep out the 
Froſt, therefore a few of the Plants may be kept in 
Pots, and ſheltered under a Frame in Winter. 

The Stalks and Leaves of this Plant decay to the Root 
in Autumn, ſo that if the Surface of the Ground about 
the Roots is covered 2 or 3 Inches thick with Tan, it 
will ſecure them ſrom the Danger of Froſt ; and in the 
Spring before the Roots ſhoot, will be the beſt Time 
to remove and part the Roots ; but this ſhould not be 
done oftener than every third Year, for when they are 
oſten parted, they will be weak, and will not flower 
ſo well, : 

The 2d Sort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope; this is a low Plant, which riſes 3 or 4 Inches 
high ; the Leaves are narrow and veined, the Flowers 


are ſmall, growing in a downy Head on the Top of the 


Stalk, but they make liitie Appearance, fo are only kept 
for Variety. 

The 3d Sort I raiſed from Seeds, which were ſent 
me from the Cape of G12d Hope. This hath a round 
bulbous Root a little compreſſed, covered with a red 
Skin, from which ariſe 5 or 6 Sword-ſhaped Leaves 
about 3 or 4 Inches long, hairy, and with ſeveral lon- 
gitudinal Furrows ; theſe embrace each other at their 
Baſe, but ſpread aſunder at the Jop; between theſe 
come out the Flower Stalk, which riſes 6 or 8 Inches 
high, is naked to the 'Top, and terminated by a Cluſter 
of Flowers, each having a Spatha or Hood, which dries 
and is permanent; the Flowers are of a deep blue Co- 
lour, and appear in May ; theſe are ſucceeded by round- 
iſh three cornered Seed Veſſels with 3 Cells, filled with 
roundiſh Seeds which ripen in Fuly, then the Leaves 
and Stalks decay 

The 4th Sort was raiſed from Seeds in the Chelſea 

Garden, 
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Garden, which came with thoſe of the former Sort. 
This hath a ſmall round bulbous Root, from which ariſe 
4 or 5 narrow long Sword-ſhaped Leaves 6 or 7 Inches 
long; between theſe come eut a very ſlender round 


| Stalk about 10 Inches long, from the Side of which there 


comes out 1 or 2 Cluſters of Flowers, ſtanding on ſhort 
Foot Stalks, and at the Top of the Stalk, the Flowers 
grow in a looſe Spike; they are of a pure white, and 
ſhaped like thoſe of the other Species, Theſe appear 
in May, and the Seeds ripen in July. 

The Seeds of the 5th Sort were ſent me from the 
Cape of Good Hope; this has an oval bulbous Root a 
little compreſſed, from which come up 3 or 4 narrow, 
thin, Sword-ſhaped Leaves, near a Foot long ; the 
Flower Stalk riſes a little above the Leaves, it is very 
ſlender, naked, and terminated by a round Cluſter of 
Flowers, each having a Spatha or Hood ; they are com- 
poſed of 6 pretty large oblong Petals which are concave, 
and of a deep yellow Colour, each having a large black 
Spot at the Baſe. This flowers early in May, and the 
Seeds ripen the latter End of Fune. 

The 6th Sort hath narrow Spear-ſhaped Leaves, 
about 6 or 7 Inches long; the Stalk riſes near a Foot 
anda Half high, garniſhed with 1 Leaf at each of the 
lower Joints, of the ſame Shape with the other but 
ſmaller ; theſe embrace the Stalk with their Baſe, and 
ſtand ereQ ; the upper Part of the Stalk is adorned with 
Flowers compoſed of 6 oblong oval Petals of a Sulphur 
Colour, placed alternate on the Stalk, which is bent at 
each Joint where the Flowers ſtand ; the Flowers have 
3 ſhort Stamina joined at their Baſe, terminated by long 
flat ere Summits ; the Germen is ſituated under the 
Flower, ſupporting a long ſlender Style, crowned by 2 
trifid Stigma; the Germen becomes a roundiſh Capſule 
with 3 Cells, filled with roundiſh ſmall Seeds. The 
Stalks at each of the lower Joints thruſt out ſmall Bulbs, 
which, if planted, will grow and produce Flowers. 

The 7th Sort hath ſhorter and broader Leaves than 
the former, the Stalk is ſlender and ſurrowed, and at 


each of the lower Joints is garniſhed with 1 Leaf of the 


ſame Shape, embracing the Stalk with their Baſe ; the 
Flowers come out toward the Top of the Stalk, at 2 or 
3 Inches Diſtance, each Stalk ſupporting 2 or 3 Sulphur- 
coloured Flowers, each compoſed of 6 Spear-ſhaped 
Petals an Inch and a Half long, equal in their Size and 
regular in Poſition ; they have a ſhort permanent Em- 
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palement, cut into 2 long and 2 ſhorter acute Segments; 
theſe are ſucceeded by round Capſules with 3 Cells, 
filled with round Seeds. This Sort flowers in March, 
and the Seeds ripen about 2 Months after. 

The 8th Sort hath very ſmall round bulbous Roots, 
from which ariſe 3 or 4 long, lender, Graſs-like Leaves, 
of a dark green Colour and ſmooth ; between theſe come 
out the Stalk, which is very ſlender and round, riſing 
a Foot and a Half high; at the Top the Flowers arc 
collected in a Spike ſitting cloſe to the Stalk, each having 
a thin, dry, permanent Soatha or Sheath, which covers 
the Capſule after the Flower is fallen. The Flowers 
are of a pure white, and ſhaped like thoſe of the other 
Species, but ſmaller ;_they are ſucceeded by ſmall round 
Seed Veſſels with 3 Cells, each containing 2 or 3 round 
Seeds, It flowers the latter End of May, and the Seeds 
ripen in July | . 

There are ſome other Varieties of this Genus, which 
have flowered in the Chelſea Garden, differing only in 
the Colour of their Flowers, ſo are not ſuppoled to be 
diſtin Species; one of which is purple on the Outſide, 
and white within; another has white Flowers, with a 
blue Stripe on the Outſide of each Petal, and a third has 
white Flowers with yellow Bottoms. Theſe have al- 
ready flowered in the Chelſea Garden, where there are 
many more, which have been ſince raiſed from Seeds, 
whoſe Flowers have not as yet appeared; and at the 
Cape of Good Hope, where theſe Plants grow naturally, 
there are more than 30 Varieties mentioned in a Cata- 
logue of Dr. Herman's, The Roots of moſt, if not all 
theſe Sorts, are frequently eaten by the Inhabitants at 
the Cape of G Hepe, who greatly eſteem them. 

All the Sorts multiply very faſt by Offsets, ſo that 
when once obtained, there will be no Occaſion to raiſe 
them from Seeds; for the Roots put out Offsets in great 
Plenty, moſt of which will flower the following Seaſon, 
whereas thoſe from Seeds are 3 or 4 Years before they 
flower, Theſe Plants will not live through the Winter 
in the full Ground in Englang, ſo ſhould be planted in 
ſmall Pots filled with light Earth, and placed under a 
Frame in Winter, where they may be proteQed from 
Froſt, but in mild Weather ſhould enjoy the free Air; 
but during the Winter they muſt be guarded from Mice, 
who are very fond of theſe Roots, and if not prevented 
will devour them. 
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ALI. See Salfola. 

KALMIA. Lia. Gen. Pl. 582. Chamarhededendres. 
Teurn. Infl. R. H. 604. Tab. 373. 

The Charadlers are, 

The Flower has a ſmal! permanent Empalement cut into 

5 Parts, and 1 Petal cut into 5 Segments, which ſpread 
open and are roundiſb. It bath 10 Stamina the Length of 
the Petal, declining in the Middle, terminated by oval 


S 


Summits. In the Center is ſituated a roundiſh Germen, 
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ſupporting @ flendey Style as long as bb. Petal, crowned ty 
an obtuſe Stigma. The Germen becomes an oval or globular 
Capſale with 5 Celli, filled with very ſmall Serds. 
The Species are, | 

1. KaLmra feliis lanceolato-evatis nitidis, ſubtus fer- 
rugineis, flaribus corymboſis terminalibu:, Nalmia with 
ſhining Spear-ſhaped oval Leaves, of an Iron Colour on 
their under Side, and Flowers growing in round Bunches 
at the Ends of the Branches. Chamerbodedendrns lauri 
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ſelis ſempervirens, fleribus bullatis corymbofit. — 
Car. p. 3, 17. Ever-green Roſe Laurel with ſtudded 


Flowers growing in a round Bunch, commonly called in 


America, Mountain Laurel. 

2. KaLmia foliis lanceolatis, corymbis terminalibus. 
Kalmia with Spear-ſhaped Leaves, and Flowers growing 
in Bunches terminating the Branches. Chamedaphne 
feoliis tini, floribus bullatis umbellatis, Cateſb. Carol. 2. p. 
98. Tab. 98. Dwarf Laurel with a Tinu, Leaf, and 
ſtudded Flowers growing in Umbels, commonly called 
Ivy Tree in America. . 8055 

3. KAL MIA foliis lanceelatis corymbis lateralibus. Lin. 
Gen. Nov. 1079. Kalmia with Spear-ſhaped Leaves, and 
Flowers growing in round Bunches on the Sides of the 
Stalk. Chamedaphne ſempervirens, foltis oblongis anguſtis, 
foliorum faſciculis . Cateſb. Carol. 3. p. 17. 
Ever-green Dwarf Laurel, with oblong narrow Leaves 

owing in Bunches, which are placed oppoſite. 

The uſt Sort grows naturally on Rocks and in barren 


Soils, in Virginia and Penſylvania, where it riſes with a a 


branching Stalk of 15 or 16 Feet high, garniſhed with 
_ ſtiff Leaves, 6 or 7 Inches long and 2 broad, of a 
lucid green on their upper Side, but when young are of 
a pale green on their under Side, and afterward as they 
are older, become of an Tron Colour ; they have ſhort 
thick Foot Stalks, and ſtand without Order round the 
Branches; and between theſe the Buds are formed for 
the next Year's Flowers, at the Extremity of the 
Branches; - theſe Buds ſwell to a large Size during the 
Autumn and Spring Months, till the Beginning of June, 
when the Flowers burſt out from their Empalements, 


forming a round Bunch (or Corymbus) fitting very cloſe 


to the Branch; they are of a pale Bluſh Colour, change- 
ing afterward to white, the Outſide of the Petal is of a 
Peach Cotour, The Flower has but one Petal, whoſe 
Baſe is tubulous, but is deeply cut into 5 roundiſh Seg- 
ments, one of which is ſtudded with yellow, green, and 
purple Spots, which are prominent and hairy; after the 


Flowers are paſt, the Germen in the Center becomes 


an oval Capſule, crowned by the permanent Style, 
having 5 Cells, full of very ſmall Seeds. This Shrub 
in its native Soil, continues flowering great Part of the 
Summer, and is one of the greateſt Ornaments to the 
Country; but as yet it is not fo well naturalized to our 
Climate as could be wiſhed; though the Plants are not 
injured by the Cold, and ſome of them have flowered 3 
Years paſt in the Chelſea Garden. 

In the Country where this Shrub grows naturally, it 
ſends out Plenty of Suckers from the Roots, ſo that they 
form Thickets almoſt impaſſable; but here they have 
not as yet produced any Suckers, nor do the Seeds come 
to Maturity, ſo that the Plants are not very common in 
England; tor the Seeds ſent from America, lie in the 
Ground a whole Year before the Plants appear, and af- 
terward they make very flow Progreſs, which has diſ- 
couraged molt People from attempting to raiſe the Plants 
in that Method. The only Perſon who has ſucceeded 


- well in raifing them, is Mr. James Gordon of Mile End, 


who has a good Number of the Plants which have ariſen 
from Seeds. * hong on 

Dr. Linneus has ranged this Plant in his Genus of 
Rhododendron, but as the Flowers of this Plant ſpread 


open, an. have as ſhort Tubes as any of thoſe in his Ge- 
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nus of Nalmia, and anſwer in all the other Character: 
thoſe of that Genus, it ſhould be there placed. | 

The 2d Sort is a Native of the ſame — with the 
firſt, where it riſes from 6 to 12 Feet high, dividing into 
many igneous Branches, very hard and cloſe, covered 
with a dark gray Bark; they are generally crooked and 
irregular, but cloſely garniſhed with ſtiff Leaves about 
3 Inches long and 1 broad, of a lucid green, and placed 
without Order upon the Branches, ſtanding on ſlender 
Foot Stalks; the Flowers grow in lovſe Bunches at the 
End of the Branches, on long Foot Stalks ; they are of 1 
Petal, having a ſhort Tube, but ſpread open at the Top, 


where it is cut into 5 Angles; the Flowers are of a bright 
red Colour when they firſt open, but afterward fade to 


a Bluſn or Peach Bloom Colour; theſe are ſucceeded by 
roundiſh compreſſed Seed Veſſels crowned by the perma- 
nent Style, divided into 5 Cells, filled with ſmall roundiſh 
Seeds, This Shrub flowers great Part of Summer in its 
native Country, but is not yet fo well naturalized to this 
Country as to do the like ; the only Place where I have 
ſeen this Shrub thrive well, is in the Gardens of his 
Grace the Duke of Argyle, at Wbitton near Hounſlow. 

The Leaves of this elegant Plant are fuppoſed to have 
a noxious Quality, . and Oxen when 
they feed upon them, yet the Deer eat them with Im- 

unity. S | | 
The 3d Sort.grows naturally in Penfylvania, where it 
rifes 4 or 5 Feet high, but in England I have not ſeen 
any, more than half that Height; the fineſt Plants of 
this Kind which I have yet ſeen, are in the Gardens of 
his Grace the Duke of Argyle, before-mentioned. 

The Leaves of this Sort are abont '2 Inches long, and 
half an Inch broad in the Middle; they are tiff, of a lu- 
cid green, and ſtand oppoſite ; ſometimes they are by 
Paits at each Joint, and at others there are four, 2 on 
each Side, ſtanding on very ſhort Foot Stalks; the 
Flowers come out in Cluſters on every Side the Stalks ; 
they are of a beautiful red Colour, and ſhaped like thoſe 
of the 2d Sort, but ſmaller ; they are ſucceeded by ſhort 
roundiſh compreſſed Capſules with 5 Cells, crowned by 
the permanent Style, and filled with very ſmall Seeds. 
This Shrub in its native Country continues flowering 
moſt Part of Summer, and thoſe Plants at J/ditton were 
in flower in the Beginning of July, when I was there, 
and the Beginning of Odiober following I ſaw many freſh 
Flowers upon the ſame Shrubs. 

Both theſe Sorts multiply by their creeping Roots in 
their native Soil, and at Whitton where they have ſtood 
unremoved a conſiderable Time, they put out Suckers 
in great Plenty; and as theſe Plants which come from 
Suckers, are much more likely to produce others than 
thoſe raiſed from Seeds, and will flower much ſooner, 
the Plants ſhould not be removed, but encouraged to 
ſpread their Roots and ſend out Suckers. 

KARATAS, the Penguin or wild Ananas. 

The Cbaradters are, - 

It hath a tubulous Bell-ſhaped Flower, divided into 3 

Parts at the Mouth, from whoſe Calyx ariſes the Pointal], 


fexed like a Nail in the binder Part of the Flower, which 


afterwerd becomes a fleſhy almoſt conical Fruit, divided by 
Membranes into 3 Cells, full of oblong Seeds. 


There is but one Sort of this Plant at preſent 


known, which is, 
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KarATAS foliis altiſ/imis, anguſtiſſimis & aculeatis. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. The wild A op 

Father Plumier has made a great Miſtake'in the Fi- 

gure and Deſcription of the Characters of this Plant, 
and the Curaguata; for he has joined the Flower of the 
Caraguata to the Fruit of the Karatas, and vice verid; 
and this has led many Perſons into Miſtakes, who have 
joined the Bromelia and Ananas to this, making them all 
of the ſame Genus, whereas by their Characters they 
ſnould be ſeparated. l Nis 

This Plant is very common in the Ves. Indie, where 
the Juice of its Fruit is often put into Punch, being of a 
ſharp acid Flavour. There is alſo a Wine made of the 
Juice of this Fruit which is very ſtrong, but it will not 
keep good very long, fo is only for preſent Uſe. This 
Wine is very intoxicating and heats the Blood, therefore 
ſhould be drank = * ſparingly. 

In England this Plant is preſerved as a Curioſity, for 
the Fruit ſeldom arrives to any Degree of Perfection in 
this Country, though it has often produced Fruit in Eng- 
land; but if it were to ripen as thoroughly here as in 
its native Country, it would be little valued on Account 
of its great Auſterity, which will often take the Skin off 
the Mouths and Throats of thoſe People, who eat it m- 
cautiouſly. 1 | 
This Plant is propagated by Seeds, for though there 
are often Suckers ſent forth from the old Plants, they 
come out from between the Leaves, and are ſo long, 
-Nender, and ill-ſhapen, that if they are planted, they 
ſeldom make regular Plants. "Theſe Seeds ſhould be 
ſown early in Spring, in ſmall Pots filled with light rich 
Earth, and plunged into a hot Bed of Tanners Bark. 
When the Plants are ſtrong enough to tranſplant, they 
ſhould be carefully taken up, each planted into a 7 1 
Pot filled with light rich Earth, and plunged into the hot 
Bed again, obſerving to refreſh them frequently with 
Water, until they have taken new Root, after which 
Time they ſhould have Air and Water in Proportion to 
the Warmth of the Seaſon. In this Bed the Plants may 
remain till Micbaelmat, at which Time they ſhould be 
removed into the Stove, and plunged into the Bark Bed, 
where they ſhould be treated as the Ananas. 

Theſe Plants will not produce their Fruit in England 
until they are 3 or 4 Years old, ſo they ſhould be ſhifted 
into larger Pots, as the Plants advance in their Growth ; 

for if their Roots are too much confined, they will make 
but little Progreſs. They ſhould alſo be placed at a 
pretty great Diſtance from each other, for their Leaves 

vill be 3 or 4 Feet long, which, turning downward, oc- 
cupy a large Space. | 

The Leaves of this Plant are ftrongly armed with 
crooked Spines, which renders it very troubleſome to 
ſhift or handle the Plants; for the Spines catch hold of 
whatever approaches them by their crooked Form, being 
ſome bent one Way, and others the reverſe, ſo that they 
catch both Ways, and tear the Skin or Clothes of the 
Perſons who handle them, where there is not the greateſt 

Care taken of them. 
The Fruit of this Plant is produced in Cluſters, grow- 


* 


| by an obtuſe Stigma; the Germen becomes a roundi 
cornered Capſule with 3 Cells, filled with Seeds. 
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cloſer viewed, they will be found to be a Cluſter of ob- 
long Fruit, each being about the Size of a Finger. 

A KATKIN is an Aggregate of Summits, hanging 
down in Form of a Rope, or Cat's Tail, as in the Sal- 
low, Hazel, Birch, c. and is called in Latin, Iulus. 

KOEMPFERIA. Lin. Gen. Pl. 7. 

The Characters are, 
It hath a' ſingle Spatha (or Sheath) of 1 Leaf; the 
'Flnwver bath 1 Petal, with a long ſlender Tube, divided in 
6 Parts above; 3 of them are alternately Spear- ſbaped and 
equal, the other are oval, and at Bottom cut into 2 Parts 
which are vertically Heart-ſhaped. It bath but 1 Stamen, 
which is membranaceous, oval, and indented, terminated by 
a linear Summit, FAR to it all the Length, ſcarcely 
emerging out of the Tube of the Petal. It bath a round 
Germen ſupporting a Style the Length of the Tube, crowned 
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We have but one Species of this Genus at preſent 

in England, viz. | 
KoEMPFERIA foliis ovatis ſeſſilibus. Flor, Zeyl. 8. 
Keempferia with oval Leaves ſitting cloſe to the Root. 
Katyuli Kelengu. Hort. Mal. and the Wanhom, Karmpf. 


Amen, 901. Galangale. 


ing upon a Stalk about 3 Feet high, and having generally. 


a Tuft of Leaves growing on the Top, has, at firſt 
Sight, the Appearance of a Fine Apple; but, when 


This Plant was titled by Dr. Linneus, from Dr. Rænp- 
fer, a German Phyſician, who travelled in India and Per- 
„ia, and has publiſhed an Account of many curious 
Plants which he had obſerved in thoſe Countries, and 
among them, he has given a Figure and Deſcription of 
this, by the Indian Title Wanbom. 

This Plant is a Native in the Eaſt-Indies. where the 
Root is greatly uſed in Medicine as a Sudorifick, and it 
is reckoned carminative. It hath much the Scent of 
green Ginger, when taken out of the Ground ; the 
Roots are divided into ſeveral fleſhy Tubers, which are 
ſomerimes jointed, and grow about 4 or 5 Inches long; 


the Leaves are oval, being about 4 Inches long, and 2 


broad; theſe are without Foot Stalks, growing cloſe io 
the Root, and ſeem as if ſet on by Pairs, ſpreading open 
each Way; and from between theſe Leaves the Flowers 
are produced fingly, having no Foot Stalks, but are 
cloſely embraced by the Leaves ; the Flowers are white, 
having a bright purple Bottom. Theſe are not ſuc- 
ceeded by any Fruit in England. 

'Uhis Plant being a Native of hot Countries, will not 
bear the open Air in England, ſo requires a warm Stove 
to preſerve it through the Winter; but as the Leaves 
decay in the Autumn, the Plants ſhould not have too 
much Wet while they are in an unactive State. If 
theſe Plants are placed in the Bark Stove, and treated as 
the Ginger, they will thrive, and produce Plenty of 
Flowers every Summer. It is propagated hy parting the 
Roots, the beft Time for this is in Spring, juſt before 
they begin to put out their Leaves. 

KETAMIA. See Hibiſcus. 

KIGGELARIA. Lin. Gen. H. root. Laurus. Sterb. 
We have no Engliſßh Title for this Plant, It was named 
by Dr. Linneus, in Honour of Dr. Miggeler, who pub- 
liſhed a Catalogue of Beaumant's Garden in Holland. 

The Charafers are, 

The male and female Flowers are fituated on different 

Trees; the male Flowers have an Empalement of 1 Leaf, 
40 2 | cut 
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cut into 5 concave Segments, and 5 concave Petals, fbaped 
lite a Pitcher ;, each of the Petals bave a Heney Gland 
faſtened to their Baſe, which have 3 obtuſe Labes and are 
coloured ; they have 10 ſmall Stamina, terminated by ob- 
long Summits. The female Flowers bave Empalements and 
Petals like the male, but no Stamina. In the Center is fi- 
tuated a roundiſh Germen, ſupforting 5 Styles, crowned 
by obtuſe Stigmas. The Germen becomes a rougb globular 
*Fruit with a thick Cover, having 1 Cell, filled with an- 
gular Seeds, 
We have but one Species of this Genus, viz. 

KIS CELARIA Hort. Cliff. 462. fel. 29. This is 
the Euonymo-affinis Ætbiopica ſempervirens, frucmu gluboſo 
ſeabro, foliis ſalicis rigidis ſerratis. H. L. 139. An Etbio- 
pian ever- green Plant reſembling the Spindle Tree, with 
a rough globular Fruit, and ſtiff ſawed Willow Leaves. 

This Plant grows naturally at the Cape of Good Hope, 
where it riſes to be a Tree of middling Stature; but as 


it will not live in the open Air here, they cannot be ex- 


pected to grow to a great . — in England. There 
are Plants of it in the Cheſſea Garden upward of 10 Feet 
high, with ſtrong woody Stems and pretty large Heads; 
the Branches have a ſmooth Bark, which is firſt green, 
but afterward changes to a purpliſh Colour ; the Leaves 
are about 3 Inches long and 1 broad, of a light green 
Colour, and ſawed on their Edges, ſtanding on ſhort 
Foot Stalks alternately. The Flowers come out in Cluſ- 
ters from the Side of the Branches, and hang downward ; 
they are of an herbaceous white Colour, and appear in 
May, at which Time the Plants are thinly garniſhed 
with Leaves, for moſt of the old Leaves drop juſt before 
the new ones appear, The male Flowers fall away ſoon 
after their Farina is ſhed, but the female Flowers are 
ſucceeded by globular Fruit about the Size of common 
red Cherries ; the Cover of theſe is very rough, and of 
a thick Confiſtence, opening in 4 Parts at the Top; to 
each of theſe adhere many ſmall angular Seeds. Theſe 
Fruit have grown to their full Size in the Chelſes Gar- 
den, but the Seeds never came to Maturity. 
| © Theſe Plants are not very common in Europe, being 
very difficult to propagate ; for when any of the young 
Branches are laid down, they are 2 Years before they 
ut out Roots, and ſcarce one in five will then have any 
oots ; nor do the Cuttings ſucceed better, for not one 
in twenty of them will take Root, when planted with 
the utmoſt Care : The beſt Time to plant the Cuttings 
is in the Spring, juſt before the Plants begin to ſhoot ; 
theſe ſhould be planted in Pots filled with a foft loamy 
Farth, and plunged into a very moderate hot Bed, co- 
vering them cloſe with a Glaſs, to exclude the Air from 
them, and ſhade them every Day from-the Sun ; they 
ſhould bave very little Water after their firſt planting. 
If any of them grow, they ſhould be planted into ſepa- 
rate ſmall Pots, filled with loamy Earth, and may be 
expoſed to the Air in a ſheltered Situation till Autumn, 
when they muſt be removed into the Green-houſe, and 
treated as Orange Trees. | 
KITCHEN GARDEN. A good Kitchen Garden is 
almoſt as neceſſary to a Country Seat, as a Kitchen to 
the Houſe; for without one, there is no Way of being 
ſupplied with a great Part of neceſſary Food, the Mar- 
kets in the Country being but poorly furniſhed with eſ- 
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culent Herbs, and thoſe only upon the Market Days, 


which are ſeldom oftener than once a Week; ſo that 


unlefs a Perſon has a Garden of his own, there will be 
no ſuch Thing as procuring them freſh, in which their 
Goodneſs conliſts : nor can any Variety of theſe be had 
in the-Country Markets, therefore whoever propoſes to 
reſide in the Country, ſhould be careful to make Choice 
of a proper Spot of Ground for this Purpoſe ; and the 


ſooner that is made and planted, the Produce of it will 


be earlier in Perfection; for Fruit Trees and Aſparagus 
require 3 Years - to grow, before any Produce can be 
expected from them; ſo that the later the Garden is 
made, the Ta, will be before a Supply of theſe 
NEE can be for the Table. And although the 
Uſefulneſs of this Garden is acknowledged by almoſt 
every one, yet there are few who make a proper Choice 
of Soil and Situation for ſuch a Garden ; the modern 
Taſte, which is, perhaps, carried to as extravagant 
Lengths, in laying open and throwing every Obſtruction 
down, as the former Cuſtom of incloſing within Walls 
was ridiculous; fo that now one frequently ſees the Kit- 
chen Garden removed to a very great Diſtance from the 
Houſe and Offices, which is attended with great Incon- 
veniencies; and often ſituated on a very bad Soil, ſome- 
times too moiſt, and at others without Water, fo that 
there is a great Expence in building Walls and making 
the Garden, where there can be little Hopes of Sucoeſs. 
Nor will a Kitchen Garden be well attended to, when 
it is ſo ſituated as to be out of Sight of the Poſſeſſor, eſ- 
pecially if the Gardener has not a Love and Value for it, 
or if it lies at a great Diſtance from his Habitation, or 
the other Parts of the Garden; for when it ſo happens, 
a great Part of the Labourer's Time will be loſt in going 
from one Part to the other : Therefore, before the ge- 
neral Plan of the Pleaſure Garden is ſettled, a proper 
Piece of Ground ſhould be choſen for this TE and 
the Plan ſo adapted, that the Kitchen Garden may not 
become offenſive to the Sight, which may be effected 


| by proper Plantations of Shrubs to ſcreen the Walls; 
and through theſe Shrubs may be contrived ſome winding 


walks, which will have as good an Effect as thoſe now 
commonly made in Gardens for Pleaſure only. In the 
Choice of the Situation, if it does not obſtruct the View 
of better Objects, or ſhut out any material ProſpeQ, 
there can be no Objection to the placing it at areaſonable 
Diſtance from the Houſe or Offices ; for as particular 
Things may be wanted for the Kitchen, which were 
not thought of at the Time when Directions were given 
to the Gardener what to bring in, ſo if the Garden is 
ſituated at a great Diſtance from the Houſe, it will be 
found very inconvenient to ſend thither as often as 
Things are wanting : Therefore it ſhould be contrived 
as near the Stables as poſſible, for the Conveniency of 
carrying the Dung thither ; which, if at a great Diſtance, 
will add to the Expence of the Garden. 

As to the Figure of the Ground, that is of no great 
Moment, fince in the Diſtribution of the Quarters all 
Irregularities may be hid; though if you are at full Li- 
berty, an exact Square or an Oblong, is preferable to 
any other Figure. 

The great thing to be conſidered is, to make Choice 
of a good. Soil, not too wet nor over dry, but of a 

| middling, 
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middling Quality; nor ſhould it be too ſtrong or ſtub- 
born, but of a pliable Nature, and eaſy to work; and 
if the Place where you intend to make the Kitchen Gar- 
den ſhould not be level, but high in one part and low 
. In another, I would by no Means adviſe the levelling 
it ; for by this Situation you will have an Advantage 
which could not be obtained on a perfe& Level, which 
is, the having one Part of dry Ground for early Crops, 
and the low Part for late Crops, whereby the Kitchen 
may be the better ſupplied throughout the Seaſon with 
the various Sorts of Herbs, Roots, Cc. And in very 
dry Seaſons, when in the upper part of the Garden the 
Crops will greatly ſuffer with Drought, then the lower 
Part will ſucceed, and ſo vice vera; but I would by no 
Means direct the chooſing a very low moiſt Spot of 
Ground for this Purpoſe ; for although in ſuch Soils 
Garden Herbs are commonly more vigorous and large 
in the Summer Seaſon, yet they are ſeldom ſo well 
taſted or wholeſome as thoſe which grow upon a mode- 
rate Soil; and eſpecially ſince in this | — your choice 
Fruits ſhould be planted, it would be wrong to have a 
very wet Soil. 

This Garden ſhould be fully expoſed to the Sun, and 
by no means overſhadowed with Trees, Buildings, &c. 
which are very —_— to your Kitchen Plants and 
Fruit Trees; but if it be defended from the North Wind 


by a diſtant Plantation, it will greatly preſerve your 


early Crops in the Spring; as alſo from the ſtrong 


South Weſt Winds, which are very hurtful in Autumn. 


to Fruit and Garden Herbs. But theſe Plantations 
ſhould not be too near nor very large, for I have gene- 
rally found where Kitchen Gardens are placed near 
Woods or large Plantations, they have been much more 
troubled with Blights in the Spring, than thoſe which 
have been more expoſed. _ 

The Quantity of Ground neceſſary for a Kitchen 
Garden muſt be proportioned to the Largeneſs of the 
Family, or the Quantity of Herbs defired: For a 
ſmall Family, one Acre of Ground may be ſufficient ; 
but for a large Family, there ſhould not be leſs than 
three or four Acres; becauſe, when the Ground is re- 
gularly laid out, and planted with Eſpaliers of Fruit 
Trees, as will hereafter be directed, this Quantity will 
be found little enough, notwithſtanding what ſome Per- 
ſons have ſaid on this Head. 

This Ground muſt be walled round, and if it can be 
conveniently contrived, ſo as to plant both Sides of the 
Walls which have good _— it will be a great Ad- 
dition to the Quantity of Wall Fruit : And thofe Slips 
of Ground which are without Side of the Walls, will 
be very uſeful for planting Gooſeberries, Currants, 
Strawberries, and ſorae Sorts of Kitchen Plants, fo 
that they may be rendered equally uſeful with any of 
the Quarters within the Walls; but theſe Slips ſhould 
not be too narrow, leſt the Hedge, Pale, or Plantation 
of Shrubs, which incloſe them, ſhould ſhade the Bor- 
ders where the Fruit 'Trees ſtand : The leaſt Width of 
theſe flips ſhould be 25 or 30 Feet, but if they are dou- 
ble that, it will be yet better, and the Slips will be more 


uſeful, and the Fruit Trees will have a larger Scope of 


Ground for their Roots to run. Theſe Walls 
ould be built about 12 Feet high, which will be a ſuf- 
-:ficient Height for any Sort of Fruit. If the Soil where 


r 


you intend to place your Kitchen Garden be very ſtrong. 
then you ſhould plough or dig it 3 or 4 Times before 
— plant any Thing therein; and if you throw it up in 

idges to receive the Froſt in Winter, it will be of grea: 
Service to meliorate and looſen its Parts. 

The Manure moſt proper for ſuch Soils, is Sea Coal 
Aſhes, and the Cleanſing of Streets or Ditches, which 
will render it light much ſooner than any uther Dung or 
Manure ; and the greater the Quantity of Aſhes the 
better, eſpecially if the Ground be cold; and where 
theſe Aſhes are not to be obtained in Plenty, Sca Sand 
is very proper, or rotten Wood, or the Parts of Vege- 
tables rotted are very good; all which will greatly looſ- 
en the Soil, and cauſe it to be not only eafier to work, 
but alſo more advantageous for the Growth of Plants. 

But, on the contrary, if your Soil be light and warm, 
you ſhould manure it with rotten Neats Dung, which is 
much preferable to any other for hot Soils ; but if you 
uſe Horſe Dung it muſt be well rotted, otherwiſe it will 
burn up the Crops upon the firſt hot dry Weather, 


The Soil of this Garden ſhould be at leaſt 2 Feet 


deep, but if deeper it will be till better, otherwiſe 
there will not be depth enough for many Sorts of eſcu- 
lent Roots, as Carrots, Parſneps, Beets, &c. which 
run down ay deep in the Ground, and moſt other 
Sorts of eſculent Plants delight in a deep Soil; and 
many Plants, whoſe Roots appear ſhort, yet if their Fi- 
bres by which they receive their Nouriſhment are traced, 


they will be found to extend to a conſiderable Depth in 


the Ground; ſo that when theſe are ſtopped by meeting 
with Gravel, Chalk, Clay, Sc. the Plants will ſoon 
ſhew it, by their Colour and ſtinted Growth. 

You ſhould alſo endeavour to have a Supply of Wa- 
ter in the different Parts of the Garden, which, if poſ- 


ſible ſhould be contained in large Baſons or Reſervoirs, 


where it may be expoſed to the open Air and Sun, that 
it may be ſoftened thereby; for Water taken out of 
Wells, Cc. juſt as it is uſed, is by no Means proper for 
any Sort of Plants, | 

In the Diſtribution of this Garden, after having built 
the Walls, you ſhould lay out Banks or Borders under 
them, which ſhould be at leaſt 8 or 10 Feet broad, 
whereby the Roots of the Fruit Trees will have greater 
Liberty than in ſuch Places where the Borders are not 
above 3 or 4 Feet wide; and upon theſe Banks you 
may ſow many Sorts of early Crops, it expoſed to. the 
South ; and upon thoſe expoſed to the North, you may 
have ſome late Crops; but I would by no Means adviſe 
the planting any Sort ot deep rooting Plants too near 
the Fruit Trees, eſpecially Peas and Beans; though for 
the advantage of the W. alls, to preſerve them in Win- 
ter, and to bring them torward in the Spring, the Gar- 
deners in general are too apt to make uſe of thoſe Bor- 
ders, which are near the beſt aſpected Walls, to the 
great Prejudice of their Fruit Trees; but for theſe 
Purpoſes it is much better to have ſome Reed Hedges 
fixed in ſome of the warmeſt Quarters, under which 


you ſhopld ſow and plant early Peas, Beans, Cc. where 


they will thrive as well as if planted under a Wall, and 
hereby your Fruit Trees will be entirely freed trom 
ſuch troubleſome Flants. ; 

Then you ſhuuld proceed to dividing the Ground out 


into Quarters, which muſt be proportioned to the * 
neſs 
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neſs of the Garden : but I would adviſe never to make 
them too ſmall, whereby yonr Ground will be loſt in 
Walks; and the Quarters being encloſed by Eſpaliers 
of Fruit Trees, the Plants therein will draw up lender, 
and never arrive to half the Size they would do in 2 
more open Expoſure. | 

The Walks of this Garden ſhould be alſo proportion- 
ed to the Size of the Ground, which in a ſmall Garden 
ſhould be 6 Feet, but in a large one 10; and on each 
Side of the Walk ſhould be allowed a Border 3 or 4 


Feet wide between the Eſpalier and the Walk, whereby 


the Diſtance between the Eſpaliers will be greater, and 
the Borders being kept conſtantly worked and manured, 
will be of great Advantage to the Roots of the Trees ; 
and in theſe Borders may be ſown ſome ſmall Sallad, 
or any other Herbs, which do not continue Jong or root 
deep, ſo that the Ground will not be loſt. 

The Breadth of theſe middle Walks which I have here 
aſſigned them, may by many Perſons be thought too 
great; but my Reafon for this is to allow proper Room 
between the Eſpaliers, that they may not ſhade each 
other, or their Roots interfere and rob each other of 
their Nouriſhment ; but where the Walks are not re- 
quired of this Breadth, it is only enlarging the Borders 
= each Side, and ſo reducing the Walks to the Breadth 
deſire t. 

But the Walks of theſe Gardens ſhould not be gra- 
velled, for as there will conſtantly be Occaſion to wheel 
Manure, Water, Cc. upon them, they would ſoon be 
defaced, and rendered unſightly ; nor ſhould they be 
laid with Turf, for in green Walks, when they are 
wheeled upon, or much trodden, the Turf is ſoon de- 
ſtroyed, and thoſe Places where they are much uſed, 
become very unſightly alſo, therefore the beſt Walks 
for a Kitchen Garden are thoſe which are laid with a 
binding Sand ; but where the Soil is ſtrong and apt to 
detain the Wet, there ſhould be ſome narrow under 
Ground Drains made by the Side of the Walks, to car- 
ry off the Wet, otherwiſe there will be no uſing the 
Walks in bad Weather ; and where the Ground is wet, 
if ſome Lime Rubbith, Flints, Chalk, or any ſuch 


Material as can be procured with the leaſt Expence, is 


laid at the Bottom of theſe Walks; and if neither of 
theſe can be had, a Bed of Heath or Furze laid, and 
the Coat of Sand laid over it, the Sand will be kept 
drier, and the Walks will be ſound and good in all Sea- 
ſons. Theſe Sand Walks are by much the eaſieſt k ept 
of any, for when either Weeds or Moſs begin to grow, 
it is but ſcuffling them over with a Dutch Hoe in dry 
Weather, and raking them over a Day or two after, 
and they will be as clean as when firſt laid. 

The beſt Figure for the Quarters to te diſpoſed into, 
is a Square or an Oblong, where the Ground is adapt- 
ed to ſuch a Figure; otherwiſe they may be triangular, 
or of any other Shape, which will be moſt advantageous 
to the Ground, | 
M hen the Garden is laid out in the Shape intended, 

if the Soil is ſtrong, and ſubje& to detain the Moiſture, 
or is naturally wet, there ſhould always be under Ground 
Drains made, to carry off the Wet from 28 
ter of the Garden, for otherwiſe moſt Sorts of Kitchen 
Plants will ſuffer greatly by Moifture in Winter; and if 
the Roots of the Fruit Trecs get into the Wet, they 
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will never produce good Fruit, ſo that there cannot be 


too much Care taken to let off all ſuperfluous Moiſture 
from the Kitchen Garden. | 

Theſe Qyarters ſhould be conſtantly kept clear from 
Weeds, and when any Part of the Ground is unoccu- 


pied, it ſhould always be trenched up into Ridges, that 


it may ſweeten and imbibe the nitrous Particles of the 
Air, which is of great Advantage to all Sorts of Land, 
and the Ground will then be ready to lay down when- 
ever it is wanted, 

The Ground in theſe Quarters ſhould not be ſown or 
planted with the ſame Crop two Years together, but 
the Crops ſhould be annually changed, whereby they 
will prove much better than when they conſtantly grow 
upon the ſame Spot. Indeed the Kitchen Gardeners 
near London, where the Land is dear, are often obliged 
to put the ſame Crop upon the Ground for two or three 


Years together; but then they dig and manure their 


Land fo well every Year, as to render it almoſt new ; 
though notwithſtanding all this, it is conſtantly obſery- 
ed, that treſh Land always produces the beſt Crops, 

In one of theſe Quarters, which is ſituated neareſt to 
the Stables, and beſt defended from the cold Winds, 
or if either of the Slips without the Garden Wall, which 
is well expoſed to the Sun, lies convenient, and is of a 
proper Width, that ſhould be preferred, for a Place to 
make hot Beds for early Cucumbers, Melons, Ac. The 
Reaſons for my giving the Preference to one of theſe 
Slips, is, firſt, there will be no Dirt or Litter carried 
over the Walks of the Kitchen Garden in Winter and 
Spring, when the Weather is generally wet, ſo that 
the Walks will be rendered 1 — ſecondly, the 
View of the hot Beds will be excluded from Nat; 
and laſtly, the Convenience of carrying the Dung into 
theſe Slips, for by making a Gate in the Hedge, or 
Pale, wide enough for a ſmall Cart to enter, it may be 
done with much leſs Trouble than that of barrowing it 
through the Garden; and where there can be a Slip 
long enough to contain a ſufficient Number of Beds for 
2 or 3 Years, it will be of great Uſe, becauſe by 
Shifting the Beds annually, they will ſucceed much bet- 
ter than when they are continued for a Number of 
Years on the ſame Spot of Ground ; and as it will be ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to tence this Melon Ground round with 
a Reed Hedge, it may be ſo contrived as to move away 
in Pannels, and then that Hedge which was on the up- 
= Side the firſt Year, being carried down to a proper 

iſtance below that which was the lower Hedge, and 
which may remain, there will be no Occaſion io re- 
move more than one of the croſs H in a Year, 
therefore I am perſuaded, whoever will make Trial of 
this Method, will find it the moſt eligible, 

The moſt important Points of general Culture con- 
fiſt in well digging and manuring the Soil, and giving a 


proper Diſtance to each Plant, according to their diffe- 


rent Growths (which is conſtantly exhibited in their ſe- 
veral Articles in this Book,) alſo in keeping them 


clear from Weeds, for if Weeds are permitted to grow 
until their Seeds are ripe, they will ſhed upon the 


Ground, and fill it ſo as not to be gotten out again in 
ſeveral Years. You ſhould alſo obſerve to keep 
Dunghills always clear from Weeds, for it will be to 


little Purpoſe to keep the Garden clean, if this is not 


obſerved ; 
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obſerved; for the Seeds falling among the Dung, will 
be brought into the Garden, whereby there will be a 
conſtant Supply of Weeds yearly introduced, to the no 
ſmall Damage of your Plants, and a perpetual Labour 
occaſioned to extirpate them again. Another Thing 
abſolutely neceſlary to be obſerved, is, to carry off all 
the refuſe Leaves of Cabbages, the Stalks of Beans, 


and Haulm of Peas, as ſoon as they are done with, for 


the ill Scent which moſt People complain of in Kitchen 
Gardens, is wholly occaſioned by theſe Things being 
ſuffered to rot upon the Ground ; therefore when the 
Cabbages are cut, all Leaves ſhould be carried out of 
the Garden while they are freſh, at which Time they 
may be very uſeful for feeding Hogs, or other Animals, 
and this will always keep the Garden neat, and free 
from ill Scents. As for all other neceſſary Directions, 
they will be found in the Articles of the ſeveral Sorts of 
Kitchen Plants, 

KLEINIA. Ste Cacalia. 

KNAU TIA. Lin. Gen. Pl, tog. Lychni-Scabioſa. 
Boerb. Ind. 1. 131. 

This Name was applied to this Plant by Dr. Lin- 
nevus, in Honour to the Memory of Dr. Chriſtian Knaut, 
who publiſhed a Method of claſſing Plants, 

The Charaders are, 

It bath nes floſcular Flowers incloſed in one common 

cylindrical E mpalement ; theſe ſeveral Floſcules have their 
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Petals ranged ſ as ta appear a regular Flower, But each 
ſeparate Flyſcule is irregular, conſiſting of 1 Leaf, which 
is tubulous, but ſpreads open at the Top, where it is cut 
into 4 Segmente, the outer one being the target 3 in ths 
Bottom of each Fhret, is ſituated the Pein tal, attended 
by 4 long Stamina; The Pointal afterward changes to a 
ſingle oblong naked Seed. 

There is but one Species of this Plant at Prefent 

known, viz. 

KNxauTIA. Lia. Hort. Cliff. This Plant is very near 
akin to the Scabious, under which Genus it has been 
ranged by ſeveral Botaniſts, but the Appearance of the 
Flower at firſt Sight being like a Lychnis, Dr. Ber- 
baave leparated it from the Scabious, and gave it the 
Title of Lychni Scabioſa, which being a compound Name, 
Dr. Linneus has altered it to this of Knautia. 
re This is an annual Plant, the Seeds of it were brought 
from the Archifelago, where it is a Native; but when 
it is allowed to ſcatter its Seeds in a Garden, it will pro- 
pagate itſelf in as great Plenty as if it were a Native of 
England ; and theſe autumnal Plants, which ariſe from 
the ſcattered Seeds, will grow much ſtronger than thoſe 
ſown in the Spring, All the Culture this Plant requires 
is, to keep it clear from Weeds, for it will thrive on 
almoſt any Soil, or any Situation. p 

KNIGHTS CROSS, or SCARLET CROSS is the 
Scarlet Lychnis. See Lychnis. ; 
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12 FLOWERS are ſuch'as have Lips, 
or more properly, a labiated Flower, is an irregular 
monopetalous Flower, divided into 2 Lips; the upper 
is called the Creſt, the under, the Beard ; ſometimes 
the Creſt is wanting, and then the Style and Chives ſup- 
ply its Place, as in the Ground Pine, Scordium Bugu- 

la, Sc. but the greateſt Part have 2 Lips, which, in 
ſome Species the upper Lip is turned upwards, as the 
Ground Ivy, &c. but moſt uſually the upper Lip is 
convex above, and turns the hollow Part down to the 
lower Lip, and fo repreſents a Kind of Helmet, or Monk's 
Hood, from whence theſe are called Galeate, Cucullate, 
and Galericulate Flowers, in which Form are moſt of 
the verticillate Plants. 

LABLAB. See Phaſeolus. 

- LABRUM VENERIS. See Dipſacus. 

LABRUSCA. See Vitis. 

LABURNUM, Seo Cytiſus. 

LABYRINTH [Aaft5»0e-,] a winding, mazy, and 
intricate Turning, through a Wilderneſs, or Wood. 

The Deſign of a Labyrinth is, to cauſe an intricate 
and difficult Labour to find out the Center, and the 
Aim is, to make the Walks fo intricate, that a Perſon 
may loſe himſelf in them, and meet with as great a 
Number of Stops and Diſappointments as is poſſible, 


they being the moſt valuable that are the moſt intricate. - 


As to the Contrivance of them, it will not be poſſi- 


ble to give Directions in Words, there are ſeveral Plans 
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and Deſigns in Books of Gardening; they are rarely 
met with but in great and noble Gardens, as Hampton- 
Court, &c. 

There are two * of making them, the firſt is with 
ſingle Hedges; this Method has been practiſed in Eng- 
land. Theſe, indeed, may be beſt, where there is but 
a ſmall Spot of Ground to be allowed for making them, 
but where there is Ground enough, the double are moſt 
eligible. | 
Double ones, or thoſe that are made with double 
Hedges of a conſiderable Thickneſs of Wood between 
Hedge and Hedge, are approved as much better than 
ſingle ones, as is the Manner of making them in France, 
and other Places, of all which, that of Yerſailles is al- 
lowed by all to be the nobleſt of its Kind in the World. 

It is an Errour in Labyrinths in making them too 
narrow, for by that Means the Hedges muſt be kept 
cloſe clipt z whereas, if the Walks are made wider, ac- 
cording to the foreign Practice, they will not ſtand in 
need of it. 

The Walks are made with Gravel, uſually ſet with 
Hornbeams ; the Palliſades ought to be ten, twelve, or 
Fourteen Feet high ; the Horabeam ſhould be kept cut, 
and the Walks rolled. 

LACRYMA JOBI ſſo called, becauſe the Seeds of 
it reſembles a Tear, or Drop:] Job's Tears. See Coix. 

LACTIFEROUS PLANTS are ſuch as abound 

; with 
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YL 
with a milky Juice, as the Tithymalus, Soznchus, Ladlu- 
ca, &c. | 7 

LACTUCA Tourn. Inf}. R. H. 473. Tab. 267. Lin. 

Gen, Fl. 814. Lettuce; in French, Laitue. 
The Characters are, 

The Flowers are compoſed of ſeveral hermaphrodite Flo- 
reti, incleſed in ene ſcaly oblong Empalement ; theſe lie over 
each other like the Scales of Fiſh, The Florets bave 1 
Petal, ſtretched out an one Side like a Tongue, and ſlightly 
indented at the End in 3 or 4 Parts; theſe have 8 ſhort 
hairy Stamina. ſupporting a ſlender Style, crowned by 2 
reflexed Stigmas. The Germen becomes 1 oblong pointed 
Seed, crowned with a ſingle Down,, ſitting in the ſcaly 
Emfalement. | 

It would be beſide my Purpoſe to] mention in this 
Place the ſeveral Sorts of Lettuce to he found in Bota- 
nick Writers, many of which are Plants of no Uſe; 
and never cultivated but in Botanick Gardens for Varie- 
ty, and ſome of them are found wild in many Parts of 
England. I ſhall therefore paſs ovey/ thoſe, and only 
mention here the ſeveral Sorts cultiyAted in the Kitchen 
Garden for Uſe: 1. Comman, Garden Lettuce. 
2. Cabbage Lettuce. 3. Cilicia Lettuce. 4. Dutch 
Brown Lettuce. 5. Aleppo Lettuce. 6. Imperial Let- 
tuce. 7. Green Capuchin Lettuce. 8. Verſailles, or 
Upright White Cos Lettuce. 9. Black Cos. 10. 

hite Cos. 11. Red Capuchin Lettuce. 12. Rsman 
Lettuce. 13. Prince Lettuce. 14. Royal Lettuce. 
15. Egyptian Cos Lettuce. 

The firſt of theſe Sorts is commonly ſown for cutting 
very young, to mix with other ſmall Sallad Herbs, and 
is only different from the ſecond Sort, in being a De- 
generacy therefrom, or otherwiſe the ſecond is an Im- 
provement by frequent Cultivation from the firſt ; for 
if the Seeds are ſaved from ſuch Plants of the ſecond 
Sort as did not Cabbage cloſely, the Plants produced 
from that Seed will all degenerate to the firſt Sort, 
which is by the Gardeners called Lapped Lettuce, to 
diſtinguiſh it from the other, which they call Cabbage 
Lettuce. The Seeds of the firſt, which are commonly 
ſaved from any of the Plants, without Regard to their 
Goodneſs, are generally fold at a very cheap Rate 
(eſpecially in dry Seaſons, when theſe Plants always 
produce the greateſt Quantity of Seeds,) thaugh ſome- 
times this Seed is ſold in the Seed Shops, and by Perſons 


-who make a Trade of ſelling Seeds, for the Cabbage 


Lettuce, which is often the Occaſion of Peoples being 
diſappointed in their Crop; ſo that this Sort ſhould 
never be cultivated but to be cut up very young, for 
which Purpoſe this is the only good Sort, and may be 
ſown any Time of the Year, obſerving only in hot 
Weather to fow it on ſhady Borders, and in the Spring 
and Autumn upon warm Borders, but in Winter it 
ſhould be ſown under Glaſſes, otherwiſe it is ſubje& to 
be deſtroyed by ſevere Froſts. | 


The Cabbage Lettuce may alſo be ſown at different 


Times of the Year, in order to have a Continuation of 
it through the whole Seaſon. The firſt Crop is gene- 
rally ſown in February, which ſhould be on an open 
warm Spot of Ground, and when the Plants are come 
up, they ſhould be thinned out to the Diſtance of 10 
Inches each Way, which may be done by hoeing them 
01:2, as is practiſed for Turneps, Carrots, Onions, &c, 
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provided you have no Occaſion for the ſuperfluous 


Plants, otherwiſe they may be drawn up, and tranſ- 
— into another Spot of good Ground at the ſame 
iſtance, which, if done beſore the Plants are too large, 
they will ſucceed very well, though they will not be ſo 
large as thoſe which were left upon the Spot where they 
were ſown, but they will come ſomewhat later, which 
will be of Service where People do not continue ſowing 
ever 122 
ou muſt alſo obſerve in ſowing the ſucceedin 
Crops, as the Seaſon advances, to chooſe a ſhady — 
Situation, but not under the Drip of Trees, otherwiſe, 
in the Heat of Summer they will run up to Seed be- 
fore they cabbage. In the Beginning of Auguſt you 
ſhould ſow the laſt Crop, which is to ſtand over Winter ; 
the Seeds ſhould be ſown thin upon a good light Soil, 
in a warm Situation; and when the Plants are come up, 
they muſt be hoed out, ſo as to ſtand ſingly, and cut 
down all the Weeds to clear them. In the Beginning 
of Oober they ſhould be tranſplanted into warm Bor- 
ders, where, if the Winter be not very ſevere, they will 
ſtand very well; but in order to be ſure of a Crop, it 
will be adviſable to plant a few on a Bed pretty cloſe, 
where they may be arched over with Hoops, and in ſe- 
vere Froſts they ſhould be covered with Mats and 
Straw, or Peas "Bray to ſecure them from being de- 


ſtroyed; and in the Spring of the Year they may be 


tranſplanted out into a warm rich Soil, at the Diſtance 
before-mentioned, but ſtill thoſe which grew under the 
Wall, if they eſcaped the Winter, and were ſuffered to 
remain, will cabbage ſooner than thoſe which are re- 
moved ; but you muſt obſerve not to place them too 
cloſe to the Wall, which would occaſion their growing 
up tall, and prevent their being large or hard. | 
In order to ſave good Seeds of this Kind, you ſhould 
look over your Lettuces when they are in PerfeQion, 
and ſuch of them as are very hard, and grow low, 
ſhould have Sticks thruſt into the Ground, by the Sides 
of as r of them, to mark them from the reſt; and 
you ſhould carefully pull up all the reſt from among 
them as ſoon as they begin to run up, if any happen to 
be left, leſt when they are run up to Flower, they 
ſhould, by intermixing with the good ones, degenerate 
the Seeds. | 
It may be ſome Perſons may object, that if ſome 
bad ones ſhould happen to be left among them {for 
Seeds to ſow for ſmall Sallads,) yet the good ones being 
marked, the Seeds need not be mixed, and fo no Dan- 
ger can enſue from thence; but notwithſtanding ever 
ſo much Care be taken to keep the Seeds ſeparate, yet, 
whether from the intermixing of the Farina during the 
Time of their being in flower, or what other Cauſe, 
I cannot ſay, but it hath been obſerved, that where 
good and bad Plants have ſeeded upon the ſame Spot, 
the Seeds of the good Plants, which were carefully 
ſaved ſeparately, have very much degenerated, and 
proved worſe than ſuch as have ſeeded by themſelves. 
The Seeds ſhould always be ſaved either from thoſe 
which ſtood through the Winter, or thoſe which were 
ſown early in the Spring, for the late ones very ſeldom 
perfect their Seeds. 
The Cilicia, Imperial, Royal, Black, White, and Up- 
right Cos Lettuces may be ſown at the following Times; 
| the 


—_— — —_— 
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the firſt Seaſon for ſowing theſe Seeds is at the latter 


End of February, or the Beginning of March, upon a 
warm light Soil, and an open Situation, i. e. not over- 
ſhadowed with Trees; and when the Plants are come 
up, they ſhould be either hoed out, or tranſplanted into 
another Spot of Ground (as was directed for the Cab- 
bage Lettuce,) obſerving to leave theſe Sorts 15 or 16 
Inches apart each Way, which will be full near enough 
for theſe Plants, eſpecially if the Soil be good, and you 
muſt carefully keep them clear from Weeds, which is 
the only Culture they will require, except the Black 
Cos Lettuce, which ſhould be tied up when they are 
full grown (in the Manner directed for blanching En- 
dive,) to whiten their inner Leaves, and render them 
criſp, otherwiſe they are ſeldom good for much, rarely 
cabbaging without this Aſſiſtance. 

When your Lettuces are in Perfection, you ſhould 
look over them, and mark as many of the beſt of them 
as you intend for Seed (in the Manner directed for the 
common Cabbage Lettuce,) being very careful not to 
ſuffer any ordinary ones to feed among them, as was be- 
fore obſerved, which would prove more injurious to theſe 
Sorts than to the common, as being more inclinable to 
2 — with us, if they are not carefully preſerved. 

ou may alſo continue theſe Sorts through the Sea- 
ſon, by ſowing them in April, May, and June, ob- 
ſerving (as was before directed) to ſow the late Crops 
in a ſhady Situation, otherwiſe they will run up to Seed 
before they grow to any Size, but in the Middle of 
September you may ſow of theſe Sorts, to abide the 
Winter, which Plants ſhould be tranſplanted either. un- 
der Glaſſes, or into a Bed, which ſhould be arched over 
with Hoops, in order to be covered in Winter, other- 
wiſe in hard Winters they are often deſtroyed, but 
you muſt conſtantly let theſe Plants have as much free 
Air as poſſible, when the Weather is mild, only cover- 
ing them in hard Rains, or —_ Weather, for if they 
are kept too cloſely covered in Winter, they will be ſub- 
ject to a Mouldineſs, whieh ſoon rots them. 

In the Spring theſe Plants ſhould be planted out into 
a rich light Soil, allowing them at leaſt 18 Inches 
Diſtance each Way, for if they are planted too cloſe, 
they are very ſubje& to grow tall, but ſeldom cabbage 
well 3 and from this Crop, if they ſucceed well, it will 
be proper to ſave your Seeds; though you ſhould alſo 
ſave from that Crop ſown in the Spring, becauſe ſome- 
times it happens, that the firſt may fail by a wet Sea- 
ſon, when the Plants are full in lower, and the ſecond 
Crop may' ſucceed, by having a more favourable Sea- 
ſon afterward ; and if they ſhould both ſucceed, there 
will be no Harm in that, fince the Seeds will grow very 
well when 2 Years old, and if well faved, at 3, but 
this will not always happen. 

The moſt valuable of all the Sorts of Lettuce in 
England, are the Egyptian Green Cos, and the Verſailles, 
or White Cos, the Cilicia, and Black Cos, though ſome 
People are very fond-of the Royal and Imperial Let- 
tuces, but they ſeldom ſel] fo well in the London Mar- 
kets as the other, nor are ſo ge eſteemed. In- 
deed of late Years, ſince the White Cos has been com- 
monly cultivated, it has obtained the Preſerence of all 
the other Sorts, until the Er yption Green Cos was in- 
troduced, which is ſo much ſweeter and tenderer than 
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the White Cos, that it is by all good Judges eſteemed 
the beſt Sort of Lettuce yet known. This Sort will en- 
dure the Cold of our ordinary VV inters full as well as the 
White Cos; but at the Scaſor of its Cabbaging, it 
there happens to be much Wet, this being very tender, 
is very ſubject to rot. 

The Brown Dutch and Green Capuchin Lettuces, 
are very hardy, and may be ſown at the Seaſons direct- 
ed for the common Cabbage Lettuce, and are very 

roper to plant under a Wall, or Hedge, to ſtand the 
inter, where many Times theſe wil! 2bide, when 
moſt of the other Sorts are deſtroyed, and therefore 
they will prove very acceptable, at a Time when few 
other Sorts are to be had; they will alſo endure more 
Heat and Drought than moſt other Sorts of Lettuce, 
which renders them very proper for late ſowing, for 
it often happens, in very hot Weather, that the other 
Sorts of Lettuce will run up to Seed in a few Days 
after they are cabbaged, whereas theſe will abide near 
3 Weeks in good Order, eſpecially if Care be taken 
to cut the forwardeſt firſt, leaving thoſe that are not ſo 
hard cabbaged to be laſt. In ſaving theſe Seeds, the 
ſame Care ſhould be taken to preſerve only ſuch as are 
very large, and well cabbaged, otherwiſe the Seeds will 
degenerate, and be good for little. | 

The Red Capuchin, Roman, and Prince Lettuces are 

etty Varieties, and Cabbage very early, for which 

eaſon a few of them may be preſerved, as may alſo 
ſome of the Aleppo, for the beauty of its ſpotted Leaves, 
though very few People care for either of theſe Sorts at 
Table, when the other more valuable ones are to be 
obtained; but in a Scarcity, theſe may ſupply the Place 
_ well, and theſe Sorts are very proper for Soups. 

he Seeds of theſe muſt alſo be ſaved from ſuch as 
cabbage beſt, othrewiſe they will degenerate, and be 
good tor little, 

In ſaving Seeds of all theſe Sorts of Lettuce, you 
ſhould obſerve, never to let two Sorts ſtand near each 
other, for by their Farina mixing, they will both vary 
from their Original, and partake of each other, and 
there ſhould be a Stake fixed down by the Side of each, 
to which the Stem ſhould be faſtened, to prevent their 
being broken, or blown out of the Ground by Wind, 
to which the Cilicia Cos, and the other large growing 
Lettuces, are very ſubje& when in flower. You mutt , 
alſo obſerve to cut ſuch Branches of the large growing 
Lettuces as ripen firſt, and not wait to have the Seed of 
the whole Plant ripe together, which never happens ; 
but, on the — ſome Branches will be ripe a 
Fortnight or three Weeks before others, and when you 
cut them, they mult be ſpread upon a coarſe Cloth in a 
dry Place, that the Seeds may dry, after which you 
ſhould beat them out, and dry them again, and then 
preſerve them for Uſe, being careful to hang them up 
where Mice and other Vermin, cannot come at them, 
for if they do, they will ſoon eat them up. 

LACTUCA AGNINI. See Valerianella, 

LADY's SLIPPER. See Cypripedum. 

LADY's SMOCK. See Cardamine. 

LAGCECIA, Baſtard Cumin. 

The Cbaradters are, 
It bath many Flowers collected into a Head, which late 


1 common Empalement, compoſed of 3 indent'd Lecver, 
4 P but 


1 


iſb, obtuſe, and entire; the under is ſhort, Heart ſhaped, 
b 
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but the ſimple Empalement to each Flower hath 4 Leaver, 
very narrow and pennated. The Flower conſiſts of 5 
borned Petals, ſhorter than the Empalement; at the Bot- 
tom of each Flower is ſituated the Pointal, attended by 5 
Stamina, which are long and narrow ; the Pointal after- 
ward changes to an oval Seed, crowned with the Empale- 
ment, 
There is but one Sperres of this Plant, viz. 

Lacoecta. Lin. Hort. Cliff. Baſtard, or Wild Cumin, 
We have no other Engliſh Name for this Plant, nor 
ts this a very proper one, but as it has been titled by 


ſome of the antient Botaniſts Cuminum ſylveſtre, i. e. 


Wild Cumin, and by Dr. Tournefort it is made a di- 
ſtint Genus, by the title of Cuminoides, it may be ſtyled 
Wild, or Baſtard Cumin, | 

This is an annual Plant, which grows about a Foot 
high. The Leaves reſemble thoſe of the Honeywort. 
The Flowers, which are of a greeniſh yellow Colour, 
are collected in ſpherical Heads at the Extremity of the 
Shoots ; but there being little Beauty in the Plant, it 
is rarely cultivated, except in Botanick Gardens. It 
grows plentifully about Aix, in Provence, as alſo in moſt 
of the Iflands of the Arebipelago. It is annual, and pe- 
riſhes ſoon after the Seeds are ripe. The Seeds of this 
Plant ſhould be ſown in Autumn, ſoon after they are 
ripe, or if they are permitted to ſcatter, the Plants will 


ccme up, and require no other Care but to clear them 


from Weeds. When the Seeds are ſown in the Spring, 
they commonly remain in the Ground a Year before 
they grow, and ſometimes I have known them lie 2 or 
3 Years in the Ground, fo that if the Plants do not 
come up the firſt Year, they ſhould not be diſturbed. 
LAGOPUS. See Trifolium. 
LAMINATED, ſignifies plated. Thoſe Things are 


_ faid to be laminated, whoſe Contexture diſcovers ſuch 


a Diſpoſition as that of Plates lying over one another. 

LAMIUM. Tourn. Int. R. H. 183. Tab. 89. Ein. 
Gen. Pl. 636. Dead Nettle, or Archangel. 

The Charafers are, 

The Flewer bath a permanent Empalement of 1 Leaf, 
zubich is tubulzus, and cut into 5 equal Segments at t 
Top, which end in Beards. The Flower is of the Lip Kind, 
it hath 1 Petal, with a ſhort cylindrical Tube, ſwollen at 
the Chaps and compreſſed ; the upper Lip is arched, round- 


reflexed, and indented at the End. It bath 4 Awl-ſbaped 
Stamina joined to the upper Lip, 2 of which are longer 
than the other, terminated by oblong bairy Summits, It 
bath a four cornered Germen, ſupporting a ſlender Style 
fituated with the Stamina, and crowned by an acute two 
pointed Stigma; the Germen becomes 4 three cornered 
Seeds, fitting in the open Empalement. 
The Species are, 

+. LAuluxn fohis cordatis obtuſis petiolatis. Hort. Cliff. 
314. Dead Nettle with Heart-ſhaped obtuſe Leaves 
itanding on Foot Stalks. Lamium purpureum fetidum, 
felia ſubrotundo, ſive Galeopfis Dieſcoridis. C. B. P. Pur- 


ple ſtinking Archangel, or Dead Nettle, or the Galbop- 


fis of Dioſcorides with a roundiſh Leaf. 

2. LamivuM foliis cordatis acuminatis ſerratis petiola- 
tis. Hort. Cliff. 314. Dead Nettle with pointed Heart- 
ſhaped Leaves which are ſawed, and have Foot Stalks. 
Lamiam album, nin fetens, folia oblongo. C. B. P. 
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White Archangel or Dead Nettle, which does not ſtink, 
with an oblong Leaf. 
3. Lamivm foliis cordatis crenatis villeſit, labis floris 


ſuperiore crenato. Dead Nettle with Heart ſhaped cre- 


nated Leaves which are hairy, and the upper Lip of the 
Flower erenated. Lamium garganicum ſubincanum, flo- 
re purpuraſcente, cum labio ſuperiore crenato. Micheli 
Hoary Dead Nettle with a purpliſh Flower, whoſe up- 
per Lip is crenated. 

4. Lamivm foliis cordatis obtu/is glabris, floralibus 


ſeſſilibus, calycibus profundt inſicit. Dead Nettle with 


eart-ſhaped obtuſe ſmooth Leaves, the upper ſitting 
cloſe to the Stalks, and the Empalements 7 os cut, 
Lamium Orientale, nunc moſchatum, nunc fœtidum, magno 


flere. Tourn. Cor. Faſtern Dead Nettle, ſometimes ſweet 


ſcented, and ſometimes ſtinking, with a large Flower. 

5. Lamiwm foliis cordatis nerveſts ſerratis, petiolis 
longioribus, caule erecio. Dead Nettle with Heart-ſhaped 
veined Leaves ſawed, and longer Foot Stalks with an 
ere Stalk. Lamium montanum meliſſa folio. C. B. P. 
* Icon. Pl. 158. Mountain Dead Nettle with a Balm 

eaf. 

There are ſeveral other Species of this Genus, as alſo 
ſome Varieties of it, but as they are many of them 
Weeds, I have paſſed them over, . for there are few who 
care to admit them into their Gardens. 

The iſt Sort grows naturally in moſt Parts of Eng- 
land, under Hedges and by the Side of Highways; it 
is alſo a troubleſome Weed in Gardens, but as it ſtands 
in moſt of the Diſpenſaries as a medicinal Plant, I 
have choſen to inſert it. This is an annual Plant, 
whoſe Stalks ſeldom riſe more than 4 or 5 Inches high; 
the under Leaves are Heart-ſhaped, blunt, and ſtand 
on pretty long Foot Stalks, but the upper Leaves fit 
nearer to the Stalks; the Flowers come out in Whorls 
on the upper Part of the Stalk ; they are of a pale pur- 
ple Colour, and are ſucceeded by 4 naked Seeds fitting 
in the Empalement; after the Seeds are ripe the Plant 
decays. It flowers from the Middle of March, when 
the autumnal. ſelf-fown Plants appear; theſe are ſuc- 
ceeded by others, which continue in Succeſſion all the 
Summer. | 

The ad Sort is commonly called Archangel; this is 
alſo uſed in Medicine, for which Reafon I have enu- 
merated it here. The Roots of this Sort are perennial 
and creep much in the Ground, ſo is difficult to extir- 
pate, where it happens to grow under Buſhes and Hedges, 
for the Roots intermix with thoſe of the Buſhes, and 
every ſmall Piece of them will grow and ſpread. The 
Stalks of this riſe much higher than thoſe of the laſt, 
the Flowers are larger, white, and grow in Whorls 
round the Stalks; theſe continue in Succeſſion moſt 
Part of Summer. | 

The 3d Sort grows naturally upon the Mountains 
in Italy; this hath a perennial creeping Root, from 
which arife many thick ſquare Stalks a Foot high, gar- 
niſhed with Heart-ſhaped Leaves which are hairy, placed 
by Pairs oppoſite, ſtanding on pretty long Foot Stalks ; 
the Flowers come out in Whorls at the Joints of the 
Stalk, they are large, and of a pale purpliſh Colour; 
theſe continue in Succeſſion moſt Part of the Summer, 
and the Flowers are ſucceeded by Seeds, which ripen 
about 6 Weeks atter. This may be propagated by 
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Seeds, but as the Roots ſpread greatly in the Ground, 
when once it is obtained, it will propagate faſt enough 
without Culture. | 

The 4th Sort grows naturally in the Archipclago ; 
this is an annual Plant, which, if permitted to ſcatter 
its Seeds, will come up in the Autumn, and thrive bet- 
ter than when ſown by Hand. The Plants come up in 
Autumn, and during the Winter their Leaves make a 
pretty Appearance, for they are marked with white 
ſomewhat like thoſe of. the autumnal Cyclamen; the 
Stalks riſe 8 or 9 Inches high, they are garniſhed with 
ſmooth Heart-ſhaped Leaves placed oppoſite ; theſe in 
dry Weather have a muſky Scent, but in wet Weather 
are fetid; the Flowers are white, ſtanding in Whorls 
round the Stalks. They appear in April, and the Seeds 
ripen. in fonts then the Plants decay; this requires no 
Culture, but to keep the Plants clear from Weeds. 

The 5th Sort grows naturally in Portugal; this hath 
a perennial Root and an annual Stalk, which riſes a 
Foot and a Half high; it is ſtrong, ſquare, and grows 
ere; the Leaves are large, Heart-ſhaped, and much 
veined; they are deeply ſawed on their Edges, and 

laced by Pairs oppoſite. The Flowers come out in 

V horls round the Stalks at every Joint, they are very 
large and of a deep purple Colour ; thoſe on the lower 
Part of the Stalks appear the Beginning of May, which 
are ſucceeded by others above, ſo that there is a Con- 
tinnance of Flowers almoſt two Months on the ſame 
Stalks. This Plant very rarely produces good Seeds in 
England, nor do the Roots propagate very faſt, ſo that 
it is not common here, 

The beſt Lime to remove and part theſe Roots is in 
Odlober, but they muſt not be tranſplanted oftener than 
every third Year, if they are required to flower ſtrongly, 
for 2 great Beauty of this Plant conſiſts in the Num- 
ber of Stalks, which are always proportional to the 
Size of the Plants; for ſmall Plants will put out one or 
two Stalks only, whereas the large ones will have 8 or 
10. The Roots are hardy, and will thrive beſt in a ſoft 
loamy Soil. 

LAMPSANA. See Lapſana. 

LAND. Its Improvement. 

1. By Inclofing. | 

Incloſing Lands, and dividing the ſame into ſeveral 
Fields, for Paſture or Tillage, is one of the principal 
Ways of Improvement ; firſt, by aſcertaining to every 
Man his juſt Property, and thereby preventing an In- 
finity of Treſpaſſes and Injuries, that Lands in com- 
mon are ſubje& unto, beſide the Diſadvantage of being 
obliged to keep the ſame Seaſons with the other People 
who have Land in the ſame Field; ſo that the ſowing, 
fallowing, and tilling the Ground, muſt be equally.per- 
formed by all the Landholders; and when there hap- 
pens a ſlothſul negligent Perſon, who has Land inter- 
mixed with others, it is one of the greateſt Nuifances 
imaginable. Secondly, it being of itſelf a very great 
Improvement; for where Land is properly incloſed, 
and the Hedge Rows. planted with Timber Trees, Sc. 
it preſerves the Land warm, and defends and ſhelters 
it from the violent cold nipping Winds, which, in ſe- 
vere Winters, deſtroy much of the Corn, Pulſe, or 
whatever grows on the open Field or champain Grounds. 


And where it is laid down for Paſture, it yields much 
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more Graſs than the open Fields, and the Grafs will be- 
gin to grow much ſooner in the Spring. "The Hedges 
and Trees alſo afford Shelter for the Cattle from the 
cold Winds in Winter as alſo Shade for them in the 
great Heats of Summer. And theſe Hedges afford the 

iligent Huſbandman Plenty of Fuel, as alſo Plough- 
boot, Cart-boot, &c. And where they are carefully 
planted and preſerved, furniſh him with Timber and 
Maſt for his Swine ; or where the Hedge Rows are 
planted with Fruit Trees, there will be a Supply of Fruit 
for Cyder, Perry, Sc. which in moſt Parts of England 
are of no ſmall Advantage to the Huſbandman. 

By this Method of incloſing, there is alſo much more 
Employment for the Poor, and is therefore a good Re- 
medy againſt Beggary; for in thoſe open Countries, 
where there are great Downs, Common, Heaths, and 
Waſtes, there is nothing but Poverty and Idleneſs to 
be ſeen amongſt the Generality of their Inhabitants. 
It is very obſervable of late Sy how advantageous 
the incloſing the Land in niayy pou why and ſome other 
Countries at a Diſtance from London, has been to the 
Inhabitants; for before this Method was introduced 
among them, the Lands for the moſt Part lay in Com- 
mons, &c. on which the poorer Sort of People built 
themſelves Cottages with Mud Walls, where they con- 
tented themſelves with a Cow or two, and ſome Swine ; 
and thoſe of them who were more induſtrious than the 
reſt, travelled to the Neighbourhood of Lendin every 
Spring, where they were employed in the Gardens and 
Fields for the Summer Seaſon; and in Autumn they 
returned to their native Countries, where they lived in 
Winter, on what Money they had ſaved in Summer. 
But ſince they have converted their Waſtes and Com- 
mons into Incloſures, there are but few of the Inhabi- 
tants of thoſe Countries, _ come to London for Work, 
in Compariſon to the Numbers that formerly came ; fo 
that moſt of the Labourers, who come to Landon for 
Employment, are either Welch, or Inhabitants of ſome 
diſtant Counties, where this Improvement hath not as 
yet been introduced. 

The Advantages of incloſing Land are now fo gene- 
rally known, that there is no Occaſion for me to enu- 
merate them here; ſince the Improvements which have 
been made of late Years in ſereral Paris of England, 
and the Increaſe of Rent that is every where made by 
thoſe who incloſe, are ſufficient Arguments to enforce 
the Practice, and render it general; more cfpecially in 
the North, where it is moſt neglected, becaule it would 
greatly ſhelter the Lands, and render them much warmer 
than they now are. 

In inclofing Land, Regard ſhould be had to the Na- 
ture cf the Soil, and what it is intended for, becauſe 
Corn Land ſhould not be divided into ſmall Parcels ; 
for beſides the Loſs of Ground in Hedges, Sc. the 
Corn doth ſeldom thrive ſo well in ſmall Incloſures, as 
in more open Fields, eſpecially where the Trees are lar 
in the Hedge Rows. The Grafs alſo in Paſtures is 
not ſo ſweet near Hedges, or under the Drip of Trees, 
as in an open Expoſure; ſo that where the Incloſures 
are made too ſmall, or the Land over-planted with 
Trees, the Herbage will not be near ſo good, nor in ſo 


eat Plenty, as in larger Fields; therefore, before a 


1 
Perſon begins to incloſe, he ſhould well conſider how 
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le may do it to the greateſt Advantage; as for Inſtance, 


Ir is always neceſſary to have ſome ſmaller Incloſures 
near the Habitation, for the Shelter of Cattle, and the 
Conveniency of ſhifimg them from one Field to an- 


other, as the Seaſon of the Year may require; and 


hereby the Habitation, Barns, Stables, and Out-houſes, 
will be better defended from ſtrong Winds, which often 
do great Damage to thoſe that are expoſed to their 
Fury. Theſe ſmall Incloſures may be of ſeveral Di- 
menſions, ſome of them 3, 4, 6, or 8 Acres in Extent ; 
but the larger Diviſions for Corn ſhould not contain lefs 
than 20 or 3o Acres or more, according to the Size of 
the Farm. 
The uſual Method of incloſing Land is, with a Ditch 
and Bank ſet with Quick. But in Marſh Land, where 
there is plenty of Water, they content themſelves with 


only a Ditch, by the Sides of which they uſually plant 


Sallows or Poplars, which being quick of Growth, in 
a few Years afford Shade to the Catile; and when they 
are Topped, produce a conſiderable Profit to their Own- 
ers. In ſome Countries the Diviſion of their Lands is 
by dry Walls made of flat Stones, laid regularly one 
upon another, and laying the Top Courſe of Stones in 
Clay, to keep them together, the Weight of which ſe- 
cures the under ones. But in ſome Parts of Suſſex and 


Hampſhire they often lay the Foundation of their Banks 


with flat Stones, which is of a conſiderable Breadth at 
Bottom; upon which they raiſe the Bank of Earth, and 
plant the Hedge on the Top, which in a few Years 
makes a ſtrong durable Fence, eſpecially if they are 
planted with Holly, as ſome of thoſe in * are. 

Ins Marſhes and open Paſtures, where there are no 
Hedges, the Ditches are generally made 6 Feet wide 
at the Top, eſpecially thoſe which are on the Side of 
Highways or Commons; but the common Ditches 
about Incloſures are ſeldom more than 2 Feet and a 
Half wide at Top, and 1 and a Half at Bottom, and 2 
Feet deep; that the Sides may have a good Slope, 
and not be too upright, as they are frequently made 
about London, ſo that they are continually waſhing down 
with great Rains. In theſe narrow bottomed Ditches 
the Cattle cannot ſtand to turn themſelves, fo as to crop 
the Quick; but where the Ditches are made wider, 
they ſhould be proportionally deeper: As for Inſtance, 
If the Ditch is made 5 Feet broad, it muſt be 3 deep; 
and if 6 Feet broad, 3 and a Half deep, and ſo in Pre- 

rtion. 


The Method of incloſing Lands, by raiſing high 


Banks of Farth, on the Side of which the Quick is 


planted (as is too much practiſed in many Places near 
London) is intolerable, for it is not only unſightly, but 
very expenſive; becauſe theſe Banks are continually 
waſhing down, ſo that they muſt be repaired eve 

Year at leaft, if not oftener, otherwiſe the Earth will 
be in a ſew Years waſhed from the Roots of the Quick, 
and for Want of proper Nouriſhment, the Hedge will 
ſoan decay, which is the Caſe with the greateſt Number 
of the Hedges about London + Beſides, it is a very un- 
certain Way of planting Quick on the Side of a ſteep 
Bank, where all the Moiſture runs off; ſo that if the 
Spring ſhould prove dry after it is planted, there 1s a 
great Hazard whether half the Plants will grow, and 
thoſe that take ſeldom make much Progrefs ; whereas 
thoſe planted on the plain Surface, where they enjoy 
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the Advantages of Sun and Moiſture, will in 4 Years 
make a better Fence, than one of thoſe Bank Hedges 
will in 8 Years, and will continue good much longer. 
Therefore I adviſe, that the Banks on which the Hedges 
are to be planted, ſhould not be raiſed more than one 
Foot above the Surface of the Ground, where the Land 
is dry, and in wet Land not more than two Feet, which 
will be enough. | 

I ſhall now mention the moſt proper Plants for making 
Fences for the different Soils. and Situations, ſo as to 
anſwer the Expectation of the Planter: And firſt, the 
white Thorn is eſteemed the beſt for Fencing, and will 
grow upon almoſt any Soil and in any Situation, but it 
ſucceeds beſt on a Hazle Loam. Of this there are 3 
or 4 Varieties, which differ in the Breadth of their 
Leaves and the Size of their Haws, but that Sort with 
the ſmalleſt Leaves and Haus will make the cloſeſt 
Fence. For it is very certain,' that the Branches of all 
Sorts of Trees are produced at a Diſtance, in Propor- 
tion to the Size of their Leaves; ſo that Yews, and 
other ever-green Trees with ſmall Leaves, will always 
make a cloſer Hedge than other Trees whoſe Leaves 
are larger. Therefore, for the cloſeſt Hedge, the 
ſmalleſt Haws ſhould be choſen; but where the moſt 
vigorous Shooters are required, for the Advantage of 
lopping, there the largeſt Haws ſhould be preferred. 
But as theſe Hedges are uſually planted from a Nur- 
ſery, where the Haws are promiſcuouſly ſown, it is 
very common to ſee two or three Sorts planted in the 
ſame Hedge; which may be eaſily diſtinguiſhed, when 
they have obtained Strength, by the Difference of their 
Growth. Indeed, where a Perſon is curious in raiſing 
his own Quick, it is worth while to gather the Haws 
ſeparately and ſow them apart; and each Sort ſhould 
be planted in a ſeparate Hedge, which will render the 
_— more equal in their Growth. If theſe Haws 
are ſown in the Places where they are deſigned to re- 
main for a Fence, they will make a much greater Pro- 
greſs in a few Years, than thoſe which are tranſpanted; 
but as the Seeds remain a whole Year in the Ground 
before the Plants appear, few People care to practiſe 
this Method. 

The next to the white Thorn is the black Thorn, 
which, though not fo generally eſteemed as the white, 

et will make an excellent Fence, where proper Care 
1s taken in the planting, and after Management of it ; 
and the Loppings of this Hedge make much the beſt 
Buſhes, and are of longer Duration for dead Hedges, 
than any other Sort, and are very proper to mend Gaps 
in Fences ; for their Branches being beſet with ſharp 
Thorns, the Cattle are not ſo apt to crop them as the 
white Thorn, and ſome other Sorts. Theſe Hedges 
are alſo better, if the Stones are ſown on the Spot 
where they are to remain, than where the Plants are 
tiken from a Nurſery. 

The Crab will alſo make a ſtrong durable Fence, this 
may be raiſed by ſowing the Kernels in the Place where 
the Hedge is deſigned; but then there ſhould be great 
Care taken of the Plants while they are young, to keep 
them clear of Weeds, as alſo to guard them from 
Cattle. When theſe Stocks have obtained Strength, 
ſome of them may be graft:d with Apples for Cyder, 
where the Fence is not expo'cd to a publick Road; but 

theſe 
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theſe -Grafts ſhould not be nearer than 35 or 40 Feet, 
leſt they ſpoil the Hedge, by their Heads overgrowing 
and dripping on it. | 

The Holly is alſo an excellent Plant for ever-green 
Hedges, and would claim the Preference to either of the 
former, were it not for the Slowneſs of its Growth 
while young, and the Difficulty of tranſplanting the 
Plants when grown to a moderate Size. This will grow 
beſt in cold ſtony Lands, where, if once it takes well, the 
Hedges may be rendered ſo cloſe and thick, as to keep 
out all Sorts of Animals, and will grow to a great Height, 
and is of long Duration. Theſe Hedges may be raiſed, 
by ſowing the Berries in the Place where they are de- 
ſigned to remain ; but as they continue in the Ground an 
entire Year before the Plants appear, few Perſons care 
to wait ſo long; therefore the uſual Method is, to plant 
the Hedges with Plants of 3 or 4 Years Growth. But 
Where this is practiſed, they ſhould not be tranſplanted 
till toward the End of March; and the Surface of the 
Ground ſhould be covered with Mulch near their Roots 
after they are planted, to keep the Earth moiſt ; and if 
the Seaſon ſhould prove dry, the Plants ſhopld be watered 
at leaſt once a Week, until they have taken Root, other- 
wiſe they will be in Danger of miſcarrying. 

T he Alder will alſo make a good Hedge, when planted 
on a moiſt Soil, or on the Side of Rivers, or large Ditches 
and will preſerve the Bank from being waſhed away, 
where there are running Streams ; for they ſpread pretty 
much at Bottom, and ſend forth Suckers from their 
Roots in great Plenty”; but theſe Hedges ſhould be 
ſheared at leaſt once a Year, in order to make them 
thick. Theſe Alder Hedges are very ornamental, when 
they are well kept in large Gardens; and as they will 
thrive beſt on wet ſwampy Lands, where many other 
Plants will not live, they thould be ſclected for ſuch Si- 
tuations. 
Of late Years the Furz has been much propagated 
for Hedges in ſeveral Parts of England, and indeed will 
make a good Fence on poor, ſandy, or gravelly Soils, 
where few other Plants will grow. "The beſt Method of 
raiſing theſe Hedges is, to ſow the Seed about the latter 
End of Mareb, or Beginning of April, in the Place where 
the Hedge is deſigned ; for the Plants will not bear to be 
tranſplanted, unleſs it be done while they are young, 
and then there is great Hazard of their taking. The 
Ground where the Seeds are to be ſown ſhould be well 
cleanſed of Weeds, and the Surface made light ; then 
there ſhould be two or three Drills made (according to 
the Width which the Hedge is intended) about halt an 
Inch deep, into which the Seeds ſhould be ſcattered 
pretty thick; and then the Drills ſhould be filled up with 
the Head of a Rake, to cover the Seeds. This Work 
ſhould be performed in dry Weather, for if much Wet 
falls ſoon after the Seeds are ſown, it is apt to burſt 
them. When the Plants are come up, they ſhould be 
kept clear from Weeds, that they may ſprezd and grow 
thick at Bottom ; and if theſe Hedges are ſecured trom 
Cattle browſing on them, and are cut every Spring juſt 
before they begin to ſhoot, they will make an excceding 


cloſe Fence ; but where they are deſigned to be cut for. 


Fuel, then the beſt Way is to let them ſpread in Width; 
and when they are 2 Years old, to cut them down in 
the Spring, juſt before. they begin to Moot, within 2 or 
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3 Inches of the Ground, which will cauſe them to ſend 
forth a Number of Shoots from each Root, and thereby 
increaſe the Width of the Hedge; and by ſo doing, the 
Plants will not run up tall and weak, and be in Danger 
of being weighed down by great Falls of Snow. Theſe 
Hedges when they are well grown, may be cut down 
every 3d or 4th Year for Fuel; wherefore if there is a 
treble Row of Furz ſown, at about 3 Fest apart, they 
may be cut down alternately, ſo that there will be a 
Fence always remaining. But this is only recommended 
for ſuch ſandy Lands as let for a ſmall Rent, and where 
Fuel is ſcarce. The heſt Sort of Furz for this Purpoſe 
is the greater Kind, commonly called the French Furz, 
which will grow to a great Height, and doth not ſpread 
ſo much as the ordinary ſmall Sort. 

Elder is ſometimes planted for Hedges, being very 
quick of Growth; fo that if Sticks or Truncheons about 
4 or 5 Feet long be thruſt into a Bank Slopewiſe each 
Way, ſo as to croſs each other, and thereby form a Sort 
of Chequer Work, it will make a Fence tor Shelter in 
one Year. But as this is a vigorous growing Plant, it 
will never form a cloſe Fence; and the young Shoots 
being very ſoft and pithy, are ſoon broken by Cattle, or 
Boys in their Sport. Beſides, where they are ſuffered 
to bear Berries, and theſe are ſcattered over the neigh- 
bouring Land, they will come up the following Spring, 
and become very troubleſome. Where theſe Hedges 
are planted, they may be cut down every third Year 
near the Ground; and theſe Stakes (when diveſted of 
their Bark, ſo as to prevent their growing} will laſt 
longer in the Ground, to ſupport Vines or any other 
Plants, which do not require tall Stakes, than any other 
Sort of Tree yet known. And where the Trees are ſuf- 
tered to grow to any conſiderable Size, the Wood is as 
hard as Box, and therefore very uſeful for Turners and 
Inſtrument Makers. The beſt Seaſon for planting theſe 
Truncheons is ſoon after Michaelmas, becauſe theſe 
Plants ſhoot very early in the Spring. Of late Years 
there have been many Hedges, and other Plantations, 
made of the white berried Elder, for the Sake of their 
Fruit to make Wine; which, if rightly made, hath the 
Flavour of Frontiniack Wine, and is by ſome Perſons 
vended for it. 

There are ſome other Plants which have been recom- 
mended for Fences, but thoſe here enumerated are the 
only uſetul Sorts for ſuch Purpoſes ; wherefore I ſhall 
paſs over the others, as not worthy the Care of the Huf- 
bandman. And as to the farther Directions for planting 
and preſerving Hedges, with Inſtructions for plaſhing or 
laying them; the Reader is defired to turn to the Ar- 
ticles Fences and Hedges, where there are particular Di- 
rections for theſe Works exhibited. 

The draining Land is alfo another great Improvement 
to it; for though Meadows and Paſtures, which are 
capable of being overfiowed, produce a greater Quantity 
of Herbage than dry Land; yet where the Wet lies too 
lopg on the Ground, the Graſs will be ſour and ex- 
tremely coarſe ; and where there is not Care taken in 
Time to drain this Land, it will produce little Graſs, 
and ſoon be overrun with Ruſhes and Flags, fo as to be 
of ſmall Value. The Land moſt liable to this, is cold 
ſtiff Clays where the Water cannot penetrate, but is 
contained as in a Din; {o that the Wet which it re- 
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ceives in Winter, continues till the Heat of the Sun ex- 
thales the greateſt Part of it. 
The beit Method for draining theſe T,ands is, to cut 
ſeveral Drains acroſs the Land, in thoſe Places where 
the Water is ſubje& to lodge; and from theſe croſs 
Drains to make a convenient Number of other Drains, 
to carry off the Water to either Ponds or Rivers in the 
lower Parts of the Land. Theſe Drains need not be 
made very large, unleſs the Ground be very low, and 
ſo ſituated as not to be near any River to which the Wa- 
ter may be conveyed; in which Caſe there ſhould be 
large Ditches dug at proper Diſtances, in the loweſt 
Part of the Ground, to contain the Water; and the 
Earth which comes out of the Ditches ſhould be equally 
ſpread on the Land, to raiſe the Surface. But where 
the Water can be conveniently carried off, the beſt Me- 
thod is, to make under Ground Drains at proper Diſt- 
ances, which may empty themſelves into large Ditches, 
which are deſigned to carry off the Water. Theſe Sort 
of Drains are the moſt convenient, and as they are hid 
from the Sight, do not incommode the Land, nor is 
there any Ground loſt where theſe are made. 
The uſual Method of making theſe Drains, is to dig 
Trenches. and fill. the Bottoms with: Stones, Bricks, 
Ruſhes, or Buſhes, which are covered over with the 
Earth, which was dug out of the Trenches; but this is 
not the beſt Method, becauſe the Water has not a free 
Paſſage through the Drains, ſo that whenever there is a 
Flood, theſe Drains are often ſtopped by the Soil which 
the Water frequently brings down with it. The beſt 
Method I have yet obſerved to make theſe Drains, 1s, to 
dig Trenches to a proper Depth for carrying off the 
Water, which for the principal Drains ſhould be 3 Feet 
wide at their Top, and flaped down for 2 Feet in Depth, 
where there ſhould be a ſmall Bank left on each Side, 
upon which the croſs Stakes or Bearers ſhould be laid, 
and below theſe Banks there ſhould be an open Drain 
left, at leaſt 1 Foot d and 10 or 11 Inches wide, 
that there may be Room for the Water to paſs through : 
Theſe larger Drains ſhould be at convenient Diſtances, 
and ſmaller Drains of about 6 or 7 Inches wide, and the 
Hollow under the Buſhes 8 or 9 Inches deep, ſhould be 
cut acroſs the Ground, which ſhould diſcharge the 
Water into theſe larger Drains. The Number and Si- 
tuation of them, muſt be in Proportion to the Wetneſs 
of the Land; and the Depth of Earth above the Buſhes, 
mult alſo be proportioned to the intended Uſe of the 
Land; for it it is arable Land to be ploughed, it muſt 
not be ſhallower than 14 Inches, that there may be ſuf- 
ficient Depth for the Plough, without | diſturbing the 
Buſhes ;. but for Paſture Land, 1 Foot deep will be full 
enough; for when the Buſhes lie too deep in ſtrong 
Land, they will have little Effect, the Ground above will 
bind ſo hard, as to detain the Wet on the Surface. 
When' the Drains are dug, there ſhould be prepared a 
Quantity of good Bruſh Wood, the larger Sticks ſhould 
be cut out to Pieces of about 16 or 18 [Inches in Length, 
which ſhould be laid acroſs upon the two Side. Banks of 
the Drain, at about 4 Inches Diſtance ; then cover theſe 
Sticks with the ſmaller Bruſh Wood, Furz, Broom, 
Heath, or any other Kind of Bruſh, laying it Length- 
wiſe pretty cloſe; on the Top of theſe may be laid 
Ruſhes, Flags, &c. and then the Earth laid on to cover 
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the whole. Iheſe Sort of Drains will continue good fot 
a great Number of Years, and are never liable to the 
Inconveniences of the other, for the Water will find an 
eaſy Paſlage through them; and where there is Plenty 
of Bruſh Wood, they are made at an eaſy Expence ; but 
in Places where Wood is ſcarce, it would be chargeable 
to make them : However, in this Caſe, it would be a 
great Advantage to theſe Lands, to plant a ſufficient 
Number of Cuttings of Willow, or the black Poplar, on 
ſome of the moiſt Places, which would furniſh Bruſh 
Wood for theſe Purpoſes in 4 or 5 Years; and as the 
Expence of planting theſe Cuttings is.trifling, there can- 
not be a greater Advantage to an Eſtate which wants 
draining, than to praQtiſe this Method, 

In Countries where there is Plenty of Stone, that is 
the beſt Material for making theſe under Ground Drains 
tor when theſe ate properly made, they will never want 
repairing, | 
Ihe beſt Time of the Year for making theſe Drains 
is about Michae/mas, before the heavy Rains of Autumn 
fall, becauſe at this Seaſon the Land is uſually dry, fo 
that the Drains may be dug to a proper Depth ; for 
when the Ground is wet, it will be very difficult to dig 


to any Depth, becauſe the Water will drain in where- 


ever there is an Opening in the Ground, 

When theſe Drains are made, and the Water carried 
off the Land, it will be proper to pare off the Ruſhes, 
Flags, c. which may be laid in Heaps in proper Places 
to rot, and will afford a good Manure for the Land. 
The Ground muſt alſo be ploughed to deſtroy the Roots 
of noxious Weeds, and if it be laid fallow for one Seaſon, 
and ploughed two or three Times, it will greatly mend 
the Land. The Ruſhes and Flags which were parcd off 
the Ground when rotten, ſhould be ſpread over the Sur- 
face, and the Graſs Seed ſown thereon, which will 
greatly forward the Graſs, ſo that it may ſoon be brought 
to a good Turf; which Land thus mended, has been 
let for four Times the Rent it was ſet at before. _ 

There are ſome Perſons, who, aiter they have pared 
off the Flags, Ruſhos, c. from their Land, lay them in 
ſmall Heaps, and burn them in dry Weather, then ſpread 
the Aſhes on the Land to improve it, which is a good 
Method, where a Perſon is in Haſte to have Graſs again; 
but where the Ground can be fallowed one Year, it will 
looſen the Soil, and more effectually deſtroy the Roots 
of all noxious Weeds; and the Ruſhes, c. when rotted, 


will afford a much larger Quantity of Manure for the 


Land, than when it is burnt : Beſides, this can only be 
practiſed in the Summer Seaſon, when the Weather is 
very dry; for if there ſhould fall much Rain, the Fires 
will go out, and it will be impracticable to burn it. 
But where the Method of burning is practiſed, the 
Heaps ſhould not be too great, and it ſhould burn very 
ſlowly; which will render the Aſhes a much better Ma- 
nure, than where the Fire is too violent, or the Heaps 
too large ; for in this Caſe, the inner Part will be over 

burnt, before the Fire reaches the Qutſide of the Heap. 
As the draining of cold wet Lands is a great [mprove- 
ment to them, ſo the floating or watering of dry looſe 
Land is not a leſs Advantage to them. This may be 
eaſily effected where there are Rivers, or Reſervoirs of 
Water, which are ſituated above the Levei of the 
Ground deſigned to be floated, by under Ground Drains 
(made 
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{made after the Manner of thoſe before directed for 
draining Land,).through which the Water may be con- 
veyed at proper Seaſons, and let out on the Ground : 
In order to this, there muſt be good Sluices made at the 
Heads of the Drains, ſo that the Water may never get 
out, but at ſuch Times as is required; for if this be not 
taken Care of, the Water, inſtead of improving the Land, 
will greatly damage it. : 

But where the Land lies ſo high, that there is no 
Water in the Neighbuurhood lying above its Level, it 
will be more expenſive ; becauſe in ſuch Cafe, the Wa- 
ter muſt be raiſed by Machines, from Reſervoirs or 
Streams which lie below it. Ihe moſt common Engine 
uſed for this Purpoſe is the Perfran Wheel (which, nf 
well deſcribed and figured in Moalridge's Art of Hu- 
bandry* is needleſs for me here to repeat). Yet not- 
withſtanding the Expence of raiſing the Water, it has 
been found greatly advantageous in many Parts of Eng- 
land, to drown the Lands, for the Profit has many 
Times more than doubled the LIP 

The Time for drowning Land, is uſually from November 
to the End of April; but though this is the general 
PraQice, yet I cannot approve of it for many Reaſons. 
The firſt is, that by the Wet lying continually on the 
Ground in Winter, the Roots of the finer Sort of Graſs 
are rotted and deſtroyed ; and by letting on of the Water, 
at the Seaſon when the Seeds of Docks, and other bad 
Weeds, which commonly grow hy River Sides, are 
falling, theſe Seeds are carried upon the Land, where 
they remain and grow, and fill the Ground with bad 
Weeds, which is commonly the Caſe with moſt of the 
Water Meadows in England, the Graſs in general being 
deſtroyed; ſo that Ruſhes, Docks, and other Trum- 

ry, make up the Burden of theſe Lands; but if theſe 
—— were judiciouſly managed, and never floated 
till March or April, the Quantity of ſweet good Grals 
would be thereby greatly increaſed, and the beautiful 
Verdure of the Meadows preſerved. VV here the Land 
is very hot and dry, and it lieth convenient to be watered 
at a bal Expence, it ſhould be repeated very Week 
indry hot Weather, which will prove a great Advantage 
to the Land. But whenever this is done, there thoujd 
no Cattle be admitted while it is wet, for they will 
poach, and ſpoil the Turf. 8 

Another great Improvement of Land, is by burning it, 
which, for ſour, heathy, and ruſhy Land, be it either hot 
or cold, wet or dry, is a very great Improvement; ſo 
that ſuch Lands will, in 2 or 3 Years after burning, 
yield more, excluſive of the Charges, than the Inheri- 
tance was worth before; but this is not to be practiſed 


on rich fertile Land, for as the Fire deſtroys the acid 


Juice, which occaſions Sterility in the poor Land, fo it 
will in like Manner conſume the good Juices of the richer 
Land, and thereby impoveriſh u, ſo that it hath been 
with great Reaſon diſuſed in deep rich Countries, 

The uſual Method of burning Land is, to pare off the 
Turf with a Breaſt Plough, turning it over as it is cut, 
that it may dry the better. And it it proves hot dry 
Weather when this Work is done, then it needs no more 
turning; but if Rain ſhould fall, it muſt be turned, and 
the Turfs ſet a little hollow, that they may dry the bet- 
ter, and when they are Rogue dry, they may be laid 
on ſmall caps, about half a Cart Load on a Heap, or 
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lefs, for the fmaller the Heaps are, provided there 
Quantity enough to make a good Fire, ſo as to conſume 
the whole to Aſhes, it is the better; if the Turf be full 
of fibrous Roots, or hath much Moſs or Fern on it, it 
will burn without any additional Fuel, but if it hath not, 
the Heaps ſhould be raiſed on ſmall Bundles of Heath, 
Fern, Gorze, &c. which will ſet the whole on Fire; 
yet there ſhould be no more of theſe Things applied, 
than what is neceſſary to kindle the Fire, becauſe the 
flower the Turf conſumes, the better will be the Aſhes. 
When the Turf is wholly conſumed, the Aſhes ſhould 
be equally ſcattered over the Ground in a calm Day, leſt 
the Wind ſhould drive it in Heaps. Then the Land 
ſhould be gently ploughed, and the Sceds ſown thereon, 
for if the Ground is ploughed too deep, the Aſhes will 
be buried too low for the Roots of the Graſs or Corn to 
reach them, for a conſiderable Time; nor ſhould the 
Aſhes lie too near the Surface, becauſe then the Roots 
will reach them too ſoon, and the Strength of the Aſhes 
will be ſpent to nouriſh only the Blade, ſo that the Corn. 
will grow too rank in Winter, and when the Roots in 
the Spring ſtrike down lower, they will meet with a 
poorer Soil, nor will the Stalks and Ears have ſo much 
Advantage from the Improvement, as the uſeleſs Blade. 
But where Care is taken in this Particular, it is wonder- 
ful what Succeſs it hath ; for by this Method the pooreſt 
Plains, and four heathy Lands, have been rendered as 
fertile as almoſt any good cultivated Ground what- 
ever. 

It is alſo a very great Improvement, where Land is 
overgrown with Broom, Fuiz, Sc. to ſlub them up by 
the Roots, and when they are dry, lay them on Heaps, 


and cover them with the Parings of the Farth, and burn 


them, and ſpread the Aſhes over the Ground. By this 
Method vaſt TraQts of Land, which at preſent produce 
little or nothing to their Owners, might be made good 
at a ſmall Expence, ſo as to become good Eſtates to the: 
Proprietors. 

There are ſeveral other Methods of improving Land, 
beſide thoſe here mentioned, as by planting Wood, 
or adapting the ſeveral Sorts of. Plants to the particular 
Soils with which they agree; but as moſt of theſe 
Things are treated of under the ſeveral Articles where 
theſe Plants are mentioned, I ſhall forbear to repeat 
them in this Place, but ſhall beg Leave 'to offer a tew 
general Hints on the preſent. Situation of the Lands in 
England, which: may probably excite ſome abler Hand 
to undertake, a fuller and more complete Difquiſition of 
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For ſome Tears paſt the Quantity of Corn raiſed in 
England, has greaily exceeded the Conſumption, ſo that 
great Quantities of Coin have been exported, by. which. 
great Sums of Money have bern brought into England ; 
but this was accidental, for had. not the Crops failed in 
the neighbouring Countries, there would bave been no 
Demand for the \ $1 of England, fo that the Quan- 
uty here grown muit have reduced the Price fo low, 
as to have almoſt ruined the Farming Intereſt ; nor iz 
it poſlible to conttive any Scheme, in a Country cir- 


. cumſtanced as this, whereby the Publick may not, at 


Times, ſufter from the extravagant Price, which, in a 
Scarcitx, this Commodity may be raiſcd to; or, on the 
other Hand, the Farmers arc not almol undone by the 

low 
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low Price which it is often reduced to, in Trmes of Plen- 
iy; and ſurely there can be no one hing more worthy of 
the ſerious Attention of every Perſon, who has the leaſt 
Regard for the + publick Welfare, than this, of always 
making ſuch Proviſion of Corn againſt accidental Scarci- 
ties, as that the Inhabitants may never be diſtreſſed for 
want of the Staff of Life, or the Price be fo high, that 
the common People cannot purchaſe it. If I am not 
greatly miſtaken, there has been, within the Space of 
three or four Years, ſuch a Diſproportion in the Price of 
Corn, as can hardly be conceived, and this within the 
Memory of Numbers of Perſons ; the Time I mean is 
between 1705, and 1709, in the Compaſs of which Time 
the Peck Loaf of fine Bread was riſen from fourteen 
Pence to four Shillings and two Pence; the low Price of 
this Commodity was as detrimental to the Farmers, as 
the extaavagant Price was afterward eo the Publick, nei- 
ther of which would have fo ſeverely felt the Effects, had 
there been publick Granaries where the Corn might 
have been depoſited, and this purchaſed from the Far- 
mer, at a Price by which he might live, at the publick 
Expence, and ſold out again at an eaſy Rate in Times of 
| Scarcity ; but I fear this is not an Age for encouraging 
any Scheme for publick Utility, when in every Thing 
of this Kind, however beneficial it may be to the Coun- 
try, and though propoſed as ſuch to the Publick, if it 
meets with any Reception, it is with a View to turn it 
to private Intereſt ; the PraQtice of turning all Things 
into private Jobs, has ſo much prevailed of late Years, 
as to have almoſt extinguiſhed every ſocial Virtue ; but 
I fear I may have incurred the Cenſure of many for this 
Digreſſion; but, be it as it will, I could not omit it, 
when it ſo properly came in my Way ; and as it is from 
a ſincere Love and Regard to my Country, that I have 
mentioned this, ſo it may be hoped, that if any harſh 
Expreſſion has been uſed, it will be forgiven. But to 
return to my Subject; As the Quantity of Land now in 
Tillage is very great in England, from the Deſtruction 
of Woods. the ploughing up of Downs, the incloſing 
Commons, Ec. ſo that, unleſs there happens a Failure 
in the Crops of Corn in great Part of England, the Mar- 
kets muſt be ſo low, that the Farmer will always find it 
difficult to ſupport his Family, and pay his Rent, the = 
muſt be done, let the Landlord fare as be will, for the 
Farmers know, that when the Farms are occupied by 
the Landlords, few of them can make the Produce of 
the Land pay their Expence, ſo that the whole Rent is 
ſank, beſides the Trouble and Fatigue of managing the 
Farms; and it is greatly to be feared, from the preſent 
Condition of the Farmers in general, that many Land- 
lords will be obliged to undertake this diſagreeable Af- 
fair, which will be the more ſo, as their Lands will be 
left without Stock, and the Soil exhauſted, and over- 
grown with Weeds, which will require ſome Years to 
Put into proper Condition, and will be attended with 
great Expence. 

The extraordinary Price which Corn bore ſome Years 
ſince, tempted the 7 to break up the Downs in 
many Parts of England; and the Landlords were brought 
to comply with the Requeſt of the Farmer, for the Sake 
of a little Advance of the Rent, not conſidering the fu- 
ture Conſequence of it; and hereby great Extents of 
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Downs have been ruined, and not likely to be recovered 
again, for the Soil in many Places was not more than 
4 or 5 Inches deep, upon Beds of Flints, or Chalk, 
which, in ploughing, were turned up on the Surface; 
and the little Soil which covered them, was in a few 
Years ſo much exhauſted, as not to produce the Quan- 
tity of Grain which was town upon them; and as there 
was no Probability of procuring Drefling for the Lands, 
the Farmers have been obliged to throw them up, 
which now lie waite, and appear like Quarries of Flints, 
or Beds of Chalk, without Graſs, or almoſt any other 
Plant, growing upon them. By this Paſſion for plough- 
ing, the Farmers have leſſened their Stock of Cattle, 
and, of Conſequence, their Quantity of Manure has 
been leſſened in Proportion, ſo that they have either 
been obliged to purchaſe Dreſſing at a great Expence, or 
drain their Lands of their vegetative Quality; by the 
former Method, when Grain bears a low Price, the 
Farmer is ruined, and by the latter, every one muft 
know what will be the Conſequence to both Tenam and 
Landlord, therefore it is a Matter of great Concern to 
the Proprietors of Lands, to ſee that no more Ground 
in their Farms is kept in Tillage, than the Tenant can 
ſupply with Dreſſing, ſo as to maintain the Land in 
Heart, and that a proper Stock of 'Cattle be kept up, in 
Proportion to the Size of the Farms, which cannot be 
done where there is not a Proportion of Paſture kept to 
that of the arable Land in each Farm. There are many 
Perſons, who, by a Miſtake in the Article of incloſing 
Lands, are likely to fall into a great Error, by ſuppoſing 
that the incloſing of Commons will be a great Advan- 
tage to their Eſtates, and perhaps there may be Tenants 
on their Eſtates, who may encourage the Gentlemen fo 
todo, from a preſent Intereſt of their own ; but where- 
ever this has. been done, the Eſtates have ſoon fallen in 
their Rents, much lower than the Addition made by the 
incloſing the Commons, which muſt always be the Caſe; 
for if there is not common Paſture, where the Far- 
mers can turn out their Cattle in Summer, it cannot be 
ſuppoſed, they can keep up a Stock of live Cattle upon 
their incloſed Paſture ; fo that, although the dividing 
and incloſing the Lands in the common Fields, would 
be a very great Benefit, yet the deſtroying of Paſture 
Commons would be a national Diſadvantage and Loſs. 
There are many other Particulars, which might be 
here enumerated, to ſhew the Cauſe of the low Con- 
dition of the Farmers in general; but theſe few Hints 
may probably lead ſome Perſons of abler Heads to the 
Confideration of this Affair, ſo I ſhall not enlatge upon 
them here. | 

LANIGEROUS TREES are ſuch as bear a woolly 
or downy Subſtance, as is commonly contained in the 
Katkins of the Willows, &c. 

LANTANA. Lin. Gen. Pl. 683. Camara. Plum. Nov. 


Sen. 32. Tab. 2. American Viburnum, or Camara. 


he Characters are, 

The Empalement of the Flower is cut into 4 Segments. 
The Flower is monopetalous, of an irregular Shape, having 
a cylindrical Tube, which extends beyond the Empalement, 
and is ſpread open at the Brim, where it is divided into 
s Parts. In the Center of the Flawer is ſituated the 
Paintal, ſupporting a crooked Stigma, attended by 4 Sta- 
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mina, 2 being longer than the other. The Pointal after- 

ward changes to @ roundiſh Fruit, opening into 2 Cellt, 

and incloſing a roundiſh Seed, | 
The Species are, 

1. LAXTANA foliis oppoſitis, caule aculeats ramoſo, 
floribus 7 eee Lantana with Leaves grow- 
ing oppoſite, a branching prickly Stalk, and umbella- 
ted Flowers growing in Heads. Viburnum Americanum 
odoratum, urtice foliis latioribus ſpinoſum, floribus mi- 
niatis. Pluk. Alm. 28 5. Tab. 223. Sweet prickly Ame- 
rican Viburnum, with broad Nettle Leaves, and Carmine 
Flowers. 

2. LANTANA caule inermi, ww lanceolatis dentatis 
alternis, floribus corymboſis., Lantana with a ſmooth 
Stalk, Spear-ſhaped indented Leaves placed alternate, 
and Flowers growing in round Bunches. Periclymenum 
reflum, ſalviæ foliis majoribus oblongis, mucronatis, ſub- 
tus villeſss, alternatim ſitis, flore & frudtu minoribuz. 
Sloan. Cat, Fam. 164. Upright Honeyſuckle with the 
larger, oblong, acute-pointed Sage Leaf, which is hairy 
on its under Side, and placed alternate, and a imaller 
Flower and Fruit. 

3. LanTana caule ramoſo lanuginoſo, foliis orbiculatis 
crenatis oppoſitis, floribus capitatis. Lantana with a hairy 
branching Stalk, round crenated Leaves placed oppo- 
ſite, and Flowers collected in Heads. Periclymenum 
rectum, as rugoſo minore, ſubrotundo. Sloan, Cat. 
Fam, 164. Upright Honeyſuckle with a ſmaller rough 
roundiſh Leaf, 

4. LaNnTANa foliis ternis, ſpicit oblongis imbricatis. 
Lin. Sp. Pl. 626. Lantana with Leaves placed by 
Threes round the Stalk, and oblong imbricated Spikes 
of Flowers. Camara trifolia, purpuraſcente flore. Plum. 
Nov. Gen. 32. Three-leaved Camara with a purpliſh 
Flower. 

5. LANTANA caule aculeato, foliis oblango-cordatics ſer- 
ratis oppoſitis, floribus corymboſis. Lantana with a prick- 
ly Stalk, pblong Heart-ſhaped ſawed Leaves placed op- 
poſite, and Flowers growing in à Corymbus. | Pericly- 
menum redum urtice folio: birſuts majore, flore flavo. 
Sloan. Cat. Fam. 163, Upright Honeyſuckle with a 
larger Nettle Leaf, and a yellow Flower. Fein 

6 LANTANA caule inermi, faliis ovato-lanceolatis, ſer- 
ratis, rugefis, foribus capitatis lanuginoſis, Lantana with 
a ſmooth Stalk, oval Spear-ſhaped rough ſawed Leaves, 
and Flowers growing in wooll 
rectum, ſalvia folio rugeſo, maj ore, ſubrotundo & | bul- 
lato. Sloan. Cat. Jam. 163. Upright Honeyſuckle with 
a large rough Sage Leaf, which is roundiſh and ſtudded, 

7. LanNTANA foltis oblongo-ovatis acuminatis ſerratis 
rugoſss alternis, floribus capitatis. Lantana with oblong 
oval-pointed ſawed Leaves, which are rough and placed 
alternate, and Flowers growing in Heads, Periclyme- 
num reftum, ſalvie folio rugeſo, minore, bullato, flore al- 
bo. Sloan, Cat. 163. Upright Honeyſuckle with a ſmal- 
ler rough Sage Leaf, which is ſtudded, and a white 
Flower. 

8. LANTANA caule inermi, foliit ovatis ſerratis, flori- 
bus capitatis alaribus — Lantana with a ſmooth 
Stalk, oval ſawed Leaves, and Flowers growing in 
Heads, proceeding from the Wings of the Leaves and 
ſting cloſe to the Stalks. Camara foliit urticæ, 4 
bus minoribus albit, ex alis foliorum pradeuntibus. Heuſſ. 


heads. Periclymenum 
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Camara with a Nettle Leaf, and ſmaller white Flowers 
proceeding from the Wings of the Leaves. 

9. LANTANA foliis quaternis, caule aſpero, ſpicis ob- 
longis. Four-leaved Lantana with a rough Stalk, and 
oblong Spike of Flowers. Periclymenum redtum bumi- 
lius, folio rugoſo majore, flore purpureo, fructu ob len go, 
eſculento purpureo. Shan, Cat. Jam. 164. Lower up- 
right Honeyſuckle with a larger rough Leaf, a pur- 
ple Flower, and an oblong purple eſculent Fruit. 

10. LANTANA caule inermi, foliis avato-lanceolatis op- 
peſitits, floribus capitatit pedunculis longiſfſimis. Lantana 
with a ſmooth Stalk, oval Spear-ſhaped Leaves, placed 
oppoſite, Flowers collected in Heads, and very long 

oot Stalks. Periclymenum refum, ſalvie folio rugeſo, 
longo & anguſtiſſimo. Shan. Cat. 164. Upright Honey- 
ſuckle with a rough Sage Leaf, which is long and 
narrow. * 

11. LAN TAN A . — oppeſitis, caule inermi ramoſo, 
floribus capitato-umbellatis. Lin. Gen. Pl, 627. Lantana 
with Leaves placed oppoſite, a ſmooth branching Stalk, 
and umbellated Flowers collected in Heads, Periclyme- 
num rectum, urtice folio birſuts majore, flore miniats. 
Houfl. Upright Honeyſuckle with a hairy Nettle Leaf, 
and a Carmine Flower. 

12. LanTANA foltis alternis ſeſſilibus, floribus ſolita- 
riis. Hart. Cliff. 320. Lantana with alternate Leaves, 
ſitting cloſe to the Stalks, and Flowers growing ſingly. 
Jaſminum Africanum, illicit folio, flore ſalitaris ex folio- 
rum alis proveniente albo. Com. Plant. Rar. 6. Tab. 6. A- 
frican Jaſmine with an Ilex Leaf, and a ſolitary white 
Flower coming from the Wing of the Leaves. 

The iſt Sort is prettty common in the Engliſh Gar- 
dens, where there are ColleQions of exotick Plants ; 
this grows naturally in Jamaica, and moſt of the other 
Iſlands in the Weft-Indies, where it is called wild Sage. 
It riſes with a woody Stalk, 3 or 4 Feet high, ſending 
out many Branches, which have 4 Angles, and are 
armed with ſhort crooked Spines. The Leaves are 
placed by Pairs oppoſite ; they are oval, Spear-ſhaped, 
about an Inch and a Half long, and three Quarters of 
an Inch broad, hairy, and ſtand on ſhort Foot Stalks ; 
toward the End of the Branches the Flowers come out 
ſrom the Wings of the Stalks, 2 Foot Stalks ariſing 
from the ſame Joint, 1 on each Side the Stalk ; they 
are near 2 Inches long, and are terminated by roundiſh 
Heads of Flowers, thoſe which are on "the Outſide, 
and form the Border, are firſt of a bright red, or ſcar- 
let Colour; theſe change to a deep purple before they 
fall. Thoſe Flowers which are in the Center, are of a 
bright yellow, but after ſome Time fade to an Orange 
Colour. The Flowers are ſucceeded by roundiſh Ber- 
ries, which, when ripe, turn black, having a pulpy 
Covering over a ſingle hard Seed. This Plant in the 
IWeft-Indies continues to flower moſt Part of the Year, 
but in England they begin to flower, and continue in 
Succeſſion till near Chriſtmas, and are ſometimes ſuc- 


ceeded by ripe Seeds. 


The 2d Sort ,grows naturally in __—_— this riſes 
with a flender, ſmooth, ſhrubby Sta'k, about 4 Feet 
high, dividing into many ſmall Branches which grow 
ere, and are garniſhed with Spear-ſhaped Leaves about 
2 Inches long, and 1 broad, indented on their Edges, 


and hoary on their under Side, ſtanding alternate on 
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ſhort Foot Stalks, Toward the End of the Branches 
the Foot Stalks of the Flowers ariſe alternately from 
the Wings of the Leaves; theſe are very flender, and 
ſupport ima!l Heads of pale purple Flowers, which are 
ſucceeded by ſmall purple Berries, each having 1. Seed. 
This flowers at the ſame Time with the former Sort. 
The Seeds of this Sort were firſt ſent me from La Vera 
Cruz, but I have ſince received them from Jamaica. 

The 3d Sort was fent me from Le Hers Crux, it 
riſes with a ſhrubby Stalk, about 4 Feet high, dividing 
into ſeveral upright Branches. The Leaves are oblong, 
and ſawed on their Edges, ſtanding by Pairs oppoſite, 
on the lower Part of the Branches, but toward the 
upper Part they are placed by Threes round the 
Branches. The Foot Stalks of the Flowers come out 
from the Wings of the Leaves; they are near 3 Inches 
long, ſuſtaining an oblong Spike of purple Flowers, 
which come out from imbricated Scales,” which end in 
acute Points. The Flowers are ſucceeded by pretty 
large my Berries. This flowers at the fame Time 
with the former Sorts. 

The Seeds of the 4th Sort were, ſent me from the 
Havanna, by the late Dr. Houftoun; this riſes with a 
ſhrubby Stalk, about 3 Feet high, covered with a gray 
Bark, which is - woolly, It divides. into Branches by 
Pairs, garniſned with round Leaves, indented on their 


Edges, whoſe upper Surface is corrugated and rough, 


like thoſe of Sage; they- are placed oppoſite, ſtanding 
on ſhort- Foot Stalks. Ar the End of the Branches ariſe 
the Foot Stalks of the Flowers, which are ſhort, and 
ſuſtain a globular Head of purple Flowers; theſe are 
ſucceeded'by-pretty large purple Berries, containing 1 
| Seed: This flowers at the ſame Time with the former 
Sorts. | 8 * 


There is a Variety of this with white Flowers, whoſe 


Leaves are not quite fo round, nor are they crenated on 
their Edges, but I ſuſpect they both come from the 
ſame Seed+, ſo I bave not enumerated it as a diſtin 
Species. : $1 

The 5th Sort was ſent. me from Le Vera Cruz, by 
the late Dr. Houffoun; this riſes with a woody branch- 


ing Stalk) 4 or 5 Feet high, garniſhed with oblong. 


Heart-fhaped Leaves, which are ſawed on their Edges, 
andend in acute Points. At the End of the Branches 
the Flowers come out in round Bunches, ftanding on 
ſlender upright Foot Stalks, about 1 Inch long. The 
Flowers are yellow, and grow in looſer Bunches, or 
Heads, than thoſe of the former Sorts, but flowers at 
the ſame Time. 

The 6th Sort riſes with a woody branching Stalk, 

or 6 Feet high, covered with a dark brown Bark. 
The Branches are more divided than thoſe of moſt other 
Sorts, and are much more ligneous. The Leaves are 
2 Inches and a Half long, and 1 and a Quarter broad, 
deeply ſawed on their Edges, and, their upper Surface 
very rough, and many of them cloſely ſet with white 
prominent Spots as if ſludded; theſe are placed alter- 
nately on the Branches. The Flowers come out from 
the Wings of the Stalk, ſtanding on pretty long Foot 
s alks; they are white, and collected in ſmall woolly 
Heads. This flowers about the ſame Time with the 
former Sorts, | 0h — 

The 7th Sort. riſes with a branching ſhrubby Stalk. 
atout-4 Feet high, covered with a dark brown Bark, 
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and garnifhed with ſmall, oblong, oval Leaves, ending 


in acute Points; they are 1 Inch long; and halt an 


Inch broad, very much veined on their upper Side, 


ſtanding alternately pretty cloſe to the Branches. The 
Flowers come out at the End of the Branches, on ſhort 
Foot Stalks in cloſe ſmall Heads; theſe are white, and 
make but little Appearance. It flowers at the ſame 
Time with the former. ; ; | 
be 8th Sort was ſent me by the late Dr. Houftoun, 
from Campenchy; this hath a flender ſhrubby Stalk, 
which riſes 3.or 4 Feet high, dividing into many flen- 
der, ſmooth, ſquare Branches, garniſhed with ſmall 
oval ſawed Leaves, placed oppoſite ; from the Wings 
of- the: Stalk, at every: Joint, come out the Flowers ; 
they are ſmall, white, and collected in cloſe Heads; theſe 
come out by Pairs oppoſite, aud fit cloſe to the Branches. 
This, flowers at the fame Time with the former. 
The gth Sort is annual; this was firſt ſent me from 
La Vera Cruz, but I have fince received the Seeds. from 
the North Side of the Hland of Jamaica; this riſes 
with a ſtrong upright rough Stalk, near 3 Feet high, 
dividing into 2 or 3 ere& Branches, — with 
long, oval, ſaw ed Leaves, ending in acute Pointe; they 
ate placed by Fours at each Joint, and are à little wool- 
ly on their under Side. The Flower Stalks ariſe by 
Pairs, and ſometimes 3 come out at the ſame Joint; 
they are from 2 to 3. Inches long, and, ſuſtain a thick 
Spike of large purple Flowers, which are ſucceeded: by 
large purple Berries, which are very ſucculent, and are 
frequently eaten by the Inhabitants, This Sort will 
Gower in Juſy, provided the Plants are raiſed early in 
Spring, and brought forward, and the Seeds will ripen 
in Autumn, ſoon after which the Plants decay. 
ITbe 10th. Sort grows naturally in Jamaica, from 
whence the late Dr. Houſſoun ſent me the Seeds; this 
riſes with a flender, ſmooth, branching Stalk, 3 Feet 
high. The Branches are garniſhed with oval. Spear- 
. 5 — bong and 1 broad; they are 
crenated on their Edyes, and rough on their r Side, 
ſtanding by Pairs oppoſite, on very ſhort Foot Stube 
The Flowers come out from the Wings of the Stalk, on 
very long Foot Stalks; they are placed by Pairs o 
ſite, the whole Length of the young Branches, ſuſtaining 
ſmall round Heads of white Flowers; theſe appear at 
the ſame Time with the other Sorts, but rarely produce 
Seeds in England. | | : 
The 1 rth Sort was ſent me from Famaice hy the late 
Dr. Houftoun ; this riſes with a ſhrubby Stalk 5 or 6 
Feet high, dividing into many ſtrong Branches, pretty 
cloſely garniſhed with oval, pointed, crenated Leaves, 
placed oppoſite ; they are about an Inch and a Half 
long, and as much broad at their Baſe, but draw to a 
Point at the Top, rough on their upper Side. The 
Flowers come out from the Wings of the Leaves on 
each ſide the Branches, ſtanding on pretty long Foot 
Stalks; they are of a Carmine Colour, and grow in 
umbellated Heads. This flowers at the ſame Time with 
the former Sorts, but rarely produces Seeds in England. 
Theſe Plants are all of them eafily propagated b 
Cuttings except the gth, which is an annual Punt, 2 
can only. be propagated by Seeds, They may alſo be 
propagated by Seeds, which ſeveral of the Sorts produce 
in England, and the others may be euſily procured from 
the 
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the Mes. Indiet, where there are a greater Variety of 
theſe Plants growing naturally, than are at preſent 
known in Europe ; they are all of them called Wild Sage, 
by the Inhabitants of the Britiſb Iflands, but they do 
not diſtinguiſh the Sorts. Theſe Seeds ſhould be fown 
in Pots filled with light Earth, and plunged into a hot 
Bed of Tan; the Reaſon for my adviſing them to be 
ſown in Pots, is, becauſe the Seeds frequently remain 
long in the Ground before they vegetate ; therefore if 
the Plants ſhonld not come up the ſame Year, the Pots 
ſhould be placed in the Stove in Winter, and the fol- 
towing Spring plunged into a new hot Bed, which will 
bring up the Plants. When theſe are fit to remove, 
they ſhould be each planted in a ſmall Pot and plunged 
into another hot Bed, obſerving to ſhade them till th 
have taken new Root; then they ſhould have Air ad- 
mitted to themevery Day, in Proportion to'the Warmth 
of the Seaſon, to prevent their being drawn up with 
weak Stalks ; afterward they muſt be treated as other 
Plants from the ſame Country, till they have obtained 
Strength; then they may be removed into an airy Glaſs 
Caſe, or a dry Stove, where they may have a large 
Share of Air in warm Weather, but protected from the 
Cold. This is neceſſary for the young Plants, which 
ſhould not the firft Year be expoſed to the open Air, 
but afterward 1 may be placed abroad in the 
warmeſt Part of Summer, and in Winter placed on 
Stands in the dry Stove, where they will continue long 
in flower, and many of the Sorts will ripen their Seeds; 
but in Winter they ſhould be ſparingly watered, for 
much Moiſture will rot their Roots. 

If they are propagated by Cuttings, the beſt Time 
for plantihg them is in July, after the Plants have been 
expoſed to the open Air for about a Month, by which 
Time the Shoots will be hardened ſo as to be out of 
Danger of rotting with a little Moiſture. Theſe Cut- 
tings ſhould be planted in ſmall Pots filled with * 
Earth, and plunged into a moderate hot Bed; and if 
they are ſcreened from the Violence of the Sun in the 
Middfe of the Day, they will be rooted in about 6 
Weeks Time, when they muſt be hardened gradually 
to bear the open Air, and afterward treated as the old 
Plants. Tri it 

The laſt Sort has been long in the Exgliſb Gardens, 
and is commonly called the Ilex-leaved Jaſmine. * This 
Sort tiſes with a ſhrubby Stalk 5 or 6 Feet high, ſend- 
ing out many irregulat Branches, cloſely garniſhed with 
thin oval Leaves ending in Points, and ſawed on their 
Edges ; theſe embrace the Branches with their Baſe, 
and from the Boſom of each Leaf comes out 1 folitary 
white Flower, cat at the Top inte 5 Parts, and at fitit 
Sight has the Appearance of a r* Flower, but 
when cloſer viewed, the Tube will be found curved in 
the ſame Manner with thoſe which Dr. Linnevs titles 
ringent Flowers. The Flowers are not ſucceeded by 
Seeds in England, but the Plants are caſily propagated 
by Cuttings, which, if planted on an old hot Bed any 
Time in July, and covered with a Bell 'or Hand 
Glaſs, and ſhaded from the Sun, will put out Roots 
in a Month or five Weeks; then they may be 
planted in Pots, and placed in the Shade till they have 
taken freſh Root, after which they may be removed to 
a ſheltered Situation, where they may remain till the 
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Froſts come on. "This Plant was brought from: the 
Cape of Good Hepe, ſo is not very tender, tlier#fore 
may be preſerved m a good Green-houſe in Winter, 
but during that Seaſon it muſt have a large Share of 
Air in mild Weather, otherwiſe it it apt to grow movl- 
dy, and this will cauſe the tender Branches to decay. 
In the Summer Seaſon it may be expoſed in the open 
Air, with other Green-houſe Plants, in a ſheltered Si- 
tuation, where it will add to the Variety; and although 
the Flowers are fmall, and are produced ſingly from 
between the Leaves, ſo do not make any great Appea- 
rance, yet as there is a Succeſſion of theſe Flowers 
moſt Part of the Year, and the Leaves continue green 
throughout the Year, it is worthy of a Place in every 
8 of .— . 

ANUGINOUS, ſignifies downy, or to be covered 
with a ſoft Down, Bs Quince. 

LAPATHUM. d Rumex. 

LAPSANA. Lin. Gen. Pl. 823. Lampſana E Rha- 
gadiolus. Tourn, Inſt. R. H. 419. Tab. 212. Nipple - 
Wort. | 

The Cbaracters are, 

The Flower is compoſed of ſeveral hermaphrodite Flo- 
rets, included in one common imbricated Empulement. 
— — bade 1 Petal, tubulous and firetched out at 
t in ſbape of a Tongue; theſe have each 5 ſhort 
dairy | Ret exo ler * — 1. 
Germen is ſituated at the Bottom of the Floret, ſupporting 
a ſlender Style, crowned by a reflexed bifid Stigma ; the 
Germen becomes an oblong three cornered Seed, fituated in 
the Scale of the Empalement. 

The Species are, | 

1. LArsANA calycibus fruits angulatis, pedunculis te- 
nuibus ramoſiſſimis. Hort. Cliff. 334. Nipplewort with 
angular Empalements to the Fruit, and very narrow 
branching Foot Stalks. Lampſana. Dod. p. 635. Com- 
mon Nipplewort. 


2. LarSANA calycibus frutlis u | patentibus, ra- 


diit ſubulatit, feliit lanceolatis indivifs. Hort, Up. 245. 


Nipplewort with Empalemems to the Fruit, ſpreading 


open every Way, Awl-ſhaped Rays, and Spear-ſhaped 


undivided Leaves. Rbagadiclnsr alter. Cæſalp. $11. A- 
nother Rhagadiolus.,  — 

3. LarsAxA calycibus frucis undique pathntibus, ra- 
diit ſubulatis, foliis lyratis. Hort. Up}. 245. Nipplewort 
with Empalements to the Fruit ſpreading open every 
Way, Awl-ſhaped Rays, and Harp-ſhaped Leaves. 
Rhagadiolut Lampſanæ foltis. Tourn. Cor. 36. Rhaga- 
diolus with a Nipptewort Leaf. 

4 Laftsxxna calyerbus frufitt toruloſis defreſſis obtuſic 
ſeffilibur. Lin. Sp. Pl. $11. Nipplewort with a de- 
preſſed knatted Empalement which is obtuſe, and fits 
cloſe to the Branches. Zacintha froe cichirium werru-+ 
carium. Tourn. Inſt. $16. Zacintha,”or warted Cichory. 

The 1 Sort is a common Weed, which grows by 
the Side of Foot Paths and Hedges in moft Parts of 
England, fo is not permitted to have Room in Gaidens. 

he 24 and 3d Sorts grow naturally in Portugal, 


from whence I have received their Seeds. Theſe are 
annual Plants, of no Beaty or Uſe, but are preſerved 


in Botanick Gardens for Variety, If the Seeds of theſe 
are permitted to ſcatter, the Plants will come up with- 
7 414 2 out 
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out Trouble, and 2 or 3 of them will be enough to 
leave to keep the Sorts. _ . 

The 4th Sort grows naturally in Haly; this is alſo an 
annual Plant, of neither Uſe or Beauty, but is like the 
others kept for Variety. If the Seeds of this Sort ſcat- 
ter in the Autumn, the Plants will come up better than 
if ſown in the Spring. The Plants require no Culture, 
but will thrive like Weeds. | 2 

LARIX. Tourn. Inft. R. I. 586. Tab. 353. Pinus. Lin. 
Gen, Pl. 956. The Larch Tree; in French, Meleſe. 
The Characters are, e eee, 

It bath male and female Flowers growing ſeparate on 
the ſame Tree. The male Flowers are 74755 in a ſcaly 
Katkin, theſe have no Petal, but a great Number of Sta- 
mina connected in a Column below, 707 ſeparated at their 
;Paints, and, terminated by ered Summits. The female 
Flowers are diſpoſed in a conical $h „ beving no Petals ; 
theſe are placed by Pairs under each Scale, having a fmall 
Germen, ſupporting an Awl-ſhaped Styles crowned by « 
Single Stigma, The Germen\becomes a Nut with. a_mem- 
braneous Wing, incloſed in the Scales of the Cones. 

The Species are, „ 
1. LAkIx foliis deciduis, conis ovatis obtuſit. Larch 


Tree with deciduous. Leaves, and oval obtuſe. Cones. 


Lari folio deciduo, conifera, J. B. 1. p. 265. Common 
Cone- beating Larch Tre. 8 a PV 41 
2. LARIX folits deciduis, conis mucronatis Squomis acu- 
«tis, Larch, Tree with deciduous Leaves, and pointed 
- Cones having acute Scales. : | 
3. Larix foliis acutis perennantibus, conis obtufas. 
| Larch Tree with acute ever-green Leaves and obtuſe 
Cones. Cedrus conifera, folits laricis. C. B. P. 490. 
Cone: bearing Cedar with a Larch Leaf, or the Cedar 
of. Lebanus. Fi 25 . 121 \ WE; TINT 9814 f 5 
The iſt Sort grows naturally on the Alps and Appen- 
nines, and of late Years has been very much propagated 
in England, This Tree is of quick Growth, and will 
riſe to the Height of 50 Feet; the Branches are ſlender, 
and their Ends generally hang downward Theſe are 


. garniſhed with long natrow Leaves, which, ariſe in 


. Cluſters from one Point, and ſpread open above like 
. the Hairs of a Painter's Bruſh ; they are of a Jight 
green, and fall away in Autumn, like other decidous 
Trees. In the Month of April the male Flowers ap- 
pear, which are diſpoſed in Form of ſmall Cones; the 
ſemale Flowers are collected into oval obtuſe Cones, 


which in ſome Species have ** urple Tops, and in 


others they are white : Thefe Differences are acciden- 
tal, for I have found the Seeds taken from either of 
theſe Varieties, will produce Plants of both Sorts ; the 
Cones are about 1 Inch long, obtuſe at their Points, 
and the Scales lie over each, ſmooth ; under each Scale 
there is generally lodged 2 Seeds, which have Wings, 
There are 2 other Varieties of this 'Tree, one of 
which is a Native of America, and the other of Siberia ; 
the latter requires a colder Climate than England, for 
| they are very apt to die in Summer here, eſpecially if 
planted on a dry Soil. The Cones of this Sort which 
- þave been brought to England, ſeem to be in, general 
larger than thoſe of the common Kind; but there is ſo 
little, Difference between the Trees in their charaQteri- 
ſtick Notes, as not be diſtinguiſhed as diſtin& Species, 


though by the Groivth of the Trees there is a remark- | 


able Difference. 
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The Cones of the ſecond Sort were ſent ſrom China, 
to the Right Hon. the Earl of Northumberland, who 
was ſo good as to communicate ſome of the Seeds to me, 
which were ſown in the Chelſea Garden, where they ſuc- 
ceeded, as they alſo did in his Lordſhip's Garden at 
Stanwick. The Cones of this Sort were much larger 
than thoſe of the common Sort, and ended in acute 
Points; the Scales were prominent like thoſe of the 
Scotch Pine, and had fo litile Reſemblance to thoſe of 
the Larch, that every one who ſaw them, imagined 
they were a Sort of Pine; they were titled, Fir good to 
keep up Banks. As theſe Plants made but little Pro- 
greſs the firſt Year, fo were weak, and in the Autumn 
caſting off their Leaves, they were ſuppoſed to be dead, 
and moſt of the Plants were thereby loſt ; but thoſe 
which eſcaped, afterward ſhot their Branches out hori- 
zontally, ſpreading cloſe to the Ground, and by their 
preſent Appearance, ſeem to, be a Shrub which never 
will riſe upright. This Sort is ſo hardy, as to thrive in 
the open Air without any Protection. | 
The common Larch is now very plenty in moſt of 
the Nurſeries in England, and of late Years there has 
been great Numbers of the Trees 228 but thoſe 
which have been planted in the worſt Soil and in bad 
Situations, have —— the beſt; for where Trees of 
equal Size aye been planted in, gaod Garden Earth at 
the ſame Time, the 6thers.on the cold ſtiff Land, have 
in 12 Years, been twice the Height of thoſe planted. in 
good Ground; which is an Encouragement to plant 
theſe Trees, ſince they will thrive in the moſt expoſed 
Situations, provided they are planted in Clumps near 
each other, and noi ſingle Trees; nor ſhoyld the Plants 
„Which are planted in very open expoſed Places, be 
taken from warm Nurſeries, but rather raiſed as near 
to the Spot where they are to remain, as poſſible ; nor 


_ ſhauld the Plants be more than 3 or 4 Years Growth 


when planted, where they are deſigned to grow large ; 


for though Trees of (oder Size will remove very 


well, and grow ſeveral Years as well as if they had not 
been tranſplanted, yet after 20 or 30 Years Growth, 
they will frequently fail, where the young planted Trees 


have continucd very vigorous. 


Theſe Trees are raiſed from Seeds, which moſt Years 
ripen well in England The Cones ſhould be gathered 


about the End of November, and kept. in a dry Place 


till the Spring, when they ſhould be ſpread on a Cloth 
and expoſed to the Sun, or laid before a Fire, which 
will cauſe the Scales of the Cones to open, and emit 
their Seeds. Theſe Seeds ſhonld be ſown on a Border 
expoſed to the Eaſt, where the Morning Sun only 
comes on it ; or if they are ſown on a Bed more ex- 
ſed to the Sun, they ſhould be ſcreened with Mats, 
Pein the Sun in the Middle of the Day; for when the 
Plants firſt appear above Grouud, they are very impa- 
tient of Heat; and when the Bed is much expoſed to 
the Sun, the Surface of the Ground will dry ſo faſt, as 
to require to have Water very often, , which frequently 
rots the tender Stems of the Plants, which will be pre- 
vented by properly ſhading them while young, 12 af- 
tet ward they will be in no Danger, Theſe young Plants 
ſhould be conſtantly kept clean from Weeds, and if 
they have made good Progreſs, they may be tranſplant- 
ed the following Autumn, otherwiſe they may remain 
. kin 
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in the Seed Bed another Year, eſpecially if the Plants 
are not too cloſe togetber. When they are tranſplanted, 
it ſhould be performed in the Autumn, as ſoon as their 
Leaves decay ; they may be planted in Beds at about 
6 Inches aſunder each Way, which will be Diſtance 
enough for the Growth of the Plants the two following 
Years, by which 'Time they will be fit to tranſplant 
where they are to remain. 

When the young Trees are planted out for good, 
they need not be more than 8 or 10 Feet diſtant from 
each other, always planting them cloſer on expoſed 
Situations, than where they are more defended ; after 
the Trees are planted, they will require no other Care 
but to keep them clean from Weeds for 3 or 4 Years 
till the Trees have obtained Strength, when they will 
over-top the Weeds, and prevent their Growth; but 
the Ground between theſe Trees ſhould not be dug, for 
that I have found has greatly ſtopped their Growth. 

The Siberian Larch is of flow Growth in this Coun- 
try, and when the Spring is mild, the Trees will begin 
to ſhoot early in March; and there are frequently ſharp 
Froſts after theſe Shoots are killed, and this ſtops the 
Growth of the Trees. Likewiſe when they are planted 
on a warm dry Soil, they are frequently killed by 
Drought in the Summer; therefore this is a very im- 
proper Tree for this Country, unleſs for ſome cold, 
moiſt, peaty Land, where they may probably thrive, 
and in ſuch Situations few other Trees will grow. 

The American or black Larch, thrives pretty well 
upon moiſt Land, but on dry Ground will make but 
little Progreſs. A few of theſe Trees by way of Va- 
riety, may be allowed to have Place in every Collection 
of Trees deſigned for Pleaſure, but for Profit the com- 
mon Larch is to be preferred. 


In Switzerland, where theſe Trees abound, and they 


have a Scarcity of other Wood, they build moſt of 
their Honſes with it; and great Part of their Furniture 
is alſo made of the Wood, ſome of which is white, and 
ſome red, but the latter is moſt eſteemed. The Redneſs 
of the Wood is ſuppoſed to be from the Age ot the 
Trees, and' is not from any Difference between them. 
They frequently cut out the Boards into Shingles of a 
Foot ſquare, with which they cover their Houſes, in- 
ſlead of Tiles or other Covering ; theſe are at firſt very 
white, but after they have been two or three Years ex- 
poſed, become as black as Charcoal; and all the Joints 
are ſtopped by the Reſin, which the Sun draws out from 
the Pores of the Wood, which is hardened by the Air, 
and becomes a ſmooth ſhining Varniſh, which renders 
the Houſes ſo covered impenetrable to either Wind or 
Rain; but as this is very combuſlible, ſo the Magpt- 
ſtrates have made an Order. of Police, that the Houtes 
| ould be built at a Diſtance from each other. 

In moſt Countries where this Wocd is in Plenty, it 
is preferred to all the Kinds of Fir, for every Purpoſe ; 
and in many Places there are Ships built of this Vs ood, 
which they ſay are durable ; therefore this ma, be a 
very proper Tree for planting on ſome of the c barren 
Hills in many Parts of England, which at pceſent pro- 
duce nothing to their Proprietors, and in one Age may 
be large Eſtates to their Poſterity and a national Advan- 
tage; which might be effected without a great Expence, 
where the Buſineſs is properly conducted. 
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The beſt Method for doing this, would be by making 
ſmall Nurſeries on or near the Place where the Planta- 
tion is intended to be made, in thoſe Nurſeries the Seeds 
ſhould be ſown; and if there are any poor Cottagers 
there, theſe may be employed in raiſing the Plants, 
keeping them clean, and afterward in tranſplanting them. 
This will leſſen the Number of indigent Poor, and by 
employing them in this Sort of Huſbandry, they may 
be brought to have a Love and Regard tor Trees of 
their own planting, ſo will not be tempted to deſtroy 
them themſelves, or ſuffer others to do it; and as the 
Seaſon for planting happens at a Time of Year, when 
the Farmers have little Employment for their La- 
bourers, the finding them uſeful Employment ie ay, 
will be infinitely more Advantageous than giving them 
Alms from the Pariſh; and the Children may be taught 
to weed and keep the young Plants clean in Summer, 
whereby they may be rendered uſeſul, and kept from 
being burdenſome to the Pariſhes. 

From the Larch Tree is extracted the Venice Turpen- 
tine, which the Inhabitants of the Valley of St. Martin 
near Lucern, make a conſiderable Merchandize of. They 
collect this by boring Holes in the Trunk of the Trees, 
at about 2 or 3 Feet from the Ground, into which they 
fix narrow Troughs about 20 Inches long; the Ends of 
theſe are hollowed like a Ladle, and in the Middle is a 
ſmall Hole bored for the Turpentine to run into a Re- 
ceiver, which is placed below it; as the Turpentine 
runs from the Trees, it paſſes along the ſloping Gutter 


or Trough to the Ladle, and from thence runs throvgh - 


the Hole into the Receiver. The People who gather 
this viſit the Trees Morning and Evening, from the 
End of May to September, to collect the Turpentine 
from out of the Receivers. 

The zd Sort is the Cedar of Libanus, which is a Tree 
of great Antiquity ; and what is remarkable, this Tree 
is not found as a Native in any other Part of the World, 
ſo far as hath come to our Knowledge. 

The Cones of this Tree are frequently brought from 
the Levant, which, if preſetved entire, will preſerve 


their Seeds good for ſeveral Years. The Time of their 


ripening is commonly in the Spring, and fo conſequently 
are near one Year old before we receive them ; for 
which they ate not the worſe, but rather the better, the 
Cones having diſcharged a great Part of their Reſin by 
lying, and the Seeds are much eaſier to get out of them 
than ſuch as are freſh taken from the Tree. 

The beft Way to get the Seeds out is, to ſplit the 
Cones, by driving a ſharp Piece of Iron through the 
Center Lengthways, which will ſplit the Cone; then 
you may pull the Seeds out with your Fingers, which 
rn will find are faſtened to a thin leaſy Subſtance called 

Vings, as are thoſe of the Firr Tree: But before the 
Seeds are taken out, it will be proper to put the Cones 
in Water for 24 Hours, which will render them eaſter 
to ſplit, fo that the Seeds may be taken out with greater 
Satety ; for. there will require Care in the doing it, 
otherwiſe many of the Seeds will be fpoiled,. for they 
are very. tender, and will bruiſe where there i any Force 


employed. to get them cut. 


Theſe Seeds ſhould be fown in Boxes ot Pots of light 
freſh Earth, and treated as was direacd for the Firr (to 
which I reter the Reader) but only ſhall obſerve, that 
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theſe require more Shade in Summer than the Firrs, and 
ſhould be frequently refreſhed with Water. 

When the Planis come up, they muſt be guarded 
from the Birds, otherwiſe they will pick off their Tops; 
they muſt alſo be 3 kept clean from Weeds, 
and not placed under the Drip of Trees. The Plants 
may remain in theſe Boxes or Pots in which they were 
ſown till the following Spring, but it will be proper to 
place them under a Frame m Winter, or cover them 
with Mats, for while they are young they are in Danger 
of loſing their Tops, if they are pinched by Froſt. In 
the Spring before the Plants begin to ſhoot, they ſhould 
be carefully taken up and tranſplanted into Beds at about 
4 Inches Diſtance, cloſing the Earth gently to their 
Roots ; theſe Beds ſhould be arched over with Hoops, 
and covered with Mats in the Heat of the Day, to ſhade 
the Plants from the Sun till they have taken new Root; 
and if the Nights prove froſty, it will be proper to keep 
the Mats over them in the Night, but in cloudy or moiſt 
Weather they muſt be always open. After the Plants 
are well rooted, they will require no other Care but to 
keep them clean from Weeds, unleſs the Seaſon ſhould 
prove very dry, in which Caſe it will be proper to give 
them ſome Water once a Week ; but it muſt be but in 
ſmall Quantities, for too much Wet is often very inju- 
rious to them, ſo that it will be better to ſcreen them 
from the Sun in hot Weather, to prevent the Earth 
from drying too faſt, or cover the Surface of the Ground 
with Moſs to keep it ccol, than to water the Plants often. 

In theſe Beds the Plants may ſtand 2 Years, then they 
ſhould be either tranſplanted to the Places where they 
are deſigned to remain, or to a Nurſery, where they 
may grow two Years more; but the younger theſe 
Plants are when they are planted out for good, the bet- 
ter the Trees will thrive, and the longer they will con- 
tinue. 

When theſe Plants begin to ſhoot ſtrong, you will ge- 
nerally find the leading Shoot incline to one Side; there- 
fore, if yon intend to have them ſtrait, you muſt ſupport 
them with Stakes, obſerving to keep the Leader always 
cloſe tied up, until you have gotten them to the Height 
you defign them, otherwiſe their Branches will extend 
on every Side, and prevent their growing tall. . 

Theſe Trees are by many People kept in Pyramids, 
and ſheared as Yews, Ac. in which Form they loſe their 
greateſt Beauty ; for the Extenſion of the Branches is 
very ſingular in this Tree, the Ends of their-Shoots, for 
the moſt Part declining, and thereby ſhewing their upper 
Surface, which is conſtantly clothed with green Leaves 
in ſo regular a Manner, as to appear at ſome Diſtance, 
like a green Carpet ; and theſe waving about with the 
Wind, make one of the moſt agreeable Proſpects that 
can be to terminate a Viſta, eſpecially if planted on a 
riſing Ground. | if 

It is Matter of Surprize to me, that this Tree hath 
not been more cultivated in England formerly, for till 
within a few Years paſt, there were but few here, ſince 
it would be a great Ornament to barren bleak Moun- 
tains, where few other Trees would grow, it being a 
Native of the coldeſt Parts of Mount Libanus, where 
the Snow continues moſt Part of the Year. And from 


the Obſervations I have made of thoſe now growing in 
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England, I find they thrive beſt on the pooreſt Soil; for 


ſuch of them as have been planted in a ſtrong rich loamy 
Earth, have made but a poor Progreſs, in Compariſon 
to ſuch as have grown on a ſtony meagre Soil. And that 
theſe Trees are of quick Growth, is evident from 4 of 
them now growing in the Phyſick Garden at Chelſea, 
which (as I have been credibly informed) were planted 
there in the Year 1683, and at that Time” were not 
above 3 Feet high; 2 of which Trees are at this Time 
(vez. 1757) upwards of 11 Feet and a Half in Girt, at 2 
Feet above Ground, and their Branches extend more 
than 20 Feet on every Side their Tranks; which 
Branches (though they are produced 12 or 1 4 Feet above 
the Surface) do at every Termination hang very near the 
Ground, and thereby afford a goodly Shade in the hotteſt 
Seaſon of the Year. . | 

The Soil in which theſe Trees are planted, is a leah 
hungry Sand, mixed with Gravel, the Surface of which 
is ſcarcely two Feet deep before a hard rocky Gravel ap- 

rs. Theſe Trees ſtand at 4 Corners of a Pond, which 
is bricked up within 2 Feet of their Trunks, ſo that their 
Roots have no Room to ſpread on one Side, and conſe- 
quently are cramped in their Growth; but whether 
their ſtanding fo near the Water may not have been ad- 
vantageous to them, I eannot ſay, but ſure I am, if 
their Roots had had full Scope in the Ground, they 
would have made a greater Progreſs. I have alſo ob- 
ſerved, that lopping or cutting theſe Trees is very inju- 
rious to them (more, perhaps, than to eny other of the 
reſinous Trees) in retarding their Growth; for two of 
the four Trees above-mentioned, being unadviſedly 

lanted near a Green-houſe, when they began to grow 
arge, had their Branches lopped, to let the Rays of the 
Sun into the Houſe, whereby they have been fo much 
checked, as at preſent to be litthe more than half the Size 
of the other two. 

Theſe Trees have all of them produced, for ſeveral 
Years, large Quantities of Katkins (or male Flowers,) 
though there are but three of them which have as yet 
produced Cones ; nor is it above 25 Years, that theſe 
have ripened their Cones, fo as to perfect the Seed; but 
now the Seeds which fall out of the Cones produce 
Plants, which come up naturally without Care: And 
ſince we find, that they are ſo far naturalized to our 
Country as to produce ripe Seeds, we need not fear being 


. ſoon ſupplied with enough, without depending on thoſe 


Cones which are brought from the Levant, as chere are 
many Trees of this Kind m England, which in a few 
Years muſt certainly bear : But 1 find they are mote 
ſubjeQ to produce and ripen their Cones in hard Win- 
ters, than in mild ones; which is a plain Indication, that 
they will ſucceed, even in the coldeſt Parts of Scotland, 
where, as well as in England, they might be propagated 
to great Advantage. 

hat we find mentioned in Scripture of the /ofty Ce- 
dars, can be no Ways applicable to the Stature of this 
Tree; ſince, from the Experience we have of thoſe now 


growing in England, as alſo from the Teſtimony of fe- 


veral Travellers, who have viſited thoſe few remaining 
Trees on Mount Libanus, they are not inclined to grow 
very lofty, but, on the contrary, extend their Branches 
very far; to which the Alluſion made by the P/almi/t 
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agrees very well, when he is deſcribing the flouriſhing 
State of a People, and ſays, They ſhall ſpread their 
Rranches like the Cedar Tree. a 

Rauwolf, in his Travels, fays, there were not at that 
"Tune (i. e. Anno 1574) upon Mount Libanus more than 
26 Trees remaining, 24 of which ſtood in a Cirele; and 
the other two, which ſtood at a fmall Diſtance, had 
their Branches almoſt conſumed with Age; nor could 
he find any younger Trees coming up to ſucceed them, 
though he looked about diligently for ſome. Theſe 
Trees (he ſays) were growing at the Foot of a ſmall 
Hill, on the Top of the Mountains, and amongſt the 
Snow. Theſe having very large Branches, commonly 
bend the Tree to one Side, but are extended to a great 
Length, and in fo delicate and pleaſant Order, as if they 
were trimmed and made even with great Diligence, by 
which they are eaſily diſtinguiſhed at a great Diſtance 
from Fir Trees, The Leaves (continues he) are very 

like to thoſe of the Larch Tree, growing cloſe together 
in little Bunches, upon ſmall brown Shoots. 

Maundrel, in his Travels, ſays, there were but ſix- 
teen large Trees remaining, when he viſited the Moun- 
tains, ſome of'which were of a prodigious Bulk, but 
that there were many more young Trees of a ſmaller 
Sire; he meaſured one of the largeſt, and found it to be 
12 Yards 6 Inches in Girt, and yet ſound, and 37 Yards 
in the Spread of its Boughs. At about five or ſ1x Yards 
from the Ground it was divided into five Limbs, each 
of which was equal to a great Tree. What Maundrei 
hath related, was confirmed to me by a worthy Gentle- 
man of my Acquaintance, who was there in the Vear 
1720, with this Difference only, viz. in the Dimenſi- 
ons of the Branches- of the largeſt Tree, which he aſ- 
ſured me he meaſured, and found to be twenty-two 
Yards Diameter. Now, whether Mr. Maundrel meant 
thirty-ſeven Yards in Circumference of the ſpreading 
Branches, or the Diameter of them, cannot be deter- 
mined by his Expreſſions, yet neither of them well 

es with my Friend's Account. 

Monſieur Le Brun reckons about 35 or 36 Trees re- 
maining upon Mount Libanus, when he was there, and 
would perſuade-us-it was not eaſy to reckon their Num- 
bers (as is reported of our Stonehenge on Saliſbury Plain). 
He alſo ſays, their Cones do ſome of them grow depen- 
dent: Which is abundantly confuted by the above- 
mentioned Fravellers, as alſo from: our own Experience, 
for all the Cones grow upon the upper Part of the 
Branches, and ſtand erect, having a ſtrong woody central 
Style, by which it is firmly annexed to the Branch, ſo 
as with Difficulty to be taken off; which central Style 
remains upon the Branches after the Cone is [allen to 
Pieces, ſo that they never drop off whole, as the Pines do: 

The Wood of this famous Tree is accounted Proct 

inſt all Putrefaction of animal Bodies; the Saw Duſt 
of it is thought to be one of the Secrets uſed by thoſe 
Mountebanks, who pretend to have the embalming 
Myſtery. This Wood is alſo ſaid to yield an Oil, which 
is famous for preſerving Books and Writings; and the 
Wood is thought by my Lord Bacsn, to continue abave 
a thouſand Years ſound. It is alſo recorded, that in the 
Temple of Apollo at Utica, there was found Timber of 
near two thouſand Years old. And the Statue of the 
Goddeſs, in the famous Fpbeſian Temple, was ſaid to be 


LAS 
of this Material alſo, as was moſt-of tke Timber Work 


of that glorious Structure. 

This Sort of Timber is very dry and ſubject to pit, 
nor does it well endure to be faſtened with Nai ls, trom 
which it uſually ſhrinks, therefore Pins of t he ſame 
Wood are much preferable. 

LARKSPUR. See Delphinium. 

LASERPITIUM. Toure. In. R. H. 324. Tab. 172 
Lin. Gen. Pl. 306. Laſet wort. 

The Charaders are, 

It hath an umbellated Flatwer, compoſed of many ſmall 
Umbels ; both the ſmall and principal Umbels, have a many 
leaved Involuerum. The general Umbel is uni/orm, the 
Flowers have 5 equal Petal, whoſe Prints are Heart-ſhaped 
and inflexed'; they have 5 Stamina: which are as long as 
the Petals, terminated by fingle Summits; the roundifh 
Germen is ſituated under ibo blower, ſupporting twa thick 
acuminated Styles, crowned by obtuſe ſpreading Stigmas. 
The Germen afterward becomes an oblong Fruit with 8 
longitudinal Wings or Membranes, reſembling the Flicrs of 
a Water Mill; the Fruit divides into 2 Parts, each con- 
taming 1 Seed. 

The Species are, 

1. LaszrerTiOn foliolis oblongo-cordatis, inciſo-ſer- 
ratis, umbeilũ maxima. Laſerwort with oblong Heart- 
ſhaped Lobes, cut like a Saw, aud a very large Umbel. 
Laſerpitium foliis latioribus Inbatis. Mor. Umbel. 29. La- 
ſerwort with broader Leaves, having Lobes. 

2. LasERPITIOUM foliolis cordatis inciſo-ſerratis. Hort, 
Cliff. 96. Laſerwort with Heart-ſhaped Lobes cut like a 
Saw. Laſerpitium foliis amplioribus, ſemine criſpo. Inft. 
— H. 324% Laſerwort with large Leaves and curled 

$ 


3. Las: RPrTIUM foliolis ovatis obtuſit acute ſerratit. 
Laſerwort with oval obtuſe Lobes, ſharply ſawed. La- 
ferpitium bumilius, paludapii folio, flore albo, Inſt. R. 
H. Lower Laferwort with a Smallage Leaf, and a 
white Flower. : 

4. LaserPITIUM foliclis cuneifor mibus furcatit. Lin. 
Sp. Pl. 248. Laſer wort with Wedge-ſhaped forked 
Lobes. Laſerpitium Gallicum. 156. C. B. P. French 
Laſerwort. N 

5. LASERNITIUM foliolis lanceolatis integerrimis ſeſſi- 
libus. Hort. Cliff. 96. Laſerwort with Spear- ſhaped en- 
tire Leaves, ſitting cloſe to the Branches. Laſerpitium 
angaſtiſſimo & oblongo folio, Inſt. R. H. 324. Ealerwort 
with a very narrow oblong Leaf. 

6. LasERePrTIUM foliolis trifidis acutis. . Laſerwort 
with acute trifid Lobes. Laferpitium ſelinoidem ſemine 
criſpo. Inſt. R. H. Laſerworrueferabling (weet'Smallage,, 
with 2 curled Seed. 

7. LASER ITIUuN foliolis trifidis obtuſit, umbeliis par- 
tialibus contraftis, Laſerwort with obtufe trifid Leaves, 
2nd the ſmall Umbels contracted. 22 8 
folium, uuubelld contract & concadvd. Iuſl. R. H. Nar 
row-leaved Laſet wort, with a contracted” and hollow 
Umbel. | A 

8. LAS NTT foliolis lancealatis integerrimis exti- 
mis cealitis. Hort. Cliff. 96. Taſerwort with entire Spear- 
ſhaped Lobes, whoſe outer ones coaleſce. 

9. LAS BRU foliolis pimmtifdit, caule anguloſo. 
Laſerwort with. Wing: pointed. Lobes, and an angular 
Stalk. Laſerpitium daucoides frutenicum viſceſo ſemine. 
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Breyn. Cent. 167. Laſerwort like the wild Carrot, with 
a viſcous Seed, 

| There are ſome other Varieties, if not diſtinct Spe- 
cies of this Plant; there are ſome which have been put 
down as diſtinct Species, which differ only in the Colour 
of their Flowers, therefore ſhould not be regarded as 
ſuch, but the Number of Species has been greatly leſ- 
ſened by ſome late Writers, who have crred as much 
in leſſening, as thoſe before them had done in multi- 
plying the Species, which miſtake they may have fallen 
into by ſowing the Seeds near old Plants of the ſame Ge- 
nus, or on Ground where ſome of theſe Sorts have 
grown, ſo that their Seeds have been ſcattered and bu- 
ried in the Ground, where they will remain 2 or 3 Years, 
and afterward grow; ſo that unleſs their Seeds are ſown 
at a Diſtance from any of the other Species, there will 
commonly ſome other Species come up, whereby People 
have been often confuſed in diſtinguiſhing theſe Plants ; 
nay I have frequently obſerved the Seeds of one Species 
fall, and the Plants come up on the Head of another 
Plant which grew near it, and this young Plant, if not 
timely rooted out has gotten the better of the old Plant, 
and deſtroyed it; therefore where there is not great Care 
taken to prevent this, the different Sorts cannot be 
preſerved in Gardens where the Species grow near each 
other. 22 | 

Theſe Plants grow naturally in the South of France, 
in Haly, and Germany, and are preſerved in Botanick 
Gardens for Variety, but as they have no great Beauty, 
ſo are ſeldom cultivated in other Gardens ; they _ 
much Room, for their Roots extend far every Way, 
and the Leaves of many Sorts will ſpread 3 Feet, when 
the Plants are ſtrong; their Flower Stalks riſe 4 or 5 
Feet high, and their Umbels of Flowers are very large; 
they have all of them perennial Roots but annual Stalks. 
They flower in June, and the Seeds r in September. 

It is generally ſuppoſed, that the Silpbium of the An- 

tients was procured from one Species of this Genus, but 
from which of them we are at preſent ignorant. - All 
the Species, if wounded, drop a very acrid Juice, which 
turns to a reſinous gummy Subſtance, very acrimoni- 
ous. This was externally applied by the Antients-to 
take away black and blue Spots that came by Bruiſes 
and Blows, as alſo to take away Excreſcences ; it was 
alſo by ſome of the Ancients preſcribed in internal Me- 
dicines, but others have cautioned People not to make 
uſe of it this Way, from the Effects which they men- 


tion to have ſeen produced from the Violence of its A- 


crimony. _ | 
All theſe Plants are extreme hardy, ſo will thrive in 


- molt Soils and Situations ; they are propagated by Seed, 


which. if ſown in Autumn, will come up the following 
Spring, but when they are ſown in the Spring, the Seeds 


commonly remain in the Ground a whole Year. The 


Plants ſhould be tranſplanted the following Autumn, 
where they are deſigned to remain, for they ſend out long 
deep Roots, which are frequently broken by tranſplant- 
ing, if _ are large; when the Plants are removed, 
they ſhonld be planted 3 Feet aſunder, for they grow 


very large; they decay to the Ground every Autumn, 


and come up again the following Spring, but the Roots 
will continue many Years, and require no other Culture, 


LAT 
but to clear them from Weeds, and to dig between the 


Roots every Spring. 

LATHYRUS. Turn. Int. R. H. 394. Tab. 216 
217. Lin. Gen. Pl. 781. Chichling Vetch; in French, 
Geſſe. EY 

The Charater:s are, ; 

T be Flower bas a Bell-ſbaped Empalement of 1 Leaf, 
cut into 5 Parts at the Top, the 2 upper being ſhort, and 
the under longer. The Flower is of the Butterfly Kind. 


The Standard is Heart. ſbaped, and large, and reflexed at 


the Point. The Wings are oblong and blunt ; the Keel is 
half round, and the Size of the Win s. It bath 10 Sta- 
mina, g of them joined, and 1 . crowned by 
roundiſh Summits, It hath an oblong, narrow, compreſſed 
Germen, ſupporting a riſing Stile, which is flat, the 
upper Part broad, with an acute Point, crowned by a hairy 
Stigma. The Germen afterward becomes a long compreſſed 
Ped, ending in a Point, baving 2 Valves, pos filled with 
roundiſh Seeds. | 
The Species are, 

1. LaTHyYRus pedunculis unifleris, cirrbit dipbyllis, le- 
guminibus ovatis compreſſir dorſo bimarginatis. Hort. o- 
367. Chichling Vetch with 1 Flower on a Foot Stalk, 
Tendrils having 2 Leaves, and oval compreſſed Pods 
with 2 Borders on their back Part. Lathyrus annuus, 
flore ceruleo, Ocbri ſiligud. H. L. Annual Chichling 
Vetch with a blue Flower, and a Pod like Ochrus. 

2. LaTHYRUS pedunculis unifloris, cirrbis dipbyllir, 
leguminibus ovatis compreſſis, —— — Lin. Sp. 
f.. 230. Chichling Vegeh with 1 Flower on à Foot 
Stalk, 2 leaved Tendtrils, and an oval compreſſed Pod, 
a little channelled on the Back. Lathyrus ſativus flore 
Pur pures. C. B. P. 344. Cultivated Chichling Vetch 
with a purple Flower. | 

3. LaTHYRUs pedunculis unifloris, cirrbis dipbyllis, le- 
guminibus teretibus, Chichling Vetch with 1 Flower on 


2 Foot Stalk, a two leaved Tendril, and a taper Pod. 


Latbyrus foliis anguſtis, floribus fingularibus coccineis. Seg. 
Pl. Veron. Chichling Vetch with narrow Leaves, aud 
ſingle ſcarlet Flowers, ru | | 

4. LaTHYRus pedunculis unifloris, cirrhis tetrapbyllis, 
flipulis dentatis, Flor. Leyd. Prod. 363. Chichling Vetch 
with 1 Flower on a Foot Stalk, a. 4 leaved Tendril, and 
indented Stipulz. Clymenum Bithynicum filiqud ſingulari, 
flore minore cærules, Boerb. Ind. alt, 2. p. 43. Bithynian 
Chichling Vetch with a ſingle Pod, and a ſmall blue 
1 "er Pf 

5. LATHYRUsPpedunculis unifloris, cirrbis polyphyllis 
fiipulis lanceolatis. ie, Clif. 9 Chicklin Weich 
with 1 Flower on a Foot Stalk, a many leaved Tendril, 


and Spear-ſhaped Stipulæ. Clymenum Pariſienſe flore 
75 1 Wel of 


cærules. Tourn. inf H. 396. Chichling Ve 


Paris with a blue Flower. 
6. LArnyRus pedunculis bifloris, cirrbis polypbyllis, 


falielis alternis, Hort. Cf 368. Chichling Vetch with 
k, 


2 Flowers on a Foot Stalk, a many leaved Tendril, and 
the Lobes placed alternate. Clymenum Hiſpanicum, 
ore vario ſiligud articulatd. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 296. 
Spaniſh Chichling Vetch with a variable Flower, and 

jointed Pod. | 
7. LaTHYRUS pedunculis bifleris, cirrbis dipbyllis, fe- 
his evato-oblengis, leguminibus birfutic. Hort. Cliff. 368. 
Chichling 


RS : 


Chichling Vetch with 2 Flowers on a Foot Stalk, a 
two leaved Tendril, oblopg oval Leaves, and hairy 
Pods. Lathyrus 1 hirſutus, mollis, magno 
&& peramens flire odore. Hort, Cath. The ſweet ſcented 
Pea. 

8. LaTavrvus fpedunculus bifloris, eirrbis dipbyllis, fo- 
liolis lineari-lanceolatis, leguminibus' birſutis, ſeminibus ſca- 
bris, Flor. Leyd. Prod. 363. Chichling Vetch with 2 
Flower on a Foot Stalk, a two-leaved 'Tendril, narrow 
Spear-ſhaped Lobes, hairy Pods, and rough Seeds. La- 
thyrus anguſtifc!;us filigud birſutd. C. P, P. Narrow 
leaved Chich'ing Vetch with a hairy Pod. | 

9. LArn «vs pedunculis bifloris, cirrbis diphyllit, fe- 
liolis alternis lanceolatis, Flor. Leyd. Prad. 263. Chich- 
ling Vetch with 2 Flowers on a Foot Stalk, a two- 
leaved Tendril, and Spear-ſhaped alternate Leaves. 
Lathyrus tingitanus filiquis arobi flore ample ruberrimo. 
Mor. Hiſt. 2. 55. Chichling Vetch of Tangier, with 
a bitter Vetch Pod, and a large red Flower. 

toe. LaThYrUsS pedunculis bifloris, cirrbis dipbyllis, 
foliolis lineari-lanceolatis internediis membranaceis. Chich- 
ling Veich with 2 Flowers on. a Foot Stalk, a two- 
leaved Tendril, narrow Spear-ſhaped Lobes, and mem- 
branaceous Wings between the Joints. Latbyrus Juteus 
8 Bot. Ae. Yellow broad leaved Chichling 

etch. | 

11. LaTHYRUs pedunculis multifloris, cirrbis diphyllis, 
foliolis ovalibus internodiis nudis, Hort, Cliff. 367. Chich- 
ling Vetch with many Flowers on a Foot Stalk, a two- 
leaved Tendril, oval Leaves, and naked between the 
_ Lathyrus arvenſis repens tuberoſus, C. B. P. 344. 

reeping Field Chichling Vetch with a tuberous Root. 

12. LATHYRUs pedunculis multifloris, cirrbis dipbyllis, 
falialis lanceolatis, cirrhis fempliciſſimis. Hort. Cliff. 367. 
Chichling Vetch with many Flowers on a Foot Stalk, 
a two leaved Tendril, Spear-ſhaped Leaves, and ſingle 
Tendrils. Lathyrus luteus Large r B. 2. 
p. 304. Vellow wild Chichling Vetch of the Woods. 

3. LATHYRUS en multiſtoris, cirrbis dipbyllis 
tetrapbylliſgue, foliolis lanceolatis. It. V. Goth. 7 5. Chich- 
ling Vetch with many Flowers on a Foot Stalk, a two 
leaved, and ſometimes four leaved Tendril, and Spear- 
ſhaped Leaves. Lathyrus major Narbonenſis anguſtifo- 
lius F. B. 2. 304. Greater Chichling Vetch of Narbonne 
with narrow Leaves. 

14. LATHYRUs pedunculis multiflorit, cirrbis diphyllis, 
foliolis lanceolato linearibus acuminatis, internodiis membra- 
naceis Chichling Vetch with many Flowers on a Foot 
Stalk, a two leaved Tendril, Spear-ſhaped narrow 
Leaves, ending in acute Points, and membranaceous be- 
tween the 22 Latbyrus fylveflris major, flore mi- 
nore, foliis longitzs mucronatts. Af, Phil. Lond. n. 399. 
Greater wild Chichling Veich with a ſmaller Flower, 
and longer pointed Leaves. 

15. LaTHYRUs pedunculis multifloris, cirrbis dipbyllis, 
foliolis lanceolatis, internediis membranace.s. Hort. Cliff. 
367. Chichling Vetch with many Flowers on a Foot 
Stalk, a two leaved Tendril, Spear-ſhaped Leaves, and 
a membranaceous Stalk between the Joints, Lathyrus 
lat i ſolius. C. B. P. 344. Broad leaved Chichling Vetch 
commonly — Pea. 

16. LAT HY Us pedunculis multifloris, cirrbis dipbyl- 
lis, foliolis ovato-lanceolatis, mternadiis membranaceis. 
Chichling Vetch with many Flowers on a Foot Stalk, 2 


3 
two leaved Tendril, oval Spear-ſhaped Leaves, and a 


membranaceous Stalk between the Joints. Lathyrus 
latifolius minor, flare majore. Beerb. Ind. alt. 2. p. 42. 
Smaller broad leaved Chichling Vetch with a larger 
Flower, or large red flowering Everlaſting Pea. 

17. LaTHyYRus fpedunculis multifloris, cirrbis polyphyl- 
lis, ** ovatis, baſs acutis. Hert. CV. 217. Chich- 
ling Vetch with many Flowers on a Foot Stalk, a many 
leaved Tendril, and oval Stipulz acute at the Baſe. 

18. LaTHYRUs peduncul's urifloris, folits ſimplicibut, 
flipulis ſubulatis, Lin. Sp. Pl. 729. Chichiing Vetch 
with 1 Flower on a Foot Stalk, ſirgle Leaves, and Awl- 
ſhaped Stipulæ. Nifſolia vulgaris. Tourn. Int. 656. 
Crimſon Graſs Vetch. 

19. LaTHyYRUs pedunculis unifleris calyce longioribur, 
cirrbis dipbyllis ſimpliſſimis. Lin. Sp Pl. 729. Chichling 
Vetch with ſingle Flowers on a Foot Stalk, which are 
longer than the Empalement, and a two leaved ſingle 
Tendril. 

20. LathYRus pedunculzs biflorts, foltis reniformibus 


ſempliciſſimis ſubtus venoſis. Chichling Vetch with 2 


Flowers on a Foot Stalk, and Kidney-ſhaped ſingle 
Leaves veined on their under Side. Niſſalia Americana 
procumbens, folio rot undo, flare luteo. Heouft. Au. Tra- 
ing American Niffolia with a round Leaf, and a yellow 
Flower. 

The 1ſt Sort grows naturally in France, Spain, and 
Italy ; this is an annual Plant, with a climbing Stalk 
about 2 Feet high. The Leaves come out at each Joint 
alternate; they are compoſed of 2 long narrow Lobes, 
with a Tendril, or Claſper, riſing between, which faſ- 
tens to any Support near. The Flowers come ſingly on 

oot Stalks at each Joint; they are blue, and ſhaped 


like thoſe of the Pea ; theſe are ſucceeded by oval com- | 


preſſed Pods, wiih a double Membrane, or Wing, run- 
ning longitudinally on the Back. This flowers in 2 
and July, and the Seeds ripen in September. It is ſeldom 
cultivated, unleſs in Botanick Gardens for Variety. 

The 2d Sort is cultivated in ſome Countries for the 
Seeds, which are uſed for feeding Poultry ; this grows 
wild in Italy and Spain. It does not riſe ſo high as the 
firſt Sort. The Leaves are longer, the Pods are near 
twice the Length of thoſe, and are channelled on their 
back Side; this is cultivated in the fame Manner as 
Vetches or Tares. 

The zd Sort was ſent me from Verena, where it 
grows naturally ; this is an annual Plant, which ſeldom 
riſes more than 6 or 8 Inches high. The 2 Lobes of 
the Leaves are ſmall, and end with Claſpers. The 
Flowers are of a bright ſcarlet, and are ſucceeded by 
taper Pods, filled with! ronndiſh Seeds. This is only 
kept for Variety in ſome Botanick Gardens. 

The 4th Sort grows naturally in Bavaria; this is 
alſo an annual Plant. The Stalk riſes from 2 to 3 Feet 
high, garniſhed with Leaves at each Joint, which are 
compoſed of 4 oval Lobes, ending with Claſpers. At 
the Baſe of the Foot Stack are two ſmall Appendages 
(called Stipulæ) ſharply indented on their Edges. © The 
Flowers are ſmall, bine, and fit cloſe to the Stalk, ſtand- 
ing ſingly ; theſe are ſucceeded by compreſſed Pods, an 
Inch long, containing 3 or 4 roundiſh Seeds. It flowers 
in June, arid the Seeds ripen in Auguſt ; this is kept for 
Variety in Botanick Gardens. 

4R The 
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The 5th Sort grows naturally about Paris; this is an 
annual Plant with a fender Stalk, about 2 Feet high, 
e with Leaves compoſed of ſeveral narrow 

obes placed alternate along the Mid-rib, which ends 
in Claſpers. The Flowers come out ſingly on pretty 
long Foot Stalks ; they are blue, and about the Size of 
thoſe of the common Tare. It grows naturally in ſome 
Parts of England, er wat on 1 oreſt, in 
moiſt Meadows, and has often a variable Flower. 

The 6th Sort grows naturally in Spain and Italy; it 
is an annual Plant, with a climbing Stalk, which riſes 
3 Feet high, garniſhed with Leaves, compoſed of ſe- 
veral Lobes, which are Spear-ſhaped, placed alternate- 
ly along the Midrib, which is terminated by very long 
Claſpers The Foot Stalks of the Flowers are 5 or 6 
Inches long, upon which ſtand 2 Flowers one above 
the other, ſhaped like thoſe of the Pea, The Stan- 
dard, which is large, is of a bright red Colour, but the 
Keel and Wings are white. The Flowers are ſucceed- 
ed by pretty long jointed Pods, filled with roundiſh 
Seeds, This flowers in June and July, and the Seeds 
ripen in Autumn. 

The 7th Sort is commonly known by the Title of 
Sweet Pea; this grows naturally in Ceylon, but is har- 
dy enough to thrive in the open Air in England. It is 
an annual Plant with a climbing Stalk, which riſes from 
3 to 4 Feet high, garniſhed with Leaves, compoſed .of 
2 large oval Lobes, whoſe Mid-rib is terminated by long 
Claſpers. The Foot Stalks come out at the 1 
they are about 6 Inches long, and ſuſtain 2 large Flow- 
ers, with dark purple Standards, and the Keel and 
Wings of a light -blue Colour. The Flowers have a 
ſtrong ſweet Odour, and are ſucceeded by oblong in- 
flated Pods, which are hairy, containing 4 or 5 roundiſh 
Seeds in each, 

There are 2 other Varieties of this Sort, 1 of which 
has a Pink-coloured Standard with a white Keel, and 
the Wings of a pale bluſh Colour ; this is commonly 
called Painted Lady Pea. The Flowers of the other 
are all white, which are the only Differences between 
them. 

The 8th Sort grows naturally in Eſſex. T have 
found it in Places, which were ſpread over with Bram- 
bles, near Hockerel ; this hath a perennial Root, ſend- 
ing out 3 or 4 weak Stalks, near 2 Feet long, garniſhed 
with Leaves compoſed of 2 oblong Lobes, whoſe Mid- 
rib is terminated by Claſpers. The Foot Stalks are 
about 4 Inches long, and ſuſtain 2 purple Flowers, ſug- 
ceeded by rough hairy Pods, little more than 1 Inc 
long, containing 3 or 4 roundiſh Seeds. This Sort is 
very rarely preſerved in Gardens. | 

The gth Sort was originally brought from Tangier 
to England; this is an annual Plant, whoſe Stalk riſes 
4 or 5 Feet high, garniſhed with Leaves, compoſed of 
2 oval veined Lobes, whoſe Mib-rib ends with Claſpers. 
The Foot Stalks are ſhort, and ſuſtain 2 large Flowers 
with purple Standards, whoſe Wings and Keel are of 
a brię h red ; theſe are ſucceeded by long jointed Pods, 
conta in ng ſeveral roundiſh Seeds. This is ſometimes 
titled by the Gardeners Scarlet Lupine. | 

The 10th Sort is an annual Plant, which grows na- 
turally about Montpelier, and I have alſo received the 
Seeds from Siberia; this riſes with a climbing Stalk, 
5 or 6 Feet high, which has two Membranes, or Wings, 
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running along from Joint to Joint. The Leaves are 
compoſed of 2 long narrow Lobes, whoſe Mid-tibs 
end with Claſpers. The Flowers ſtand on long Foot 
Stalks, each ſuſtaining 2 pale yellow Flowers, which 
are ſucceeded by long taper Pods, containing ſeveral 
roundiſh Seeds. 


The 11th Sort grows naturally among the Corn in 


the South of France, and in Itah, but is cultivated in 
the Dutch Gardens, for the Roots, which are there 
ſold in the Markets, and are commonly eaten; this hath 
an irregular tuberous Root, about as big as that of the 
Pignut, covered with a brown Skin; theſe ſhoot up ſe- 
veral weak trailing Stalks, garniſhed with Leaves com- 

ſed of 2 oval Lobes, ending with Claſpers. The 

oot Stalks of the Flowers are weak, about 3 Inches 
long, each ſuſtaining 2 deep red Flowers, which are 
ſeldom ſucceeded by Pods, but the Roots increaſe plen- 
tifully in the Ground. This Sort will grow in moſt 

Soils, but will thrive beſt on light Ground. 

The 12th Sort grows naturally on the Banks and un- 
der Thickets, in moſt Parts of England ; this hath a 
perennial creeping Root, whereby it propagates ſo faſt 
as to be a "ery troubleſome Weed, ſo ſhould not be 
admitted into Gardens. 

The 13th Sort grows naturally by the Side of Hedges, 
and in Thickets, jn ſeveral Parts of England; this hath 
a perennial creeping Root, which ſends out many climb- 
ing Stalks, which riſe 5 or 6 Feet high; theſe are gar- 
niſhed with Leaves, which have ſometimes 2, and at 
others 4 long narraw Lobes, and are terminated by 
Claſpers. The Foot Stalks ſuſtain ſeveral ſmall Flow- 
ers with pale Standards and blue Wings and Keels; 
theſe are ſucceeded by long taper Pods, containing ſeve- 
ral roundiſh Seeds. It flowers in June and July, and the 
Seeds ripen in Autumn. 

The 14th Sort I found growing naturally in a Thicket 
near Wimbleten, in Surry, the Seeds of which I brought 
to the Chelſea Garden, where the Plants have flouriſhed 
many Years, and continued their. Difference without 
Variation, The Stalks of this Sort riſe 6 or 7 Feet, 
high, and have a Membrane running along on each 
Side between the Joints. The Leaves are compoſed of 
2. narrow Spear-ſhaped Lobes, with long acute Points. 
The Foot Stalks are very long, and ſuſtain ſeveral ſmall 
Pea Bloſſom Flowers, with pale purple Standards, and 
the Keel and Wings of a deep blue Colour; theſe are 
_—_— by long taper Pods, like thoſe of the former 

rt. 

The 15th Sort has been found growing naturally in 
ſome Parts of England, but is | 25s "x cultivated 
in Gardens for Ornament; this bath a perennial Root, 
from which ariſe ſeveral thick climbing Stalks, from 6 
to 8 Feet high, which have membranaceous Wings 
on each Side, between the Joints, The Leaves are 
compoſed of 2 Spear-ſhaped Lobes, and the Mid-rib 
is terminated by Claſpers. The Foot Stalks are 8 or g 
Inches long, and ſuſtain ſeveral large red Flowers, which 
are ſucceeded by long taper Pods, containing ſeveral 
roundiſh Seeds. It flowers in June, July, Auguſt, 
and the Seeds ripen in Autumn, ſoon after which the 


Stalks die to the Root, and new ones ariſe in the Spring,, 


from whence it is called everlaſting Pea. 
The 16th Sort differs from the laſt in the Stalks, be- 


ng. 
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ing much ſhorter and ſtronger. The Leaves are broad- 
er, and of a deeper green. The Flowers are larger, 
and of a brighter red Colour, ſo make a much better 
Appearance ; theſe Differences are laſting from Seeds, 
for I have raiſed many Plants from Seeds within 30 Years 


ſt, and have always found them to be the ſame as the 


arent Plant. 

The 17th Sort grows naturally in Siberia; this hath 
a SO Root, and an annual Stalk, which is gar- 
niſhed with Leaves, compoſed of 6 or 8 Pair of oblo 
acute Lobes. The Flowers are blue, and many . 
them ſtand on each Foot Stalk ; theſe are ſucceeded by 
Pods, ſhaped like thoſe of the Pea. It flowers in Fuly, 
and the Seeds ripen in Autumn. 

The 18th Sort grows naturally in moiſt Meadows in 
many Parts of Eng/and ; this riſes with an upright Stalk, 
1 Foot high, garniſhed with long narrow ſingle Leaves 
at each Joint. The Foot Stalks come out from the Joints 
toward the upper Part of the Stalk ; they are ſlender, 
about 3 Inches long, ſome having but one, and others 
2 bright red Flowers on their Tops. It flowers in May 
and June, and the Seeds ripen in Autumn. This is 
rarely kept in Gardens. 

The 19th Sort grows naturally in Syria; this is an 
annual Plant, with a trailing Stalk, garniſhed with 
Leaves, compoſed of 2 Lobes, whoſe Mid-rib is ter- 
minated by a ſingle Tendril, The Foot Stalk ſupports 
1 Flower of a pale purple Colour, and when the Flow- 
ers decay, the Germen is thruſt into the Ground, where 
the Pods are formed, and the Seeds ripen. ; 

The 20th Sort was diſcovered by the late Dr. Houſ- 
toun, growing naturally at La Vera Cruz; this is an 


annual Plant with a trailing Stalk, a Foot long, gar- 


niſhed with a ſingle Kidney-ſhaped Leaf at each Joint, 
The Flowers grow 2 together on very ſhort Foot Stalks; 
they are ſmall, and of a deep yellow Colour; theſe are 
ſucceeded by ſhort taper Pods including 3 or 4 ſmall 
roundiſh Seeds. - 

This Sort is tender, ſo the Seeds ſhould be ſown on 
a hot Bed in the Spring, and when the Plants are fit to 
remove, they ſhould be each planted into a ſmall Pot 


filled with light Earth, and plunged into a Tan Bed, 


where they ſhould conſtantly remain, treating them as 
other tender Plants from warm Countries; if they are 
brought forward in the Spring; they will flower in Ju- 
ly, and their Seeds will ripen in Autumn. | 
The other Sorts are preſerved in ſome curious Gar- 
dens for the Variety of their Flowers. Theſe may all 
of them be propagated by ſowing their Seeds, either in 
Spring or Autumn, but thoſe which are ſowed in Au- 
tumn ſhould have a light Soil, and a warm Situation, 
where the Plants will abide the Winter, and come to 
flower early the following Spring, and their Seeds will 
ripen in July; but thoſe which are ſown in the Spring 
ſhould . have an open Expoſure, and may be planted 
on almoſt any Soil, for they are not very tender Plants, 
nor do they require much Culture; theſe Sorts ſhould 
all of them be ſown where they are deſigned to remain, 
for they ſeldom ſucceed, when they are tranſplanted ; 
ſo that where they are ſown tor Ornament, there ſhould 
be 6 or 8 Seeds ſown in a ſmall Patch, in different Parts 
of the Borders of the Flower Garden, and when the 
Plants come up, they ſhould be carefully kept clear 
from Weeds, but when they are grown 2 or 3 Inches 
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high, there ſhould be ſome Sticks put down by them to 
ſupport them, otherwiſe they will trail on the Ground, 
and become unghtly, beſides, they will trail on what- 
ever Plants grow near them, 

LATIFOLIOUS Trees and Plants are ſuch as have 
broad Leaves, 

LAVANDULA. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 198. Tab. 93. 
Lin. Gen. Pl. 630. Lavender; in French, Lavande. 

The Charafers are, 

The Flower bath an oval permanent Empalement of 1 
Leaf, obſcurely indented at the Brim. The Flower is of 
the Lip Kind, with 1 Petal, having a cylindrical Tube 
longer than the Empalement, but ſpreading above; the up- 
per Lip is large, bifid, and open; the under Lip is cut 
into 3 equal Segments, It hath 4 ſbort Stamina ſituated 
within the Tube of the Petal, 2. being ſhorter than the 
ether, and terminated by ſmall Summits. It hath a Ger- 
men divided in 4 Parts, ſupporting a * Style tbe 
Length of the Tube, crowned by an obtuſe indented Stigma. 
The Germen turns to 4oval Seeds, ſitting in the Empalement. 

The Species are, 

1. LavanDULA 2 lanceolatis integris, ſpicis nudit. 
Hort. Cliff. 303. Lavender with entire Spear-ſhaped 
Leaves and naked Spikes. Lavandula latifelia, C. B. P. 
216. Broad leaved Lavender. 

2. LavanDuLa foliis lanceolato-linearibus, ſpicts nu- 
dis, Lavender with Spear-ſhaped narrow Leayes, and 
naked Spikes. Lavandula anguſtifolia, C. B. P. 216. 
Narrow leaved Lavender. 

3- LavanDuLa foliis duplicato-pinnatifidis. Vir. Cliff. 
56. Lavender with Leaves doubly Wing-pointed, La- 
vandula falio diſſecto. C. B. P. 216. Lavender with a 
cut Leaf. 

4. LAV xDpULA foliis duplicato-pinnatifidis birſutit, 
ſpicis faſciculatis, Lavender with doubly Wing- pointed 
hairy Leaves, and Spikes of Flowers growing in Cluſ- 
ters. Lavandula felis longiore tenuius & elegantius dif- 
ſecto. Tourn. Infl. R. H. 198. Lavender, with a longer 
narrower, and more elegant cut Leaf, 

The 1ft Sort is cultivated in ſeveral of the Engliſh 
Gardens, and has been generally known by the Title 
of Spike, or Lavender Spike ; the Leaves of this Sort 
are much ſhorter and broader than thoſe of the com- 
mon Lavender, and the Branches are ſhorter, more 
compact, and fuller of Leaves. This Sort doth not 
often produce Flowers, but when it does, the Flower 
Stalks are garniſhed with Leaves very diffcrent from 
thoſe on the other Branches, approaching nearer to 
thoſe of the common Sort, but are broader ; the Stalks 
grow taller, the Spikes of Flowers are larger, the 
Flowers ſmaller, and in looſer Spikes, It generally 
flowers a little later in the Seaſun This has been fre- 
quently confounded with the common Lavender, and 
has been ſuppoſed the ſame Specics, but is undoubtedly 
a difterent Flint. | 

This I believe to be the fame with what Dr. Mzriſfon 
calls Lavandula lat / felia [irrilis, for the Plants will con- 
tiave ſeveral Years without producing Flowers; during 
which Iume they have a very different Appearance, as 
thoſe Branches of the ſame Plant always have which do 
not flower; but I have planted Slips taken from thoſe 
flowering Branches with narrow Leaves, and others 
from thoſe with the broad Leaves, but have always 
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found the Plants ſo propagated to return to their original 


Sort, the Cuttings with the narrow Leaves have become 


broad again. | 
The 2d Sort is the common Lavender, ſo well 
known as to require no Deſcription, Both theſe Sorts 


flower in July, at which Time the Spikes of the ſecond - 


Sort are gathered for Uſe; there is a Variety of this 
with white Flowers. 

"Theſe are propagated by Cuttings or Slips, the beſt 
Seaſon for which is in March, when you ſhould plant 
them in a ſhady Situation, or at leaſt ſhade them with 
Mats until they have taken Root ; after which they may 
be expoſed to the Sun, and when they have obtained 
Strength, may be removed to the Places where they 
are deſigned to remain. Theſe Plants will abide the 
longeſt in a dry, gravelly, or ſtony Soil, in which _—_ 
will endure our ſevereſt Winters; though they will 
grow much faſter in the Summer, if they etre planted 
on a rich light moiſt Soil, but then they are generally 
deſtroyed in Winter, nor are the Plants half fo ſtrong 
ſcented, or fit for medicinal Uſes, as thoſe which grow 
upon the moſt barren rocky Soil. 

Theſe Plants were formerly in Uſe to make Edgings 
to Borders in Gardens, for which Purpoſe they are by 
no Means proper, for they will grow too large for ſuch 
Deſigns ; and if they are often cut in very dry Weather, 
they are ſubjeQ to decay; and in hard Winters they 
are very often killed, ſo that the Edging will not be 
complete : Beſides, theſe Plants greatly exhauſt the 
Goodneſs of the Soil, whereby the Plants in the Bor- 
ders will be deprived of their Nouriſhment ; ſo that they 
ſhould never be planted in a fine Garden among other 
choice Plants and Flowers, but rather be placed in Beds 
in the Phyſick Garden, or in any Part of the Kitchen 
Garden, if the Soil is dry. | 

The 3d Sort grows naturally in Andaluſia; this is an 
annual Plant, which riſes with an upright branching 
Stalk near 3 Feet high; the Stalks are woolly, and gar- 
niſhed with hoary Leaves growing oppoſite, which are 
cut into many Diviſions to the Mib-rib ; theſe Segments 
are again divided on their Borders toward the Top, into 
3 obtuſe Segments, ſo that the end in many Points. 
The Foot Stalk of the Flower is continued from the 
End ef the Branches, which is naked, and about 6 
Inches long, _ 4 Corners or Angles, and is ter- 
minated by a cloſe Spike of Flowers about 1 Inch long; 
the Spike has the Rows of Flowers twiſted ſpirally: 
Under this Spike there are commonly 2 ſmall ones pro- 
ceeding from the Side of the Stalk, at about an Inch 
Diſtance from the middle Spike. This Sort flowers _ 
H, and the Seeds ripen in Autumn. There are two Va- 
rieties of this, one with blue, and the other with white 
Flowers. 

This Sort is ſown every Spring on Borders or Beds of 
light freſh Farth, and when the Plants come up, they 


| may be tranſplanted into other Borders of the Flower 


Garden, or into Pots, to remain for good ; where they 
will require no farther Care, but to keep them clean 
from Weeds. Theſe are Pay Plants to place in large 
Borders, among others, for Variety, but they are ne- 


ver uſed with us; they may alſo be preſerved in the 


Winter, if placed in a Green-houſe in Avtumn ; but 
they never continue longer than two Years with us, and 
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many Times (if they have produced Seeds the firſt 
Year) they will not continue fo long. Nor do thoſe 
Plants which are thus preſerved, appear handſome the 
following Summer, ſo that, unleſs in bad Seaſons, when 
the Seeds do not ripen in the open Air, it is not worth 
while to preſerve the Plants. If the Seeds of this Sort 
are permitted to ſcatter, the Plants will come up the 
following Spring without Care, -and may be treated in 
the Manner before directed. 

The 4th Sort grows naturally in the Canary Iſlands, 
from whence the Seeds were ſent to the Biſhop of Lon- 
don, which were ſown in his Lordſhip's Garden at Ful- 
bam, where this Plant was firſt raiſed. This riſes with 
an upright branching ſquare Stalk 4 Feet high, gar- 
niſhed with Leaves which are longer, and cut into nar- 
rower Segments than thoſe of the third Sort. They 
are of a lighter green and hairy, the naked Flower 
Stalk is alſo longer, and terminated with a Cluſter of 
Spikes of blue 7 ray and at 2 or 3 Inches below 
theſe, are 2 ſmall Spikes of Flowers, ſtanding one on 
each Side the Stalk. The Flowers are ſmaller than thoſe 
of the common Lavender, but are of the ſame Shape. 

This Sort is tenderer than either of the former, ſo 
the Seeds of this muſt be ſown on a moderate hot Bed 
in the Spring; and when the Plants come up, they 
ſhould be each planted into a ſeparate ſmall Pot filled 
with light Earth, and plunged into another hot Bed, 
to bring the Plants forward ; and in the Beginning of 
June, they ſhould be inur'd to the open Air, where 
they ſhould be placed in a ſheltered Situation toward 
the End of that Month; in July the Plants will flower, 
and if the Autumn proves warm, the Seeds will ripen 
in September; but when they do not perfect Seeds, the 
Plants may be preſerved through the Winter in à good 
Green-houſe, where they will produce Flowers moſt 


Part of that Seaſon, whereby good Seeds may be ob- 


tained. 

LAVATERA. Tourn. Af. Gal. 1706, Tab. 3. Dill. 

Gen. 10. Lin. Gen. Pl. 752. 
The Charatters are, 

The Flower bas a double Empalement ; the outer is of one 
Leaf, ſbort, obtuſe, and trifid ; the inner is of 1 Leaf, 
and quinquefid ; they are both permanent. The Flower 
bath 5 Petals, which are joined at their Baſe, plain, and 
ſpread open above. It bas many Stamina, joined in a Co- 
lumn below, but above are boſe ; they are inſerted in the 
Petal, and terminated by dney-ſbaped $ ummits. It 
bas an orbicular Germen, ſupporting a ſhort cylindrical 
Style, crowned by many briſlly Stigmas. The Empalement 
becomes a Fruit with ſeveral Capſules, covered tm Front 
2 0 bollow Shield, each Capſule baving 1 Kidney-ſhaped 

ed. 

The Species are, 

1. LavaTERA foliis infimis cordato-orbiculatis, cauli- 
nis trilobis acuminatis glabris, pedunculit unifloris, caule 
berbaceo, Lavatera whoſe lower Leaves are orbicularl 
Heart-ſhaped, thoſe on the Stalks ſet with 3 acute Lobes, 
and ſmooth, 1 Flower on a Foot Stalk, and an herbaceous 
Stalk. Lavatera folio & facie altbee. Add. R. F. 1706. 
Lavaters with the Leaf and Appearance of Marſhma!low, 

2. LAvATERA foliis = pg cordato-angulatis, ſuperns, 
fagittatis, pedunculis unifloris caule berbaceo birſuto, La- 
vatera with the lower Leaves, angularly Heart-ſhaped, 

| the 
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the upper ones Arrow-pointed, a ſingle Flower on each 
Foot Stalk, and a hairy herbaceous Stalk. Lavatera 
Africana, flore puleberrims. Boerh. Ind. alt. African La- 
vetera with a beautiful Flower. 

» LAVATERA foliis glabris, caule ſcabro herbaceo, 
pedunculis unifloris, fruflibus orbiculo teftis, Hort. Up. 
203. Lavatera with {ſmooth Leaves, a rough herbaceous 
Stalk, 1 Flower on a Foot Stalk, and an orbicular cloſed 
Fruit. Matva folio vario. C. B. P. Mallow with a va- 
riable Leaf. | 

4. LAVATERA caule berbaceo, fructibus denudatis, ca- 
lycibus _ Hort. Up/. 203. Lavatera with an her- 
baceous Stalk, naked Fruit, and a cut Empalement. 
Althea flore majore. C. B. P. 316. Marſhmallow with a 
larger Flower. | 

5. LAVATERA foliis quinquelobatis birſutis, caule erecio 
Fruticoſo. Icon. Tab. 161. Lavatera with hairy Leaves 
having 5 Lobes, and a ſhrubby upright Stalk. 

6. LAVATERA caule arbores, faliis ſeptemangularibus 
tomenteſit plicatis, pedunculis confertis uniflaris axillaribus. 
Hort, Upſal. 202. Lavatera with a 'Tree-like Stalk, 
woolly plaited Leaves, having 7 Angles, and Foot-Stalks 
with ſingle Flowers ariſing in Cluſters from the Wings 
of the Leaves. Malva arborea veneta difla, parvo flore. 
C. B. P. 315. Tree Mallow with a ſmall Flower. 

7. LAVATERA caule fruticoſo, foliis ſubcordatis ſubtri- 
lobis rotundatis crenatis ſtipulis cordatis, pedunculis uniflo- 
ris. Lin. Sp. Pl. 691. Lavatera with a ſhrubby Stalk, 
Heart-ſhaped Leaves having 3 round indented Lobes, 
which are crenated, Heart-ſhaped Stipulz, and Foot 
Stalks with ſingle Flowers. Althea fruteſcens, folio 
retundiore incano, C. B. P. 316. Shrubby Marſhmaltow 
with a rounder hoary Leaf. 

8. LAvVATERA caul* fruticoſo, ſoliis quinquelobo-baſta- 
tis. Hort. Upf. 202. Lavatera with a ſhrubby Stalk, and 
Leaves having 5 Arrow-pointed Lobes. Althea fruteſ- 
cent, folio acuto, parvo flore. C. B. P. 316. Shrubby 
Marſhmallow with an acute Leaf, and a ſmall Flower. 

9. LAVATERA caul# fruticoſo, foliis orbiculatis crena- 
tis tomentoſit, pedunculis confertis unifloris axillaribus. La- 
vatera with a ſhrubby Stalk, round, crenated, woolly 
Leaves, and Foot Stalks growing in Cluſters at the 
Wings of the Stalk, and each ſuſtaining a ſingle Flower. 
Althea fruteſcens H,fpanica folio rotundiori. Tourn. _ 
R. ” 97. Spaniſh ſhrubby Marſhmallow with a rounder 
Leaf. 


10. LAvAaTERA cauls fruticoſo tomentoſo, faliis orbicu- 
lato-cordatis undatis incanis, ſerrato-crenatis, pedunculis 
ſepius trifloris. Lavatera with a ſhrubby woolly Stalk, 
round Heart-ſhaped hoary Leaves, waved, and ſharply 
indented, and Foot Stalks which have ſrequently 3 
Flowers. Althea fruteſcens Luſitanica, folio retundiori 
undulato. Tourn. Inſt. 97. Portugal ſhrubby Marſh- 
mallow with a rounder waved Leaf. 

11. LavATERA caule fruticoſo, foliis quingquelobatis 
acutis crenatis tomentofir, racemis terminalibus. tera 
with a ſhrubby Stalk, woolly Leaves having 5 acute 
Lobes, and long Bunches of Flowers terminating the 
Stalks. Althea fruteſrens, feli bryanie. C. B. P. 316. 
Shrubby A/thee with a Briony Leaf. | 

The 1 Sort grows naturally in Syria ; it is an an- 
nual Plant, with an ere&, branching, herbaceous Stalk, 
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riſing 2 Feet high; the under Leaves are orbicularly 
Heart-ſhaped, ſmooth, and ſtand on long Foot Stalks, 
the upper are divided into 3 acute Lobes; the Flowers 
come out on long Foot Stalks from the Wings of the 
Leaves, they are very large, and ſpread open like thoſe 
of the Marſhmallow, and are of a pale red or Roſe Co- 
lour. Theſe come out in Fuly, the Seeds ripen in Sep- 
tember, and the Plants decay in Autumn. 

There is a Variety of this with white Flowers, which 
has accidentally riſen from Seeds. | 

The 2d Sort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope, from whence the Seeds were brought to Holland, 
and the Plants there cultivated, and the Seeds have ſince 
been communicated to moſt Parts of Europe. This 
differs from the firſt in the Shape of the Leaves, the 
lower having Angles, and the upper being Arrow-point- 
ed ; the Stalks are hairy, the Flowers larger, and of a 
brighter red Colour. 

This Sort is annual, and flowers at the ſame Time 
with the former, and the Seeds are ripe in Autumn. 

The 3d Sort grows naturally in Spain and Sicily ; 
this is an annual Plant, which riſes with ſlender herba- 
ceous Stalks about 2 Feet high, covered with a brown 
Bark; the lower Leaves are roundiſh, and the upper 
are angular, and ſome are Arrow-pointed. The Flow- 
ers are not half ſo large as thoſe of either of the former, 
and are of a pale red Colour ; theſe ſtand on ſhort Foot 
Stalks, and appear about the fame Time with the for- 
mer. This is certainly a diſtin& Species, for I culti- 
vated it more than 30 Years, and never found it vary. 

The 4th Sort hath a perennial Root and an annual 
Stalk, which riſes 4 or 5 Feet high and is woolly, gar- 
niſhed with angular Heart-ſhaped Leaves, ſtanding on 
long Foot Stalks. The Flowers come out from the 
Wings of the Stalk toward the Top, fitting cloſe to the 
Stalks at every Joint; they are of a purpliſh Colour, 
and ſhaped like thoſe of the Marſhmallow, but larger. 
Theſe appear in Fuly and Augufl, and the Seeds ripen 
in Autumu, then the Stalks decay to the Root. It grows 
naturally in Auflria and Bobemia. 

The 5th Sort grows naturally at the Cape of Geed 
Hope, the Seeds of it were ſent me by the ingenious 
Mr. Storm, Gardener at Amflerdam. This riſes with a 
ſhrubby branching Stalk 8 or 10 Feet high, garniſhed . 
with large hairy Leaves, deeply divided into 5 roundiſh 
Lobes, indented on their Edges, and of a bright green, 
ſtanding alternately on long Foot Stalks ; as the Plants 
become more ſhrubby, the Leaves decreaſe in Size, ſo 
that the upper Leaves are not more than a ſixth Part 
of the Bigneſs of the firſt or lower Leaves. The Flow- 
ers come out fingly at the Wings of the Leaves at o_ 
Joint, ſo that as the Branches extend there is a Sueceſſi- 
on of Flowers, whereby the Plants are ſeldom deſtitute 
of Flowers the whole Year. The Flowers are of a 
bright purple Colour, but not very large ; theſe are ſuc- 
ceeded by Capſules having many Partitions, in each of 
theſe is 1 Kidney-ſhaped Seed, which ripen in Succeſſion 
as the Flowers are produced. | 

The 6th Sort is commonly called Mzllow-Tree ; 
this riſes with a very ftrong thick Stalk, 8 or 10 Feet 
high, dividing into many Branches. at the Top, gar- 
niſhed with ſoft woolly Leaves that are plaited, = = 
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Edges cut into ſeveral Angles. The Flowers are pro- 
duced in Cluſters at the Wings of the Leaves, each 
ſtanding on a ſeparate Foot Stalk ; they are of a purple 
Colour, and ſhaped like thoſe of the common Mallow, 
and are ſucceeded by Seeds of the ſame Form, This 
Sort flowers from June to September, and the Seeds are 
ripe in Autumn. 

The 7th Sort riſes with a ſhrubby Stalk ) or 8 Feet 
high, ſending out ſeveral long Branches, garniſhed with 
woolly Leaves, differing greatly in Size and Shape, the 
lower being partly Heart-ſhaped at their Baſe, but di- 
vided into 5- roundiſh Lobes ; the upper, which are 
ſmall, have 3 Lobes indented on their Edges. The 
Flowers come out from the Wings of the Stalk, 3 or 4 
at each Joint, upon very ſhort Foot Stalks; they are of 
a light purple Colour, and ſhaped like thoſe of the 
Marſhmallow. There is a Succeſſion of theſe Flowers 
from June to Autumn. b | 

'The 8th Sort is a Shrub which grows to the ſame 
Size as the 7th, and differs from it in the Shape of the 
Leaves, which are divided into 3 or 5 acute pointed 
Lobes, and the Flowers are ſmaller, but of the ſame 
Shape and Colour, and continues in Flower at the ſame 
Time. This grows naturally in the South of France. 

The 9th Sort riſes with a ſhrubby Stalk 6 or 8 Feet 
high, ſending out many Branches, garniſhed with round- 
iſh crenated woolly Leaves, ſtanding on long Foot Stalks; 
the Foot Stalks of the Flowers come out in Cluſters 
from the Wings of the Leaves, each ſuſtaining 1 large 
pale blue Flower, of the ſame Shape with thoſe of the 
other Species. This flowers at the ſame time with 
them, and the Seeds ripen in Autumn. 

The 10th Sort hath a ſoft ſhrubby woolly Stalk, which 
riſes 4 or 5 Feet high; theſe ſtand more erect than 
either of the former 2 and do not branch ſo much; 
the Leaves are Heart-ſhaped at their Baſe, but round 
on their Edges, very hoary and waved, ſtanding on long 
Foot Stalks. The Flowers come out in Cluſters from 
the Wings: of the Leaves, ſtanding on Foot Stalks of 
different Lengths ; theſe generally ſupport but 1 Flow- 
er, but ſometimes they have 2 or 3; the Flowers are 
large, and of a pale blue Colour. They appear at the 
ſame Time with the former, and their Seeds ripen in 


* Autumn. It grows naturally ig Portugal. 


The 11th Sort riſes with a ſhrubby Stalk 6 or 7 
Feet high, ſending out ſeveral ſhrubby Brariches, gar- 
niſhed with woolly Leaves, divided into 5 Lobes which 
end in acute Points, and are crenated on their Edyes ; 
the lower Part of the Branches are adorned with a ſin- 
gle Flower at each Joint, ſitting cloſe to the Stalk, but 
the Branches are terminated by looſe Spikes of Flow- 
ers, of a pale blue Colour, ſhaped like thoſe of the 
former. | 

The fix laſt mentioned Sorts, though they have 
ſhrubby Stalks, are but of ſhort Duration here ; the 
6th, 10th, and 11th Sorts, ſeldom continue longer than 
2 Years, unleſs when they happen to grow on dry Rub- 
biſh, where they make but little Progreſs, and their 
Stalks and Branches are firmer, ſo better able to reſiſt 
the Cold ; for when they are in gocd Ground, they are 
very vigorous and full of Sap, ſo are killed by the Prof 
in common Winters. The other three Sorts. are not 
quite ſo tender, nor of ſo ſhort Duration ; theſe will 
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continue 3 or 4 Years, and ſometimes longer, provided 
the Winters are not very ſevere; or if the Plants ſtand 
in a warm Situation and on a dry Soil, but in moift 
rich Ground they ſeldom continue long. 

All theſe ſhrubby Sorts are eaſily propagated by 
Seeds, which ſhould be ſown in the © a, on a Bed 
of light Earth ; and when the Plants are about 3 or 
4 Inches high, they ſhould be tranſplanted to the Places 


| where they are deſigned to remain; for as they ſhoot 


out long fleſhy Roots which have but few Fibres, they 
do not ſucceed well if tranſplanted after they are grown 
large. If the Seeds of theſe Plants are permitted to 
ſcatter on the Ground, the Plants will come up the 
following Spring ; and. when they happen to fall into 
dry Rubbiſh, and are permitted to grow therein, they 
will be ſhort, ſtrong, woody, and produce a greater 
Number of Flowers than thoſe Plants which are more 
luxuriant. As theſe Plants continue a long Time in 
flower, a few Plants of each Sort may be allowed a Place 


in all Gardens where there is Room. 


The 3 firſt Sorts are annual Plants, which are pro- 
pagated by Seeds : The Seaſon for ſowing them is in 
March, on a Bed of freſh light Earth ; and when the 
Plants are come up, you mult carefully clear them 
from Weeds ; and in very dry Weather, they muſt be 
now and then refreſhed with Water, When they are 
abont 2 Inches high, you muſt tranſplant them into 
the Places where they are deſigned to remain, which 
ſhould be in the Middle of the Borders in the Flower 
Garden; for, if the Soil be good, they will grow 2 
or 3 Feet high; in tranſplanting them you muſt take 
them up very carefully, preſerving a Ball of Earth to 
their Roots, otherwiſe they are apt to miſcarry ; and 
alſo water and ſhade them until they have taken Root, 
after which they will require no other Care but to clear 
them from Weeds, and to faſten them to Stakes, to 
prevent their being injured by ſtrong Winds. "You may 
alſo ſow their Seeds in Autumn, and when the Plants 
are come up, tranſplant them into ſmall Pots, which, 
towards the End of Ofeber, ſhould be placed in a com- 
mon hot Bed Frame, where the Plants being defended 
from ſevere Froſts, will abide the Winter very welbz 
and in the Spring, you may ſhake them out of the Pots, 
and plant them into larger, or elſe into the full Ground, 
where they may remain to flower. "The Plants thus 
managed will be larger, and flower ſtronger and earlier 
than thoſe ſown in the Spring, and from theſe you will 
conſtantly have good Seeds, whereas thoſe ſown in the 
Spring ſometimes miſcarry. The Seeds of the 3d Sort 
ſhould be ſown in the Spring, in the Place where they 
are to remain. for they do not well bear removing in 
the Summer. | 

The 2 firſt Sorts are very ornamental Plants in a fine 
Garden, when placed among, other Annuals, either in 
Pots or Borders. 

The 4th Sort hath a perennial Root which abides 
ſeveral Years, but the Stalks decay in the Autumn, and 
new ones ariſe in the Spring. This is propagated b 
Seeds, which ſhould be ſown on a Bed of light Farth 
in the Spring, and when the Plants are fit to remove 
they ſhould be either tranſplanted to the Places where 
they are to remain, or into Pots where they may ſtand 
to get more Strength, before they are planted in the 
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-full Ground. After the Plants are well rooted, they 
will require no other Care, but to keep them clear from 
Weeds; and if the Winter ſhould prove very ſevere, it 
will be proper to cover them with old Tanners Bark, 
to keep out the Froſt ; but they will endure the Cold of 
our ordinary Winters very well, and will produce their 
Flowers and ripen their Seeds annually. 

The 5th Sort will not live _— the Winter in the 

open Air in England, ſo the Seeds ſhould be ſown in the 
ſame Manner as thoſe of the other Sorts ; and when the 
Plants are fit to remove, they ſhould be each planted 
into a ſmall Pot filled with light Earth, and placed in 
the Shade till they have taken new Root; then they may 
be removed to a ſheltered Situation, and mixed with 
other hardy exotick Plants. As the Plants advance in 
their Growth, they will require larger Pots, and muſt 
be treated as other Plants; in Autumn they muſt be re- 
moved into the Green-houſe, and placed with Myrtles 
and other Kinds of Plants, which only require Protec- 
tion from hard Froſt, but muſt have as much free Air 
as poſſible in mild Weather. 

AUREOLA. See Thymelza.. 

LAUROCERASUS. Se Padus. 

LAURUS, Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 597. Tab. 367. Lin. 
Gen. Pl. 452. The Bay Tree; in French, Laurier. 

The Cbaraclers are, 

It is male and female in different Plants, the male Flow- 
ers have no Empalement. It hath 1 Petal, cut into 6 Seg- 
ments at the Top, and g Stamina ſborter than the Petal, 

flanding by Threes, terminated by flender Summits. The 

female Flowers bave no Empalement, they bave 1 Petal, 
ſlightly cut into 6 Segments at the Top. In the Bottom 1s 
ſituated an oval Germen, ſupporting a ſingle Style the ſame 

Length with the Petal, crowned by an obtuſe Stigma ; 
there are 2 globular Glands, flanding on very ſbort Foot 
Stalks, fixed to the Baſe of the Petal. The Germen be- 
comes an al Berry with 1 Cell, incleſing 1 Seed of the 
ſame Form. 

The Species are, 

1. Laurvs feliis lanceolatis venoſis perennantibus, flo- 
ribus quadrifidis diceciis. Hort, Cliff. 105. Bay Tree 
with ever-green, Spear-ſhaped, veined Leaves, and 
Flowers cut into 4 Points, which are male and female. 
Laurus latifolia Dieſcoridis. C. B. P. The broad leaved 

Bay of Dioſcoridet. 1 

2. Laukvs foliir lanceolatis venaſis perennantibus mar- 
ginibus undatis. Bay Tree with ever-green Speg- ſhaped 
Leaves, veined and waved on their Edges. Latrus vul- 
garis folio undulato. H. R. Par. Common Bay Tree with 
waved Leaves. | 

3. Luxus foliis lineari-lanceolatis venaſis perennanti- 
bus, floribus quinguefidis diaecits, Bay Tree with narrow 
Spear-ſhaped Leaves which are ever-green and veined, 
and Flowers cut into 5 Points which are male and fe- 
male. Laurus tenuifolia, Tab. Icon. 25. Narrow 
leaved Bay. 

4. LAbxus foliis lanceolatis perennantibus venoſis pla- 
nit, ramulis tuberculatis cicatricibus, floribus racemofis. 
Hort. Cliff. 154. Bay Tree with ever-green, veined, 
Spear-ſhaped, plain Leaves, Branches having Tubercles 
and Cicatrices, and Flowers growing in Bunches. Lau- 
rus Indice. Ald. Hort. Farne/. 61. The Iadian Bay. 

5. Laukrus felis lanceelatis perennantibus marginibus 
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reflexis tranſuerss venofis, floribus racemoſis. * Tree 
with ever-green Spear-ſhaped Leaves, whoſe Borders 
are reflexed and tranſverſly veined, and Flowers growing 
in Bunches. Laurus Carolinienſis, foliis acuminatis, baccis 
ceruleis, pediculis longis rubris infidentibus. Cateſb. Carol. 
I. p. 63. Carolina Bay Tree with pointed Leaves, and 
blue Berries ſitting on long red Foot Stalks. 

6. LauRvs feoliis ovate-lanceclatis obtuſis integris an- 
nuis, Bay Tree with oval, obtuſe, Spear-ſhaped, entire 
Leaves, which are annual. Arbor Virginiana, citree vel 
limonii folio, Benzoinum fundens, Hort. Amſl. 1. p. 189. 
The Benjamin Tree. 

7. Launvs foliir integris trilebiſgue. Hert. Cliff. 154. 
Bay Tree with entire Leaves, or having 3 Lobes. Cornus 
mas odorata, folio trifido, margine plans, ſaſſapbras dicta. 
Pluk. Alm. 120, The Saſſafras. 

8. Laukus foliis veneſis oblongie acuminatis annuis, 
ſubtus rugeſit. Bay Tree with oblong, acute-pointed, 
veined, annual Leaves, rough on their under Side. Lau- 
rus foliis lanceolatis enervibus annuis. Flor. Virg. 159. 
Bay Tree with Spear-ſhaped, winged, ut veined, annual 
Leaves. 

9. Laurus foliis trinervis lanceolato-vuatis, nervi: 
ſupra baſin unitis. Lin. Mat. Med. 192. Bay Tree with 
oval, Spear ſhaped Leaves, having 3 Veins which unite 
above the Baſe. Camphora officinarum. C. B. B. „oo. 
The Camphire Tree. 

10. Laukvus ſeliis ovatis planis integerrimis, peduncu- 
lis racemaſit, floribus in copitulum coileflis., Bay Tree 
with plain, oval, entire Leaves, branching Foot Stalks, 
and Flowers collected into Heads. Laurns Americana, 
foliis ſubrotundis, floribus in capitulum colleflis. Houft. 
V. American Bay Tree with roundiſh Leaves, and 
Flowers collected into Heads. | 

The 1 Sort is the broad leaved Bay, which grows 
naturally in Iſia, from whence I have received the Ber- 
ries ſeveral Times. This is too tender to thrive in the 
open Air in England, ſo is commonly kept in Pots or 
Tubs, and removed into the Green-houſe in Winter. 
The Leaves of this Sort are much broader than thoſe of 
the common Bay, and ſmoother: There are male and 
Ie Plants of this, as there are alſo of all the other 

is. 

The 2d is the common Bay; of this there are Plants 
with plain Leaves, and others waved on their Edges, 
but they ſeem to be the fame Species, for the young 
Plants which I have raiſed from the Berries of one, have 
been a Mixture of both Sorts ; but this is undoubtedly 
a different Species from the firſt, for this Sort thrives 


well in the open Air, and is ſeldom hurt, except in very 


ſevere Winters, whereas the firſt will not live abroad in 
common Winters without Shelter. 

The 3d Sort hath very long narrow Leaves, not fo 
thick as thoſe of the two former, and of a lighter green; 
the Branches are covered with a purpliſh Bark, ard the 
male Flowers come out in ſmall Cluſters from the 
Wings of the Leaves fitting cloſe to the Branches. This 
Sort is too tender to thrive in the open Air in England, 
ſo the Plants are generally kept in Pots or Tubs, and 
houſed in Winter as the firſt Sort, 

The 4th Sort grows naturally at Madeira and the Ca- 
nary Iſlands, from whence it was formerly brought to 


Portugal, whete it has been propagated in ſo great 


Flemy 


—ä— 


which are red; theſe are ſucceeded by blue 
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Plenty, as to appear now as if it was a Native of that 
Country. In the Year 1620, this Plant was raiſed in 
the Farucſian Garden, from Berries which were brought 
from India, and was ſuppoſed to be a Baſtard Sort of 
Cinnamon. This grows to the Height of 30 or 40 Feet 
in temperate Countries, hut it is too tender to thrive in 
the open Air in England, ſo the Plants are kept in Pots 
or Tubs, and removed into the Green-houſe in Winter. 

The Leaves of this Sort are larger than thoſe of the 


common Laurel, they are thick, ſmooth, and of a light 


green, the Foot Stalks inclining to red; the Branches 
are regularly diſpoſed on every Bide, and the male 
Flowers are diſpoſed in long Bunches, they are of a 
whitiſh green Colour : the Berries are much larger than 
thoſe of the other Sorts. It is called by ſome the Royal 
on and by others the Portugal Bay. | 

he 5th Sort grows naturally in Carolina in great 
Plenty, where it is called Red Bay; it alſo is found in 
other Parts of America, but not in ſo great Plenty. In 
ſome Situations near the Sea, this riſes with a ſtrait 
Trunk to a conſiderable Height, and their Stems are 


large, but in the inland Parts of the Country they do- 


not grow ſo large, The Wood of this Tree is much 
eſteemed, being of a fine Grain, ſo is of excellent Uſe 
for Cabinets, c. 

The Leaves of this Sort are much longer than thoſe 
of the common Bay, and are a little woolly on their 
under Side, their Edges are a little reflexed ; the Veins 
run tranſverſly from the Mid-rib to the Sides, and the 
male Flowers come out in long Bunches from the Wings 
of the Leaves. The female Trees produce their Flow- 
ers in looſe Bunches, ſtanding on prett Are Stalks 

rries ſitting 


in red Cups. | | 

This Sort is alſo too tender to thrive in the open Air 
in England, for although ſome Plants have lived abroad 
in a mild Winter, which were planted in a warm Situ- 
ation, yet the firſt ſharp Winter has deſtroyed them, ſo 
that theſe Plants muſt be kept in Pots or Tubs, and 
houſed in Winter like the former. 

Theſe 5 Sorts may be propagated by Layers, and the 
common Sort is generally propagated by Suckers, but 


thoſe Plants never keep to 1 Stem, but generally ſend out 


2 great Number of Suckers from their Roots, and form 
a Thicket, but do not advance in Height ; therefore the 
beſt Way to have good Plants, is to raiſe them from 
the Berries, when they can be procured, for the Plants 


which come from Seeds, always grow larger than the 


others, and do not put out Suckers from their Roots, ſo 
may be tra ned up with regular Stems. The beſt Way 
is to ſow the Berries in Pots, ard plunge them into a mo- 
derate hot Bed, which will bring up the Plants much 
ſooner than if they were ſown in the full Ground, ſo they 
will have a longer Time to get Strength before Winter ; 
buthe Plants muſt not be forced with Heat, therefore 
they ſhould be inured to bear the open Air the Beginning 
of June, into which they ſhould be removed, where 
they may remain till Autumn ; then the Pots ſhould be 
placed und-r a common Frame, that the Plants may be 
proteQed from hard Froſt, but in mild Weather they 
may enjoy the free Air; for while the Plants are ſo 
youre, they are in Danger of —_— in hard Froſt, 
tven the common Sort of Bay. The Spring following, 
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thoſe Plants which will not live in the open Air, ſhould 
be each tranſplanted into ſeparate Pots ; but the com- 
mon Sort may be planted in Nurſery Beds 6 Inches 
aſunder each Way, where they may grow 2 Years, by 
which Time they will be fit to plant where they are de- 
ſigned to grow. The other Sorts muſt be conſtantly 
kept in Pots, fo ſhould every Year be new potted, and 
as they advance in Growth, they muſt have larger Pots. 
As theſe Plants require Shelter in Winter, a few of each 
Sort will be enough for a large Green-houſe. 

The common B 
green Plantations, and as it will grow under the Shade 
of other Trees, where they are not too cloſe, fo it is 
very proper to plant in the Borders of Woods, where it 
will have a good Effect in Winter. 

The 6th Sort grows. naturally in North America, 
where it riſes to the Height of 8 or 10 Feet, dividing 
into many Branches, garniſhed with oval Spear-ſhaped 
Leaves near 3 Inches long, and « and a Half broad, 
ſmooth on their upper Surface, but with many tranſverſe 
Veins on their under Side; theſe Leaves fall off in the 
Autumn, like other deciduous Trees. The Flowers I 
have but once ſeen, thoſe were all male, and of a white 
herbaceous Colour, but if I remember right, they had 
but 6 Stamina in each. 

The Saſſafras Tree is alſo very common in moſt Parts 
of North America, where it ſpreads greatly by its Roots, 
ſo as to fill the Ground with Suckers ' where-ever it is 


— to grow, but in England this Shrub is witn 


Difficulty propagated. In America it is only a Shrub, 
ſeldom riſing more than 8 or 10 Feet high; the Branches 
are garniſhed! with Leaves of different Thapes and Sizes, 
ſome of them are oval and entire, about 4 Inches long 
and 3 broad; others are deeply divided into 3 Lobes, 
theſe are 6 Inches long, and as much in Breadth from 
the Extremity of the two Outſide Lobes ; they are 
placed alternately on pretty long Foot Stalks, and are of 
a lucid green; theſe fall off in Autumn, and in 
Spring, ſoon after the Leaves begin to come out, the 
Flowers appear juſt below them, on ſlender Foot Stalks, 
each ſuſtaining 3 or 4 ſmall yellow Flowers, which 
have 5 oval concave Petals, and 8 Stamina in the male 
Flowers, which are upon different Plants from the fe- 
male; theſe have an oval Germen, that afterward be- 
comes an oval Berry, which, when ripe, is blue, but 
the Plants do not produce Fruit in England. | 

The ,B8th Sort grows naturally in North America, in 
ſwampy Lands ; this rifes with a ſhrubby branching 
Stalk 8 or 10 Feet high, covered with a purple Bark, 
The Leaves are placed oppoſite, and are near 2 Inches 
long and 1 broad, ſmooth on their upper Side, but 
veined on their under, where they are rough. This has 
not as yet produced Flowers here, but the Berries which 
were ſent me from Mary/ond were red, and nearly the 
Size and Shape of the common Bay Berry. 

The Camphire Tree grows naturally in Japan, and 
in ſeveral Parts of India, where it riſes to a Tree of 
middling Stature, dividing into -many ſmal} Branches, 
garniſhed with oval Spear-ſhaped Leaves, ſmooth on 
their upper Side, having 3 longitudinal Veins which 
unite above the Baſe ; it theſe are bruiſed, they emit a 
ſtrong Odour of Camphire, as alſo the Branches when 
broken. Theſe are male and female on different Trees ; 

: ] have 


ay will make a Variety in all ever- 
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I have only ſeen thoſe of the male, which has flowered 
plentifully in England; theſe were ſmall, and compoſed 
of 5 concave yellow Petals, very like thoſe of tbe Saſſa- 
fras Tree, and were produced 3 or 4 on each Foot 
Stalk, in like Manner. | 

The 10th Sort was diſcovered by the late Dr. Heuſ- 
toun at La Vera Cruz ; this riſes with a woody Stalk 20 


Feet High, dividing into many Branches, covered with 
a gray rough Bark; at the Extremity of the Branches 


are produced the Foot Stalks, which are unequal in 
Length, but divide into ſeveral ſmaller, each _—_—. 


a Cluſter of ſmall white Flowers, colle&ed into a Hea 


or ſmall Umbel, having one general Involucrum ; theſe 
are male and female on different Trees, 'The female 
Flowers which have no Stamina, are ſucceeded by oval 
Berries, not quite ſo large as thoſe of the common Bay. 
The Leaves of this Tree are about 2 Inches long and 1 
broad, rounded at the Top and entire, ſtanding on very 
ſhort Foot Stalks. | 

The Saflafras Tree is commonly propagated by the 
Berries, which are brought from America ; but theſe 
Berries generally lie in the Ground a whole Year, and 
ſometimes 2 or 3 Years, before they grow, when they 
are ſown in the Spring; therefore the ſureſt Method of 
obtaining the Plants, will be, to get the Berries put into 
a Tub of Earth ſoon after they are ripe, and ſent over 
in the Earth; and as ſoon as they arrive, to ſow the 
Berries on a Bed of light Ground, putting them 2 
Inches into the Earth; and if the Spring ſhould prove 
dry, the Bed muſt be frequently watered, and ſhaded 
from the great Heat of the Sun in the Middle of the 
Day ; with this Management many of the Plants will 
come up the firſt Seaſon, but as a great many of the 
Berries will lie in the Ground till the next Spring, ſo 
the Bed ſhould not be diſturbed, but wait until the Sea- 
ſon after, to ſee what will come up: The firſt Winter 
after the Plants come up, they ſhould be protected from 
the Froſt, eſpecially in the Autumn; for the firſt early 
Froſt at that Seaſon is apt to pinch the Shoots of theſe 
Plants, which are tender and full of Sap, and do them 
more Injury than the ſevere Froſt of the Winter; for 
when the extreme Part of the Shoots are killed, it ge- 
nerally affects the whole Plant. 

When the Plants have grown a Year in the Seed 
Bed, they may be tranſplanted into a Nurſery, where 
they may ſtand 1 or 2 Years to get Strength, and may 
then be tranſplanted into the Places where they are to 
remain for good. £2 "Bo 

There have been ſome of theſe Plants propagated by 
Layers, but theſe are commonly 2, and ſometimes 3 
Years before they put out Roots; and if they are not 
duly watered in dry Weather, they rarely take Root; 
ſo that it is uncertain, whether one in three of theſe 
Layers do ſucceed, which makes theſe Plants very 
ſcarce in England at preſent. ; 

The Wood of this Shrub is frequently uſed to make 
Tea, which is eſteemed a great Antiſcorbutick ; and in 
Carolina they frequently give a DecoQtion of the Wood 
and Leaves in intermitting Fevers; but the Flowers of 
the Shrub are gathered and dried by the moſt curious, 
and are uſed for Tea. 

The Benjamin Tree, as it is falſly called, may be pro- 
pagated as the Saſſafras, by ſowing the Berries: Theſe 
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generally lie long in the Ground, fo that ugleſs they are 
brought over in Earth, as before directed, they often 
fail, or at leaſt remain long in the Ground ; but this is 
now frequently propagated by Layers in England, which 
put out Roots pretty freely, when the young Shoots are 
choſen to make Layers. 

The 8th Sort is alſo a Native of the ſame Country 
with the laſt, and may be propagated by Seeds in the 
ſame Manner. This may alſo be propagated by Layers, 
which put out Roots pretiy freely; and as the Shrubs do 
not produce Seeds in England, fo this is the beſt Method 
to propagate them. 

Theſe 3 Sorts will live in the open Air in England, 
but the Saſſafras is often injured by very ſevere Froſts, 
eſpecially if they are in an expoſed Situation; therefore 
theſe Plants ſhould have a- warm Situation and a looſe 
Soil, and in moiſt Ground this, and alſo the 8th Sort, 
will thrive much better than in a dry Soil ; for when 


they are planted on a hot gravelly Soil, they frequently 


die in Summer when the Seaſons prove dry. They are 
all of them now much cultivated in Exgland, to add to 
the Variety of Shrubs, but they are not very ornamen- 


tal Plants; though indeed the Saſſafras makes a good 


Appearance in Summer, when it is fully cloathed with 
its large Leaves, which being of different Shapes, 
makes an agreeable Variety, when intermixed with 
Shrubs of the ſame Growth. | 

The Camphire Tree is very near a-kin to the Cinna- 
mon Tree, from which it differs in the Leaves, thoſe 
of the Cinnamon Tree having 3 Ribs running longitu- 
dinally from the Foot Stalk to the Point, which are re- 
markably large; whereas the Ribs of the Leaves of this 
Tree are ſmall, and extend toward the Sides, and have 
a ſmooth ſhining Surface: They are both male and fe- 
male in different Trees, ſo that there is a Neceſſiiy for 
both Sexes to ſtand near each other, in order to have 
good Seeds. 

In Europe this Tree is propagated by Layers, which 
are 2 Years, and ſometimes longer, 4 they take 
Root, ſo that the Plants are very ſcarce; and as all 
thoſe which I have ſeen flower are male Trees, ſo there 
can be no Hopes of procuring Seeds from them here ; 
but if the Berries of this, and alſo of the Cinnamon 
Tree, were procured from the Places of their Growth, 
and planted in Tubs of Earth, as hath been directed tor 
the Saſſafras Tree, there may be a Number of theſe 
Plants procured in England: And if they were ſent to 
the Britiſh Colonies in America, they might be there 
cultivated, ſo as to become a publick Advantage; eſpe- 
cially the Cinnamon Tree, which will grow as well in 
ſome of our Iflands in the Vet Indies, as in the native 
Places of its Growth; and in a few Years the Tr: e; 
might be had in Plenty, for they propagate eaſily by the 
Berries. The Portugueze brought ſome of the Cinna- 
mon Trees from the Eaft-Indies, and planted them on 
the Iſland of Princes, on the Coaſt of Africa, where they 
now abound, having ſpread over a great Part of the 
Iſland ; there are alſo ſome of them growing at the Ma- 
deiras. | 

The Camphire Tree does not require any artificial 
Heat in Winter, ſo that if they are placcd in a warm 
dry Green-houſe, they will thrive very well. During 
the Winter Seaſon they muſt be ſparingly watered, and 
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in the Summer they ſhould be placed in a warm Situa- 
tion, where they may be defended from ſtrong Winds, 
and not too much expoſed to the direct Rays of the 
Sun ; and during this Seaſon, they muſt be frequently 
refrefhed with Water.” 

They may be propagated by laying down the young 
Branches in Autumn, which ſhould be treated in the 
ſame Manner as is before directed for the Benjamin. 

The laſt Sort requires a Stove to preſerve it through 
the Winter in England; this is propagated by Seeds, 
which muſt be procured from the Country, where it 
grows naturally ; but the Berries ſhould always be taken 
from thoſe Trees which ſtand near the male, otherwiſe 
they will not grow, which was the Caſe of thoſe Ber- 
ries ſent to England by Dr. Houſtoun; for from a large 
Quantity of the Berries which were diſtributed to feve- 
ral Perſons, but one Plant came up, and yet the Seeds 
were freſh. | | 

This Plant requires the ſame Treatment as the Cof- 
fee Tree, ſo ſhould, be placed in a Stove, with that and 
other tender Plants of thoſe warm Countries, and al- 
ways 5 in the Stove. | | 

AURUS ALEXANDRINA. See Ruſcus. 

LAURUS TINUS. Se Tinus. 

LAWN is a great Plain in a Park, or a ſpacious Plain 
adjoining to a noble Seat. | 1 

As to the Dimenſions of it, it ſhould be as large as 
the Ground will permit; but never leſs, if poſſible, 
than 30 or 40 Acres; but this is to be underſtood of 
Lawns in great Parks, for in Gardens, a Lawn of 8 or 
10 Acres is a reaſonable Size for Gardens of a moderate 
Extent, and 12 or 15 Acres for thoſe of the largeſt 
Size. 

As to the Situation of a Lawn, it will be beſt to be 
in the Front of the Houſe, and to lie open to the neigh- 
| bovring Country, and not pent up with Trees. 

If the Houſe front the Eaſt, it will be moſt conve- 
nient, becauſe the Rooms will be ſhaded in the After- 
noon, and fo the Objects to be viewed from the Houſe 
will be — by the Sun's ſhining upon them 

at that Time of the Day; for if the beſt Jar of the 
Houſe front the Lawn, as it always ſhould do, the Af- 
ternoon being the moſt uſual Time for People of 
Faſhion to ſolace themſelves in ſuch Rooms, then the 
Sun will not be offenſive to thoſe Rooms, nor will the 
Proſpe& be interrupted, but rendered more pleaſant, 
whereas, were it on the Weſt Side of the Houſe, the 
Sun, by ſhining from the Object, and directly againſt 
thoſe Rooms, would, by both, hinder the Proſpect, and 
the Generality of ProſpeQs are moſt pleaſant when the 
Sun ſhines upon them. | | 

Beſides, there is another Inconvenience, if the Lawn 
de on the Wet Side of the Houſe, it will give the more 
Way to the Weſt Wind (which is commonly the great- 
eſt) to injure the Houſe, by its having a free Paſlage to 
it, | | 

f the Lawn be on the South Side of the Houſe, 
it may do well enough, for the Reaſons before-men- 
tioned, for the Sun's Rays being then darted oblique- 
ly, will not much interrupt the Proſpect, and the Sun 
* moſt Part of the Pay on that Side of the Houſe, 
will ſtill add to the Beauty of that Front, which ought 
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to be the beſt Front in the Houſe, therefore a Lawn on 
that Side will much help the Proſpect of the Houſe. 


But the moſt deſirable Aſpect for a Lawn is that of 


the South Eaſt, which is generally the moſt favourable 
Point in England ; and as the Sun riſes upon the Front 
of the Houſe facing this Point, fo it will add a Chear- 
fulneſs to the Rooms in the Morning, and by Noon the 
Rays will be oblique to this Front, and in the Afternoon 
will have entirely left theſe Apartments. 

It will not be at all convenient to have the Lawn on 
the North Side of the Houſe, becauſe it will lay the 
Houſe too open to the cold North Winds, r. there- 
fore it will be more eligible to plant Wilderneſſes and 
Woods on the Weſt and North Sides of the Houſe, by 
Way of Screen to it. 

As to the Figure of the Lawn, ſome recommend an 
exact Square, others an oblong Square, ſome an oval, 
and others a circular Figure; but neither of theſe are to 
be regarded, for it may be contrived fo as to ſuit the 
Figure of the Ground ; and as there ſhould be Trees 
planted for ſhade on the Boundaries of the Lawn, ſo 
the Sides may be broken by irregular Plantations of 
Trees, for if there are not ſome good ProſpeQts be 
the Lawn, it will be proper to have it bounded on 
every Side by Plantations, which may be brought 


round pretty near to each End of the Houſe, ſo that 


Perſons may ſoon get into Shade, which is a very de- 
firable Thing in hot Weather, for where that is want- 
ing, few Perſons care to ſtir abroad when the Sun ſhines 
warm. 

If in the Plantations round the Lawn, the Trees are 
placed irregularly, forme breaking much forwarder on 
the Lawn than others, and not crowded too cloſe toge- 
ther, they will make a much better Appearance than 
any regular Plantations can poſſibly do; and if there 
are Varieties of Trees 2 diſpoſed, they will have 
a good Effect; but it ſhould be obſerved, that no other 
but thoſe which make a fine Appearance, and that 
grow large, ſtrait, and handſome, ſhould be admitted 
here, as they are placed in the conſtant View from the 
Houſe. | | 

Many Perſons have preferred the Lime Tree for this 
Purpoſe, on Account of their regular Growth; but as 
its Leaves often change their Colour, and begin to fall 
very ſoon in Autumn, occaſioning a great Litter in the 
Garden; and from the End of July making but an in- 
different Appearance, they are not to be eſteemed for 
theſe Plantations. 

The Elm, Oak, Beech, and Cheſtnut, among the 
deciduous 'Trees, are to be preferred to all others, as 
they keep' their Leaves late in Autumn ; and theſe are 
all of them large growing Trees, ſo are very proper 
for this Purpoſe. 

If there are ſome Clumps of ever-green Trees inter- 
mixed with the deciduous Trees in this Plantation, it 
will add to the Beauty of it, eſpecially in the Winter 
Seafon ;z the beſt Sorts for this Purpoſe are Lord Wey- 
mouth's Pine, the Silver and Spruce Firs, which will 
grow faſt, and become large Trees ; and as the two 
latter Sorts always.grow pyramidically, they will have 
a good EffeQ to the Sight, when properly diſpoſed with 
the deciduous Trees; but as theſe genetally feather out 
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their Branches near the Ground, they ſhould be plant- 
ed where they do not obſtruct the View of any diſtant 
Objects. 
But as moſt Perſons who take Pleaſure in beautifying 
their Seats in the Country, are in haſte for Shade, they 
enerally plant the Trees too cloſe together, and often 
in ſuch a Manner, as to render it difficult, when the 
'Trees are advanced, to reduce their Number, without 
Injury to the Deſign ; therefore thoſe Trees ſhould be 
firſt planted, which are deſigned to remain, and then 
there may be ſome few others planted for preſent 
Shade, which may afterward be taken away. When 
Perſons who are beautifying their Seats meet with 
full grown Trees on the Spot, it is a great Pleaſure, 
for theſe ſhould not be deſtroyed, if they can poſſibly 


ſtand. . 
LAWSONTIA. Lin. Gen. Pl, 433. Henna. Ludw. 
143. 
7 The Characters are, | 
The Flower bas 7 2 permanent Empalement, divided 
into 4 Parti at the Toh. The Flower is compoſed of 4 0- 


val Spear-ſhaped Petals, which ſpread open, and 8 ſlender 
Stamina the Length of the Petals, which fland by Pairs 
between them, terminated by roundiſh Summits, It hath 


a roundiſh Germen, ſupporting a flender Style, which is 
permanent, crowned by a beaded Stigma. The Germen be- 
comes a globular Capſule, ending in a Point, baving 4 
Cells, filled with angular Seeds, | 

The Species are, 

1. LawsONIA ramis inermibus. Flor, Zeyl. 134. 
Lawſenia whoſe Branches have no Spines. Liguſirum” 
Lg yptiacum latifolium. C. B. P. 476: Broad leaved 
Egyptian Privet, called Alhenna, or Henna by the 

abians. 

2. LawsoxIA ramis ſpinoſis. Flor. Zeyl. 134. Law- 
ſonia with prickly Branches. Rhamnus Malabaricus 
MaiL-ANSK1. Plak. Alm. 38. Tab. 220, Malabar Buck- 
thorn, called Mail-anſki. 

The iſt Sort grows naturally in India, Egypt, and 
other warm Countries, where it riſes with a ſhrubby 
Stalk, 8 or 10 Feet high. Ihe Branches come out by 
Pairs, oppoſite ; theſe are ſlender, and covered with a 

whitiſh yellow Bark, and are garniſhed with oblong 
ſmall Leaves, of a pale green, ending in acute Points, 
placed by Pairs oppoſite. The Flowers are produced in 
looſe Bunches at the End of the Branches ; they are of 
a gray or dirty white Colour, and are contpoted of 4 
ſmall Petals which turn backward at the Top. The 
Flowers are ſucceeded by roundiſh Capſules with 4 Cells 
filled with angular Seeds. 

The Leaves of this Shrub are much uſed by the E- 

gyptian Women to colour their Nails yellow, which 
they eſteem an Ornament. ; 
The 2d Sort grows naturally in both Indies, for I 
have received Specimens of it from the Spaniſh Weſt- 
Indies, where it was found growing naturally in great 
Plenty. | wel 

This riſes with a woody Trunk, 18 Feet high or 
more. The Wood is hard and cloſe, covered with a 
light gray Bark. 'The Branches come out alternate, 
and are garniſhed with oblong oval Leaves, which ſtand 
without Order; and at the Joints where the Leaves are 


the Branches; _ 


be out of the Reach of the Ground, they faſſen a Tub 
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laced, come out ſingle ſtrong ſharp 'Thorns. The 
lowers are produced in looſe Bunches from the Side of 
are of a pale yellow Colour, and 
of a diſagreeable Scent 3 they have 4 Petals, which 
ſpread open ; between each of theſe are ſituated 2 
pretty ſtrong Stamina, terminated by roundiſh Sum- 
mits. After the Flowers are paſt, the Germen be- 
comes a roundiſh Capſule with 4 Cells, including ma- 
ny angular Seeds. 

Theſe Plants are both propagated by Seeds, which 
ſhould be ſown on a hot Bed early in the Spring, that 
the Plants when they come up may have Lime to get 
Strength before Winter. When the Plants are fit to 
remove, they ſhould be each planted in a ſmall Pot fill- 
ed with light ſandy Earth, and plunged into a hot Bed 
of Tanners Bark, where they muſt be ſcreened from 
the Sun till- they have taken new Root, then their 
Treatment ſhould be the ſame as that of the Coffee 
Tree with this Difference only, not to let theſe Plants 
have ſo much Water, but eſpecially in the Winter, 
during which Seaſon it ſhould be given to them very 
ſparingly, for by over watering theſe Plants, I have 
known many of them deſtroyed ; theſe Plants are too 
tender to thrive in the open Air in England, ſo they 
muſt conſtantly remain in the Stove, but in hot Wea- 
— they ſhould have Plenty of free Air admitted to 
them. 

LAYERS. Many Trees may be propagated by 
Layers, which do not produce Seeds here, fo are not 
eaſily increaſed by any other Method. 

This is to be performed by flitting the Branches a 
little Way, and laying them under the Mould about 
half a Foot; the Ground ſhould firſt be made very 
light, and after they are laid, they ſhou}d have a little 
Water given them. 

If they do not comply well in the laying of them 
down, they muſt be pegged down with a Hook, or two. 
and if they have taken ſufficient Root by the next Win- 
ter; they muſt be cut off from the main Plants, and 
planted in the Nurſery, as is directed about Seedlings. 

Some twiſt the Branch, or hare the Rind, and if it 


or Baſket near the Branch, which they fill with good 
Mould, and lay the Branch in it. 


Laying of Treet. 


This Operation is thus performed : 
1ft, Take ſome of the Boughs and lay them into the 
Ground about half a Foot deep in fine freſh Mould, 
leaving them with the End of the Layer about a Foot, 
or a Foot and a Half, out of the Ground, and kecp 
them moiſt during the Summer Seaſon, and they will 
probably have taken, and be fit to remove, in Autumn, 
and if they have not by that Time taken Root, they 
mult ſie longer. 
2dly, Tie a Piece of Wire hard round the Bark of 
the Bough, at the Place you intend to lay in the Ground, 
and twiſt the Ends of the Wire, fo that they may not 
untie, and prick the Place above the Wire, through the 
Bark, with an Aul in ſeveral Places, and then lay it in 
the Ground, as before _ 
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3dly, 


LAY 


23d|y, Cut a flip upwards at 9 as is practiſed 
in laying Carnations, which by Gardeners 1s called 
1 onguing the Layers. | 


4thly, Twiſt the Place that you deſign to lay in the 


Ground, like a Withy, and lay it into the Ground as 
directed in the firſt Way of Laying. 19 

sthly, Cut a Place round about the Bough. (that is 
defigned to be laid) an Inch or two, at the Place that is 
molt convenient to lay into the Ground, and manage it 
as is directed in the firſt Method of Laying. 

The Seaſon for laying hardy Trees, that 'ſhed their 
Leaves, is in Oclober, but for ſuch as are tender, in 
March; for Ever-greens, June or Auguſt are good Sea- 
ſons. ; ve Lil 

Though Layers may be laid at any Time in the Year, 
the before-mentioned Seaſons are moſt proper, for the 
Reaſons following, becauſe they have'the whole Winter 
and Summer to prepare and draw Root, for at thele 
Times of the Year the Sun has ſufficient Power on the 
Sap of the Tree to feed the Leaf and Bud, but has not 
Power ſufficient to make a Shoot. 

And if that ſmall Quantity of Sap that does ariſe be 
hindred, as it will by ſome of the preceding Ways of 
Laying, the Leaves and Buds will gently crave of the 
Layer, and by that Means will prepare the Layer to 
take Root, or put forth Roots a little to maintain itſelf, 
finding it cannot have it from the Mother Plant. 

And therefore, becauſe it wants but little Nouriſh- 
ment at that Time of the Year, it is better to lay Lay- 
ers of Trees, or to ſet Cuttings, than at other Times, 
either in the Winter, when the Sap ſtirs but little, or 
in the Summer when the Sap abounds, or in the 
Spring when it begins to riſe, becauſe it is then apt to 
come too ſuddenly to draw Sap from the Layer, before 
the Layer has drawn or prepared for Root. 
However, the Spring or Summer may do well for 
ſmall Plants, becauſe ſuch Plants, being but ſhort- lived 
draw Root the quicker. s byes 

If you would lay young Trees from a high Standard, 
the Boughs of which cannot be bent down tothe Ground, 
then you muſt make Uſe of Ofier Baſkets, Boxes, or 
Pots, filled with fine-fifted Mould, mixed with a little 
rotten Willow Duſt, which will keep Moiſture to aſſiſt 
the Layer in taking Root; this Baſket, Box, He. muſt 
be ſet upon a Poſt, or Treſſel, c. and the Bough muſt 
be laid according to either of the four firſt Ways of 
Laying, but too much Head muſt not be left on, leſt 
that be injured by the Wind, br by its own Motion rub 
off the tender Root, and the ſmaller the Boughs are, 
the leſs Way they ſhould be left out of the Ground, 
and Care muſt be taken to keep them clear from Weeds, 

The harder the Wood of the Tree is, the young 
Shoots will take Root beſt, but if the Wood be ſoft, 
the older Boughs will take Root the beſt. F 

There are many Kinds of Trees and Plants which 
will not put out Roots from their woody Branches, 
though laid down with the utmoſt Care, yet if the young 
Shoots of the ſame Vear are laid in July they will of- 
ten put out Roots very freely, ſo that when any Plants 
are found difficult to propagate by Layers iu the com- 
mon Way, they ſhould be tried at this Seaſon ; but as 
theſe Shoots will be ſoft and herbaceous, they mult not 
have too much Wet, for that will cauſe them to rot, 
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therefore it will be a better Method to cover the Sur- 
face of the Ground over the Layers with Moſs, which 
will prevent the Ground from drying too faſt, ſo that a 
little Water now and then will be ſufficient. | 

LEAVES. A Leaf is defined to be a Part of a Plant 
extended into Length and Breadth, in ſuch a Manner 
as to haye one Side diſtinguiſhable from the other, they 
are properly the moſt extreme Part of a. Branch, and 
the Ornament of the Twigs, and conſiſt of a very glu- 
tinous Matter, being furniſhed every-where with Veins 
and Nerves ; one of their Offices is, to ſubtilize and 
give more Spirit to the Abundance of nouriſhing Sap, 
and to convey it to the little Buds. 

We ſhall firſt conſider the Diſtinctions which are 
made by Botaniſts in their Definitions of the Shape and 
Form of Leaves in their Titles and Deſcriptions of 


- Plants, and- afterward conſider their Uſes in Vegeta- 


tion. 


The Leaf of a Plant, or Tree, is diſtinguiſhed from 


that of Flowers, the firſt is called Filium in Latin, and 


the other Petalum, therefore what is to be underſtood 
here of Leaves, are thoſe which are ranged on the 
Branches and Stalks of Plants, and have no Connection 
with the Flower. | 

Theſe Leaves are either ſimple or compound. 

Simple Leaves are, thoſe of which the Foot Stalk 
ſupports but one, compound are thoſe of which the 
Foot Stalk ſuſtains many. | 

Simple Leaves are diſtinguiſhed by their Shape in the 
following Manner: Orbiculats, or round Leaves (or- 
biculatum) are ſuch whoſe Breadth are, equal to their 
Length, and every Part of their Edges equally diſtant 
from the Center, as in Fig. 1. | i 

A roundiſh Leaf ( ſubrotundum) differs from the for- 
mer, by being either too long, or too broad, or pro- 
minent in one or more Parts, as in Fig. a. 

An oval, or Egg-ſhaped Leaf (ovatum) is longer than 
it is broad; the Baſe, or lower Part of it forms a Seg- 


ment of a Circle, but the upper Extremity is not in 


Proportion, but ſmaller, as in Fig, 3. 41330 
An obverſe oval Leaf is one whoſe Foot Stalk is fixed 
to its ſmaller End. E | 
An -oval, or elliptick Leaf (ovale five ellifticum) is 
one whoſe Length exceeds its Breadth, and both Ends 
are equal, forming Segments of Circles, as Fig. 4. 
A parabolical Leaf (parabolicum) is one whoſe Length 
exceeds its Breadth, and is narrowed. from the Baſe up- 
ward, Fig. 5. | 
A ſpatulated Leaf (/patulatum) is of a roundiſh Fi- 


gure, but narrow at the Baſe, and linearly lengthened, 


ig. 6. P 

A Wedge-ſhaped Leaf (cuneiferme) is one whoſe 
Length exceeds the Breadth, and is narrowed to the 
Baſe, Fig. 72 7 a | 

An oblong. Leaf (oblangum) is one whoſe Length 
greatly exceeds its Breadth, and each Extremity is nar- 
rower than a Segment of a Circle, Fig. 8. ey 
A Spear-ſhaped,: or Spear-pointed Leaf (lanceolatum) 
is oblong, and grows narrower toward both Ends, and 
terminates in a Point, Fig. g. 


A linear Leaf gt i one whoſe two Sides run al- 
moſt parallel io each other ; they; are uſually narrow, 
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and ſomewhat broader in the Middle than at the two 
Ends, Fig. 10. 

Aceroſum is when the linear Leaf ſtays on the Tree, 
and is ever- green, as in the Fir, Yew, &c. Fig. 11. 

An Awl- ſhaped Leaf ( ſubulatum) is one which is ob- 
long and narrow, broadelt at the Baſe, and thence gra- 
dually terminating in a Point, Fig. 12. 

A triangular Leaf (triangulare) is compoſed of three 
rectilinear Sides and three Angles, Fig. 13. 

A quadrangular and quinquangular Leaf, only differ 
from the former in the Number of their Sides, or An- 
gles, Fig. 14. 

A deltoide Leaf is one with four Angles, of which 
thoſe of the Summit are farther diſtant from the Cen- 
ter than thoſe of the Sides, Fig. 15. 

A round Leaf (rotundum) is one without any Angles. 

A Kidney-ſhaped Leaf (reniforme) is of a roundiſh 
Figure, hollowed a little at the Baſe, but without any 
Angles, Fig. 16. 

A Heart-ſhaped Leaf (cordatum) is of an ovated 
Shape, hollowed a little at the Baſe, but without any 
Angles, Fig. 17. 

A Moon-ſhaped Leaf (lunulatum) is one in Form of 
a-Half-moon; it is a roundiſh Leaf, hollowed at the 
2% tis two curvilinear Angles in Form of Sickles, 

ig. 18, 

An Arrow-pointed Leaf ( /agittatum) is one which is 
ſhaped like the Point of a bearded Arrow, it is triangu- 


lar, and hollowed at the Baſe for the Inſertion of the 


Foot Stalk, Fig. 19. : 

A Heart Arrow-ſhaped Leaf (cordato-ſagittatum) is 
like the former, but the Sides of it are convex, Fig. 
20. N 

A Spear- pointed Leaf ge gar, is of a triangular 
Form, the Sides and Baſe of which are hollowed, ſo as 
to reſemble a Leaf compoſed of. three Parts, Fig. 21. 

A Fiddle-ſhaped Leaf (pandure forme) is oblong, 
larger at both Ends than in the Middle, the two Sides 
being compreſſed like the Body of a Violin, Fig. 22. 

A cleft or divided Leaf (fiſum) is divided by linear 
Sinuations and ſtrait Margins; a two, three, or many 

inted Leaf is of this Sort, divided into ſo many Parts, 


ig. 23. 

A lobated Leaf (/obatum) is one which is divided al- 
moſt to the Midrib, into Parts which ſtand diſtant from 
each other, and are rounded at their Edges ; according 
to the Number of theſe Parts, it is called bilobed, tri- 
lobed, or quadrilobed, Cc. Fig. 24. 

A handed Leaf (palmatum) is one which is divided 
into ſeveral unequal Segments down to the Baſe, where 
they are united, and reſemble an open Hand, Fig. 25. 

A Wing-pointed Leaf ( pinnatifidum) is one which is 
tranſverſiy divided into oblong horizontal Diviſions, 
Fig. 26. 

- Lyre-ſhaped Leaf (Hratum) is one which is divided 
into tranſverſe Segments, the upper ones being larger 
than the lower, Fig. 27. g 

A laciniated or jagged Leaf (laciniatum) is one whoſe 
Sides are varioutly divided in Jaggs, which are again 
divided without any Order, Fig. 28. 

A ſinuated Leaf ( fnuatum) is one which has many 
Sinuations on its Sides, but is not iudented or notched 


om its Edges, Fig. 29. 
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An indented ſinuated Leaf (dentato-finuatum) is one 
like the former, but the Side Lobes are of a linear 
Figure. 

A divided Leaf (fartitum) is one which is divided 
into many Parts to the Baſe, ſo as to appear like many 
Leaves till cloſely examined. "Theſe are called bipar- 
tite, tripartite, Cc. according to the Number of Parts, 
Fig. 30. 

An entire Leaf (integrum) is one that is undivided, 
and has ſmooth Edges. 

A truncated Leaf (runcatum) is one whoſe Summit 
ſeems as though it were cut off by a ſtrait Line, in a 
tranſverſe Direction. 

A bitten Leaf (premorſum) is one which is terminated 


by very blunt unequal Cuts, Fig. 31. 


A retuſe Leaf (retuſum) is one whoſe Extremity is 
terminated by an obtuſe Sinus, Fig. 32. 

An indented Leaf (emarginatum) is one whoſe Extre- 
mity is a little indented, Fig. 33. 

An obtuſe Leaf (obtuſum) is one whoſe Point is ter- 
minated bluntly, or by a Segment of a Circle, Fig. 34. 

An acute Leaf (acutum) is one whole Point 1s ter- 
minated in an acute Angle, Fig. 35. | 

An acuminated Leaf (acuminatum) is one which is 
terminated by an Awl-ſhaped Point, Fig. 36. 

A pointed obtuſe Leaf (obtuſum acumine) is one whole 
upper Part is rounded, but draws to an acute Point, 
Fig. 37. : / : 

A Claſper Leaf (cirrboſum) is one which terminates 
with a Tendril, Fig. 38. : 

A ſpinous Leaf ( /pino/um) is one whoſe Edge or Bor- 
der ends with hard ſtiff Prickles, Fig. 39. 

An indented Leaf (dentatum) is one whoſe Edge has 
horizontal Points of the ſame Conſiſtenc e with the Leaf, 
but are ſeparated from each other, Fig. 40. 

A ſawed Leaf (ſerratum) is one whoſe Edges are 
ſharply notched like the Teeth of a Saw, which make 
acute Angles bending toward the Top, Fig. 41. 

A backward ſawed Leaf (retror/o-/crratum) is one 
whoſe Serratures or Teeth, are bent toward the Baſe of 
the Leaf. | 

A double ſawed Leaf (dup'icato> ferratum) is one 
whoſe Edges are ſawed with larger Teeth, and the Edges 
of theſe are again ſawed in the ſame Manner. 

A crenated Leaf (crenatum) is one whole Edges are 
indented with Indentures, which neither turn toward 
the Point nor Baſe. When theſe Indentings terminate 
obtuſely, it is called obtuſe crenated ; when acutely, 
acute crenated ; when the Indentures are again indent= 
ed, it is called double crenated (duplicato-crenatum), 
Fig. 42. 

A bowed Leaf (repandum) is one whoſe Margin has 
ſeveral obtuſe Sinuſes which are a litile waved, Fig. 42» 

A cartilaginous Leaf (cartilagineum) is une, whoſe 
Edge is furniſhed. with a firm Cartilege of a different 
Subſtance with the Leaf, Fig. 44. | 

A ciliated Leaf (ciliatum) is one whoſe Edge is ſet 
with parallel Hairs, ſo as to reſemble rhe Hairs of the 
Eye- lid, Fig. 45. | 
A torn Leaf (laceratum) is one whoſe Edges are cut 
into Segments of irregular Shapes. 5 IS 

A gnawed Leaf (creſum) is one which is 1 

5 an 
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and the Sinuſes have their Edges again indented with 
ſmall obtuſe Sinuations, Fig. 46. 

An entire Leaf (integerrimum) is one whoſe Margin is 
entirely free of ail Notches or Indentures. 


A viſcous Leaf (vi/cidum) has its Superficies covered 


with a clammy Moiſture which is not fluid. 

A downy Leaf (tamentaſum) is one whoſe Surface 
is covered with Hairs ſo ſhort and fine, that the Eye 
does not diſtinguiſh them ſingly, though the Leaf is 
evidently downy both to the Sight and Touch, Fig. 47. 

A woolly Leaf (lanatum) is one whoſe Surface is co- 
vered with a kind of woolly Subſtance, like the ſhort 
Wool of Lambs. | 

A hairy Leaf (pilaſum) has its Surface furniſhed with 
long diſtin Hairs, Fig: 48. 

A ſtinging Leaf (biſpidum) is one whoſe Surface is 
covered with rigid Hairs, which either ſting or prick on 
being touched, Fig. 49. 

A rough Leaf (/cabrum) is one whoſe Surface has on 
it ſeveral little irregular Prominences. 

A prickly Leaf (aculeatum) is one whoſe Surface is 
covered with ſtrong ſharp Points or Thorns, which ad- 
here lightly to the Surface. 

A channelled Leaf {firiatum) is when its Surface has a 
Number of parallel longitudinal Furrows. 

A pimpled Leaf (papilloſum) is one whoſe Surface 
= many little roundiſh Protuberances like Nipples, 

ig. 50. 

A punQuated Leaf (punatum) is one whoſe Sur- 
face has many hollow Points diſperſed over it. 

A ſplendent Leaf (nitidum)- is one whoſe Surface is 
ſmooth and ſhining, as if poliſhed by Art. . 

A plaited Leaf (plicatum) is one which has ſeveral 
angular Riſings and Hollows towards its Borders, as if 
folded up, Fig. 51. 

A waved Leaf (undulatum) is one whoſe Surface to- 
ward the Edges, riſes and falls convexly like the Waves 
of the Sea. 

A curled Leaf (criſpum) is when the Periphery of the 
Leaf grows larger than the Diſk will admit, fo that the 
whole Surface is raiſed in Waves, Fig. 52. 

A rough Leaf (rugeſum) is one whoſe Veins ate con- 
tracted and ſunk below the Diſk, and the intermediate 
ficſhy Parts riſe in irregular Forms, ſo as to appear rough, 
Fig. 53. 

4 . Leaf (concavum) is one whoſe Middle is 
funk down or hollowed. 

A veined Leaf (vensſum) is one whoſe Veins are 
branched, and appear to the naked Eye. 

A convex Leaf (convexum) is one whoſe Middle riſes 
into a protuberant Form. 

A nervous Leaf (nervaſum) is when the Veins are ex- 
tended Lengthways from the Baſe toward the Summit, 
without branching, Fig. 54. 

A coloured Leaf (coloratum) is one which has other 
Colours than green. . 

A ſmooth Leaf (glabrum) is one whoſe Surface is 
ſmooth, without any Inequalities. 

A taper Leaf (eres) is one of a thick Subſtance and 
cylindrical Form. | 


A half taper Leaf {ſemicy/indraceum) is one which is 


of a cylindrical Form, flatted on one Side, 
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A hollow Leaf (tubulo/um) is one which is hollow like 
a Pipe, as thoſe of the Onion, 

A fleſhy Leaf (carnaſum) is one that is ſucculent or 
full of Pulp. | | 

A compreſſed Leaf (compreſſum) is one whoſe margi- 
nal Sides are preſſed, ſo that the Subſtance of the Leaf 
is larger than the Diſk. 

A Plane Leaf (planum) is one whoſe Surfaces are every 
where parallel. 

A gibbous Leaf (gibbum) is one which is convex on 
both Sides, the Middle being fuller of Pulp. 

A depreſſed Leaf (depreſſum) is one whoſe Diſk is 


more depreſſed than the Sides. 


A guttered Leaf (canaliculatum) is one which has a lon- 
gitudinal deep Furrow, running through the Middle of 
the Leaf, and is almoft cylindrical, Fig. 55. | 

A Sword-ſhaped Leaf (enfiforme) is one with thin 
Edges, with a prominent Rib running from the Baſe to 
the Point in the Middle. 5 

A Faulchion-ſhaped Leaf (acinariferme) is one which 
is fleſhy and compreſſed, with one of its Edges convex 
and narrow, the other thick and ſtrait, Fig. 56. | 

An Arx-ſhaped Leaf (dolabriforme) is one which is 
roundiſh, obtuſe, and compreſſed, gibbous on the 
Outfide, the Inſide ſharp edged, and taper below, Fig. 
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: A Tongue-ſhaped Leaf (lingufforme) is linear, fleſhy, 
and obtuſe, convex on the under Side, and has often 
cartilaginous Edges, Fig. 58. 

A two-edged Leaf (anceps) is one which has two pro- 
minent Roles: running Lengthways on a convex Diſk. 

A three cornered Leaf (triquetrum) has three longi- 
tudinal plain Sides like an Awl-ſhaped Leaf. 

A three edged Leaf (?rigonal) is much like the for- 
mer, but in this the Ribs are ſharp and membranace- 
ous, the Surface of the Leaf being channelled. When 
a Leaf has four or five Angles, it is called tetragonal 
and pentagonal, &fc. 

A furrowed Leaf ( ſulcatum) is one that has ſeveral 
Ridges running Lengthways, which have obtuſe Sinuſes, 
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A Keel-ſhiped Leaf (carinatum) is one that has the 
under Part of the Difk prominent the whole Length, 
and the upper Concave like the Keel of a Boat. 

A membranaceous Leaf (membranaceum) is one whol- 
ly compoſed of Membranes, without any apparent Pulp 
between. | a 

A compound Leaf (compoſitum) in general means one, 
which is formed of ſeveral ſmall Leaves ſtanding upon 
one Foot Stalk, but theſe Leaves are diviſible again to 
the Structure and Poſition of the ſmall Leaves. 

iſt, Into ſuch as are properly and diſtinctly called 
compound Leaves; 2dly, the decompound ; 3dly, the ſu- 
pradecompound, of each of theſe in its Place, 

In deſcribing theſe Kinds of Leaves, the whole Leaf 
which is the Reſult of the Combination, is conſidered 
as one Leaf, called (hium) and the ſmall Leaves which 
together compoſe it ( foliol;) or Lobes. 

A ſimple compound Leaf, is one whoſe ſimple Foot 
Stalk bears more than one Leaf. 3 

A jointed one (articulatum) is when one Leaf grows 
out of the Point of another, Fig. 60. F 

A fin- 
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A fingered Leaf (digitatum) is one which is compoſed 
of ſeveral ſmall Leaves joining to one Foot Stalk at 
their Baſe, ſpreading open like the Fingers of a Hand, 
Fig. 61. | 

4 two lobed Leaf (binatum) is one with two ſmall 
Leaves on one Foot Stalk, Fig. 63. 

A three lobed Leaf (ternatum) is one with three 
ſmall Leaves, which is frequently called a trifoliate 
Leaf, Fig. 63. | | 

A cinquefoil Leaf (quinatum) has five ſmall Leaves on 
the ſame Foot Stalk. | 

A winged Leaf (pinnatum) is one which has many 
ſmall Leaves, ranged on each Side a ſingle Foot Stalk 
like Wings; of theſe there are ſeveral Kinds. 

An unequal winged Leaf (pinnatum cum impare) is a 
23 Leaf, terminated by an odd Lobe or (eliali), 

ig. 64. 

A Claſper winged Leaf (pinnatum cum cirrbe) is a 
winged Leaf ending with a Tendril or Claſper, Fig. 65. 

An abrupt winged Leaf (abruptum) is a winged Leaf 
not terminated by an odd Lobe or Claſper, Fig. 66. 

An oppoſite winged Leaf (oppeſite pinnatum) is when 
the ſmall Leaves or Lobes, are placed oppoſite on the 
Mid-rib. 

An alternate winged Leaf (alternatim pinnatum) is 
| when the ſmall Leaves ſtand alternate. 

An interrupted winged Leaf (interrupte pinnatum) is 
when there are ſmaller Lobes intermixed with larger 
upon the ſame Mid-rib, Fig. 67. 

A jointed winged Leaf {articulati pinnatum) is when 
the common Foot Stalk is jointed, Fig. 68. 

A running winged Leaf (decurſivè pinnatum) is one 
whoſe ſmall Leaves run along the Foot Stalk from one 
to another, Fig. 69. . 

A conjugated Leaf (conjugatum) is one which has but 
two ſmall Leaves on the ſame Foot Stalk. 

We next proceed to the decompounded Leaves. 

A decompounded Leaf ( decompaſitum) is one whoſe 
Foot Stalk is divided, and joins together many ſmall 
Leaves. 

A double conjugated Leaf (bigeminatum) is one whoſe 
Foot Stalk divides in Pairs, and corrects tour ſmall 
Leaves on the Jop, or it is compoſed of two Conjuga- 
tions. 

A double trifoliate Leaf (biternatum) is one whoſe Foot 
Stalk is divided, and each Diviſion ſuſtains, three ſmall 
Leaves, Fig. 70. 

A double winged Leaf (bipinnatum) is one whoſe Foot 
Stalk is divided, and theſe Diviſions have ſmall Leaves 
ranged on their Side like Wings, Fig. 71. 

A footed or branched Leaf (pedatum) is one whoſe 
Foot Stalk is divided, and has ſome ſmall Leaves placed 
on the inner Side, Fig. 72. 2 

A greater compounded Leaf (ſupra d*compeſitum) is 
one whoſe Foot Stalk is many Times divided, and each 
Diviſion is garniſhed with ſmall Leaves. 

A triternate Leaf (triternatum) is one whoſe Foot 
Stalk connects three double trifoliate Leaves. 

A triple winged Leaf (tri-pinnatum) is one compoſed 
of ſeveral double winged Leaves; it theſe are termi- 
nated by two ſmall Leaves. they are ſaid to be abrupt, 
Fig. 73. but when they are terminated by an odd one, 
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they are called an irregular, triple, winged Leaf, Fig. 
74. 

We next come to conſider the Diſtinctions of Lexwes 
from their Place, Poſition, Inſertion, or their Direction, 
when joined to the other Parts of Plants. 

A Seed Leaf (/eminale) is the firſt Leaf of the Plant, 
and is what before was called cotyledones, theſe are d ffe- 
rent in Form and Subſtance trom the other Leaves, 


Fig. 73. 


A Bottom Leaf (radicale) is one whoſe Foot Stalk 
riſes immediately from the Root. 

An upper Leaf (caulinum) is one which grows from 
the Stalk of the Plant, Fig. 76. 

An axillary Leaf (axillare) is one which grows from 
the Inſertions of the Branches, Fig. 57. * 

A Flower Leaf (florale) is one that is inſerted nea 
the Flower, and never appears but with it, Fig. 78. 

A ſtarry Leaf (/tellate) Fig. 79. or whorled Leaf 
(verticillata) is when ſeveral Leaves are diſpoſed in 
Whorls round the Stalk, Fig. 80. 

Oppoſite Leaves (oppoſita) are when they ſtand by 
Pairs on each Side the Stalk, Fig. 81. 

Alternate Leaves (alterna) are when they ſtand alter- 


nate above each other, Fig. 82. 


Sparſed Leaves (/par/a) are ſuch as ſtand without 
Order over the whole Plant. 

Cluſter Leaves (conferta)) are ſuch as come out from 
the Side of the Branches in Cluſters, and are ſo cloſe to 
one another, that it is not eaſy to diſcover their exact 
Situation, Fig. 83. 

Imbricated Leaves (imbricata) are ſuch as are placed 
over each other like Tiles on a Houſe, or the Scales of 
Fiſhes, Fig. 84. 

Faſciculated Leaves (faſciculata) are ſuch as grow in 
Bunches from the ſame Point, Fig. 85. 

Diſlicha is when the Leaves are ranged along only 
upon two Sides of the Branches, as in the Fir 'Tree. 

A 'Target-ſhaped Leaf (peltatum) is one whoſe Foot 
Stalk is fixed to the Diſk, and not to the Baſe or Edge 


of the Leaf, Fig. 86. | 


Peticlatum is when the Foot Stalk is inſerted to the 
Baſe of the Margin, Fig. 87. 

Seſſile is when the Leaf fits cloſe to the Stalk or 
Branch, and has no Foot Stalk, Fig. 88. 

A running Leaf (decurrens) is when the Leaf adheres 
to the Stalk or Branch, and is extended along the Stalk 
from the Baſe, ſo as to form a leafy Border on each 
Side the Stalk, Fig. 89. 

Amplexicaule is when the Baſe of the Leaf environs 
or embraces the Sides of the Stalk entirely, Fig. go. 

Semiamplexicdule, is when the Baſe of the Leaf reaches 
but half round the Stalk. | 

A perfoliate Leaf (perfolratum) is one which is perfo- 
rated by the Stalk or Branch, which do not touch the 
Margin, Fig. 91. 

Connatum, is when the two oppoſite Leaves cohere at 
_ Baſe, fo as to form one Body embracing the Stalk, 

ig. 92. 

1 is when the Baſe of the Leaf forms a Kind 
of Cylinder, embracing the Stalk like a Sheath, as in 
Corn, Graſs. Sc. Fig. 93. 

The Direction of Leaves. ; 

An 
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An adverſe Leaf (adverſum) is one whoſe Sides re- 
ſpect the Meridian and not the Heavens, as the Ginger, 
Ec. 

An oblique Leaf (obliquum) is when the Baſe of the 
Leaf regards the Sky, and the Summit the Horizon. 

An inflexed or incurved Leaf (inflexum) is one which 
grows in Form of a Bow, turning its Point toward the 
Stalk again, Fig. 94. . 

Adpreſſum, is when the Diſk of the Leaf approaches 
near the Stalk. | 

An erect Leaf (erefum) is one ſo ſituated, as to make 
a very acute Angle with the Stalk, Fig. 95. 

Patens, is when the Leaf does not make ſo acute an 
Angle with the Stalk as the former, and yet does not 
ſtand horizontal, Fig. 96. 

An horizontal Leaf (borizontaje) is one which ſtands 
perfectly at right Angles with the Stalk, Fig. 979. 

A reflexed Leaf (reclinatum) is one whoſe Summit is 
lower than the Baſe, Fig. 98. 

A revolved Leaf (revolutum) is one whoſe upper Part 
is rolled downward, Fig. 99. 

A dependent Leaf (dependens) is one whoſe Summits 
point to the Earth. 2 

A rooting Leaf (radicans) is one which puts out Roots, 

A floating Leaf (natans) is one which floats on the Sur- 
ater, as the Water Lily, &c. | 

Demerſum, is uſed to expreſs a Leaf ſunk below the 
Surface of the Water. 

Having explained the ſeveral Forms of Leaves, by 
which Botaniſts diſtinguiſh them, and alſo their Poſition, 


both in Regard to the other Parts of the Tree, or Plant, 


and that of the Farth, we ſhall next proceed to their 
Structure and Uſes, for theſe were not deſigned by the 
wiſe Creator, only for Ornament, but they are of more 
important Uſe in Vegetation, and are as variouſly con- 


ſtructed in their ſeveral Parts, as their ſeveral Uſes for 


which they are deſigned. | 

Some Plants have very thick fleſhy Leaves, whoſe 
pulpy Subſtance is always moiſt ; theſe are ſuch Plants 
as naturally grow upon dry barren rocky Places, and for 
the moſt Part are Natives of warm Countries ; and as 
theſe perſpire very little in Compariſon of moſt other 
Plants, they are adapted to grow in ſuch Places where 
they can receive very little Nouriſhment from the Earth. 
Moſt of the Leaves of theſe Plants have a thin compact 
Skin over their Surface, with very ſmall minute Pores, 
whereby the deſcending Moiſture is thrown off, which, 
if admitted into the Subſtance of the Leaves, or Stalks, 
would in a very ſhort Time cauſe a Mortification, and 
deſtroy the Plant. 

The Leaves of all thoſe Trees and Shrubs which 


continue their Verdure all the Year, have alſo a thin 


compact Skin, or Cover, over their Surfaces, as is ca- 
fily diſcovered by macerating them in Water, in order 
to ſeparate the Parenchyma from the Veſſels of the 


| Leaves, which cannot be effected in any of theſe Ever- 
* greens, until the thin Parchment-like Cover is taken off; 


theſe Trees and Shrubs are found, by Experiment, to 
imbibe and perſpire but little in the ſame Space of Time, 


when compared with the deciduous Trees and Shrubs; 


and it is principally owing to this cloſe Covering, as alſo 
to the ſmall pecan of Moiſture contained in their 
Veſſels, that they retain their Verdure, and continue 
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through the Winter on the Trees. The nutritive Juices 
of theſe Plants always abound more or lefs with an oily 
or terebinthinous Quality, which ſecures them from the 
Injury of Froſt, fo that many of theſe evergreen Trees 
are adapted to grow in the coldeſt Parts of the habitable 
World. | 

In all the Leaves of Trees and Plants which I have 
examined, there are two Orders of Veins or Nerves, 
one belonging to each Surface, and I have generally ob- 
ſerved, that the lower Lamina on the under Side of the 
Leaf, had the Ramifications larger, and were capable 
of admitting a Liquid to paſs through them, which thoſe 
of the upper Surface would not; theſe two Orders of 
Veins are inoſculated at ſeveral places, but not ſo cloſely 
connected, but that they may be eaſily ſeparated, after 
they have been macerated in Water a proper Time, for 
ſome Leaves require a much longer Time than others, 
to render the Parenchyma ſoft enough to ſeparate eaſily 
from the Veins without tearing them. 

Theſe two Lamine, or Orders of Veins, are ſuppoſed 
to be deſtined for different Purpoſes ; the upper Lamina 
is thought to be Air Veſſels, or Trachez, through 
which the perſpiring Matter is protruded, and by which 
the Air is inſpired ; that theſe are Pores through which 
that Subſtance paſſes, which is thrown out of the Plants, 


is pretty evident, for the clammy Subſtance which is 


* 


commonly called Honey Dew, is always found ſticking 
to the upper Surface of Leaves, from whence many 
have ſuppoſed that this Subſtance fell from above, and 
lodged upon the Leaves in the Night. This is the Man- 
na which is collected from Aſh Trees in Calabria, and 
from the Albagi in Perſia, & c. and is no other than the 
e or a Subſtance ſeparated from that, 
which iſſues from the Pores of the Leaves, and is con- 
creted on the Surface of the Leaves by the cold Air; 
but whenever this is found in Quantity upon the Leaves, 
it is a ſure Sign of a diſeaſed Plant. 

The lower Lamina of Veins are ſuppoſed to be de- 
ſtined for another Purpoſe, which is that of receiving, 


preparing, and conveying 4he Moiſture imbibed from 


the riſing Vapours of the Earth, by which 'Trees and 
Plants are greatly nouriſhed ; and for this Uſe we ſee 
how differently the two Surfaces are formed, the upper 
one is commonly ſmooth and lucid, and the under is 
frequently covered with Hairs, or a ſoft Down, the bet- 
ter to ſtop and detain the riſing Vapours, and tranſmit 
them to the inner Veſſels; and where the Structure of 
the Leaves are different, it is found by Experience, that 
their Functions alter; for thoſe Leaves, whoſe upper 
Surfaces are garniſhed with Down, or Hairs, are found 
to be the Receivers and Conveyers of the Moiſture, and 
not the under ones, as in the other Plants. 

If the Surfaces of theſe Leaves are altered, by rever- 
ſing the Branches on which they grow, the Plants are 


ſtopped in their Growth, until the Foot Stalks are turned, 


and the Leaves recover their former Poſition, This 
ſhews how neceſſary it is to ſupport all thoſe weak Shoots 
of Plants, which are naturally diſpoſed for upright 


Growth, and that either twine about the neighbouring 


Trees for Support, or that put out Claſpers, by which 
they take hold of whatever Trees, or Plants grow near 


them, and are thereby ſupported ; and, on the contra- 


ry, how abſurd is that Practice of tying up the _ 
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of thoſe Plants which are naturally diſpoſed to trail upon 
the Ground, for, in both theſe Caſes, Nature is re- 
verſed, and conſequently the Growth of both Sorts of 
Plants is greatly retarded. 

This is one of the great Functions for which the 
Leaves of Trees and Plants are deſigned ; but, beſides 
this, there are others of equal Importance to the well 
being of Plants and Fruits; the firſt is that of the Foot 
Stalks of Leaves - nouriſhing and preparing the Buds 
of the future Shoots, which are always formed at the 
Baſe of theſe Foot Stalks, and during the Continuance 
of the Leaves in perfet Health, theſe Buds increaſe in 
their Magnitude, and, in the deciduous Trees, are 
brought to Maturity before the Foot Stalks ſeparate 
from the Buds in Autumn, but if by Accident the Leaves 
are blighted, or if the entire Surface of the Leaves are 
cut off, and the Foot Stalks are left remaining, yet the 
Buds will decay for Want ef that proper Noutiſhment 
which is conveyed to them from the Leaves, ſo that 
whenever Trees are diveſted of their Leaves, or thoſe 
Leaves are cut, or otherwiſe impaired, though it may 
in either Caſe happen when the Buds may be nearly 
formed; yet if it is before the Foot Stalks ſeparate na- 
turally from the Branches, the future Shoots will be 
weakened in Proportion to the Time when this is done; 
therefore as from all the Experiments which have been 
made in Order to know how ſerviceable the Leaves of 
Trees and Plants are to their well being, it has been 
found, that where the Plants have been diveſted of their 
Leaves, or their Leaves have been eaten, or cut, during 
their Growth, the Plants have been remarkably weak- 
ened thereby. This ſhould teach us not to pull, or cut 
off the Leaves of Trees, or Plants, on any Account, 
while they retain their Verdure, and are in Health. As 
alſo how . abſurd that common Practice is, of feeding 
down Wheat in the Winter and Spring with Sheep ; for 
by ſo doing, the Stalks are rendered very weak, and the 
Ears are in Proportion ſhorter, nor are the Grains of 
Corn ſo plump and well nouriſhed, as that which is not 
fed down upon the ſame Ground; this is a Fact which I 
can aſſert from many Years Experience, for when Corn, 
or Graſs, is fed down cloſe to the Root, the ſucceeding 
Blades will be much finer than if the firſt Leaves had 
been left remaining, which is evident from all Sheep 
Paſtures, where the Graſs is much finer and ſhorter than 
in other Places, as alſo upon Lawns and Bowling-greens, 
where the Graſs is often mowed, the Blades will be 
rendered finer in Proportion to the Frequency of mow- 
ing it, yet the Species of Graſs is the fame with that on 
the richeſt Paſtures, fo that although this may be a de- 
ſirable Thing for Lawns, &c: in Gardens, yet where 
Regard is had to the Produce, this ſhould be avoided. 

Beſides theſe, theſe are other Uſes for which Leaves 
are deſigned, one of which is that of ſhading the Buds 
for the future Shoots from the Sun, which would ex: 
hale and dry up all their Moiſture, as alſo the ſhading of 
the young Fruit, which is abſolutely neceſſary during the 
Time of their Growth ; for I have ſuſpended the Leaves 
of Trees which were growing againſt Walls, fo as to ex- 
poſe the Fruit to the Sun, and not taken any of them 
off the Branches, yet I have always found thoſe Fruits 
ſo expoſed, have been greatly ſtinted in their Growth, 
and have never arrived to near the Size of others above 
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and below them on the ſame Branches, nor were they 
ſo well taſted, or replete with Juice. 

In making of this Experiment, I was as careful as poſ- 
ſible not to reverſe the Surfaces of the Leaves, having 
been thoroughly convinced, from many repeated Expe- 
riments, how prejudicial that is to all Plants, but not- 
withſtanding this Precaution, the Event was as before 
mentioned. 

Another principal Uſe of the Leaves is to throw off 
by Tranſpiration, what is unneceſſary for the Growth 
of the Plants, anſwering to the Diſcharge made by Sweat 
in Animal Bodies; and as Plants receive and tranſpire 
much more, in equal Time, than large Animals, fo it 
appears how neceſſary the Leaves are to preſerve the 
Plants in perfect Health, for it has been found by the 
moſt hay + Calculations, made from repeated Experi- 
ments, that a Plant of the Sun Flower receives and per- 
ſpires, in twenty-four Hours ſeventeen Times more 
than a Man. : 

As Naturaliſts have generally aſcribed a four-fold Uſe 
to Leaves, I ſhall beg Leave to mention them here, and 
then ſhall give an Account of the moſt accurate Experi- 
ments which have been made to aſcertain the Truth of 
their Hypotheſes. | 

1. Chiefly, that they do in the Spring Time receive 
the crude Humours into themſelves, divide them very 
minutely, and move them ſtrongly in the Utricles, and 
perhaps draw in from the Air what is neceſſary, though 
unknown to us, and carry back great Plenty of elabo- 
rated Juice to the Plant. 

2. That there may be a Tranſpiration of what is un- 
profitable, anſwefing to the Diſcharge made by Sweat; 
for ſometimes thoſe excretory Veſſels of the Leaves are 
fo over-charged by the great Plenty of diſtending Hu- 
mour | Juice, | that they burſt in the Middle, and let go 
the more ſubtile Parts; nor is it ſeldom, that, in a hot 
Seaſon, great Plenty of Juices are this Way diſcharged 
and imbibed. Thus Manna is found to exude (ſweat 
forth) from the Leaves of certain Trees, if a cold Night 
ſhould follow a hot Day ; and the ſame Thing frequently 
happens in divers other Plants and Trees, as we learh 
from the Bees flying to the Lime Tree, that they 
gather that gumous Subſtance from their Leaves, and it 
is from the Surfaces of the Leaves, as well as from the 


Flowers, thoſe Animals collect their Honey; but if the 


Heat ſhould be leſs, all the ſuperfluous Humovrs, -ex- 
cept thoſe which, perhaps, ate tranſmitted by infenſible - 
Tranſpiration through the arterial Veſſels, exhaling na- 
turally, are ſeen to retufn into the Trunk. ; 

3. That the bibulous Veſſels, dried by the diurnal 
Heat, and for this Reaſon to be compared to Veins, may 
imbibe, in the Night Time+efpecially, - thoſe watry 
Parts, which, among others; lie hid in the Air under 
the Form of a very thin Dew, and ſo make Amends 
for the Loſs made by the Arteries, by the new Moiſture 

4. Laſtly, the Leaf ſerves chiefly for this Parpoſe, 
that it may keep and nouriſh the Eye, or Gem, until 
the Gem, by Degrees growing out to a greater Bulk, 
preſſes together the Velſeks of the Foot Stalk, from 
whence the Humour is by little and little topped in the 
Leaf, till it cannot any more return to the Foot Stalk 
which, by the ceafing of 4 Afflux and Reflux of the 
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nutritious 
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nutritious Juice, grows putrid, whence a Conſumption 
being cauſed, the Leaf dies, and falls off, which is the 
chiet Cauſe of the falling of the Leaves in Autumn. 

The Rev. Dr. Hales, in his excellent Treatiſe of Ve- 
getable Staticks, ſpeaking of the Perſpiration of Plants, 
gives an Account ot the following Experiments, via. 

That in July or Auguſt he cut off ſeveral Branches of 
Apple Trees, Cherry Trees, Pear Trees, and Apricot 
Trees, two of a Sort; they were of. ſeveral Sizes, from 
three to ſix Feet long, with proportional lateral Branches, 
and the tranſverſe Cut of the largeſt Part of the Stems 
-was about an Inch Diameter. 

That he ſtripped off the Leaves of one Bough of each 
Sort, and then ſet their Stems in ſeveral Glaſſes, pour- 
ing in known Quantities of Water. 

The Boughs with Leaves on thera imbibed ſome fif- 
teen Ounces, ſome, twenty, twenty-fave, or thirty, in 
twelve Hours Day, mote or leſs, in Proportion to the 
Quantity of Leaves they had, and when he weighed 
them at Night, they were lighter than in the Morning. 

While thoſe without Leaves imbibed but one Ounce, 
and were heavier in the Evening than in the Morning, 
they having perſpired little! , | 

The Quantity imbibed by thoſe with Leaves decreaſed 
very much every Day, the Sap Veſſels being probably 
ſhrunk. at - the tranſverſe Cut, and too much ſaturate 
with Water to let any more paſs, ſo that uſually in four 
or five Days the Leaves faded and withered much. 

_ He adds, that he repeated the ſame Experiments with 
Elm Branches, Oak, Oſier, Willow, Sallow, Aſpen, 
Currant,' Gooſeberry, and Filbert Branches, but none 
of theſe imbibed ſo much as the foregoing, and ſeveral 
Sorts of Ever-greens very much leis. -. 

He adds alſo another — 2 That on the 15th 
of Auguft, he cut off a large 1 with two Inches 
Stem, and its twelve adjoining Leaves; that he ſet the 
Stem in a liitle Phial of Water,: Which imbibed and per- 
ſpired in three Days, one Third of an Ounce. 
And that at the ſame Time he cut off from the ſame 
Tree another bearing Twig of the ſame Length, with 
twelve Leaves, no Apple on it, which imbibed in the 
fame three Days near three Fourths of an Ounce, 

That about the ſame Time, he ſet in a Phial of Wa- 
ter a ſhort Stem af the ſame Tree, with two large Ap- 
ples on it, without - Leaves, and they imbibed near three 

dourths of an Ounce in two Days. 1 
So in this Experiment, the Apples. and Leaves imbibe 
four Fifths of an Ounce, the Leaves alone near three 
Fifths, but the two large Apples-imbibed and petſpired 
| but one third Part ſo mach as the twelve Leaves, then 
the one Apple irabibed the one ſixth Part of what was 

imbibed by the twelve Leaves; therefore. two Leaves 
imbibe and perſpire as much as. one Apple: whence 
their perſpirations ſeem to be proportionable to their 

Susfaces, the Surface of the Apple. being 7 

to the Sum of the upper and under Burſaces of the two 

Eeaves. . | 

Whence it is probable, that the Uſe of theſe. Leaves 

{which. are placed juſt. where the Fruit joins to the Tree) 

is to bring Nouriſhment to the Fruit. | 

And accordingly he obſerves, that the Leaves next 
adjoining to the Bloſloms.are in the Spring very much 
expanded, when, the other Leaves on barren Shoots are 
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but beginning to ſhoot, and that all Peach Leaves are 


very large betore the Bloſſom goes off. 

And that, in Apples and Pears, the Leaves are one 
Third, or half grown, before the Bloſſom opens, ſo pro- 
vident is Nature in making timely Proviſion for the nou- 
riſhing the yet Embryo F ruit, 

He alſo adds another Experiment : He ſtripped the 
Leaves of an Apple Tree Branch, and then fixed the 
great End of the Stem in the Gage, it raiſed the Mer- 
cury 2 + + Inches, but it ſoon fubided, for Want of 
the plentiful Perſpiration of the Leaves, ſo that the 
Air came in almoſt as faſt as the Branch imbibed 
Water. Te. 

And as a farther Proof of the Influence of the Leaves 
in raiſing the Sap, he alſo made the following Experi- 
ment. | * 

On the 6th of Auguſt, he cut off a large Ruſſet Pip- 
pin, with a Stalk 1 + & Inch long, and twelve adjoin- 
grows growing to it. 

e cemented the Stalk faſt in the upper End of a 

Tube, which Tube was ſix Inches long, and one Fourth 
Diameter ; as the Stalk imbibed the Water, it raiſed 
the Mercury four Inches high. 
That be — another Apple of the ſame Size in the 
ſame Manner, but firſt pulled off the Leaves, and it 
raiſed the Mercury but one Inch; that in the ſame 
Manner he fixed a like bearing Twig, with twelve 
Leaves on it, but no Apple, and it raiſed the Mercury 
three Inches. | 1 

He then took a like bearing Twig, without either 
Leaves or Apple, and it raiſed the Mercury one Fourth 
of an Inch. \ | 

So a/I'wig, with an Apple and Leaves, raiſed the 
Mercury four Inches; one with Leaves, only three 
aches one with an Apple without Leaves, only one 
b Cu. 


A. Quince,. which had two Leaves juſt at the Twig's 


Inſertion, raiſed the Mercury 2 + + Inches, and held 
it up a conſiderable Time, _, | 

A Sprig of Mint, fixed in the ſame Manner, raiſed- 
the Mercury 3 1 Inches, = to 4 Feet 5 Inches Height 
of Water. | FF 
Theſe, and many more Experiments of. the Rev. Dr. 
Hales, that curious Enquirer. into the Cauſes, State, and 
Progreſs of Vegetation, evidently. ſhew the great Per- 
ſpiration of the Leaves of Plants, and their great Uſe in 
raiſing the Sap, and other Functions of vegetable Na- 
ture; to whoſe excellent Treatiſe before- mentioned I 
refer. the curious Enquirer. 

I ſhall add, That Nature has directed us as to the 


true Diſtance we onght to train the Branches of Trees 


againſt Walls or Eſpaliers, which ſhould always be in 
Proportion io the Size of their Leaves, for. if we regard 
her Progreſs in the great Varieties of Trees, which are 
within our Obſervation, we. ſhall. always find their 
Branches grow diſtant from each other in Proportion to 
the Breadth of their Leaves; and it was upon this Ac- 
count that the Romans ſo much admired the Platanus, 
becauſe the Leaves, being large, afforded them a kindly 
Shade in Summer, but in Winter, when they are deſti- 
tute of Leaves, their Branches growing at a great Dil- 
tance, eaſily. admitted the Beams of the Sun. 
- I ſhall next beg Leave ta mention. a few, out of the 
many 
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many Fxperiments which have been made by Mon, 
Bonnet, of Geneva, to prove that moſt Leaves imbibe 
the Moiſture of the Air on their under Surface, and not 
from their upper; they are as follow. 

He gathered the Leaves of fixteen Sorts of herba- 
ceous Plants when fully grown, of each he put feverat 
Leaves upon the Surface of Water in Glafs Vaſes, fome 
were poſited with their upper Surface, and others with 
their under Surface upon the Water; theſe were adjuſ- 
ed exactly to the Surface of the Water, with great Care 
not to let any Moiſture reach their oppoſite Surfaces, 
and the ſame Care was taken to prevent their Foot Stalks 
from receiving any Moiſture. The Glaſſes in which 
theſe Leaves were thus placed, were kept in a Cloſet, 
where the Air was very temperate ; and as the Water 
in the Glaſſes evaporated, there was from Time to 
Time a Supply of treſh, which was added with a Sy- 
ringe, ſo that the Leaves were not diſturbed. The 
Leaves were taken from the following Plants ; the Plan- 
tain, the Mullein, the Wake Robin, the great Mallow, 
the Nettle, the Marvel of Peru, the Kidney Bean, the 
Sun Flower, the Cabbage, the Balm, the Cockſcomb, 
the purple leaved Amaranth, Spinach, and the ſmaller 
Mallow. | 

Six of theſe- Sorts he found continued green a long 
Time, and theſe were with different Surfaces updn the 


Water, they were of the following Sorts, the Wake 


Robin, the Kidney Bean, the Sun Flower, the Cabbage, 
the Spinach, and fmall Mallow ; among the others the 
following Sorts were found to draw the Moiſture better 
with their upper Surface than their under, the Plantain, 
the Mullein, the great Mallow, the Nettle, the Cockſ- 
comb, and the purple Amaranth. | 

The Leaves of the Nettle whoſe under Surface was 
upon the Water, were decayed in three Weeks, where- 
as thoſe whoſe upper Surface was next the Water con- 
tinued two Months. 

The Leaves of Mullein, whoſe under Surface was 
next the Water, did not continue freſh more than five 
or ſix Days, but thoſe whoſe upper Surface was next 
the Water laſted five Weeks. | 

The Leaves of the purple Amaranth, whoſe upper 
Surface was next the Water, continued freſh three 
Months, whereas thoſe whoſe under Surface was next 
the Water were decayed in a Week. 

The Leaves of the Marvel of Peru and the Balm, 
appeared to have the Advrntage, whoſe under Surfaces 
were next the Water. | 

The Leaves of Wake Robin and of the Cockſcomb, 
whoſe Foot Stalks only were put into the Water, con- 
tinued freſh a longer Time, than thoſe which were 
placed with either Surface next the Water. 

The Leaves of the Great Mallow, the Nettle, the 
Sun Flower, the Marvel of Peru, and Spinach, whoſe 
Foot Stalks were plunged in the Water, continued freſh 
a ſhorter Time, than thoſe which had either of their 
Surfaces next the Water. 

The Leaves of the Mullein. of Plantain, and Ama- 
ranth, which received the Water at their Foot Stalk, 
continued freſh much longer than thoſe, whoſe under 
Surface was next the Water. 

It is not difficult to explain the Reaſon of this Fact, 

5 Veſſels in the Foot Stalk, are 
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much larger than thoſe of either Surface, ſo that the 
Moiſture inſinuates in greater Quantities and with more 
Eaſe, the firſt than by the ſecond Way. 25 
After this the ſame Gentleman made Experiments 
on the Leaves of fixteen Sorts of Trees and Shrubs of 
the following Sorts, the Lilac, the Pear Tree, the Vine, 
the Aſpen, the Laurel, the Cherry Tree, the Plum 
Tree, the Horſe Cheſtnut, the White Mulberry, the 
Lime Tree, the Poplar, the Apricot, the Walnut, the 
Filbert, the Oak, and the Creeper. , 
Among theſe Species, he found that the Lilac and 
the Aſpen imbibed the Moiſture on their upper Surface, 
equally with the under Surface ; but in all the other 
Sorts, the under Surface imbibed it in much greater 
Quantities than the oppoſite. The Difference was very 
remarkable in the Leaves of the White are for 
thoſe whoſe upper Surface was laid upon the Water, 
faded in ſive Days, whereas the other whoſe under Sur- 
face was next the Water, preſerved their Verdure near 
fix Months. ; 
The Vine, the Poplar, and Walnut Tree, are very 
remarkable Inſtances, how little diſpoſed the upper Sur- 
taces of the Leaves of ligneous Plants are to imbibe the 
Moiſture; for thofe of theſe three Sorts, whoſe upper 
Surfaces were applied to the Water, decayed almoit as 
ſoon as thoſe which had no Nouriſhment. | 
In all the Experiments made by this curious Gentle- 
man upon the various Leaves of Trees and Herbs, it is 
remarkable, that all thoſe Leaves which imbibed- the 


Moiſture by their upper Surface, were ſuch as had that 


Surface covered either with Hairs or Down ; and on 
the contrary, where the under Surface was garniſhed 
with either Hairs or Down, the Moifture was imbibed 
by that Surface. He likewiſe mentions many Experi- 
ments made by himſelf, and alſo by Monſ. du Hamel de 
Monceau, of the Royal Academy of Sciences 'at Parir, 
in rubbing the Leaves over with Varniſh, Oil, Wax, 
and Honey, to fee the Effect of theſe upon various 
Leaves, ſome of which were rubbed over on both Sur- 
faces, others only upon one; ſome only a Part of the 
Surface, others the Fdges of the Leaves were rubbed 
over, and in ſome only the Foot Stalks of the Leaves 
were rubbed with theſe. They likewiſe anointed the 
Trunks of ſome Trees and Shrubs, and left the Leaves 
and Branches in their natural State. | i 

The Reſult of theſe Experiments was, that wher 
the Leaves were anointed on both Surfaces with Varniſh, 
they decayed preſently ; and where they were anginted 
with the other Things, in Proportion as wore for 
molt penetrating, ſo the Leaves continued 'a ſhorter 
Time than the others; and where one Surface only wits 
anointed, they continued much longer than thoſe which 
were led on both ; and where the Pedicte only 4s 
anointed they continued till longer; but the anointing 
of the Frunks, made nd ſenſib 
ing in very hot Weather ; when they both imagine, 
that the anointing them was of Service, by binder- 
ing the too great Tranſpiration which might weakeh 
the Trees; for they obſerved, that thoſe Trees 
which were varniſhed, ſuffered lefs from the violent 
— than the Trees which were left in their aatural 

te. « . The bat * 6s > 


Alteration, except- | 
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Monſ. Bonnet alſo obſerved, that on thoſe Leaves 


which were varniſhed, the tender Parts of the Leaves 
were deſtroyed by it, and the tough Fibres only were 
left remaining. : 

As it would ſwell this Work much beyond its intend- 
ed Bulk, were I to mention more of theſe curious Ex- 
periments, I ſhall refer the Curious to his Book, 
where they will find a great Number of the moſt 
accurate and well conducted Experiments related, to 
aſcertain the Uſes of the Leaves of Plants in Vegeta- 
tion. | 

The before-mentioned Rev. Dr. Hales, in his Trea- 
tiſe of Vegetation, ſays, It is plain from many Experi- 
ments and Obſervations he had before-mentioned, that 
Leaves are very ſerviceable in this Work of Vegetation, 
by being inſtrumental in bringing Nouriſhment from 
the lower Parts, within the Reach of the, Attraction of 
the growing Fruit, which, like young Animals, is 
furniſhed with proper Inſtruments to fuck it thence ; 
but the Leaves ſeem alſo deſigned for many other noble 
and important Services, for Nature admirably, adapts 
her Inſtruments, ſo as to be at the ſame Time ſervice- 
able to many good Purpoſes. 
hs the Leaves, in which\are the many excretory 

Ducts in Vegetables, ſeparate carry off the redun- 
dant watery Fluid, which, being long detained, 
would turn rancid, and prejudicial to the Plant, leaving 
the more nutritive Parts to coaleſce; Part of which 
Nouriſhment, we have good Reaſon to think, is con- 
veyed into Vegetables through the Leaves, which 
"4 imbibe the Dew which contain Salt, Sulphur, 

EW 

For the Air is full of acid and ſulphurepus Particles, 
which, when they abound much, do, by the AQion 
and Reaction between them and the, elaſtick Air, cauſe 
that ſultry Heat which uſually ends, in Lightning and 
Thunder; and theſe new Combinations of Air, Sul- 
phur, and acid Spirit, which are conſtantly forming in 
the Air, are doubtleſs, very. ſerviceable in promoting 
the Work of Vegetation ; when, being imbibed by the 
Leaves, they may not improbably be the Materials out 
of which the more fubtile and refined Principles of Ve- 

tables are formed ; for ſo fine a Fluid as the Air 

ms to be a more proper Medium, wherein to pre- 
pare and combine the more exalted Principles of Vege- 
tables, than the groſſer watery Fluid of the Sap: And 
for the ſame Real: 
and active Principles of Animals are alſo prepared in 
the Air, and thence conveyed through the Lungs into 


the Blood; and that there is Plenty of theſe ſulphureo- 


gereal Particles in the Leaves, is evident from the ful- 
| pion Exudations that are found in the Edges of 
Leaves, of which Bees are obſerved to make their 
waxen Cells, as well as of the Duſt of Flowers. And 
that Wax abounds with Sulpbur, is plain from, its burn- 
ing freely, Sc. . | 
We may therefore reaſonably conclude, that one 
Uſe of Leaves is what has been long ſuſpeched by 
many, viz, to perform, in. ſome Meaſure, the ſame 
Office for the Support of the vegetable Life, as the 
Lungs of Animals do for the Support of animal Life ; 
lants, very probably, drawing through their Leaves 
me Part of their Nouriſhment from the Air. 


on it is likely, that the moſt refined 
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LEDUM. Raii Syn. 1—142. Lin. Gen. Pl. 484. 


Marſh Ciſtus, or wild Roſemary. 
N. — Charafers are, 

ower bas a {mail Empalement of 1 Leaf, indent- 
ed in 5 Parts, It hath 5 — Flava — 
and 10 ſlender Stamina the Length of the Petals, which 
ſpread open, terminated by oblong Summits, and a roundiſh 
Germen ſupporting a flender Style, crowned by an obtuſe 
Stigma. The Germen becomes a roundiſb Capſule with 5 
Cells, opening al the Baſe in 5 Parts, and filled with mall 
narrow, acute painted Serds. x 

We have but one Species of this Genus, viz. 

Lepum folits linearibus ſubtus hirſutit, floribus corym- 
bofis. Flor. Suec. 341. Ledum with very narrow Leaves, 
hairy on their under Side, and Flowers growing in a 
Corymbus. Roſmarinum ſylveſire minus noftras. Park, 
Hifi. 76. Our ſmall wild Roſemary. 

This Plant grows naturally upon Moſſes and Bogs in 
many Parts of Yorkſhire, Cbeſbire, and Lancaſhire 
where it riſes with a ſlender ſhrubby Stalk about 2 Feet 
high, dividing into many lender Branches, garniſhed 
with narrow Leaves not much unlike thoſe of Heath. 
The Flowers are produced in ſmall Cluſters at the End 
of tte Branches, which are ſhaped like thoſe of the 
Strawberry Tree, but ſpread open wider at the Top. 
Theſe are of a reddiſh Colour and appear in May, and 
in the natural Places of their Growth, are ſucceeded by 
Seed Veſlels filled with imall Seeds, which ripen in 
Autumn. | | 

It is with great Difficulty this Plant is kept in a Gar- 
den, for as it naturally grows on Bogs, unleſs the Plants 
have ſome ſuch Soil and a ſhady Situation, they will not 
thrive. The Plants muſt be procured from the Places of 


their Growth, and taken up with good Roots, otherwiſe 


they will not live. They cannot be propagated im Gar- 
dens, but in the Moſles their Roots ſpread — propagate 
pretty freely. | 

LEEKS. See Porrum. | 

.LEGUMES, or LEGUMENS, are a Species of 
Plants which are called Pulſe, ſuch as Peas, Beans, c. 
and are ſo called, becauſe they may be gathered by the 
Hand without cutting. Mr. Ray reckons all thoſe Plants 
which have a papilionaceous Flower, among the Le- 
gumes ; but the French comprehend molt Sorts of el- 
culent Plants, under this Title of Legumes. 

LEGUMINOUS, of or belonging to Pulte. - 

LEMON TREE. See Limon. 

LENS. See Ervum. | | 

LENS PALUSTRIS, Duck Meat. This is a very 
common Plant, growing on ſtanding Waters in molt 
Parts of England; where, if it is not diſturbed, it wii! 
ſoon cover the whole Surface. 

8 See Piſtacia. * 

Lin. Gen. Pl. 381. Leentopetalcn. 
Tourn. Cor. 49. Tab. 484. Lion's Leaf „ * 
The Characiers are, of 3 n ; 

The Empalement of the Flower, is made up of 6 very 
narrow Leaves, which are alternately ſmaller and drip 
off. . The Flower bas 6 oval acute Petals, twice the Lengtb 
of the Empalement, and 6 Nedaria fixed by ſmall Fas: 

talks to the Baſe 5 the Petals. It bas 6 ſhort ſlender Sta- 
mina, terminated by ercci Summits, In the Center is pla- 
ce an. ablang oval Ger men, ſupporting a ſbort taper — 

inſerted 


/ 
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inſerted obliquely to the Germen, trawned by a ſimple 
Stigma. The Germen becomes a globular ſwollen Berry 
a little ſucculent, with 1 Cell, inclofing 2 or 3 globular 
Seeds, 

The Species are, 

1, LãOoN TIE foliis pinnatit, petialo communi ſimplici. 
Hort. Cliff. 122. Lion's Leaf, with winged Leaves hav- 
ing 1 common ſingle Foot Stalk. Leontopetalon foliis cof- 
' te ſimplici e Tourn. Cer. 49. Lion's Leaf 

with a ſingle Foot Stalk to the Leaves. 

2. LEONTICE folits decompoſitis, petiols communi fri- 
fide. Hort. Cliff. 122. Lion's Leaf with decompound- 
ed Leaves, and a common trifid Foot Stalk. Leon- 
topetalon foliis coſtæ ramoſæ innaſcentibus. Tourn. Cor. 
49. Lion's Leaf, with a branching Foot Stalk to the 
Leaves. 

Theſe Plants both grow naturally in the Iſlands of 
the Archipelago, and alſo in the Corn Fields about Mep- 
po, where they flower ſoon after Chriſtmas. They have 
large tuberous Roots, about the Size of thoſe of Cy- 
clamen, covered with a dark brown Bark ; the Leaves 
ariſe upon ſlender Foot Stalks immediately from their 
Roots, which grow about 6 Inches high ; that of the 
firſt Sort is ſingle, having many ſmall Folioli ranged a- 
long the Mid-rib, but the Foot Stalks of the ſecond 
Sart are branched into 3 ſmaller; upon each ot theſe are 
ranged ſeveral Folioli or ſmall Leaves, in the ſame 


Form as the winged Leaves. The Flowers fit upon 


naked Foot Stalks, thoſe of the firſt Sort ſuſtain many 
yellow Flowers, but the Flowers of the ſecond are 
ſmaller and of a paler Colour. Theſe in their native 
Country appear foon after Chriſtmas, but in England 
they do not flower till the Beginning of Abril, and are 
never ſucceeded by Seeds here. | | 

Both cheſe Plants are propagated by Seeds, which 
require to be ſown ſoon after they are ripe, otherwite 
they ſeldom ſucceed ; but as they are brought from dil- 
tant Countries, they ſhould be preſerved in Sand to 
be ſent to Erglang, | received a few of theſe Seeds from 
the Duke D' Ayen, which were ſent him trom Ap 
put up in Sand, and theſe came up better than any et 
thoſe which came over dry; tor of ſevetal Parcels of 
theſe Seeds which I have ſowm of both Kinds the 3 lait 
Years, I have not had more than 2 Plants riſe. _ 
The Plants are very difficult to preſerve in England, 
for the Roots will not thrive in Pots; and when they 
are plan ted in the full Ground, the Froſt trequemily 
deſttoys them in Winter, eſpecially while: the Roots 
are young. Of late Years the Winters have proved 
ſo very unfavourable, as to kill all the young Roots 
which J had raiſed in the Chelſea Garden; but before 
the ſevere Winter in 1740, | had ſome of the Roots 
which were planted in a South-weſt Border, that flow- 
ered ſeveral Years, and without any Shelter ſurvived 
the Winters; but although I covered many of thoſe 
Roots which I had lately raiſed, yet I'could not preferve 
them. | e 


The Leaves of theſe Plants decay about Midſummer, 


and the Roots remain in an unactive State till the fol- 
lowing Spring, at which Time the Flowers and Leaves 


come up nearly at the ſame Lime. 
When the are procured from Abroad, the beſt 


Way is to ſow them as ſoon as they arrive, aad cover 
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them with Glaſſes in the Winter to prote& them from 
Froſt ; and in the Spring, when the Plants begin to ap- 
pear, they muſt have the free Air admitted to then at 
all Times when the Weather is mild, otherwiſe they 
are very ſubje& to draw up tall with weak Stems, and 
their Roots do not increaſe in their Bulk. If the Plants 
are not too cloſe, it will be beſt to let them remain in 
the Place unremoved till the ſecond Year ; but where 
they are too cloſe, Part of the Roots may be taken up 
in October, and tranfplanted cloſe to a warm Wall, de- 
ing very careful not to diſturb the Roots which are left 
ſtanding; and in Navember, before the hard Froſt fets 
in, it will be a good Wav to lay ſome old Tanners Bark 
over the Surface. of the Ground, 3 or 4 Inches thick, 
to prevent the Froſt from penetrating to the Roots; 
but this ſhould be moſt of it taken off in Arch be- 
fore the Roots begin to puſh out their Leaves; and 
if this is removed in Part foon after the hard Froſt 
is over in February, and another Part three Weeks 
or a Month after, it will be better than taking it all 
off at the ſame Time ; and if a thin Covering of the 
Tan is left at the laſt over the Surface of the Ground, 
n wilt prevent the drying Winds of the Spring from 
drying the Ground, which will be of great Service to 
the Roots. "Theſe Roots ſhould have a dry looſe Soil, 
and mutt be ſeldom removed, but when that is done, 
October is the beſt Time, for then the Roots are in- 
active. 

LEONTODON. Lin. Gen. Pl. 87. Dens beni, 
TR Ixft. R. H. 468. Dandehon; in French, Den 

Lion. 
+ There are four or five Species of this Genus, which 
grow naturally in the Fields, ſo are not cultivated in 
Gardens; but fome People in the Spring gather the 
Roots ont of the Fields, and blanch them in-theis Gar- 
dens for a Sallad Herb; however, as they are not cul- 
tivated, I. ſhall forbear ſaying any Thing more of them, 
than that they are very bad Weeds both in Gardens and 
Fields, fo ſhould be rooted out before their Seeds are 
ripe, otherwiſe they will ſpread to a great Diſtance, as 
they have Down adhering-to them, by which: they are 
watted about by the Wind. | f 

LEONTOPODIUM. Se Plantago: £ 

LEONURUS. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 197. Tab, 97. 
Phlomis. Lin. Gen, N. 642. Lion's Tail. 

The Character, are, | 

{bt Flower bas a tubulous, 5 cornered, permanent Ba- 
nale mont of 1 Leaf; the Flowers have one Petal, and ar- 
of the Lip Kind ; the upper Lip is long, cylindrical, harry, 
and entire; the later Lip is Kees, reflexed, end cut into 
3 Parts. It bath 4 Stamina ſitnated under the letuer Lip, 
2 of 1which are ſborter than the other ; theſe are terminated 
by oblong compreſſed Summits, In the Bottom of the Tube 
are ſituated 4 Germine ſupparting a ſlender Style, ſituated 
with the Stamina, and cr by ' a bid acute Stigma. 
T be Germina became 4.oblong angular Seeds, fitting inthe 
Empolementi  ' 22 1 it 2 | 

The Specter are, | b: n 1047 

t. LEON VU RUS feliis lanceolatis, abtus ſerratis. Mort. 
Cliff. 312. Lion's Tail with Spear- na ped Leaves, which 
are bluntly ſawed. Lzonurus perennis Africanus, furriti- 
dis folio, flort Pbænicis majore. Breyn, Cent. 1. 777. Pe- 
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rennial African Lion's Tail with an Ironwort Leaf, and 
a larger ſcarlet Flower, bo 


2. LEONURUS foltis ovatic, calycibur : decagonit, ſep- 


tem dentatis, ingqualibus. Hort. Cliff, 312. Lion's 


Tail with oval Leaves, an Empalement having 10 Cor- 
ners and 7 unequal Indentures. Leonurus minor, Capitis 
Bone Spei, wwulgi, Boerb. Ind. alt. 180. Small Lion's 
Tail of the Cape of | Good Hoppe. 

The i ſt Sort is a Native of Etbiepia, but has been 
long cultivated in the Engliſh Gardens. This riſes with 
a:ſhrubby Stalk, - 7 or 8 Feet high, ſending out ſeveral 
Branches from the Side, which are four cornered ; 
theſe are garniſhed with obiong narrow Leaves, acutely 
indented on their Edges ; they are about 3 Inches long, 
and half an Inch broad, hairy on their upper Side, and 
veined. on their under, ſtanding by Pairs oppoſite. . The 
Flowers are produced in Whorls round the Branches, 
each of the Branches having 2 or 3 of theſe: Whorls 
toward their Ends, ſitting very cloſe to the Branches; 
they are of the Lip King, ſhaped ſomewhat like thoſe 
of the dead Nettle, but much longer and covered over 
with ſhort Hairs ; they are of a. golden ſcarlet Colour, 
fo make a; fine Appearance. The Flowers commonly 
appear in Oclaber and November, and ſometimes continue 
till the Middle of December, but are not ſucceeded by 
Seeds here. EEE | | 
There is a Variety of this Sort with r e 
Leaves, which is by ſome admired; but as this ſeldom 
produces ſo large Whorls of Flowers as the plain Sort, 
it is not generally eſteemed. , 

The 2d Sort is mentioned by ſeveral Authors as an 
annual Plant; they alſo ſuppoſe it to be a Native of 
America, and believe it was brought from Surinam to 
Holland ; but it is undoubtedly a Native of the Cape of 
Good Hope, from whence I have two or three Times 
received the Seeds; and the late Dr. Boerbaave aſſured 
me, that he had frequently received the Seeds from 
that Country, as alſo « Painting of the Plant, fo that 
he made no Doubt of the Plant growing naturally 

This riſes with a ſquare ſhrubby Stalk about 3 Feet 
high, ſending out ſeveral four cornered Branches, gar- 
niſhed with oval crenated Leaves, rough on their upper 
Side like the dead Nettle, but veined on the under, 
which is of a pale green; theſe are placed oppoſite by 


Pairs, as are alſo their Branches. The Flowers come 


out in Whorls round the Branches, in like Manner as 
the former, but are not ſo long nor ſo deep coloured; 
they appear at the ſame Seaſon with the firſt, and con- 
tinue as long in Beauty. | 

Both theſe Sorts are-propagated by Cuttings in Eu- 
rope, for they do not produce. any Seeds here. If the 
Cuttings are planted in Fu/y, after the Plants have been 
ſo long expoſed to the open Air as to harden the Shoots, 
they will take Root very freely. They fhould be plant- 
ed in a loamy Border to an Eaſt Aſpect, and if they are 
covered cloſely with a Bell or Hand Glaſs to exclude the 
Air, and ſhaded from the Sun, it wilt forward their 
putting ont Roots ; but when they begin to ſhoot, the 
Glaſſes ſhould be raiſed to admit the tree Air, to pre- 
vent their drawing up weak, and by Degrees they muſt 
be expoſed to the open Air. As:ſeon as they have taken 
good Root, they muſt be taken up, and each planted 
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in 8 ſeparate Pot filled with ſoft loamy Earth, and pla- 
ced in the Shade till they have taken new Root ; then 
they may be removed: to a ſheltered Situation, where 
they may remain till Ofober, when they muſt be re. 
moved into the Green-houſe, and afterward treated as 
the Myrtle, and other hardy Green-houſe Plants, ob- 
ſerving to water the firſt Sort plentifully. | 
*LEPIDIUM. Tourn. Infi. R. H. 215. Tab. 103. Lin, 
Gen, Pl. 518. Dittander, or Pepperwort. 
The Charadgers are, 74572 
ſbe Empalement of the Flower is compoſed of 4 oval 
concave Leaves, which fall off. The Flower bas 4 oval 
Petals placed in the Form of a Crefs, which are much lay. 
ger than the Empalement, and 6 Awl-ſhaped Stamina the 
Length of the Empalement, 2 of which are. ſborter than 
the other, terminated by ſingle Summits, In the Center is 
fituated a Heart-ſbaped Germen, ſupporting a'ſinghe Style, 
crowned by an obtuſe Stigma. The Germen turnt to a 
Spear-ſbaped Seed Veſſel with 2 Cells, divided by an inter. 
mediate Partition, containing oblong Seed . 
The Species ate, 
1. Leeipium folits evate- Ianceolatit integris ſerratir, 
Hort. Cliff. 330. Dittander with entire, oval, Spear- 


ſhaped Leaves, which are ſawed. Lepidium latifolium. 


C. B. P. 97. Broad leaved Dittander. 

2. Leyriprum foliis Janceolatis amplexicaulibus denta- 
tis. Hort. Cliff. 331. Dittander with Spear-ſhaped in- 
dented Leaves, which embrace the Stalks. Lepidium 
bumile, incanum, arvenſe. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 216. Low 
hoary Dittander of the Fields. 

3. Lario felis lineari-lanceolatis fubdentatis am- 
plexicaulibus radice reptatrice. Dittander with narrow 
Spear-ſhaped eaves a little indented, which embrace 
the Stalk, and a creeping Root. Lepidium bumile mini 
incanum, Alepicum. Tourn. Infl. 216. Low Dittander 
of Aleppo with leſs hoary Leaves. 

4. Leyivium floribus diandris tetrapetalis, foliis in- 
ferioribus lancealatis ſerratis, ſuperioribus lincaribus inte- 
gerrimis, Flor. Leyd. Prod. 334. Dittander with Flow- 
ers having 4 Petals and 2 Stamina, whoſe under 
Leaves are Spear-ſhaped and fawed, and the under 
one narrow and entire. Lepidium gramines folio froe 
Iberis. Tourn. Inſt. 216. Dittander with a Graſs Leaf, 
or Iberis, | 

5. Leeriprium foliis cault 
ris cordatis, amplexicaulibus integris. Hort. Cliff. 371. 
Dittander with the lower Leaves Wing-pointed; and 
thoſe on the Branches Heartſhaped; entire, and em- 
bracing the Stalks. Thlaſpi verum * 1. Zan. 
Hift. 193. The true Mithridate Muſtard of Dio- 


feorides. a 
6. LxrI DUN floribur ſubtriandris tetrapetalis, foliis 


linearibus pinnatis. Lin. Gen, Pl. 645. Dittander with 
Flowers having 4 Petals, and chiefly with 3 Sta- 
mina; and very harrow! winged Leaves. /beris bu- 
milior annua Virginiana, rameſiar. Mor. Hiſt. 2. p. 

11. Lower annual branching Sciatica Creſs ot 
Hirginia, " d:'yie 1 1 7 7 

7. Lerivium foliis tyratis criſpis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 644. 
Dittander with curled Lyre-ſhaped Leaves. Lebidium 
Orientale naſturtii criſpi folio. Tourn. Cor, 15. Eaſtern 
Dittander, with a like curled Creſs. 5 
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The iſt Sort grows naturally in moiſt Places in many 
Parts of England, ſo is ſeldom cultivated in Gardens 
It hath ſmall white creeping Roots, by which it multi- 
plies very faſt, ſo as to render it difficult to eradicate! 
the Plant, after it has grown long in any Place ; the 
lower Leaves are oval, Spear-ſhaped, about 3 Inches 
long, and one and a Half broad. toward the Baſe, ſawed 
on the Edges, and ſtanding on long Foot Stalks. The 
Stalks riſe 2 Feet high, they are ſmooth, and ſend out 
many Side Branches; the Leaves on the Stalks are lon- 
ger, narrower, and more acute pointed than the lower, 
and are not ſawed on their Edges. The Flowers grow 
in cloſe Bunches toward the Top of the Branches, 
coming out from the Side ; they are ſmall, and are 
compoſed of 4 ſmall white Petals. Theſe appear in 
une and July, and the Seeds ripen in the Autumn, 
he whole Plant has a hot biting Taſte like Pepper, 
and -the Leaves have been often uſed by the Country! 
People to give a Reliſh to their Viands inſtead of Pep- 
r ; from whence.it had the Appellation, of poor Man's 
epper. 
This Plant is eaſily propagated, for every Piece of 
the Root will grow and multiply where-ever-1t is plant- 
ed, ſo will become troubleſome to root out after grow- 
ing for ſome Time in a Garden. The Leaves of this 
Plant bruiſed and mixed with Hog's Lard, and applied 
as a Cataplaſm to the Hip, help the Sciatica ; and 
chewed in the Mouth, cauſe a great -Defluxion of 
Rheum, fo is ſaid. to help ſcrophulous Tumours in the: 
Throat. | 
The ad Sort grows naturally in Auſtria and Italy; this- 
hath a fleſhy fibrous Root, from which ariſe ſereral 
weak Stalks about a Foot and a- Half high, garniſhed 
with Spear-ſhaped Leaves, 3 Inches long and one and a» 
Half broad, deeply cut in upon the Edges; theſe are. 
ſmooth, a little hoary, and embrace the Stalks with 
their Baſe; the Flowers are ſmall; white, and grow in- 
lbofe Bunches at the End of the Branches. They flow- 
er from June till the Beginning. ob September, and- the. 
Seeds ripen in Autumn. 5 


This is a perennial Plant, which propagates very faſt: 


dy its Roots, and-1s ſeldom admitted into Gardens. 


The 3d Sort grows naturally about Alepfor, this hath 
creeping Roots, which extend to a great Diſtance on e- 
very Side, ſo will ſoon ſpread over a- large Piece of 
Ground. The Leaves of this are longer and narrower 
than thofe of the former, and are leſs hoary ; the Flow- 
ers grow in looſe Bunches at the End of the Branches, 
they are ſmall and white like thoſe. of the firſt. This 
is a hardy perennial Plant, which propagates by its 
creeping Roots in as great Plenty as either of the for · 


mer. 


The 4th Sort grows naturally in the South of France, 
Italy, and Sicily, but is preſet ved in ſome Engliſi Gar- 
dens for Variety. This hath a long fleſhy Root, which 
runs deep into the Ground, and · ſends out many oblong 
Leaves which are ſawed on their Edges, and ſpread flat 
on the Ground; the Stalks are ſlender, ſtiff, and branch 
out horizontally on every Side ; they riſe about 2 Feet 
high, and are garniſhed with very narrow entire Leaves. 
Ihe Flowers come out in cloſe {mall Cluſters at the End 
of the Branches, they are very ſmall and white, and ap- 
pear in June and Fuly, and the. Seeds ripen in Autumn.- 
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If theſe Seeds are permitted to ſcatter, the Plants will 
come. up early in- the Spring, and require -no other 
Care but to keep them clean from Weeds; the Roots 
will abide ſeveral Years, if they are in a dry Soil. This 
Plant is alſo commended for its Virtues in Sciaticas, 
if bruiſed and mixed with Hog's Lard as the firſt, 
_ — its Virtues it obtained the Title of Sciatica 
reſs. | 1 | 
The 5th Sort grows naturally in Spain; this hath-a- 
low lender Stalk, which- is a little gneous, ſending, 
out ſeveral ſlender Branches, which riſe about a- Foot 
high, garniſhed with very narrow Awl-ſhaped Leaves, 
growing ſparſedly along the Branches; they are of a 
grayiſh Colour; and a lite bairy. The Flowers are 
2 in looſe Bunches from the Side and at the 
op of the Stalk, they are ſmall and white, appearing. 
in June and July, and the Seeds ripen in Autumn ; but 
the Plants will abide ſeveral Vears if they are in à dry 
— and reſiſt the Cold of our ordinary Winters very 
well. 7 n 18 
If the Seeds of this Sort are ſown in Spring, on a 
Border of light Earth, the Plants. will come up in 5 
or 6 Weeks, when they muſt be. kept clean from 
Weeds; and where they are too cloſe, they ſhould be 
rhinned, leaving them about 6 Inches apart, after which-- 
they will require no other Care, A few -of theſe 
Plants by Way of Variety mey have Place, but hav- 
ing little Beauty, few- People care to- admit them into» 
Gardens. 1 
The 6th: Sort grows naturally in Perſia and Syria ;. 
this is ſuppoſed to be the true Mithridate Muſtard of 
Die ſcorides. It is an annual Plant, whoſe lowes Leaves 
are winged, and- finely, cut into many Segments z the 
Stalks riſe a Foot high, , dividing into may fender 
Branches, garniſhed with Heart-ſhaped Leaves that are 
entire, and embrace the Stalks with their Baſe, The 
Flowers grow in long looſe Spikes from the End of the 
Branches, they are-ſmall and yellow, and appear in June 
and July, and the Seeds ripen in September, ſoon after 


which the Plant decays. 


The Seeds of this Plant ſhould be ſown in the · Au- 
tumn, for thoſe which are ſown-4a the Spring, ſeldom +» 
flower the fame Year, and are often killed by the Froſt - 
in Wintet; whereas thoſe ſown in the Autumn, or the 
Plants that riſe. from ſcattered .. Seeds, will always 
flower about Midſummer, and their Seeds ripen the 
September following. The Plants requise no other 
Care but to thin them, and keep them clean from + 

The yth Sort is an anneal Plant; whick grows na- 
turally in Hrginia, and- alſo in all the dſlands of the 
W-ft- Indies, where-the Inhabitants gather the Leaves, 
— eat them in their Sallads as- we do the Garden 
teſs. : 
The lower Leaves of this Sort are 3 Inches long and 
1 broad, ſawed on their Edges, and of a light green, 
with a biting Taſte like Creſs. The Stalk riſes a- Foot 
and a Half high, ſending out a great Number of! ſmall 
Side Branches, — — narrow Leaves regularly 
ſawed on their Edges, ſo as to reſemble winged rh 3 
theſe ſit cloſe to: the Branches. The Flowers are pro- 
duced at the End of the Branches in looſe Spikes, they 
are ſmall and white, and are ſucceeded by-roundiſh or 


* 


or if the Seeds are permitted o 


E 


Heart - Maped compreſſed ' Seed Veſſels, which have a 


Border round them. It flowers in June and July, and 
the Seeds'ripen in Autumn; this Sort is eafily propa- 
gated by Seeds, which may be ſown on an open Bed in 
April, where the Plants are deſigned to remain, and 
when they come up, they will requite no other Care, 
but to thin them where they are too cloſe, and keep 
them conſtantly clean from Weeds; or if the Seeds are 
permitted to ſcatter in Autumn, the Plants will come 
up very well, and may be treated as the other. 
The 8th Sort grows naturally in Aſia, and alſo in 
Spain, from whence I have received the Seeds. This 
is a biennial Plant, the lower Leaves which ſpread on 
the Gronnd, are near 2 Inches long, and about half an 
Inch broad, indented on beth Sides in Shape of a Lyre, 
and curled on the Edges ; the Stalks riſe a Foot high, 
and divide into a my” Number of ſlender Branches, 
garniſhed with ſmall oblong Leaves, cut on their Sides, 
and a little curled on their Edges ; the Stalks and Leaves 
are of a gray Colour, inclining toward Hoarineſs. The 
Flowers are produced in- Cluſters at the Fnd of the 
Branches; they are very ſmall and white, appearing in 
Fuly, and are ſucceeded by roundiſh bordered Seed Veſ- 
ſels which are compreſſed, and have 2 Cells zach, con- 
tuining 2 ſmall oblong Seeds, which are ripe in the Au- 
tumn. * . | | | 
This Sort may be propagated by Seeds, as the former; 
ter in Autumn, the 
Plants will come up without Care, and ſhould be treat- 
ed as the former Sort 3 but this does not flower till the 
ſecond Year, ſo the Plants ſhould be left farther aſunder. 
All thefe Sorts are preſerved in Botanick Gardens for 
Variety, but are rarely to be ſeen in other Gardens, be- 
cauſe they have no great Beauty, nor are they of much 
Uſe at preſent. | 
- LEPIDOCARPODENDRON. See Protea. 
LETTUCE. See LaQtuca. | 
LEUCANTHEMUM. See Anthemis. 
LEUCOJUM.. Lin. Gen. N. 363. Narcifſo-lericojum. 
Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 387. Tab. 208. Snow-drop ; in French, 


- Perce-neige, 


The Character are, Ia tat! 157 9A 1694 
I bath an oblong, obtuſe, compreſſed Spatha or Sheath, 
avbich opens on the Side. The Flower is of the' ſpreading 
Bell Shape, cut into 6 Parts, which join at ' their, Baſe. 
It hath 6 ſbort briftly Stamina, terminated by oblong, ab- 
tuſe, four cornered Summits, which are ereci. The roundiſb 
Germen' is ſituated under the Flower, ſupporting a Style 
awbich is thick and obtuſe at the Top, crowned by an eratt 
wy Stigma,” The Germen becomes a turbinated Capſule 
with-4 Cells, opening with 3 Valves, and filled with round- 

" Wat ES ! if 


The Species are, | ls; 

1. Levcojum path uniflord, ſtylo clavato. Lin. Sp. 
N. aß. Snow-drop with a Sheath incloſing one Flower, 
with . — Style. Nareifſo-leucojum vulgare. 
Tarn. Ind. R. H. 38). Common great Snow drop. 

2. Lrbcb on ſparks multiflard, flyle filifermi. Lf. 
Lin. Sp. Pl. 289. Snoudrop with m lowers in a 
Sheath, and -a Thread-like Style. Narciſſo-leucojum 
pratenſe multiflorum. Tourn. Inft. R. Fl. 387. Meadow 


_ Snowgdrop. with many Flowers, commonly called the 


all late no wd rop. 
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The 1ſt Sort grows naturally in Switzerland ald | 


„ as alſo on the Mountains near Turin. This 
hath an oblong bulbous Root, ſhaped like that of the 
Daffodil, but fmaller ; the Leaves are flat, of a deep 
green, four or five in Number, broader than thoſe of 
the ſmall Snowdrop ; between theſe ariſe an angular 
Stalk near a Foot high, which is naked, hollow, and 
channelled ; toward the 'Top comes out a Sheath which 
is whitiſh, opening on the Side, out of which come 
one, or ſometimes two white! Flowers, hanging on flen- 
der Foot Stalks; theſe have but 1 Petal, cut into 6 
Parts almoſt to the- Bottom. Theſe are much lar 
than thoſe of the ſmall Snowdrop, and the Ends of the 
Segments of the Petal are tipped with green, where they 
are of a thicker Subſtance than in any other Part. Theſe 
Flowers appear in March, ſoon after thoſe of the ſmall 
Sort ; they have an agreeable Scent, not much unlike 
that of the Flowers of Hawthorn ; after the Flower is 
paſt, the Germen which is ſituated below the Flower, 
ſwells to a Pear-ſhaped Capſule with 3 Cells, incloſing 
ſeveral oblong Seeds. 

The Leaves of this Sort decay toward the End of 
May, after which Time the Roots may be taken up 
and tranſplanted, for they ſhould not be long kept out 
of the Ground. It is propagated here by Offsets, which 
the Roots put out pretty plentifully when they are in a 
Situation agreeable for them, and when they are not 
too often removed. They ſhould have a ſoft, gentle, 


loamy Soil, and an Expoſure to the Eaſt; the Roots 


ſhould be planted 6 Inches aſunder, and 4 or 5 Inches 
deep, and muſt not be tranſplanted oftener than every 
third Year. . . 

The ad Sort is generally known by the Title of late, 
ar tall Snowdrop ;; this grows naturally in the Meadows 
near Piſa in Italy, in Hungary, and alſo near Moenipelier. 

The Root of this Sort is near as large as that of the 
commons Daffodil, and is very like it' in Shape ; the 

Leaves are alſo not unlike thoſe of the Daffodil, and 
are more in Number than thoſe. of the other Sort ; they 
are green, and Keel-ſhaped at the Bottom, where they 
fold over each other and embrace the Stalk, which riſes 
a Foot and a Half high, and at the Top is ſituated a 
Spatha (or Sheath) - which opens on one Side, and lets 
out 3 or 4 Flowers, which hang downward, on pretty 
long Foot Stalks ; theſe are cut into 6 oval concave 
Segments almoſt to the Bottom and are of a clear white, 
with a large green Tip to each Segment, which is of a 
thicker Conſiſtence than any other Part of the Petal ; 
within are ſituated 6 Awl-ſhaped Stamina, with oblong 
yellow Summits, ſtanding eret round a very flenger 
Style, crowned by an obtuſe Stigma, Theſe Flowers 
appear the latter End of April or Begining of May, and 
as all the Flowers in each Sheath do not come out to- 
gether, byt following each other, there is a Succeſſion 
of them for 3 Weeks or longer, in cool Weather. The 
Flowers are ſucceeded by large triangular Seed Veſſels, 
having 3 Cells, each containing 2 Rows of Seeds. 

This Sort is generally propagated in England by Off- 
ſets, for the Plants raiſed by Seeds will not come to 
flower in lefs than 4 Years; and as the Roots put out 
Offsets in Plenty, it is the more expeditious Method. 
Theſe Roats may be treated as the firſt Sort, and ſhould 
have à foft loamy Soil, and be expoſed only to the Morn- 
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ing Sun, where they will flower ſtronger and continue 
Jonger in Beauty, than when they are in an open Situa- 
tion, though they will thrive in almoſt any Soil or Si- 
tuation. 

LEUCOQJUM INCANUM. 

LEUCOTUM LUTEUM þ Sre Cheiranthus. 

LEUCOJUM BULBOSUM. See Galanthus. 

LEVEL, à mathematical Inſtrument ſerving to draw 
a Line parallel to the Horizon, not only for various 
Uſes in Maſonry, Sc. but alſo to meaſure the Difference 
of Aſcent and Deſcent between ſeveral Places, for the 
conveying of Water, draining of Feng, Cc. 

A Water Level ſhews the horizontal Line, by Means 
of a Surface of Water, or other Liquid, founded on this 
Pripcight That Water always naturally places itſelf 


level, 
The moſt ſimple Inſtrument for this Uſe is made of a 
wooden Trough, or Canal, whoſe Sides are 
to its Baſe, ſo that, being equally filled with Water, 
the Surface thereof neus the Line of Level. 

This Level is alſo made with two Cups fixed to the 
two Ends of a Pipe 3 or 4 Feet long, about an Inch in 
Diameter, by Means whereof, the Water communicates 
from the one 40 the other Cup, and this Pipe being 
moveable on its Stand, by Means of a Ball and Socket, 
when the 2 Cups become equally full of Water, the 
two Surfaces mark the Line of Level. 

Inſtead of Cups, this Inſtrument may be made with 


- two mort x rr of Glaſs 3 or 4 Inches long, faſten- 


ed to each End of the Pipe with Wax or Maſtich, then 
the Pipe, being filled either with common, ar coloured 
Water, will fhew itſelf through the Cylinder, by Means 
of which the Lide of Level is determined, the Heighth 
of the Water, with ReſpeR to the Center of the Earth, 
being always the ſame in both Cylinders. This Level 
is very cammodious in levelling ſmall Diſtances. 

If you would level any Piece of Ground that you can 
ſee ſrom Side to Side, or from the Middle to any Side, 
ſet up your Inſtrument in the Middle of it, whether it 
de a Water Level, or a Ground Level with Sights; 
place it ſo high, that you may ſee over the higheſt Part 
of the Ground half a Foot, or a Foot; then ſet up a 
Stake in the Middle, ſo that the Top may be exactly le- 
vel with the Sights, and another Stake on the higheſt 
Side, the Top of which muſt be level with the middle 
Stake; then either turu the Level, or Look-back Sight, 
and ſet up another Stake on the lower Ground level with 
the two firſt, then you will have three Stakes ſtanding 
in a Level. . 


Then keeping your Level true to the middle Stake, 


turn it till it makes right Angles with the three Stakes, 
and ſet up two Stakes on each Side ane Level with thoſe 
three, then you will have five Stakes in two Lines ſet 
true Level. 420 8 

If the Ground be large, you may ſet up two Rows 
more by the Level, but fize Stakes ate enough in a 
ſmall Ground. 

When this is done, you may lay your Level aide, 
and look over the Head of one to the Head of another, 
and cauſe the Perſon who aſſiſts you to put down Stakes 
between two and two, till you have ſet as many Stakes 
level in the Ground as you think convenient, or you 
may uſe a Rule, which being placed level with the 
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Head of the Stake, you may look over that to the 
Head of the other, and put Stakes down between you 
and the other Stake, to what Number you 7 

The Ground being thus ſtaked out with all the Stakes 
Heads level, and half a Foot higher than the higheſt 
Ground, in ſome Grounds the middle Stake, and the 
Stakes in the Croſs Line, will be the Level Line the 
Ground muſt be brought to, that is, abating the Hul, 
and filling up the low Side to the Level of the Mid-line. 
But if the Ground be yery uneven, then you muſt mea- 
ſure over all the Stakes, and take them Middle higb 
for their mean Level, and, by the Rule of Three, 
proportion your Ground to that. 

As for Inftance : If a Valley be ten Poles in Length, 
and two Feet in Depth from the ſtrait Line, and there 
be a Hill five Poles long ; How many Feet deep muſt 
a Perſon ſink thoſe five Poles to fill up the Valley 2 
This Queſtion may be reſolved by the Inverſe or Baok 
Rule of Three, and will ſtand thus: As 5 to 2, ſo is 
19 to 4- 

5— 8 — 1 
2 
— 
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So that a Perſon muſt go four Feet deep in fuch a Hill 
to make good ſuch a Valley. 

If you are to abut the Top of the Hill far Feet 
deep, and two Poles from the Top of that Hill, thoſe 
four Feet are to come out. 

To perform this, ſet up a Stake on the Top of a Hill 
twp or three Feet aboye Ground, and another of the 
lame Height where the Depth comes out, ſet down a 
Stake three Rods from that, till the Head comes to be 
in a Line with theſe two, and at that Stake you muſt 
be one Foot 

At fix Poles ſtake down another as before, and there 
you mult be two Feet deep; then ſtake down another 
at nine Poles, and there you muſt be three Feet deep, 
and you may ſet more Stakes at equal Diſtances, which 
wall direct you ſo as that you cannot go amis. 

LICHEN. Liverwort. | 

There being two Sorts of this Plant, uſed in Medi- 
cine, and one of thoſe heing accounted a ſovereign Re- 
medy for the Bite of mad Dogs, I thought it wauld not 
be improper to mention them here, though they ate 
Plants which cannot be propagated by any Methed, ex- 
cept by paring up the Turt of Graſs whereon they grow, 
and laying it down in ſome moiſt ſhady Place, where, if 
the Turf takes Root, and thrives, theſe Plants wall ſpread, 


and do well: The two Sorts are, 


1. LiCBEN fetreut latiſalius, ſide Hepatics fantane. 
C. B. P. Common broad leaved Liverwort. | 
2. Lichxx terreftris cinereus. Raii Sn. Aſh:cploured- 


Ground Liverworrt. 


The iſt Sort grows on the Sides af Wells, and in 
moiſt ſhady Places, not only on the Ground, but gn 
Stones, Bricks, or Wood. Of this there are ſeveral 
Varieties, which are diſtmguiſhed by the Curious in Bo- 
tany ; but as they are Plants of no Ute, I ſhall not enp- 


merate them. 


The ad Sort (which is uſed to cure the Bite of mad 


Dogs) grows on Commons, 4 Heathe, where the 


Graſs is ſhort, in moſt Parts of aally on 
4 U vities, 
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Declivities, and on the Sides of Pits. This ſpreads on 
the Surface of the Ground, and, when in Perfection, 
is of an Aſh Colour, but as it grows old, it alters, and 
becomes of a dark Colour. This is often carried into 
Gardens with the Turf which is laid for Walks and 
Slopes, and where the Soil is moiſt and cool, it will 
ſpread, and be difficult to deſtroy, ſo that it renders the 
Graſs unſightly ; but this is the only Method yet known 
to have it grow in Gardens, where it is deſired. 

This is eſteemed a ſovereign Remedy for the Bite of 
mad Dogs, and hath been for many Years uſed with 
great Succeſs, It was communicated to the Royal So- 
ciety by Mr. George Dampier, whoſe Uncle had long 


uſed this Plant, to cure the Bite of mad Dogs on Men 


and Animals, with infallible Succeſs. The Method of 
taking it he has delivered as followeth : & Take of the 
« Herb, and dry it either in an Oven, by the Fire, or 
« in the Sun; then powder it, and paſs it through a 
4c fine Sieve ; mix this with an equal Quantity of fine 
« powdered Pepper. The common Doſe of this Mix- 
4 ture is four Scruples, which may be taken in warm 
« Milk, Beer, Ale, or Broth.” He alſo adviſes, that 
the Part bitten be well wathed, as alſo the Clothes of the 
Perſon who is bit, leſt any of the Snivel, or Drivel, of 
the mad Dog ſhould remain, If the Perſon bitten be 
full grown, he adviſes, that he be blooded before the 
Medicine is taken, and to uſe the Remedy as foon after 
the Bite as poſſible, as alfo to repeat the Doſe two or 
three ſeveral Mornings faſting. "2 

LIGUSTICUM. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 323. Tab. 171. 
Lin. Gen. Pf. 308. [takes its Name of Liguria, becauſe 


this Plant, in old Time, grew in greateſt Plenty near a 


River of Genoa, called Liguria.] Lovage ; in French, 
Livicbe. | 
The Charafers are, | 

It bath an umbellated Flower. The general Umbel is 
compoſed of ſeveral ſmaller, which are alſo compoſed of other 
very ſmall Umbels. The general Umbel bas an Involucrum 
compoſed of 7 unequal Leaves. The Periantbium of the 
Flower is indented in 5 Parts, fitting upon the Germen. 
The Flower bath 5 equal Petals, inflexed at their Points, 
and Keel: ſbaped within, It bath 5 bairy Stamina, ſhorter 
than the Petals, terminated by ſimple Summits. The Ger- 
men, which is ſituated under the Flower, ſupports 2 ſimple 
Styles, crowned by ſimple Stigmas. The Germen turns to 
an oblong Fruit, divided into 2 Parts, which is angular, 
and channelled, containing 2 oblong ſmooth Seeds. 

The Species are, ; 

1. Licus rico foliis multiplicibus, foliolis ſuperns in- 
ciſsr. Hort. Cliff. 97. Lovage with many Leaves, whoſe 
Lobes are cut toward the Top. Levifticum vulgare. Mor. 
Hift. + p. 275- Common Lovage. | 

2: LicusTicun foliis biternatis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 250. 
Lo with double trifoliate Leaves. Ligufticum Scoti- 
cum Apii folio. Toutn. Infl. R. H. 324. Scotch Lovage 
with a Smallage Leaf. : is 

3. LicusTioum foliis bipinnatis, foliolis confluentibus 
incifis integerrimis. Eovage with double winged Leaves, 
whoſe Lobes run together, and have entire Segments. 
Ligufticum cicute folio glabrum. Tourn, Inſt. R. H. 323. 
Lovage with a ſmooth Hemlock Leaf. 

4. Levers cum foliis pinnatifidis, folialis linearibus 
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22 Lovage with Wing- pointed Leaves, whoſe Lobe: | 


re very narrow and plain. Liguſticum Pyrenaicum, fœ- 
niculi folio lucidum. Tourn, Inſt. 324. Lovage of the 
Pyrenees with a ſhining Fennel Leal. 

5. LicusTiIcum foliis multiplicate-pinnatis, folioli, 
pinnatim inciſis. Lovage with Leaves many Times wing. 
ed, and Lobes cut like Wings. Cicutaria latifolia fe- 
— C. B. P. 161, Broad leaved ſtinking Baſtard Hem- 

ock. 

The iſt Sort is the common Lovage of the Shops , 
this was formerly cultivated in the Kitchen Gardens as 
an eſculent Herb, but has been long diſuſed as ſuch in 
England. It grows naturally on the Apennines, and alſo 
near the River Liguria, not far from Genoa ; this hat}; 
a ſtrong flethy perennial Root, which ſtrikes deep into 
the Ground, and is compoſed of many ſtrong fleſhy 
Fibres covered with a brown Skin, and has a flrong 
hot aromatick Smell and Taſte. The Leaves are large, 
winged, and compoſed of many large Lobes ſhaped like 
thoſe of Smallage, but larger and of a deeper green. 
The Lobes toward the Top are cut into acute Segments, 
The Stalks riſe to the Height of 6 or 7 Feet ; they are 
large and channelled, dividing into ſeveral Branches, each 
being terminated by a 2 of yellow Flowers, 
which are ſucceeded by oblong ſtriated Seeds. It flowers 
in June and July, and the Seeds ripen in Autumn. 

his is eaſily propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be 
ſown in Antumn, ſoon after they are ripe, for when 
they are kept out of the Ground till Spring, they ſeldom 


grow the firſt Year ; when the Plants come up, they 


* be tranſplanted into a moiſt rich Border, at about 
3 Feet Diſtance from each other, and after they have 
taken new Root, they will require no other Care but 
to keep them clean from Weeds. The Roots will abide 
many Years, and where the Seeds are permitted to 
ſcatter, the Plants will come up without Care. 

The Roots, Leaves, and Seeds of Lovage, are heat- 
ing and drying, they warm and comfort the Stomach, 
expel Wind, and provoke Urine. 

The 2d Sort grows naturally near the Sea in many 


Parts of Scotland ; this hath a perennial Root, but of 


much leſs ſize than the former, the Leaves are com- 
poſed of broader and ſhorter Lobes, each Leaf having 
2 or 3 trifoliate Leaves, whoſe Lobes are indented on 
their Edges. The Stalk riſes about a Foot high, ſuſ- 
taining a ſmall Umbel of yellow Flowers on the Top, 
ſhaped like thoſe of the former; theſe appear in June, 
and are fucceeded by oblong channelled Seeds, which 
ripen in Autumn. This Plant may be cultivated as the 
former. 

The 3d Sort grows naturally on the Aip,; this is a 
perennial Plant. The Stalks riſe about 2 Feet high, 
and at every Joint are bent alternately, firſt to one Side, 
then to the oppoſite ; at each Joint they are garniſhed 
with doubly winged Leaves, compoſed' of fmall Lobes 
which run into each other, and juſt above each Leaf 
comes out a Side Branch; theſe, as alſo the principal 
Stalks are terminated by Umbels of white — 
which appear in June, and are ſucceeded by oblong 
channelled Seeds, which ripen in Autumn. 

The 4th Sort grows naturally on the Pyrenean Moun- 
tains; this hath a perennial Root. The _— 85 
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doubly winged. The Lobes are very narrow, and finely 
divided. The Stalks are ſtrong, and riſe a Foot and a 
Half high, garniſhed with ſhining winged Leaves, and 
terminated by pretty large Umbels of yellowiſh Flowers, 
which appear in June, and the Seeds ripen in September. 

The 5th Sort grows naturally on the Peloponeftan 
Mountains; this hath a very thick fleſhy Root, like 
that of Parſnep, which ſtrikes deep in the — The 
Leaves are very large, being compoſed of many winged 
Leaves, whoſe Lobes are cut into acute Points; theſe 
are of a deep green, and, when bruiſed, emit a feetid 
Odour. The Stalks riſe 4 or 5 Feet high; they are 
very large and hollow, like thoſe of Hemlock, and ſuſ- 
tain at their Top, large Umbels of yellowiſh Flowers, 
in Shape of a Corymbus ; theſe appear in Fune, and are 
ſucceeded by oblong channelled Seeds, which ripen in 
Autumn. 

This has by ſome Perſons been thought to be the 
Hemlock of the Ancients, their ConjeQures being found- 
ed upon the Plant, anſwering in many Particulars the 
Deſcription of that Plant, and alſo from the poiſonous 
Quality of this, together with its fœtid Scent ; and as 
this grows naturally in many Parts of Aſia, they have 
been induced to believe it might be the ſame. 

All theſe Plants are preſerved in Botanick Gardens 
for Variety, but are ſeldom cultivated any where elſe ; 
they riſe eaſily from Seeds, which ſhould be ſown in 
Autumn, and the Plants afterward treated as the firſt, 
they love a moiſt Soil, and a ſhady Situation. 

LIGUSTRUM. Tourn. ** R. H. 596. Tab. 367. 
Lin. Gen, Pl. 18. Privet; in French, Troene. 

The Charaders are, 
- The Flower bas a ſmall tubular Empalement, cut at the 
Top into 4 _ Segments. It bath 1 Funnel-ſhaped Pe- 
tal, with a cylindrical Tube cut into 4 oval Segments at 
the Top, which ſpread open. It bath 2 Stamina which 
fland oppoſite, terminated by erect Summits which are the 
Length of the Petal, and 1 roundiſh Germen ſupporting 
a ſbort Style, crowned by an obtuſe bid Stigma. 
Germen turns to a ſmooth round Berry with 1 Cell, in- 
cloſing 2 oblong Heut, flat en one Side but convex on th 
other. N 

The Species are, ; 

1. LicvsTRUM foliis lanceolato-ovatis obtuſis. Privet 
with Spear ſhaped, oval, obtuſe Leaves. Liguſirum 
Germanicum. C. B. P. 415, The common Privet. 

2. LiGusTRUM foliis lanceolatis acutis. Privet with 
Spear-ſhaped Leaves. Liguſtrum folits majoribus & ma- 

is acuminatis toto anno folia retinens, Pluk. Alm. 217. 
Privet with larger and acute pointed Leaves, which con- 
tinue all the Year, commonly called the Italian ever- 
green Privet. : 

The iſt Sort grows common in the Hedges in moſt 
Parts of England, where it riſes 15 or 16 Feet high, 
with a woody Stem covered with a ſmooth gray Bark, 
ſending out many lateral Branches garnithed with Spear- 
ſhaped, oval, ſmooth Leaves, ending with obtuſe Points; 
they are placed by Pairs oppoſite, fitting cloſe to the 
Branches, and are of a dark green. The Flowers are 
produced in thick Spikes at the End of the Branches; 
they are white, with one tubular Petal cut at the Top 
into 4 Parts, which ſpread open. Theſe come out in 
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June, and are ſucceeded by ſmall round black Berries“ 
which ripen in Autumn; each of theſe contain 2 Seeds. 
The Leaves of this Sort frequently remain green till 
after Chriſtmas, when they alter their Colour and fall 
off. There are 2 Varieties of this Sort, 1 with white, 
and the other hath Leaves variegated with yellow ; but 
in order to preſerve theſe Varieties, they ſhould be 
planted in poor Land, for if they are in a rich Soil, 
they will grow vigorous and ſoon become plain, 

The other Sort grows naturally in Italy; this riſes 
with a ſtronger Stalk than the former, the Branches are 
leſs pliable and grow more ere@ ; their Bark is of 4 
lighter Colour, the Leaves are much larger, and end 
in acute Points ; they are alſo of a brighter green, and 
continue upon the Shrubs in Verdure, till they are 
thruſt off by the young Leaves in the Spring, as the 
Phillyrea and moſt other Ever-greens do, ſo that it is 
undoubtedly a diſtin& Sort, though many have ſuppoſed 
they were the ſame. The Flowers of this are rather 
larger than thoſe of the common Sort, and are not often 
ſucceeded by Berries in this Country. 

The Leaves and Flowers of the firſt Sort are uſed in 
Medicine, they are reckoned to be cooling, drying, and 
reſtringent, good for Ulcers and- Inflammations of the 
Mouth and Throat, bleeding of the Gums, and Relaxa- 
tion of the Uvula. 

This Shrub is frequently cultivated in the Nurſeries 
near London, to furniſh the ſmall Gardens and Balconies 
in the City, it being one of the few Plants which will 
thrive in the Smoke of London ; but although it will 
ſome Years in the cloſe Part of the Town, yet it ſeldom 
produces Flowers after the firſt Year, unleſs it is in 
ſome open Places, where there is a free Air. In the 
Country, the Leaves of this Plant will continue green 

eat Part of the Do It flowers in Fune, and the 

erries ripen in Autumn, which generally hang u 
the Branches till Chriſtmas. e 

The Italian Sort is now generally preferred to the 
common Sort for planting in Gardens, the Leaves being 
larger and continuing green all the Year, renders it 
more valuable ; and being ſo hardy as to reſiſt the great- 
eſt Cold in this Country, it may be planted in any Si- 
tuation where the common Sort will thrive. I have 
frequently planted it under the dropping of large 'Trees, 
where I find it will thrive better than moſt other Shrubs. 

Theſe Plants are eafily propagated by Laying down 
their tender Shoots in Autumn, which in one Year's 
Time will be rooted enough to tranſplant ; when they 
may be removed to the Places where they are deſigned 


to remain, or planted in a Nurſery for two or three 


Years, where they may be trained tor the Purpoſes de- 
ſigned. 


— 


They are alſo propagated by Suckers, which theſe 
Plants ſend forth in great Plenty ; but theſe are too apt 


to put out a great Number of Suckers from their Roots, 


are not eaſily kept within Bounds ; not do the Plants 


riſe ſo high, as thoſe propagated by Layers, therefore 


this Method ſhould be preferred. ; 
They may alſo be propagated by Cuttings, which, if 
planted in Autumn on a ſhady Border and in a loamy 


Soil, will take Root very freely, and may be aſterwasd 
treated as the Layers, , | 
462 But 
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But the ſtrongeſt and beſt Plants, are thoſe raiſed from 
Seeds; indeed, this is a much more tedious Method 
than the other, ſo is ſeldom practiſed, for the Seeds 
generally lie a Year in the Ground before they vegeiate; 
therefore, whoever would propagate the Plants in this 
Method, ſhould gather the Berries and put them in a 
Pot with Sand between them, and bury the Pots in the 
Ground, as is practiſed for Holly Berries and Haws, 
and. after they have lain a Year in the Ground, take 
them up and ſow them on a Border expoſed to the Eaſt, 
where the Plants will come up the following Spring, 
and-theſe will make great Progreſs after they have got- 
ten ſome Sttength, and theſe will grow upright, and 
not ſend out Suckers like the other. 

Formerly theſe Plants were greatly in Uſe for Hedges, 
but ſince ſo many others of greater Beauty have been 
introduced, which are much preferable to theſe for ſuch 
Purpoſes, they have been intirely rejected, the Trouble 
of keeping them in Order being very great; nor ate the 
Hedges made with them ever ſo thick and handſome, 
as thoſe made with divers ofher Plants. 

The two variegated Kinds are pretty Varieties among 
other ſtriped Shrubs. Theſe may be propegated by 
budding, or inarching them upon the plain Sort, as alſo 
by layig down their Branches; but as they ſeldom 
ſhoot ſo ſaſt, as to produce many Branches proper for 
Layers, the other Method is chiefly ufed. e Silver 
ſtriped. Sort is fomewhat tenderer than the plain, but 
will endure the open Air, if planted in a dry Soil and 
in a _ Situstion. | 

LILAC. Se _ 2 

LILIASTRUM. Hemerocallis. , 

LILIO-ASPHODELUS. S Hemerocallis and Cri- 


Hum. | 
LILIO-FRITILEARIA, See Ftitillaria. 
LILIO-HYACINTHUS. Se Scilta. | 

* LILIO-NARCISSUS. See Amaryllis. 125 
LILIUM. Tourn. Mnf. R. H. $69. Tab. 191. Lin. 

Gen. Pi. 371. the Lily; in French, Lic. 

The Charufers ate, | 
The Flower has no Empalement, but bath 6 Petals nar- 
vo at their Baſe, but broad, obtuſe, and reflexed at their 

Points, The Flower is of the open Bell Shape, the Petals 


| are thick, obtuſe, und Kerl-ſbaged on their Back, each Petal 


bar a narrow longitudinal Nectarium at their Baſe. It 
'buth 6 Stamina which are ered and fborter than the Petals, 
terminated by oblong proftrate Summits, with a cylindrical 
whlong Germen baving 6 Furrows, ſupporting a cylindrical 


Style the Length of the Petals, crowntd by a thick triangu- 


iar Stigma. The Germen becomes aw oblong Capſule with 
6 rough- Furrows h:tlowed at the Top, having 3 Cells fil- 
kd with flat balf round Seeds lying above each other, in a 
#ouble Order. | 2284] 

1 — ba orollis camponulatis ereftis. 

1. Ln1vm foliie-ſparfee, e e 7 y 
intus glabris. 2 — ſparſed. Eeaves, and a Bell- 
ſhaped ere ct Flower which is ſmooth within. Lilium 


are erefto & vulgare. C. B. P. 6. Common 


album, Fe | 
white Lily with an'ere& Flower. 

2. Lnaum foliis ſparſ, corotlis cumpanulatis cernuis, 
petalis buſi unguſtioribus. Lily with ſparſed Leaves, and 


_ aBell-ſhaped nodding Flower whofe Fetals ure marrower 
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at their Baſe, Lilium album, floribus dependentibus, fine 


peregrinum. C. B. F. 76. White foreign Lily with pen- 
dent Flowers. 

3- Littum foliis ſparſir, corollis campanulatis erecis, 
mtus ſcabris. Hert. Gn 20. Lily with ſparſed Leaves, 
and an erect Bell- ſhaped Flower rough within. Lilium 
Pur pureocroceum maj us. C. B. P. 76. Greater Lily with 
a purple Saffron- coloured Flower, commonly called 
Orange Lily. 

4. Litium bumile, foliis lincaribus ſparſis, cors!!is 
campanulatrs eredtis, caule *bulbifero, Dwatf Lily with 
narrow ſparſed Leaves, erect Bell-ſhaped Flowers, and 
a Stalk bearing Bulbs. Lilium bulbiferum minus. C. B. P 
7 7- Smaller Bulb-bearing Lily, by ſome called the fiery 

ily. 

5- Lit1um allt ſparſis ſubulatis, floribus reflexis, ce. 
rollis revolutis. Hort. Cliff. 120, Lily with Awl-ſhaped 
ſparſed Leaves and reflexed Flowers, whoſe Petals are 
turned backward. Liliam rubrum anguſtifolium. C. B. P. 
78. Narrow leaved red Lily, or Miartagon. | 

6. Lit10M foliss linearibus fparſic, pedunculis Jong i i. 
mis. Lily with narrow fparſed Leaves, and very long 
Foot Stalks to the Flowers. Lilium brevi 69 gramineg 


folio. O. B. P. 79. Lily with à ſhort Graſs Leaf, com- 


monly called Martagon of Pompony. 

7: Lito foliis ſparſit lanceclatis, floribus reflexit, 
rorollis revolutis, Hort. Cliff. 120. Lily with fparſed 
Spear-ſhaped Leaves, and reflexed Flowers whoſe Pe- 
tals turn back ward. Limm Bytzantinum miniatum. C. B. 
P. 78. Lily of Byaantium with a Carmine Flower, 
commonly called the ſcarlet Martagon. 

8. LiLtrium foliis ſparſit lancevlatis, floribus pyramid a- 
tir reflexis, curollis revolutis. Lily with ſparfed Spear- 
ſhaped Leaves, and 2 reflexed Flowers, whoſe 
Petals turn backward, Aſarragon multi; & mapnis flo- 
ribm heteis alios ſuperans. Swoert, Toon. Pl. 55. The great 
yeliow Martagon. | 

9. LILIUN foliis verticillatis, floribus reflexis, corollis 
revolutis. Hort. Cliff. 120. Lily with Leaves growing. 
in Whotls, and reflexed Flowers whoſe Petals turn 
backward. Lilium floribus ref/exis montanum. C. B. P. 77. 


Mountain Lily with reflexed Flowers, commonly called 


purple Martagon. . | 

10. Lit foliis verticillatis birſutis, floribus reflexic, 
corolls 5 yevolutis, Lily with hairy Leaves growing in 
Whorls, and reflexed Flowers whofe Petals turn back- 
ward. Lilium floribus reflexis alterum, lanugine birſutum. 
C. B. P. 718. Another Lily with reflexed Flowers which 


is hairy and downy, commonly called the red Martagon. 


11. LILIUM foliis verticillatis, floribus reflexis, corollis 
campanulatis, Lin. Sp. Pl. 303. Lily with Leaves growing 
in Whorls, and reflexed Bell-ſhaped Flowers. Lilium 
J. martagon Cunadenſe maculatum. Mor. Hiſt. 2. p. 408. 
Lily or — of Canada, with ſpotted Flowers. 

12. Liz foliis verticillatis, floribus ereflir, corolli- 
campanulatis. Aman, Acad. 2. p. 348. Lily with Leaves 
growi —_ Whorls, and an erect Belſ-haped Flower. 

13. LiIo hi verticillatis breviBus, coreltis cam- 

tatis, unguibus petalorum enguftiaribus, floribus execs, 

leon, Tab. 165. with very ſhort Leaves growing in 

Whorls, and Bell-ſhaped Flowers whoſe Petals are very 
natrow at their Baſe. 

There 


they « 
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There is a greater Variety of Martagons than are 
here mentioned, but as they are ſuppoſed to be only ac- 
cidental ariſing from Culture, fo I thought it would be 
to little Purpoſe to inſert them here, therefore I ſhall 
only give their common Titles hereafter. 

The common white Lily is ſo well known as to need 
no Deſcription ; this grows naturally in Paleſtine and 
Syria, but has been long cultivated in all the Gardens 
of Europe. It is ſo hardy that no Froſt ever injures the 
Roots, and it propagates ſo faſt by Offsets from the 
Roots, that it 1s little regarded, though there is great 
Beauty in the Flowers, and they emit an agreeable O- 
dour. Of this Sort there are the following Varieties. 

The white Lily ftriped with purple. 

The white Lily with variegated Leaves. 

The white Lily with double Flowers. 

Theſe are Varieties which have accidentally riſen 
from Culture ; the Sort with variegated Flowers, has 


not been in England much more than 30 Years, but 


is now very common in moſt of the Gardens, and is by 
ſome Perſons eſteemed for the Variety of its purple 
Stripes; but as the pure white of the Flower is ſtained 
by the purple, ſo as to appear of a dull Colour, many 
prefer the common white Lily. 

The Sort with variegated Leaves is chiefly valued for 
its Appearance in Winter and Spring, for as the Leaves 
come up early in the Autumn which ſpread themſelves 
flat on the Ground, and being finely edged with broad 


yellow Stripes, they make a pretty Appearance during. 


the Winter and Spring Months. "The Flowers are the 


ſame as thoſe of the common Sort, but appear earlier 


in Summer, which may be occaſioned by the Roots be- 
ing weaker than thoſe of the plain Sort, for all varie- 
gated Plants are weaker than thofe which are plain. 

The white Lily with double Flowers, is leſs valuable 
than either of the other, becauſe their Flowers never 
open well, unleſs they are covered with Glaſſes to ſhel- 
ter them from the Rain and Dew, fo often rot without 
expanding. Theſe Flowers have none of the agreeable 
Odour which the fingle Sort is valued tor, even when 
they open the faireſt ; for as by the Multiplicity of Pe- 
tals in the Flowers, the. Parts of Generation are deſtroy- 
ed, there is a Want of the fecundating Powder from 
whence the Odour is ſent out. 

The. Roots, Leaves, and Flowers, of the common 
white Lily, are uſed in Medicine; the Roots are fre- 
quently ufed to ſoften, ripen, and digeſt, 'Tumours and 


hard Swellings-. Matthiolus ſays, that the diſtilled Wa- 
wers, is properly and ſucceſsfully given. 


ter of the 
to Women in hard Labour; and the diſtilled Water of 
the Leaves, is of great Uſe in Diſlempets of the 
Lungs. 

The. white Lily with dependent Flowers, was oripi- 
nally brought from Conſtantinople. This is by ſome 
ſuppoſed to be only a Variety of the common Sort, but 
is undoubtedly a diſtin@ Species; the Stalk is much 


ſlenderer than the common, the Leaves are narrower and 
fewer in Number; the Flowers are not quite fo large, 
and the Petals are more contracted- at their Baſe; theſe 


always hang downward, whereas thoſe of the common 
Sort grow erect. The Stalks of this Kind ſometimes 
are very broad and flat, and appear as if two or three 
were joined. together; when this happens, they ſuſtain 
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from 60 to 100 Flowers, and fometimes more; this 
has occaſioned many to think it a different Sort, who 
have mentioned this with broad Stalks and many Flows 
ers as a diſtin& Species, though it is accidental, for the 
ſame Root ſcarce ever produces the ſame two Years. 

Theſe Sorts are eaſily propagated by Offsets, which 
the Roots ſend out in fo great Plenty, as to make it 
neceſſary to take them off every other, or at moſt every 
third Year, to prevent their weakening the principal 
Roots. The Time for removing the Roots is the End 
of Auguft, ſoon after the Stalks decay, for if they are 
left longer in the Ground, they will ſoon put out new 
Fibres and Leaves, when it will be improper to re- 
move them, becauſe that will prevent their flowerin 
the following Summer. "They will thrive in almo 
any Soil or Situation, and as they grow tall and ſpread, 
they muſt be allowed Room ; therefore in ſmall Gar- 
dens they take up too much Space, but in large Borders 
they are very ornamental. 

The common Orange or red Lily is as well known 
in the Engliſh Gardens, as the white Lily, and has been 
as long cultivated here. This grows naturally in Auf- 
tria, and ſome Parts of /taly, This Sort multiplies very 
faſt by Offsets from the Roots, and is now ſo common, 
as to be almoſt rejected; however, in large Gardens 
theſe ſhould not be-wanting, for they make a good Ap- 
pearance when in flower, if they are rly diſpoſed. 
Of this Sort there are the following Varieties : 

The Orange Lily with double Flowers. 

The Orange Lily with variegated Leaves. 

The ſmaller Orange Lily. 

Theſe Varieties have been obtained by Culture, and 
are erved in the Gardens of Floriſts. They all 
flower in June and July, and their Stalks decay in Sep- 
tember, when the Roots may be tranſplanted, and their 


- Offeets taken off, which ſhould be done once in 2 or 


3 Years, otherwiſe their Bunches will be too large, 


and the Flower Stalks weak. This doth pot put out 


new Roots till toward Spring, ſo that the Roots may 
be tranſplanted any Time atter the Stalks decay till 
Chriſtmas, Ii will thrive in any Soil or Situation, but 
will be ſtrongeſt in a ſoft gentle Loam not too moiſt. 

The bulb-bearing fiery Lily, ſeldom riſes much more 
than Half the Height of the- former, the Leaves are 
narrower, the Flowers are ſmaller and of a brighter 
Flame Colour; they are fewer in Number, and ſtand 
more erect. Theſe come out a Month before the com- 
mon Sort, and the Stalks put out Bulbs at evecy-Joint, 
which, if taken off, when the Stalks decay, and planted, 
will produce Plants, fo that it may be propagated in 
Plenty. There are ſeveral Vaneties of this, which are 
mentioned as diſtinct Species, but are ſuppoſed to have 
been produced by Culture. Theſe are, 

The greater broad leaved Bulb-bearing Lily. 

The many flowered Bulb-bearing Lily. 

The ſmall Bulb-bearing Lily. = 

The hoary Bulb-bearing Lily. 

All theſe- Sorts of Lilies will thrive under the Shade 
of Trees, ſo may be introduced in Plantations, and on 
the Borders of Woods, where they will bave a good 
Effect during the Time they are in flower. 

There is a great Variety of the Martagon Lily; 
theſe differ from the common Lilies, in * 

' Tot 


I. 
Petals reflexed backward in Form of a 7 ur#'s Turbant, 


from whence many give them the Title of Turk's Cap 


In the Gardens of the Floriſts, particularly thoſe in Hol- 
land, they make a great Variety of theſe Flowers, a- 
mounting to the Number of thirty or upward ; but in 
the Eng/iſh Gardens, I have not obſerved more than 
half that Number, and moſt of theſe are accidental, for 
thoſe before enumerated are all that I think may be ſup- 
poſed ſpecifically different. However, for the Sake of 
ſuch as are curious in colleQing theſe Sorts of Flowers, 
I ſhall here mention all thoſe Varieties which are to be 
Found in the Engliſh Gardens. 

The common tagon with double Flowers. 

The white Martagon. 

The double white Martagon. 

The white ſpotted Martagon. 

The Imperial Martagon. 

The early ſcarlet Martagon. 

The Conſtantinople Vermilion Martagon, 

The common Martagon with red Flowers, which is 
the 5th Sort before enumerated, has very narrow Leaves, 
growing without Order. 'The Stalk riſes near 3 Feet 
high, ſuſtaining at the Top 8 or 10 bright red Flowers, 
which ſtand at a Diſtance from each other. Theſe ap- 
pear in June, and the Stalks decay in Auguſt, ſoon after 
which Time the Roots may be tranſplanted. 

The 6th Sort is called Martagon of Pompony ; the 
Stalks of this riſe higher than thoſe of the former, the 
Leaves are ſhorter and ſet cloſer upon the Stalks; each 
of theſe Stalks ſuſtain from 15 to 30 Flowers, of a very 
bright red approaching to ſcarlet. The Foot Stalks of 
the Flowers are very long, ſo that the Head of Flowers 
ſpreads out very wide; theſe hang downward, but their 
Petals are reflexed quite back. This flowers ſoon after 
the 5th Sort. 

The 7th Sort is commonly known by the Title of 
ſcarlet Martagon ; this riſes with a Stalk from 3 to 4 
Feet high, the Leaves are.much broader than thoſe of 
the former Sorts, and appear as if they were edged with 
white; they are placed very cloſely upon the Stalks, but 
without any Order. The Flowers are produced at the 
Top of the Stalk, they are of a bright ſcarlet, and are 
ſeldom more than 5 or 6 in Number. This flowers 
late in July, and in cool Seaſons will continue in Beauty 
great Part of 1 

The 8th Sort riſes with a ſtrong Stalk from 4 to 5 
Feet high, garniſhed with Leaves as broad as thoſe of 
the laſt mentioned, which ſtand without Order ; the 
Flowers are produced in Form of a Pyramid, on the up- 
per Part of the Stalk. When the Roots of this Kind 
are ſtrong, they produce 40 or 50 Flowers upon each 
Stalk; they are large, of a yellow Colour, ſpotted with 
dark Spots, ſo make a fine Appearance; hut the Flowers 
have ſo diſagreeable a ſtrong Scent, that few Perſons 
can endure to be near them, which has occaſioned their 
being thrown out of moſt Engliſh Gardens. This flowers 
the latter End of June. | | | 

The th Sort is frequently called the purple Mar- 
tagon, though in moſt of the old Gardens it is known 
ſimply by the Title of Turk's Cap. This riſes with a 
ſtrong Stalk from 3 to 4 Feet high, garniſhed by pretty 


broad Leaves, which ſtand in W horls round the Stalk, at 


certain Diſtances, The Flowers are of a dark purpliſh 
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Colour, with ſome Spots of black; they are produced in | 


looſe Spikes on the Top of the Stalks. "This flowers in 

June, the Flowers of this Sort have a very diſagreeable 

* when near, but it is not ſo offenſive as the former 
rt. 

The 10th Sort is very like the former, but the Leaves 
are narrower ; the Whorls ſtand farther aſunder, the 
Leaves and Stalks are ſomewhat hairy, and the Buds of 
the Flowers are covered with a ſoft Down ; the Flow- 
ers are of a brighter Colour with few Spots, and come 
out earlier in the Summer, though the Stalks appear 
much later above Ground. This flowers early in June, 
and the Stalks decay in Auguſt £ 

The 11th Sort is commonly called the Canada Mar. 
tagon, as it was firſt brought to ZEurepe from thence, 
but it grows naturally in moſt Parts of North America, 
The Roots of this are oblong and large, made up of 
Scales like the other Sorts; the Stalks riſe from 4 to 5 
Feet high, garniſhed with oblong pointed Leaves placed 
in Whorls round the Stalk. The Flowers are produced 
toward the Top of the Stalk, they are large, of a yellow 
Colour, ſpotted with black, which are ſhaped like the 
Flowers of the Orange Lily ; the Petals of them are 
not turned backward, like thoſe of the other Sorts of 
Martagon. This flowers the Beginning of Auguſt, and 
when the Roots are large, the Stalks have a good Num- 
ber of Flowers, ſo make a fine Appearance. There are 
2 Varieties of this, one with larger and deeper co- 
loured Flowers than the other, but they are ſuppoſed to 
have accidentally come from Seeds. 

The 12th Sort grows naturally in North America, and 
is alſo mentioned to grow at Camp/chatſki. This hath 
erect Flowers ſhaped like thoſe of the Canada Marta- 
gon, but the Petals of this are oval, not narrowed at 
their Baſe as are thoſe, and they fit cloſe to the Foot 
Stalk; the Flowers are of a deeper Colour, and not fo 
much ſpotted as the other Sort. It flowers in July, and 
the Stalks decay in the Autumn. 

This Sort is at preſent rare in England, being in very 
few Gardens. It was ſent me a few Years ago from 
Maryland, but after it had flowered the Root periſhed. 

The 13th Sort was ſent me from Pen/ylvania by Mr. 

obn Bartram, who found it growing naturally in that 

untry. The Root of this is ſmaller than thoſe of the 
other Sorts, it is ſcaly and white, in the Spring it ſends 
out 1 upright Stalk near a Foot and a Half high; the 
Leaves come out in Whorls round the Stalks, at Diſ- 
tances; they are ſhort, pretty broad, and have obtuſe 
Points. The Stalk is terminated by 2 Flowers which 
ſtand ere, upon ſhort ſeparate Foot Stalks ; they are 
ſhaped like the Flowers of the Bulb-bearing fiery Lilly, 
but the Petals are narrower at their Baſe, ſo that there 
are Spaces between each, but upward they enlarge and 
join, forming a Sort of open Bell-ſhaped Flower ; their 
Petals are Spear-ſhaped, ſo are contracted at the Top, 
where they terminate in acute Points. The Flowers 
are of a bright purple Colour, marked with ſeveral dark 
purple Spots toward their Baſe. In the Center of the 
Flower is ſituated a ſix cornered Germen ſupporting a 
ſtrong Style, crowned by a three cornered Stigma ; 
round this are ſituated ſix Awl-ſhaped Stamina, termi- 
nated by oblong proſtrate Summits ; theſe are a little 
ſhorter than the Style. The Germen afterward turns 
| io 
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to an oblong Capſule with 3 Angles, blunt at the Top, 
divided into 3 Cells, filled with flat Seeds lying over 
each other. It flowers in July, and the Seeds ripen the 
latter End of September. 

This Sort is at preſent very rare in the Engliſh Gar- 
dens, but as it has ripened Seeds the laſt Seaſon here, it 
may in a few Years become very common, As this Sort 

rows in a ſmall Compaſs, and the Flowers have no ill 
Scent, it is proper Furniture for the Borders of ſmall 
Gardens. The Stalks of this decay foon after the Seeds 
are ripe, when it will be a proper Time to remove the 
Roots, -for theſe do not put out new Fibres till after 
Cbriflmas. The Roots of this Kind do not put out many 
Offsets, ſo that unleſs it is propagated by Seeds, it can- 
not be increaſed in any Plenty. 

All the Sorts of Martagon may be propagated by 
Offsets from the Roots, as the common Lilly, which 
ſome of the Sorts produce in as great Plenty, but there 
are others which ſend out very few Offsets, which oc- 
caſions their prefent Scarcity. The Roots of all the Sorts 
of Martagon may be ſafely taken up when their Stalks 
decay, and if there is a Neceſſity for keeping the Roots 
out of the Ground, if they are wrapped in dry Moſs, 
they will keep perfectiy well for two Months, ſo that if 
the Roots are to be tranſported to a diftant Place, this 
Precaution of wrapping them up is neceſſary; but where 
they are to be planted in the ſame Garden, there will be 
no Occaſion for this, eſpecially if they are not kept too 
jong out of the Ground; for if the Place is ready to re- 
ceive the Roots, they ſhould be planted the Beginning 
of October; ſoit the — are put in a dry cool Place, 
they will keep very good without any farther Care; but 
if the Ground is not ready to receive them till later in 
the Year, then it will be proper to cover the Roots with 
dry Sand, or wrap them in Moſs to exclude the Air, 


| which, if they are much expoſed to, will cauſe their 


Scales to ſhrink, which weakens the Roots, and is ſome· 
times the Occaſion of their rotting. 

Theſe Roots ſhould be planted 5 or 6 Inches deep in 
the Ground, eſpecially if the Soil is light and dry; but 
where the Ground is moiſt, it will be proper to raiſe the 
Borders in which theſe are to be planted, 5 or-6 Inches 
above the Level of the Surface of the Ground; for it 
the Water riſes ſo high in Winter as to come near the 
Roots, it wiltcauſe them to rot; and where the Soil is 
naturally ſtiff and ſubject to bind, there ſhould be. a 
good Quantity of Sea Coal Aſhes or rough Sand, well 
mixed in the — to ſeparate the Parts, and prevent 
the Ground from binding in the Spring, otherwiſe the 
Roots will not ſend up very ſtrong Stalks, nor will they 
make ſo good Increaſe. 4 

As the Canada Martagon, the Martagon of Pompony, 
and the laſt Sort, are ſomewhat tenderer than the others, 
if in very ſevere Winters the Surface- of the Ground 
over them is covered with old Tanners Bark or Sea Coal 
Aſhes, it will be a good Way to ſecure them from being 
injured by the Froſt; and in the Spring the Covering 


may be removed, before the Roots-ſhoot up their Stalks. 


The tall growing Sorts of theſe are only proper for 
large Gardens, ſo they may be intermixed with the 
white and Orange Lillies, the- tall growing Iriſes, and 
other Flowers of the ſame-Growth, where, it they are 


not too much crowded, and are properly diſpoſed, they 
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will make a good Appearance; and as they flower one 
after another, they may be diſpoſed according to their 
Seaſon»-of flower ing. There are ſome of the common 
Martagons hardy enough to thrive under the Shade of 
Trees, fo they may be diſpoſed in Wilderneſs Quarters, 
with the common Sort of Lillies, where they will have 
a good Effect. | 

The Roots of all theſe. Kinds muſt never be tranſ- 
planted after they have made any Shoots, for that will 
ſo much weaken them (if it does not entirely kill them) 
as not to be recovered in leſs than 2 or-3 Years, as I have 
experienced to my Coſt ; for being obliged to remove a 


fine Collection of theſe Roots early in the Spring, I loſt 


a great Part of them, .and the others were long recover- 
ing their Strength. 

All the Sorts of Lillies and Martagons may be pro- 
pagated by ſowing their Seeds, by which Method ſome 
new Varieties may be obtained, provided the Seeds are 
ſaved from the beſt Sorts, eſpecially the Martagons, 
which are more inclinable to vary than the other Lillies, 
The Manner of ſowing them is as follows: 

You muſt be provided with ſome ſquare Boxes about 
ſix Inches deep, which ſhould have Holes bored in theit 


Bottoms to let the Wet paſs off: Theſe Boxes ſhould be 


filled with freth light ſandy Earth, and in the Beginning 
of Oclober, ſoon after the Seeds are ripe, you mult ſow 
them thereon pretty thick, covering them over with 
light ſifted Earth about half an Inch; then place the 


Boxes where they may have the Morning Sun only, ob- 


ſerving if the-Seaſon- ſhould prove dry, to refreſh them 
often with Water, as alſo to pull out all Weeds which 


may be produced: In this Sitnation the Boxes ſhould 


remain until the Beginning of November, when-you muſt 
remove them where they may have as much Sun as poſ- 
ſible, as alſo be ſcreened: from the cold North and Eat 
Winds during the- Winter Seaſon ; but in the Spring of 
the Year, about the Beginning of April, you muſt re- 
move the Boxes into their former Poſition ; for now the 
young Plants will appear above Ground, which are im- 
patient ot too much Heat; beſides, the Earth in the Boxes 
will dry too faſt at this Seaſon, if expoſed to the full Sun 


at Noon. You muſt alſo obſerve at this Seaſon, to keep 


them entirely clear from Weeds, as alſo to refreſh them 
gently with Water, if the Seaſon ſhould prove dry, but 
this muſt be done ſparingly and with Caution. In this 
Place you. ſhould let the Boxes remain until the Beginning 
of Auguſt, at which. Time you ſhould prepare ſome Beds 
of the above-mentioned freſh light Earth, which muſt 
be levelled very even; then take the Earth out of the 
Boxes, together with the ſmall Bulbs, and ſtrew it equally 
over the Beds, covering it over about half an Inch thick 


with fine ſifted Earth; and-if the Seaſon ſhould prove 


very hot and dry, you would do well to ſhade the Beds 
in the Middle of the Day from the great Heat of the 
Sun, and refreſh them now and then with Water. 
You muſt alſo obſerve to keep them entirely clear 
from Weeds, and if the following Winter ſhould-prove 


very cold, you muſt cover the Beds with Peas Haulm, or 


ſome other light covering, to keep out the Froſt,” which 
would prejudice the Roots, if ſuffered-to enter deep into 
the Ground ' (eſpecially while they are ſo young): But 
you muſt never let the Covering remain on in mild Wea- 
ther, which would alſo be very injurious to them. 


In 
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In February, when the hard Froſts are over, you 
ſhovld gently clear off the Earth upon the Surface of 
the Beds (which daring the Winter-Seaſon, will often 
have contracted a Moſſineſs); and ſift a little freſh 
Earth equally over the Beds, which will greatly encou- 

the Roots; but in doing this, you muſt be very 
careful not to ſtir the Ground ſo deep as to injure the 
Roots ; nor ſhould you defer doing it too late, leſt the 
Shoots ſhould be coming up, which, by this Operation 
eight be broken, and greatly hurt; and as the Seaſon 
advances, muſt be careful to clear them from 
Weeds, and indry Weather to water them ; andin very 
hot Days, if you ſhade them from the Sun, it will be 
of great Service to them; but this need not he done till 
the latter End of April or Beginning of May, when the 
Seaſon 15 ſometimes very hot and dry, 

When their Leaves are quite decayed, you ſhould ſtir 
the Surface of the Beds again (but do not go too deep;) 
which will prevent the Weeds from growing very faſt, 
and be of Service to the Roots; and in September you 
muſt ſift ſome more freſh Earth over the Beds about half 
an Inch thick, and in Winter and Spring you muſt ma- 

them us was directed for the preceding Year. 
September following theſe Roots will require to be 
trunſplanted to a gteater Diſtance, when you mult pre- 
— ome Beds of the ſame freſh light Earth, as was 
fore directed, making them level; then take up the 
Roots and tranſplant them into the Beds, placing them 
about 8 Inches aſunder, obſerving to put the Roots with 
their Buds uppermoſt, and about 4 Inches below the 


"This Work ſhould be done when the Weather is 
moiſt, for if the Roots are tranſplanted in a very dry 

Sexfon, and there doth not happen Rain ſoon after, they 
will take a Mouldineſs which many Times rots them. 

You muſt alſo obſerve, as was before directed, to 
keep the Beds entirely clear from Weeds ; and in Win- 
ter, if the Froft ſhould be very ſevere, muſt cover 
them with Peas Haulm, to prevent the s from be- 
ns mjured thereby; and in the Spring you ſhould take 

the Earth from the Surface of the Beds, as before, 
laying Tome freſh thereon, and ſo continue the Summer 
and Winter's Work, as before. 

The 24 Year after being planted in theſe Beds, the 
ſtrongeſt Roots will begin to flower; at which Time, 
if you obſerve any peculiar Varieties, you ſhould put 
down a Stick by each of thoſe Roots to mark them; 
which may be taken up when their Leaves are decayed, 
and removed into the Borders of the Flower Garden, or 
trariſplanted into other Beds at a greater Diftance, to 
encourage them to flower ſtrong. But you cunnot be a 
Judge which of thoſe will be good by their firſt Flowers, 
therefore you ſhould never reject any of them until they 
have flowered two or three Years ; for many Times, 
ſome of theſe Flowers will make but a mean Appearance 
the firſt Year, and afterwards become fair handſome 
Flowers, when they have obtained Strength; fo that 
you ſhould ſuffer all ſuch, of whoſe Worth you are 
not aſſured. to remain undiſturbed two or three Years, 
chat you may be aſcertained which:of them are worthy 

ſerving, theſe ſhould be removed into the Flower 
rden at a proper Seaſon; but the 1 © a 
may be rejected, or planted in thady outer Walks, 
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where, though they are mean Flowers, they will ap- | 


pear well ous 

LILIUM CONVALLIUM. See Convallaria. 

LILIUM PERSICUM. See Fritillaria. | 

LILIUM SUPERBUM. See Glorioſa. 

LIME TREE. See Tilia. 
0c ary _— I * Lin, Gen, Pl. 994, 
elleborine. Tourn. Infl. R. H. 436. Tab. 249. 
—— "ft. R. H. 43 240. Ballard 

The Characters are, 5 

It hath a fingle naked Flower Stalk, ariſing immediately 
from the Root. The Flowers have no Empalement, but | 
Spatha (or Sheath) fituated below them. The Flawer i; 
compoſed of 5 oval Petals, which are diſſimilar. Thy 
Side Petals ſpread open, but the 2 are connected to. 
getber; the lower one it Keel. nd, fo that it has much 
the Appearance of a Butterfly Flower, Within the Petal; 
is fituated a concave Nedlarium of 1 Leaf, a; long as 
the Petals, It bas 2 Stamina as long as the Pe. 
tals, terminated by 2 oval Summits, it beth a Column. 
ſhaped Germen, fetuated under the Flower, as long as the 
Petals, ſupporting a flender Style, faſtened to the Staming, 
crowned by a Funnel-jſbaped Stigma. The Calumn-ſhaped 
Germen turns te a Capſule of the ſame Form, opening with 
3 Valves, baving 1 Cell, is which are ladged 4 or 5 rund 


We have but one Specves of this Genus at preſent 
-_ England, — : 

T1. LyyoDORUM falis l anguſtis acumimatis 
dunculis longiſſimis, —— with Jong narrou 38 
ending in acute Points, and a very long Foot Stalk to 
the Flower. Helleborine Americana; radice tubero/(i; fe- 
liis longit anguftis, caule nud», floribus es rubro palliat- 


purpuraſeentibus.. Mertys. Cent. 1. Pl. 50. Icon, Tab, 


165. American Baſtard Hellebore with a tuberoſe Root, 
long narrow Leaves, a naked Stalk, aud Flowers of a 
red and pale purpliſh Colour. 

This Plant grows naturally in Jamaica, from whence 
it was ſent me by the late Dr. How/ioun, with the fol- 
lowing Title, Helleborine purpurea, tuberoſi radice, Plum. 
Cat. g. fo that it is the ſame Plant with Numier's. 
It alſo grows naturally in the French Iſlands of Americd. 
The Roots of this were afterward brought from the Ba- 


bama Jſlands, where it was found growing naturally, 


and it was ſince ſent me from Pen/y/vania, by Mr. John 
Bartram, who found it growing naturally in that 
Country. 

The Root of this Plant is ſhaped like that of the Saf- 
fron, but the outer Cover is of a darker brown Colaur, 
from this come out 3 or 4 Leaves, according to the 
Size and Strength of the Root; theſe are 9 or 10 
Inches long, and near three-Quarters of an Inch broad 
in the Middle, being contracted toward both Ends, 
terminating with long acute Points ; they have 5 
longitudinal Furrows, like the firſt Leaves of young 
Palms ; theſe, Leaves come out in the Spring, ang fre- 
quently decay the following Winter, but when the 
Plants are kept in a warm Stove; they ate ſeldom de- 
ſtitute of Leaves. "The Flower Stalk ariſes immediately 
from the Root, on one Side of the Leaves ; this 1 
naked, ſmooth, and of a purpliſh Colaur toxtard the 
Top. It is near a Foot and a Half high, and termi- 
nated by a looſe Spike of purpliſh red Flowers, ſtand- 
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ing on ſhort Foot Stalks; they are compoſed of 5 or 6 
Petals, the two upper are connected together, forming 
a Sort of Helmet, the two Side Peta)s expand- like the 
Wings of a Butterfly Flower, and the lower form a 
Sort of Keel. Inthe Center of the Petals is ſituated a 
Column-ſhaped Ger men, which riſes from the Baſe of 
the Petals, ſupporting a ſlender Style, to which adhere 
2 Stamina, terminated by oval Summits, as the Style is 
by a Funnel-ſhaped Stigma; after the Flowers are fad- 
ed, the Germen becomes a three-cornered Column-ſhap- 
ed Capſule, with 1 Cell, opening with 3 Valves, con- 
taining ſeveral roundith Seeds. 

This Plant is not conſtant to any particular Seaſon of 
flowering ; for ſometimes it has flowered in April and 
May, and in other Years it has not flowered” till Sep- 
tember, or Ocober, but the moſt uſual Time of its flow- 
ering, is * and July, when the Flowers appear 
early in the Spring; they are ſucceeded by Seed Veſ- 
ſels, which ſometimes ripen in this Country. 

There are ſeveral other Species of this Genus men- 
tioned by Father Plumier, but I have only ſeen one 
more than this here mentioned, which had oval obtuſe 
Leaves, furrowed in the fame Manner as the Leaves of 
this Sort, but were of a thicker Conſiſtence ; the Flow- 
ers of this I have not yet ſeen. The Root was ſent me 
trom Maryland, where it grew naturally in a Thicket. 

The Sort here deſcribed is too tender to thrive in the 
open Air in England, and although with Care it may be 
preſerved in a warm Green-houſe, yet it ſeldom flowers 
in ſuch a Situation, ſo that to have it in Perfection, it is 
neceſlary to keep it in the Tan Bed in the Stove in Win- 


ter, and if in Summer the Pots are plunged in a Tan . 


Bed under a deep Frame, the Plants will thrive. and 


- flower as ſtrong as in their native Soil. 


It is propagated by Offsets from the Root, which are 
ſent out pretty freely when the Plants are in Vigour ; 
theſe ſhould be taken off, and the Roots tranſplanted, 
when they are the moſt deſtitute of Leaves. The Roots 
ſhould have a ſoft loamy Soil, and muſt have but little 
Water, eſpecially in Winter. 

LIMODORUM. See Orchis. | 

LIMON. Teurn. Infl. R. H. 621. Citrus. Lin. Gen. 
807. The Lemon Tree; in French, Limonier. 

The Charatlters are, ; 

T be Flower is compoſed of 5 oblong thick Petals, which 
are a little concave, 7 open ; theſe fit in a ſmall 
Empalement of 1 Leaf, indented in 5 Parts at the Top. It 
bath about 10 or 12 Stamina, joined in three or four Bo- 
dies, and terminated by oblong Summits. It bath an oval 
Germen, ſupporting a cylindrical Style the Length of the 
Stamina, crowned by a globular Summit. The Germen be- 
comes an oval Fruit, with a fleſhy Rind, incloſing a thin 
pu'py Fruit with ſeveral Cells, each baving 2 bard Seeds. 

The Species are, 

1. LI oN aii, ovato-lanceolatis acuminatis, ſubſerra- 
tis. Limon Tree with oval Spear- ſhaped acute pointed 
Leaves, a little ſawed. Limen vulgaris. Ferr. Heſp. 
193: The common Limon. = 

2. Limon foliis ovatis integris, ramit ſubſpinoſis.” Li- 
men with oval entire Leaves, and Branches ſome what 
ſpiny. Limon acris. Ferr. Heſp. 331. The ſour Limon, 
commonly called Lime. 

3. Limon foliis ovate-lanceolatis ſubſerratir, frutlu 
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conglomerate, Limon with oval Spear-ſhaped Leaves. 
ſomewhat ſawed, and Fruit growing in Claſters. L. 
mon frutlu racemoſo. Tourn. Inſt. K H. 621. Limon 
with Fruit growing in Bunches. 

There are great Varieties of this Fruit, preſerved in 
ſome of the Italian Gardens, and in both the Indies 
there are ſeveral which have not yet been introduced to 
the European Gardens ; but thele, like Apples and 
Pears, may be multiplied without End from Seeds, 
therefore I ſhall only mention the moſt remarkable Va- 
rieties to be found in the Engliſh Gardens at preſent, as 
it would be to little Purpoſe to enumerate all thoſe which 
are mentioned in the foreign Catalogues. 

The Limon Tree with variegated Leaves. 

The ſweet Limon. 

'The Pear-ſhaped Limon. 

The imperial Limon. 

The Limon called Adam's Apple. 

The furrowed Limon, 

The childing Limon. 

The Limon with double Flowers. | 

The common Limon and the ſweet Limon are brought 
to England from Spain and Portugal, in great Plenty, 
but the Fruit of the latter are not much eſteemed. The 
Lime is not often, brought to England, nor is that Fruit 
much cultivated, in Europe, but in the ei- Indies it is 
prefered to the Limon, the Juice being reckoned whole- 
ſomer, and the Acid is more agreeable to the Palate ; 
there are ſeveral Varieties of this Fruit in the 422 
dies, ſome of which have a ſweet Juice, but thoſe are 
not greatly eſteemed; and as the Inhabitants of thoſe 
Illands do not propagate theſe Fruits by Grafting or 
Budding, being contented with ſowing their Seeds, there 
is no Doubt but a great Variety of them may be found 
by any Perſon who is curious in diſtinguiſhing them. 

As I have never known the common Limon ever vary 
to the Lime, when raiſed from Seeds, nor the Lime 
vary to the Limon. I ſuppoſe — are ſpecifically dif- 
ferent, for I have frequently railed both from ON 
and have always found them continue their Difference 
in Leaf and Branch, for I never waited to ſee their 
Fruit, as they were only deſigned for Stocks, to bud o- 
ther Sorts into them. 

The Pear- ſhaped Limon is a ſmall Fruit, with very 
little Juice, ſo is not much — any where, the 
Curious WhO have Room and Convenience for keeping 
many of theſe Trees, preſerve a Plant or two of this 
Sort for Variety, Wendt 
The Fruit a Limon is ſometimes brought 
to England from ſtaly, but I do not remembet᷑ to have 
ſeen any of this Sort imported from-Spain or Portugal, 
ſo that I ſuppoſe they are not much propagated in ei, 
ther of thoſe Countries, for the Inhabuants of both 
thoſe fine Countries are _ incurious, eſpecially in 
Horticulture, as to truſt almoſt en;irely to Nature, that 


the Products of their Gardens are inferior both in Num- 


bers and Quality to many other Parts of Eurepe, where, 
the Climate is much leſs favourable for theſe Preduc- 
tions. And in the Article we are now upon, there are 
many ſtrong Inſtances of the Slothfulneſs, or Incurioſi- 
ty of the Portugueze particularly, for they had many of 
the moſt curious Sorts of Orange, Limon, and Citron 
Trees, brought from the Indies to Portugal formerly, 
te e TY eee eie 
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which ſeemed to thrive almoſt as well there, as in their 
native Soil, and yet they have not been propagated; 
there are a few Trees of theſe Sorts ſtill remaining in 
ſome neglected Gardens near Liſbon, almoſt unhoticed 
by the Inhabitants, As there are alſo ſeveral curious 
rees and Plants, which were formerly introduced from 
both Indies, ſome of which thrive and produce Fruit a- 
midſt the wild Buſhes and Weeds, with which thoſe 
Gardens are ſpread over. | | 0 LEP. 
All theſe Sorts are propagated by budding of inarch- 
ing them either on Stocks of Lemons or Citrons, pro- 
duced from Seeds, but they will not fo readily unite- on 
Orange Stocks, for which Reaſon the Citrons are pre- 
ferable to either Oranges or Lemons for Stocks, as they 
readily join with either Sort, and being of larger Growth, 
cauſe the Buds of the other Sotts to (hoot much ftrohger 
than if they were on Stocks of their vwn Kind. The 
Method of raiſing theſe Stocks, and the Manner of 
budding them, being already exhibited under the Article 
Aurantium, it would be ſuperfluoas to repeat it here. 
The Culture of the Lemon being the ſame with that 
of the Orange Tree; it would be aſſo needleſs to repeat 
it here; therefore I ſhall only obſerve; that the com- 
mon Lemons are ſomewhat hardier than the Oranges, 
and will bring their Fruit to Materity: with-us better 
than they will do, and require to have'a ＋ Share 
of freſu Air in Winter 3 for which Reuſo they ſhould 
always be placed tierer to the Doors or Windows of the 
Green-houfe, and in ſome curious Gardens theſe Trees 
Have deen planted againſt Walls, where, by covering 
them with Glaſſes in Winter, and protecting them 
from fevere Froſt, they have produced _ of large 
Fruit; as theſe Trees do rally produce ſtronger 
Shoots, they require more Water to de given them 
than the Orange, but as to the tender Sons, they muſt 
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be treated with a little more Cate, otherwiſe their Fruit / 


will fall in Winter, and come to nothing; theſe Things 
being fully exhibited before, I refer the Reader (as [ 
hinted) to the Article Aurantizm, where their Culture 
is fully ſet forth. ae n 8 a 
LIMONIUM. Torn. 0 . H. 341. Tab. 177. 
| Gatice, Ein. Gem. Pl. 348. Sea Lavender. 
The Cbaradſers are, N 
The Flowers bave an imbricated Periantbhium, rifing one 
above another. The Flower is Funnal-ſhaped, compoſed 
of x Petals, narrow ot their Baſe, but broad and ſpread- 
ing at the Top. It bath « Awl. ſhaped Stamina, ſhorter 
than the Petals, crowned by proſtrate Summits, It bath a 
fall Germen, ſupporting 5 ſtender Styles, crowned by 
fointed Stigmas. The Empalement of the Flower after- 
ward becomes a Capſule, ſhut 2 4 at the Neck, but 
above where the Steds are lodged. * . 4h, 
The Species are, ts Th 
1. LION fobis ovate-lanceolatis, caute fereti nudo 
rulate. Sea Lavender with oval Spear-thaped 
ves, and a taper paniculated Stalk. 'Ermonium mari- 
mum majus. C. B. F. 192, Common great Sea Laven- 
ger ; { 17 4 4 


2. InmowiuM , oblonge ovatir, caule puniculato 

ulo, ſpicis florum brevieribus. Sea Lavender with ob- 
— oval Leaves, a ſpreading paniculated Stalk, and 
fhorter Spikes to the Flowers. Limenium maritimum 


majus witeraum forotinum Narbonenſe. H. R. Fur. Ange 


ther-large late flowering dea Lavender of Nerbonne, 
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3. Ladx1uM foliis ovatis obtuſls, petivlis decurrent;. 


bar, caule paniculato, ſpicis florum erettioribus. Sea 1. 
vender with oval obtuſe Leaves, running Foot Stalks, 
a paniculated Stalk, and more upright Spikes of Flow. 
ers. Limonium maritimum minus, alem folio, C. B. Þ 
192. Small Sea Lavender with an Olive Leaf, 

4. Linonium foliis lanceolatis, caule bumile patul⸗ 
ſpicis florum tenuioribus. Sea Lavender with Spear. ſhap- 
ed Leaves, a low ſpreading Stalk, and ſlender Spikes of 
Flowers. Limenium Anglicum minus, caulibus ramoſori. 
bus, flaribus in ſpicis rarius fitis. Raii Hift. 219. Leſſet 
Eigliſh Sea Lavender, with more branched Stalks, and 
Flowers ſeldom growing in a Spike. 

5. Limoxntum foliis lineari-lanceolatis, caule rams 
patulo, floribus diſlantibus uns verſu diſpofitis., Sea La- 
vender with natrow Spear-ſha Leaves, a branching 
ſpreading Stalk, and Flowers placed aſunder on one 
Side the Stalk. Limonium Orientale, ' plattaginic folio, 
flaribus umbellatis,. T. Cor. Oriental Sea Lavender with 
Plantain Leaves, and Flowets growing in an Umbel. 

6. LION foliis radicalibus alternatim pinnato-/1. 

wuatis, caulinis ternis triquetris ſubulatis decurrentibuz. 
Sea Lavender with the lower Leaves alternately ſinua- 
ted like Wings, and thoſe upon the Stalks three cor- 
nered, Awl-ſhaped, and running * the Foot Stalk. 
Limoninm peregrinum, foliis aſplenii. C. B. P. Foreign 
Sea Lavender with Spleenwort Leaves. 
+ 17, Lt oxtuM caule fruticoſo patule, foliis linear; lau- 
rrolatis crafſir, floribus ſolitariis diftantibus. Sea Laven- 
der with a ſpreading ſhrubby Stall, narrow thick Spear- 
ſhaped Leaves, and Flowers growing ſingly at a Diſtance 
from each other. Limenium Siculum lignoſum, gallas fe- 
rant, E non ferens. Bocce. Rar, Woody Sicilian Sea La- 
vender, ſometimes producing Galls, at other Times not. 
. Limoxwin hi inferioribus lanceolatis hirſutis 
erratss, caulinis ternis lintaribur acatis decurrentibus. Sea 
Lavender with Spear-ſhaped lower Leaves, which are 
hairy and ſawed, but growing by Threes on the Stalks, 
narrow, _ acute-pointed, and running along the Stalk. 
Limonium Africanum, caul- alato, feliir integris birſutis, 
petals pallide flavo, calyce amæus purpureo. Martyn. Cent. 
48. Tab. 48. African Sea Lavender with a winged Stalk, 
entire- hairy Leaves, pale yellow Petals to the Flower, 
and a beautiful purple Empalement. 

9. LiMox1um ui, cunciformibus, caule erefio pani- 

culato, ramit inferioribus fleritibus nudis. Sex Lavender 
with Wedge-ſhaped Leaves, an uptight pnnicu.ated 
Stalk, and the under Branches ſterile and naked. Linr- 
monium minus, flagellis tortuoſir. Bocc. Muf. Small Sea 
Lavender with twiſted Shoots. 
- 10. LimonTum caule nude panicnlato, foliis ſpathula- 
tis retuſis. Sea Lavender with a paniculated naked Stalk, 
and Spathule-ſhaped blunt Leaves. Limonium mariti- 
mum minus, 21 is cordatis. C. B. P. Small Sea Laven- 
der with litile Leaves, Heart-ſhaped. | 

11. L1on1um caule nude peniculato, tereti, foliis tu- 
berculatis. Sea Lavender, with a naked, taper, panicu- 
lated Stalk, and Leaves ſet with Tubercles. Limonium 
minus annuum, butlatis  foliis, del echioides. Bot. Mon /. 
Small annual Sea Lavender with ſtudded Leaves. 

12. LimoniUM caule creo fruticeſo, foliis lineari- 
lanceolatis obtuſir, floribus allernis. Sea Lavender with an 
| EE IAIIETS upright 
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upright ſhrubby Stalk, narrow Spear-ſhaped Leaves, 
ending in obtuſe Points, and Flowers ranged alternately, 
Liunium Agyptiacum fruticoſum, foliis lanceolatis 6 
tuſis. Shrubby Agypten Sea Lavender with blunt 
Spear-thaped Leaves. 

The 1ſt Sort grows naturally in the Marſhes, which 
are flawed by the Sea, in ſeveral Parts of England. The 
Roots of this Plant are- thick, of a reddiſh Colour, and' 
an aſtringent Taſte, ſending out many ſtrong Fibres, 
which ſtrike deep in the Ground, and from the upper 
Part of the Root come out ſeveral oval Spear-ſhaped 
Leaves, from 4 to 5 Inches long, and more than 2 
broad in the Middle; they are ſmooth, of a pretty 
thick Confiſtence, and of a dark green, The Statk 
riſes upward of a Foot high, is naked of Leaves, di- 
vided into many Branches, which are again divided into 
ſmaller toward the Top ; theſe are terminated by flen- 
der Spikes, of pale blue Flowers, ranged on one Side 
the Stalk above each other, coming out of narrow 
Covers like Sheaths ; theſe appear in July, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by oblong Seeds, which are incloſed in the Em- 
palement, ripening in Autumn. 

The 2d Sort graws naturally in the South of France 
on the Sea Coaſt. The Leaves of this Sort are of an 
oblong oval Form ; they are 6 Inches long, and 3 broad, 
ſmooth, entire,” and of - a deep' green. The Stalk -riſes 
15 or 16 Inches. high, dividing into/ feveral ſpreading 
Branches, which are divided again into ſmaller, and 


are terminated by ſeveral ſhort Spikes of pale blue Flow- 


ers, ranged on one Side the Foot Stalk. This Sort ſet- 
dom flowers till the End of Auguſ, fo never produces 
any good Seeds in England. | (63 | 
The zd Sort grows naturally in Narbonne and Pro- 
wence ; this hath ſmall, oval, obtuſe Leaves, about 2 
Inches long, and 1 broad, with pretty long Foot Stalks, 
which are bordered or winged with Part of the Leaves, 
which runs cloſe to, and partly embraces the upper Part 
of the Root; theſe are of a lighter green than either 
of the former. "The Stalk riſes a Foot and a Half high, 
ſending out Branches alternately on each Side; the 
lower ones being long, the others gradually diminiſhing 
to the Top, ſo as io form'a looſe Kind of Pyramid; 
theſe alt point upward, and toward their Ends fend out 
Spikes * pale blue Flowers, which are erect. This 
Sort flowers late in Auguſt, ſo never perfeQs Seeds in 
England. 
The 4th Sort grows naturally in England. It was firſt 
diſcovered on the Sea Banks near Walton, in Eſſex, after: 
ward near Maldon, in the ſame County, and ſince at the 
Mouth of the River that runs from Chicheſter, in Suſſex. 
The Leaves of this Sort are Spear-ſhaped, about 3 Inches 
long, and 1 broad in the Middle, leſſening gradually 
to both Ends. The Stalk rifes 4 or 5 Inches high, di- 
viding into many ſpreading Branches, which are 
thick ſet with ſhort Spikes of whitiſh blue Flowers. 
Theſe appear in Auguſt, and the Seeds ripen in OFober. 
The 5th Sort was diſcovered by Dr. Tournefort in the 
Levant, from whence he ſent the Seeds to the Royal 
Garden at Paris, where they grew, and have produced 
Seeds many Years, which have been communicated to 
many of the curious Gardens in Europe. The Leaves 
of this Sert are about 4 Inches long, and three Quar- 
ters of an luch broad in the Middle, diminiſhing gra- 
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dually to both Ends. The Stalks riſe about 5 or © 
loches high, dividing into ſeveral ſpreading Branches, 
which are again divided into ſmaller ; theſe are term. 
nated by ſhore Spikes of pale blue Flowers, ranged on 
one Side the Foot Stalk ; the whole, when growing, be- 
ing ſpread wide, has ſomewhat the Appearancc of an 
Umbel of Flowers. This Sort flowers late in Aug, 
ſo never ripens Seeds here. 1 

The 6th Sort grows naturally in Sicily and Paleſtine ; 
this is a biennial Plant. The lower Leaves which ſpread 
on the Ground, are indented almoſt to the Middle-rib ; 
theſe Indentures are alternate and blunt. The Stalks 
riſe a Foot and a Half high, dividing upward into ſeve- 
ral Branches ; theſe are garniſhed at each Joint with 3 
narrow Leaves ſiting cloſe to the Stalks, from whoſe 
Baſe proceeds a leafy Membrane, or Wing, which runs 
along on both Sides the Stalk ; theſe are rough, and 3 
little hairy. The Stalks are terminated by Panicles of 
Flowers, which fit upon winged Foot Stalks, each 
ſuſtaining 3 or 4 Flowers of a light blue Colour, which 
continue long” without fading. This Sort flowers in 
July and Auguſt, but unleſs the Summer is very warm 
and dry, the Seeds do not ripen in England. 

The 7th Sort grows naturally in Sicily ; this hath » 
ſhrubby Stalk, which riſes about 2 Feet high, dividing 
into ſeveral ligneous' Branches, which ſpread out on 
every Side; the lower Purt of theſe are cloſely garniſh- 
ed with gray Leaves, like thoſe of the Sea Purflain, 
and are A thick Conſitence. The Branches are ter- 
minated by Panicles of blue Flowers, which come out 
ſingly at a Diftance-from each other, having long Tubes; 
but divide into 5 nts upward, which fpread open. 
"This flowers from June tilt Autumn, but never 
Seeds in England; there is a Variety of this which bears 
Galls like thoſe upon the Oak, which grows naturally 
in Sicily, but I do not know if it is a different Species, 
for thoſe Plants which are in the Eng/iſb Gardens, have 
no Appearance of any. 

The 8th Sort was raiſed in the Chelſea Garden, from 
Seeds, which were brought me from Africa; this is a 
biennial Plant, which dies ſoon after it has produced 
— and Seeds. The lower Leaves are — in 

umber ; they are Spear-ſhaped, hairy, and flight! 
ſawed on their Edyes, about 2 — 2 long, and baif — 
Inch broad. The Stalk riſes about 15 Inches high, 
which at each Joint is garniſhed with 3 narrow Leaves, 
ending in acute Points; from the Baſe- of theſe Leaves, 
is continued a leafy Membrane, or Wing, running'along 
the Stalk on each Side; theſe Stalks branch out but 
little, and are terminated by ſhort Panicles of Flowers, 
whoſe Foot Stalks are not winged as in the formes, 
each Foot Stak ſuſtains 2 or 4 Flowers of a bright 
blue Colour, out of the Middle of which ariſes ano- 
ther ſmall Flower of a pale yellow Colour. This Sort 


— in July and Aug uſt, 1757, but did not ripen 


The gth Sort grows naturally in Siedly, and was 


found fo growing on the Border of the Ses in Norfolk, 
by Mr. Henry Scott, a Gardener, now reſiding at We 

bridge, in Surry. The lower Leaves of this Sort are 
"narrow at their Baſe, but enlarge upward where they 


are broad, and rounded at the Top, in Shape of a 
Wedge. The Stalks are ſlender and ſtiff, riſing from 
4X 2 7 to 
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7 to 14 Inches high, ſending out many ſlender Side 
Branches, all thoſe which proceed from the lower Part 
of the Stalk are barren, having no Flowers, but toward 
the Top they have ſhort Panicles of whitiſh Flowers, 
which are ſmall, and fit 3 or 4 together on 1 Foot Stalk. 
This Sort flowers in July and Auguſt. £ 
The 10th Sort grows naturally near the Sea, about 
Marſeilles and Legbern; this hath many thick fleſhy 
Leaves, which are ſhaped like a Spatula, growing near 
the Root, and ipread on the Ground; they are {mooth, 
and of a grayiſh Colour. The Stalks are naked, and 
riſe about 6 Inches high, dividing toward the Top iato 
many ſmaller Branches, terminated by ſhort crooked 
Panicles of ſmall Flowers, of a pale red Colour. This 
Sort flowers in Auguſt, bui neyer produces Seeds in this 
Country. | | 
The 11th Sort grows naturally about Montpelier and 
in /taly; this is an annual Plant, with long narrow 
Leaves, ſet with rough Tubercles like the Leaves of 
Vipers Bugloſs. The Stalks riſe about 8 Inches high, 
dividing into 2 or 3 ſmall Branches, terminated by re- 
flexed ſhort Spikes of pale blue Flowers; theſe come 
out late in Auguff, and the Seeds are ſeldom pertected in 
England, 101 b 0 
The 12th Sort grows naturally in Egypt, from whence 
the Seeds were ſent to the Royal Garden at Paris, Part 
of which were ſent me by Dr. Bernard de Juſſieu, which 
grew in the Chelſea Garden, where there are ſeveral 
Plants, which have produced Flowers many Years, 
This riſes with an upright ſhrubby Stalk to the Height 
of 7 or 8 Feet, divided upward into many Branches, 


garniſhed with narrow Spear-ſhaped Leaves, placed 


without Order; thev are of a thick Conſiſtence, and of 
2 gray Colour, ſiting cloſe to the Branches. The Flow- 
ers are produced at the End of the Branches in looſe 
Panicles, ſtanding alternate on each Side the Stalk, one 
above another, with Intervals between them ; they have 
pretty long Tubes, which enlarge upward, where they 
are cut into 5 obtuſe Segments, which ſpread open; 
theſe are of a bright Sky blue, but fade to a purple 
before they fall off. The Flowers begin to appear in 
Fuly, and there is a Succeſſion of them till Winter, 
The 1ſt, 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th, and 8th Sorts, are 
abiding Plants, which will thrive in the open Air in 
England, ſuch of theſe as grow naturally in England, 
may be eaſily procured from the Places where they 
w ; theſe Plants may be tranſplanted at almoſt any 
Fim of the Year, provided they are carefully taken 
up, preſerving ſome Earth to their Roots, and in hot 
Weather to ſhade them till they have taken new Root ; 
after which Time they will requite no other Culture, 
but to keep the Ground clean from Weeds, and in the 
Spring to ſtir up the Ground between them to looſen it. 
As theſe Plants do not require much Culture, nor do 
they take up much Room, a few of each Sart may be 
allowed to have a Place in Gardens for Variety. Theſe 
Plants do not propagate very faſt in Gardens, ſo the 
Roots need not be removed oftener than every third 
' Year, at which Time they may be ſlipped to make an 
. Increaſe of them; the beſt Time for this is in the Au- 
-  twmn, that the Plants may be well rooted before the 
Spring, otherwiſe they will not flower very. ſtrong the 
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following Summer. They ſhould be planted in a loa. 
my Soil, on an Eaſt aſpected Border, where they may 
enjoy the Morning Sun, but ſcreened from the great 
Heat in the Middle of the Day ; in ſuch a Situation the 
Roots will continue ſeveral Years, and flower as well a; 
in their native Soil. | | 

Theſe Plants may alſo be propagated by Seeds, ſo 
that ſuch of them as do not grow naturally in England, 
may be obtained by procuring their Seeds / ther Abroad, 
Theſe ſhould be ſown on a Border expoled to the Morn- 
ing Sun, and. en a ſoft loamy Soil early in the Spring, 
for the Secds lie a conſiderable Time in the Ground 
before the Plants come up; therefore the Ground muſt 
be kept entirely clean from Weeds, and if the Seaſon 
ſhould prove very dry, the Border ſhould be watered 
2 or 3 Times, a Week, otherwiſe the Seeds will lie a 
whole Year before they vegetate ; when the Plants 
come up, they muſt be kept clean from Weeds, and in 
very dry Weather watered, and in the Autumn they 
may be tranſplanted where they are deſigned to re- 
main. 

The 6th and 8th Sorts are biennial Plants, which 
rarely perfect their Seeds in England, fo that unleſs freſh 
Seeds can be procured from warm Countries, where 
they ripen well, it will be very difficult to continue the 
Sorts. | If the Seeds of theſe can be obtained Time 
enough to ſow them in the Autumn, the Plants will 
come up the following Spring ; but when they are ſown 
in the Spring, they ſeldom grow the fame Year. Theſe 
Seeds ſhould be ſown 6n a Border of loamy Earth, not 
ſtiff or moiſt, and expoſed to the South; but when 
the Sun is warm, the Border ſhould be ſhaded with 
Mats, to prevent the Earth from drying too faſt. 
When the Plants come up, they muſt be kept clean 
from Weeds, and if they are too cloſe, ſome of them 
ſhould be carefully taken out as ſoon as they are fit to 
remove, and planted in ſmall Pots, placing them in the 
Shade till they have taken new Root ; then they may 
be placed where they may enjoy the Morning Sun, till 
Autumn, when they ſhould be put into a hot Bed Frame, 
where they may be ſcreened from hard Froſt, but en- 
joy the free Air in mild Weather ; and thoſe Plants 
which are left in the Border where they were ſown, 
muſt be covered with Mats in hard Froſt ; for though 
they will often live through the Winter in mild Seaſons, 

et hard Froſt will always deſtroy them. "The follow- 

mg Summer the Plants will flower, and: if the Seaſon 

ves warm and dry, they will ripen Seeds, and the 
ſoon after decay. | 

The 7th and 12th Sorts are ſhrubby Plants, which 
are too tender to live through the Winter in the open 
Air in England, ſo the Plants muſt be. removed into 
Shelter in the Autumn, but they only require Protec- 
tion from hard Froſt : Theſe Plants may be placed 
with Myrtles, Oleanders, and other hardy Green-houſe 
Plants, where they often continue in flower great Part 
of Winter, and make a pretty Variety. Theſe Sorts 
are eaſily propagated by Cuttings, which, if planted in 
15 on a 22 Border, and duly watered, will take 

oot in {ix or ſeven Weeks, when they ſhould be taken 
up and planted in Pots filled with light loamy Earth, 
| obs them. in the Shade till they have taken _—_— 
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then they may be expoſed till Of2ber, at which Time 
they mult be removed into Shelter. | 

The 11th Sort is annual, and rarely ripens Seeds 
here, ſo theſe mult be procured from Abroad, and ſow- 
ed as the 6th and 8th Sorts. 

LINARIA. Tourn. In/t. R. H. 168. Tab. 76. Antirr- 
binum. Lin. Gen. Pl. 668, Toad-flax ; in French, Linaire. 

The Charafer: are, | 

The Flower bath a permanent Empalement of 1 Leaf, 
divided into 5 Parts almoſt to the Bottom. The Flower 
hath 1 Petal, and is of the ringent (or grinning) Kind, 
with an oblong ſrvclling Tube, having 2 Lips above, with 
the Chaps ſhut. The upper Lip is bifid and reflexed on the 
Sides, the lower Lip is trifid and obtuſe. It bath an oblong 
Netlarium, which is Awl-ſbaped and prominent bebind, 
and 4 Stamina included in the upper Lip, 2 of which are 

orter than tbe other, and a roundiſh Germen ſupporting 
a ſingle Style, crowned by an obtuſe Stigma. The Germen 
turns to a roundiſb obtuſe Capſule with 2 Cells, filled with 
ſmall Seeds, 
The Species are, 

t. Linakla foliis lanceolato-linearibus confertir, caule 
eredto, ſpicis terminalibus ſeſſilibus. Toad- flax with Spear- 
ſhaped linear Leaves growing in Cluſters, and an up- 
right Stalk terminated by Spikes of Flowers ſiting cloſe 
to the Stalk. Linaria vulgaris, lutea, flare majore. C. 
B. P. 212. Common yellow Toad-flax with a larger 
Flower. | 

2. Lixar1a foliis ternis ovatis, Toad flax with oval 
Leaves placed by Threes. Linaria triphylla minor lutea. 
C. B. P. 212. Smaller three leaved yellow Toad-flax. 


3. LIS ARIA iir quaternis lanceolatis, caule erecto 


ramoſo, fleribus pedunculatis, Toad flax with Spear-ſhap- 
ed Leaves placed by Fours, an upright branching Stalk; 
and Flowers upon. Foot Stalks. Linaria latiſſimo folis 
Es H. R. Par. Broadeſt leaved Portugal 'Toad- 

x. 

4. Livara feliir ſubguaternis lincaribus, caule diffuſe, 
floribus racemoſis, I oad-flax with linear Leaves placed 
by Fours on the lower Part of the Stalk, a diffuſed Stalk 
and branching Flowers, Linaria guadrifolia ſufina. 
C. B. P. 213. Low four leaved Load- flax. 

5. Linarta foutis lanceolato-linearibur ſparſit, caule 
flarifera erceſo ſpicato. Toad- flax with Spear-ſhaped li- 
near Leaves, and the Flower Stalks erect and ſpiked. 


Linaria purpurea major edorato. C. P. P. 213. Greater 


ſweet ſcented purple T'oad-flax. 

6. Linak1a foliis linearibus confertis, caule ereflo ra- 
moſo, floribus ſpicatis terminalibus. Toad-flax with linear 

aves in Cluſters, an ere& branching Stalk, and Flow- 
ers in Sp kes terminating the Stalks. Linaria ceruka, 
faliis brevioribus & anguſtioribus. Raii Syn. 3. 282. 
Blue Toad-flax with ſhorter and narrower Leaves. 

7. Livar1a foliis inferioribus guinis lincaribus. Toad- 
fax with linear Leaves, placed by Fives at the lower 
Part of the Stalks. Linaria Sicula-multicauks, folio mol- 
luginis. Bocc. Rar. 38. Sicilian Toad-flax with many 
Stalks and a Bedſtraw Leaf. | 
_ 8. Linar1a foliis lanceolatis ſparſit, inferioribus op- 
Peſitis, neftariis ſubulatis, floribus bse Toad- flax 
with Spear-ſhaped ſparſed Leaves, which on the lower 
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Part of the Stalk are oppoſite, and Awl-thaped Necta- 
ria and Flowers ſiting almoſt cloſe. Linaria Hiſpanica 
procumbens, foliis uncialibus glaucit, flore flaveſcente pul- 
cbre flriato, labiis nigro-purpureis, Ad. Phil. No. 412. 
Trailing Spaniſh Toad-flax with gray Leaves an Inch 
long, yellow Flowers beautifully ſtriped, and dark pur- 
le Lips. 

, 9. 2 NARIA foliis linearibus confertis, caule nitido pa- 
niculato, pedunculis ſpicatit nudis, Toad-flax with linear 
Leaves in Cluſters, a ſhining paniculated Stalk, and 
Flowers in Spikes on naked Foot Stalks. Linaria capil- 
laces folio, odera. C. B. P. 213. Sweet Toad-flax with 
Hair-like Leaves. 

10. LixAaR1a folis lancealatis birtis alternis, floribus 
ſpicatis, foliolo calycino ſupremo maximo. Toad-flax with 
alternate hairy Spear-ſhaped Leaves, Flowers in Spikes, 
and the upper Leaf of the Empalement very large. 
Linaria latifolia villoſa, laciniis calcynis inægualibus, flore 
majore pallide flriato rictu aureo. Horteg. Icon. Broad 
leaved hairy Toad-flax, whoſe Empalement is unequally” | 
cut, and a large pale ſtriped Flower with a golden Snout. 

11. LivaRta alis caulinis linearibus ſparſir, radica- 
libus ratundis, Toad flax with linear Leaves placed 
ſparſedly on the Stalks, and the lower Leaves round. 
Linaria annua purpureo-viclaces, calcaribus longir, foliis 
imis rotundioribus, Vaill. Bot. Par. 118. Annual purple 
Violet 'Toad-flax, with long Spurs and rounder Leaves 
at Bottom. 

12. Liv AR HA fobis lineari-lanceolatis alternit, floribus 
racemofir, calycibus corilld longioribus. Toad- flax with 
linear Spear-ſhaped Leaves placed alternate, branching 
Flowers, and palements longer than the Petals. 
Linaria annua, anguſtifelia, floſculis albir, langiùt cau- 
datis. Triump. 87. Narrow leaved annual Toad-flax, 

with white Flowers having long Tails: 

13. LI NARA foliis lanceolatis alternis, caule ſuffruti- 
coſa. Load- flax with Spear-ſhaped alternate Leaves, and 
an under Shrub Stalk. Linaria-latifolia Dalmatica, mag- 
no flore. C. B. P. 212. Broad leaved Toad-flax of Dal- 
matia with a large Flower. | 

14. Lixarta foliis lancealatis acuminatir, paniculä 
virgati, Toad- flax with Spear-ſhaped acute pointed 
Leaves, and a Rod like Panicle. Linaria — folio 
glauco, flore luteo. Par. Bat. App. 9. Toad-flax with a 
gray Dyer's Weed Leaf and a yellow Flower. 

15. Lixarta foliis ovatis alternis, caule flaccido pro- 

cumbente. Toad- flax with oval Leaves placed alternate, 
and a weak trailing Stalk. Elatine folio fubrotundo. C. B 
P. 253. Fluellin with a roundiſh Leaf. 
16, LIN ARIA foliis baflatis alternii, caule flaccido pro 
cumbente, Toad- flax with Arrow-pointed Leaves placed 
alteanate, and a weak trailing Stalk. Elatine folio acu- 
minato, C. B. P. 253. Fluellia with an acute-pointed 
Leaf. | 

17. LIN ARIA folits cordatit guinguelobatis alterni glz+ 
brit. Toad-flax with Heart-ſhaped/ Leaves having five 
Lobes, which are alternate and ſmooth. Linaria bede- 
races folio glabra, ſeu Cymbalaria vulgarir. Tourn. Inſt, 
R. H. 169. Toad- flax with — Leaf, or com · 
mon Cymbalariai 

There ate ſeveral other Species of this Genus which 

| arc 
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are of leſß Note, fo arg very rarely admitted into Gar- 
dens, for which reg ſon I have got enumerated them here. 

The iſt of theſe Plants grows in great Plenty on the 
Sides of dry Banks in moſt Parts of England, and is 
ſeldom cultivated in Gardens ; for it is 8 very trauble- 
ſome Plant te keep within Bounds, the Roots being very 
apt to ſpread under Ground, and riſe at a great Diſtance 
from the Mother Plant, whereby it greatly injures what- 
ever Plants ſtand near it. This is one of the Species 
mentioned in the Catalogue of Simples at the End of 
the College Diſpenſatory, te be uſed in Medicine, 

This Sort hath a great Number of ſlender white Roots, 
which creep far on every Side, from which ariſe ſeveral 


ere&@ branching Stalks, s Foot and a Half high,  garniſh- | 


ed with narrow gray Leaves in Cluſters, and terminated 


by Spikes of yellow Flowers, ſiting cloſe to the Stalk. 


The Flowers are of one Petal, with a long Tube, to 


which is fixed a Spur or Heel; the fore Part has the 


Appearance af tbe Mouth of an Animal, the under Lip 
1s hairy within, the Chaps are of a golden Colour, but 
the other Parts of the Flower of a pale yellow ; theſe 
are ſucceeded by roundiſh Capſules with 2 Cells, filled 
with flat black Seeds. It flowers in 7uly and Auguft, 
when it makes a pretty Appearance, ſo that a few 
Plants might be allowed 4 Place in Gardens, were it not 
far their creeping Roots, which. ſpread too much, and. 
become troubleſome Weeds. 

There is an Ointment made of this Herb and Hog's 
Lard, which is accounted excellent for the Piles, being 
mixed with the Volk of an Egg at the Time of uſing 
it. 22 3 — - _—_— and 3 
opening Obitrudions ot t ver pleen, helping 
the Dropſy and Jaundice. | rn 

Tbe 3d Sort grows: naturally about Valencia and in 
Sicily; this is an annual Plant, which riſes with an up- 
tight branching Stalk near a Foot and a Half high, gar- 
niſhed with oval ſmooth gray Leaves, placed often by 
Threes, and ſometimes by Pairs oppoſite at the Joints ; 
the Flowers grow in ſhart Spikes at I Top of the Stalks, 
they are ſhaped like thoſe of the common Sort, but have 
not ſo long Tubes ; they are. yellow, with Saffron-co- 
loured Chaps. This Sort flowers in Fuly and Auguſt, 
and the Seeds ripen in Autumn. „ 

There is a Variety of this whoſe Flowers have a pur- 
ple Standard and Spur, which makes a pretty Appear- 
ance in a Garden; hut it is generally ſuppoſed to be only 
an accidental Variety. which has ariſen from Seeds of the 
former, for which Reaſon I have not enumerated it here, 
though for many Years Culture of both Sorts, I have 
never yet perceiyed either of them alter. The Leaves 
of this are longer than thoſe of the yellow, but in other 
Reſpects they do not differ. 

. - Theſe two are propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be 
ſown in the Spring, on the Borders of the Flower Gar- 
den where they are deſigned to remain, and when the 


Planis come up, they ſhould; be thinned where: they are. 


too claſe, and kept clean from Weeds, which is all the 
Culture they require. Ii ſome of the Seeds are ſown in 
Autumn on a warm dry; Border, the Planis will live thro' 
the Winter, unleſs the Froſt proves very ſevere, and theſe 
autumnal Plants will grow larger, flower earlier, -and 
from theſe good Seeds may always be obtained. 
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The 3d Sort riſes with upright Stalks near 2 Feet | 


high, which are garniſhed with Spear-ſhaped ſmooth 
Leaves, placed ſometimes by Fours round the Stalk, and 
at others by Pairs oppoſite ; the Stalks are terminated 
by large purple Flowers with long Spurs, ſtanding on 
Foot Stalks, "Ts flowers in Fuly, but ſeldom ripens 
_ in England ; it grows naturally in Portugal and 
pain. 

This Sort is tenderer than the laſt, fo ſhould be plant- 
ed in a dry Sol and a warm Situation, otherwiſe the 
Plants are often deſtroyed in Winter. This Plant is 
propagated by Seeds as the former, and alſo by parting 
the Roots ; but it is adviſeable always to keep ſome of 
theſe Plants in Pots, that they may be removed into 
— in Winter, otherwiſe in hard Froſts they will be 

illed. * , 

The 4th Sort grows naturally about Ferona, from 
whence I received the Seeds. This is a perennial Plant, 
from whoſe Roots. ariſe ſeveral diffuſed Stalks about 8 
Inches long, garniſhed with narrow ſhort gray Leaves, 
placed by Fours round the Stalks at Bottom, but up- 
ward they are oppoſite ; the Stalks are terminated by 
ſhort branching Tufts of pale yellow Flowers with gol- 
den Chaps. This Sort flowers in June, and ſometimes 
the Seeds ripen here in the Autumn. 

The 5th Sort grows naturally in the South of France, 
and in {taly ; this hath a perennial Root ſending out 
many Stalks, thoſe of them which ſupport the Flowers 
are erect, and near 3 Feet high, but the ' 6ther Stalks 
are weaker and hang looſely on every dide the Plants; 
theſe are garniſhed with long narrow Spear-ſhaped Leaves 

aced ſparſedly, they are tmooth, and of gray" Colaur. 

he Stalks ate terminated. by long tooſe Spikes of blue 
Flowers, which appear in June, Say, and. Au gu, and 
the Seeds ripen in Autumn, which, if permitted to ſcat- 
ter, will produce Plenty of young Plants without any 
further Care. | 

The 6th Sort grows naturally about Henley in Oxford- 


ſhire, and alſo in ſome Parts of Hertfordſhire: This, 


bath a perennial Root, from which ariſe ſeveral Stalks 
near 2 Feet high, which branch out on every Side, and 
are garniſhed with narrow Leaves growing in Cluſters 
toward the Bottom, but upward they are ſometimes by 
Pairs, and at others ſingle. The Flowers are produced 
in looſe Spikes at the End of the Stalks, they are of a 
pale blue Colour, and appear in June and July, and the 
Seeds ripen in Autumn, which, if permitted to ſcatter, 
will produce Plenty. of Plants. When the Seeds hap- 
pen to fall on old Walls, the Plants will grow there and 
continue longer than thoſe planted in the Ground. 

L received a Specimen of this Sort from Abroad, by 
the Title of Linaria arvenſit cærulea. C. B. P. 

The 7th Sort grows naturally in Sicily ; this is an 


annual Plant, from whoſe Root ariſe many Statks which 


are very ſſender and about a Foot high, which on their 
lower Part are garniſhed with 5 very narrow Leaves at 
each Joint, but upward they are ſometimes by Pairs, 
and others they are ſingle : The Stalks are divided into 
many. ſmall Branches, which are garniſhed with ſmall 
yellow Flowers, coming out ſingle at Diſtances from 
each other; theſe are ſhaped like thoſe of the other 


Species. 
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Species. The Flowers appear in July, and the Seeds 
ripen in Autumn. There are two Varieties of this, 
one with a deep yellow, and the other a Sulphut- co- 
loured Flower. 

This is propagated by Seeds as the ad Sort, ot if the 
Seeds are permitted to ſcatter, the Plants will come up 
without Care, and if they are kept clean from Weeds, 
will produce their Flowers early in the Summer. 

The Sth Sort grows naturally on the Rocks about 
Gibraltar, from whence the late Sir Charles Wager 
brought the Seeds, which were ſown in his curious Gar- 
den at Per/ons Green near Fulbam, where they ſucceeded, 
and from thence many curious Gardens were furniſhed 
with the Plants. This has a perennial Root, from which 
come out many flender ſucculent Stalks about 8 or 9 
Inches long, which are weak and hang down on every 
Side the Root; they are garniſhed with ſhort narrow 
Spear-ſhaped Leaves of a gray Colour and ſucculent, 
—_— without Order; they are about 1 Inch long, 
and a 
produced at the End of the Stalks in ſmall Bunches, they 
are yellow, marked with purple Stripes, and the Chaps 
of the Flower, as alſo the Spur, are of a dark purple 
Colour; the Flowers ſit cloſe upon the Top of the Stalk. 
The Flowers appear in June and Fuly, but do not pro- 
duce Seeds in England. TEES | 

This Plant is eaſily propagated by parting the Roots, 
or planting Cuttings in any ot the Summer Months, 
which, if watered and ſhaded, will ſoon take Root, 
and may afterwards be planted in Pots filled with'freſh 


light undunged Earth, in which they will furceed much 


beiter than in a richer Soil; for it they are planted in a 
fine rich Earth, it cauſes them to grow very faſt for a 
ſhort Time, but they ſeldom fail to rot ſoon after. 
Theſe muſt be removed into Shelter in Winter, where 
they muſt have as much free Air as poſſible in mild 
Weather, and be only protected from ſevere Cold; lo 
that if the Pots are placed under a hot Bed Frame, it 
will be better than to place them in a Green-houle, 
where they are apt to draw too much, which will cauſe 
them to decay. X 


The gth Sort grows naturally in Wales, particularly _ 


near Penryn. This hath a perennial Root, from which 
ariſe many branching Stalks near 2 Feet bigh, garnithed 
with very narrow Leaves growing in Cluſters, which 


are of a grayith Colour. The Flowers are produced in 


looſe Spikes at the End of the Branches, they are of a 
pale blue Colour, and ſmell ſweet. Theſe appear in 
June, and there is often a Succeſſion of Flowers on the 
Plants till Winter. The Seeds ripen in Autumn, 
which, if permitted to ſcatter, will furniſh a Supply of 
young Plants without any further Care. If the Seeds 
of this Sort get on a Wall, the Plants will come up and 
continue there much longer than when they are planted. 
in the Ground. © _ : | | 

The 10th Sort grows naturally in Spain; the Seeds 
of it were ſent me by Dr. Hertega from Madrid. This 
is an annual Plant, which riſes with a ſingle Stalk about 
a Foot and a Half high, garniſhed with hairy Spear- 
ſhaped Leaves, fitting cloſe to the Stalk ; theſe are placed 
alternate. The Flowers grow on the "Top of the Stalks 
in looſe Spikes; they are of a pale yellow Colour with 
a few deep Stripes, and the Chaps are of a Gold Colour 


fth Part of an Inch broad. The Flowers are 
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the uppef Segment of the Empalement is much larger 
than the lower. The Flowers of this Sort ate as large 


as thoſe of the common Sort, they appear in July, and 
the Seeds ripen in Autumn. 

The Seeds of this Sort ſhould be ſown in the Spring 
on a Border of light Earth where the Plants are deſigned 
to remain, and when the Plants come up, they muſt be 
treated as thoſe of the ſecond Soft. 

The 11th Sort grows naturally in France; this is an 
annual Plant with found Leaves at the Root, the Stalks 
are ſlender, branching, and riſe a Foot high, garniſhed 
with very narrow Leaves at each Joint. The Flowers 
are produced in looſe Spikes at the End of the Branches, 
they are of a bright blue Colour, and appear in Fly ; 
the Seeds ripen in Autumn, at which Time they 
ſhould be ſown, for thoſe which are fown in the Spring, 
frequently lie in the Ground till the Spring following, be- 
fore the Plants appear. When the Plants come up, they 
mult be thinned where they are too cloſe, and kept clean 
from Weeds, which is all the Culture they require. 

The 14th Sort grows naturally in Sicily; this is an an- 
nual Plant, which riſes with a branching Stalk 2 Feet 
high, garniſhed with very narrow Spear-ſhaped Leaves 
placed alternately, The Flowers are produced ſingly all 
along the Branches the greateſt Part of their Length; 
they are ſmall, white, and have very long Tails or Spurs. 
This flowers in Fuly, and the Seeds npen in Autamn, 
If the Seeds of this Sort are permitted to ſcatter, the 
Plants will corge up without Care, and require no other 
Culture but to keep them clean from Weeds. 

The 1 3th Sort grows naturally in Crete, and alſo in 
Dalmutia. This riſes with a ſtrong ligneous Stalk 4 Feet 
high, garniſhed with ſmooth Spear- ſhaped Leaves placed 
alternate, fitting cloſe io the Stalk.. The Flowers are 
produced at the End of the Branches in ſhott looſe Spikes, 
they are of a deep yellow Colour, and much larger than 
thoſe of the common Sort, ſtanding on ſhort Foot Stalks. 
This Sort flowers in July, but the Seeds very rarely 
ripen in England, ſo that the Plants are ſeldom ſeen in 
many Gardens here. It is propagated by Seeds,” which 
ſhould be fown catly in the Spring, on a Border of light 
Fatth z and when the Plants come up and are fir to re- 
move, ſome of them ſhould be planted in Pots filled with 
light fandy Earth, and placed in the Shade till they have 
taken new Root, then they may be expoſed with other 
hardy exotick Plants till the End of October, when they 
ſhould be put into à common hot Bed Frame, where 
they may be protected from hard Froſt; but it mild: 
Weather, they ſhould: enjoy the free Air, for theſe 
Plants only require to be protected from hard Froſt; for 
in mild Winters they will live abroad without Shelter, 
if they are on a dry Soil; therefore a Part of the Plants 
may be planted on a warm Border of poot ſandy Sit, 
where they will live through our common Wi very 
well; and thoſe Plants which grow in Rubbiſh and 
are ſtinted, will endure much more Cold than the 
others. 

The 14th- Sort grows naturally in Siberia; this is a 
biennial Plant, which riſes with an upright branching 
Stalk,” from 3.to 4. Feet high, garniſhed with Spear= 
ſhaped Leaves, ending in acute Points, of a iſh Co- 
lour;; theſe are placed alternate. The Flowers are 
produced at the End of the Branches, in looſe Panicles 3 
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they are of 8 bright yellow Colour, and ſhaped like thoſe 
of the other Sorts. Lhis flowers in June and July, and 
the Sceds ripen in Autumn, which, if permitted to 
icatter, the Plants will come up the following Spring, 
and require no other Care but to thin them where they 
are too cloſe, and keep them clear from Weeds. Ihe 
Plants always decay after they have ripened their Seeds, 
therefore there ſhould be a Supply of young ones an- 
nually. | Ri) 

The 15th Sort grows naturally among Wheat and 
Rye, in ſeveral Parts of England. It is an annual Plant 
with weak trailing Stalks, which ſpread on the Ground, 
and are a Foot and a Half long ; they are hairy, and 
garniſhed with oval Leaves, placed alternately, from the 


ſetting on of the Foot Stalks of the Leaves, at each 


Joint comes out one Flower, ſhaped like thoſe of the 
other Species. The upper Eip is yellow, and the under 
is purple; theſe appear in June and July, and the Seeds 
ripen in Autumn, which ſhould be then ſown, or per- 
mitted to ſcatter, for if it is ſown in the Spring, it ſel- 
dom grows the ſame Year, for it is rarely ſeen among 
Spring ſown Corn, in thoſe Lands where it commonly 
os. 

87 This Plant is uſed in Medicine, and is eſteemed vul- 
nerary, and good for old cancerous Sores and Ulcers ; 
it is accounted good for Hzmorrhages of all Sorts. 

The 16th Sort differs from the 1 5th, in nothing but 
the Shape of the Leaves, which in this are ſhaped like 
the Point of an Arrow, and thoſe __ other are 
_ this is more commonly found in England than the 
Other. | 

The 17th Sort was brought from Italy to England, 
where it now grows in as great Plenty in the "Neigh- 
bourhood of London, as if it was in its native Country, 
growing from the Joints of Walls, wherever the Seeds 
happen to ſcatter. - It is a perennial Plant, which will 
thrive in any Soil or Situation, ſo that where it is once 
eſtabliſhed, it will be difficult to root out, for the Seeds 
will get into any Joints of Walls, or the decayed Parts 
of Pales, as alſo in the Hollow of Trees, where they 
grow and propagate plentifully, for the Stalks put out 
Raots at their Joints, ſo ſpread themſelves to a great 
Diſtance: It flowers all the Summer, and the Seeds 
ripen in Succeſſion, It is never cultivated in Gardens, 
but is ſuppoſed to be an excellent Wound Herb. 

LINGUA CERVINA. Hart's Tongue. 

[Theſe Plants commonly grow out from the Joints of 


old Walls and Buildings, where they are moiſt and ſhady, 


and alſo on ſhady moiſt Banks, but are ſeldom culti- 
vated in Gardens, There is a 2 great Variety of 
theſe Plants, both in the Zaf? and Weſi-Indies, but there 


are very few Species of them in Eurepe; all the hardy 


Sorts may be propagated by pariing their Roots, and 
ſhould have a moiſt Soil and ſhady Situation. 

LINUM. Teourn. Inft. R. II. 339. Tab. 176. Liu. 
Gen, PI. 349. Flax; in French, Lin. 1 no 
The Charaders ate, ; 

The Flower hath a permanent Empalement, compoſed of 
5 ſmall Spear-ſbaped acute Leaves. The Flower is com- 
poſed of 5 large oblong Petals, which are narrow at their 
Baſe, but broader upward, and ſpread ofen. It bath 5 
Awl-ſhaped ere Stamina, terminated by Arrow-ſbaped 
Summits. In the Center is fituated an oval Germen, ſup- 
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porting 5 ſlender Styles, crowned by reflexed Stigmas, The 
Cermen turns to a globular Capſule with 10 Cells, e 
with 5 Valves, in each Cell is lodged 1 oval, plain, ſmozto 
Seed, with an acute Point. | 

The Species are, | 

1. Liv uu calycibus capſuliſque mucronatis, pctalis cre. 
nat ic, folits lanceslatis alternis, caule ſubſolitaris. Lin. 
Sp. Pl. 277, Flax with Empalements, and Caplules end- 
ing in acute Points, crenated Petals to the Flower, Spear- 
ſhaped alternate Leaves, and the Stalks commonly ſingle. 
Linum ſativum. C. B. P. 214. Manured Flax. 

2. Lix uu cahycibuscapſuliſgue mucronatis, petalis emar- 
ginatit, foliis lanceolatis alternis, caule ramsſo. Flax with 
ſharp pointed Empalements and Capſules; the Petals of 
the Flower indented, Spear-ſhaped alternate Leaves, ard 
a branching Stalk, * Linum ſativum bumilius, flore ma- 
jere. Bobart. Boerb. Ind. alt, 1. p. 284. Low manured 
Flax with a larger Flower. 

3. LIN UM. calycibus acuminatis, faliis lanceolatis ſparſs, 
ftrittis ſcabris acuminatis, canle tereti baſi ramoſa. Lin. 
Sp. Pl. 278. Flax with acute-pointed Empalements, 
rough Spear-ſhaped Leaves placed without Order, end- 
ing in acute Points, and a taper Stalk, branching at the 
Baſe. Linum ſylveſire, ceruleum, falis acute. C. B. V. 
107. Wild blue Flax with an acute Leaf. 

4 Li oun calycibus acuminatis, falits ſpunſis lincari. 
bus ſetaceis retrorſum ſcabris. Lin. Sp. Pl. 2378, Flax 
with acute-pointed Empalements, and narrow briſtly 
Leaves placed without Order, which are rough on their 
Outſide. Linum ſylveftre anguſtifolium, floribus diluty 
purpuraſcentibus vel carneis, C. B. P. 214. Narrow 
leaved wild Flax with a pale purpliſh, or Fleſh-coloured 
Flower. 

5. Lixum calycibus capſuliſque acuminatis, caule ſub- 
nudo ſcabro, foliis acuminatis. Flax with acute-pointed 
Empalements and Caplules, an almoſt naked rough Stalk, 
and acute pointed Leaves. Linum perenne, majus, cæ- 
ruleum, capituls majore. Mor, Hiſt. 2. 573. Greater 
blue perennial Flax with larger Heads. 

6. Linum ealycibus capſuliſque obtuſis, foliis alterni: 
lanceolatis acutis, caulibus rameſiſſimit. Plat. 166 Flax 
with obtuſe Empalements and Capſules, alternate Spear- 
ſhaped acute Leaves, and very branching Stalks, com- 
monly called Siberian perennial Flax. 

7. Lix uu calycibus acutis, foliis lineari-lanceolatu 
ſparſis, caule puniculato. Flax with acute Empalements, 
linear Spear-ſhaped Leaves placed without Order, and 
a paniculated Stalk, 

8. LIN U calyeibus patulis acuminatis, foliis linearibus 
alternis, caule ramsſo, Flax with ſpreading acute-point- 
ed Empalements, linear alternate Leaves, and a branch- 
ing Stalk. - 

9. Linu calycibus birſutis N alter- 
nis, caule corymbaſo, Lin. Sp. Pl. 277. Flax with hairy 
acute-pointed Empalements, placed alternate, and cloie 
to the Stalks, which have a Corymbus. Linum ſylve/tre, 
latifelium, birſutum ceruleum. C. B. P. 339. Broad 
leaved hairy wild Flax with a blue Flower. | 

10. LIN Uu calycibus foliiſque lanceolatis firiftis mucre- 
natis, margine ſcabris, Lin. Sp. Pl. 279. Flax with 
Spear-ſhaped Leaves and Empalements, which end in 
acute Points, and have rough Edges. Paſſerina Lobeli.. 
J. B. 3. p. 454 1 
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11. LixuM calycibus acutis, petalis integris, feliis in- 


feriaribus linearibus faſciculatis, ſuperioribus alternis, 
caule Juffruticoſe. Flax with acute Empalements, entire 
Petals to the Flower, linear under Leaves growing in 
Cluſters, the upper ones alternate, and a ſhrubby Stalk. 
Linum ſylveſtre acutis foliis fruticans. Barrel. Icon. 1008. 
Wild Flax with a ſhrubby Stalk and acute Leaves. 

12. Lid uu foltis lanceolatis alternis, floribus alternis 
ſeſſilibus, caule femplici, Flax with Spear-ſhaped Leaves 

aced alternate, Flowers growing alternate, and cloſe 
to the Stalks, which are ſingle. Linum luteum ad ſin- 
gula genicula floridum. C. B. P. 214. Yellow Flax with 
ſingle Flowers growing from the Joints. 

13. LinuM folits oppeſitis ovato-lanceolatis, caule di- 
chotomo, corollis acutis, Hort, Cliff. 372. Flax with oval 
Spear-ſhaped Leaves placed oppoſite, a Stalk divided b 


Pairs, and acute Petals to the Flower. Linum pratenſe, 


fleſculit exiguis. C. B. P. 214. Meadow Flax with ſmall 
Flowers, commonly called Mountain Flax. 

14. LIS u calycibus ovatis acutis muticts, foliit lan- 
ceolatis inferioribus oppoſitis. Lin. Sp. Pl, 280. Flax with 
oval, acute, chaffy Empalements, and Spear-ſhaped 
Leaves, the lower of which grow oppoſite. Linum ma- 
ritimum luteum. C. B. P. 214. Yellow maritime Flax. 

The iſt Sort is the Flax which is cultivated in moſt 
Parts of Europe, but particularly in the northern Parts; 
this is an annual Plant, which uſually riſes with a ſlender 
unbranched Stalk, a Foot and a Half high, garniſhed with 
narrow Spear-ſhaped Leaves, placed alternate, ending 
in acute Points, and are of a gray Colour, The Flowers 
are produced on the Top of the Stalks, each Stalk ſuſ- 
taining 4 or 5 blue Flowers, compoſed of 5 Petals, nar- 
row at their Baſe, but broad at the Top, where they 
are ſlightly crenated. The Empalement of the Flower 
is cut into 5 Parts, which end in acute Points. The 
Flowers appear in June, and are ſucceeded by roundiſh 
Capſules, which have 10 Cells, opening with 5 Valves, 
which are terminated by acute Points; each Cell con- 
tains 1 ſmooth flattiſh Seed, ending in a Point, of a 


browniſh Colour. The Seeds ripen in September, and 


the Plants ſoon after periſh. 

When this Plant is cultivated in the Fields after the 
uſual Method, it ſeldom riſes higher than is before- 
mentioned, nor do the Stalks branch out, but when they 
are allowed more Room, they will riſe between 2 and 
3 Feet high, and put out 2 or 3 Side Branches toward the 
Top, eſpecially if the Soil is pretty where it is ſown. 

The 2d Sort differs from the firſt, in having ſtronger 
and ſhorter Stalks branching out much more. The 
Leaves are broader, the Flowers are larger ; the Petals 
are indented at their Extremities. Ihe Seed Veſſels are 
alto much larger, and the Foot Stalks are longer; theſe 
Differences are laſting, for I have cultivated this, and 
the common Flax on the ſame Ground upward of 30 
Years, and have never found either of them alter. | 

The 3d Sort grows _—y in the South of France, 
in ſtaly, and Spain; this riſes from a Foot, to 18 Inches 
high, branching out almoſt to the Bottom, into many 
long ſlender Branches, garniſhed with narrow Spear- 
ſhaped acute-pointed Leaves, placed without Order ; 
theſe are rough to the Touch. The Flowers are pro- 


duced at the End of the Branches, almoſt in Form of an. 


Umbel ; they are ſmaller than thoſe of the manured 
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Sort, and are of a paler blue Colour. The Seed Veſſel; 
are much ſmaller, and not ſo round. It flowers and 
ſeeds about the ſame Time as the former. 

The 4th Sort grows naturally about Vienna and in 
Hungary ; this Sort ſeldom riſes more than a Foot high, 
with a ſlender Stalk, which divides into 3 or 4 flender 
naked Foot Stalks at the 'Top, each ſuſtaining 2 or 3 
Flowers, of a pale blue Colour. The Stalks are gar- 
niſhed with. ſhort, narrow, briſtly Leaves, ſtanding 
erect, rough on their Outſide. This flowers and ſeeds 
about the — Time as the former, and the Plant ſoon 
after decays. | : 

There are two or three Varieties of this, which differ 
in the Colour of their Flowers, but in other Reſpect: 
are the ſame. 

The 5th Sort grows naturally in ſome Parts of Eng- 
land; this hath a perennial Root, from which ariſe 3 or 
4 inclining Stalks, which are garniſhed with a few ſhort 
narrow Leaves toward their Baſe, but upward have 
ſcarce any. The Flowers are produced at the End of 
the Stalks, fitting very cloſe; they are of a blue Colour, 
and about the Size of thoſe of the manured Kind, and 
are ſucceeded by pretty large round Seed Veſſels, end- 
ing in acute Points. This flowers about the ſame Time 
as the common Flax, but the Roots will continue 3 or 
4 Years. 

The 6th Sort grows naturally in Siberia; it hath a 
perennial Root, from which ariſe ſeveral ſtrong Stalks, 
in Number proportional to the Size of the Root, and in 
Height according to the Goodneſs of the Soil where it 
grows, for in rich moiſt Ground, they will riſe near 
Feet high, but in middling Ground about 3 Feet; theſe 
divide into ſeveral Branches upward, and are garniſhed 
with narrow Spear-ſhaped Leaves, placed alternate ; 
they are not much more than an Inch long, and an 
Eighth of an Inch broad, of a deep green, ending in acute 
Points. The Flowers are produced at the End of the 
Branches, forming a Kind of Umbel; the Stalks riſi 
nearly of the ſame Height. The Flowers are large, — 
of a fine blue Colour; theſe appear in June, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by obtuſe Seed Veſſels, which ripen in September. 

The 7th Sort grows naturally in Spain, from whence 
I received the Seeds; this hath a perennial Root, from 
which come out ſeveral trailing Stalks, cloſely garniſhed 
with Leaves; theſe never riſe much from the Ground, 
but between theſe come out upright Stalks, which riſe 
upward of 2 Feet high, garniſhed with pretty long nar- 
row Spear-ſhaped Leaves placed without Order. The 
Flowers grow in a Sort of Panicle toward the upper Part 
of the Branches ; they are about the Size of thoſe of the 
common Sort, and are of the ſame Colour. It flowers 
and ripens its Seeds abo me Time, and the Roots 
continue ſeveral Vears. | 

The 8th Sort I received from {ffria; this hath a pe- 
rennial Root, from which ariſe 2 or 3 Stalks, which 
divide into ſeveral Branches, at about 6 Inches from 
the Root, theſe divide again into ſmaller toward the 
Top; they are garniſhed with ſhort, narrow, acutely 
pointed Leaves, placed alternately. The Flowers come 
out from the Side of the Branches, ſtanding on long 
Foot Stalks. The Empalement of the Flower is com- 
poſed of 5 broadiſh Leaves ending in acute Points, 
which ſpread open; the Flowers are of the ſame Size 
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and Colour as the common Flax, and appear at the 
ſame Seaſon. The Seeds ripen in Autumn, and the 
Roots abide ſeveral Years. 

The gth Sort grows naturally in Hungary and Auſ- 
tria ; this hath a perennial Root, from which ariſe ſe- 
veral Stalks near 2 Feet high, which are thick, firm, 
and hairy, dividing at the Top into ſeveral Branches, 
and garniſhed with broader Leaves than the other Spe- 
cies, which are hairy. The Flowers grow along the 


Stalks alternately, they are large, and of a deep blue 


Colour, appearing at the ſame Time with the common 
Sort, and the Seeds ripen in Autumn. 

The 10th Sort grows naturally in Germany and the 
South of France, among the Corn. This is an annual 
Plant, riſing with an upright Stalk near a Foot and a 
Half high, garniſhed with Spear-ſhaped, acute-pointed 
Leaves, rough on their Edges; they are about the 
ſame Length of thoſe of the common Flax, but a little 


broader, placed alternately. The Stalks divide toward 


the Top into ſeveral Branches, each ſuſtaining 2 or 3 
ellow Flowers, fitting in Spear-ſhaped, acute-pointed 
mpalements. Theſe appear in Fuly, but unleſs the 

Autumn proves favourable, the Seeds never ripen in 

England. | 

The 11th Sort grows naturally in Spain, the Seeds of 


it were ſent me from Madrid by Dr. Hertega. This 


hath a ſhrubby Stalk which riſes a Foot high, ſending 
out ſeveral Branches garniſhed with very narrow Leaves 
coming out in Cluſters, but the flowering Branches are 
garniſhed with broader and longer Leaves placed alter- 
nately at every Joint. The Flowers are produced at the 
End of the Branches, ſtanding ere& on long ſlender Foot 
Stalks ; they have acute-pointed Empalements. The 
Petals of the Flower are large, entire, and white, but 
before the Flowers open, they are of a pale yellow Co- 
jour. Theſe Flowers appear in July, but unleſs the 
Autumn proves favourable, the Seeds do not ripen in 
England. The Flower Stalks of this Sort decay in the 
Autumn, but the lower ſhrubby Stalk continues with 
the other Branches all the Year. 

The 12th Sort grows naturally on the Alps ; this hath 
a perennial Root, from which ariſe 2 or 3 flender ſtiff 
Stalks, which divide at the Top into 2 or 3 Parts, and 
are garniſhed with Spear-ſhaped Leaves placed alter- 
nately. The Flowers come out ſingly at the Joints, 
and fit cloſe to the Stalks ; their Empalements are cut 
into 5 ſlender Segments, which are longer than the Pe- 
tals of the Flower. The Flowers are yellow, and ap- 
pear about the ſame Time with the common Sort, and 
the Seeds ripen in the Autumn. 

The 13th Sort grows common in many Parts of 


England, on dry barren Hills. It is commonly called 


Linum catharticum, purging Flax, and alſo Mountain 
Flax. This riſes with ſeveral branching ſlender Stalks 
about 7 or 8 Inches high, garniſhed with ſmall, oval, 
Spear-ſhaped Leaves placed oppoſite. The Flowers 
are ſmall and white, ſtanding on pretty long Foot 
Stalks, which come out from the Side of the Branches, 
and alſo where they are divided. They appear in 
July, and are - ſucceeded: by ſmall round Capſules, 
containing ſmalt flat Seeds which ripen in Autumn. 
This is one. of thoſe: Plants which refuſes Culture. 
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I have frequently ſown the Seeds both in Autumr. 


and Spring, but could never get up any of the Plants 
_ others who have made the Trial have found the 
ame. 

The 14th Sort grows naturally about Montpelicy 
and in ſome Parts of Italy near the Sea. I his riſe; 
with upright Stalks near 2 Feet high, the lower Parts 
of which are garniſhed with Spear-ſhaped Leaves placed 
oppoſite, but on the upper Part they are alternate. 
The Stalks divide upward into ſeveral Branches, the 
Tops of which are garniſhed with yellow Flower: 
about the Size of thoſe of common Flax, which hang 
downward ; theſe are ſucceeded by ſmall oval Capſules 
containing ſmaller Seeds than thoſe of the commoi; 
Flax. The Flowers appear in Fuly, and the Seeds ripen 
in Autumn. | 

There are ſeveral other Species of Flax which grow 
wild in the different Parts F Lurope, but thoſe ; $4 
enumerated are all I have ſeen growing in England. 

The 1ſt Sort is that which is cultivated for Uſe in di- 
vers Parts of Europe, and is reckoned an excellent Com- 
modity; the right tilling and ordering of which, is 
eſteemed a good Piece of Huſbandry. 

This ſhould be cultivated on a rich Soil, that has not 
been ploughed for ſeveral Years, upon which Flax al- 


ways makes the beſt Improvement; but as it draws 


greatly from the Soil, it ſhould not be ſown 2 Years to- 
gether on the ſame Ground. | 

This Ground ſhould be as clean from Weeds as poſ- 
ſible ; in order to have it fo, it ſhould be fallowed two 
Winters and one Summer, obſerving to harrow the 
Ground well between. each ploughing, particularly in 
Summer, to deſtroy the young Weeds ſoon after they 


appear, that the ſmalleſt of them may not ſtand to ripen 


their Seed ; this will alſo break the Clods, and ſeparate 
their Parts fo, that they will fall to Pieces on being 
ſtirred, If the Land ſhould require Dung, that ſhould 
not be laid on it till the laſt ploughing, when it muſt be 
buried in the Ground; but this Dung ſhould be ſuch as 
is clear from the Seeds of Weeds, which it always will 
be where there is Care taken to keep the Dunghills 
clean from Weeds, and the Places near it; for ſuppoſing 
there ſhould be any Seeds at firſt among the Dung, yet 
when it is laid in a Heap and well fermented, that will 
deſtroy the Seeds; but there are few Perſons who are 
careful to keep their Dunghills, and the Places near 
them, clean from Weeds; and the Seeds of theſe falling 
on the Dung, are carried upon the Land, from whence 
ſprung that vulgar Error, that Dung produces Weeds, 
which it never can do, if there is not the Seeds mixed 
with it. Juſt before the Seaſon for ſowing the Flax 
Seed, the Land muſt be well ploughed, laid flat and 
even, upon which the Seeds ſhould be ſown about 
the latter End of March, when the Weather is mild 
and warm. 

The common Way is to ſow the Seed in- Broad-caſt, 
and to allow from 2 to 3 Buſhels of Seeds to one Acre 
of Land; but from many repeated Trials, Lhave found 
it is a much better Method to ſow the Seeds in Drills, 
at about 10 Inches Diſtance from each other, by which 
half the Quantity of Seed which is uſually ſown, will 
produce a greater Crop; and when the Flax is thus 
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ſown, the Ground may be eaſily hoed to deſtroy the 
Weeds, which, if twice repeated in dry Weather, will 
keep the Ground clean till the Flax is ripe: This may 
be performed at half the Expence which the Hand 
weeding will coſt, and will not tread down the Plants, 
nor harden the Ground, which by the other Method is 
always done; and it is abſolutely neceſſary to keep the 
Flax clean from Weeds, otherwiſe they will overbear 
and ſpoil the Crop. 

There are ſome People who recommend the feeding 
of Sheep with Flax, when it is a good Height; and ſay, 
they will eat away the Weeds and Graſs, and do the 
Flax geod; and it they ſhould lie in it, and beat it down 
or flatten it, it will riſe again the next Rain: But this is 
a very wrong Practice, for if the Sheep gnaw or eat the 
Flax, the Plants will ſhoot up very weak, and never 
come to half the Size they would have done, if not 
cropped ; and as to the Sheep deſtroying the Weeds, 
they never are ſo nice Diſtinguiſhers, for if they like 
the Crop better than the Weeds, they will devour that 
and leave the Weeds untouched. 

Toward the latter End of Auguſt the Flax will begin 
to ripen, when you muſt be careful that it grow not 
over ripe ; therefore you muſt pull it up as ſoon as the 
Heads begin to change brown and hang downwards, 
otherwiſe the Seeds will ſoon ſcatter and be loſt, ſo that 
the Pluckers muſt be nimble, and tie it up in Handfuls, 
ſetting them upright till they be perfectly dry, and then 
houſe them. Lf the Flax be pulled when it firſt begins 
to flower, it will be whiter than if it ſtand till the Seed 
is ripe, but then the Seed will be loſt ; but the Thread 
will be ſtronger when the Flax is left till the Seed is ripe, 
provided it does not ſtand too long, but the Colour of it 
will not be ſo good. | | 

The Siberian perennial Flax has been made Trial of, 
and anſwers very well for making common _ Lin- 
nen, but the Thread ſpun from this is not ſo fine or 
white as that which is produced from the common Sort 
but as the Roots of this Sort will continue many Years, 
there will be a great Saving in the Culture, as it will re- 
quire no other Care but to keep it conſtantly clean 
from Weeds; M hich cannot be well done, unleſs the 
Seeds are ſown in Rows, that the Ground may be con- 
ſtantly kept hoed to deſtroy the Weeds when young, for 
if they are ſuffered to grow large, it will be difficult to 
get the Ground clean, and they will weaken the Roots. 
This Sort muſt have the Stalks cut off cloſe to the 
Ground when ripe, and tied up in ſmall Bundles, ma- 
raging them afterward as the common Sort. 

The 8th Sort which I received from ria, produced 
the fineſt Thread, and this grows taller than the com- 
mon Flax, and having a perennial Root, it may be wor- 
thy of Trial to ſee how it will thrive in the open Fields, 
for in Gardens it lives through the Winter without re- 
ceiving the leaſt Injury from the Froſt, ſeyeral of the 
Roots having ſurvived 7 or 8 Winters in the Chelſea 

Garden; and in order to make Trial of its Goodneſs, I 
gave a Parcel of the Stalks of this, as alſo of- the Spa- 
niſh and Siberian perennial Sorts, to a Perſon who is well 
ſkilled in watering, breaking, and dreſſing Flax, who 
prepared them, and aſſured me, that the /frian Flax 


was by much the fineſt of the three, and equal in Good- 


neſs to any he had ſeen. 
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There is annually great Quantities of the Seed of 
Flax imported into Scotland and Ireland, from the E/ 
Country, particularly from Riga, to the Amount of many 
thouſand Pounds Sterling, per Ann. which might be ſaved 
to the Publick, by encouraging the Growth of Flax in 
the northern Colonies of America, where the Summers 
are warmer than in England, ſo that the Seeds would 
ripen perfectly there, and the Change of Seeds from 
thence would be greater than that from Kiga, but it 
ſhould be confined io the molt northern Parts of America, 
for ſuch Seeds as are ſaved in the warmer Parts, will not 
ſucceed well here, as I have experienced in many other 
Kinds of Plants, whoſe Seeds I have ſent to Carolina, 
where they have grown two or three Years, after which 
ſome of the Seeds have been ſent me back, which I have 
always found to be much longer in growing to Perfection, 
than before. 

The other Sorts which are here mentioned, are pre- 
ſerved in Gardens for the Sake of Variety, but none of 
them are uſed, except the Mountain Flax, which is 
eſteemed a good Purger in dropſical Diſorders, and has 
of late Years been often preſcribed. 

They are all of them propagated by Seeds, which 
may be ſown in the Spring, in the Places where they 
are to remain, and will require no other Culture, but to 
keep the Plants clean from Weeds. The anuual Sorts 
will flower and perfect their Seeds the ſame Year, but 
the Roots of the perennial Sorts will continue ſeveral 
Years, putting out freſh Stalks every Spring. The 
ſhrubby Sorts will live through the Winter in the open 
Air, provided it is in a dry Soil, and a warm Situation, 
but theſe rarely produce Seeds in England. 

The Method of Watering, Piling, Breaking, &c. being 
a particular Buſineſs, and foreign to my Deſign, I ſhall 
_ pretend to give any Directions about it in this 

ce. 

This is a Plant of the greateſt Uſe, in ſeveral of the 
moſt eſſential Parts of Life ; from the Seeds an ex- 
_ Oil is drawn, which is of great Uſe in Medicine, 

ainting, &c. from the Bark of the Stalks is made Lin- 
nen, and from the Rags of Linnen is made Paper; ſo 
that this Plant may be eſteemed as one of the molt va- 
luable and neceſſary in many of the principal Conve- 
niencies of Life. 

LINUM UMBILICATUM. See Cynogloſſum. 

LIPPIA. Houft. Gen. Nov. Lin. Gen. Pl. 699. 

This Plant was ſo named by the late Dr. William 
r who diſcovered it at La Vera Cruz, in Honour 
of Dr. Auguſtus Lippi, who travelled to Zgfpt, and dil- 
covered many new Plants. 

The Charadqers are, 

The Empalement of the Flower is permanent, roundiſh, 
and compreſſed. The Flayer hath 1 Petal, of the ringent 
Kind ; the upper Lip is divided into 2 Parts, which are 
reflexed; the under Lip is ſmaller, and cut inte 2 round. 
iſb Segments. It hath 4 bort Stamina, 2 of which are 
a little longer than the ather, terminated by ſingle Sum- 
mits, and an oval Germen ſupporting a flender Style the 
Length of the Stamina, crowned by an indented Stigma, 
The Germen afterward turns to a compreſſed Capſule 
with 1 Cell, opening with 2 Valves, which appear like the 
Scales of the Empalement, inciging 2 Seeds which are 


Joined, 
4:0 We 


LIQ 
We know but one Species of this Plant at preſent, 


viz, 

Lieeta arboreſcens, foliis conjugatis oblongit, capitu- 
lis ſquamoſis & rotundis. Houft, Tree Lippia, with ob- 
long Leaves growing by Pairs, and having round ſcaly 
Heads. 

This Plant, in the Country of its native Growth, 
commonly riſes to 16 or 18 Feet high, with a rough 
Bark ; the Branches come out by Pairs oppoſite, as do 
alſo the Leaves, which are oblong, pointed, and a lit- 
tle ſawed on their Edges. From the Wings of the 
Leaves come out the Foot Stalks, which ſuſtain - many 
round ſcaly Heads, about the Size of a large gray Pea, 
in which are many ſmall yellow Flowers appearing be- 
tween the Scales, which are ſucceeded by the Seed Veſſels. 

The Seeds of this Plant were ſent to ſeveral curious 
Gardens in Europe, where ſome of the Plants have been 
Taifed ; but as the Country from whence it came is very 
warm, the Plants will not thrive in this Climate, unleſs 
they are preſerved in a warm Stove. Theſe may be 
treated as other ſhrubby Plants, from warm Countries; 
which is, tokeep them always in the Stove, plunged in 
the Bark Bed, obſerving to give them a large Share of 
Air in warm Weather, and frequently refreſh them with 
Water; but in Winter they muſt be watered more ſpa- 


ringly, and be kept in a moderate Degree of Warmth, 


otherwiſe they will not live through the Winter, eſpe- 
cially while young ; but when they have acquired 
Strength, they may be preſerved with a leſs Share of 
_ Warmth. | 

As the Plants advance in their Growth, they ſhould 
de ſhifted into larger Pots, but this ſhould not be too 
often repeated; for if they are removed into new Pots 
every Spring, it will be as often as they require; ſo 
that when theſe, and many other exotick Plants, are too 


often removed, they do not thrive ſo well as when they 


are permitted to fill the Pots with their Roots. The 
beſt Time to fhift theſe Plants is in April, at which 
Time the Tan of the hot Bed ſhould be ſtirred, and freſh 
Tan mixed with it, to increaſe the Heat. The 
which theſe Plants are placed, ſhould be freſh 
but not too rich. 1 775 f 

LIQUIDAMBER. Mitch. Gen. 12. Lin. Gen. Pl. 

955. Liquidamber, ſweet Gum, or Storax Tree. 
The Charaders are, 

It bath male and female Flowers on the ſame Tree ; the 
male Flowers are numerous, diſpoſed in long looſe conical 
.. Katkins ; theſe have four-leaved Empalements, but no Pe- 
tals, They have à great Number of ſhort Stamina joined 
in one Body, which are convex on one Side but plain on the 
other, terminated by ereft Twin Summits with 4 Furrows. 
The female Flowers are ſituated at the Bafe of the male 
Spike, collected in a Globe; theſe have a double Empalement 
Bike that of the male, and each of them has a Bell-ſhaped 
angular diflinfi Empalement with many Protuberances. 
They bave no Petals, but an oblong Germen faflened to the 
Empalement, ſupporting 2 ul. ſbaped Styles, to which is. 
alſo fixed the recurved Stigmas which are hairy, and as. 


long as the Styles. The Empalement afterward turns to a: 
roundiſh Capſule of 1 Cell, with 2 Valves at the Top, 


which are avute and collected in a ligneous Globe, contain- 
ing many oblong acute-pointed Seeds. | 


LI1IQ 


The Species are, | 
1. LiqQuiDAMBER folits quinquelobatis ſerratis, Li- 


quidamber with ſawed Leaves having 5 Lobes. Styrax 


aceris folio, Raii. Hiſt. 1681. Maple-leaved Storax 
Tree. 

2. LiQUIDAMBER foliis quinquelobatis, finuatis obtu- 
fis. Liquidamber with Leaves having 5 Lobes, which 
are ſinuated and obtuſe. 

The iſt Sort has by ſome Writers been ranged with 
the Maple, but on no other Account, except from the 
Similitude of the Leaves ; for in Flower and Fruit it is 
very different from the Maple, and moſt other Genera 
Nor has it any Affinity to the Storax Tree, but the 
Gum which iſſues from this Tree being tranſparent, 
and having a great Fragrancy, has by fome ignorant 
Perſons been taken for that. 

It grows plentifully in Virginia, and ſeveral other 
Parts of North America, where it riſes with a ſtrait na- 
ked Stem 15 or 16 Feet high, and afterward branches 
out regularly to the Height of 40 Feet or upward, 
forming a pyramidal Head. The Leaves are angular, 
and ſhaped ſomewhat like thoſe of the leſſer Maple, 
having 5 Lobes, but are of a dark green Colour, and 
their upper Surfaces ſhining, a ſtrong ſweet glutinous 
Subſtance exudes through the Pores of the Leaves in 
warm Weather, which renders them clammy to the 


Touch. 


The Flowers are generally produced early in the 
Spring of the Vear, before the Leaves are expanded, 
which are of a Saffron-Colour, and grow in Spikes 
from the Extremity of the Branches; after theſe are 
paſt, the Fruit ſwells to the Size of a Walnut, being 
perfectly round, having many Protuberances, each hav- 
ing a ſmall Hole and a ſhort Tail, which extends ha't 
an Inch. 

The Planks of this Tree being beautifully veined, 

are often uſed in America for wainſcotting Rooms; but 
it requires along Time to ſeaſon the Boards, otherwiſe 
they are apt to ſhrink. 
n Europe this Tree is cultivated in the Gardens of 
the Curious, for Variety; it is hardy enough to endute 
the ſevereſt Cold of this Country in the open Air, and 
there are ſome of them upward of 20 Feet high, 
though I have not heard of any of them which has pro- 
duced Fruit. 

This is commonly propagated by Layers in England, 
but thoſe Plants which are raiſed from Seeds, grow to 
be much fairer Trees. | 

The Seeds of this Tree commonly remain in the 
Ground a whole Year before the Plants come up, ſo 
that the ſureſt Way to raiſe them is, to ſow. the Seeds 
in Boxes or Pots of light Earth ; which may be placed 
ina ſhady Situation during the firſt Summer, and in Au- 


tumn they may be removed where they may have more 


Sun ; but if. the Winter ſhould 2 ſevere, it will be 
proper to cover them with Peas Haulm, or other light 


Covering, which ſhould be taken off — Sap mild 


Weather. In the following Spring, if theſe Boxes ot 
Pots be placed on a moderate hot Bed, it will cauſe the 
Seeds to come up early, ſo that the Plants will have 
Time to get Strength before Winter; but during the 
ficſt and Winters, it will be proper to — 
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plants from ſevere Froſt, but afterward they will bear 


the Cold very well. 
The Seeds of the ſecond Sort were ſent by Mr. Pey/- 
nel from the Levant, to the French King's Garden at 


Marli, a few of which were ſent me by Mr. Richard, 


the King's Gardener, which ſucceeded in the Chelſea 
Garden. The Leaves of this Sort differ from thoſe of 
the firſt, in having their Lobes ſhorter and ſinuated on 
their Borders; they end in Hunt Points, and are not 
ſerrated ; but as I have not ſeen the Fruit of this, I do 
not know how it differs trom the other. 

LIRIODENDRUM. See Tulipitera. 

LITHOSPERMUM. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 137. Tab. 
55. Lin. Gen. Pl. 166. Gromwell, Gromill, or Gray- 
mill; in French, Eremil. 

The Charaders are, 

The Flower bath an oblong, eref, acute-printed, per- 
manent Empalement, cut into 5 Parts, It bath 1 Petal 
with a cylindrical Tube the Length of the Empalement, di- 
vided into 5 ehtuſe Points at the Brim, which are erect, 
the Chaps are perforated. It bath 5 ſhort Stamina fer- 
minated by oblong Summits, which are ſhut up in the Chaps 
f the Petal. It bath 4 Germina with a ſlender Style the 

ngth of the Tube, crowned by a bifid obtuſe Stigma. 
The Germina turns to ſo many oval, bard, ſmooth, acute- 
pointed Seeds, ſitting in the ſpreading Empalement. 
| The Species are, 

1. LiTHosSPERMUM ſeminibus levibus, corollis caly- 
cem vix ſuperantibus. foliis lanceolatis. Hort. Cliff. 46. 
Gromwell with ſmooth Seeds, the Petal of the Flower 
ſcarce longer than the Empalement, and Spear- ſhaped 
Leaves. Litboſpermum majus ereflum. C. B. P. 258. 
Greater upright Gromwell. ; 

2. LirHosPERMUM ſeminibus rugofis, corollis vix 
calycem ſuperantibus. Hort. Cliff. 46. Gromwell with 


rough Seeds, whoſe Petals are ſcarce longer than the 


Empalement. Lithoſpermum arvenſe, radioe rubrd. C. 
B. B 258. Field Gromwell with a red Root. 

3. Lirnoser& MUM ſominibus levitus, corollis calycem 
multoties ſuperantibus, Hort. Cliff, 46. Gromwell with 
ſmooth Seeds, and the Petal many "Times longer than 
the Empalement. Lithsſpermum minus repens latifolium. 
C. B. P. 258. Smaller creeping broad leaved Grom- 
well. 

4. LiTHoOSPERMUM Hit ſubovalibur nerwefes, coral. 
lis acuminat is. Lin. Sp. Pl. 132. Gromwell with veined 
Leaves almoſt oval, and acute - pointed Petals: Liths/- 


'permum latifolium Virginianum, flare albid» longiore. Mor. 


Hiſt. 3. p. 447. Broad leaved Gromwell of Virginia, 
with a longer whitiſh Flower. 

. LirnosreRMun wvilloſum, caulibus procumbentt- 
bus ſimpliciſſimis. Mat. Med. Lin. 58. Hairy Gromwell 
with ſingle trailing Stalks. Anchuſa punicers foribus, C. 
B. P. 255. Alkanet with ſcarlet Flowers. 

The 1it Sort grows naturally on Banks, and in dry 
Fields in many Parts of England, ſo is ſeldom admitted 
into Gardens. This hath a perennial Root, from which 
ariſe upright Stalks 2 Feet high, which branch out up- 
ward, and are garniſhed with Spear-ſhaped, rough, hai- 
ry Leaves, placed alternate, fitting cloſe to the Stalks. 
The Flowers come out ſingly at every Joint of the ſmall 
Branches, they are white, of one Petal, cut into 4 


Parts at the Top, and ſtand within the Empalement ; 


theſe are each ſucceeded by 4 hard white ſhining. Seeds, 


LOA 
which ripen in the Empalement. It flowers in May, 


and the Seeds ripen in Auguſt. 

The Seeds of this Plant are accounted a powerful 
Diuretick, and a Clenſer of the Reins and Ureters, be- 
ing boiled in Wine or Water, and are of great Service 
againſt Gravel or Stoppage of Urine. 

The 2d Sort is an annual Plant, which grows among 
Winter Corn in many Parts of England. This rifes 
with a ſlender, branching Stalk. a Foot and a half high, 
garniſhed with narrow Spear-ſhaped rough Leaves pla- 
ced alternately, The Flowers are produced ſingly on 
the upper Parts of the Stalks, they are ſmall and white; 
theſe are ſucceeded by 4 rough Seeds, which ripen in 
the Empalement. It flowers in Jane, and the Seeds 
ripen in Auguſt, ſoon after which the Plants decay. 

The 3d Sort grows naturally in Woods in many 


Parts of England ; this has a perennial Root from- 


which come out 2 or 3 trailing Stalks ſcarce a Foot 
long, garniſhed with long, narrow, Spear-ſhaped Leaves, 
placed alternately ; theſe are ſmoother than thoſe of the 
other Sorts. The Flowers are produced at the End of 


the Stalks from among the Leaves, they are white, and 
the Petals are much longer than the Empalements. - 


"Theſe appear the latter End of May, and each is ſuc- 
ceeded by 4 ſmooth Seeds, which ripen in the Empale- 
ment. 

The 4th Sort grows naturally in North America ; this 
hath a perennial Root, from which ariſe ſeveral very 


hairy Stalks, about a Foot and a Half high, garniſhed ' 
with roagh, hairy, veined Leaves, almoſt oval, ſitting . 


cloſe to the Stalks alternately. The Flowers grow in 


ſhort reflexed Spikes at the End of the Branches ; theſe 


are White, their Petals being longer than the Empale- 


ment, ending in acute Points. It flowers in June, and 


the Seeds ripen in Autumn. 

The 5th Sort grows naturally in the South of France, 
and alſo in the Levant. This hath a perennial red Root, 
which runs deep in the Ground, from which comes out 
in the Spring a ſingle trailing Stalk a Foot long, pretty 
cloſely (et with Hairs, and garniſhed with rough prickly 
Leaves placed alternately. The Flowers are produced 
in ſhort reflexed Spikes at the End of the Stalk, ſtand- 
ing in hairy Empalements ; theſe are of a reddifh pur- 
ple Colour inclining to ſcarlet, but as they decay change 
to a deep purple; they are tubulous, but cut at the 


Top into 4 or 5 Segments, the upper 2 are reflexed.. 
It flowers in June, and the Seeds fipen in Auguft and 


September. 


This Sort ſtands in the Liſt of medicinal Plants, but 


at preſent is rarely uſed: The Bark of the Root gives 
a fine purple TinEture, for which it is ſometimes uſed, 
but the Colour is not permanent. 

Theſe may be cultivated by ſowing their Seeds ſoon 


after they are ripe, ina Bed of freſh Earth, allowing 


them at leaſt a t Diſtance from each other, obſerv- 
ing to keep them clear from Weeds, and they will 
thrive in almoſt any Soil or Situation. | 
LOAM is a common ſuperficial Earth, that is a Mix- 
ture of Sand and Clay, commonly of a yellowiſh Co- 
lour, though there is ſome Loam that is blackiſh; 
Some call Loam the moſt common ſuperficial Earth 
met with in England, without any Regard to the Pro- 
portion it bears to Sand or Clay; but moſt — 
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the Appellation of Loam is applied to a ſoft fat Earth, 
partaking of Clay, but eaſy to work. | 
It is found by Experience, that Plants of all Sorts 
will grow in it; and where-ever it is found, it appears 
to be a more beneficial Soil to Plants than any other. 
A Clay uled in Grafting is alſo called Loam. | 
LOBELIA. Plum. Nov. Gen. 21. Tab. 31. Lin. Gen. 
Fl. 897. | | | 
The Charaflers are, 

*T be Empalement of the Flower is ſmall, of 1 Leaf, in- 

' dented in 5 Parts, and grows about the Germen, The 

Flower has but 1 Petal, which is tubulous, and a little 
ringent, cut into 5 Parts at the Brim; 2 of the upper 
Segments are ſmaller than the other, are more reflexed and 
deeper cut, theſe conſtitute the er Lip; the 3 lower 
ſpread open, and are larger. It bath 5 Awl-ſhaped Sta- 
mina the Length of the Tube, terminated by oblong cylindri- 
cal Summits, divided at their Baſe in 5 Parts. It has 
a pointed Germen under the Petal, ſupporting a cylindrical 
Style, crowned by an obtuſe prickly Stigma. The Germen 
becomes an oval fleſhy Berry with 2 Cells, each containing 
a ſingle Seed. a 
We have but one Species of this Genus, viz. 

LoBeLria fruteſcens, foliis ovali-oblongis integerrimis. 
Flor. Zeyl. 313. Shrubby Lobelia with oblong oval en- 
tire Leaves. Leobelia 227 portulace folio, Plum. 
Nov. Gen. 21. Shrubby Lobelia with a Purſlain Leaf. 

This Plant riſes with a ſucculent Stalk, 5 or 6 Feet 
high, garniſhed with oval, oblong, ſucculent Leaves, 
which are placed alternately ; theſe ſit cloſe to the Stalk. 
The Flowers are produced on long Foot Stalks, which 
come out from the Side of the Stalk, and ſuſtain 2 or 
3 white Flowers of 1 Petal, cut into 5 acute Segments 
at the Brim ; theſe are ſucceeded by oval Berries as 
large as Bullace, containing a Stone with 2 Cells, in 
each of theſe is lodged a ſingle Seed. | 

The Seeds of this Plant were ſent to England by Mr. 
Cateſby, in the Year 1724, who gathered them in the 
Bahama Iſlands, where the Plants grow in Plenty, near 
the Shore of the Sea, and ſince that Time the Seeds 
have been ſent to England, by Dr. William Houſtoun, 
who gathered them at La Vera Cruz; fo that I believe 
the Plant is common in moſt of the warm Parts of 
America. 

It is propagated by Seed, which muſt be procured 
from the Countries of its natural Growth, for the Plants 
will not produce them in Europe ; theſe Seeds ſhould 
be ſown in Pots filled with light ſandy Earth, and then 

lunged into a hot Bed of Tanners Bark, where the 
Plants will come up in about a Month or five Weeks, 
provided the Bed is kept warm, and the Earth often 
watered. When the Plants are up, they ſhould be kept 
in a temperate hot Bed, and frequently refreſhed with 
Water, but it muſt not be given them in large Quan- 
tities, for they are very ſucculent, and ſubje& to periſh 
with much Moiſture, eſpecially while they are young. 
When the Plants are about 2 Inches high, they ſhould 
be carefully taken out of the Pots in which they were 
ſown, and each planted in a ſeparate ſmall Pot filled 
with freſh light ſandy Earth, and then plunged into the 
hot Bed again, obſerving to ſhade them in the Heat of 
the Day, until they have taken new Root. In this hot 
Bed the Plants may remain until the middle, or latter 
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End of September, when they muſt be removed into the 


Stove, and plunged into the Tan Bed, in the warme 
Part of the Stove, for they are very tender Plants une 
young, therefore muſt be kept very warm, otherwise 
they will not live through the Winter in this Countr: 
In the Spriag following the Plants may be ſhifted inic, 
ſomewhat larger Pots, and then plunged into a freſh 
hot Bed to forward their Growth, for if they are not 
puſhed on while they se young, they ſeldom grow t9 
any Size, nor will they ever flower, fo that in order to 
have them in any Beauty, they muſt be carefully ma. 
naged. The Leaves of this Plant are very ſubſect to 
contract Filth, by being conſtantly kept in the Steve, 
therefore they ſhould be waſhed with a Sponge trequent- 
| — keep them clean, otherwiſe they will appear un- 
1gntly. 
L GB;Us ECHINAT US. See Guilandina. 
LOCULAMENTS are little diſtinct Cells, or Par- 
titions, within the Seed Veſſels of Plants. 
LONCHIIIS. Rough Spleenwort. 
The Characters are, | 
The Leaves are like theſe of the Fern, but the Pinnule 
are eared at their Baſe; the Fruit aljs is like that of the 
Fern, 
The Species are, 
1. LoNCH1TIS era. Ger. Rough Spleenwort, 
2. LoxncuiTtis afpera major. Ger. Emac. Greater 
rough Spleenwort. | 
The iſt of theſe Plants is very common in ſhady 
Woods, by the Sides of ſmall Rivulets in divers Part: 
of England; but the ſecond Sort is not quite ſo com- 


mon, and has been brought into ſeveral curious Botanick 


Gardens from the Mountains in Wales. There are alſo 
great Variety of theſe Plants in America, which at pre- 
ſent are Strangers in the European Gardens; they are 
ſeldom cultivated but in Botanick Gardens, for Variety, 
where they muſt have a moiſt Soil, and ſhady Situation. 

LONGITUDINAL VESSELS, in Plants, are ſuch 
as are extended in Length through the woody Parts of 
Trees and Plants, into which the Air is ſuppoſed to en- 
ter, and mix with the Juices of the Plant, and thereby 
augment its Bulk. | 

LONICERA. Lin. Gen. Pl. Chameaceraſus., Tourn. 
Infl. R. H. 60g. Tab. 379. Upright Honey ſuckle. 

The Charadters are, 

The Flower bas a ſmall Empalement, cut into 5 Parts, 
upon which the Germen fits. It bath 1 Petal, with an 
oblong Tube, cut into 5 Paris at the Brim, and 5 Awl- 


ſhaped Stamina, almoſt the Length of the Petal, terminate! 


by oblong Summits. Under the Petal is ſituated a roundiſþ 
Germen, ſupporting a ſlender Style the Length of the Petal, 
crowned by an obtuſe Stigma. The Germen afterward turns 
to 2 Berries, which join at their Baſe. 

The Species are, 

1. LOoNICERA pedunculis bifloris, baccis diſtinctis, fe- 
liis integerrimis pubeſcentibus. Prad. Leyd. 238. Lonicera 
with 2 Flowers on each Foot Stalk, diſtinct Berries, and 
entire woolly Leaves. Chameceraſus dumetorum frutiu 
gemino rubro. C. B. P. 451. Dwarf Cherry with twin 
red Fruit, commonly called, Fly Honeyſuckle. 

2. LONICERA peunculis bifloris, baccis coadunatis di- 


 dymis, Lin. Sp. Pl. 174. Lonicera with 2 Flowers on a 


Foot Stalk, and twin Berries joined together. Chamæ- 
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ceraſus Alpina, frufu gemino rubro duobus punctis notate. 
C. B. P. 451. Dwart Alpine Cherry with a red twin 
Fruit, marked with two Points, commonly called, Red- 
berried upiight Honeyſuckle, 

3. LonitcERA pedunculis bifloris, baccis ceadunatis glo- 
bejrs, ftylis indiviſis. Lin. Sp. Pl, 174. Leonicera with 2 
Flowers on a Foot Stalk, globular Berries, joined, and 
undivided Styles. Chameaceraſus montana, fructu ſingu- 
lari-cærules. C. B. F. 451, Mountain Dwarf Cherry 
with a ſingle blue Fruit, commonly called, Single blue- 
berried upright Hogeyſuckle. 

4. LoNiCEka pedunculis bifleris, baccis diſtinctis, fo- 
lis ſerratis. Pred. Leyd. 238. Lonicera with 2 Flowers 
on a Foot Stalk, diſtinct Berries, and ſawed Leaves. 
Chameceraſus Alpina, fructu nigro gemino. C B. P. 451. 
Alpine Dwart Cherry with a black twin Fruit, called, 
Black-berried upright Honeyſuckle. 

5. LoxicERA pedunculit bifloris, baccis diſtinctis, foliis 
cordatis obtufis. Hort. Upſal. 42. Lonicera with 2 Flowers 
on a Foot Stalk, diſtin&t Berries and blunt Heart-ſhaped 
Leaves. Chamæceraſus fructu gemino rubro, foliis glabris 
cordatis. Amm. Ruth. 184. Dwarf Cherry with a twin 
red Fruit, and ſmooth Heart-ſhaped Leaves. 

6. LoxICERA pedunculis bifloris, baccis diſtinfis, fo- 
lits oblongis glabris. Lin. Sp. Pl. 174. Lonicera with 2 
Flowers on a Foot Stalk, diſtin Berries, and oblong 
ſmooth Leaves. Xyl/ofkeum Pyrenaicum, Tourn. Inſt. 609. 
Pyrenean Dwarf Cherry. 

7. LoNI ERA capitulis lateralibus pedunculatis, foliis 
petiolatis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 175. Lonicera with lateral Heads 
growing on Foot Stalks, and Leaves having Foot Stalks. 
Sympboricarpos foliis alatis. Dill. Hort. Elth, 37 1. com- 
monly called, ſhrubby St. Peterſwort. 

The 1ſt Sort has been many Years cultivated in the 
Engliſh Gardens under the Litle of Fly Honeyſuckle. 
It grows naturally on the Alps, and in other cold Parts 
of Europe. It riſes with a ſtrong woody Stalk, 6 or 8 
Feet high, covered with a whitiſh Bark, dividing into 
many Branches, garniſhed with oblong oval Leaves, 
placed oppoſite ; they are entire, and covered with ſhort 
hairy Down. The Flowers come out from the Side of 


the Branches on each Side, oppoſite, ſtanding on ſlender 


Foot Stalks, each ſuſtaining 2 white Flowers ſtanding 
erect; theſe have 1 Petal, cut into 5 Parts, the 3 lower 
being narrow, and reflexed, the 2 broader ſtand upright 
theſe appear in June, and are ſucceeded by 2 red clam- 
my Berries, which are joined at their Baſe, and ripen the 
Beginning of September. | 

The 2d Sort grows naturally on the Alps ; this has 
been long cultivated in the. Eng/iſþ Gardens, by the 
Title of Red-berried upright Honeyſuckle ; this hath a 
ſhort thick woody Stem, which divides into many ſtrong 
woody Branches growing ere&; theſe are garniſhed 
with Spear-ſhaped Leaves, placed oppoſite, ſtanding on 
Foot Stalks ; they are entire, their under Side being of 
a pale green, but their upper of a dark green. The 
Flowers ſtand on very long ſlender Foot Stalks, which 
come out oppoſite on each Side the Branches, at the Baſe 
of the Leaves ; they are red on their. Outſide, but pale 
within, ſhaped like thoſe of the former Sort, but a little 
larger; theſe appear the latter End of April, and are 
commonly ſucceeded by 2 oval red Berries, joined. at 
their Baſe, which have two PunQures ; theſe ripen the 
Beginning of Auguſt, Sometimes there is but. 1 Berry 
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ſucceeding each Flower, which is frequently as large as - 


a Kentiſh Cherry; this I believe has led ſome to ſup- 
poſe it was a diſtin Species, as I thought myſelf, when 
I ſaw all the Fruit on the Shrub were ſingle, but, the 


following Years, I found they had twin Fruit like the - 


others. 


The 3d Sort grows naturally on the Apennines ; this 


is a Shrub of humbler Growth, than either of the for- 


mer, ſeldom riſing more than 4 or 5 Feet high. The 
Branches are lender, covered with a ſmooth purpliſh - 
Bark. The Joints are diſtant, where the Leaves come 
out by Pairs, oppoſite, and ſometime: there are two on - 


each Side. "The Foot Stalks of the Flowers are very 
ſhort, each ſuſtaining 2 white Flowers, ſhaped like thoſe 
of the former Sorts ; theſe are ſucceeded by blue Ber- 
ries, which are ſingle and diſtin. The Flowers ap- 
pear in May, and the Berries ripen in Auguſt. 


The 4th Sort grows naturally on the Alps and Helve- | 
tian Mountains; this is a Shrub very like the former, _. 


but the Branches are ſlenderer. The Leaves are a little 
ſawed on their Edges. The Flowers have 2 Berries 
ſucceeding them, in which conſiſts their Difference. It 
flowers at the ſame Time with the former. 

The 5th Sort grows naturally in Tartary, from whence 
the Seeds were lent to the Imperial Garden at Peter/- 
burgh, where they ſucceeded, and trom thence the Seeds 
were ſent to me; this is a Shrub which grows about 


the ſame Height with the two former, to which this. 
has a great Reſemblance in its Branches, but the Leaves 


of this are Heart-ſhaped, and the Berries are red, grow- 


ing ſometimes ſingle, at others double, and frequently- 
there are 3 joined together, which are about the ſame - 


Size with the former. 
Fruit is ripe in July. 


li flowers in. April, and the 


The oth Sort grows naturally on the Pyrenean Maun- 


tains, and alſo in Canada, from whence the Seeds were 
brought to Duke D'Ayen, which were ſown in his cu- 
rious Garden at St. Germain, where they ſucceeded, and- 
his Highneſs was ſo good to furniſh me with a Plant; 
this ſeldom riſes more than 3 or 4 Feet high, dividing 


into ſeveral ſpreading irregular Branches, garniſhed with 


oblong ſmooth Leaves, placed by Pairs, oppoſite. The 
Flowers come out from the Side of the Branches, on 
ſlender Foot Stalks, each ſuſtaining 2 white Flowers, 
which are cut into 5 Segments almoſt to the Bottom ; 
theſe are ſucceeded by Berries as the other Sorts. It 
flowers in April. : | 

The 7th Sort grows naturally in North America, but 


has been many Years propagated in the Exg/iſb Gardens; 


this bath a ſhrubby Stalk, which riſes about 4 Feet 
high, ſending out many ſlendet plain Branches, garniſh- 
ed with oval hairy Leaves, placed by Pairs, oppoſite, 
having very ſhort Foot Stalks. The Flowers are pro- 
duced in Whorls round the Stalk; they are of an her- 
baceous Colour, and appear in Auguſt. The Fruit, 
which is hollow, and ſhaped like 1 Pot, ripens 


in the Winter. Dr. Dillenius, in his Hortus Eltbamenſit, 


has titled this Plant, Symphoricarpes faliis alatis, ſuppoſ- 
ing the Leaves to be winged, but as the Leaves fall off 
ſingle, and the Branches. remain upon which they were 
fixed, they cannot be called winged Leaves. | 
Theſe Shrubs are now propagated in the Nurſery 
Gardens, near London, for Cale, and are commonly in- 
termixed with other flowering Shrubs for Variety, but 
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-a5 there is little Beauty in their Flowers, à few of them 
only ſhould be admitted, to ſet off thoſe which are pre- 
ferable ; they ate all of them very hardy Plants, fo will 
thrive in a cold Situation, better than in a warm one; 


they love a moiſt light Soil, in which they will thrive, 


and produce à greater Quantity of Fruit than in dry 
Ground. 3 
They may de propagated either by , or Cuttings. 
The Seeds commonly lie in the Ground a Year before 
they vegetate, but require no particular Culture; if 
they are fown in Autumn, many of them will grow the 
following Spring. The Cuttings ſhould be lanted in 
Autumn in a ſhady Border, where they will put out 
Roots the following Spring, and in the following Au- 
tumn they may be removed into a Nurſery, to grew 
two Years to get Strength, after which they ſhould be 
tranſplanted where they are deſigned to remain. 
LOPPING. It is very obſervable, that moſt old 
Trees are hollow within, which does not proceed from 
the Nature of the Trees, but is the Fault of thoſe who 
have the Management of them, who ſuffer the Tops to 
w large before they lop them, as the Aſh, Elm, 
ornbeam, &c. and perſuade themſelves, that they may 
have the more great Wood, but, in the mean Time, 
do not conſider that the Cutting off great Tops endan- 
gers the Life of a Tree, or, at beſt, wounds it fo, that 
— Trees yearly decay more in their Bodies, than the 
= y Tops come to, and at the ſame Time that they 
orniſh themſelves with more great Wood, they do it at 
the Loſs of the Owner, And, indeed, though the Horn- 
beam and Elm will bear great Tops when the Body is 
little more than a Shell, yet the Aſh, if it comes to take 
Wet at the Head, very rarely bears more Top after the 
Body of the Tree decays ; therefore, if once theſe Trees 
decay much in the Middle, they will be worth little but 
for the Fire, fo that if you find a Timber Tree decay, 
+. ſhould be cut down in Time, that the Timber be not 
The Lopping of young Trees, that is, at. 10 or 12 
Tears old at — al Alves them much longer, 
and will occaſion the Shoots to grow more into Wood 
in one Year, than they do in old Tops at two or three. 
Great Boughs, ill taken off, often ſpoil many a Tree, 
for which Reaſon they ſhould always be taken off cloſe 
and fmooth, and not parallel to the Horizon, and co- 
ver the Wound with Loam and Horſe Dung mixed, to 
prevent the Wet from entering the Body of the Tree. 
When Trees are at their full Growth, there are ſeve- 
ral Signs of their Decay, 26, the withering or dying of 
many of their Top Branches, or if the Wet enters at 
any Knot, or they are any-wife hollow, or difcoloured, 
if they make but poor Shoots, or if the Woodpeckers 
make any Holes in them. | 
This ing of Trees is only to be underſtood for 
Pollard Trees, e nothing 15 more injurious to the 
Growth of Timber Trees, than that of lopping or cut- 
ting off great Branches from them; whoever will be at 
the Trouble of trying the Experiment on 2 Trees of 
of equal Age and Size, ing near each other, to 
lop or cut off the Side Branches from one of them, and 
ſuffer all the Branches to grow upon the other, will, in 
a few Years find the latter to exceed the other in Growth 
every Way, and this will not decay near fo ſoon. 
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All Sorts of reſinous Trees, or ſuch as abound with | 


a milky Juice, ſhould be lopped very ſparingly, for they 
are ſubject to decay when often cut. The beſt Seaſon 
tor lopping theſe Trees, is ſoon after Bartholomew Tide, 
at which Time they ſeldom bleed much, and the Wound 
is commonly healed over before the cold Weather comes 
ON. | 

LORANTHUS. /aill. 45. R. Sc. 1502. Lin. Gen, 
Pl. 400. Lonicera. Plum. Nov. Gen. 17. Tab. 37. 

The Charatlers are, 

The Empalement of the Flower is entire, concave, and 
crowns the Germen. The Flower is tubulous, and cut int» 5 
narrow Segments, almoſt to the Bottom, which are reflexed. 
It hath 4 Stamina, longer than the Tube of the Flower, 
terminated by globular Summits. The Germen, which is 
ſituated below the Empalement, ſupports a fingle Style, len- 
ger than the Stamina, crowned by an oval Stigma. The 
Germen becomes an oval pulpy Fruit with 1 Cell, including 
ſeveral compreſſed Seeds. 

There is but one Species of this Genus at preſent 
| known, v/z. | | 
LoxanTaus. Lin, Sp. Pl. 331. Loranthus racem 
ſus, flore coccines, baccis nigris. Vaill. Ada. 1722. Branch- 
ing Loranthus with a ſcarlet Flower, and black Berries. 
Loniceru flore coccines, baccis nigris. Plum. Nov. Gen, 17. 

Lonicera with a ſcarlet Flower, and black Berries. 

This Plant was diſcovered by Father Plumier, in the 
French Iſlands in America, and was afterward found 
growing naturally at La Vera Cruz, by the late Dr. 
Houftoun, who ſent the Seeds to England ; this riſes with 
a ſhrubby weak Stalk, 8 or 10 Feet high, dividing into 
ſeveral Branches at the Top, garniſhed with oblong en- 
tire Leaves, which have the 3 longitudinal Nerves. The 
Flowers are produced at the End of the Branches in 
ſmall Cluſters, and are of a ſcarlet Colour ; they are 
cut into 5 narrow Segments, almoſt to the Bottom ; 
theſe are ſucceeded by oval Berries, with a Pulp cover- 


ing a hard Shell with 1 Cell, inclofing ſeveral compreſ- 


ſed Seeds. l 

The Title of Lonicera was given by Father lu mier, 
in Honour of Adam Lonicrra, who publiſhed a Hiſtory 
of Plants at Franckfort, in 1588, but Vaillant, altered 
the Name to Loranth»s, in the Memoirs of the Acade- 
my of Sciences at Paris, for 1722, in which Dr. Lin- 
neus has followed him. 

This Plant is propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be 
ſown as ſoon as poſſible, when they are ripe, for if 
they are kept out of the Ground long, they often miſ- 
carry, or if they do grow, it is not till the Year after, 
fo that thoſe Seeds which come from America, very fel- 
dom grow the firſt Year, therefore they ſhould be ſown 
in Pots, and kept in a moderate hot Bed the firſt Sum- 
mer, and in Autumn removed into the Stove, where if 
the Pots are plunged in the Jan Bed between the Plante, 
the Earth will be kept moiſt, and in the Spring they 
may be taken out, and plunged into a moderate freſh 
hot Bed, which will bring up the Plants, which muſt 
be planted in ſeparate ſmall Pots, and kept in the Bark 
Stove, treating them as other tender Plants from the 
fame Country. | 

LOTUS. Turn. Ins. R. H. 402. Lin. Gen, Pl. 803. 
Birds- foot Trefoil; in French, Lotier. 

The Characters are, 
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and cut at the Top into 5 Parts. The Flower is of the 
Butterfly Kind. The Standard is reundiſb, and reflexed 
backward. The Wings are broad, reundiſb, and ſhorter 
tban the Standard, cloſing together at the Top. The Keel 
is cloſed on the upper & de, and convex dn the under, rifing a 
lite. It bath 10 Stamina, 9 joined and 1 ſeparate, ter- 
minated by ſmell Summits, with an able g taper Germen, 
ſupporting a fingle Style, crowned by an inflexed Stigma. 
The Germen becomes a cleſe cylindrical Pod with 1 Cill, 
opening with 2 Valves, having many tranſverſe Pai titions, 
in each of theſe is lodged 1 roundiſh Seed. 
The Species are, 

t. Lotus * N depreſſis, caulibus decumbentibus, le- 
guminibus cylindricis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 775. Birds-foot 
Trefo.l with depreſſed Heads, trailing Stalks, and cy- 
lindrical Pods, Law corniculata glabra, minor. F. B. 2. 
336. Leſſer ſmooth corniculated Birds- foot Trefoil. 

2. Loros lguminibus ſubbinatis linearibus Hridlis erec- 
tir, caule erecto, pedunculis alternis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 774. 
Birds-foot Trefoil with ere linear ſtrait Pods, grow- 
ing in Pairs, an erect Stalk, and alternate Foot Stalks. 
Litus pentaphyllos, minor, birſutus filigus anguſtiſſims. 
C. Z. P. 332. Smaller five leaved hairy Birds. foot 
Trefoil, with very narrow Pode. 

3. Lor us capitulis depreſſir, caulibus decumbentibus, fo- 
liis linearibus glabris, leguminibus linear:bus. Birds. foot 
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nelibur, aue ere Sauv. Monſp. 189. Birds-foot 
Trefoil with an ere& Stalk, terminated by a ſingle taper 
erect Pod. Lotus gies = filiqusſa lutea. C. B. P. 332. 
Vellow, Meadow, podded Birds. foot Trefoil. 

11. Lotus leguminibus ſubſelitartis  gibbis ircurvſs. 
Hort. Chff. 570. Birds- foot Trefoil with ſingle Convex 
incurved Pods. Lotus pentapbylles, filigud cernutd C. B. 
2 32. Five leaved Bircs-foot Trefoil with hornet 

$. 

12. Lorus leguminibus folitariis membranacer-quadran- 
gulatit, brafteis lanceslatis. H. . 143. Flor. Suec. 610. 
Birds-foot Trefoil with ſingle Pods which are made qua- 
di angular by a Membrane, and 'Spear-ſhaped Bradteæ. 
Lotus maritima lutea ſiligusſa, folis pingui glabra. Bet. 
Maonſp. Podded, yellow, maritime Birds-foot Trefoil 
with a ſmooth Leaf 

13. Lotus leguminthus conjugatis membrarace9-qua- 
drangulis, bracteit »blingo-ovatis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 774. Birds- 
foot Trefoil with conjugated Pods, which are made qua- 
drangular by a Membrane, and oblong ovsl Bracteæ. 
Lotus tutea, ſilipud anguliſd. Beerb. Ind. Alt. 2. p. 35. 
Yellow Birds: foot Trefoil with angular Pods. 

14. Lotus leguminibus ſolitariis memb ranaces quadran- 
gulatit, brafleir ovatis.. Hort. Up. 220. Birds-toot 
Trefoil with fingle Pods which are quadrangular, with a 
Membrane and oval Bracteæ. Lotus ruber fi igud anguls- 


Trefoil with depreſſed Heads, trailing Stalks, ſmooth ſi- J4. C. B. F. 332. Red Birds-foot Trefoil with angular 
near Leaves, and very narrow Pods. Lotus pentaphylas Pods, commonly called Winged Pea, 


er tenuiſſimiz glabris folits. C. B. P. 332. Shrub- 
by five leaved Birds. foot Trefoil with very narrow 
{.nooth Leaves. 

4. Lors capitulis ſubglobofir, cuule eregta, leguminibus 
reclis glabris. Hort. Upſ. 22 1. Birds-foot Trefoil with glo- 
bular Heads, an erect Stalk, and ſtrait ſmooth Pods. Lztus 
villoſus, altiſſimus, flore glamerato. Turn. Injt. R. II. 403. 
Talleſt hairy Birds- foot Trefoil with a glomerated Flower. 


15. Lotus capitulis dimidiatit, caule diffuſe ramoſiſi- 
mo, folits tomenteſir. Prod. Leyd. 387. — 2 
foil with Heads divided into 2 equal Parts, a very branch- 
ing diffuſed Stalk and woolly Leaves. Lotus filiguoſ 
maritima lutea, Cytift facie. Barrell. Icon, 1031. Pedal 
yellow, maritime Birds- foot Trefoil with. the Appearance 
of Cytiſus, 

16. Lor us /eguminibus ſubternatit, caule herbaces erec- 


5. Lorus capitulis dimidiatis, caule JR 2. feliis th, = linearibus. Hort. Cliff. 37 2. Birds-foot Trefoil 
nitidis. Hort. Cliff. 372. Birds foot Trefoil with Heads with 3 Pods, an ere& herbaceous Stalk and narrow 
divided in, the Middle, a —_— Stalk, and ſhining Leaves. Lotus anguſtifolia, flare lute» pur puraſcente. In- 
Leaves. Lotus argentea Cretica. Pluk. Alm. 226. Silve- ule, St. Jacobi. Hort. Am. 2. p. 165. Narrow leav- 
ry Birds-foot Trefoil of Crete. ed Birds. foot Trefoil of St. James's Iſland, with a yellow 
6. Lor us capitulis birſutit, caule refs birſuto, legumi- purpliſh Flower, 
nibus ovatis, Hoi t. Upſal. 220. Birds foot Tretoil with 17. Lo ros cepituis aphyllis, foliis ſeffilibus guinati- 
hairy Heads, an erect hairy Stalk, and oval Pods. o- Lin. Sp. Plant. 776. Birds-foot Trefoil with naked 
tus pentapbyl os filiquoſus villoſus. C. B. P. 332. Five Heads, and Leaves placed by Fives ſetting cloſe to the 
leaved, hairy, podded Birds- foot Trefoil. Branches. Dorycnium Menſpelienſium. Lob. Icon. 51 
7. Lor us capitulis ſubglobeſit birſutir, caule ere. Je ra- Dorycnium of Montpelier. 
ma/o, birſu!d, foliis tom nteſis. Birds-foot Trefoil with The iſt. 2d, and 3d Sorts grow naturally in many- 
globular Heads, which are hairy, an upright branching Parts of England, ſo are rarely admitted into Gardens. 
hairy Stalk, and woolly Leaves. Lotus hemorrhboidalis When theſe grow in moiſt Land and a ſhady Situation, 


. bumtliar & candidior. Tourn. Int. 403. Lower Birds- they ſend out Stalks near'2 Feet long, but up on dry 


foot Trefoil, having whiter Leaves. chalky and gravelly Ground, their Stalks are not more 

8. Lorus leguminibus ſubquinatis arcuatis compreſſis, than 3 or 4 Inches long, and lie flat on the Ground. I 
caulibus diſfuſit. H rt. Cliff. 372. Birds-foot Tretoll have always obſerved in thoſe Paſtures where theſe 
with 5 arched compreſſed Pods, and diffuſed Stalks. Plants have grown, that the Cattle of all Sorts have - 
Lotus filiguis ornithopodii.” C. B. P. 332. Birds foot voided eating them, but the Grafs all round them has 
Trefoil, with Pods like Birds-foot. been eaten very bare. I have cut the Plants when 

9. Lotus leguninibus ſubbinatis linearibus compreſſis young, and given it to various Kinds of Animals, but 
nutantibus, Hort. Cliff. 372. B'rds-foot Trefoil with 2 could never get them to eat it;; and yet the Seeds of 
narrow compreſſed nodding Pods. Lotus foliquir geminis theſe have been gathered and fold by ſome Quacks in 
beregrina. Boher . Ind. 2. p. 38. Foreign Birds-foot Huſbandry, under the Title of Lady's Finger Graſs, to 
Tretoil with twin Pods. be ſown as an Improvement to Land for Paſture. 


io. Lotus l-gaminibus folitariis refis teretibus termi» 


The Roots of theſe are perennial, fo are difficult to 
j 4 4 get 
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get out wherr they have had long Poſſeſſion of the Land. 
and they produce great Quantities of Seeds, which is 
caſt about by the Elaſticity of the Pods when ripe, to a 
conſiderable Diſtance ; they flower in June, and the Seeds 
ripen in September. 
The 4th Sort grows naturally in the South of France, 
in Italy and, Sicily, this has by ſome been ſuppoſed the 
tiſus of Virgil, but without Foundation, tor it does 
not anſwer the Deſcription given of that Plant. This 
hath a ſtrong. perennial Root, from which arife many 
upright ſtrong Stalks from 3 to 4 Feet high, covered 
with. a purpliſh Bark, and toward the Top, ſend out a 
te Side Branches; theſe are garniſhed at every Joint 
by a trifoliate Leaf whoſe Lobes are Wedge-ſhaped ; 
at the Baſe of the Foot Stalk are placed 2 Heart-ſhaped 
Lobes litting cloſe to the Branch; the Leaves are hairy 
on their under Side; the Flowers are produced at the 


End of the Branches almoſt. in globular Heads, fitting 


cloſe to the Foot Stalk: 'Theſe are of a pale Fleſh Co- 
lour and appear in June, and are ſucceeded by ſmooth 
ſtrait Pods almoſt an Inch long, which change to a 
brown Colour when ripe, and contain ſeveral roundiſh 
Seeds which ripen in September. It is rarely cultivated 
but in Botanick Gardens for NN but if any Perſon 
has an Inclination to cultivate this Plant for feeding Cat- 
tle, it may be done in the ſame Way as the Lucern, for 
which there is full Directions in the Article Medicagg. 
It riſes eaſily from Seeds, is very hardy, and will thrive 
on any light dry poor Ground, Cows and Horſes will 
eat this Plant when green, but 1 have not tried if thex 
will feed on it when made into Hay. 

The 5th Sort grows naturally in Syria and Crete, this 
riſes with ſlender Stalks which require Support, from 3 


to 4 Feet high, ſending out a few fide Branches; theſe 


are garniſhed at each Joint with neat ſhining ſilvery 
Leaves which are trifohate, and bave 2 Appendages at 
the Baſe of their Foot Stalks, as the other Sort; they are 
in Shape like the former, but a little ſmaller; and have 
an acute ſhort Point at their Top. The Foot Stalks of 
the Flowers; which are from 2 to 3 Inches long, ariſe 
from the Side of the Branches, and ſuſtain Heads of 
yellow Flowers, which part in the Middle, each Head 
containing 4 or 6 Flowers; theſe appear in May, June, 
and. Fuly, and. are ſucceeded by long taper Pods filled 
with roundiſh Seeds which ripen in the Autumn. 

This Sort has a. perennial Stalk, but is too tender to 
live thro' the Winter in the open Air in England, ſo is 


kept in Pots and removed into the Green-houſe in Au- 


iumn, and treated like other hardy exotick Plants, which 
only require Protection from Froſt, ſo want no. artifici- 
al Heat, It may be propagated by Seeds, which if ſown 
on 2 Bed of light Eaith in April; the Plants will come 
up in about a Month after; and in another Month will 
de fit to remove, when they ſhould: be each put into a 
ſeparate ſmall Pot filled with freſh light Earth, placing 
them in the Shade till they have taken new Root, then 
they may be removed to a ſheltered Situation, where 
they may remain till Autumn. 4, 

It may be alſo propagated by Cuttings, which may 
be planted during any of the Summer Months, on a Bed 
of light Earth, covering them cloſe with a Bell or Hand 
Glaſs, and-fereening them from the Sun, in about 5 or 6 


Weeks they,will.have.taken Root, when they mult be inu · 
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red to beat the open Air, and ſoon after may be planted in 


Pots, and treated as the ſeedling Plants. 

The 6th Sort grows naturally in the South of France 
and Italy, this hath a perennial Stalk, which riſes 3 Feet 
high; when the Roots are large, they treqcemly ſend 
up ſeveral of theſe Stalks, eſpecially if the old ones are 
cut down; the Stalks are hairy and divide into ſeveral 
Branches cloſely garniſhed with hoary trifoliate Leavet, 
having 2 Appendages at the Baſe of the Stalk ; the 

lowers are collected into Heads fitting on pretty lon 
Foot Stalks, Which come out of the Side of the Stalks. 
They have — hey Empalements, and are of a dir- 
ty white Colour with a few Marks of pale red. They 
appear in June and July, and are ſueceeded by ſhort 
thick Pods of a Chettnut Colour, containing ſeveral 
roundiſh Seeds which ripen in the Autumn. This is 
propagated by Seeds as the laſt Sort; the Plants will 
live thro* the Winter in the open Air in moderate Win- 
ters, but it will be proper to keep i or 2 Plants in Pot; 
to be ſheltered in Winter, leſt thoſe abroad ſhould be 
deſtroyed by ſevere Froſt. 

The 7th Sort giows naturally in Sici/y, this riſes with 
an upright webdy Stalk near 3 Feet high, garniſhed 
with Leaves like the ſixth, but they are much whiter, 
covered with a ſhort woolly Down, as are alfo the Stalks; 
the Flowers grow in cloſe Heads like the laſt, they are 
whiter, and are ſucceeded by ſhort Pods, which contain 
many yellow Seeds. It flowers in Sumimer, and the 
Seeds ripen in Autumn. This is too tender to live in the 
open Air in England through the Winter, ſo the Plants 
muſt be kept in Pots and houſed during the Seaſon, It 
is propagated as the 5th Sort, and requires the ſame 
Culture. 

The 8th Sort grows naturally in Sicily ; this is an 
annual Plant, which ſends, out ſrom the Robt many (tif 
Stalks from 1 to 2 Feet high, which divide into many 
Branches growing diffuſed without any Order, and are 
garniſhed with trifoliate Leaves, having two Appenda- 

es at their Baſe, the Foot Stalks of the Flower rite 
— the Wings of the Stalks; they are 2 of 3 Inches 
long, terminatcd by a Cluſter of yellow Ffowers, whicli 
are ſucceeded by flat Pods 2 Inches long which are bent 
like an Arch, and have many Joints, ſeparating the Cells 
in which the Seeds are lodged. It flowers in Fuly, 
and the ripen. in Autumn, and the Plants decay 
ſoon after, 

This is propagated by Seeds which ſhould be ſoun 
early in April, on an open Bed or Border expoſed to the 
Sun, where the Plants are to remain : When they come 
up they muſt be thinned, Teaving them near two Feet 
aſunder, and afterwards they muſt be kept clean from 
Weeds, which is all the Culture they require. 

The gth Sort grows naturally in Spain and Portugal; 
this is an annual Plant like the former, but doth not 
branch ſo much, the ſmall Leaves are rounder at their 
Ends, and they are ſmoother ; the Foot Stalks are ſhorter, 
and ſeldom ſuſtain more than 2 Flowers, theſe are ſuc- 
ceeded by 2 very narrow Pods about 2 Inches long which 
hang. downward. This requires the ſame Culture as 
the tormer. 

The 1oth Sort grows naturally in the South of France, 
this hath a perennial Root, from which is ſent out ſe- 
veral hairy Stalks near a Foot long, garniſhed _ 
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foliate hairy Leaves ſtanding on ſhort Foot Stalks with 
two Appendages at the Baſe of the Foot Stalk, the 
Flowers ſtand on pretty long Foot Stalks ſingly, which 
riſe from the End of the Branches; they have long hairy 
Empalements with two oblong acute-pointed Leaves im- 
mediately under them. The Flowers are yellow, ſtand- 
ing ere, and are ſucceeded hy taper ereQ Pods an Inch 
and a Half long. It flowers in June and July, and the 
Seeds ripen in Autumn, It is propagated by Seeds, 
which ſhould be ſown where the Plants are to remain, 
and muſt be treated as the tuo former Sorts, but the 
Roots of this will continue ſeveral Years. 

The 11th Sort grows naturally in Sicily and Crete, 
where the Pods are eaten by the poorer Inhabitants when 
they are young. It alſo grows about Nice, from whence 
I received the Seeds. This is an annual Plant, from 
whoſe Roots come out ſeveral trailing Stalks a Foot 
long, garniſhed at each Joint with trifoliate roundiſh 


Leaves having Appendages. The Flowers ſtand fingly 


on long Foot Stalks, which riſe from the Side of the 
Branches; they are yellow and ſmall, and are ſucceeded 
by fingle Pods, which are thick and arched with a deep 
Furrow on the Outſide. The Flowers appear in June 
and July, and in warm Seaſons the Seeds ripen in the 
Autumn ; but in cold Summers they will not ripen here, 
This mult have the ſame Culture as the annual Sorts be- 
fore-mentioned. 

'The 12th Sort grows near the Borders of the Sea in 
France, Spain, and Italy; this hath -a perennial Root, 
ſending out many flender Stalks about a Foot and Halt 
long, which trail on the Ground, and are garniſhed with 
trifoliate Leaves at each Joint, which are ſmooth and 
have 2 Appendages to the Baſe of the Foot Stalk. The 
Flowers ftand ſingly on very long Foot Stalks ariſing 
from the Wings of the Stalk, which is yellow, and are 
ſucceeded by ſingle Pods near 2 Inches long, having 4 
leafy Membranes running longitudinally at the four Cor- 
ners. This flowers in June and July. and the Seeds ripen 
in Autumn. It is propagated by Seed as the 10th Sort. 

The 13th grows naturally in the South of France and 
in [taly; this is an annual Plant, from whoſe Roots are 
ſent forth ſeveral branching Stalks a Foot long, garniſhed 
with trifoliate Leaves, whoſe Lobes are acute pointed, 
and have 2 oblong oval Appendages at the Baſe of their 
Foot Stalks; the Foot Stalks of the Flowers ariſe from 


the Wings of the Branches, each fuſtaining 2 yellow 


Flowers, which are ſucceeded by taper Pods near 2 In- 
ches long, having 4 leaſy Membranes running longitudi- 
nally their Length, It flowers in July, and the Seeds 
ripeu in Autumn. It is propagated by the Seeds as the 
annual Sorts beforementioned. 

The 14th Sort grows naturally in Sicily, but has been 
long cultivated in the Engiiſh Gardens; it was formerly 
e iltivated as an eſculent Plant. The Green Pods of it 
were dreſſed and eaten as Peas, which the Intabitanrs 
of ſome of the northern Countries ſtil] continue, but 
they are very coatte, fo not agreeable to the Taſte of 
thoſe who have been accuſtomed to better Fare. 

It is an annual Plant which is cultivated in the Flower 
Gardens near Londen for Ornament. This ſends our 
from the Root ſeveral decumbent Stalks about a Foot 
long, garniſhed"at each Jolat with irifoliate oval Leaves, 
having oval Appendages at the Baſe of their Foot Stalks, 


- 
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from each Joint ariſe alternately the Fot Stalks of the 
Flowers, which are from 2 to 3 Inches Jong, each ſuſ- 
taining 1 large red Flower at the Top with 3 Leaves juſt 
under the Flower. After the Flower fades, the Germen 
becomes a ſwelling taper Pod 2 Inches long, baving 4 leafy 
Membranes or Wings running longitudinally. It flowers 
in June and July, and the Seeds ripen in Avtumn. 

he Seeds of this Sort are commonly Yown in Pat- 
ches, 5 or 6 Seeds being ſown near esch other, inthe 
Borders of the Pleaſure Garden, where they ure deſign- 
ed to remain. If the Seeds all grow, ſome of the 
Plants may be pulled up, leaving only 2 ot 3 in each 
Patch, and afterward they will require no other Care 
but to keep them clean from Weeds. | 

The 15th Sort grows near the Borders of the Sea, in 
the South of France and Spain. This is a perennial 
Plant, ſending out from the Root many Stalks which 
branch out their whole Length, and are garniſhed with 
roundiſn trifoliate Leaves with 2 Appendages, they are 
covered with a woolly Down; the Flowers ſtand on 
ſhort Foot Stalks, 4 or 6 growing in a divided Head they 
are yellow and appear in Ju, and are ſucceeded by ta- 
per Pods filled with roundiſh Seeds, which ripen in Au- 
tumn. This is propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be 
ſown in the Spring in the Place where the Plants are to 
remain, and muſt be treated as the hardy perennial Sorts 
before mentioned. 

The 16th Sort grows naturally in. the Iſland of Sz. 
Fames, from whence the Seeds were firſt brought to 
Fur:p:, but I have fince received the Seeds from the 
Cops of Gord Hope. This has a flender Stalk which is 
very woody, riſing from 2 to 3 Feet high, ſending out 
many flender herbaceous Branches, garniſhed with nar- 
row gray Leaves, which are ſometimes trifoliate, and 
at others there are five narrow Lobes to each ; theſe 
ſit cloſe to the Branches, and are inclining to be hoary. 
The Flowers are produced from the Side of the Stalks 
towards their End, on very flender Foot Stalks ; each 
fuftaining 4 or 5 Flowers colſected in a Head of yellow- 
iſh deep purple Colour, which are fucceeded by taper 
lender Pods little more than an Inch long, containing 

or ſix ſmall roundifh Seeds. This Plant flowers all the 
\ Hur? and Autumn, and many Times great Part of 
the Winter, eſpecially if the Plants are placed in # dry 
airy Glaſs Caſe, where they may be free from Damp, 
for nothing is more prejudicial to them. It is too tender 
to live abroad / in England, fo the Plants muſt he kept 
in Pots, and in the Winter placed in a warm airy Glafs 
Caſe; but in the Summer they ould be Naced a- 
broad in a ſheltered Situation, It may be eafily pro- 
pagated by Cuttings, during the Summer Seafon, as 
the fifth Sort, arid allo by Seeds; but the Plants which 
have been two or three Times propagated by Cuttings, 
ſeldom are Irvitfnl. | 

The 175th Sort grows naturally abont Afonifetrer, 
it riſes with weak ſhrubby Stalks 3 or 4 Feet high, 


ſending out many flender Branches thinky garnifhed ' 


with ſaall hoary Leaves growing with 5 Lobes in Form 
of a Hand; they fit clofe to the Branches. Fhe 


Flowers are produced at the Extremity of the Branches, 


in ſmall Heads; they are very ſmall and white, ſo make 
no great Appearance; they appear in Jure, and are fuc- 
ceeded by ſhort Pods containing 2 or 3 ſmall round Seeds 

4 & 2 which 
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which ripen in Autumn. This Shrub will live in the 
open' Air it it be planted in a dry Soil and a warm Situa- 
tion. It is propagated by Seeds, which will come up in 
any common Border. | 
LOTUS ARBOR. See Celtis. 

LOVE-APPLE. See Lycoperſicon. 

LUDVIGIA., Lin. Gen. H. 142. 
The Charafers are, 

The Empalement of the Flower is of 1 Leaf, cut into 4 
Segments at the Top, and fits upon the Germen. The Flow- 
er conſiſis of 4 Spear-ſbaped Petals which are equal, and 
ſpread opon. In the Center of the Flower is ſituated the 
| anne wa Pointal, attended by 4 Stamina: The Germen 

ecomes a four-cornered Fruit, crowned with the Empale- 

ment; and bas 4 Cells, full of ſmall Seeds. | | 

We have but one Species of this Genus, in the 
Engliſh Gardens at. preſent. Which is 

Lupvisla felis alternis lancealatis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 118. 
Ludvigia with alternate Spear-ſhaped Leaves. Ludvi- 
gia capſulis ſubrotundis. Hort. Cliff, 491. Ludvigia with 
roundiſh Capſules. | 

We have no Engliſh Name for this Plant ; but it is ve- 
ry near a- kin to the Onagra, or 'I ree Primroſe. | | 

This Plant grows naturally in South Carolina, from 
whence the late Dr. Dale ſent me the Seeds, It is an- 
nual and riſes with an upright branching Stalk a Foot 
high, garniſhed with Spear-ſhaped Leaves placed alter- 
nate. The Flowers come out ſingly at the Foot Stalks 
of the Leaves, they are compoſed of 4 ſmall yellow 
Petals, which ſpread open, ſtanding on ſhort Foot 
Stalks; theſe are ſucceeded by roundiſh Seed Veſſels 
with 4 leafy Membranes, that open in 4 Cells including 
many {mal} Seeds. It flowers in July and the Seeds ri- 

n in the Autumn. | 

The Plants muſt be raiſed in a hot Bed in the Spring, 
and treated as hath been directed for the Amarantbus ; 
tor it they are not brought forward in the Spring, they 
ſeldom produce good Seeds in England. 

. -LUFFA. Tourn. Add. R. S. 110g. Moamordica. Lin. 
Gen. 967. Egyptian Cucumber. ey 
The Characters are, | 

It hath a Bell. ſbaped Flower, conſiſting of 1 Leaf, di- 
vided into 5 Parts to the Center; there are male and female 
Flewers on the ſame Plant. The male Flowers are produced 
on ſbort Foot Stalks, baving na Embryos ; but the female 
Flowers reſt an the Top of, the Embryos, which afterward 
become a Fruit like; a Cucumber to outward Appearance, 
but is not aer: the inner Part conſiſting of many Fibres, 
which are elegantly netted; and there are 3 Celli, filled with 
Seeds, which are almoſt of an oval Shape. 

We have but one Sort of this Plant, viz. 
LTA. Arabum. Tourn. Ad. R. 170g. The Lnffa 
of the Arabians. | 
There are two Varieties of this Plant, one having 
white, and the other Black Seeds; but theſe are not di- 
ſlinct Species, 7 

This Plant may be propagated as Cucumbers and 
Melons, by ſowing the Sceds on a hot Bed the Begin- 
ning of March; and when the Plants are come up, they 
mult be pricked into a freſh hot Bed to ſtrengthen the 
Plants, obſerving to let them have freſh Air every Day 
in warm Weather, and to refreth them frequently with 
Water. When the. Plants have 4 or 5 Leaves, they 
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ſhould be planted out on a hot Bed, where they are | 


deſigned to remain, which ſhould be under Frames, and 
but one Plant put into each Hole ; for as theſe Plants 
ſend forth a great Number of Side Shoots, . where they 
are planted too cloſe, they will entangle one into the 
other, and become ſo thick, as to cauſe the Fruit to 
drop. In the Management of theſe Plants after they 
are planted out for good, there muſt be the ſame Care 
taken as for Melons and Cucumbers, with this Diffe- 
rence oniy, that theſe require a larger Share of Air in 
warm Weather; otherwiſe the Vines will grow weak, 
and will not produce Fruit. | 

When the Plants have ſpread, ſo as to fill the Frames 
on every Side, the Frames ſhould be raiſed on Bricks, 
and the Ends of the Plants drawn out, that they ma 
have Room to grow ; for when theſe Plants are in a vi- 
gorous State, they will ſpread 8 or 10 Feet; ſo that if 
they rre confined, they will become fo thick, as to rot 
the tender Branches which are covered from the Air, 
and there will be no Fruit produced. 

The Fruit, when it is young, is by ſome People eaten, 
and made into Mangos, and preſerved in Pickle ; but 


it hath a very diſagreeable Taſte, and is not accounted ve- 


ry wholeſome : Wherefore theſe Plants are ſeldom culti- 
vated in 5 except by ſuch Perſons as are curious in 
Botany, ſor Variety. 

LUNARIA. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 218. Tab. Gen. 103. 
Plant. 725. Moonwort, Sattin-Flower, or Honeſty ; in 
French, Bulbonack. ; 

4 * Charatlers are, wy 7707 

be Empalement of the Flower is compoſed of 4 ellen 
oval {mail 2 4 are obtuſe an 225 ; RB, Fli 22 
bas 4 Petals in form of a Croſs, which are large, 74 
and entire : It bas 6 19 Stamina, 4 of th:ſe 
are the Length of the Empalement ; the other 2 are ſborter, 
terminated ; ereft Summits. It bas an oblong oval Germen 
fitting on a ſmall Foot Stalk, ſupporting a ſbort Style crown- 
ed by an entire obtuſe Stigma. The Germen becomes an ere 
plain compreſſed eliptical Pod fitting on the ſmall Foot Stalk, 
ter minated by the Style, baving 2 Cells opening with 2 Valves, 
which are parallel, incleſing ſeveral compreſſed Kidney-ſha- 
ped Seeds,uwbich are burdered, ſilling in the Middle of the Pad. 
The Species are, 

1. Lunaria filiculis cblongis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 653. Sat- 
tin Flower with oblong Pods. Lunaria major, fligud 
bongiore. J. B. 2. 88 1. Greater Moon-wort, with lon- 
ger Pods, commonly called Honeſty, or White' Sattin. 

2. LUxARIA fliculis ſubretundis. Lin. Sp. PI. 653. 
Sattin Flower with roundiſh Pods. Lunaria major, filigud 
rotundiare. J. B. Greater Moonwort, with a rounder Pod, 

3. Lou NARIA faltis ſupra decompoſulis, foliolis trifidis, 
filiculis oblongis prndulis.  Noonwort with Leaves de- 
compounded whoſe Lobes are trifid, and oblong hanging 


Pods. Cardamine ſoliis ſuprd decompoſutts, filiquis unila: 


cu/aribus pendulis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 656. Lady's Smock with 
Leaves decompounded above, and hanging Pods contain- 
ing 1 Cell. e 

4. Lun ara penennit, filiculis oblongis, alis lances- 
latis incanis. Perennial Moonwort, with oblong Pods 
and Spear-ſhaped hoary Leaves, Lunaria perennis, lu- 
tea, felis leuceii, ramis expanſis. Vaill. Yellow peren- 
nial Moonwort, with a Stock Gilliflower Leaf and ex- 
panded Branches. | 
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The 1ſt Sort grows naturally in Hungary, I/tria, and 
Auſtria, but has been ng an Inhabitant of the Englifb 
Gardens It is a biennial Plant, which periſhes ſoon af- 
ter the Seeds are ripe ; it riſes with a branching Stalk 
from 2 to 3 Feet high, covered with a reddiſh hairy Bark, 
ſending out Branches on every Side from the Ground up- 
ward ; theſe are garniſhed with Heart-ſhaped Leaves pla- 
ced alternately, ending in acute Points indented on their 
Edges, and a little hairy, the lower ſtanding on pretty 
long Foot Stalks, but the upper ſit cloſe to the Branches. 
The Flowers are produced at the Top and from the Side 
of the Branches toward their nds, in Cluſters; they 
are — of 4 purpliſh Heart-ſhaped Petals placed in 
Form of a Croſs. Theſe appear in May, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by large flat roundiſh Pods with 2 Cells, inc loſing 
two Rows of flat Kidney-ſhaped Secds, which have a 
Border round them. The ſe Pods, when ripe, turn to a 
clear white or Sattin Colour, and are tranſparent. 

The Seed Veſſels of this Plant, when they are full 
ripe, become very tranſparent, and of the Appearance 
of white Sattin, at which Time the Branches are cut off 
and dried, after which they are preſerved to place in the 
Chimneys of Halls and large Rooms, where they conti- 
nuea long Time in Beauty. 

This is propagated bv Seeds, which ſhould be ſown in 
Autumn, for thoſe which are fown in the Spring often 
miſcarry, or lie a long Time in the Ground. The Plants 
will grow in almoſt any Soil, but love a ſhady Situation ; 
it requires no other Culture, but to keep it clean from 
Weeds. If the Seeds are permitted to ſcatter, the Plants 
will riſe without any farther Care; and if they are left 
unremoved, they will grow much larger than thoſe which 


are tranſplanted ; the Roots of this Sort periſh. ſoon after 


the Seeds are ripe. 

The 2d. Sort grows naturally on the Mountains in Ita- 
ly ; this hath Stalks and Leaves very like the firſt, but 
the Flowers are rather larger, and of a lighter purple 


Colour; but the prineipal Difference is in the Pods of 


this being longer and narrower than thoſe of the other. 
It flowers and ſeeds at the ſame. Time with the firſt, and 
requires the ſame Culture. 

'The-3d Sort is an annual Plant, which grows natural- 
ly in Eęæypt. This riſes with a ſmooth branching Stalk, 
little more than a Foot high, garniſhed with winged 
Leaves, compoſed of ſeveral Pair of Lobes ranged 
along the Mid-rib, terminated by an odd one; theſe 
Lobes are of unequal Sizes, and vary in their Form; 
ſome of them are almoſt entire, and others are cut at 
their extremities into three Parts; they are ſmooth, and 
of a lucid green The Flowers - ſtand each on pretty 
long ſlender Foot Stalks, which:come out from the Side, 
and alſo at the End of the Branches, in looſe ſmall. Cluſ- 
ters; they are of a purple Colour, and are ſucceeded 
by oblong compreſſed Pods, which -hang downward. 
This Sort flowers in June and Fu y. the Seeds ripen the 
Beginning of September, and the Plantsdecay ſoon after. 

This is propagated by Seeds. which ſhould be ſown 


on an open Border, where the Plants are to remain; if 
they are ſown ſoon after they are ripe, the Plants will /up 


come up in the Autumn, and live through the Winter 
without Shelter, and theſe will flower early the following 
Summer; they may alſo be ſown in the <pring in like 


Manner. When the Plants come vp, they will require 
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no other Care, but to keep them clean from Weeds, and 
thin them where they are too cloſe. It the Seeds are 
permitted to ſcatter in Autumn, the Plants will rife 
without Care, and may be treated the fame Way, 

The 4th Sort grows naturally in the Archipelago ; this 

hath a perennial Root, from which ariſe 2 or 3 — 
Stalks a Foot high, covered with a white hairy Bark, 
| branching upward into ſeveral (mailer Branches; theſe 
are garniſhed with Spear-ſhaped Leaves fitting cloſe to the 
Branches, and a little hoary. The Branches are termi- 
nated by looſe Spikes of yellow Flowers which appear in 
June, and are ſucceeded by oblong flat Pods, containing 
flat Kidney ſhaped Seeds, which ripen in Autumn. 

This Sort is propagated by Seeds, which, if ſown in 
the Autumn, will ſucceed better than in the Spring ; 
they ſhould be ſown on a warm Border and a dry poor 
Soil, otherwiſe they will nor live through the Winter ; 
but in a rubbiſhy $0 
Years. 


Gen. P. 774. Lupine; in French, Lupin. 
The Characters are, 


The Empalement is bifid and of 1 Leaf ; the Flawer i- 


of the Butterfly Kind ; the Standard is roundiſh, Heart- 
fhaped, indentd at the Top, and the Sides reflexed and 
compreſſed. The IVings are nearly oval, and almoſt as 
long as the Standard; they are not fixed to the Keel, but cloſe 
at their Baſe ; the Keel is as long as the I ingt, but is 
narrow, falcated, and ends in a Paint. It hath 10 Sta- 
mina joined at their Baſe” in tua Bodies, but. as they riſe 
are diſt incl ab ve, terminated by 5 oblong Summits, In the 
Center is fituated a hairy, compreſſed, Awl-ſbaped Ger- 
men, ſupporting a riſing Style ter minated by an obtuſe Stig- 
ma. The: Germen becames a large, oblong, thick ſhelled 


Pad with 1 Cell, ending witb an acute Point, including ſe- 


veral roundiſh compreſſed Seeds. 


The Species are, 


1. Lurixus calycibus ſemiverticillatit appendiculutir, 


labis ſup-riore bifida, inferiore ſubtridentato. Hort. Cliff. 
499. Lupine with Empalements half whorled and hav- 
ing Appendages, whoſe upper Lip is biſid, and the under 
one almoſt trifid. © Lupinus ſylveſtris, purpures flore, ſe- 
mine rotund»wario. J. B. 2. 291. Wild Lupine, with a 
purple Flower and a round variegated Seed, commonly 
called the leſſer blue Lupine. 

2. Lueinus calycibus alternis appendicuſatis, lulis ſu- 
feriore bipartito, inferiore integro. Lin. Sp. Nl. 7 at. Lu- 


pine with Empalements having alternate Appendage:, 
whoſe upper Lip is divided into 2, and the under one en- 


tire. Lupinus anguſtifolins ceruleus elatiar. Raii Hiſt. 
908. + Narrow leaved taller blue Lupine. 
3. Lurix us calyc:bus verticillatis appendiculat it, labio 


ſuperiore lipartito, inferiare tridentato. Ho- t. Clif. 499. 
Lupine with Empalements growing in W korls, and ha- 


ving Appendages to them, whoſe upper Lips are cut into 


2 Parts, and the under into three. Lu inus ſylveferis, 


fore lutee. C. B. P. 348. The common yellow Lupine. 
4. Lurix us cahcibus verticillatit at prndiculatis, labia 
upericre inferioreque integris. Hort. Cliff. 290. Lupine 
wich Whorl-ſhaped Empalements having appendages, 
and the upper ond under Lip entre. Aupiniucs peregrivus 
majar, vel villbſus, coruleus, mejire C. Z. . Foiamgn,, 
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greater, hairy Lupine, with a large blue Flower, com- 
monly called the great blue Lupine. 

5. Luxus calycibus alternis inappendiculatis, ladio 
ſuperiare integro, infericre tridentato. Hort, Cliff. 499. 
Lupine with alternate Empalements having no Appen- 
dages, and the upper Lip entire, but the under eut in- 
to 3 Parts. Lupinus ſativus, flore albo. C. B. F. 347. 
Garden or manured Lupine, with a white Flower. 

6. Lueixvs calycibus alternis inappendiculatis, labio 
fuperiore emarginato, inferiore integro. Lin. Sp. Pl. 721. 
Lupine with alternate Empalements having no Appenda- 
ges, the upper Lip indented, and the under entire. Lu- 
pinus ceeruleus, minor perennit, Virginianus, repens. 
Mor. Hift. 2. p. 87. Smaller perennial, creeping, blue 
Lupine of Virginia. | 

The 1 Sort grows naturally among the Corn in the 
South of France and [raly, and in great Abundance in Si- 
cily, This is an annual Plant, u hich riſes with a firm, 
ſtrait, channeled Stalk near 3 Feet high, divided taward 
the Top into ſeveral Branches, garniſhed with Hand- 
ſhaped Leaves, compoſed of 5, 6, or 7 oblong Lobes, 
which join in one Center at their Baſe, an are hairy. 

The Flowers are produced in Spikes at the {ind of the 
Branches, ſtanding balf round the Stalk in a Sort of 
W horls ; they are of a light blue Colour, ſhaped like 
thoſe of Peas, and are ſucceeded by ſtrait taper Pods 
with r Cell, inclofing a Row of raundiſh Seeds. I his 
Sort flowers in June and July, and the Eceds ripen in the 
Autumn. 

It is propagated in the Borders of the Pleaſure Garden 
for Ornament, by ſowing the Secds in Abril in the 
Places where they are to remain, and when the Plants 
come up they ſhould be thinned where they are too cioſe, 


and kept clean from Weeds, which 1s all the Culture . 


m require. 
he 2d Sort has much the Appearance of the firſt, but 
the Stalks riſe higher; the Leaves have more Lobes, and 
ſtand on longer Foot Stalks ; the Lobes are blunt pointed, 
and the Seeds are variegated. This requires the fame 
Culture is the firit, and flowers at the fame Time. 

'The 3d Sort is the common yellow. Lupine, which 
| has been long cultivated in the Engliſp Gardens, for the 

Sweetneſs of its Flowers. This grows naturally in Sicily; 
it riſes about a Foot high with a branching Stalk, gar- 
niſhed with Hand-ſhaped Leaves, compoſed of g narrow 
hairy Lobes, which join at their Baſe to the Foot Stalks; 
theſe are 4 or 5 Inches lorg. The Flowers are yellow, 
and are produced in looſe Spikes at the End of the Branches, 
ſtanding in W hork round the Stalks, with Spaces between 
them, terminated by 3 or 4 Flowers, ſitting cloſe at the 
Top; theſe are tncceeded by flattiſh hairy Fods about 2 
Inches long, ſtanding ereQ,- incloſing 4 or 5 roundiſh 
Seeds a little compreſſed on their Side, of a yellowiſh 
white, variegated with. dark Spots. I his Sort flowers 
at the ſame Time as the former, but to have à Succei- 
ſion of the Flowers, the Seeds are ſown at different 
Times, viz. in Abril, May, and June, but thoſe only 
which are firſt ſown, will ripen their Sc eds. It may be 
cultivated in the ſame Manner as the two former, and is 
equally hardy. 
The 4th Sort is ſuppoſed to be a Native of India, 
hut has been many Years in the EngIIſſi Gardens. It is an 
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annual Plant, which riſes with a ſtrong, firm, channeled 
| Stalk, from 8; to 4 Feet high, covered with a ſoft browniſh 


Down, dividing ypward into ſeveral ſtrong Branches ; 
theſe are garniſhed with Hand-ſhaped Leaves, com 

of 9, 10, or 11 Wedge-ſhaped hairy Lobes, which are 
narrow at their Baſe where they join the Foot Stalk, but 
enlarge upward, and are rounded at the Top where they 
are broadcſt ; the Foot Stalks of the Leaves are 3 or 4 
Inches long. The Flowers are placed in Wharls round 
the Stalks above each other, forming a looſe Spike, which 

proceeds from the End of the Branches ; they are large 
and of a beautiful blue Colour, but have no Scent. 

Theſe appear in July, and the Seeds, ripen in the Au- 

tumn. The Pods of this Sort are large, almoſt an Inch 

broad and 3 Inches long, incloſing three large roundiſh 

Seeds compreſſed on their Sides, very rough and of a pur- 

pliſh brown Colour, There is a Variety of this with 

Fleſh-coloured Flowers, which is commonly called the 

Role . upine; it differs from the blue only in the Colour 

of the Flower, but this Difference is permanent, for ne- 
ther of the Sorts vary, 

This is generally late in the ripening of the Seeds, ſo 
that unleſs the Autumn proves warm and dry they do not 
ripen ; therefore the belt Way to have good Seeds, is ty 
ſow thera in Sehen, cloſe to a warm Wall on dry 
Ground, Where they will live through our ordinary 
Winters ; and theſe Plants will flower early the follow- 
ing Summer, ſo there will be Time for the Seeds to 
ripen before the Rains fall in the Autumn, which fre- 
quently cauſes the Seeds to rot which are not ripe: 
If a few of the Seeds at both theſe Varieties, are ſown 
in ſmall Pots the Beginning of & ptember, and when the 
Frofts begin, the Pots removed into a common hot 
Bed Frame, -where they may be protected from hard 
Froſt, but enjoy the free Au in mild Weather, the Plants 
may be ſo ſecured, and in the Spring they may be ſhaken 
out of the Pots, preferving the Earth to their Roots, and 
planted in a warm Border, where they will flower early, 
and produce very good Seeds. 

The sch Sort grows naturally in the Levant, but is 
cultivated in ſome Parts of Italy, as other Pulſe for Food. 
This hath a thick upright Stalk about 2 Feet high, which 
divides toward the Top into ſeveral ſmaller Branches; 
thele are hairy, and garniſhed with Hand ſhaped Leaves, 
compoſed of 7 or 8 narrow oblong Lobes, which are 
hairy and join at their Baſe, of a dark grayiſh Colour, 
and have a filvery Down. The Flowers are produced in 
looſe Spikes at the End of the Branches, they are white, 
and fit cloſe to the Stalk ; theſe are ſucceeded by hairy 
ſtrait Pods about 3 Inches long, a little compreſſed. on 
the Sides; theſe contain 5 or 6 flattiſh Seeds which are 
white, having a little Cavity like a Navel, in that 
Part which is fixed to the Pod. This Sort flowers in 

uly, and the Seeds ripen in Aujtumo, It is an annual 
ant, which is cultivated for Ornament in the Vleafure 
Garden. I he Seeds mult be ſown in the Places where 


the Plants are to remain, and may be treated as the 


firſt Sort. | | 

The th Sort grows naturally in Virginia, and other 
of the northern Parts of America, This hath a perennial 
crezping Root, from which ariſe ſeveral erect channeled 
Stalks a Foot and à Half high, ſending out 2 or * 7 
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Side Branches; theſe are garniſhed with Hand ſhaped 
Leaves, compoſed of 10 or 11 Spear-ſhaped Lobes, 
which join at their Baſe ; theſe Rand on very long Foot 
Stalks, and kave a few Hairs on their Edges. The 
Flowers grow in long looſe Spikes, which terminate the 
Stalks, and are placed without Order on every Side the 
Stalk 3 they are of a pale blue Colour, and ſtand on ſhort 
Foot Stalks. Theſe appear in June, and the Seeds ripen 
in Auguſt, which are ſoon ſcattered if they be not ga- 
thered ; for after a little Moiſture, the Sun cauſes the 
Pods to open with an Elaſticity, and caſt out the Seeds 
to a Diſtance all round. This Sort is propagated by Seeds 
as the former, which ſhould be ſown where the Plants 
are to remain; for although the Root is perennial, yet 
it runs ſo deep into the Ground, that it cannot be taken up 
entire; and if the Root is cut or broken, the Plant ne- 
ver thrives well after. I have traced ſome of the Roots 
of this Plant, which have been 3 Feet deep in the Ground 
in one Year from Seed ; they alſo ſpread out far on every 
Side, fo that they muſt have Room, therefore the young 
Plants ſhould not be left nearer than 3 Feet. If this Plant 
i3 in a light dry Soil, the Roots will continue ſeveral 
Years, and produce many Spikes of Flowers; and al- 
though the uſual Seaſon of flowering is in June and Fuly, 
yet when Rain happens to fall in A, there are fre- 
quently freſh Stalks ariſe from the Roots, which flower 
the Ind of September, or begining of OFober. 

The Set ds of the 5th Sort are uſed in Medicine, they 
have a bitter Taſte, ſo open, digeſt, diſſolve, and cleanſe ; 
and if they are ſteeped in Water for ſome Days till 
they have loſt their Bitterneſs, they may be caten out of 
Neceſſity, but they are ſuppoſed to breed groſs Humours, 
and are hard of Digeſtion. Some Women uſe the 
Flower of the Seed mixed with the Juice of Lemons, and 
a little A'umen ſaccharinum, made into the Form of ſott 
Ointment, to make the Face ſmooth, and look more 
amiable, 

The ſmall blue Lupine is frequently ſown in Jah, 
to dreſs and manure the Ground, eſpecially that which 
is intended for Vineyards; where, it they have Time, 
the Ground is ſown with Lupines, which grow till they 
begin to flower; then they cut them down and plough 
them into the Ground, where the Stalks rot with the 
Winter's Rain ; but it is doubtful whether this is any 
real Benefit to the Ground, for there are few Plants 
whieh draw and impoveriſh Ground ſo much as Lupines ; 
therefore the Dreſſing they yield, is ſcarce an Equi- 
valent fer what they have drawn from the Ground: 
Bnt when there is -not Time for this Operation, they 
par boiſ the Seeds to prevent their growing, and ſow them 
on the Ground before it is ploughed, allowing 16 Buſhels 
to an Acre of Land, and this dreſſing is preterable to the 
tormet. 

All the Sorts of Lupines make a pretty Appearance 
ween they are in flower, but the yellow Sort is preferred 
for its Sweetneſs, though the Flowers of this are of ſhort 
Duration, eſpecially in warm Weather; therefore the 
Seeds ot this ſhould be ſown at feveral Times, that there 
may be a Succeſſion of Flowers through the Seaſon, for 
they will continue flowering till they are ſtopped by hard 
Froſt; and thoſe which flower in Antumn will continue 


in Beauty a longer Time than the early ones. If ſome of 
thele Seeds are. ſown in Autumn on. a warm Border, the. 
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Plants will often live through the Winter, and flower 
early in the Spring. : 

LUPULUS, Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 535. Tab. 309. 
Humulus, Lin, Gent, Pl. 989. The Hop; in French Haublon. 

"The Charadte: are, 

The male and female Flowerr are on different Plants, 
The Empalement- of the male Flower, is compoſed of 5 ſmall 
concave oltuſe Leaves; it bath no Petal, but 5 ſbort bairy 
Stamina; terminated by oblong Summits. The female Flwers 
have a general four printed acute Perianthium, and a fe- 
parate oval one of 4 Leaves, including 8 Flowers; each of 
theſe have an Empalement of 1 Leaf, cloſed at the Baſe. 
Theſe have neither Petal or Stamina, but a ſmall Germen 
ſituated in the Center, ſupperting 2 — Styles, 
crowned by acute r:flexed ſpreading Stigmas. The Germen 
turns to a roundiſh Seed covered with a thin Skin, incloſed 
in the Baſe of the Empalement. 

We have but one Species of this Genus, vis. 

LuyvuLus mas et femina. C. B. P. 298. Male and fe- 
male Hop. ; 

The male Hop grows wild by the Side of Hedges 
and on Banks, in many Parts of England; the young 
Shoots of theſe Plants are often gathered by the poor 
People, and boiled as an eſculent Herb, but theſe muſt 
be taken very young, otherwiſe they are tough and ſtringy. 
This Sort is eaſily diſtinguiſhed by the Flowers, which 
are ſmall, and hang in long loofe — from the Side 
of the Stalks, abounding with Farina on their Summits; 
theſe have no Hops ſueceeding to the Flowers. 

The female Hop is the Sort which is cuhivated for 
Uſe ; ot this Sort, the People who cultivate them reckon 
three different Varieties: As firſt, the long and ſquare 
Garlick Hop, the long white Hop, and the oval Hop, 
all which are indifferently cultivated in England, but of 
the male Hop there is no different Varieties. | 

"There being the greateſt Flantation of Hops in Kent 
that are in any Country of England, it is very probable, 
that their Method of planting and ordering them ſhould 
he the beſt. | 

As for the Choice of their Hop Grounds, they eſteem 
the richeſt and ſtrongeſt G roumds as the moſt proper; 
they chooſe a warm dry Soil, that z has a good Depth of- 
Hazel Mould z and if it be rocky within two or three 
Feet of the Surface, the Hops will profper well; but they 
will by no Means thrive on a ſift Clay, or ſpongy wet 
Land. 

If it may be, chooſe a Piece of Meadow or hay 
Ground to plant Hops on, ſuch as has not been tilled or 
ſowrr for many Years, or an old decayed Orchard; for 
Land that is worn out by long bearing of Corn, will 
require abundance of Dung, to bring it into any tolerable: 
Condition to bear a Crop of Hops. 


The Kentifb - Planters accounting new Land beſt for. 


Hops, they plant their Hop Gardens with Apple Trees 
ata large Diſtance, and with Cherry Trees between ; 
and when the Land hath done its beſt for Hops, which 
they reckon it will in about 10 Years, the Trees may 
begin to bear» The Cherry Trees laſt about 30 Years, 
and by that Time the Apple Trees are large, they cut 
down the Cherry Trees. ; 

The Eſſex Planters account a moory Land the pro- 


eſt fot Hops, though there are ſeveral other Sorts ob- 


Soil that are: elleemed very good. 
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Some account that Land that has a roſſelly Top, 
and a Brick earth Bottom, the beſt ; a trucRoſſel or light 
Sand, is what they generally plant in, whether it- be 
white or black. : 

Moory Land is of different Sorts, ſome being fixed 
and heavy, ſo as to crack in Summer; and ſome ſo light, 
that in dry Seaſons it will blow away with the Wind; 
and ſome are of a middle Conſiſtence, being compoſed of 
both. | 

Theſe Moors for Goodneſs and Value, are according 
to the Nature and Goodneſs of the Soil that is underneath 
them ; which being flung up upon the Surface, will 
make a very good Mixture, it being beſt to fling the 
under Seil downward for Hops; becauſe they natu- 
rally root downwards, ſometimes 4 or 5 Yards deep, 
and therefore the deepeſt and richeſt Soil is beſt for 
them. | f 

Few are acquainted with the Value of Moors, becauſe 
they do not ſearch into the Bottom of them, by Reaſon 
of the Expenſiveneſs of doing it, and the Difficulty of 
carrying off the Water. | 

If the Land be moſt, it ought to be laid up in high 
Ridges, and to be well drained, and the +Drains kept 
clear and open, eſpecially in Winter, that the Water do 
not rot or too much chill the Roots. 

If the Land be four or cold, it will be very much help- 
ed by burning it; and if the Haulm and Strings of the 
Hops be burnt every Year, and ſome of ths Paring or 
Sides of the Garden or other Earth be laid on them as 
they burn, and then more Haulm be laid over that, and 
ſo continued Layer upon Layer, it wil make an excel- 
lent Compolt to make the Hills with. 

As to the Situation of a Hop Ground, one that inclines 
to the South or M elit is the moſt eligible ; but if it be ex- 
poſed to the North Faſt or South Weſt Winds, there 
ſhould be a Shelter of ſome Frees at a Diſtance ; becauſe 
the North Eaſt are apt to nip the tender Shoots in the 
Spring, and the South Welt frequently break and blow 
the Poles at the lattice End of the Summer, and very much 
endanger the Hops. 

Hops require to be planted in an open Situation, that 
the Air may freely paſs round and between them, to dry 
up and diſſipate the Moiſture, whereby they will not 
be ſo ſubject to Fire Blaſts, which often deſtroy the 
Middles of large Plantations, while the Outſides remain 
unhurt. | 

As for the Preparation of the Ground for planting, it 
ſhould, the Winter betore, be ploughed and harrowed 
even ; and then Jay upon it in Heaps, a good Quantity 
of freſh rich Earth, or well rotted Dung and Farth mix- 
ed together, ſufficient to put half a Buſhel in every Hole 
to plant the Hops in, unleſs the natural Ground be very 
freſh and good. 

Then lay a Line acroſs it from the Hedge, in which 
Enots have been tied, at the Diſtance you deſign your 
Hop Hills to be at, about 8 or 9 Feet Diſtance the whole 

Length of the Ground, and place a ſharp pointed Stick 
at every Knot; then lay aſide the Line, and with two 
forked Sticks of about 8 or g Feet long, you may from the 
iſt Row ſet out the whole Ground, by applying the 2 Forks 
to 2 of the Sticks which were firſt ſet up, and placing 
another Row at the Ends where the forked Stalks meet 
triangular-wiſe ; then you ſhould dig a Hole at every Stick 
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about a Foot and a Half wide, and fill it full of the good 
Earth you brought in. — 

It you plough the Ground with Horſes between the 
Hills, it will be beſt to plant them in Squares Chequer- 
wiſe; but the 2uincurx Form is the moſt beautiful, and 
it will alſo be better for the Hop ; but if the Ground be 
ſmall, that it may be done with the Breaſt Plough cr 
Spade, it will do very well; but which Way ſoever you 
make Uſe of, a Stake thould be (tuck down at all the 
Places where the Hills are to be made. 

Perſons ought to be very curious in the Choice of the 
Plants and Sets, as to the Kind of Hop; for if the 
Hop Garden be planted wi.h a Mixture of ſeveral Sorts 
of Hops that ripen at ſeveral Times, it will cauſe a 
great deal of Trouble, and be a great Detriment to the 
Owner. 

The two beſt Sorts are the white and the gray Bind ; 
the latter is a large ſquare Hop, more hardy, and is the 
more plentiful Bearer, and ripens later than the former. 

Thete is alſo another Sort of the white Bind, which 
ripensa Week or ten Days before the common; but this 
is tenderer and a leſs plentiful Bearer, but it has this Ad- 
vantage, it comes firſt to Market. 

But if three Grounds, or three diſtant Parts of one 
Ground, be planted with theſe three Sorts, there will be 
this Conveniency, that they may be picked ſucceſſively 
as they become ripe. 

"The Sets ought to be procured out of Grounds that are 
entirely of the ſame Sort you would have, they ſhould be 
5 or 6 Inches long, with three or more Joints or Buds on 
prov ogy the old Bind and hollow Part of the Set being 
cut off. 

If there be a Sort of Hop you value, and would increaſe 
Flants and Sets from, the ſuperfluous Binds may be- laid 
down when the Hops are tied, cutting off the Tops, and 
burying them in the Hill; or when the e are dreſſed, 
all the Cuttings may be ſaved, and laid in Rows in a Bed 
of good Farth ; for almoſt every Part will grow, and be- 
come a good Set the next Spring. 

Some have tried to rails a Hop Ground by ſowing 
Seeds, but that turns to no Account, becauſe that Way is 
not oniy tedious, but the Hops ſo produced are common 
ly of different Kinds, and many .of them wild and 
barren, 

As to the Seaſons of planting Hops, the Kenti/h Planters 
beſt approve the Months of Odlober and March, both 
which ſucceed very well ; but the common Sets are not 
to be had in Oober, unleſs from ſome Ground that is to be 
dug up and deſtroyed ; and likewiſe there is ſome Dan- 
ger that the Sets may be roted, if the Winter prove very 
wet ; but the moſt uſual Time of procuring them is in 
March, when the Hops are cut and dreſſed. 

As to the Manner of planting the Sets, you ſhould 
put 5 good Sets in every Hole with a ſetting Stick ; one 
is to be placed in the Middle, and the reſt round about 
ſloping, the Tops meeting at the Center; they mult 
ſtand even with the Surface of the Ground; let them be 
preſſed cloſe with the Hand, and covered with fine Earth, 
and a Stick ſhould be placed on each Side the Hill, to ſc- 
cure it. 

The Ground being thus planted, all that is to be 
done more that Summer, is 10 keep the Hills clear from 

Weeds, 


pect to have ſtronger 
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Weeds, and to dig up the Ground about the Month of 
May, and to gather up*he Stones, if more are turned 
up by diging, to raiſea ſmall Hill round about the Plants; 
and in June you muſt twiſt the young Binds or Branches 
together into a Bunch or Knat, for it they are tied up to 
ſmall Poles, the firſt Year, in order to have a few Hops 
from them, it will not countervail the weakening of the 
Plants. 

A Mixture of Compoſt or Dung being prepared for 
your Hop Ground, the beſt Time for laying it on, if the 
Weather prove dry, is about Michaelmas, that the Wheels 
of the Dung Cart may not injure the Hops, nor furrow 
the Ground : If this be not done then, you muſt be ob- 


| liged to wait till the Froſt has hardened the Ground, fo 


that it will bear the Dung Cart; and this is alſo the Time 
to carry on yopr new Poles, to recruit thoſe that are de- 
cayed, and to be caſt out every Year. : 

If you have good Store of Dung, the beſt Way will 
be to ſpread it in the Alleys all over the Ground, and to 
dig it inthe W inter following. The Quantity they will 
require, will be 40 Loads to an Acre, reckoning about 
30 Buſhels to the Load. 

If you have not Dung enough to cover all the Ground 
in one Year, you may lay it on one Part one Year, and 
on the reſt in another, or a third; for there is no Occa- 
ſion to dung the Ground after this Mauner, ofiener than 
once in three Years. : 

Thoſe who have but a ſmall Quantity of Dung, uſu- 
ally content themſelves with laying on about 20 Loads on 
an Acre every Year ; this they lay only on the Hills, ei- 
ther about Nowember, or in the Spring; which laſt ſome 
account the beſt Time, when the Hops are dreſſed, to 
cover them after they are cut; but if it be done at this 


Time, the Compoſt or Dung ought to be very well rotted al 


and fine. F 
As to the dreſſing the Hops, when the Hop Ground is 


dug in January or February, the Earth about the Hills, 
— ar! hy , ought to be taken away with a Spade, 
that you may come the more conveniently at the Stock to 
cut it. | 

About the End of February, if the Hops were planted 
the Spring before, or if the Ground be weak, they 
ought to be dreſſed in dry Weather; but elle, if the 
Ground be ſtrong and in Perfection, the Middle of 
March will be a good Time and the latter End of March, 
if it be apt to produce over-rank Binds, or the Beginning 
of April, may be ſoon enough. 

Then having with an Iron Picker cleared away all the 
Earth out of the Hills, ſo as to make the Stock bear to 
the principal Roots, with a ſharp Knife you mult cut off 
all the Shoots. which grew up with the Binds the laſt 
Year ; and alſo all the young Suckers, that none be left 
to run in the Alley and weaken the Hill. It will be pro- 
per to cut one Part of the Stock lower than the other, 
and alſo to cut that Part 2 _— higheſt the 

receding Year. urſuing this Method, you may ex- 
p - ads — alſo keep the Hill in good 
Order. 

In dreſſing thoſe Hops that have been planted the Year 
before, you ought to cut off both the dead Tops, and the 
young Suckers which have ſprung up from the Sets, and 
alſo to cover the Stocks with a Hive with fine Earth a 


Finger's Length in Thicknels. 
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About tie Middle of April the Hops are to be poled, 
when the Shoots begin to ſprout up ; the Poles muſt be 
ſet to the Hills deep into the Ground, with a ſquare Iron 
Pitcher or Crow, that they may the better endure the 
Winds: three Poles are ſufficient for one Hill. Theſe 
ſhould be placed as near the Hills as may be, with their 
bending Tops turned outwards from the Hill, to prevent 
the Binds from entangling; and a Space between two 
Poles ought to be left open to the South, to admit the 
Sun Beams. 


Ihe Poles ought to be in Length 16 or 20 Feet, more | 


or leſs, according as the Ground is in Strength; and 
great Care is to be taken not to overpole a young or weak 
Ground, for that will draw the Bock too much, and 
weaken it. If a Ground be overpoled, you are not to 
expect a good Crop from it; for the Branches which bear 
the Hops will grow very little, till the Binds have over- 
reached the Poles, which they cannot do when the Poles 
are too long. Two ſmall Poles are ſufficient for a 
Ground that is young. 

If you wait till the Sprouts or young Binds are grown 
to the Length of a Foot, you will be able to make a better 
Judgment where to Place the largeſt Poles ; but if 

ou flay till they are ſo long as to fall into the Al- 
eys, it will be injurious to them, becauſe they will en- 
tangle one with another, and will not claſp about the Pole 
ſo readily. 

Maple or Aſpen Poles are accounted the beſt for Hops, 
on which they are thought to proſper beſt, becauſe of 
theix Warmth ; or 2 the climbing of the Hop 
is furthered by Means of the Roughneſs of the Bark. 
But for Laſtingneſs, Aſhen or Willow Poles are 
ſerable; but Cheſmut Po?es are the mot durable of 
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If, after the Hops are grown up, you find any of therg 
have been under-poled, taller Poles may be placed near 
thoſe that are too ſhort, to receive the Binds from 
them. 

As to the tying of Hops, the Buds that do not claſp 
of themſelves to the neareſt Pole when they are grown to 
three or four Feet high, muſt be guided to it by the 
Hand, turning them to the Sun, whoſe Courſe they will 
always follow. They muſt be bound with withered 
Ruſhes, but not ſo cloſe as to hinder them from climbing 
up the Pole. 

This you muſt continue to do till all the Poles are fur- 
niſhed with Binds, of which, two or three are enough for 
2 Pole; and all the Sprouts and Binds that you have no 
Occaſion for are to be plucked up ; but if the Ground be 
young, then none of theſe uſeleſs Binds ſhould be plucked 
up, but ſhould be wrapt up together in the Middle of the 
Hill. 

When the Binds are grown beyond the Reach of your 
Hands, if they forſake the Poles, you ſhould make uſe 
of a Stand Ladder in tying them up. 

Some adviſe, that if the Binds be very ſtrong, and 
overgrow the Poles very much, you ſtrike off their 
Heads with a long Switch, to increaſe their branching 
below. | 

Towards the latter End of May, when you have 
made an End of tying them, the Grourd muſt have the 
Summer digging ; this is done by calling up with the 

5 A Spade 
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Spade ſome fine-Earth into every Hill, and a Month af- 
ter this is done, you mult pare the Alleys with a Shovel, 
and make the Hills up to a convenient Bignefs. 

It isnot at all to be doubted, but that a thorough Wa- 
tering would be of very great Advantage to Hops in a hot 
dry Summer ; but it is ſo much Charge ard Trouble to 
do this, that unleſs you have a Stream at Hand to flow 
the Ground, it is ſcarce praQticable. 

When the Hops blow, you ſhould obſerve if there be 
any wild barren Hills among them, and mark them, by 
driving a ſharpened Stick into every ſuch Hill, that they 
may be digged up and replanted. 

Hops, as well as other Vegetables, are liable to Dil- 
tempers and Diſaſters, and among the reſt, to the Fen. 

The Rev. Dr. Hales, in his excellent Treatiſe of Fe- 
getable Staticks, treating of Hops, gives us the following 
Account of the State of Hops in Kent, in the Year 1725, 
that he received from Mr. Auften of Canterbury, which is 
as follows : | | | 

In mid = not half the Shoots appeared above 
Ground, ſo that the Planters knew not how to pole them 

to the beſt Advantage. Let be 

This Defe& of the Shoot, upon opening the Hills, was 
found to be owing to the Multitude and Variety of Ver- 
min that lay preying upon .the Roots; the Increaſe of 
which was imputed to the long and almoſt vriinterrupted 
Series of dry Weather for three Months before. Io- 
wards the End of April, many of the Hop Vines were in- 
felted with Flies. 

About the 2oth of May there was a very unequal Ap- 

nce, ſome Vines being run 7 Feet, others not above 
three of four; ſome juſt tied to the Poles, and ſome not 
viſible; and this diſproportionate Inequality in their 
Size, - continued through the whole Time of their 
rowth. | 

The Flies now appeared upon the Leaves of the for- 
wardeſt Vines, but not in ſuch Numbers here, as they did 
in moſt other Places. About the Middle of June the 
Flies increaſed, yet not ſo as to endanger 9 5 but 
in diſtant Plantations they were exceedingly multiplied, 
Jo as to ſwarm towards the End of the Month. 

June the 27th ſome Specks of Fen appeared, From 
this Day to the gth of July was very dry Weather. At 
this Time, when it was tad, that the Hops in molt Parts 
of the Kingdom looked black and ſickly, and ſeemed paſt 
Recovery, ours held it out pretty well, in the Opinion of 
the moſt ſkilful Planters. _ 

The great Leaves were indeed diſcoloured, and a little 
withered, and the Fen was ſomewhat increaſed. From 
the gth of July to the 23d, the Fen increaſed a great deal; 
but the Flies and Lice decreafed, it raining much daily. 
In a Week more, the Fen which ſeemed to be almoſt at 
a Stand, was conſiderably increaſed, eſpecially in thoſe 
Grounds where it firſt appeared. 

About the Middle of Aug ut the Vines had done grow- 
ing-both in Stem and Branch, and the forwardeſt began 
to be in the Hop, the reſt in Bloom; the Fen continued 
ſpreading where it was not before perceived; and not only 
the Leaves, but. many of the Burs were allo tainted 
with ĩt. | 

About the .2oth of Auguſt ſome of the Hops were in- 
feed with the Fen, and whole Branches corrupted by it. 
Half the Plantations had pretty well eſcaped hitherto, and, 
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from this Time the Fen increaſed but little; but ſeveral 


Days Wind and Rain the following Week to diſtorted 
them, that many of them began to dwindle, and at laſt 
came to nothing; and of thoſe that then remained in 
Bloom, ſome never turned to Hops; and of the reſt 
which did, many of them were ſo ſmall, that very little 
exceeded the Bigneſs of a good thriving Bur. 

We did not begin to pick till the 8th of nov 
which is eighteen Days later than we began the Year be- 
fore ; the Crop was little above two hundred on an Acre 
round, and not good. The beſt Hops fold this Year at 
Mag- bill, for 16 . the Hundred. . 

The Rev. Dr. Hales, in his aforeſaid Treatiſe, gives 
us an Account of the following Experiment that he made 
on Hop Vines. He tells us, That in July he cut off two 
thriving Hop Vines near the Ground, in a chick ſhady Part 
of the Garden, the Pole ſtill ſtanding; he ſtripped the 
Leaves off from one of theſe Vines, and ſet their Stems in 
known Quantities of Water in little Bottles; that with 
Leaves 1mbibed in a twelve Hours Day four Ounces, and 
that without Leaves three Fourths of an Ounce, 

He took another Hop Pole with its Vines on it, and 
carried it out of the Hop Ground into a free and open 
Expoſure ; theſe imbibed and perſpired as much more 
as the former in the Hop Ground, which is, doubtleſs, 
the Reaſon why the Hop Vines on the Outſides of Gar- 
dens, where they are moſt expoſed to their, are ſhort and 
poor, in Compariſon of thoſe in the Middle of the Ground, 
viz, becauſe being much dried, their Fibres harden ſooner, 
and therefore they cannot grow ſo kindly as thoſe in the 
Middle of the'Ground, which, by Shade, are always kept 
moiſter, and more ductile. 

The ſame curious Author proceeds as followeth : 
Now there being 1000 Hills in an Acre of Hop Ground, 
and each Hill having three Poles, and each Pole three 
Vines, the Number of Vines will be gooo, each of 
which perſpiring four Ounces, the Sum of all the Ounces 
perſpired by an Acre in twelve Houro Day will be 36000 
Ounces = 157 50000 Grains = 62007 Cube Inches, or 
220 Gallons, which divided by 6272640, the Number 
of ſquare Inches in an Acre, it will be found, that the 
Norm of Liquor perſpired by all the Hop Vines will 
be equal to an Area of Liquor as broad as an Acre, 
and „r Part ot an Inch deep, beſides what evaporated 
from the'Farth. 5 

And this Quantity of Moiſture, in a kindly State of the 
Air, if daily carried off, is a ſufficient Quantity to keep 
the Hops in a healthy State; but in a rainy moiſt State 
of Air, without a due Mixture of dry Weather, too much 
Moiſture hovers about the Hops, ſo as to hinder, in ſome 
Meafure, the kindly Perſpiration of the Leaves, where- 
by the ſtagnating Sap corrupts, and breeds mouldy Fen, 
which - often ſpoils vaſt Quantities of flouriſhing Hop 
Grounds. 

This was the Caſe in the Year 1723, when for tenor 
fourteen Days almoſt continual Rains fell, about the 
latter half of July, after four Months dry Weather, 

which the moſt flouriſhing and promifing Hops 
were all infected with Mould, or Fen, in their Leaves 
and Fruit, while the then poor and unpromiſing Ho 
eſcaped and produced Plenty, becauſe they, being ſmall, 


did not perſpire fo great a Quantity as others, wort 
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they confine the perſpired Vapour, ſo much as the large 
thriving Vines did in their ſhady Thickets. 

This Rain on the then warm Earth, made the Graſs 
ſhoot out as faſt as if it were in a hot Bed, and the Ap- 
ples grew ſo precipitately, that they were of a flaſhy Con- 
ſtitution, fo as to rot more remarkably than had ever been 
remembered. | 

The Planters obſerve, That when a Mould, or Fen, 
has once ſerzed any Part of the. Ground, it ſoon runs 
over the Whole, and that the Graſs, and other Herbs 
under the Hops, are infected with it, probably, becauſe 
the ſmall Seeds of this quick-growing Mould, which 
ſoon come to Maturity, are blown over the whole Grourd, 
which ſpreading of the Seed may be the Reaſon why 
ſome Grounds are infected with Fen for ſeveral Years 
ſucceſſively, viz. trom the Seeds of the laſt Year's Fen. 
Might it not then be adviſed to burn the ſenny Hop 
Vines, as ſoon as the Hops are Picked, in hopes thereby 
to deſtroy ſome of the Seed of the Mould ? 

Mr. Auſten. of Canterbury, obſerves Fen to be more 
fatal to thoſe Grounds that are low and ſheltered, than 
to the high and open Grounds, to thoſe that are ſhelving 
to the North, than to thoſe ſhelving to the South ; to the 
Middle of Grounds, than to the Outſides; to the dry and 
gentle Grounds, than to the moiſt and ſtiff Grounds. 

This was very apparent throughout the Plantations 
where the Land had the ſame Workmanſhip and Help 
beſtowed upon it, and was wrought at the ſame Time. 
But if in either cf theſe Caſes there was a Difference, it 
had a different Effeci, and the low and gentle Grounds, 
that lay neglected, were then ſeen leſs diſtempered than 
the open and moiſt, which were carefully managed and 
looked after. Sch ITN | 

The Honey Dews are obſerved to come about the 11th 
of June, which, by the Middle of July, turn the Leaves 
black, and make them ſtink. 

The ſaid Dr. Hales relates, That in the Month of 
July (the Sealon for Fire Blaſts, as the Planters call 
them) he has ſeen the Vines in the Middle of the Hop 
Ground ſcorched up almoſt from one End of a large 
Ground to the other, when a hot Gleam of Sun-ſhine 
has come immediately after a Shower of Rain, at which 
Time Vapours are all ſeen with the naked Eye, but ef- 
pecially with reflecting Teleſcopes, to aſcend fo plentifully 
as to make a clear and diſtin Object, become immedi- 
ately very dim and tremulous ; nor was there any dry gra- 
velly Vein in the Ground along the Courſe of this Scorch ; 
it was therefore, probably, owing to the much greater 
Quantity of ſcorching Vapours in the Middle, than the 
Outſides of the Ground, and that being a denſer Medium, 
it was much botter than a more rare Medium. 

And, perhaps, the great Volume of aſcending Va- 
pours might make the Sun Beams converge a little to- 
wards the Middle of the Ground, that being a denſer 
Medium, and thereby increaſe the Heat conſiderably ; 
for he obſerved, That the Courſe of the ſcorched Hops 
was in Lines at right Angles to the Sun Beams about 
Eleven o'Clock, at which Time the hot Gleam was. 

The Hop Ground was in a Valley which ran from 


South Weſt to North Eaſt, and to the beſt of his Re- 


membrance, there was but little Wind, and that in the 
Courſe of the Scorch; but had there been ſome ofher 
gentle Wind, ether North or South, it is not imptoba- 
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ble but that the North Wind gently blowing the Vo- 
lome of riſing Wreak on the South Side of the Ground, 
that Side might have been moſt ſcorched, and fo vice ve. /a. 

As to particular Fire Blaſts, which ſcorch here and 
there a few Hop Vines, or one or two Branches of a 
Tree, without damaging the next adjoining, what Aſtro- 
nomers obſerve, may hint to us no very improbable 
Cauſe of it, viz. They frequently obſerve (eſpecially 
with reflecting Teleſcopes) ſmall ſeparate Portions of pel- 
lucid Vapours floating in the Air, which, though not vi- 
ſible to the naked Eye, are yet conſiderably denſer than 
the circumambient Air; and Vapours of ſuch a Degree 
of Denſity may very probably either acquire ſuch a 
ſcalding Heat * the Sun, as will ſcorch what Plants 
they touch, eſpecially the more tender. 

(An Effect which the Gardeners about London have 
too often found, to their Coſt, when they have incau- 
tiouſly put Bell Glaſſes over their Cauliflowers early in 
a froſty Morning, before the Dew was evaporated of 
them, which Dew, being raiſed by the Sun's Warmth, 
and confined within the Glaſs, did there form a denſe, 
tranſparent, ſcalding Vapour, which burned and killed 
the Plants: 

Or, perhaps, the upper or lower Surface of theſe 
tranſparent ſeparate flying Volumes of V apours, may, 
approach ſo near to an Hemiſphere, or Hemicylinder, 
as thereby to make the Sun Beams converge, ſo as often 
to ſcorch the more tender Plants they ſhall fall on, and 
ſometimes alſo Parts of the more hardy Plants and Trees, 
in 3 mig to the greater or leſſer Convergency of the 
Sun's Rays. 

The learned Beer baave, in his Theory of Chymiſftry, 
p. 245, obſerves, That thoſe white Clouds which 5. - 
pear in Summer Time, are, as it were, fo many 
tours, and occaſion exceſſive Heat, Theſe cloudy Mir- 
rours are ſometimes round, ſometimes concave, poly 
nous, &c. When the Face of Heaven is covered with 
ſuch white Clouds, the Sun ſhining among them, muſt 
of Neceſſity, produce a vehement -Heat, ſince many of 
his Rays, which would otherwiſe, perhaps, never touch 
our Earth, are hereby reflected to us. Thus, if the Sun 
be on one Side, and the Clouds on the oppoſite one, they 
will be perfect Burning Glaſſes, and hence the Phæno- 
mena of Thunder. | 

I hare ſometimes (continues he) obſerved a Kind of 
hollow Clouds full of Hail and Snow, during the Conti- 
nuance of which the Heat was extreme, fince, by ſuch 
Condenſation, they were enabled to reſſect more ſtrong- 
ly. After this came a ſharp Cold, and then the Clouds 
diſcharged their Hail in great Quantity, to which ſuc- 
cceded a moderate Warmth. Frozen concave Clouds, 
therefore, by their great Reflexions, produce a . 05 
Heat, and the ſame, when reſolved, exceſſive Co | 

From which the Rev. Dr. Hales obſerves as follows : 

Hence we fee, that Blaſts may be occaſioned by the 
Reflexions of the Clouds, as well as by the above-men- 
tioned Refraction of denſe tranſparent Vapours. | 

About the Middle cf July Hops begin to blow, and 
will be ready to gather about Barth:-lomew Tide. A 
Judgment may be made of their Ripeneſs, by. their 

rong Scent, their Hardneſs and the browniſh Colour of 
their Seed. | 
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When by theſe Tokens they appear to be ripe, they 
mult be picked with all the Expedition poſſible, for it 


at this Time a Storm of Wind ſhould come, it would 
do them great Damage, by breaking the Branches, aud 
bruiſing and diſcolouring the Hops ; and it is very well 
known, that Hops, being picked green and bright, will 


_ fell for a third Part more than thoſe which are diſco- 
loured and brown. 


The moſt convenient Way of picking them is into a 
long ſquare Frame of Wood, called a Bin, with a Cloth 
hanging on Tenter Hooks within it, to receive the Hops 
as they are picked. | 

The Frame is compoſed of four Pieces of Wood join- 
ed together, ſupport four Legs, with a Prop at each 
End to bear up another long Piece of Wood, placed at a 
convenient Height over the Middle of the Bin; this ſerves 
to lay the Poles upon, which are to be picked. 

This Bin is commonly eight Feet long, and three 
Feet broad ; two Poles may be laid on it at a Time, and 
ſix or eight Perſons may work at it, three or four on each 


© . 

It will be beſt to begin to pick the Hops on the Faſt 
or North Side of your Ground, if you can do it conve- 
niently ; this will prevent the South Weſt Wind from 
breaking into the Garden. | 

Having made Choice of a Plot of the Ground con- 
taining eleven Hil's ſquare, place the Bin upon the Hill 
which is in the Center, having five Hills on each Side; 
and when theſe Hills are picked, remove the Bin into. 
another Piece of Ground of the ſame Extent, and ſo pro- 
ceed till the whole Hop Ground is finiſhed. 

When the Poles are drawn up to be picked, you muſt 
take great Care not to cut the Binds. too near the Hills, 
eſpecially when the Hops are green, becauſe it will make 
the Sap to flow exceſſively. 

And if the Poles do not come vp without Difficulty, 
they ſhould be raiſed by a Piece of Wood in the Nature 
of a Lever, having aforked Piece of Iron with Teeth on 
the Inſide, faſtened. within two Feet of the End. 
The Hops muſt be picked very clean, i. e. free from: 


Leaves and Stalks, and, as there ſhall be Occaſion, two 


or three Times in a Day the Bin muſt be emptied into 


2 Hop Bag made of coarſe Linen Cloth, and carried im- 


mediately to the Oaſt, or Kiln, in order to be dried; 
for if they ſhould be long in the Bin, or Bag, tbey will 
be apt to heat, and be diſcoloured. | 
I the Weather be hot, there ſhould no more Polts be 
drawn than can be picked in an Hour, and they ſhould 
be gathered in fair Weather, if it can be, and when the 
—_ are dry; this will ſave ſome. Expence in Firing, 
AI their Colour. better than when they are 
ried. 
The beſt Method of drying Hops is with Charcoal on 


an Oaft, or Kiln, covered with Hair Cloth, of the ſame - 


Form and Faſhion that is uſed for drying. Malt. There 
19 no Need to give any particular Directions for the mak- 
ing it, ſince. every 5 or- Bricklayer, in thoſe 
Countries where Hops grow, or Malt is. made, knows 
how to build them. | 

The Kiln ought to be ſquare, and may be of ten, 
twelve, fourteen, or ſixteen Feet over at the Top, where 


the Hops are laid, as your Plantations requires, and 
Your Room will allow. There ought. to be a due Pro- 
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portion between the Height and the Breadth of the Kiln, 
and the Beguels of the Steddle where the Fire is kept, viz. 
if the Kiln be twelve Feet ſquare on the Top, it ought 
to be nine Feet high from the Fire, and the Steddle 
ought to be ſix Feet and a Half ſquare, and ſo proportio- 
nable in other Dimenſions. 

The Hops muſt be ſpread even upon the Oaft a Foot 
thick or more, if the Depth of the Curb will allow it, 
but Care is to be taken not overload the Oaſt, if the 
Hops be green or wet. | 

The Oaſt ought to be firſt warmed with a Fire before 
the Hops are laid on, and then an even ſteady Fire 
muſt be kept under them ; it muſt not be too fierce at 
firſt, leſt it ſcorch the Hops; nor muſt it be ſuffered to 
ſink or ſlacken, but rather be increaſed till the Hops be 


nearer dried, leſt the Moiſture, or Sweat, which the 


Fire has raiſed, fall back, or diſcolour them. When 
they have lain about nine Hours, they muſt be turned, 
and in two or three Hours more they may be taken off 
the Oaſt. It may be known when they are well dried. 


by the Brittleneſs of the Stalks, and the eaſy falling off of. 


the Hop Leaves. 

The Dutch and Flemings have another Method of dry- 
ing their Hops: They make a ſquare Kiln, or Room, a- 
bout eight or ten Feet wide, built of Brick or Stone, hav- 


ing a Door at one Side, and a Fire Place in the Middle of 


the Room, on the Floor, about thirteen Inches wide 
within, and thirteen Inches high in Length from the 
Mouth of it, almoſt to the back Part of the Kiln, a Paſ- 
ſage being left juſt enough for a Man to go round the 
End of it; this they calba Horſe, ſuch as is commonly 
made in Malt Kilns, the Fire paſſing out at the Holes at 
each Side; and at the End of it. 

The Bed, or Floor, on which the Hops lie- to be 
dried, is placed about five Feet high above; about that 


is a. Wall, near four Feet high, to keep the Hops from 


falling. 

A Window is made at one Side of the upper Bed, to 
ſtiove off the dry Hops down into a Room prepared to 
receive them. The Beds are made.of Laths, or Rails, 
fawn very even, lying a Quarter of an Inch diſtant from 
one another, with a Croſs Beam in the Middle, to ſup- 
port them; the Laths are let in even with the Top, of the 
Beam, and this keeps them even in the Places; this they 
call an Oaſt. 

The Hops are laid on this Bed by Baſkets full, without 
any Oaſt Cloth, beginning at one End, and ſo going on 
tin all is covered half a Yard thick, without treading 
them, then they even them with a Rake, that they may 
lie of equal Thickneſs. | 

This being done, they kindle the Fire below, either 
of Wood or Charcoal, but the latter is accountkd the 
better Fuel for Hops ; this Fire is kept as much as may 
be. at an equal or conſtant Heat, and only at the Mouth 
of the, Furnace, for the Air will ſufficiently diſperſe it. 

They d6 not ſtir them till they are thoroughly dried, 
i. c. till the Top is as fully dried as the Bottom, but if 
they find any Place not to be ſo dry as the reſt (which 
may be known by reaching over them with a Stick or 
Wand, and touching them in ſeveral Phaces;)' they ob- 
ſerve where they do not rattle, and where they do, and 
where they do not rattle, they abate them there, and 
diſpoſe of them where the Places were firſt dry, 


They 
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They know when they are thoroughly dry, by the 
Britdleveſs of the inner Stalk, if it bs ie To is 
rubbed, which when they find, they take out the Fire, 
and ſhove out the Hops at the Window, that is made 
for that Purpoſe, into the Room made to receive them, 
with a Coal-Rake made with a Board at the End of a 
Pole, and then go in at a Door bolow, and ſweep up the 
Hops and Seeds that fall through, and put them to the 
other Hops, then they lay another Bed of green Hops, 
and renew the Fire, and proceed as before. 

This Method is diſapproved by ſome, becauſe (they 
fay) the Hops lying ſo thick, and not being turned, the 
under. Part of them muſt needs dry before the upper, 
and the Fire paſſing through the whole Bed to dry the 
uppermoſt, muſt neceſſarily over-dry, and much preju- 
dice the greateſt Part of the Hops, both in Strength and 
Weight, beſides the unneceſſary Expence of Firing, 
which muſt be long continued to dry thoroughly fo many 

ether. 


Therefore ſome have improved on this Method, and- 


adviſedto make the Kiln much as is before directed as to 
the Dutch Way. 

' Firſt to make a Bed of flat Ledges about an Inch 
thick, and two or three Inches broad, fawn, and laid 
acroſs one another the flat Way, Chequerwiſe, at about 
three or four Inches Diftance one from another, the 
Edges being ſo entered one into the other, that the Floor 
may be even and ſmooth ; this Bed may be made to reſt 
on two or three Joiſts, ſet Edgewiſe, to ſupport it from 
ſinking. 

This Bed is to be covered with large double Tin, ſol- 
dered together at each Joint, and the Ledges muſt be ſo 
ordered; before they are laid, that the Joints of the Tin 
may always lie over the Middie of the Ledge, the Bed 
being wholly covered over with Tin: Boards muſt be 
fitted about the Edges of the Kiln, to keep up the Hops, 
but one Side mnſt be made to remove, that the Hops 
yd ſhoved off as betore. 


n this Bed, or Floor of Tin, the Hops may be tur- 


ned without ſuch Hazard, or Loſs, as upon the Hair 
Cloth; and alfo it wilf require a lefs Expence of Fuel, 
and, beſides, any Sort of Fuel will ſerve in this Kiln, 
as well as Charcoal, becaufe the Smoke does not paſs 
through the Hops, as it does the former Ways ; butthen 


Care is to be taken, that there be Paſſages made for it at 


the ſevetal Corners and Sides of the Kiln. 

| It is found, by Experience; that the turning of Hops; 

though it be after the moſt eaſy and beſt Manner, is not 

only an. Injury and Waſte to the Hops, but alſo an Ex- 
nce of Fuel and Time, becauſe they require as much 

Fuel, and as long a "Time, to dry a ſmail Quantity, by 

turning them, as a large one. 

Now this may be . by having a Cover (to 
be let down and raifed at. Pleaſure) to the upper Bed 
whereon the .Haps he. 

This Cover may alſo be tinned, by nailing ſingle Tin 
Plates over the Face of it, ſo that when the Hops begin 


-- 


to dry, and are ready to burn, 7. e. when the greateſt - 


Part of their Moiſture is evaporated, then the cover 
may be let down within a Foot, or leſs, of the Hops 
(like, a Reverberatory,) and will reflect the Heat upon 
them, ſo that the Top will ſoon be as dry as the lower - 
moſt, and every Hop be equally dried. 5 
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ſoon as the Hops are taken off the Kiln, lay them, 
in a Room for three Weeks, or a Month to cool, give, 
and toughen, for if they are bagged immediately, they 
will powder, but if _ lie awhile (and the longer they 
lie the better, provided they be covered cloſe with Blank- 
kets to ſecure them trom the Air,) they may be bagged 
with more Safety, as not being liable to be broken to 
Powder in treading, and this will make them bear tread- 
ing the better, and the harder they are trodden, the bet- 
ter they will keep. 

The common Method of bagging is as follows: They 
have a Hole made in an upper Floor, either round or 
ſquare, large enough to receive a Hop Bag (which con- 
ſiſts of four Ells and a Half of Ell-wide Cloth, and alſo 
contains ordinarily two Hundred and a Half of Hops,) 
they tie a Handful of Hops in each lower Corner of the 
Bag, to ſerve as Handles to it, and they faſten the Mouth 
of the Hole, ſo placed that the Hop may reſt upon the 
Edges of the Hole. | 

"Then he that is to tread the Hops down into the Bag, 
treads the Hops on every Side, another Perſot᷑ continu- 


ally putting them in as he treads them, till the Bag is 


fall, which being well filled and trodden, they unrip the 
Faſtening of the Bag to the Hops, and let it down, and 
cloſe up the Mouth of the Bag, tying up a Handful of Hops 
in each Corner of the Mouth, as was done in the lower Part. 

Hops being thus packed, if they have been well dried, 
and laid up in a dry Place, they will keep good ſeveral 
Years; but Care muſt be taken, that they be neither 
deſtroyed- nor ſpoiled by the -Mice making their Neſts in 
them. 


The Crop of Hops being thus beſtowed, you are to 


provide for another,” firſt by taking Care of the Poles 


againſt another Year, which are beſt to be laid up in a 


Shed, having firſt ſtripped off the Haulm from them; but 
if you have not that. eniency, ſet up three Poles in 
the Form of a Triangle, or ſix - Poles (as you pleaſe) 
wide at Bottom, and. having ſet them into the Ground, 


with an Iron Pitcher, and bound them together at Top, 
ſet the reſt. of your: Poles-about' them; and being thus 


difpofed, none but thoſe onthe Outſide wilt be ſubje& to 


the Injuries of 'the- Weather; for all the inner Poles will 


be kept dry, unleſs -at the Top, whereas, if they were 


on the Ground they would receive more Damage in a 


Fortnight, than by their ſtanding all the reſt of the 
Year. 


In the Winter Time provide your Soil and Manure ' 


for the Hop Ground againſt the following Spring. 

If the Dung be rotten, mix it-with two or three Parts 
of common Earth, andlet it incorporate together till you 
have Occaſion to make Uſe of it in making your Hop 
Hills, but if it be new Dung, then let it be mixed as 
before, till the Spring come 'T'welvemonths, for a new 
Dung is very injurions to Hops. 

Dung of all Sorts was formerly more commonly made 
Uſe of than now it is, eſpecially when. rotted, and turned 
to Mould, and they who have no other Manure muſt uſe 
ity which, if they do, - Cows or Hogs Dung, or human 
Ordure mixed with Mud, may be a proper Compoſt, 
— Hops delight moſt in a Manure that is cool and 
mol : , | * 

Some recommend Chalk, or Lime, as the beſt Ma- 
nure, except in cold Lands, and in fuch, Pigeons _ 
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will do beſt; a little of which laid to a Hill, and ſo 
mixed, that it may not be too hot in a Place, is of great 
Advantage. | | ms: 
LUTEOLA. See Reſeda. 
LYCHNIDEA. See Phlox. | | 
LYCHNIS. Tourn. Inf. R. H. 333. Tab. 115, Lin. 
Gen. Pl, 517. Campion. 1 
The Characters are, 8 
De Flower bas a permanent ſiuollen Empalement of 1 
Leaf, indented in 5 Parts at the Top. It hath 5, Petals, 
whoſe Tails are the Length of the Empalement, their up- 
per Part plain, broad, ond frequently cleft in Laminæ. Ii 
bath 10 Stamina, longer than the Empalement, alternately 


* 


ranged, and faſtened to the Tails of the Petals, terminated 


by profirate Summits. In the Center is 12 an almeſ} 
eval Germen,, ſupporting 5 . tyles, crowned by 
reflezed hairy Stigmas. . The Empalement afterward be- 
comes an oval Capſule with 1 Cell, opening with 5 Valves, 
filled with roundiſb Seeds. 1 
The Species are, | | | 

1. Lycunis fleribus faſciculatis faſtigiatis. Hort. Cliff. 

174. Campion with Flowers gathered, into a Pyramid. 


. Lychnis birſuta, flore coccines, major. C. B. P. 203 


Greater hairy Campion with a ſcatlet Flower. 

2. Lycuxtrs petalis integris. Lin. Sp. Pl. 436. Cam- 
ion with entize Petals, Lychnis ſylveſtris viſcoſa, ru- 
@, anguſiifelia.' C. B. P. 205. Wild viſcous Iychni: 
with a red Flower and narrow Leaves, commonly called 


171. Cam- 


the Siggle Catchfly. 


3. Lycunis foribus diccir. Hort. Cliff 


pion with male and female Flowers on different Plants. 


Lyebnis fylveſtris, frve aguatica purpurea, fimblex. C. B. 
ood or aquatick Lychnis with a ſingle purple 
Flower, frequently called Bachelors Button. 

4. Lycaxis floribus diœcit, calycibus inflatis hirſutis, 
Campion with male and female Flowers,. growing on 
different Plants, and ſwollen hairy Empalements. Lychnis 
frlueftris, alba, ſiuplax. C. B. F. 204. W ild Campion 


with a ſingle white Flower. 


5. Lycanis. fetalis quadrifidis, frudtu ſubrotundo. 
Hort. Cliff. 174. Campion with quadrific Petals, and, a 
roundiſh Fruit, Lychnis pratenſis flore laciniato ſimplici. 


Mar. Hift. 2. p. 537. Meadow Campion with a ſingle 


jagged Flower, commonly called Ragged Robin. 
6. Lycuynis petalis bifidis corymooſis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
436. Campion with bifid Petals, and Flowers growing 
in a Corymbus, Silene floribus in capitulum congeſlis. 
Haller. Helv. 316. Lychnis with Flowers collected in a 
Head. | 1 
Lycnxis petalis bifidis, caule dichetomo, foliis ſub- 
Brie Lin. Sp. Fans — Campion with bifid Petals, 
a Stalk divided by Pairs, and Leaves which are ſome- 
what hairy. 

8. Irc IS caule erecto, calycibus firiatis. acutis, pe- 
talis diſſecbis. Plat, 110. Campion with an erect Stalk, 
. 0 acute Empalements, and Petals cut into many 

r. ; | 3 

9. Lycnxis calyce inflato, corolla calyce breviore, caule 
ſubuniflero. Lin. Sp. Pl. 437. Campion with a ſwollen 
Empalement, the Petals of the Flower ſhorter than the 
Cup, and Stalks having chiefly one Flower. Lychnis 
ſyboeftris atha, ralyce ample ueſicaria. Vaill. Wild white 
Campion with a large inflated alement. 
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The iſt Sort here mentioned, is commonly known by 


the Title of ſcarlet Lychnis.. Of which there is one 
with double Flowers,, which is moſt eſteemed for the 
Size of the Flowers and Multiplicity of the Petals ; as 
alſo for the Duration of the Flowers, which continue 
much longer in Beauty than. the ſingle Flowers, fo that 
the latter is not much cultivated at preſent, though the 
Flowers of this are very beautiful; and as the Plants are 
ſo eaſily propagated. by Seed, they may ſoon be had in 
greater Plenty than - thoſe with double Flowers, which 
do not produce Seeds, Of the fingle Sort there are three 
Varieties, the deep Scarlet, the Fleſh Colour, and the 
White, but the fill is the moſt beautiful. 

This is, eaſily propagated by Seeds which ſhould be 
ſown on a Border —— to the Eaſt, in the Middle of 
March, The Plants will appear in April, when if the 
Seaſon is dry, they ſhould be refreſhed with Water two 
or three Times a Week. By the Beginning of Zune the 
Plants will be fit to remove, when there ſhould be a 
Bed of common Farth prepared to receive them; into 
which they ſhould be planted at about 4 Inches apart, 
obſerving to water and ſhade them till they have taken 
Root ; after which Time they will require no other Care 
but to keep them clean from Weeds till the followi 
Autumn, when they ſhould be tranſplanted into the Bor- 
ders of the Pleaſure Garden, where they are to conti- 
nue. The Summer following theſe Plants will flower 
and produce ripe Seed, but the Roots will abide ſeveral 
Years and continue to flower. "This Sort flowers in 
June and July, and the Seeds ripen in Autumn. It 


may allo be propagated by Offsets, but as the Seeds ri- 


pen ſo freely, few Perſons trouble themſelves to propa- 
ate the Plants any other Way. The French call this 
lant Feruſalem Croſs. = | | 
The Sort with double Flowers is a valuable Plant, 
the Flowers are very double and of a beautiful Scarlet 
Colour. This hath a perennial Root from which ariſe 
2, 3, or 4 Stalks, according to the Strength of the 
Roots; theſe in rich moiſt- Land, grow upwards of 4 
Feet high, the Stalks are ſtrong, erect, and hairy. 
They are garniſhed the whole Length-with Spear-ſha 
Leaves fitting cloſe to the Stalks ; theſe are placed by 
Pairs oppoſite, and juſt above each Pair of Leaves there 
are 4 ſmaller * Leaves ſtanding round the Stalk : The 
Flowers are produced in cloſe Cluſters fitting on the 
Top of the Stalk ; when the Roots are ſtrong, the Clu(- 
ters of Flowers will be very large, ſo they make a fine 
Appearance, the Flowers —— very double and of a 
bright Scarlet Colour. They appear the latter End of 
une, and in moderate Seaſons continue near a Month in 
uty. The Stalks decay in Autumn, and new ones 
ariſe in the Spring. This was originally produced from 
the Seeds of the ſingle Sort, and is propagated by Slips 
taken from the Roots in Autumn; bay this is a flow 
Method ot increaſing the Plants, ſo the beſt Way to 
have them in Plenty, is to cut off the Stalks in June, 
before the Flowers appear, and. theſe may be cut into 
ſmall Lengths, each of which ſhould have three Joiats ; 
theſeCuttings ſhould be planted on.an Eaſt Border of Soft 
loamy Earth, putting two of the Joints into the Ground, 
leaving one Eye juſt level with the Surface; theſe muſt 
be wateted, and then covered Cloſe with Bell or Hand 
Glaſles, ſo as to exclude the outward Air, and ſhaged 
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with Mats when the Sun ſhines hot upon them. The 
Cuttings ſo managed will put out Roots in 5 or 6 Weeks, 
when they muſt be expoſed to the open Air, and in ve- 

dry Weather they ſhould be now and then refreſhed 
with Water, but it muſt not be repeated too often, nor 
given in large Quantities, for too much Moiſture will 
cauſe them to rot. "Theſe will make good Plants by the 
Autumn, when they may be tranſplanted into the Bor- 
ders of the Pleaſure Garden, where they will flower the 
following Tummer. 

Some People who are covetous to have their Plants 
flower, ſuffer the Stalks to remain till the Flowers are 
decayed, and then cut them off to plant, but by that 
Time the Stalks are grown hard, ſo but few of them 
ſucceed, and thoſe which do, will not be near ſo good 
Plants as thoſe which are planted earlier, therefore 
it will be better to ſacrihce the Flowers of ſome Roots 
for this Purpoſe. Theſe Plants delight in a ſoft rich 
loamy Soil not too moiſt or ſtiff, in which they will thrive 
and flower very ſtrong, but they do not care for much 
1 which vety often cauſes the Roots to canker and 
rot, ſo that in the rich dunged Lands about Landon they 
do not thrive well. As theſe Plants grow tall, they ſhould 
be planted in the Middle of large Borders, and not 
crowded with other Plants, for their Roots extend to a 
large Diſtance, ſo if they are incoramoded by. other 
Roots, it will ſtint the Growth of the Plants. 


I have not ſeen any double Flowers of the two other - 


Varieties, but have been informed that there are of both 
the White and the Fleſh Colour with double Flowers in 
ſome of the. French Gardens. I heſe make a Variety, 
but are not ſo beautiful as the Scarlet, ſo are not much 
eſteemed. 

The 2d Sort is commonly called Red German Catch- 
995 This hath been found growing naturally upon the 

ocks in Edinburgh Park, and in ſome Places in Wales. 
It was formerly cultivated in Flower Gardens for Orna- 
ment, but ſince this Sort with double Flowers hath been 
produced, the ſingle has been almoſt -baniſhed out of the 
Gardens. This hath long narrow Graſs- like Leaves, 


which come out from the Root without Order, ſitting 


cloſe to the Ground; between theſe come up ſtrait ſin- 
e Stalks; which in good Ground riſe a Foot and Half 
igh, at each Joint of the Stalk come out two Leaves 


_ oppoſite, of the ſame Form as the lower, but decreafe 


in their Size upward; under cach Pair of Leaves, for 
an Inch in Length, there ſweats out of the Stalk, a glu- 


tinous Liquor, which is almoſt as clammy as Birdlime, 
fo that the Flies which happen to light upon theſe Places, 


are faſtened to the Stalk where they die, from whence it 
had the Title of Catchfly. The deal is terminated by 
a Cluſter of purple Flowers, and from the two upper 
Jaints, come out on each Side the Stalk, a Cluſter of 
the ſame Flowers, ſo that the whole. form a Sort of 
looſe . Spike. Theſe appear in the Beginning of Moy, 


and are ſucceeded by roundiſh Seed Veſſels, which are 


full of ſmall-angular Seeds. ripening in ul. | 
It may be propagated in Tlenty by parting the 
Roots in Autumn, at which Time every Slip will grow, 
or if the Seeds are ſown as is directed for the firſt Sort, 
the Plants may be raiſed in Plenty. This delights in a 
light moiſt Soil and a Situation. 5 


Tbe coable flowering of this Sort . was accidentally ob- 
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tained from the Seeds of the ſingle. This has not been 
known 40 Years in the Engliþ Gardens, but it is now fo 
common as to have excluded that with ſingle Flowers 


it differs only from that in the double Flowers. As this - 


never produces Seeds, fo it can _—_ be propagated by 
parting and flipping the Roots; the beſt Time for this 
is in Autumn, at which Time every Slip will grow If 
this is performed in September, the Slips will have taken 
good Root before the Froſt, and will flower well the fol- 
lowing Summer; but if they are expected to flower 
ſtrong, the Roots muſt not be divided into ſmall Slips, 
though for multiplying the Plants it matters not how 
ſmall the Slips are. Theſe ſhould be planted on a Bor- 
der expoſed to the Morning Sun, and ſhaded when 
the Sun is warm, till they have taken Root. If the 
Slips are planted in the ! of September, they 
will be rooted ſtrong enough to plant in the Borders of 
the Flower Garden, by the Middle or latter End of 
October. The Roots of this Sort multiply fo faſt as to 
make it neceſſary to tranſplant and part them every 
Year, for when they arelet remain longer, they are very 
apt to rot. This Sori requires the-ſame. Soil and Situati- 


on as the former. 


The 3d Sort grows naturally by the Side of Ditches - 
and in moiſt Paſtures in many Parts of England, ſo is 


ſeldom admitted into Gardens ; it hath a perennial Root, 


from which ariſe many branching diffuſed Stalks, from 


2 to 3 Feet high, garniſhed with oval acute- pointed 
Leaves placed 7 Pairs at each Joint, and terminated by 


Cluſters of purple Flowers, which appear in April and 


May. The male Flowers grow on ſeparate Plants from 


the female. The latter produces Seeds which ripen in 
July; the Stalks decay in Autumn, but the Roots con- 
tinue ſeveral Years. ' | 

There is a Variety of this with double Flowers, which 
is cultivated in Gardens, by the Title of Red Bachelors 
Button. This is an crnamental Plant, and continues 
long in flower. It is propagated by Slips which ſhould 


be planted the Beginning of Auguſt in a ſhady Border 
of loamy Earth, where they will take Root in about 6 


Weeks or two Months, and may then be tranſplanted 
into the Borders of the Flower Garden. Theſe Roots 
ſhould be annually tranſplanted, otherwiſe they __ 
ly rot; and young Plants muſt be propagated by 8 
fools the Decay of the old Roots, which are not of very 
long Duration. This Sort thrives beſt in a ſoft loamy 


Soil, and in a ſhady Situation, where they have only the 


Morning Sun. 


— 


ips to 


The 4th. Sort is very common on dry Banks on the 


Side of Roads, in moſt Parts of England, fo is not ad- 


mitted into Gardens; there is a Variety of this with 


purple Fowlers, which I find is by ſome 22 to be 
0 


the fame as the third, but is very different, for the Stalks 
longer and more veined, and the Flowers of this ſtand 
ſingly on pretty long Foot Stalks, fo are not produced in 
Cluſters like thoſe of the third. This 1s alſo very hairy, 


and the Empalement of the Flowers is ſwollen: like inflated 


Bladders, This flowers near a Month after the other, but 

the male and female Flowers grow on different Plants, as 
in the former. ; 

There isa variety of this with double Flowers, which 

is propagated in Gardens by the Title of Double white 

Bachelors 


of this are branched out much more; the Leaves are 


—ů — —— H— 
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Batchelors Button, and is an ornamental Plant in the 
Flower Garden, tho' being white it doth not make ſo 
ood an Appearance as the other; however it adds to the 
Variety. This is propagatcd as the double Sort before- 
mentioned, but the Plants will thrive in a drier Soil, and 

a more open Expoſure than that. 

The 5th Sort grows very common in moiſt Meadows, 
and by the Side of Rivers in moſt Parts of England, 
where it is intermixed with the Graſs. This riſes with 
upright unbranched Stalks, near a Foot and a Half high, 
ng er with narrow Spear-ſhaped Leaves placed by 

airs oppoſite at each Joint. The Stalks are ſlender, 
channelled, and terminated by 6 or 7 purple Flowers 
on pretty long Foot Stalks which branch out. The 
Empalements of the Flower are ſtriped with purple, and 
the Petals of the Flowers are deeply jagged in 4 narrow 
Segments, which appear as if torn; from whence the 
Country People have given it the Appellation of Rag- 
ged Robbin. It flowers in May, and the Seeds ripen 
in July. This Sort is never kept in Gardens, but there 
is a Variety of it with very double Flowers, which is 

_ propagated by the Gardeners for Ornament. It only 
differs from the ſingle in the Multiplicity of the Petals, 

and produces no Seeds, ſo is propagated by Slips as the 
ſecond Sort. It is commonly known by the Title of 

Double Ragged Robbin. | 

The 6th Sort grows naturally on the Ae, in Lapland, 
and the other cold Parts of Europe. This is a perennial 

Plant which delights in a moiſt Soil. "The Stalks of this 
are erect half a Foot high, garniſhed with narrow Spear- 
ſhaped Leaves placed by Pairs oppoſite, like the former 
Sort, but are a little ſhorter and broader; the Bottom 
Leaves zre broader than thoſe up an the Stalks, and fit 
cloſe to the Ground; they are 4mooth, and of a deep 
Green: The Flowers are produced in a Corymbus on 

the Top of the Stalk ſitting cloſe together; they are of 

a purple Colour, and the Petals are cut in the Middle, 

This flowers the Beginning of June, and the Seeds ri- 

pen in Auguſt. It is propagated by Seeds, and alſo by 

parting the Roots; it muſt have a moiſt Soil and a ſhady 

Situation, otherwiſe the Plants will not thrive. The 


Time for tranſplanting the Plants, and parting the Roots, 


is the ſame as for the ſecond Sort, and the Seeds may 
be ſawn on a ſhady Border in March. In dry Weather 
the Ground muſt be kept moiſt, otherwiſe the Seecs 
will nat grow. When the Plants come up and are fit to 
remove, they ſhould be tranſplanted into a ſhady Border 
where they may remzin to flower. 


The ſeventh Sort grows naturally in Siberia; this hath ff 


a perennial Root, from which ariſe many narrow Leaves 
ſitting cloſe to the Ground. The Stalks riſe a Foot high, 
dividing into Branches by Pairs. The Flowers grow out 
from the Diviſion of the Branches, as alſo, at the Top 
of the Stalks. They are compoſed of five white Petals, 
which are divided in the Middle; theſe appear in Junc, 
and are ſucceeded by roundiſh Capſules filled with ſmall 
angular Seeds, which ripen in Auguſt This requires 
the ſame Treatment as the former Sort 

The 8th Sort was brought from Portugal to England, 
and is probably a Variety of one with ſingle Flowers, 


which grows naturally in that Country ; but is different. 


from any we have in England. This approaches neareſt 
to the Do 


uble Ragged Robbin, but is different from 
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that. It hath a perennial Root, from which ariſe many 


oblong narrow Leaves ſitting cloſe to the Ground, ft 
divides into ſeparate Heads like the ſecond Sort, and 
from each of theſe come out an upright Stalk about g 
Inches high, which divides upwards by Pairs, and from 
the Middle of each Diviſion, comes out a ſlender Foot 
Stalk 2 Inches long, ſuſtaining 1 double Purple Flower 
at the Top, whoſe Petals are very much jagged at their 
Points; the Empalements of the Flowers are marked 
with deep 2 Stripes. From the Side of the Stalks 
there are alſo Foot Stalks come out at the Wings, which 
for the moſt Part ſuſtain but one Flower, though ſome- 
times they have two; theſe Flowers being very double, 
are never ſuccceded by Seeds. The uſual Time of this 
Plant flowering is in Tune, but ſometimes it ſends out 
freſh Stalks, which have Flowers in the Autumn. It 
is propagated by Slips as the third and fourth Sorts, but 
coming from a warm Country, it is impatient of much 
Cold, and requires a particular Treatment, for it does 
not thrive well in Pots, nor will it live through the Win- 
ter in open Borders, ſo that the only Situation in which 
I have ſeen it thrive, was where it was planted as cloſe 
as poſſible to a South Wall in dry undunged Earth; for 
in rich or moiſt Ground the Roots preſently rot, as they 
alſo do when they are watered. If they are planted in 
Brick Rubbiſh, they will ſtill do better. I was favour- 
ed with this Plant by Feb Browning, Eſq; of Lincoln's- 
Inn, who received it from Portugal. 

The 9th Sort N. naturally in the northern Parte 
of Europe, It is like the 4th Sort, but the Petals of the 
Flowers do not extend beyond the Empalement, and the 
Empalements are much larger and more ſwollen. 

The other Species of Lychnis are now ranged un- 
der the following Genera, viz. | 

Agroſlemnia, Cucubalus, Sapꝛnaria, and Silene, to which 
Articles the Reader is deſired to turn for thoſe which are 
not here enumerated. h | 

LYCIUM. Lin. Gen. Pl. 232. Taſminoides. 
Niſſol. A. R. Par. 4741. Rhamnus. C. B. P. 477. 
Boxthorn. 

The Characters are, 

The Flowers bath a ſmall »btuſe permanent Empalement, 
which is erefl and divided ints 5 Parts at the Top; the 
Flower is Funnel-ſbaped, of 1 Petal, with an incurved 
Tube, whoſe Brim is cut into 5 obtuſe Segments, which 
ſpread open, It bas 5 Awl-ſbaped Styles, à little inclined 
and ſborter than the Tube, terminated by ere Summits. 
In the Center is fituated a roundiſh Germen ſupporting a 
ngle Style, longer than the Stamina, crowned by a thick 
bifid Stigma; the Germen becomes a roundiſh Berry with 
2 Cells, incigſing Kidney-ſbaped Seeds faſtened to the middle 
Partition. | 

The Species are, | 

1. Lycrium foliis lineari-longioribus, tubo florum lon- 
tori, ſegmentis obtuſis. Boxthora with longer liniar 

aves, a longer Tube to the Flower, and obtuſe Seg- 
ments. Lycium foliis linearibus. Hort. Cliff. 57. Box- 
thorn with linear Leaves. ; 

2, Lycium foliis lincari- brevioribut, tube florum bre- 
viori,  ſegmentis ovalibus patentiſſimis. Boxthorn with 
ſhorter linear Leaves, a ſhorter Tube to the Flower, 
and oval Segments ſpreading open. 

3. Lycivum faliis cuneiformibus. Vir. Cliff. 14. Box- 

| thorn 
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thorn with Wedge - ſnaped Leaves. Jaſininoidet aculea- 
tum, ſalicis folio, flore parvs ex allo purpuraſcente. Michel. 
Gen. 224. Prickly Baſtard Jaſmine with a Willow Leaf 
and a ſmall purpliſh white Flower. 

4. LyciuM feliis lanceelatis craſſiuſculis, calycibus 
trifidis, Lin. Sp. Pl. 192. Boxtborn with Spear- 
ſhaped thick Leaves, and trifid Empalements. Faſe 
minoides aculeatum, polygoni folio, fleribus parvis albi. 
dir. Shaw. Afr. 349. f. 349. Prickly Baſtard Jaſ- 
mine, with a Knot Graſs Leaf, and ſmall whitiſh 
Flowers. 

Lyctu foliir ovato-lanceolatis, ramis diffuſir, flori- 
bus falitaris patentibus alaribus, ſlylo Iongiori. Boxthorn 
with oval Spear-ſhaped Leaves, diffuſed Branches, and 
ſingle ſpreading Flowers proceeding from the Sides of 
the Branches with a longer Style. 

6. LycrivM foliis lanceolatis acutit. Boxthorn with 
Spear-ſhaped acute Leaves. Jaſminoides Sinenſe Halimi 
folio longiore & anguſtiore. Du Ham. 306. China Baſ- 
tard Jaſmine with a narrow and longer Leaf, 

7. Lycrti'M foliis oblongo-ovatis, crafſiuſculis, confer- 
tir, ſpinis robuſtioribut. Boxthorn with oblong, oval, 
thick Leaves growing in Cluſters, and ſtronger Spines. 

8. Lycrium foliis lineari-lanceolatis confertis, calycibus 
brevibus acutis. Boxthorn with linear Spear-ſhaped 
Leaves growing in Clulters, and ſhort acute Empale- 
ments. 

9. Lycium inermis, foliis lanceolatis, alternir, peren-— 
nantibus. Smooth Boxthorn with Spear ſhaped ever- 
green Leaves placed alternate, 

to. LyciuMm foliis cordato ovatis, fe ibus, oppoſutis 
perennantibus, ſpinis craſſir bigeminis, fliribus confertis. 
Lycium with oval Heart-ſhaped Leaves placed oppoſite, 
which are ever-green, and lit cloſe to the Stalks, with 
thick double Spines, and Flowers growing in Cluſters. 
Arbor Africana ſpinaſa, foliis craſſis cordatis & conjugatis, 
ſpinis craſſis bigeminis. Herm. Cat. 4. Prickly African 
4 ree with thick, Heart-ſhaped Leaves grow ing by Pairs, 
and thick double Spines. 

The iſt Sort grows naturally in Spain, Portugal, and 
at the Cape of Good Hope. This riſes with irregular 
ſhrubby Stalks 10 or 12 Feet high, ſending out ſeveral 
crooked knotty Branches, covered with a whitiſh Bark, 
and armed with long ſharp Spines, on which grow 
many Cluſters of narrow Leaves; theſe Thorns of- 
ten put out one or two ſmaller on their Sides, which 
have ſome Cluſters of ſmaller Leaves upon them; the 
Branches are garniſhed with very narrow Leaves an Inch 
and a Half long, and at the Baſe of theſe come out 
Cluſters of ſhorter and narrower Leaves, The Flowers 
come out from the Side of the Branches, ſtanding on 
ſhort Foot Stalks ; they have a ſhort permanent Empale- 
ment of r Leaf, which is tubulous, and cut into 5 
Segments at the Brim; the Flower is Funnel-ſhaped, 
of one Petal, with a long incurved Tube, cut into 5 
obtuſe Segments at the Brim; they are of a dull pur- 

le Colour, and have 5 Stamina almoſt as long as the 

ube, with ere& Summits. In the Center is ſitu- 
ated a roundiſh Germen, ſupporting a Style longer than 
the Stamina, crowned by à bifid Stigma. The Germen 
afterward turns to a roundiſh fleſhy Berry, of a yellow- 
iſh Colout when ripe, incloſing ſeveral hard Seeds. This 
uſually flowers in June and July, and the Seeds ripen in 
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the Autumn, but there is frequently a few Flowers come 
out in all the Summer Months. 

It may be propagated either by Seeds, Cuttings, or 
T.ayers. It by Seeds, they ſhould be ſown in Autumn 
ſoon after they are ripe, tor if they are kept out of the 
Ground till Spring, they ſeldom come up the firſt Year. 
If the Seeds are ſown in Pots, the Pots ſhould be plun- 
ged into ſome old Tan in Winter, and in very ſevere 
Froſt covered with Peas Haulm or Straw, but in mild 
Weather ſhould be open to receive the Wet; in Spring 
the Pots ſhould be plunged into a moderate hot Bed, 
which will ſoon bring up the Plants; theſe muſt be in- 
nured to bear the open Air as ſoon as the Danger of 
Froſt is over, and when they are 3 Inches high, they 
may be ſhaken out of the Pots, and each planted in a 
mall ſeparate Pot, filled with loamy Earth, and placed 
in the Shade till they have taken new Root, when they 
may be removed to a ſheltered Situation, where they 
may remain till Autumn; then they ſhould be either 


removed into the Green-houſe, or placed under a hot 


Bed Frame to ſhelter them from hard Froſt ; for theſe 
Plants are too tender to live in the open Air in England, 
ſo they muſt be kept in Pots, and treated as Myrtles, 
and other hardy Green-houſe Plants; but when the 
Plants are grown ſtrong, there may be a few of them 
planted in the full Ground ina warm Situation, where 
they will live in moderate Winters, but in hard Froſts 
they are commonly deſtroyed. If the Cuttings of theſe 
Plants are planted in a ſhady Border in Fuly, and duly 
watered, they will take Root, and may then be treated 
as the ſeedling Plants? 

The 2d Sort was raiſed in the Chelſea Garden from 
Seeds, which came from the Cape of Good Hape. This 
hath an irregular ſhrubby Stalk like the former, but they 
ſeldom riſe more than 4 or 5 Feet high; the large 
Leaves are ſhorter and a little broader than thoſe of the 
firſt, but the Tufts of ſmall Leaves are narrower; the 
Tube of the Flower is ſhorter, the Brim is deeper cut 
into oval Segments which ſpread open; the Empalement 
is ſhorter and cut into acute Segments; the Flowers and 
Fruit are alſo ſmaller. Theſe Differences are permanent, 
in all the Plants which I have two or three Times rai- 
ſed from Seeds. It flowers about the ſame Time as the 
the firſt, and may be propagated in the ſame Way, the 
Plants alſo require the ſame Culture. 

The 3d Sort grows naturally in the Hedges in the 
South of France, in Spain, and /taly. This hath many 
irregular ſhrubby Stalks, which riſe 8 or g Feet high, 
ſending out ſeveral irregular Branches, covered with 
white Park, and armed with pretty ſtrong Thorns; the 
Leaves are narrow at Bottom, growing broader upward, 
and are of a pale green Colour. The Flowers come 
out from the Side of the Branches, they are of a pur- 
pliſh white Colour and ſmall, ſo make no great Appear- 

ance. This Sort flowers * and July, but rarely 
produces any Seeds in this . The Leaves ot 
this remain till Winter, when they fall off. al 

It may be propagated by Cuttings or Layers, as the 
firſt Sort, The Plants will live abroad in a ſheltered 
warm Situation, but in very hard Froſt they ſhould be 
covered with Straw or Litter, otherwiſe the Branches 
will be killed, and ſometimes the Roots are deſtroyed 
where they have not ſome Cover, | 
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The 4th Sort was brought from Africa by the late 
Dr. Shaw, where it-grows naturally. This hath a 
ſhrubby Stalk which riſes 7 or 8 Feet high, ſending out 
ſeveral irregular Branches, armed with ſtrong Spines, 
and garniſhed with ſhort, thick, Spear-ſhaped oval 
Leaves, which ſtand without Order. The Flowers 
come out from the Side of the Branches, they are ſmall 
and white, ſo make little Appearance. This Flowers in 
fu and Auguſt, but does not produce Seeds in England. 

may be propagated by Cuttiags as the firſt Sort, but 
is too tender to live in the open Air in Winter in this 
Country, ſo the Plants muſt be kept in Pots, and re- 
moved into the Green-houſe in Autumn, and treated 
as other hardy Kinds of Green-houſe Plants. 

The 5th Sort grows naturally in China, from whence 
the Seeds were brought to England a few Years paſt, 
and the Plants were raiſed in ſeveral Gardens, and by 
ſome were thought to be the Thea. This riſes with 
weak, irregular, diffuſed Branches to a great Height, 
but require Support, otherwiſe they will trail on the 
Ground: I have meaſured ſome of theſe Branches, 
which in one Year have been upward of 12 Feet long ; 
the lower Leaves are more than 4 Inches long, and 3 
broad in the Middle; they are of a light green, and a 
thin Conſiſtence, placed without Order on every Side 
the Branches; as the Shoots advance in Length, fo the 
Size of the Leaves diminiſh, and toward the upper Part 
they are not more than an Inch long, and a Quarter of an 
Inch broad, they ſit cloſe to the Stalks on every Side. 
The Flowers come out ſingly at every Joint toward the 
upper Part of the Branches, ſtanding on ſhort ſlender 
Foot Stalks ; they are of a dull purple Colour with 
ſhort Tubes ; the Brims are ſpread open broader than 
Either of the former Sorts, and the Style is conſiderably 
longer than the Tube of the Flower. This Sort flow- 
ers in Auguſt, September, and October; the Plant is very 
hardy, and retains its Leaves till November before they 
decay. It propagates faſt enough by its creeping Roots, 
which ſend out Suckers at a great Diſtance, and the 
Cuttings thruſt into the Ground will take Root as freely 
as Willows. | 

The 6th Sort grows naturally in China, from whence 
the Seeds were brought to the Royal Garden at Paris, 
and the Seeds were ſent me by Dr. Bernard de Juſſieu, 
Demonſtrator of the Plants in that Garden. This riſes 
with a ſhrubby Stalk to a conſiderable Height, ſending 
out many irregular Branches covered with a very white 
Bark, and armed with a few ſhort Spines ; the Leaves 
are about 3 Inches long, and one broad in the Middle; 
they are placed alternately on the Branches, and are of 
2 whitiſh green. The Flowers of this Sort appear in 
gone and Fuly, which are ſucceeded by ſmall round 

erries that ripen in Autumn, when they are as red 
as Coral. This Sort is propagated by Cuttings, which 
ſhould be planted in Spring before = begin to ſhoot, 
in a Border expoſed to the Morning Sun, where they 
will take Root very freely; but theſe ſhould not be re- 
moved till the Autumn, when they may be planted to 
cover high Walls, for the Branches are too weak to ſup- 
port themſelves; and as the Leaves continue green as 
long as any of the deciduous Plants, they are proper 
Plants for ſuch Purpoſes, for they may be trained to a 


great Height. 


„ 


The 7th Sort was raiſed in the Chelſea Garden from 


Seeds, Which were brought me from the Cape of God 
Hope. This riſes with ſhrubby branching Stalks 7 or 8 


Feet high, armed with long ſtrong Thorns, that have 


ſeveral Cluſters of Leaves upon them ; the Branches 
are garniſhed with ſmall oblong oval Leaves, placed 
without Order; ſometimes they come out in ſmall Cluſ- 
ters from one Point, at others they are ſingle, ſtanding 
on every Side the Stalk; theſc are of a light green, and 
a pretty thick Conſiſtence, continuing green all the 
Year. Theſe Plants have not as yet flowered here, ſo 
I can give no Account of them, but by the Fruit 
which I received entire, I make no doubt of its belong- 
ing to this Genus. 

This Sort is pretty hardy, for it has lived abroad 
two Winters, where it was planted againſt a South Eaſt 
Wall. It may be propagated either by Layers or Cut. 
tings as the firſt ; and when the Plants have obtained 
Strength, they may be planted in a warm Situation, 
where they will live with very little Shelter in ſevere 
Froſt. The Branches of this Sort are ſtronger than 
thoſe of the former, ſo will not require the ſame Support. 
It will be proper to keep a Plant of this in Shelter to 
preſerve the Kind, leſt thoſe in the open' Air ſhould be 
deſtroyed. | 

The 8th Sort has much the Appearance of the firſt, 
but the Branches are not ſo ſtrongly armed with Thorns; 
they have alſo a whiter Bark, the Leaves are broader 
and of a lighter green, ſtanding in- Cluſters at every 
an wg The Flowers are ſmaller, of a deeper purple Co- 
our, and have much ſhorter Empalements, which are 
cut into acute Segments. It flowers at the ſame Time 


with the firſt Sort, but does not produce any Seeds in 


this Country. This was raiſed in the Chcl/ea Garden, 
from Seeds which were ſent me from the Cape of Good 
Hope ; it is not ſo hardy as the former Sort, ſo requires 
Protection from very hard Froſt ; theretore the Plants 
ſhould be kept in Pots and houſed in the Winter, trea- 
ting them as other hardy Green-houſe Plants. It may be 
propagated by Cuttings or Layers, as the firſt Sort. 

The gth Sort has been long an Inhabitant of the 
Chelſea Garden; it was raiſed from Seeds which came 
from China, and was for many Years taken for the Tea 
Tree, till it produced ſome Flowers, which diſcovered 
its true Genus. This riſes with a ſtrong woody Stalk 6 
or 7 Feet high, ſending out many Branches covered with 
a brown Bark and ſmooth, having no Thorns ; they are 
garniſhed with Spear-ſhaped Leaves about 3 Inches 
long, and near three Quarters of an Inch broad, placed 
alternately on the Branches, ſtanding on ſhort Foot 
Stalks; they are of a deep green, and continue all the 
Year. The Flowers are white, and of the ſame Shape 
with the others of this Genus, but there has not been 
any Seeds as yet produced in England. 

This Plant will live in the open Air, if planted in a 
warm Situation and a dry Soil; but it is of flow Growth, 
ſeldom ſhooting more than 3 or 4 Inches in a Seaſon 3 
it is alſo difficult to propagate, for the Branches which 
are laid down, will not take Root in leſs than 2 Years, 
and the Cuttings are with Difficulty made to grow. 
The beſt Time to plant them is in May, in Pots filled 
with light loamy Earth, plunging. them into an old 
Bed of Tanners Bark, covering the Pois cloſe wm 
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Bell or Hand Glaſſes to exclude the external Alr; thele 
ſhould be ſhaded every Day from the Sun; theſe 


_ Cuttings ſhould be refreſhed with Water once a Week, 
but it mult not he given to them in too great Plenty. 


Thoſe Cuttings which ſucceed, will have put out Roots 
by the Beginning of Auguſi, when they may be taken up 
and planted in {mall Pots, placing them in the Shade till 
they have taken new Root, and then they may be placed 
with other hardy exotick Plants in a ſheltered Situation, 
till the End of Odlober, when they may be put under a 
common Frame to ſhelter them in Winter. When the 
Plants have acquired Strength, my may be ſhaken out 


of the Pots, and planted in the full Ground in a warm. 


Situation, whete, if they are ſheltered in ſevere Froſts, 
they will thrive better than in Pots. 

The 10th Sort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope, from whence the Seeds were ſent to Holland a few 
Years paſt, where the Plants were raiſed. This is a 
low ſhrubby Plant, which ſends out Branches from the 
Ground upward, covered with a dark green Bark, and 
armed with ſhort ſtrong "Thorns, which come out by 
Pairs, and ſometimes there are double Pairs on the ſame 
Foot Stalk ; theſe are ſituated juſt below the Leaves, 
and where there are 4, 2 of them point upward, and 
the other 2 downward. The Leaves are Heart-ſhaped, 
not much larger than thoſe of the Box Tree, of the 
ſame Conſiſtence and Colour, terminating in acute 
Points ; they are placed by Pairs oppoſite, on very ſhort 
Foot Stalks, ſtanding pretty cloſe together; . theſe 
continue green all the Year. The Flowers come out 
from the Side of the Branches, on ſhort ſlender Foot 
Stalks, each fupporting 5 or 6 fmall white Flowers, 
which grow in a Cluſter at the Top; theſe have very 
ſhort Empalements, and pretty long Tubes, divided at 
the Brim into 5 acute Segments. Theſe Flowers have 
an agreeable Odour, they appear in Fuly and Auguſt, 
but are not ſucceeded by Seeds ui England. 

This Sort may be propagated by Cuttings, as the firſt 
Sort, which, if planted in July and ſhaded from the 
Sun, will take Root very treely ; then they ſhould be 
planted into ſeparate ſmall Pots, and placed in the Shade 
till they have taken new Root, after which they may be 
treated as the former Sort. This plant has not as yet 
been planted in the full Ground in England, but it lives 
through the Winter under a common Frame. 

The other Species which were included in this Genus, 
are now removed to Celafirus. 
| LYCOPERSICON. Tourn. Infl. R. H. 150. Tab. 63. 
Solanum. Lin. Gen. Pl. 224. Love Apples, or Wolf's 
Peach. a | 

The Characters are, 

The Flower bas a permanent Empalement of 1 Leaf, cut 
inte 5 acute Segments at the Top, and permanent. The 
Flower bas 1 Petal which is Wheel-ſhaped, with a very 
ſbort Tube, and à large 5 cornered Brim, which ſpreads 
open and is plaited. It bath 5 ſmail Awl-ſhaped Stamina, 
terminated by oblong Summits which cliſe together. It bath 
« rowndiſh Germen, ſupporting a flender Style the Lengtb 
of the Stamina, crowned by an obtuſe Stigma. The Ger- 
men becomes a roundifh fleſhy Fruit or Berry, divided into 
ſeveral Cells, inclafing many flat Seeds. 

The Species are, | 
1. Lxłcorzxsicox caule inermi berbaceo, feliis pin- 
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nab ii inciſir, frutlu ratundo glabra. Love Apple with an 
herbaceous unarmed Stalk, pinnated cut Leaves, and a 
ſmooth round Fruit. Lycop2rfioon Galeni, Ang. 217. 
The Wolt Peach of Galen. | 

2. LYyCOPERSICON caule kerbaces, hir ſutiſſimo, faliis 
pinnatir, inciſit, fruflu compreſſa ſulcato. Love Apple 
with a very hairy herbaceous Stalk, winged cut Leaves, 
and a compreſſed furrowed Fruit. Solanum pomiferum, 
frufu'rotundo ſtriato molli. C. B. P. 167. Apple-bearing 
Nightſhade, with a ſoft, round, ſtriated Fruit, common- 
ly called Tomatas by the Spaniards. 

3. LyCoPERSICON caule inermi, berbacea, eretlo, fo- 
liis ovatis dentato angulatis, ſubſpinoſy, fruflu 12 
ſulcato. Love Apple with an herbaceous, erect, unarm- 
ed Stalk, oval Leaves indented, angular, and having 2 
few Spines, with a roundiſh furrowed Fruit. Lyceperfi- 
con frudtu wm duro. Tourn, Inſt. R. I. 150. Wolf's 
Peach with a hard ſtriated Fruit, 

4. LYCOPERSICON caule inermi berbaceo, filiis in- 
equaliter pinnatit, feliolis ebtuſe-dentatis, racemis reflexis. 
Love Apple with an herbaceous, unarmed Stalk, Leaves 
unequally winged, whoſe Lobes are bluntly indentet, and 
reflected Branches. Lycoperſicon inad-rum. Juſſ. Wolf's 
Peach having no Scent. 

5. LycorExsicox caule inermi berbaces, faliis pinna- 
tis, inciſu, undatis, ſtylo longiore perſiſtente. Love Ap- 

le with an unarmed, herbaceous Stalk, winged cut 
3 which are waved, and a longer permanent 
Style to the Flower. Lycoperſicon pimpinelle ſanguiſorbæ 
foliis, Feuill. Obf, 3. p. 37. Wolf's Peach with Leaves 
like Burnet. 

6. LycoytrsrcoN caule berbaces, precumbente, fold 
pinnatifidis, glabris, floribus ſolitariis alaribus. Love 
Apple with an herbaceous trailing Stalk, Wing-pointed 
ſmooth Leaves, and Flowers growing ſingly from the 
Wings of the Stalk. | 

7. LycorrssicOo caule inermi berbaces, foliis pinna- 
tis integerrimis. Love Apple with an unarmed her bace- 
ous Stalk, and winged Leaves which are entire. Solanum 
tubereſum eſculentum, C. B. P. 167. Eſculent tuberous 
Nightſhade, commonly called Potatoe, by the Indians 
Batatas., | 

The 1ſt Sort here mentioned, is ſuppoſed to be the 
Lycoperficen of Galen. This is an annual Plant, with 
an herbaceous, branching, hairy Stalk, which will riſe to 
the Height of 5 or 6 Feet if ſupported, otherwiſe the 
Branches will fall to the Ground ; theſe are garniſhed 
with winged Leaves of a very rank diſagreeable Odour, - 
compoſed.of 4 or 5 Pair of Lobes terminated by an odd 
one; theſe are cut on. their Edges, and end in acute 
Points. The Flowers come out from the Side of the 
Branches, on pretty long Foot Stalks, each ſuſtaining 
ſeveral yellow Flowers, ranged in a ſingle long Bunch; 
theſe are ſucceeded by round, ſmooth, pulpy Fruit, about 
the Size of 4 large — There are two Varieties of 
this, one with yellow, and the other with red Fruit. 
Theſe Plants fower from June till the Froſt ſtops them, 
and the Fruit ripens in Succeſſion from the End af July, 
till the Froſt kills the Plants; this Sort is uſed in Medicine. 

The 2d Sort is very like the firſt, excepting the Fruit, 
which differs greatly; for thoſe of the ſecend Sort are 
very large, compreſled at both Ends, and deeply furrow- 
ed all over the Sides. This Sort never varies to the 
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other, {o that it is undoubtedly a diſtin Species. This 
is the Sort which is commonly cultivated to put into 
Soups, and the Portugueze and Spaniards uſe them in 
many of their Sauces. 

Ihe 3d Sort is alſo annual; this riſes with an erect 
herbaceous Stalk a Foot and a Half high, dividing into 
ſeveral Branches, which are garniſhed with oval angular 
Leaves, from 3 to 4 Inches long, and almoſt 3 broad 
in the Middle; they are placed alternately on pretty long 
Foot Stalks, which have one or two ſhort Spines upon 
them, as there alſo is upon the Mid-rib of the Leaves. 
The Flowers come out ſingly upon Foot Stalks from the 
Side of the Branches, they are white, and are ſucceeded 
by red ſtriated Fruit, which are firmer than thoſe of the 
other Sorts, and about the Size of Cherries. This Fruit 
ripens in the Autumn, and the Plants decay ſoon after. 

The 4th Sort is ſomewhat like the firſt, but the Leaves 
are unequally winged, having ſome ſmaller Lobes placed 
between the large ones ; the Lobes of this are ſhorter, 
broader, and not cut like thoſe of the firſt, but have 
ſome obtuſe Indentures toward their Baſe. The Leaves 
of this Sort have not that rank diſagreeable Odour which 
the two firſt have; the Fruit of it is not ſo large as thoſe 
of the firſt, but they are round and ſmooth, and are ve- 
ry late before they ripen here; ſo that unleſs the Plants 
are raiſed early in the Spring, they will not produce ripe 
Fruit, : 

The 5th Sort is alſo annual; this hath a very branch- 
ing herbaceous Stalk, 2 out into many Diviſions, 
and is not ſo hairy as the two firſt; the Leaves are com - 
poſed of a greater Number of Lobes, which are much 
ſhorter and more indented on their Edges, where they 
are a little waved. The Flowers ſtand on very long 
Foot Stalks, which branch out and ſupport a large Num- 
ber of Flowers at the Top; theſe have a longer Style 
than thoſe of the other Species, which is permanent, 
remaining on the Top of the Fruit. This Sort is late 
in ripening the Fruit, ſo that unleſs the Plants are raiſed 

in the Spring, the Fruit will not ripen in England. 
I be Seeds of theſe two Sorts were ſent from Per u by 


Mr. Foſeph de Fuſfieu, to the Royal Garden at Paris, 


Part of which was ſent me by his Brother Dr. Bernard 
de Juſſieu. of the Reyal Academy of Sciences, 

he 6th Sort was raiſed by Mr. James Gordon, Gar- 
dener at Mile End, who gave me ſome of the Seeds, but 
from what Country it came I could not learn. This 
hath very weak, trailing, ſmooth Stalks, not more than 
a Foot long, garniſhed with ſmooth Leaves, ſtanding 


by Pairs oppeſite ; theſe are regularly cut on the Sides al- 


moſt to the Mid-rib, in Form of a winged Leaf; and 
theſe Segments are alſo indented on their Edges, and at 
their Points. The Flowers come out on the Side of the 
Stalks ſingly, they are of a whitiſh yellow Colour, and 
have a pretty large ſpreading Empalement, deeply cut at 
the Brim into many acute Segments which ſpread open. 
The Flowers are ſucceeded by ſmall roundiſh Berries 
a little compreſſed at the Top, of an herbaceous yellow 
Colour when ripe. 

Theſe Plants are propagated by ſowing their Seeds on 
a moderate hot Bed in March, and when the Plants are 
2 Inches high, they ſhould be tranſplanted into another 
moderate hot Bed, at about 4 Inches Diſtance from each 
other, obſerving to ſhade them until they have taken 
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Root; after which they muſt have frequent Waterings, 
and a large Share of freſh Air; for if they are too much 
drawn while young, they ſeldom do well afterwards. 
In May theſe Plants ſhould be tranſplanted either into 
Pots filled with rich light Earth, or into Borders near 
Walls, Pales, or Hedges, to which their Branches ma 
be faſtened to ſupport them from trailing on the — 
which they otherwiſe will do, and then the Fruit will not 
ripen, ſo that where theſe Plants are cultivated for the 
Sake of their Fruit, they ſhonld be planted to a warm 
Aſpect, and the Branches regularly faſtened as they ex- 
tend, that the Fruit may have the Advantage of the Sun's 
Warmth to forward them, otherwiſe it will be late in 
the Seaſon before they areripe, and they are unfit for 
Uſe before; but when the Plants are brought forward 
in the Spring, and thus regularly trained to the South 


Sun, the Fruit will ripen by the latter End of Fuly, and 


— will be a Succeſſion of it till the Froſt kills the 
ants. 

Some Perſons cultivate theſe Plants for Ornament, but 
their Leaves emit a ſtrong offenſive Odour on being 
touched, which renders them very improper for the Plea- 
ſure Garden, and their Branches extend ſo wide and ir- 
regular, as to render them very unſightly, for they can- 
not be kept within Bounds, eſpecially when they are plan- 
ted in good Ground ; therefore the Borders in which 
thoſe Plants are placed for their Fruit, muſt not be too 
rich, for in a moderate Soil they will not be fo luxuriant 
and more fruitful. ; 

The /talians and Spaniards eat theſe Apples, as we do 
Cucumbers, with Pepper, Oil, and Salt; and ſome 
eat them ſtewed in Sauces, Oc. and in Soups they are now 
much uſed in England, eſpecially the ſecond Sort, which 
is preferred to all the other. This Fruit gives an agree- 
able Acid to the Soup, though there are ſome Perſons 
who think them not wholeſome, from their great Moiſ- 
ture and Coldneſs, and that the Nouriſhment they afford 
muſt be bad. | 

The 3d Sort is never uſed either in the Kitchen or 
for Medicine, but the Plants are preſerved for Variety, 
eſpecially by thoſe Perſons who are Lovers of Botany. 
'This Sort is propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown 
on a hot Bed in the Spring, and the Plants afterwards 
treated as hath been directed for the Capficum, with 
which this Plant will thrive and produce Plenty of Fruit 
annually. 

The 7 th Sort is the common Potatoe, which is a Plant 
ſo well known now, as to need no Deſcription. Of this 
there are two Varieties, one with a red and the other with 
a white Root ; that whoſe Roots are red, have purpliſh 
Flowers, but the white Root has white Flowers ; theſe 
are ſuppoſed to be only accidental Variations, and not di- 
ſtinct Species. 

The common Name of Potatoe, ſeems to be only a 
Corruption of the Iadian Name Batatas. This Plant 
has been much propagated in England within thirty 
Years paſt, for although it was introduced from Ame- 
rica about the Year 1623, yet it was but little cultiva- 
ted in England till of late ; theſe Roots being deſpiſed 
by the Rich, and deemed only proper Food for the 
meaner Sort of Perſons ; however, they are now eſteem- 
ed by moſt People, and the Quantity of them —— = 
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cultivated near Lenden, I believe, exceeds that of any 
other Part of Europe. 

This Plant was always ranged in the Genus of Sola- 
num, or N:ghtſhade, and is now brought under that 
Title again by Dr. Linnæus; but as Lycoperficon has 
been eſtabliſhed as a diſtint Genus, on Account of the 
Fruit being divided into ſeveral Cells, by intermediate 
Partitions, and as the Fruit of this Plant exactly agrees 
with the Characters of the other Species of this Genus, 
I have inſerted it here. 

This is always propagated by its Roots, for it rarely 
petiects Seeds in England; and if it did, that Method 
would be more tedious and uncertain; and as the Roots 
greatly multiply, if planted in a proper Soil, there can 
be no Occaſion for trying any other Method of Cul- 
ture. The common Way is, either to plant the ſmall 
Roots or Offsets entire, or to cut the la:ger Roots into 
Pieces, preſerving a Bud or Eye to each; but neither 
of theſe Methods is what I would recommend, for 
when the ſmaller Offsets are planted, they generally 
produce a greater Number of Roots, but theſe are al- 


ways ſmall; and the Cuttings of the larger Roots ace , 


apt to rot, eſpecially if wet Weather happens foon- at- 
ter they are planted ; therefore what I would recom- 
mend is, to make Choice of the. faireſt Roots for this 
Purpoſe, and to allow them a larger Space of Ground, 
both between the Rows, as alſo in the Rows, Plant trom 
Plant ; by” which Method 1 have obſerved, the Roots 
have been in general large the following Autumn. 

The Soil in which this Plant thrives beſt, is a light 
fandy Loam, not too dry or over moiſt ; this Ground 
ſhould be well ploughed two or three Times, in order 
to break and divide the Parts; and the deeper it is 
ploughed, the better the Roots will thrive. In the 
Spring, juſt before the laſt Ploughing, there ſhould be 
a good Quantity of rotten Dung ſread on the Ground, 
which ſhould be ploughed in the Beginning of March, if 
the Seaſon proves mi'd, otherwiſe it-had better be de- 
ferred until the Middle or latter End of that Month ; for 
if it ſhould prove hard Froſt after the Roots are plant - 
ed, they may be greatly injured, if not deſtroyed there- 
by; but the ſooner they are planted in the. Spring, af- 
ter the Danger of Froſt is over, the better it will be, 
eſpecially in dry Land. In the laſt Ploughing, the 
Ground ſhould be laid even, and. then the Furrows 
ſhould be drawn at. 3 Feet Diſtance from each other, 
and about 7 or 8 Inches deep. In the Bottom of 
this Furrow the Roots ſhould be laid, at about one 
Foot and a Half aſunder; then the. Furrow ſhould be 
covered in with the Earth, and the ſame continued 
through the whole. Field or Parcel of Land, intended 
to be planted. 

After all is finiſhed, the Land may remain in the 
ſame State till near the Time when the 
pected to appear above Ground, when the Ground 
ſhould be well harrowed over both Ways, which will 


break the Clods, and make the Surface very ſmooth; 


and by doing it ſo late, it will deſtroy the young 
Weeds, which, by this Time, will begin to make their 
Appearance; and this will ſave the Expence of Hoeing, 
as alſo ſtir the upper Surface of the Ground, which, if 
much Wet has fallen after the Planting, is often bound 


Shoots are ex- 


into a hard Cruſt, and will retard the Appearance of the 
Shoots. | 

As I have allotted the Rows of Potatoes at 3 Feet 
Diſtance, it was in order to introduce the Hoe Plough: 
between them, which will greatly improve theſe Roots ; 
cr by twice ſtirring and breaking the Ground between 
theſe Plants, it will not only deſtroy the Weeds, but al- 
ſo looſen the Ground, whereby every Shower of Rain 
will penetrate the Ground to the Roots, and greatly 
improve their Growth ; but theſe Operations ſhould be 
— early in the Seaſon, before the Stems or 

ranches of the Plants begin to fall, and trail on the 
Ground, becauſe after that, it will be impoſſible to do it 
without injuring the Shoots. 

If theſe Ploughings are carefully performed, it will 
prevent the Growth of Weeds, till the Haulm of the 
Plants cover the Ground, ſo that afterward there will 
be little Danger of Weeds growing ſo as to injure the 
Crop; but as the Plough can only. go between the 
Rows, it will be neceſſary to make uſe of a Hoe to ſtir 
the Ground and deſtroy the Weeds in the Rows be- 
tween the Plants ; and if this is. carefully performed in 
dry Weather, after the two Ploughings, it will be ſuffi- 
cient to keep the Ground clean until the Potatoes. are fit: 
to take up. | 

In Places where Dung is ſcarce, many Perſons fcat- 
ter it only in the Furrows where the Roots are planted ;. 
but this is a very phor Method, becauſe when the Po- 
tatoes begin to puth out their:Roots, they- are ſoon ex- 
tended beyond the Width of theſe. Furrows, and the 
new. Roots. are commonly formed at a Diſtance from 
the old; ſo will be out of the Reach of this Dung, and 
con ſequently will receive little Benefit from it. And as 
moſt of the Farmers covet. to have a Crop of Wheat 
after the Potatoes are taken off the Ground, the Land 
will not be ſo thorougly dreſſed in every Part, nor fo 
proper for this Crop, as when the Dung is equal| 
ſpread, and ploughed in all over the Land, nor wi 
the Crop of Potatoes be ſo good. I have always ob- 
ſerved, where this Method of planting the Potatoes has 
been practiſed, the Land has produced a fine Crop of 
Wheat afterward, and there has ſcarce one Shoot of the 
Potatoe appeared among the Wheat, which I attribute 
to the Farmers planting only the largeſt: Roots; for 
when they have forked them out of the Ground the fol- 
lowing Autumn, there have been 6, 8, or 10 large 
Roots produced ſoom each, and often many more, and 
ſcarce any very ſmall Roots; whereas, in ſuch Places 
where the ſmall Roots have been planted, there has been 
a vaſt Number of very ſmall Roots produced; many of 
which were ſo ſmall, as not to be diſcovered when the 
Roots were taken up; ſo have grown the following Sea- 
ſon, and have greatly injured whatever Crop was on the 
Ground, . | 

The Haulm: of theſe Potatoes is generally killed b 
the. firſt Froſt in the Autumn, when the Roots ſhould. 
be taken up ſoon after, aud may be laid up in Sand in 
any ſheltered Place, where they may ke kept dry, and 
ſecure from Froſt. Indeed. the People who cultivate 
theſe Roots near London, do not wait for the decaying 
of the Haulm, but begin to take up Part of them a3 
ſoon as their Roots are grown to à proper Size for the 
Market; and ſo keep taking up from Time to Time, 
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as they have Vent for them. There are others likewiſe, 
who do not take them up ſo ſoon as the Haulm decays, 
but let them remain much longer in the Ground; in 
which there is no Hurt done, provided they are taken up 
before hard Froſt ſets in, which would deſtroy them, un- 
leſs where the Ground is wanted for other Crops; in 
which Caſe, the ſooner they are taken up the better, after 
the Haulm is decayed. When theſe Roots are laid up, 
they ſhould have a good Quantity of Sand or dry Farth 
laid between them, to prevent their heating; nor ſhould 
they be laid in two large Heaps, for the ſame Reaſon.- 
LY COPUS commonly called Water Horehound. 
This Plant grows in great Plenty on moiſt Soils by the 
Sides of Ditches, in moſt Parts of England, but is never 
cultivated in Gardens, ſo that it would be needleſs to ſay 
any Thing more of it in this Place. 
© LYSIMACHIA. Tours. Int. R. H. 141. Tab. 59. 
Lin. Gen. Pl. 188. Looſtrife; in French, Corneille. 
- The Charafters are, 
The Empalement of the Flower is permanent, and cut int» 
5 acute Segments which are erect. The Flower ic of 1 Petal, 
cut into 5 oblong oval Segments to the Bettom, which ſpread 
open flat. It bath 5 Al. ſbaped Stamina about half the 
Length of the Petal, terminated by acute-printed Summits. 
In the Center is ſituated @ roundiſh Germen, ſupporting a 
ſlender Style the Length of the Stamina, crowned by an ob- 
tuſe Stigma. The Germen turns to a gl:buler Capſule with 
1 Cell opening with 10 Valves, and filled with ſmall an- 
gulay Seeds, | - 
The Species are, | | 
I. Lysj1MACHIA faniculata, racemis terminalibur, 
Lin, Sp. Pl. 146. Paniculated Looftrife with Bunches of 
Flowers terminating the Stalks. Lyſimachia lutea, major, 
ue Dioſcoridis. C. B. P. 245. Greater yellow Loo- 
rife of Dieſcorides. | 
2, LyY$IMAEHI1. racemis later alibus feduucu atis. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 147. Looſtrife with lateral Bunches of Flow. 
ers growing on Foot Stalks. Ly/imachia bifolia, flore 
glnboſo, lutes. C. B. P. 242. Two leaved Looſtrife with 
a yellow globular Flower. 
3. Lys1M43cula ſpricts terminalibus patulis, lanceolatis, 
ſtaminibus corolla Jongioribus, Lin. Sp. Pl. 147. Looſtrife 
with Spear-ſhaped J Spikes of Flowers terminat- 
ing the Branches, and Stamina longer than the Petals. 


Lyſimachia' Orientalis anguſſiſolia flore N Tourn. 


Cor. 7. Narrow leaved Eaſtern Looſtr 
Flower. : 

4. LyStMACHIA racemis. ſimplicibus terminalibus, pe- 
talis obtuſis, flaminibus corolla brevieribus. Lin. Sp. Pl. 
146. Looſtrife with Spikes of Flowers terminating the 
Stalks, obtuſe Petals to the Flower, and Stamina ſhorter 
than the Petal. Lyſimacbia Orientalit minor, folijs glau- 
cis, annuentibur, flore ö Hort. Piſſ. Smaller 
Eaſtern annual Looſtrife, with nodding grayiſh Leaves, 

and a purple Flower, 3 
: $ LyYSIMACHIA peticlis ciliatis, floribus cernuts, Lin. 
Sp. Plant..147. Looſtrife with hairy Foot Stalks and 
nodding Flowers. Lyſimacbia Canadenſis, ** foliis. 
Sarr. Canad. Canada Looſtrife with a Jalap Leaf. 

6. Lys$1MACHIA pic ſimplici ereclo terminal, þetalis 
ovatis,, flaminibus corolla longioribus. Looſtrife with a 


ſingle erect Spike terminating the Stalk, oval Petals, and 


e, with a purple 


Stamina longer than the Flower, Ly/machia ſpicata, 
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flare albe, ſalicit folio, Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 141. 
Looſtrife with a Spike of white Flowers, and a Willow 
caf, 

7. LytiMAcnia foliis ſubcordatis, floribus ſolitariis, 
caule repente. Vir. Cliff. i 3. Looſtrife with Leaves nearly 
Heart-ſhaped, flowers growing ſingly, and a creeping 
Stalk. Nummularia lutea major, C. B. B. 309. Greater 
yellow Money wort. 

8. LySHHAcHIA foliis avatis acutiuſculis, pedunculis 
folia langiaribus, cauie repente. Lin. Sp. Hl. 148. Looſttife 
with oval acute - pointed Leaves, Foot Stalks longer than 
the Leaf, and a creeping Stalk. Nummularia minor pur- 
puraſeente, — C. B. P. 310. Smaller Money-wort 
with a purpliſh Flower, 

g. Lys IMA _ ovatis, acutis, floribus ſolitariis, 
caule procumbente. Hort. Cliff. 52. Looſtriſe with oval 
acute-pointed Leaves, Flowers growing ſingly, and a 


trailing Stalk. Anagallis lutea nemorum. C. B. P. 252, 


Yellow Pimpernel of the Woods. ' 


- 10. LystMACHIA foliis ſubquaternis, pedunculis ver- 


ticillatis unifleris. Lin. Sp. Pl. 147. Looſtrife with 
Leaves generally placed by Fours, and Foot Stalks placed 
in W horls round the Stalks, each ſuſtaininga ſingle Flower. 
Lyſemachia lutea minor, foliis nigris punctatis notatis, C. B. 
Z. 245. Smaller yellow Looſtrife with Leaves marked 
with black Spots. | 
The 1it Sort grows by the Side of Ditches and Rivers 
in many Parts of England, ſo is not often admitted into 
Gardens, becaule the Roots creep far in the Ground, 
and ſend up Stalks at a great Diſtance, whereby it be- 
comes often a troubleſome Plant, otherwiſe for the Va- 
riety of its Flowers, it might deſerve a Place in large 
Gardens, eſpecially in moiſt Places, where better Things 
will not thrive. It riſes with upright Stalks from 2 to 3 
Feet high, garniſhed with ſmooth Spear ſhaped Leaves 
placed ſometimes by Pairs oppoſite, at others there are 
three, and frequently 4 of theſe Leaves placed round the 
Stalk at each Joint. The upper Part of the Stalk divides 
into ſeveral Foot Stalks, which ſuſtain yellow Flowers 
growing in a Panicle ; theſe have 1 Petal deeply cut into 
5 Segments, ſpreading open. "Theſe appear in June and 
Fuly, and are ſucceeded by roundiſh Seed Veſſels, filled 
with ſmall Seeds which ripen in Autumn. This is piaced 
in the Lift of medicinal Plants. If the Roots of this 


Plant are taken up from the Places where it grows natu- 


rally in the Autumn, and planted in a moiſt Soil, they will 
thrive faſt enough without Care. 

The 2d Sort grows naturally in the northern Parts of 
England ; this hath a perennial creeping Root, which 
ſends up ſeveral erect Stalks near a Foot and a Half high, 
garniſhed at every Joint by two pretty long narrow 
Leaves placed oppoſite, whoſe Baſe ſits cloſe to the Stalk ; 
they are about 3 Inches * * more than half an Inch 
broad toward their Baſe, leſſening gradually to the End, 
which terminates in acute Points; the Foot Stalks of the 
Flowers come out by Pairs oppoſite on each Side of the 
Stalks, they are an Inch long, ſuſtaining at their Top a 
4 or oval Thyrſe of yellow Flowers, whoſe 

tamina are much longer than the Petals. This 
flowers at the fame Time with the former Sort, 
but ſeldom produces Seeds, for the Roots creep 
ſv much-as to render it barren. It is but _— 
ept 
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kept in Gardens for the ſame Reaſon as the former is 
rejected, but thoſe who are deſirous to have it may pro- 
cure the Roots and plant them in a moiſt Soi}, where it 
will ſoon ſpread. 

The 3d Sort is a biennial Plant, which was diſcover- 
ed by Dr. Tournefort in the Levant, from whence he 
ſent the Seeds to the Royal Garden at Paris, where they 
ſucceeded, and many of the European Gardens have 
fince been furniſhed with it. This riſes with an upright 
Stalk about a Foot high, garniſhed with — aged 
Leaves ending in acute Points ; theſe are placed by Pairs 
oppoſite, they are ſmooth, and of a lucid green. The 
Flowers grow in a looſe Spike, terminating the Stalks; 
the Flowers ſtant horizontally, ſpreading out on each 
Side the Stalk ; they have longer Tubes than the other 
Species, and are of a purple Colour. "Theſe appear in 

une, and the Seeds ripen in September, ſoon after which 
the Plants decay. 

It is propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown in 
Autumn ſoon after they are ripe, and from thoſe the 
Plants will come up the following Spring; but if the 
Seeds are kept out of the Ground till Spring ; they will 
not vegetate till the Year after. When the Plants come 
up, they muſt be kept clean till Autumn, then they may 
be planted into the Borders of the Pleaſure Garden, 
where they will flower and produce ripe Seeds the fol- 
lowing Summer. 

The 4th Sort is an annual Plant, which grows natu- 
rally in the Levant; this hath a ſhorter Stalk than the 
former. The lower Leaves are broader, the Spikes of 
Flowers ſhorter, and of a paler purple Colour. It 
flowers the Beginning of July, and the Seeds ripen in 
September, The Seeds of this Sort ſhould be ſown early 
in Spring, in the Place where the Plants are to remain, 
and when they come up, they will require no other Cul- 
ture, but to — them clean from Weeds, and if the 
Plants come up cloſe, they ſhould be thinned to the 
Diſtance of 4 or 5 Inches, which is all the Culture they 
will require. 

The 5th Sort was firſt brought from Canada, where 
it grows naturally; this has a perennial creeping Root, 
ſending up many erect Stalks, about 2 Feet high, gar- 
niſhed with oblong, oblique, ſmooth Leaves, placed 
by Pairs, oppoſite; theſe are veined on their under Side, 
and end in acute Points. The Flowers are produced 
from the Wings of the Stalks, each fitting on a long 
flender Foot Stalk; there are 3 or 4 of theſe ariſing 
from the ſhort Branches, which come out on each Side 
the Stalk, at all the upper Joints. The Flowers are like 
thoſe of the firſt Sort, but ſmaller; theſe appear in June 
and July, but are ſeldom. ſucceeded by any Seeds in 
England, 

This Sort ſpreads and propagates by Roots, in as 
great Plenty as the firſt, and is equally hardy, ſo requires 
no other Culture. i 

The Gth Sort grows naturally in Spain; this hath a 
perennial Root from which ariſe ſeveral upright Stalks, 
upward of 2 Feet high, garniſhed with narrow, ſmooth, 
Spear-ſhaped Leaves, which ſtand oppoſite, and at the 
Baſe of theſe come out ſhort Side Branches, garniſhed 
with ſmall Leaves of the ſame Shape. The Flowers 
are produced in a long, cloſe, upright Spike. at the 
Top of the Stalk; they are cut into 5 oval Segments, 
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which are white, ſpreading open, and the Stamina ſtand 
out longer than the Petal, It flowers in Fune, and the 
Seeds ripen in Autumn. 

This is the fineſt Species of this Genus, and as the 
Roots of it do not ſpread like thoſe of the other, deſerves 
a Place in the Pleaſure Garden, where it is a very or- 
namental Plant for ſhady Borders. It loves a moiſt Soil 


and aſhady Situation, where it will continue long in 


Beauty. It may be propagated by parting the Roots in 
Autumn, but by this Method it increaſes flowly, ſo that 
the only Way to have it in plenty, is by ſowing the 
Seeds; theſe ſhould be ſown on an Eaſt-aſpected Border 
in Autumn, ſoon after they are ripe, then the Plants 
will come up the following Goring, but thoſe which are 
ſown in the Spring, will not grow the ſame Year. 
When the Plants come up, they ſhould be kept clean 
from Weeds, and if they are too cloſe, ſome of them 
may be drawn out and tranſplanted on a ſhady Border, 
which will give the remaining Plants Room to grow till 
Autumn, when they may be tranſplanted into the Bor- 
ders of the Flower Garden, where they are deſigned to 
flower; after which they will require no other Culture, 
but to keep them clean from Weeds, and dig the Ground 
between them every Spring. 

The 7th Sort is commonly called, Moneyworth, or 
Herb Two - pence; this is a perennial Plant, which grows 
naturally in moiſt ſhady Places, in moſt Parts of England, 
ſois not cultivated in Gardens. The Stalks of this 
trail on the Ground, and put out Roots, by which it ſoon 
ſpreads to a great Diſtance. The Leaves are almoſt 
Heart-ſhaped, and placed by Pairs. The Flowers come 
out ſingly from the Side of the Stalks; they are yellow, 
appearing in Tune and Fuly. 

The 8th Sort- is a mall trailing Plant, which grows 
on Bogs in moſſy Places, in moſt Parts of England, but 
cannot be cultivated on dry Ground. The Stalks ſeldom 
are more than 3 or 4 Inches long, and are terminated 
by 3 or 4 ſmall Flowers, of a bright purple Colour, 
growing in a Bunch. This flowers in June, but is never 
planted in Gardens. 

The 9th Sort is a gn with trailing Stalks, 
which grows naturally in moiſt Woods, in moſt Parts 
of England, ſo is not cultivated in Gardens. The 
Leaves ſtand oppoſite by-Pairs, at each Joint ; they are 
ſmooth, oval, and acute-pointed.' The Flowers come 
out ſingly from the Side of the Stalk, on long Foot 
Stalks ; they are yellow, and ſpread open like the Fiow- 
ers of Chickweed. This flowers in May and June, and 
the Seeds ripen in Autumn. 

The 10th Sort grows naturally among Ruſhes and 
Reeds, by the River's Side in Holland; this hath a pe- 
rennial creeping Root like the firſt. The Stalks rife 3 
Foot high ; they are ſlender, and are garniſhed by Spear- 
ſhaped Leaves, an Inch and a Half long, and a Quarter of 
an Inch broad in the Middle, placed fometimes by Pairs, 
at others by Threes, and often 4 at each Joint, ſurround- 
ing the Stalk. The Flowers alſo come out at each Joint, 
4 of them ſtanding 'round the Stalk in Whorls, each 
having a diſtin& flender Foot Stalk, an Inch long. The 
Flowers are ſmall and yellow ; they appear in June, 
and are ſucceeded by Seeds, which ripen in Autumn; it 
may be treated as the firſt Sort, and is equally 2x 
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2 GALERICULATA. Ses Scutel- 


a. 
LYSIMACHIA NON PAPPOSA. See CEnothera. 
LYSIMACHIA SILIQUOSA. See Epilobium. 
LYTRUM. Lin. Gen. Pl. 5 32. Salicaria. Tourn. 
Inſt. R. H. 253. Tab. 129. Willow Herb, or purple 
Looſtrife. 16 


The Characters are, a 


The Flower bath a cylindrical flriated Empalement af 


1 Leaf, indented at the Brim in 12 Parts, which are 
alternately ſmaller. It bas 6 oblong blunt Petals, which 
ſpread open, whoſe Tails are inſerted in the Indentures »f 
the Empalement, and 10 ſlender Stamina the Length of the 
Empalement, the upper being ſberter than the I1wer, ter- 
minated by ſingle riſing Summits. In the Center * — 
an oblong Germen, 5 an Awl-jbaped declining 
Style, crowned by a riſing orbicular Stigma. The Germen 
22 turns to an oblong acute Capſule with 2 Cells 
filled with ſmall Seeds, 
The Species are, 
1. LYTHRUM faliis of poſitis cordats-lanceolatis, flori- 


bus ſpicatis dodecendriis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 446. Lyibrum 


with Heart-Spear-ſhaped Leaves, placed oppoſite, and 
Flowers growing in Spikes, having 12 Stamina. Sa- 
licaria wulgaris, purpurea, folits oblengis. Tourn. Inſt. 
R. H. 253. Common purple Willow Herb with ob- 
long Leaves. | 

2. LyTHRUM foliis cordato-ovatis, floribus verticillato- 
ſpicatis tomentafis. Lythrum with oval Heart-thaped 
Leaves, and Flowers growing in whorlly Spikes, which 
are woolly, Salicaria purpurea, foliis ſubrot undis. 
Teurn. Inſt. R. H. 253. Purple Willow Herb with 
roundiſh Leaves. | 
3. LyTHRUM foliis alternis linearibus, floribus hexan- 
driis. Hort. _— 118. Lythrum with linear alternate 
Leaves, and Flowers 2 6 Stamina. Salicaria 55/5 
opi folio anguſtiare. Teurn. Inſt. R. H. 25 3. Willow 
Klas ah —— Hy ſſop 1446 15 

4. LyTHRUM foliis lanceolatis ternis glabris, floribus 
ſpicatit decandris. Lythrum with ſmooth Spear-ſhaped 
Leaves, placed by Threes, and Flowers growing in 
Spikes, which have 10 Stamina. Salicaria Luſitanica, 
anguſtiore folio. Taurn. Toft. R. H. 253. Portugal Willow 
Herb with a narrower Leaf. 

5. LyTaurum foliis cblongo-ovatis infern? oppoſitis, ſu- 
fern? alternis, floribus hexandris. Lythrum with oblong 
oval Leaves, oppoſite below, but above alternate, and 
Flowers having 6 Stamina. Salicaria Hiſpanica, byſ- 


 fopifolia, floribus oblongis ſaturais ceruleis. Tourn. Inft. 
253. Spaniſh Willow Herb with a, Hyſſop Leaf, and ob- 


long deep blue Flowers. 

_ 6..LyTnaum fohis 1blengo-ovatis optoſitits, floribus 
fetrapetalir. Litbrum with oblong oval Leaves, placed 
oppoſite, and Flowers having 4 Petals. Salicaria hyſſo- 
pi folio latiore. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 253. Willow Herb 
with a broader Hyſſop Leaf. | 

7. LyTuzuM foliis oppoſitis, ſubtus tomentoſis ſubpe- 
tiolatis, fleribus verticilatis lateralibus. Lin. Sp. PI. 446. 


Willow Herb with oppoſite en on their 


under Side, and Flowers growing in 
8. Ly ruRUM foliis oppoſitis linearibus petislatis, flo- 
ribus dodecandris. Lin. Sp. Fl. 446. Willow 1010 


horls round the 
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with linear Leaves, placed oppoſite, having Foot Stalks, 
and Flowers with 12 Stamina. 

9. LYTHRUM folits oppoſitis linearibur, fliritus epte- 
i is bexandris. Lin, Sp. Pl. 447. Willow Herb with 
linear oppoſite Leaves, and Flowers having 6 Stamina, 
placed oppoſite. + 

10. LyYTHRUM foliis cblongr-ovatis inferrè op peſitii 
ſupernt alternis, floribus hexandris, caule erecia. Willow 
Herb with oblong oval Leaves, placed oppolite below, 
and above alternate, with Flowers having 6 Stamina, and 
an erect Stalk. Salicaria Americana, byſſopi folio latiore, 
flaribus minimis, Houſt. My. American Wilo Herb with 
a broader Hyſſop Leaf, and very (mall Flowers. 

The 1ſt Sort grows naturally by the Side of Rivers 
and Ditches, in moſt Parts of England, It has a peren- 
nial Root, from which come forth ſeveral upright an- 
gular Stalks, which riſe from 3 to 4 Feet high; they 
are of a purple Colour, and garniſhed with oblong 
Leaves, placed ſometimes by Pairs, oppoſite; at 
others there are 3 Leaves at each Joint, ſtanding 
round the Stalk. The Flowers are produced in a long 
Spike at the Top of the Stalk ; they are of a ſine pur- 

le Colour, and make a fine Appearance. This flowers 
in July, and the Seeds ripen in Autumn; although this 

Plant is deſpiſed, becauſe it grows common, yet it me- 
rits a Place in Gardens, better than many ether which 
are propagated with Care, becauſe they are more rare. 
It is eaſily cultivated by parting the Roots in Autumn, 
and ſhould be planted in a moiſt Soil, where it will thrive 
and flower without any other Care than the keeping it 
clean from Weeds, 

There is a Variety of this with an hexangular Stalk, 


and generally with 3 Leaves at each Jcint, but this 


is only accidental, for the Roots of this, when removed 
into a Garden, come to the common Sort. 

The 2d Sort hath perennial Roots like the firſt, 
from which come out upright branching Stalks, 3 
Feet high, garniſhed with oval Heart-ſhaped Leaves 
about one Inch long, and three Quarters of an Inch 
broad; they are downy, and placed by Threes round 
the Stalk. The Flowers are produced in long Spikes at 
the Top of the Stalks, but they are diſpoſed in thick 
Whorls, with Spaces between each; they are of a fine. 
purple Colour, and appear at the ſame 'Time with the 
former. This may be propagated as the firſt Sort, and 
is equally hardy. 

The 3d Sort grows naturally on moiſt Bogs in many 
Parts of England, ſo is ſeldom admitted into Gardens; 
this has a perennial Root, ſending up 2 or 3 branching 
Stalks, about a Foot high, garniſhed with narrow 
Leaves, placed alternate. The upper Part of the 
Stalk is garniſhed with Flowers, which come out from 
the Side, ſingly at each Joint, ſtanding clofe to the 
Baſe of the Leaves; they are ſmall, and of a light pur- 
ple Colour, appearing in Fune, and the Seeds ripen 
in Autumn. "Fw 
The 4th Sort grows naturally in Spain and Portuga!, 
in moiſt Places, by the Side of Waters; this has a 
perennial Root, and Stalks like the firſt, which ſeldom 
grow more than 3 Feet high, 828 with nartower 
and ſhorter, Leaves than the firſt, which are ſmooth, 
and placed by Threes round the Stalk. The Flowers 
grow in Spikes at the Top of the Stalks; tl.ey are of 

| a light 
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a light purple Colour, and appear in July. The Seeds 
ripen in Autumn. This Sort is hardy, and may be pro. 
pagated as the firſt. 

The 5th Sort grows naturally in Spain and Portugal, 
from both which Couutries I have received the Seeds. 
The Root of this is perennial. The Stalks are flender, 
not more than 9 or 10 Inches long, ſpreading out on 
every Side. The lower Part of the Stalks are garniſhed 
with oblong oval Leaves, placed © oppoſite. On the 
upper Part of the Stalks, the Leaves are narrower, and 

laced alternate. The Flowers come out ſingly from 
the Side of the Stalks at each Joint ; they are larger than 
thoſe of the common Sort, and of a deeper purple Co- 
lour, ſo make a fine Appearance in Ju, when they are 
in Beauty. ; 

This Sort has never produced any Seeds in England, 
and the ſevere Winter in 1740, killed all the Plants here, 
ſince which Time I have not ſeen any of the Plants in 
the Englih Gardens. 

The 6th Sort grows naturally on the Alps, and other 
mountainous Parts of Italy; it Was ſent me from Verona, 
near which Place it grows in Plenty. It hath a perenni- 
al Root, ſending out a few ſmall Stalks, 5 or 6 Inches 
long, garniſhed with ſmall, oblong, oval Leaves, placed 
oppoſite. The Flowers are ſmall, of a light purple Co- 
lour, and come out ſingly from the Wings of the Stalk ; 
theſe appear in June, and the Seeds ripen in Au- 
tumn. 

The 7th Sort grows naturally in the northern Parts of 
America; this riſes with a nit branching Stalk, a Foot 
and a Half high, garniſhed with oblong Leaves, which 


are downy, and placed oppoſite, ſtanding on very ſhort 


Foot Stalks, The Flowers are produced in Whorls 
round the Stalks; they are ofa ale purple Colour, and 
appear in July; theſe are ſucceeded by Capſules with two 
Cells, filled with Seeds which ripen in Autumn. 

The 8th Sort grows naturally in Virginia, from 
whence I received the Seeds; this riſes with an upright 
woolly Stalk, near 2 Feet high, garniſhed with linear 
Leaves, placed oppoſite on Foot Stalks. The Flowers 
come out from the Wings of the Stalks ſingly ; they 
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are ſmall, tubulous, and of a pale purple Colour, fo 
make no great Appearance ; theſe appear in Fuly, and in 
warm Seaſons perfect Seeds; but the Roots of this Sort 
increaſe ſo faſt, as to render the propagating of the 
Plants by Seeds unneceſſary, when once obtained. 

The gth Sort grows naturally in North America. It 
has a perennial Root. The Stalks are ſlender, about a 
Foot high, garniſhed with linear Leaves, placed oppo- 
ſite, which are entire. The Flowers come out ſingly 
from the Wings of the Leaves, on the upper Part of the 
Stalks ; they are ſmall, white, and have 6 Petals. The 
Empalement is ſtreaked, and cut at the Top into 6 Parts, 
and the Flower has 6 Stamina. This flowers in June, 
and the Seeds ripen in Autumn. 3 

The 10th Sort was diſcovered by the late Dr. Houſtoun, 
at La Vera Cruz, growing in Swamps, where the Wa- 
ter had ſtagnated. This hath a ligneous Root, from 
which ariſe 2 or 3 ſlender Stalks, upward of 2 Feet high, 
garniſhed with oblong, oval, ſmooth Leaves, which, 
on the lower Part of the Stalks, are oppoſite, but thoſe 
on the upper Part are narrower and alternate. The 
Flowers come out from the Wings of the Leaves, on 
the upper Part of the Stalk ſingly ; they are ſmall and 
white, having fix Petals, and fix Stamina ; theſe do not 


appear till the ſecond Year from Seed, and have not pro- 


duced any good Seeds in England. 

This Sort is tender, fo will not live in the open Air in 
England. It is propagated by Seeds, which ſhould be 
ſoon in Pots, and plunged into an old hot Bed the firſt 
Seaſon, for the Seeds never riſe the firſt Year, unleſs 
they are ſown in Autumn; the Pots ſhould be ſhelte; ed in 
Winter, and the Spring following placed on a hot Bed to 
bring up the Plants ; theſe muſt be treated as other ten- 
der Plants from the ſame Country. 

All the other Sorts, when raiſed from Seeds, ſhould 
be ſown in Autumn, otherwiſe the Seeds will remain a 
Year in the Ground, ſo that thoſe Seeds which are 

ht from America, never grow the ſame Year they 
are ſown, for which Reaſon the Ground ſhould not be 
diſturbed, but left till the following Spring, when the 
Plants will come up if the Seeds were good, , 
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